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Senate  passed  H.  Ro  12181  with  amendments. 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed. 

House  conferees  were  appointed  on  H,  R,  12l8l. 

Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report. 

Conferees  granted  time  in  vihich  to  file  a  report. 

House  received  conference  report.  H.  Report  No. 
I9UI.  Print  of  report. 

Rep.  Morgan  requested  that  the  conference  report 
be  returned  to  the  conference  committee. 

House  received  revised  conference  report.  H. 
Report  No.  2038.  Print  of  report. 

Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report. 

Approved:  Public  Law  85-U77. 


HEA.RINGS:  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  S.  3318; 
March  and  April,  19^8. 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Miscellaneous 
Hearings,  Parts  1  -  I6;  February,  March,  and 
April,  19^8. 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  85-477 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958.  Requires  that  at  least  $175,000,000 
of  mutual  security  funds  be  used  to  finance  the  sale  for  foreign 
currencies  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Authorizes 
$2,100,000  for  ocean  freight  to  move  supplies  donated  to  and  by 
American  voluntary  agencies.  Extends  to  shipments  of  fresh  fruits 
and  products  thereof  under  this  Act,  the  exemption  from  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  at  least  half  of  the  shipments  be  made  on  American 
vessels.  Authorizes  $171,500,000  for  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams.  Provides  that  the  U.  S.  contribution  to  the  U.  N.  technical 
assistance  and  related  programs  for  1959  may  not  exceed  40  percent 
of  the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  programs.  Authorizes  a 
study,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  by  designated  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  of  the  relation  of  the  program  to  American  private 
enterprise  and  the  American  economy,  and  to  make  recommendation  to 
prevent  any  possible  adverse  affects,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  and  to  further  the  role  of, 
American  private  enterprise  in  promoting  our  foreign  policy.  Au¬ 
thorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  Public  Law 
480  to  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate 
scientific  and  technological  information,  and  to  conduct  and  sup¬ 
port  scientific  cooperation  between  the  U.  S.  and  other  countries, 
including  coordinated  research  against  disease,  provided  that 
specific  appropriations  are  made  for  this  purpose. 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


S.  3318 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

February  19, 1958 

Mr.  Green  (for  himself  and  INIr.  Wiley)  (by  request)  introduced  the  following 
bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  A(‘,t  of  1954,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Mutual  Security  Act  of 

4  1958’h 

5  Sec.  2.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 

6  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 

7  fm’ther  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$1,600,000,- 

8  000”  in  section  103  (a)  and  substituting  “1959”  and  “$!,- 

9  800,000,000”,  respectively. 

10  Sec.  3.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Securit}^  Act  of 

11  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support,  is  fur- 
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ther  amended  by  striking  out  ‘‘1958”  and  “$750,000,000” 
in  section  131  (b)  and  substituting  “1959”  and  “$835,- 
000,000”,  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  202,  wliich  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  sul>section  (a)  and  substitute  the 
following : 

“  (a)  To  carry  out  tlie  purposes  of  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  created  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Development  Loan  Fimd’ 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ‘Fund’)  which 
shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name.  The  Fund  shall 
have  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall 
be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a 
resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices  in  such  other  place 
or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate.”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  all  preceding  “is 
hereby”  m  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “The  Fund”; 
strike  out  “he”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “it”; 
strike  out  “from”  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “by” ; 
insert  after  the  third  sentence  “The  provisions  of  section  955 
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of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  sliall  not  to 

prevent  an}^  i)erson,  induding'  any  individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for  or  participating 
with  the  Fund  in  any  operatioii  or  transaction,  or  from 
acquiring  any  obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any  opera¬ 
tion  or  transaction,  engaged  in  by  the  Fund.”;  and  strike 
out  the  last  two  sentences  and  substitute  the  following  new 
sentence:  “The  President’s  semiannual  reports  to  the  Oon- 
gress  on  operations  under  this  Act,  as  provided  for  in  section 
534  of  this  Act,  shall  iiidude  detailed  information  on  the 
im])lementation  of  this  title.”. 

(h)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to  fiscal  })rovi- 
sions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  substitute  “Fund”  for  “Presi¬ 
dent”  in  the  first  sentence  and  strike  out  “against  the  Fund” 
in  that  sentence;  change  “authorized”  to  “made  available” 
in  the  second  sentence;  and  insert  “assets  of  the”  before 
“Fund”  in  the  third  sentence. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended.”. 
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(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  powers  and 
authorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  '‘management,”  before  "powees”  in  the 
heading  of  the  section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  ‘Board’)  consisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be  Chainnan,  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Eund,  and  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  on  the  International  Bank  for  Ee- 
construction  and  Development.  The  Board  shall  carry  out 
its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote 
participated  in  by  a  quorum;  and  three  members  of  the 
Board  shah  constitute  a  quorum.  Subject  to  the  foregoing 
sentence,  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  shah 
not  affect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for  organi¬ 
zation  purposes  when  and  where  cahed  by  the  Chairman. 
The  Board  may,  in  addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary 
or  appropriate  actions  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  the  Eund,  adopt,  amend  and  repeal  bylaws  governing 
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the  conduct  of  its  business  unci  tlie  performance  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  powers  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and  its  officers 
and  employees.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
under  the  Standardized  CTOvernment  Travel  Regulations  in 
connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or  reg¬ 
ular  places  of  business  for  purposes  of  business  of  the  Fund. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund 
who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who 
shall  he  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  whose 
compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  a  year.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Deputy  IManaging  Director  of  the  Fund, 
whose  compensation  shall  he  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
$19,000  a  year,  and  three  other  officers  of  the  Fund,  whose 
titles  shall  he  determined  by  the'  Board  and  whose  compen¬ 
sation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year. 
Appointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the  preceding- 
sentence  shall  be  by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director, 
in  his  capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  the 
Deputy  Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Fund 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board. 
During  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Managing- Director 
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or  in  tlie  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  shall  act  as  Manag¬ 
ing  Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  also 
absent  or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  is  vacant,  such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate 
shall  act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in 
this  subsection  shall  he  in  addition  to  positions  otherwise 
authorized  l»y  law.”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)  : 

(i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence  preceding  enter 
into”  and  substitute  '‘The  Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers 
and  authorities  vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned  to  the  Fund 
or  its  officers  or  the  Board,  may” ; 

(ii)  Strike  out  "may  be  deemed”  in  the  first  clause  of 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  "it  may  deem”; 

(iii)  Strike  out  "under  this  title”  in  the  fourth  clause 
of  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  "of  the  Fund”; 

(iv)  Strike  out  "the  Manager  of”  in  the  fifth  clause, 
both  times  it  appears  in  the  seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  sentence; 

(v)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the  first  sentence, 
following  "collection;”,  the  following:  "adopt,  alter,  and  use 
a  corporate  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed;  require 
bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  its  officers, 
attorne3"s,  agents,  and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums 
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thereon;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  (provided  that 
no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  process, 
mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any  officer 
thereof,  including  the  Board  or  any  member  thereof,  in  his 
official  capacity  or  against  property  or  funds  owned  or  held 
b}^  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his  official  capacity)  ;  exer¬ 
cise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent  or 
decedent’s  estates,  the  pnority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  replace  such  vehicle 
from  time  to  time  as  necessary;  use  the  United  States  mails 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government;”; 

(vi)  Strike  out  all  following  “operation”  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  or  in  carrying 
out  any  function.”. 

(vii)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence  after  the  first 
sentence  of  the  subsection:  “N’othing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued  to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  or  of  section  367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.  S.  C.  316).”. 

(4)  Insert  the  following  new  suhsections : 

“(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  tlie  respective 
ajipropriation  oi-  fund  used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay,  or 
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compensation,  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Eetirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  2254a) ,  except 
that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  l)y  applying  to  the  total 
basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the  employees 
of  the  Fund  covered  by  that  Act,  the  per  centum  rate  de¬ 
termined  annually  hy  the  Civil  Service  Conjmission  to  be  the 
excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  over  the  employee  deduction  rate 
specified  in  said  section  4  (a).  The  Fund  shall  also  con¬ 
tribute  at  least  (piarterly  from  such  appropriation  or  fund, 
to  the  eniplo3Tes’  compensation  fund,  the  amount  deter¬ 
mined  hy  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of  bene¬ 
fits  and  other  payments  made  from  such  fund  on  account  of 
injuries  and  deaths  of  its  employees  which  may  hereafter 
occur.  The  Fund  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury  as  mis¬ 
cellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  administration 

of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees,  as  de- 

• 

termined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

‘‘(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
shall  he  transferred  as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  records, 
])ersonnel,  and  property  of  the  International  Cooperation 
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Adininlstratioii  may,  as  agreed  by  (lui  Managing  Ilireetor 
and  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  or  as  determined  l)y  tlie  President,  ))e  transferred 
to  the  Pnnd.  Obligations  and  liabilities  incurred  against, 
and  rights  established  or  ac(|uired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with 
respect  to,  the  Development  Loan  Fund  during  the  period 
between  August  14,  1957,  and  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are  hereliy  transferred 
to,  and  accepted  and  assumed  by,  the  body  corporate  created 
by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  A  jierson  serving  as 
Manager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  of  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall 
not,  by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  that  Act,  require 
reappointment  in  order  to  serve  in  the  office  of  Managing 
'Director  provided  for  in  section  205  (b)  of  this  Act.”. 

Sec.  5.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization,  stnke 
out  “$151,900,000”  and  substitute  “$142,000,000  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959”. 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  multilateral 
technical  cooperation,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “and  related  programs”  after  “cooper- 
o 
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ATiON^’  in  the  lieading  of  the  section;  insert  ‘‘and  this  Act” 
after  “title”  in  the  first  sentence;  and  insert  “and  related” 
after  “cooperation”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  xVs- 
sistance,  strike  out  “$15,500,000”  and  “1958”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “$20,000,000”  and  “1959”,  respectively;  insert  “and 
such  related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established”  after 
“Assistance”;  and  in  the  proviso  change  “to  this  program” 
to  “for  such  purpose”  and  change  “to  the  program”  where  it 
appears  three  times  to  “for  such  purpose”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (b),  which  relates  to  contributions 
to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  strike  out  “1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

Sec.  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Secuiity  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  other  programs,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  400  (a) ,  which  relates  to  special  assist¬ 
ance,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$250,000,000”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$212,000,000”,  re¬ 
spectively;  and  strike  out  all  following  “stability”  in  the 
first  sentence  and  all  of  the  last  sentence  and  insert  a  period. 

(b)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to  President’s 


special  authority,  as  follows : 
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(1)  Insert  ‘‘and  contingkn<.'.v  fund’'  alter  “au¬ 
thority”  in  the  heading  of  this  section. 

(2)  Suhseclion  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  “for  use”  after  “made 
availahle”;  strike  out  “sueli  use  by  seetion  400  (a)  of  this 
Act”  and  substitute  “use  under  this  suhseetiou  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section”;  strike  out  “pursuant  to  authorizations 
contained  in”  and  substitute  “for  use  under”;  and 

(ii)  In  the  second  and  last  sentences  strike  out 
“section”  both  times  it  appears  and  substitute  “subsection”. 

(3)  Eedesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c),and 
insert  the  following  new  subsection  (b)  : 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,000  for  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act,  other 
than  by  title  II,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance.  $100,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in 
such  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.” 

(4)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) ,  insert  “sul)- 
section  (a)  of”  after  “under”. 

(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of 
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funds,  strike  out  ‘‘1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 

‘‘1959”. 

(d)  Eepeal  sections  403  and  404,  wliich  relate,  re¬ 
spectively,  to  special  assistaiu'e  in  joint  control  areas  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  (lerniany,  and  substitute  the  folbnying  new 
section : 

“Sec.  403.  Kesponsibilities  in  Germany— Tbe 
President  is  liereb}^  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959  not  to  exceed  $8,200,000  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act  in  order  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Germany, 
including  West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
President  may  also  use  currency  which  has  been  or  may  be 
deposited  in  the  GAEIOA  (Government  and  Eelief  in  Oc¬ 
cupied  Areas)  Special  Account,  including  that  part  of  the 
German  currency  now  or  hereafter  de])Osited  under  the  bi¬ 
lateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Eejiublic  of  Germany  (or  any  supple¬ 
mentary  or  succeeding  agreement)  which,  upon  approval  by 
the  President,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GAEIOA  Special 
Account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement. 
The  President  may  use  the  funds  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
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specify,  and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  wliicli  lie 
determines  must  he  disregarded.”. 

(e)  Amend  section  405,  whidi  relates  to  migrants, 
relugi'cs,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  suhsection  (e)  ,  strike  out  all  following  “(iscal 
year”  and  suhstitute  ”1959  not  to  exceed  $1,200, ()()()  for 
contributions  to  the  progi’am  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Eefugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under 


his  mandate.”. 


(2)  In  subsection  (d) ,  strike  out  ”1958”  and  ”$5,500,- 
000”  and  substitute  ”1959”  and  ”$8,600,000”,  respectively. 

(f)  Ill  section  406,  which  relates  to  childrerds  welfare, 
strike  out  ”1958”  and  substitute  ”1959”. 

(g)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  insert  ”for  the  fiscal  year  1959”  before 
”not  to  exceed”  in  the  first  sentence;  strike  out  ”$65,000,- 
000”  in  the  first  sentence  and  suhstitute  ”$25,000,000”;  and 
strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(h)  In  section  409  (c) ,  which  relates  to  ocean  freight 
charges,  strike  out  ”1958”  and  ”$2,200,000”  and  substitute 


”1959”  and  ”$2,100,000”,  respectively. 


(i)  In  section  410,  wliich  relates  to  Control  Act  ex- 
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pcnses, 


strike  out 


‘'1958”  in  tlie  lirst  sentence  and  substitute 


‘1959’ 


(j)  Amend  section  411,  wliicli  relates  to  administrative 


and  otlier  expenses,  as  follows: 

(I)  In  subsection  (b),  strike 
“$32,750,000”  and  substitute*  “1959” 


out  “1958”  and 
and  “133,000,000”, 


respectively;  and  insert  “and  title  II”  after  “title  I”  within 


the  first  parentheses; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c) ,  insert  “functions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  under  this  Act  or  for”  before  “normal”. 

(k)  In  section  413  (b)  (4),  which  relates  to  en¬ 

couragement  of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation, 
strike  out  “the  agency  primarily”  and  substitute  “an 
agency”;  and  insert  after  “Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration”  both  times  it  appears  in  sub- 
paragraph  (F)  “or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may 
designate”. 

(l)  In  section  419  (a),  which  relates  to  atoms  for 
peace,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$7,000,000”  in  the  second 
sentence  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$5,500,000”, 
respectively. 

(m)  In  section  420,  wliicli  relates  to  malaria  eradica¬ 
tion,  delete  “The”  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert  “In 
addition  to  such  assistance  as  may  be  furnished  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II,  the”; 
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Insert  after  tlie  word  ‘‘autliorized”  in  tin*  seeoinl  sentenee  “to 
use  funds  made  available  under  this  Aet  (other  than  chapter 
1,  title  T,  and  title  TI )  and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 


Seo.  7.  Title  Y,  cha])tei'  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  ]»rovisions,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  sliip])ing  on  United 
States  vessels,  is  amended  hv  adding  the  following  new  sem 
tence  at  the  end  thereof:  “Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  ]>rod- 
ucts  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  he  exem])t  from  the  requii-e- 
ments  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  (Public  Resolution  17, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  and  section  901  (h)  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended) 

(b)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  purchase  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  II  or’’  in  the  first 
sentence. 

(c)  Add  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  516.  Prohibition  Against  Debt  Retire¬ 
ment. — None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds  generated  as  a  result  of 
assistance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to 
make  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on 
any  debt  of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made 
to  such  government  by  any  other  foreign  government;  nor 
shall  any  of  these  funds  be  expended  for  any  purpose  for 
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which  funds  have  been  withdrawn  l)y  aii)^  recipient  country 
to  make  pa3mient  on  such  debts:  Provided,  That  to  the 
extent  that  funds  have  been  borrowed  l)y  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  in  order  to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and  such 
deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required 
to  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tion  142  (b)  of  this  Act,  such  counterpart  may  he  used 
in  such  coimtry  for  any  agreed  pur])ose  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act/’. 

Sec.  8.  Title  V,  chapter  2,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  further  amended  by  changing  section  537, 
which  relates  to  provisions  on  uses  of  fimds,  as  follows:  In 
subsection  (a)  (1),  strike  out  ‘Tor  the  fiscal  year  1958”; 
and  in  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “Not  to  exceed  $18,000,- 
000”  and  substitute  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  406  (a)  of  Public  Law  85-241,  not  to  exceed  $26,- 
000,000”,  and  add  the  following  new  clause  before  the 
period:  “,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,750,000  of  funds  made 
available  for  assistance  in  other  countries  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  available  for  such  use  under 
other  authorities  in  this  Act)  for  construction  or  acquisition 
of  such  facilities  for  such  purposes  elsewhere”. 

Sec.  9.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
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of  1954,  as  amended,  wliicli  relates  to  repeal  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  provisions,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  543  (d),  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  by  striking  out  “Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1957”  and  substituting  “Acts  of  1956,  1957 
or  1958”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to  amendments 
to  other  laws,  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
(which  deletions  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments 
contained  in  such  subsections  to  Acts  other  than  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended)  and  substituting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsections: 

“(b)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con¬ 
trol  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  846) ,  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  ‘Development  Loan  Fund;’  before  ‘Institute  of 
Inter- American  Affairs’. 

“  (c)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1651 ),  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

“  ( 1 )  In  subsection  1  (a) ,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph  between  subparagraph  (4)  and  the  last  five  lines: 

“‘(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  executive  department,  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment,  or  agency  thereof  (including  any 
coi*porate  instmmentality  of  the  United  States) ,  or  any 
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subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with  respect  to  such 
contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed  out¬ 
side  the  continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  IT 
thereof) ,  and  not  otherwise  within  the  coverage  of  this 
section,  and  ever}^  such  contract  shall  contain  provisions 
requiring  that  the  contractor  (and  subcontractor  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  contractor  with  respect  to  such  contract)  (1) 
shall,  before  commencing  peil’ormance  of  such  contract, 
provide  for  securing  to  or  on  behalf  of  employees  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  under  such  contract  the  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  and  other  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  (2)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and  effect 
during  the  term  of  such  contract,  subcontract,  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  contract,  or  while  employees  are  engaged  in 
work  peidormed  thereunder,  the  said  security  for  the 
payment  of  such  compensation  and  benefits,  but  nothing 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  em¬ 
ployee  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  exclusively  in  furnishing  materials  or  supplies 
under  his  contract;’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  1  (e),  strike  ‘(3)  or  (4)’  in  the 
last  sentence  and  substitute  therefor  ‘  (3) ,  (4) ,  or  (5) 
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“  (3)  In  subsection  1  (f) ,  insert  ‘or  in  any  work  under 
subparagraph  (5)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section’  between 
‘this  section’  and  ‘shall  not  apply’. 

“(d)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  as  amended  (42  U,  S.  C.  1701) ,  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  subparagraph  between  subpara¬ 
graph  (3)  and  the  last  fifteen  lines:  ‘or  (4)  to  any  person 
who  is  an  employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of  the 
Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no  compensation  is  pay¬ 
able  with  respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under  such  Act, 
or  to  any  person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his  personal 
services  outside  the  United  States  approved  and  financed 
bv  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (other  than  title  II  thereof)  :  Provided,  That  in 
cases  where  the  United  States  is  not  a  formal  party  to  con¬ 
tracts  approved  and  financed  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  with  respect 
to  any  such  contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts, 
work  location  under  such  contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordi¬ 
nate  contracts,  or  classification  of  employees.’  ”. 


20 


1  (c)  Amend  section  545,  which  relates  to  definitions,  as 

2  follows : 

3  (1)  III  subsection  (j),  insert  “the  Development  Loan 

4  Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and  strike  out  “title  II,”. 

5  (2)  In  subsection  (k) ,  insert  “the  Board  of  Directors 

6  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and 

7  strike  out  “title  II,”. 
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H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  28, 1958 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  pm'poses. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Mutual  Secmity  Act  of 

4  1958’\ 

5  •  Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 

6  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

7  the  following:  “This  Act  is  divided  into  chapters  and  titles, 

8  according  to  the  following  table  of  contents : 


★I 
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“TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

“Chapter  I — Military  Assistakge 
“Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance 
“Title  I — Defense  Support 
“Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund 
“Title  III  — Technical  Cooperation 
“Title  IV — Other  Programs 

“Chapter  III — Special  Assistance  and  Contingency  Fund 
“Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions” 

1  CHAPTER  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

2  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

3  Sec.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  the  Mutual 

4  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military 

5  assistance,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$1,600,- 

6  000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$1,640,- 

7  000,000”,  respectively. 

8  PROCUREMENT  PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  MILITARY 

9  ASSISTANCE 

10  Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 

11  105  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 

12  relates  to  conditions  applicable  to  military  assistance,  is 

13  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  “,  including  coordinated  produG- 

^tioh  and  procurement  programs  participated  in  by  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  the 
greatest  extent  possilile  with  respect  to  military  equipment 
and  materials  to  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area”. 
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CHAPTER  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

DEFENSE  SUPPOET 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  131  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  defense 
support,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$750,- 
000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$775,- 
000,000”,  respectively. 

DE\^LOP^UENT  LOAN  FUND 
Sec.  202'.  Title  II  of  the  chapter  designated  by  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
the  Develo])ment  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the 
following:  i  ' 

“(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  there 
is  hereby  created  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
President,  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund’  (hereinafter  refen-ed  to  in  this  title  as  the 
‘Fund’)  wliich  shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name. 
The  Fund  shall  have  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil 
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actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices  in 
such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate.”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  all  preceding  “is  here¬ 
by”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “The  Eund”;  strike 
out  “he”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “it”;  strike 
out  “and  (3)”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘^(3)”; 
insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  “,  and 
(4)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus,  of  the  activity  and  the  financing  operation  or 
transaction  involved”;  strike  out  “from”  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  and  substitute  ‘Ty”;  insert  after  the  third  sentence 
“The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including 
any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  from 
acting  for  or  participating  with  the  Eund  in  any  operation 
or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any  obligation  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  operation  or  transaction,  engaged  in  by  the 
Eund.”;  and  strike  out  the  last  two  sentences  and  substitute 
the  following  new  sentence:  “The  President’s  semiannual 
reports  to  ‘the  Congress  on  operations  under  this  Act,  as 
provided  for  in  section  534  of  this  Act,  shah,  include  detailed 
information  on  the  implementation  of  this  title.”. 
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1  (b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to  fiscal  pro- 

2  visions,  as  follows: 

3  (1)  In  subsection  (b),  substitute  “Fund”  for  “Presi- 

4  dent”  in  the  first  sentence  and  strike  out  “against  the  Fund” 

5  in  that  sentence;  change  “authorized”  to  “made  available” 
0  in  the  second  sentence;  and  insert  “assets  of  the”  before 
7  “Fund”  in  the  third  sentence. 

g  (2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substitute  the  fol- 

9  .  lowing: 

4Q  “(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly  owned 
44  Government  corporation  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject  to 

42  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 

43  Control  Act,  as  amended.”. 

14  (c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  powers  and 

15  authorities,  as  follows: 

16  (1)  Insert  “management,”  before  “powers”  in  the 

17  heading  of  the  section. 

18  (2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute 

19  the  following  new  subsections : 

20  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in 

21  a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title 

22  as  the  ‘Board’)  consisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretar}’ 

23  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  the 

24  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
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the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Eimd,  and  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  on  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  Board  shall  carry 
out  its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote 
participated  in  by  a  quorum;  and  three  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Subject  to  the  foregoing 
sentence,  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  shall 
not  affect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for  organi¬ 
zation  purposes  when  and  where  called  by  the  Chairman. 
The  Board  may,  in  addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary 
or  appropriate  actions  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  the  Fund,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the 
conduct  of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  the  authorities, 
powers,  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and  its  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
under  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations  in 
connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or  rea’u- 

o 

iar  places  of  business  for  purposes  of  business  of  the  Fund. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund 
who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  tiie  United  States  by 
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and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  whose 
compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  a  year.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  whose 
compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a 
year,  and  three  other  officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board  and  whose  compensation  shall 
be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year.  Appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director,  in  his 
capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Deputy 
Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Fund  shall 
peilonn  such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board. 
During  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Managing  Director 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  shall  act  as  Managing 
Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  also  absent 
or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing  Director  is 
vacant,  such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate  shall 
act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  positions  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)  : 

(i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence  preceding 
enter  into”  and  substitute  ‘‘The  Fund,  in  addition  to  othet 
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1  powers  and  authorities  vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned 

2  to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board,  may” ; 

3  (ii)  Strike  out  “may  be  deemed”  in  the  first  clause  of 

4  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “it  may  deem” ; 

5  (iii)  Strike  out  “under  this  title”  in  the  fourth  clause  of 

6  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “of  the  Fund” ; 

7  (iv)  Strike  out  “the  Manager  of”  in  the  fifth  clause, 

8  both  times  it  appears  in  the  seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last 

9  clause  of  the  first  sentence; 

10  (v)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the  first  sentence, 

11  following  “collection;”,  the  following:  “adopt,  alter  and  use 

12  a  corporate  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed;  require 

13  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  its  officers, 
II  attorneys,  agents  and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums 

thereon;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  (provided 
16  that  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  proc- 
II  ess,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any 
Ifi  officer  thereof,  including  the  Board  or  any  member  thereof, 

19  in  his  official  capacity  or  against  property  or  funds  owned  or 

20  held  by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his  official  capacity)  ; 

21  exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent 

22  or  decedent’s  estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the 

23  United  States ;  purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use 

24  in  the  continental  United  States  and  replace  such  vehicle 

25  from  time  to  time  as  necessary;  use  the  United  States  mails 
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in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government;”; 

(vi)  Strike  out  all  following  “operation”  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  or  in  carrying 
out  any  function.”. 

(vii)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence  after  the  first 
sentence  of  the  subsection:  “Nothing  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  exempt  tlie  Fimd  or  its  operations  from  the  apph- 
cation  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  or  of  section  367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.  S.  C.316).”. 

(4)  Insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective 
appropriation  or  fund  used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay  or 
compensation,  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  2254a), 
except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the 
total  basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the 
employees  of  the  Fund  covered  by  that  Act,  the  per  centum 
rate  determined  annually  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  be  the  excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum  rate 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system  over  the  employee 
deduction  rate  specified  in  said  section  4  (a) .  The  Fund 
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shall  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly  from  such  appropri¬ 
ation  or  fimd,  to  the  employees’  compensation  fund,  the 
amomit  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full 
cost  of  benefits  and  other  payments  made  from  such  fund 
on  account  of  injuries  and  deaths  of  its  employees  which  may 
hereafter  occur.  The  Eund  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees, 
as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

‘‘(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
shall  be  transferred  as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  records, 
personnel,  and  property  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Director 
and  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  or  as  determined  by  the  President,  he  transferred 
to  the  Fund.  Obligations  and  liabilities  incurred  against, 
and  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with 
respect  to,  the  Development  Loan  Fund  during  the  period 
between  August  14,  1957,  and  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are  hereby  transferred 
to,  and  accepted  and  assumed  by,  the  body  corporate  created 
by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  A  person  serving  as  Man- 
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ager  of  the  Development  Loan  Lund  as  of  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  that  Act,  require  reappoint¬ 
ment  in  order  to  serve  in  the  office  of  Managing  Diredor 
j)rovided  for  in  section  205  (h)  of  this  Act.’’. 

TECHNICAL  COOPEEATION 

Sec.  203.  Title  111  of  the  cha])ter  designated  by  ])ara- 
graph  (2)  of  section  501  of  this  Act  as  cha])ter  11  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  “$151,900,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$150,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959”. 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  multilateral 
technical  cooperation,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “and  related  programs”  after  “co¬ 
operation”  in  the  heading  of  the  section;  insert  “and  this 
Act”  after  “title”  in  the  first  sentence;  and  insert  “and 
related”  after  “cooperation”  in  the  first  senten(*e. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a) ,  which  relates  to  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance, 
strike  out  “$15,500,000”  and  “1958”  and  substitute  “$20,- 
000,000”  and  “1959”,  respectively;  insert  “and  such  related 
fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established”  after  “Assistance”; 
and  in  the  proviso  change  “to  this  program”  to  “for  such 
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purpose”  and  after  the  word  ‘^contributed”  the  first  time  it 
appears,  strike  the  remainder  of  the  subsection  and  insert 
“for  such  purpose  and  for  each  succeeding  calendar  year  as 
much  as  but  not  to  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
contributed  for  such  purpose  for  that  year.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (b) ,  which  relates  to  contributions  to 
the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  strike  out  “1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(c)  Amend  section  308,  which  relates  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Advisory  Board,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “such  other  officer 
as  he  may  designate  to  administer  this  title”;  insert  before 
“,  with  respect  to”  the  phrase  “appropriate  officers  admin¬ 
istering  nonmihtary  assistance”;  insert  after  “operation  of” 
the  phrase  “the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  ”;  and,  strike 
out  “,  title  II,”. 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence,  insert  after  “groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  the”  the  phrase  “Development  Loan  Fund  and 
above-mentioned”;  insert  “science,”  before  “and  education”; 
and  insert  after  “education”  the  phrase  “,  and  may  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  advisory  committees  representing  such  groups”. 

OTHEE  PEOGEAMS 

Sec.  204.  Title  IV  of  the  chapter  designated  by  section 
501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Secmlty  Act  of 
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1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  other  programs,  is 
furtlier  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of 
funds,  strike  out  ‘‘1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“1959”. 

(h)  Rei)eal  sections  403  and  404,  which  relate,  re¬ 
spectively,  to  special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas  and 
responsibilities  in  Germany,  and  substitute  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  in  Geemany.— The 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959  not  to  exceed  $8,200,000  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  450  (a)  of  this  Act  in  order  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Germany, 
including  West  Berlin.  In  carr}dng  out  this  section,  the 
President  mav  also  use  currency  which  has  been  or  mav  he 
deposited  in  the  GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occu¬ 
pied  Areas)  Special  Account,  including  that  part  of  the 
German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the 
bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  betw^een  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (or 
any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement)  which,  upon 
approval  by  the  President,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 
Special  Account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agree- 
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ment.  The  President  may  use  the  funds  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify,  and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law" 
which  he  determines  must  be  disregarded.”. 

(c)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants, 
refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  all  following  ‘‘fiscal 
year”  and  substitute  “1959  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for 
contributions  to  the  program  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under 
his  mandate.”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  “1958”  and 
“$5,500,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$8,600,000”, 
respectively. 

(d)  In  section  406,  wdiich  relates  to  children’s  welfare, 
strike  out  “1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(e)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  insert  “for  the  fiscal  year  1959”  before 
“not  to  exceed”  in  the  first  sentence;  and  strike  out  “$65,- 
000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “$25,000,000”. 

(f)  In  section  409  (c),  wdiich  relates  to  ocean  freight 
charges,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$2,200,000”  and  substitute 
“1959”  and  “$2,100,000”,  respectively. 

(g)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  ex- 
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penses,  strike  out  “1958’’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“1959”. 

(h)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  and  other  expenses,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$32,- 
750,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$33,000,000”,  re¬ 
spectively;  and  insert  “and  title  II  of  chapter  II”  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  close  of  the  first  parentheses; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  insert  “functions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  under  this  Act  or  for”  before  “normal”. 

(i)  In  section  413  (b)  (4),  which  relates  to  encour¬ 
agement  of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation,  strike 
out  “the  agency  primaiily”  and  substitute  “an  agency”;  sub¬ 
stitute  a  colon  for  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(E),  and  add  the  following  proviso  to  that  subparagraph: 
“ :  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type 
of  guaranty  is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly  re¬ 
duced;”;  and  insert  after  “Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration”  both  times  it  appears  in  sub- 
paragraph  (E)  “or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may 
designate”. 

(j)  Section  414  (b)  of  such  Act,  which  relates  to  mu¬ 
nitions  control,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
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following:  “Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  importation 
or  reimportation  into  the  United  States  (other  than  for  the 
Armed  Uorces  of  the  United  States)  of  arms  or  ammuni¬ 
tion  originally  manufactured  for  mihtary  purposes,  or  parts 
thereof,  except  those  which  are  curios  or  antiques  and  are  not 
in  condition  to  be  used  as  firearms.” 

(k)  In  section  419  (a) ,  which  relates  to  atoms  for 
peace,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$7,000,000”  in  the  second 
sentence  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$5,500,000”,  respec¬ 
tively. 

(l)  In  section  420,  which  relates  to  malaria  eradica¬ 
tion,  delete  “The”  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert  “In  ad¬ 
dition  to  such  assistance  as  may  he  furnished  for  this  purpose 
iu  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II.  of  chapter  II, 
the”;  insert  after  the  word  “authorized”  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  “to  use  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  (other 
than  chapter  I,  and  title  II  of  chapter  II)”;  and  strike  out 
the  last  sentence. 

CHAPTER  III— SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
CONTINGENCY  EUND 
special  assistance 

Sec.  301.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  redesignated  by  paragraph  (11)  (B)  of 
section  501  of  this  Act  as  section  450  of  chapter  III  of  the 
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Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
special  assistance,  is  amended  hy  stiiking  out  “1958”  and 
“$250,000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$185,000,000”,  re¬ 
spectively;  and  by  striking  out  all  following  “stability”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  all  of  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
a  period. 

president’s  special  authority  and  contingency 

FUND 

Sec.  302.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  redesignated  by  paragraph  (11)  (B) 
of  section  501  of  this  Act  as  section  451  of  chapter  III  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  President’s  special  authority,  is  amended  as  follows:. 

(a)  Insert  “and  contingency  fund”  after  “author¬ 
ity”  in  the  heading  of  this  section. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  “for  use”  after  “made 
available”;  strike  out  “such  use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this 
Act”  and  substitute  “use  under  this  subsection’ hy  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section”;  strike  out  “pursuant  to  authorizations 
contained  in”  and  substitute  “for  use  under” ;  and 

(2)  In  the  second  and  last  sentence  strike  out  “section” 
both  times  it  appears  and  substitute  “subsection”. 
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(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c) ,  and 
insert  the  following  new  subsection  (b)  : 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  for  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than  by 
title  II  of  chapter  II,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance.  Any 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.” 

(d)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) ,  insert  “sub¬ 
section  (a)  of’  after  “under”. 

CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

GENEEAL  PEOVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (15)  of 
section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  and 
administrative  provisions,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping  on  United 
States  vessels,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence  at  the  end  thereof:  “Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  (Public  Resolution  17, 
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2  Seventy-tliird  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the  Mer- 

2  chant  ^Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended) 

3  (b)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  purchase  of  commodi- 
^  ties,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  II  or”  in  the  first  sen- 
5  tence. 

0  (c)  Add  the  following  new  sections  immediately  after 

rj  section  515: 

3  “Sec.  516.  Prohibition  Against  Debt  Retire- 
g  MENT. — None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  nor 
any  of  the  counterpart  funds  generated  as  a  result  of  assist- 
ance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  make 

22  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  debt 

23  of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such  gov- 

24  ernment  by  any  other  foreign  goveniment;  nor  shall  any  of 

25  these  funds  be  expended  for  aii}^  purpose  for  which  funds 

26  have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  country  to  make  pay- 

27  ment  on  such  debts :  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  that  funds 

28  have  been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  government  in  order  to 

29  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and  such  deposit  is  in  excess 

20  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pur- 

21  suant  to  the  foimula  prescribed  by  section  142  (b)  of  this 

22  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such  country  for  any 

23  agreed  purpose  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

24  “Sec.  517.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Esti- 

25  MATES.— After  June  30,  1958,  no  agreement  or  grant  which 
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constitutes  an  obligation  of  the  United  States  under  section 
1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  shall  be 
made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  title  I  or  III  (ex¬ 
cept  section  306)  of  chapter  II,  or  section  450  (a)  — 

“  ( 1 )  if  such  agreement  or  gi’ant  requires  substan¬ 
tive  technical  or  financial  planning,  until  engineering, 
financial,  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
assistance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  providing  such  assistance,  have 
been  completed;  and 

“  (2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative 
action  within  the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legisla¬ 
tive  action  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  one  year  from  the  date  the  agreement  or 
grant  is  made. 

All  funds  obligated  for  assistance  pursuant  to  each  agree¬ 
ment  or  grant  described  in  subparagraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
section  shall  be  used  only  to  liquidate  the  obligations  pursu¬ 
ant  to  such  agreement  or  grant,  and  any  funds  not  so  used 
shall  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering,  financial,  and  other 
plans. 

“Sec.  518.  Peotection  of  United  States  Econ¬ 
omy. — Operations  under  titles  I  and  II  of  chapter  II  shall 
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be  reviewed  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  committee  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  such  operations  have  adversely  affected  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  sm’plus.  If  the  committee  finds  that  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  in  general  or  any  area  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  in  particular  has  suffered  undue 
adverse  effects  as  a  result  of  such  operations,  the  committee 
shall  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.”. 

(d)  Section  537,  which  relates  to  provisions  on  uses 
of  funds,  is  amended  as  follows :  in  subsection  (a)  ( 1 ) ,  strike 
out  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958”;  and  in  subsection  (c) ,  strike 
out  “Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000”  and  substitute  “Notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  406  (a)  of  Pubhc  Law 
85-241,  not  to  exceed  $26,000,000”,  and  add  the  following 
new  clause  before  the  period:  “,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,750,- 
000  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  in  other  countries 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  available 
for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)  for  construc¬ 
tion  or  acquisition  of  such  facilities  for  such  purposes  else¬ 
where”. 

(e)  Amend  section  543  (d),  which  relates  to  saving 
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provisions,  by  striking  out  ‘‘Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1957”  and  substituting  “Act  of  1956,  1957, 
or  1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence  after  the  second  sentence:  “Until  June  30, 
1958,  funds  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  so 
used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1958.”. 

(f)  Amend  section  545,  which  relates  to  definitions, 
as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (j),  insert  “the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and  strike  out  “title  II,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (k),  insert  “the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and 
strike  out  “title  II,”. 

CHAPTER  V— REORGANIZATION  OF  MUTUAL 

SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954  AND  AMENDMENTS 

TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Reorganization  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 

Sec.  501.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  fmther  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  heading  of  title  I  and  of  chapter  I 
of  such  title,  and  immediately  before  section  101,  insert  the 
following : 
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“CHAPTER  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE” 

(2)  Immediately  above  section  131,  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“CHAPTER  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
“Title  I — Defense  Support” 

(3)  In  section  131  (a),  strike  out  “chapter  1  of  this 
title”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(4)  In  section  131  (d) ,  immediately  after  “title”,  insert 
“or  chapter  I”. 

(5)  Immediately  above  section  141,  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading. 

(6)  In  section  141,  immediately  after  “title”  both  times 
it  appears  insert  “or  chapter  I”. 

(7)  (A)  In  section  142  (a),  strike  out  “chapter  1  of 
this  title”  each  place  it  appears  and  insert  “chapter  I”. 

(B)  In  such  section  142  (a) ,  stiike  out  “under  this 
title”  and  “purposes  of  this  title”  each  place  they  appear 
and  insert  “under  chapter  I  or  mider  this  title”,  and  “pur¬ 
poses  of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title”,  respectively. 

(8)  Section  142  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chap¬ 
ter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“this  title”. 

(9)  Section  144  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  “under  this  title”  the  following:  “or  chapter  I”. 
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(10)  Section  202  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ^^401 
(a)  ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘‘451  (a) 

(11)  (A)  Immediately  after  section  420,  insert  the 
following  new  chapter  heading: 

“CHAPTER  III— SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
CONTINGENCY  FUND” 

(B)  Sections  400  and  401  are  redesignated  as  sections 
450  and  451,  respectively,  of  chapter  III. 

(12)  Section  405  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401” 
and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “451”. 

(13)  Section  410  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1 
of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(14)  Section  411  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “chapter 
I”. 

(15)  Immediately  above  section  501,  strike  out  the 
heading  of  title  V  and  of  chapter  1  of  that  title  and  insert 
the  foUowing : 

“CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE  PROVISIONS” 

t 

(16)  Section  503  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter 
1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(17)  (A)  Section  504  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chapter  3  of  title  I,”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  heu  thereof  “chapters  II  and  III”. 
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(B)  Section  504  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out ‘‘chap¬ 
ter  1  of  title  I’’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(18)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  510  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “title  I  of  chapter  H’h 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  510  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “title  I  or  II  of  chapter  II”. 

(19)  Section  511  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title 
I”  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  “chapter  I  or  title  I  of 
chapter  II”. 

(20)  Section  511  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter 
I”. 

(21)  Section  513  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “451”. 

(22)  Immediately  above  section  521,  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading. 

(23)  In  section  521  (b),  insert  “of  chapter  II”  im¬ 
mediately  after  “title  III”. 

(24)  In  section  521  (c) ,  strike  out  “chapter  3  of  title 
I”  and  insert  in  heu  thereof  “title  I  of  chapter  II”. 

(25)  Sections  522  (c)  and  522  (d)  are  each  amended 
hy  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “chapter  I”. 
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(26)  Section  523  (c)  (2)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter 

r. 

(27)  Section  524  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter 

I  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(28)  Section  534  is  amended  by  striking  out  “400” 
and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “450”. 

(29)  The  portion  of  section  537  (a)  which  precedes 
paragraph  ( 1 )  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title 
I”  and  insertiug  in  heu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(30)  Section  537  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “400 
(a)  ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “450  (a)  ”. 

(31)  Immediately  above  section  541,  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading. 

(32)  Section  545  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter 

I”. 

(33)  Section  545  (h)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(34)  Sections  545  (j)  and  545  (k)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  “chapter  3  of”,  and  by  inserting  “of  chapter 

II  or  under  chapter  III”  inunediately  after  “title  IV”. 

(35)  Section  549  is  amended  by  inserting  “of  chapter 
II”  immediately  after  “title  III”.  ’ 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHEE  LAWS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.  S.  C.  1651) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section,  insert  the 
following  new  subparagraph  between  subparagraph  (4)  and 
the  last  five  lines : 

“(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  executive  department,  in¬ 
dependent  establishment,  or  agency  thereof  (including 
any  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United  States) , 
or  any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with  respect 
to  such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed 
outside  the  continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual 
•Secuiity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  II 
of  chapter  II  thereof) ,  and  not  otheiWise  within  the 
coverage  of  this  section,  and  every  such  contract  shall 
contain  provisions  requiring  that  the  contractor  (and 
subcontractor  or  subordinate  contractor  with  respect  to 
such  contract)  (A)  shall,  before  commencing  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  contract,  provide  for  securing  to  or  on 
behaK  of  employees  engaged  in  work  under  such  con¬ 
tract  the  payment  of  compensation  and  other  benefits 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  shaU  maintain 
in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  tenn  of  such  contract, 
subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract,  or  while  employees 
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are  engaged  in  work  performed  thereunder,  the  said 
security  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation  and 
benefits,  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  apply  to  any  employee  of  such  contractor  or  sub¬ 
contractor  who  is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing 
materials  or  suppfies  under  his  contract;”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  of  such  section,  strike  “(3)  or 
(4)  ”  in  the  last  sentence  and  substitute  therefor  ‘‘  (3) ,  (4) , 
or  (5)’h 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  of  such  section,  insert  “or 
in  any  work  under  subparagraph  (5)  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section”  between  “this  section”  and  “shall  not  apply”. 

(b)  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1935,  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  425),  strike  out  “$30,000”  and  insert 
“$33,000”,  and  strike  out  “$15,000”  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  and  insert  “$18,000”. 

(c)  In  section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  846) ,  insert  “Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund;”  before  “Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs”. 

(d)  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  11,  1956  (70  Stat. 
523),  strike  out  all  beginning  with  “An”  down  through 
“Conference  and”  and  substitute  “There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually,  for  the  annual  contribution  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  North  Atlantic 
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Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Conference,  such  sum  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  Group  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  such  Conference,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  for 
any  year  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
annual  contributions  made  for  that  year  by  all  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  Conference,  and”. 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C. 
287q)  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  sentences 
at  the  end  thereof:  “The  National  Commission  is  further 
authorized  to  receive  and  accept  services  and  gifts  or  be¬ 
quests  of  money  or  materials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Organization.  Any  money  so  received  shall  be  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  subject  to  disbursement 
through  the  disbursement  facihties  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  as  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  by  grant  or  otherwise 
until  expended :  Provided,  That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may 
be  accepted  or  disbursed  if  the  terms  thereof  are  inconsistent 
with  the  pui'poses  of  the  National  Commission  as  set  forth  in 
this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  In  no 
event  shall  the  National  Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests 
in  excess  of  $200,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year. 
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Gifts  or  bequests  provided  for  herein  shall,  for  the  pui-poses 
of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
gift  to  or  for  the  United  States.  The  National  Commission 
and  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Congress  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  bequests 
received  and  disbursed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.” 

(f)  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  June  30,  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
272a  (a)  ) ,  which  precedes  as  apportioned”  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  (a)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  such  expenses”. 

(g)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1701),  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  subparagraph  between 
subparagraph  (3)  and  the  last  15  lines :  ‘Ar  (4)  to  any  per¬ 
son  who  is  an  employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of 
the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no  compensation  is 
payable  with  respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under  such 
Act,  or  to  any  person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  services  outside  the  United  States  approved  and 
financed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II 
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thereof)  :  Provided,  That  in  cases  where  the  United  States 
is  not  a  formal  party  to  contracts  approved  and  financed 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion,  waive  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  any  such  contracts,  sub¬ 
contracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  work  location  under  such 
contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  or  classifi- 
ation  of  employees.” 
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Copyrights . H 
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Mutual  security. .... 

Research . . , 

in  1  ft 

P^nuts. . . . . . 

Saline  water. , , , , 

9 

Personnel . 

./l2 

Statehood . . 

-  .  .  17 

Poultry  inspection,  .y 

Trade  agreements... 

Price \upports. . . . X 

Virgin  Islands . 

Public  baw  480.. 

Wheat  agreement .  ^  - 

f  .  6 

Reclamation. , . .  . . 

Wildlife. . . 

HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  ordered  repbls^ed  bill  to  extend  mutual  security  pro* 
gram.  Rep.  Sullivan  criticized  Secretly ' X^^suspension  of  poultry  inspection  regu¬ 
lation,  Sen,  Watkins  introduced  andy/discussXd  bill  to  extend  and  expand  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  programs. 


3. 


SENATE 

FORESTRY.  The  In^ior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordX:ed  reported  with 
amen^ents  S.  3^1,  to  provide  alternatives  of  either  pri^e  or  Federal 

acquisition  o^he  part  of  the  Klamath  Indian  forest  lands^ich  must  be  sold 
under  the  te^ination  act.  p.  D362  ^ 

Sen.  Nei^rger  inserted  an  article  he  wrote,  "Solving  the  Stubborn  Klamath 
Dilemma,  /n  which  he  urged  that  the  Federal  Government  acquireThe  Klamath 
lands  the  National  Forest  system,  pp.  6823-5  ^ 

SALINE^ATER,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  repoV^ed  with 
am^ments  S.  J.  Res.  135,  to  authorize  the  Interior  Department  to  consYruct 
any  operate  a  salt-water  conversion  demonstration  plant,  p.  D363  \ 

!CLAMATION.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  i;ithout  ali^^d- 
ment  S  Res.  299,  to  accelerate  construction  of  various  reclamation  projects  \ 
in  17  Western  States.  Sens.  Anderson,  Johnson,  and  Case,  S.  D.,  discussed  the 
measure,  which  xjould  increase  reclamation  spending  for  1959  from  $230  million 
as  proposed  by  the  President,  to  $300  million.. pp.  6847-8 


-  2  - 

\4.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Javits  inserted  his  report  to  his  constituents  on  recent 
actions  of  Congress,  explaining  his  position  on  the  ,dair^  an  arm 
support  and  acreage  allotment  freeze  measures,  and  his  support  or  ex  ^ 

)f  Public  Law  480  and  other  programs,  pp.  6812-15 

5.  ECOItoMIC  situation.  Sen.  Johnson  commended  the  Senate  for  passing  var^s 

raeashres  to  combat  recession  and  urged  the  House  to  act  on  the  measures. 

sIn!\Humphrey  inserted  six  articles  on  the  present  economic  sij^ation,  and 
assertedN;hat  action  was  needed  to  halt  recession,  pp.  6818-23 

6.  WHEAT  AGREEMI^T.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  pamphlet,  "The  Against 

American  JewsV'  which  included  a  section  on  the  effect  of  ^alleged  boycott 
on  the  InternaWonal  Wheat  Agreement.  The  pamphlet  state^that  Arab  refusal 
to  handle  wheat  Shipped  on  "blacklisted"  vessels  increa^s  shipping  costs 
which  are  paid  in^art  (through  Federal  subsidy)  by  Am^ican  taxpayers, 
pp.  6817-18 


7.  YOUTH  CONSERVATION.  Sei 
Idaho,  Farmers  Union  lo 
Conservation  Corps,  p 


Humphrey  inserted  a  resol 
il,  urging  enactment  of 
6X95 


it ion  of  the  Lewiston, 

3582  to  establish  a  Youth 


8.  INTERIOR  APPROPRIATIONS.  TheNlnterior  Depar^ent  and  related  agencies  app  o- 
priation  bill  for  1959,  induing  Forest  ^rvice  items,  H.  R.  10746,  was  made 
the  Senate’s  pending  business,  tod  Sen.  Jbhnson  announced  that  it  would  be 
considered  Wed. ,  Apr.  30,  p,  68* 


9,  MUTUAL  SECURITY.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  H,  R,  12181, 
to  extend  the  mutual  security  program,  p.  D364 _ 

10.  CONTRACTS.  Both  Houses  receded  from  GSA  a\eport  on  contracts  negotiated 

for  research  and  developme;^^  purposes  for  th^six-month  period  ending  Dec.  31, 
1957.  pp.  6793,6886 

11.  COPYRIGHTS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with\amendment  H.  R.  8419,  to 

provide  a  legal  rem^xiy  for  o\mers  of  copyrights  agH^^st  infringements  by  the 

U.  S.  p.  D365 


14, 


12.  PERSONNEL.  The  ^diciary  Committee  tabled  H,  R.  4757  an'H  5267  to  grant 

certain  employees  of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Commerce,  the  General 
Services  Admfoistration,  and  Federal  probation  officers  prtoection  of  the 
Criminal  C^roe  against  assaults  and  homicides,  p.  D365 


C 


13.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  the  bill  to^tend 

employment  compensation  benefits  would  be  taken  up  Wed. ,  Apr.  30\  and  would 
proh^ly  be  debated  for  the  remainder  of  the  week.  p.  6872 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen,  Neuberger  inserting  an  ar^^le, 
"The  Columbia:  Mightiest  Power  Builder  on  Earth,"  describing  the  water  and 
power  resources  of  the  Columbia  River,  pp,  A3863-4 

Rep.  Scudder  inserted  an  editorial  favoring  the  proposed  Trinity  River 

project,  pp.  A3877-8 
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HOUSE 


1.  PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS,  /The  Rules  Committee  reported  aNresolution  for  considera¬ 

tion  of  H.  R,  9020,  to' transfer  certain  functions  under  \he  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act  from  this  JZTepartment  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commi^ion.  p,  7402 

2.  COTTON.  Passed  w^hout  amendment  H,  R,  11399,  to  authorize  tli«  Secretary  to  set 

the  level  of  pr^e  support  for  extra  long-staple  cotton  at  betWen  60  to  75 
percent  of  pai^ity^  p^  7389 

3.  MUTUAL  SECURITY^  The  Foreign  Affairs  "fcommittee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R. 

12181,  to  extend  the  mutual  security  program  (H,  Rept,  1696),  p.  7402 


4.  WEATHER^ODIFICATION,  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  rep^  1 

with  .amendment  S.  86,  to  provide  for  a  research  program  in  the  field  of  ither 
modji^ication  to  be  conducted  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  (H,  Rept  j95)  . 
py7402 


5. 


SXPORT-IIiPORT  BANK.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.  R.  10459,  to  increase  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Vlashington.  p.  7402 
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dV  VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  > 
\h.  R.  12226,  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  to  / 

'^ne  30,  1969.  p.  D394  / 

7,  FORElSTRY,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R. 

6198\to  transfer  approximately  6,000  acres  of  land  from  the  Sequoia  Na^onal  • 
Park  th  the  Sequoia  National  Forest,  Calif,  p,  D394  / 

8,  WHEAT  QUOtXs,  Rep,  Bow  urged  all  eligible  farmers  to  vote  in  the  wh^t  quota 

referendum\o  be  held  June  20,  stating  that  "in  my  own  district  w^have  a  grow¬ 
ing  spirit  o^rebellion  against  the  wheat  law,"  and  that  "last  yvax  22,6  percent 
of  the  farmer^eligible  to  vote  placed  marketing  quotas  in  eff^t  on  all  wheat 
farmers,"  He  a^o  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  urging  whe^  farmers  to  vote 
in  the  referendumv  p,  7401  / 

9,  ECONOMIC  SITUATION,  l^p.  Reuss  urged  a  program  to  raise  ^comes  and  lower 

prices,  including  dir^t  production  payments  to  family-^ized  farms,  and  in¬ 
serted  a  newspaper  article  discussing  the  current  Inc^e  and  price  situation, 
pp.  7392-94  \  / 

10,  BEANS,  Rep,  Bentley  discuss^  increased  production  and  consumption  of  beans, 

p.  7390  \  / 

11,  RECIPROCAL  TRADE.  Rep,  Baily  ur^d  greater  c/mgressional  control  over  recipro¬ 

cal  trade  agreements,  and  urged  "Legislati^  that  would  restore  congressional 
control  at  the  very  minimum  to  the\oint  pt  controlling  the  escape  clause 
remedy,"  pp,  7399-7400  \  / 

12,  POSTAL  RATES,  The  "Daily  Digest"  statesNthat  conferees  continued  to  resolve 

differences  on  the  postal  rate  and ypay  iiicrease  bill,  and  "announced  that 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  a  p^ferentiM  rate  of  2  cents  for  handwritten 
Government  post  cards."  p,  D39^  \ 


SENATE 


13.  FORESTRY,  Passed  as  repor^d  S,  3051,  to  provide  alkfematives  of  either  private  * 


or  Federal  acquisition  op  the  part  of  the  Klamath  iMian  forest  lands  which  'v. 
must  be  sold  under  theyTermination  Act.  pp,  7352-63 \ 

Sen.  Neuberger  insisted  an  article  urging  passage  o^the  Klamath  bill, 
p.  7335  /  \ 

Sen,  Wiley  ins^ted  a  letter  from  the  Menominee  Coordirteting  and  Negotiating 
Committee  urging/rull  Federal  reimbursement  for  the  sums  sp^t  by  the  Menominees 
in  preparing  the  Termination  Act  to  become  effective  andNspposing  any  change 
in  the  Termin^ion  Act,  pp,  7334-5  .  \ 

Sen.  Jaylts  inserted  resolutions  of  two  N,  Y,  County  Boards  ur^ng  that  the 
last  day  >of  April  be  fixed  as  National  Arbor  Day.  p.  7326  \ 

14,  FOREIG^AID,  Sen,  Wiley  submitted  an  amendment  to  S,  3318,  to  extend  ^e  Mutual 
Secujftty  Act,  which  would  make  certain  authorizations  permanent,  includ^ig 
technical  aid,  with  the  Organization  of  American  States,  refugee  relief, Nthe 
N,  children's  fund,  ocean  freigl:±  relief  shipment  charges,  and  Battle  Ac\ 
/expenses,  p.  7331  \ 

Sen,  Mansfield  submitted  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  to  transfer  the  functi^s 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  to  the  Department  of  State.  \ 


/  pp.  7331-2 
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Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  12181] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

Introduction 

Starting  February  18,  1958,  the  committee  spent  2  months  holding 
hearings  on  the  Executive  request  for  extension  of  the  mutual  security 

Erogram.  During  that  time  the  committee  held  42  meetings  and 
eard  91  witnesses.  In  addition  to  its  questioning  during  the  hear¬ 
ings,  the  committee  submitted  over  300  written  questions  to  the 
Executive.  Written  answers  have  been  included  in  the  printed 
hearings  except  for  a  few  answers  which  are  classified.  These  classified 
answers  are  available  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  room  to  any 
Member  of  the  House  who  will  respect  the  classification. 

The  present  bill  extends  the  various  programs,  authorizes  $2,958 
million  which  is  $339  million  less  than  the  Executive  request  and 
makes  various  changes  in  the  basic  law  to  tighten  up  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program  and  more  clearly  to  separate  military  assistance 
from  economic  aid. 

For  fiscal  year  1958,  $3,435,810,000  w^as  appropriated,  of  which 
$667,050,000  was  reappropriation  of  funds  previously  appropriated. 

A  table  showing  the  reductions  is  found  on  page  9. 

The  committee  reduced  the  amounts  in  four  instances  and  increased 
the  amount  in  one.  Each  reduction  represeiited  the  committee’s 
collective  judgment  as  an  adjustment  that  could  safely  be  made  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  program  after  careful  review  of  the  amounts 
recommended  by  the  executive  branch  for  each  country.  The  amount 
programed  for  individual  countries,  except  for  technical  cooperation, 
is  not  made  public.  In  the  case  of  military  assistance  it  would  benefit 
oiu*  enemies  to  know  how  much  each  country  is  to  get.  In  the  case 
of  economic  assistance  we  delay  giving  out  information  as  to  amounts 
for  specific  countries  before  congressional  action  has  been  completed 
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on  appropriations  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  disappointment.  As 
the  acting  chairman  announced  on  March  20  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  any  Member  of  the  House  can,  however,  examine  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  every  country  in  the  Foreign  Affau’s  Committee  room  or  at 
the  committee  table  during  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  on  the  floor 
if  he  will  respect  the  classification  of  the  information. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  have  not  specified  in  the  bill,  nor 
included  in  this  report,  the  country  programs  which  we  believe  can  be 
safely  reduced  or  reprogramed. 

The  reductions  we  have  made  will  require  the  Executive  to  revise 
certain  of  its  priorities  and  to  reconsider  its  programs.  Further  cuts 
in  the  authorizations  would  involve  the  elimination  or  curtailment  of 
important  phases  of  the  program. 

I.  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

The  world  situation  is  tense,  there  is  armed  conflict  in  certain  areas, 
deep-rooted  hostilities  between  nations  appear  in  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  to  be  increasing  in  intensity,  and  a  few  nations  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  are  pursuing  com-ses  which  increase  their  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  Soviet  subversion.  The  value  of  the  mutual  security  program 
has  been  questioned  because  a  decade  of  United  States  foreign  aid 
has  not  firmly  established  world  peace,  has  not  assured  the  economic 
health  of  all  nations,  and  has  not  reconciled  all  chronic  enmities. 

The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  present  day  controversies  between 
nations  have  been  either  initiated  or  aggravated  by  the  deliberate 
action  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  all  of  them  constitute  potential  threats 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  because  of  the  determined  efforts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  promote  dissension.  Nothing  should  be  permitted 
to  obscure  the  fact  that  the  key  to  present  world  tensions  and  the 
continuing  succession  of  international  crises  is  Soviet  aggression  and 
its  avowedly  unchanged  objective  of  world  domination. 

A  cold  war  must  inevitably  be  long  and  frustrating.  In  a  hot  war 
it  is  possible  to  direct  action  against  the  center  of  enemy  power. 
In  a  cold  war  we  find  it  necessary  to  direct  our  efforts  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  to  adjust  their  scale  to  the  psychological  and  political 
reactions  of  others  rather  than  to  our  own  sense  of  urgency. 

The  termination  or  drastic  cm’tailment  of  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  would  inevitably  mean  that  we  would  lose  the  cold  war.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  can  find  no  justification  for  the  United 
States  deliberately  to  choose  such  a  course.  We  do  not  believe  that 
our  cold  war  strategy  should  be  abandoned. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  United  States  foreign  policy  is  to 
prevent  any  more  of  the  material  or  human  resources  of  the  world 
from  falling  under  Soviet  domination.  \Vliile  the  danger  that  this 
may  occur  persists  and  while  there  are  certain  areas  where  the  Soviet 
leaders  are  undoubtedly  encouraged  by  the  results  of  their  efforts, 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  United  States  would  be  more 
secure  or  that  the  prospect  for  world  peace  would  be  improved  if  we 
quit  trying  and,  by  default,  allowed  the  Communists  to  take  over.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mutual  security  program  has  not  only  stimulated 
the  freedom  orientation  of  many  areas  but  wiU  be  a  major  factor  in 
future  progress  toward  world  peace. 

We  have  entered  into  commitments  with  42  nations  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  our  common  defense.  In  this  era  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  penetration  of  outer  space,  mili- 
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tary  strategy  is  being  revised  rapidly.  The  nations  which  receive 
military  assistance  from  us  understandably  have  doubts  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  military  attack  which  they  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
and  of  the  role  they  may  be  called  on  to  assume  in  the  common  defense. 
This  bill  authorizes  funds  for  providing  our  allies  with  new  weapons 
Avhich  will  enable  them  to  meet  the  strategic  requirements  of  the  future. 
It  is  essential,  however,  that  we  continue  to  supply  weapons  which 
nre  necessar}*  to  the  strategy  of  today. 

We  assume  a  risk  that,  in  the  light  of  now  developments,  certain  of 
our  allies  may  withdraw  from  or  revise  their  commitments.  We  may 
need  to  modify  or  revise  our  strategic  concepts.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  discernible  justification  for  us  to  take  the  initiative  in  disman¬ 
tling  the  defense  structure  which  has  been  developed.  Our  overseas 
bases  are  of  increasing  importance  to  our  mutual  security.  Without 
the  mutual  security  program  our  rights  and  all  of  the  present  bases 
would  be  jeopardized  and  the  loss  of  some  of  them  would  be  inevitable. 
It  is  essential  to  our  security  that  we  continue  to  give  assistance  to 
foreign  nations. 

Since  World  War  II,  20  nations  with  a  population  of  nearly  800 
million  have  attained  national  independence.  Our  relations  vfith  them 
are  of  immediate  and  long-range  importance.  Certain  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  because  of  their  strategic  locations  or  because  of  their  natural 
resources,  would  greatly  strengthen  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites 
if  they  came  under  Communist  domination.  A  generation  from  now 
the  peace  of  the  world  as  well  as  our  own  prosperity  may  depend  to 
a  considerable  degree  on  the  manner  in  which  the  new  nations  of 
Asia  and  Africa  have  developed  their  own  political,  economic,  and 
social  potentials  through  their  newfound  national  independence.  We 
want  these  new  nations,  devoted  to  their  own  development,  to  become 
increasingly  powerful  friends  of  all  nations  enjoying  national  inde¬ 
pendence  and  to  recognize  that  interdependence  is  essential  to  inde¬ 
pendence.  We  also  want  them  to  recognize  that  with  independence 
comes  responsibility  to  maintain  the  liberties  the  free  world  strives 
to  secure. 

Most  of  the  newer  nations  are  concerned  primarily  with  their  own 
immediate  internal  problems.  They  have  been  preoccupied  so  long 
\vith  their  struggle  against  the  former  colonial  powers  that  they 
are  often  motivated  more  by  fear  of  the  old  colonialism  than  they 
are  apprehensive  over  the  real  and  present  dangers  with  which 
Communist  colonialism  confronts  them. 

Nevertheless,  several  of  these  nations,  in  spite  of  their  proximity 
to  Communist  territory,  have  stood  firm  against  Communist 
pressme  and  are  depending  on  us  for  encouragement  and  support. 
Others  maintain  a  policy  of  what  they  regard  as  neutrality.  By 
withdrawing  our  aid  to  such  countries  or  by  imposing  rigid  conditions 
as  to  its  use,  we  could  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  maintain 
their  independence.  We  are  undoubtedly  taking  a  risk  in  certain 
instances  that  beneficiaries  of  our  assistance  may  some  day  succumb 
to  Communist  subversion.  In  a  few  instances  the  situation  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  uncertain  as  to  require  constant  appraisals  as  to  whether 
our  aid  should  continue.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  however,  how  the 
United  States  would  strengthen  its  position  by  discontinuing  our 
efforts  to  develop  satisfactory  relationships  with  such  countries. 

The  accomplishments  of  our  aid  program  during  the  past  decade 
give  us  confidence  as  to  its  future  contributions.  Western  Europe  has 
recovered  in  large  measure  its  economic  health.  The  countries  on  the 
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periphery  of  the  Communist  land  mass  have  stood  firm  against  Com¬ 
munist  pressures  and  blandishments.  Communist  infiltration  in 
Greece  and  Iran  has  been  turned  back.  Formosa,  South  Korea,  and 
Vietnam  are  going  concerns.  NATO  and  SEATO  have  become  vital 
regional  groupings.  These,  our  bases,  and  the  forces  of  other  friendly 
nations  are  a  bulwark  of  our  security.  Economic  aid  and  technical 
cooperation  have  established  beachheads  of  hope  and  respect  in 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  south  Asia,  southeast  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  These  achievements,  accomplished  in  a  little  over  10  years 
of  pioneering  effort,  constitute  a  record  equaled  by  no  other  nation. 

II.  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CONTROL  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

The  committee  has  given  particular  consideration  this  year  to  the 
administration  and  control  of  the  mutual  security  program.  A  study 
has  been  made  of  the  reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
various  aspects  of  the  program  and  of  the  reports  of  three  subcom¬ 
mittees  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  which  investi¬ 
gated  certain  phases  of  the  mutual  secmity  program.  Testimony  has 
been  heard  from  the  Comptroller  General  and  members  of  his  staff, 
as  well  as  from  the  chairmen  and  certain  members  of  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations.  Representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  gave  detailed  testimony  on  points  raised  in  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  and  the  subcommittee  reports  and  submitted  written 
answers  to  questions  from  the  committee  on  issues  discussed  in  these 
reports. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  testified  before  the 
committee  that  he  had  found  no  instances  of  fraud  in  the  operation  of 
the  mutual  security  program  (hearings,  p.  51;  also  p.  18). 

The  committee  also  gave  attention  to  a  wide  range  of  criticisms 
and  charges,  which  have  been  widely  publicized,  relating  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  various  individuals.  Specific  requests  were  made  to  the 
Executive  for  detailed  information  regarding  some  90  reported  inci¬ 
dents  or  criticisms  reflecting  on  the  effectiveness  of  foreign-aid  opera¬ 
tions.  E.xplanations  and  comments  in  respect  to  these  requests  will 
be  found  on  pages  837-892  and  1447-1454  of  the  hearings. 

Careful  investigation  has  made  clear  that  many  widely  cumulated 
charges  concerning  the  mutual  security  program  have  no  basis  in 
fact.  In  one  instance,  official  records  contradict  a  report  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  based  on  conversations  with  the  hotel  concierge  and  a 
chauffeur.^ 

Numerous  other  criticisms  involve  differences  in  judgment  as  to 
what  action  should  have  been  taken  in  specific  situations.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  financed  airfields  in  an 
underdeveloped  country  has  been  criticized  on  the  ground  that  the 
country  is  so  primitive  that  highways  are  more  sorely  required.  The 
necessity  for  air  transport  and  rapid  communication  in  the  subject 
country  is  considered  essential  by  our  representatives  on  the  grounds 
that  airlines  linking  a  nation  bordering  on  Soviet  territory  with  the 
free  world  procure  many  intangible  benefits  and  act  as  an  additional 
deterrent  to  aggressive  moves  by  the  Soviets.  Furthermore,  because 
of  the  mountainous  terrain,  officials  of  the  recipient  government  agree 
with  our  own  representatives  that  construction  of  roads  connecting 
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major  population  centers,  which  would  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  would  contribute  less  to  the  immediate  requirements  of  the 
country  than  the  development  of  air  transport  involving  a  United 
States  outlay  of  less  than  $15  million. 

Judgment  was  involved  in  another  case  where  construction  of  an 
airbase  with  United  States  funds  was  criticized  because  the  runways 
were  considered  longer  atid  the  facilities  more  elaborate  than  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  operations  of  the  country’s  small  air  force.  Circumstances 
may  arise,  however,  under  which  the  runwa3^s  and  facilities  would  be 
of  inestimal)le  value  to  the  United  States  and  Allied  Air  Forces.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  political  realities,  it  is  frequently  better  not  to 
insist  on  too  rigid  a  determination  as  to  what  planes  will  use  a  specific 
field  under  what  circumstances. 

Remedial  action  already  initiated 

According  to  representatives  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Executive  has  given  serious  attention  to  improving  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  mutual  security  program,  and  it  is  in  better  shape  than 
in  previous  years  (hearings,  pp.  52-53).  The  Comptroller  General 
reported  to  the  committee  tliat — 

*  *  *  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  efforts  made  over 
the  last  2  years  by  Defense  officials  to  improve  their  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  complex  and  costly  program  and  with  the 
degree  of  improvement  already  attained. 

In  most  of  the  cases  where  there  was  valid  evidence  of  ineffective 
administration  or  inadequate  control,  the  responsible  officials  had 
either  discovered  the  shortcomings  and  taken  remedial  actions  on  their 
own  initiative  or  had  accepted  and  proceeded  to  implement  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  when  an  unsatisfactory 
situation  was  called  to  their  attention. 

During  late  1956  and  early  1957  the  General  Accounting  Office 
studied  the  military  assistance  programs  in  9  countries.  On  March  31, 
1957,  the  General  Accounting  Office  completed  reports  on  each  of  the 
9  countries.  Six  reports  were  sent  to  the  committee  in  late  August, 
two  in  October,  and  one  in  January  1958.  Many  of  the  deficiencies 
found  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  had  already  been  corrected 
by  the  time  the  committee  received  the  reports. 

The  Comptroller  General  reported  that  the  milita  y  assistance 
program  had  never  been  subject  to  a  systematic  and  continuous 
internal  audit  and  management  review.  Inquiry  by  the  committee 
developed  the  fact  that  this  did  not  mean  that  the  books  of  the  military 
assistance  program  had  not  been  audited.  The  procurement  and 
delivery  of  and  bookkeeping  for  military  assistance  is  handled  by  the 
Army,  Na\w,  or  An-  Force,  depending  on  the  type  of  assistance 
involved.  The  operations  of  each  of  these  services  in  connection 
with  the  militarv  aid  program  are  audited  by  the  auditors  of  the 
respective  services  in  the  same  manner  that  all  of  the  other  operations 
of  each  service  are  audited.  The  missing  element  pointed  out  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  an  independent  and  separate  audit  of 
the  militarj'  assistance  program  as  a  whole.  The  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  has  acceded  to  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  on  December  30,  1957,  ordered  the  initiation  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  internal  audit  of  the  military  assistance  prog'am  which 
will  be  carried  on  within  the  audit  policies  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 
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On  January  16,  1958,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  ort 
Government  Operations  issued  a  report  that  was  critical  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  military  assistance  program  in  Europe.  The  subcommittee 
recommended  that — 

the  Department  of  Defense  take  immediate  action  to  re¬ 
view  and  reappraise  the  military  assistance  program  in  the 
light  of  the  Comptroller  General’s  conclusions  and  recom¬ 
mendations. 

It  requested  a  report  from  the  Department  by  April  1,  1958.  In  a 
second  report  of  April  18,  1958,  the  subcommittee  reported  that  it — 

was  impressed  with  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  defense 
officials  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program  and  with  the  degree  of  improvement  already 
attained. 

This  is  fm'ther  evidence  that  the  executive  branch  is  maintaining  a 
sustained  effort  to  overcome  deficiencies  in  the  program.  The  com¬ 
mittee  wiU  continue  to  investigate  all  reports  of  inefficiency  and  mal¬ 
administration  with  a  view  to  effecting  prompt  corrective  action. 

Further  tightening  of  administration  and  control  necessary 

After  making  full  allowance  for  criticisms  not  based  on  fact,  for 
differences  in  judgment  and  for  reforms  already  initiated,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  recognizes  that  there  are  certain  aspects 
of  the  program  where  a  closer  scrutiny  and  a  further  tightening  of 
administration  and  control  is  necessary.  One  general  situation  where 
improvement  is  desirable  is  the  use  of  funds  in  a  number  of  the  newer 
nations  where  the  experience  of  local  officials  and  traditions  of  public 
service  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  It  would  not  serve  the  interests 
of  the  collective  seciu’ity  effort  to  withhold  our  assistance  from  all 
governments  which  are  not  efficiently  organized  and  equipped  with 
qualified  personnel,  according  to  rigid  criteria.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  has  received  information,  including  testimony  of  ICA 
officials,  that  in  some  instances  our  assistance  has  been  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  not  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  recipient  countries 
or  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  legitimate  cause  for  concern  and 
one  to  which  the  committee  has  given  close  study. 

There  are  limits  on  the  extent  to  which  legislative  action  can  bring 
about  improvement  in  administrative  judgment  and  procedure.  The 
committee  has,  however,  reduced  the  authorizations  for  certain  phases 
of  the  mutual  security  program  in  the  belief  that  a  restriction  on  the 
funds  available  should  lead  to  greater  austerity  in  the  types  of  assist¬ 
ance  rendered  to  such  countries  and  a  limitation  of  expenditures  to 
items  of  higher  priority  than  has  sometimes  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Another  aspect  of  the  operation  of  the  program  where  a  revision 
of  procedures  is  recommended  is  to  require  a  greater  degree  of  com¬ 
pleteness  and  maturity  of  projects  before  funds  are  voted  by  Congress 
for  their  financing.  The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
and  its  predecessor  agencies  have  submitted  annually  their  requests 
for  authorization  and  appropriation  of  funds  on  the  basis  of  so-called 
illustrative  programs,  which  do  not  represent  firm  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  recipient  country  as  to  what  assistance  is 
to  be  provided  or  complete  specifications  as  to  any  construction  to  be 
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undertaken.  Furthermore,  funds  have  been  obligated,  and  conse¬ 
quently  carried  forward  from  year  to  year  until  expended,  on  the 
basis  of  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  government  even  though  such 
agreement  has  not  been  supported  by  construction  or  procurement 
contracts.  The  result  is  that  funds  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  to  build  factories  and  for  other  projects  2  or  3  years,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  before  the  engineering  plans  and  enabling  legislation 
in  the  beneficiary  country  had  been  completed. 

While  notice  to  the  legislative  committees  is  required,  pursuant  to 
section  513  of  the  existing  law,  when  actual  programs  differ  sub¬ 
stantially  from  the  presentations  made  to  the  committees,  the  com¬ 
mittee  recognizes  the  inevitability  of  delays  in  negotiating  and  plan¬ 
ning  projects  with  foreign  governments,  particularly  in  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  countries.  It  fully  approves  the  desire  of  om-  officials  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  caution  and  to  delay  actual  expenditure  of  funtls  until  all 
problems  have  been  worked  out.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for 
the  United  States,  however,  to  appropriate  funds  until  the  process  of 
planning,  organization  and  taking  the  necessary  legal  and  legislative 
action  in  the  recipient  country  is  further  advanced  than  is  the  present 
practice. 

The  committee  has  included  in  this  bill  (sec.  401  (c))  a  provision 
intended  to  require  a  substantial  revision  of  International  Cooperation 
Administration  practice  in  this  respect.  It  should  in  the  future  pre¬ 
vent  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  from  requesting 
the  appropriation  of  funds  or  from  obligating  funds  already  appro¬ 
priated  until  our  own  officials  anrl  the  recipient  country  have  reached 
a  firm  decision  as  to  what  is  contemplated  jointly  to  be  done:  when, 
where,  and  at  what  cost. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  committee  revealed  that  the  chiefs  of 
certain  United  States  military  assistance  advisory  groups  were  not 
fully  aware  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  essential  aspects  of  the 
mutual  security  program  in  the  countries  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
Immediate  action  should  be  taken  to  correct  this  situation  and  we 
trust  that  the  program  orientation  and  training  course  recently 
inaugurated  by  the  Department  of  Defense  will  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from  Hon.  Franklin  G.  Floete, 
Administrator,  General  Services  Administration,  concerning  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  transportation  functions  within  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  concerning  the  procurement  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  ICA  financed  commodities.  The  committee  was 
pleased  to  note  that  a  survey  is  underway  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  of  such  transportation  functions.  It  is  suggested 
that  any  such  survey  cover  both  the  procurement  of  transportation 
by  other  Government  agencies  and  the  procurement  of  transportation 
through  private  channels  of  trade.  A  survey  of  all  transportation 
activities  under  the  mutual  security  program  should  result  in  more 
economical  procurement  of  shippmg. 

Critics  do  not  advocate  termination  of  mutual  security 

None  of  those  testifying  before  the  committee  on  then*  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  operation  of  the  program  has  advocated  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  mutual  security  program  as  an  element  in  United  States 
defense  strategy  and  an  instrument  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
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criticisms  of  the  nature  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  did  not 
indicate  that  we  were  trying  to  do  the  impossible  or  that  we  should 
in  the  future  strive  to  attain  our  foreign  policy  objectives  without 
providing  assistance  to  other  nations.  Critics  of  the  mutual  security 

Erogram  presented  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
ow  the  program  should  operate,  and  what  should  be  spent.  But 
none  argued  that  it  should  be  terminated. 

The  problem  confronting  the  committee  and  the  Congress  is  one  of 
improving  the  effectiveness  and  the  efficiency  of  the  program.  Every 
aspect  of  our  mutual  security  operations  has  an  impact  on  political 
relationships  within  foreign  countries  and  on  such  intangibles  as 
national  dignity  and  prestige.  Frequently  an  effort  to  impose  rigid 
controls  on  the  utilization  of  our  assistance  or  to  require  public 
commitments  on  the  part  of  beneficiaries  of  our  aid  which  would  seem 
natural  and  prudent  in  the  conduct  of  our  mternal  affairs  would  have 
political  consequences  which  would  make  the  entire  effort  futile.  The 
administration  of  the  mutual  security  program  requires  a  continual 
evaluation,  balancing,  and  revision  of  a  great  variety  of  intangibles. 
The  restrictions  imposed  on  the  administrators  of  the  program  con¬ 
tained  in  existing  law  and  in  the  bill  as  reported  go  as  far  as  is  prac¬ 
ticable  in  this  direction. 


III.  Fiscal  analysis  of  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  year  1959 
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IV.  MUTUAL  SECURITY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  ECONOMY 

The  available  evidence  indicates  clearly  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
believing  that  eliminating  or  curtailing  the  mutual  security  program 
would  in  some  way  alleviate  the  present  economic  situation  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  undoubtedly  some  who  have  the  impression 
that  mutual  security  funds  are  spent  outside  the  United  States  and 
that  in  a  period  of  unemployment  and  slackening  industrial  activity 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  require  that  such  expenditures  should  be 
made  at  home.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  80  cents  of  every  dollar 
of  mutual  security  funds  will  be  spent  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
United  States,  and  all  will  ultimately  be  spent  here.  It  is  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  exceptional  circumstances  that  the  United  States 
makes  dollars  available  to  a  foreign  government  under  the  mutual 
security  program.  In  almost  all  cases  foreign  aid  funds  are  spent  to 
purchase  commodities  and  services  which  arc  then  sent  to  the  foreign 
government.  Most  of  such  procurement  occurs  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  best  information  available,  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  provides  employment  for  600,000  Americans  in  factories  and  on 
farms.  The  substantial  volume  of  mutual  security  purchases  of 
United  States  commodities  is  indicated  in  the  following  chart: 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  HELPS  U.S.  BUSINESS 

Leading  Commodities  Purchased  in  the  U.S.-Apr. 3, 1948 -June  30,1957 

(With  Non-Military  Assistance  Funds) 

($  Millions) 


$2,370 


1  504 

1  493 

1  “*77 

1  ^'66 

Total  Shipments 

423 

from  the  U.S. 

(  April  1948- June  1957) 

406 

404 

$  11,539  million* 

Excludes  PL480  Sales 


The  funds  authorized  in  the  present  bill  represent  approximately  5 
percent  of  the  national  budget.  In  total,  the  mutual  security  program 
is  less  than  1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  of  the  United  States. 

The  immediate  economic  effect  of  terminating  the  mutual  security 
program  or  of  drastically  curtailing  it  would  be  not  to  create  more 
jobs,  but  to  disrupt  the  United  States  economy,  cause  further  unem- 
ploj^ment,  and  make  it  necessary  for  us  either  to  greatly  increase  our 
military  budget  or  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  our  overseas  bases, 
as  indicated  on  pages  24-27  of  this  report. 
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V.  REUSE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 


The  United  States  owned  last  December  31  the  equivalent  of 
$1,663,289,740.22  of  foreign  currencies  which  have  been  acquired 
under  several  programs.  Of  this  total  $1,180,517,072.69  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  sales  of  surplus  farm  products  under  Public  Law  480. 
The  use  of  most  of  these  currencies  has  already  been  scheduled.  The 
initial  use  of  the  Public  Law  480  currencies  now  on  hand  and  those 
to  be  paid  in  has  been  determined  by  the  terms  of  the  various  sales 
agreements.  Local  currencies  acquired  by  the  United  States  under 
the  mutual  security  program  (as  distinct  from  counterpart  which  is 
subject  to  joint  United  States  and  foreign  control)  are  obtained  to 
meet  planned  program  uses.  Nevertheless,  in  the  future  the  United 
States  will  receive  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  foreign  currencies 
in  repayment  of  loans  under  section  104  (g)  of  Public  Law  480  and 
under  the  Mutual  Seciuity  Act. 

If  procedures  should  be  devised  for  making  more  effective  use  of 
such  currencies,  they  may  become  a  major  tool  in  carrying  out  our 
foreign  policy.  While  undoubtedly  substantial  amounts  of  many  of 
these  cmTencies  can  be  used  to  discharge  United  States  obligations  in 
foreign  countries,  it  must  be  recognized  that  much  of  such  currency 
is  presently  nonconvertible  and  can  be  spent  only  where  it  originates, 
or  in  a  limited  number  of  other  countries. 

As  pointed  out  during  the  current  hearings,  the  possession  of  such 
currencies  constitutes  what  is,  in  effect,  a  checking  account  held  by 
the  United  States  by  means  of  which  we  can  draw  on  the  resources  of 
these  countries. 

Nothing  could  be  done  with  such  currencies  which  would  be  of  more 
direct  benefit  to  the  United  States  and  would  do  more  to  advance  the 
cause  of  world  peace  than  to  devise  means  for  making  effective  use  of 
these  currencies  to  promote  trade  and  to  encourage  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  committee  is  continuing  its  study  of  this  problem  and  urges  the 
Executive  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  arrange¬ 
ments  so  that  increasing  amounts  of  these  foreign  currencies  can  be 
loaned  to  private  commercial  enterprises  when  such  enterprises  will 
contribute  effectively  to  economic  development  and  the  e.xpansion  of 
trade. 

VI.  THE  PIPELINE 


For  years  the  committee  and  the  Congress  have  hammered  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  mutual  security  program. 
These  unexpended  balances,  commonly  called  the  pipeline,  are  funds 
that  have  been  obligated  for  goods  and  services  which  are  on  order 
but  have  not  yet  been  delivered,  and  thus  have  not  yet  been  paid  for. 
Following  are  the  annual  unexpended  balances  for  the  entire  mutual 
security  program — military  and  nonmilitary — at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  since  1950:  4 


Billion 


Billion 


1950. 

1951. 

1952 

1953 
1954. 


$3.  5 
7.  1 
9.  9 
10.  0 
9.  5 


1955  _ 

1956  _ 

1957  _ 

1958  (estimate) 


$7.  9 
6.  3 
6.  1 
5.  1 


A  popular  argument  put  forward  by  those  who  want  to  reduce 
appropriations  is  to  refer  to  the  unexpended  balances  that  exist  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
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mutual  security  program.  The  following  table  compares  the  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  the  military  assistance  portion  of  the  program 
with  those  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Fiscal  year 

Military 
assistance 
under  mutual 
security 
program 

Department 
of  Defense 

Fiscal  year 

Military 
assistance 
under  mutual 
security 
program 

Department 
of  Defease 

1950 . . 

Billion 

$1.2 

6.6 

8.4 

8.5 
7.7 

Billion 
$9.8 
38. 1 
59.5 
62  1 
65.0 

1955 . 

Billion 

$6.2 

4.6 

4.2 

3  4 
3.0 

Billion 

45.3 

>37.5 

34.6 
32.  1 

31.6 

1951 . . . 

1956-..  - 

1952 . 

1957 . 

1953 . - 

1954 . . . 

>  Excludes  0.9  not  available  for  expenditure. 


The  upward  and  downward  movement  of  the  unexpended  balances 
of  the  military  aid  program  closely  parallels  the  direction  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  unexpended  balances.  Recent  appropriations 
for  our  missile  program  will  undoubtedly  reverse  the  downward  trend 
of  the  Defense  Department  unexpended  balances.  If  the  argument  is 
valid  that  the  mutual  security  program  can  be  reduced  because  of 
unexpended  balances,  it  is  equally  valid  to  argue  for  similar  reductions 
in  other  Government  agencies.  The  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
unexpended  balance  stood  at  $2  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1956. 
In  1957  it  rose  to  $3  billion  and  is  estimated  at  $4.5  billion  in  June  1958. 
The  unexpended  balances  of  all  other  Government  agencies  (excluding 
Defense,  Agriculture,  and  the  mutual  security  program)  were  $26.8 
billion  in  1956,  $24.7  billion  in  1957,  and  are  estimated  at  $27.2 
billion  in  June  1958. 

The  reduction  in  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  military  part  of 
the  mutual  security  program  has  been  brought  about  by  spending 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  new  appropriation.  “This  process 
cannot  go  on  indefinitely,”  one  witness  from  the  executive  branch 
explained,  “or  the  program  would  be  bankrupt.” 

The  argument  has  also  been  made  that  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  not  only  has  large  unexpended  balances  but  that  it  also  has 
tremendous  unobligated  amounts.  The  following  figures  taken  from 
the  President’s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1959  show  the  unobligated 
amounts  for  the  mutual  security  program,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  all  other  Federal  agencies. 


(In  billions] 


Depart¬ 
ment  of 
Defense 

Mutual 

security 

program 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

All  other 
Federal 
agencies 

Unexpended  June  30, 1956 _ 

$37.5 

$6.6 

$2.0 

$26.8 

Unobligated  June  30, 1956 _ 

12.  7 

.4 

.2 

19.6 

34.6 

6.3 

3.0 

24.7 

Unobligated  June  30, 1957 _ 

10.9 

.9 

1.3 

17.3 

Unexpended  June  30, 1958  (estimated) _ 

32. 1 

6.3 

4.  5 

27.2 

Unobligated  Jime  30, 1958  (estimated). _ 

8.0 

.2 

2.8 

17.8 

Unexpended  June  30,  1959  (estimated) _ 

31.5 

6.4 

3.5 

26.7 

Unobligated  June  30, 1959  (estimated) _ 

7.3 

.3 

2.2 

16.3 

Note.— Mutual  security  program  balances  Include  public  debt  funds  for  the  investment  guaranty 
program  of  $200  million. 

Mutual  security  program  unobligated  figures  In  above  table  exclude  reservations;  the  latter  Item  is  also 
excluded  from  Department  of  Defense  figures.  Reservations  are  Included,  however,  In  mutual  security 
program  unexpended. 

25307—58 - 2 
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Reservations  of  the  military  assistance  portion  of  the  mutual 
security  program  are  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1956.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  this  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  mutual  security 
program.  Under  the  “reservation”  procedure  equipment  on  order 
for  the  mutual  security  program  is  financed  initially  from  regular 
Department  of  Defense  procurement  funds.  At  the  time  orders  are 
placed,  funds  are  reserved  in  the  mutual  security  program  military 
assistance  accounts  for  futiu-e  reimbm’sement  to  the  procurement 
accounts  of  the  military  service. 

The  economic  part  of  the  mutual  security  program  shows  a  close 
correlation,  particularly  in  recent  years,  among  unexpended  balances, 
appropriations,  and  expenditures. 


[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

Unex¬ 
pended 
balance 
end  of 
year 

Appro¬ 

priations 

Expendi¬ 

tures 

Fiscal  year 

Unex¬ 
pended 
balance 
end  of 
year 

Appro¬ 

priations 

Expendi¬ 

tures 

1950  _ 

2.2 

3.8 

3.4 

1955 _ 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1961  . 

1.5 

2. 1 

2.8 

1956 _ 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1952  . 

1.4 

2.0 

2  1 

1957 _ 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1953 . . 

1.6 

1.9 

1.7 

1958  (esti- 

1954 . . 

1.8 

1.5 

1.2 

mate)_ . 

>  1.8 

14 

1.5 

>  Magnitude  of  unexpended  balance  in  1958  Is  partly  due  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  which  is  a  new 
program  in  this  fiscal  year. 

In  short,  the  fiscal  side  of  the  mutual  security  program  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  other  Government  agencies.  In  most  cases  it 
is  considerably  better. 

VII.  Separation  of  Military  from  Economic  Assistance 

Although  the  bill  reported  includes  authorizations  for  both  military 
and  economic  assistance,  the  committee  questions  whether  the 
practice  of  including  the  provision  of  military  aid  in  the  same  legisla¬ 
tion  as  that  providing  economic  assistance  and  technical  cooperation 
should  be  continued  in  the  future.  The  supplying  of  arms  and 
military  equipment  to  our  allies  is  based  on  considerations  and  involves 
decisions  which  differ  in  important  respects  from  those  relating  to 
providing  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations.  The  separation  of  the 
program  into  its  two  major  components  should  facilitate  an  informed 
evaluation  by  the  public  and  the  Congress  of  the  different  elements 
of  the  program.  It  is  argued  that  the  linking  of  economic  aid  and 
technical  cooperation  with  a  military  program  detracts  from  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  nonmilitary  operations  in  certain  areas. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Executive  initiate  a  new  study 
of  the  question  of  bringing  in  separate  bills  for  military  aid  to  foreign 
nations  and  for  economic  assistance.  There  are  difficult  technical 
problems  as  well  as  policy  considerations  involved.  In  anticipation 
of  further  recommendations  on  this  subject,  the  committee  contem¬ 
plates  an  independent  examinat  ion  of  the  issues  and  problems  involved. 

As  a  step  in  the  direction  here  recommended,  the  committee  this 
year  has  changed  the  title  headings  of  the  act  in  order  to  separate 
more  clearly  the  provisions  dealing  with  military  assistance  from  those 
dealing  with  economic  assistance. 
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The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  presently  organ¬ 
ized  under  five  titles,  as  follows: 

Title  I — Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund 
Title  III — Technical  Cooperation 
Title  IV — Other  Programs 
Title  V — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

The  new  arrangement  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  provided  for  in 
the  current  hill  is  as  follows: 

Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 
Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance 
Title  I — Defense  Support 
Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund 
Title  III — Technical  Cooperation 
Title  IV — Other  Programs 

Chapter  III — Special  Assistance  and  Contingency  Fund 
Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions 

Chapter  headings  are  now  used  to  clarify  the  separation  of  military 
and  economic  assistance.  Special  Assistance  and  the  Contingency 
Fund  are  placed  in  a  new  chapter  III  because  each  as  a  matter  of  law 
may  include  both  military  and  economic  assistance.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated,  however,  that  all  Special  Assistance  will  be  economic.  As 
there  is  a  legal  possibility  that  these  forms  of  aid  may  be  used  for 
either  economic  or  military  jiurposes,  they  do  not  belong  in  chapters 
I  or  II.  This  required  the  renumbering  of  the  present  sections 
400  and  401  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  as  sections  450  and  451, 
respectively. 

ITnder  this  new  arrangement  defense  support  is  moved  from  the 
provisions  dealing  with  military  assistance  into  the  provisions  dealing 
with  economic  assistance.  This  is  to  make  clear  that  defense  support 
is  economic  assistance  intended  to  support  the  military  effort  of  certain 
countries  receiving  military  assistance. 

These  changes  in  arrangement  do  not  have  any  sul)stantive  effect. 

Vm.  The  Form  of  the  Bill 

This  bill  amends  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
the  bill’s  section  numbers  conform  to  the  new  arrangement  of  chapters 
and  titles  referred  to  immediately  above.  The  bill’s  first  numbered 
section,  section  2,  relates  to  this  change  of  arrangement.  The  next 
section  is  numbered  101  and  amends  chapter  I.  Section  201  amends 
chapter  II,  and  so  forth. 

SECTIONAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  BILL 

SEOTIOX  2.  REARRANGEMENT  OF  CHAPTERS  AND  TITLES 

Section  2  of  the  bill  makes  provision  for  the  new  arrangement  of 
chapters  and  titles  described  above  in  section  VII  of  the  Introduc¬ 
tion.  It  does  this  by  amending  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Act  of 
1954  as  amended.  Additional  provisions  for  the  new  arrangement 
are  in  chapter  V  of  the  bill. 
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Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 

SECTION  101.  AUTHORIZATION 

Section  101  of  the  bill  authorizes  $1,640  million  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  for  fiscal  year  1959.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $160  million  from 
the  Executive  request  of  $1,800  million.  Last  year  the  Congress 
appropriated  $1,.840  million  in  new  money  for  military  assistance  and 
reappropriated  $538  million  from  the  previous  year’s  program,  making 
a  total  of  $1,878  million.  Of  this  amount  $500  million  represented 
savings  realized  from  previous  years’  programs. 

The  funds  in  the  bill  represent  a  vital  contribution  by  the  United 
States  to  our  own  security.  Without  military  assistance  our  bases 
which  are  essential  to  the  strength  of  the  United  States  deterrent 
retaliatory  forces  might  well  be  lost.  Without  military  assistance 
there  would  be  serious  danger  that  some  of  our  free-world  allies,  having 
lost  the  means  and  will  to  resist,  would  be  devoured  by  Red  tyranny. 
Without  military  assistance  our  access  to  the  strategic  materials  upon 
which  our  economy  depends  might  well  be  restricted  or  even  lost. 
Consequently,  it  is  essential  that  these  funds  be  authorized  in  order  to 
preserve  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

Reductions  in  pipeline 

As  a  result  of  persistent  congressional  insistence,  the  executive 
branch  has  reduced  the  military  assistance  pipeline  to  businesslike 
proportions.  The  scale  of  these  reductions  is  highlighted  by  the 
chart  (Military  Assistance  Program — Expenditures  and  Carryover, 
p.  18)  showing  a  reduction  in  unexpended  balances  from  $8.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1953  to  an  anticipated  $3.4  billion  at  the  end  of 
the  present  fiscal  year.  There  will  have  been  a  reduction  of  no  less 
than  $800  million  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  increasing  administrative  efficiency  of  operations  under  the 
military  assistance  program  is  illustrated  by  the  chart  entitled  “MAP 
ISA  Reservations  &  Allocations  (1956-59)”  (p.  20),  which  shows  the 
monthly  progress  in  use  of  funds  under  the  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1956  only  30  percent  of  the  funds  had  been  allocated  and  reserved 
by  January  1.  In  fiscal  year  1958,  however,  80  percent  of  the  funds 
had  been  allocated  and  reserved  by  January,  and  for  fiscal  year  1959 
it  is  anticipated  that  nearly  all  of  the  funds  will  have  been  allocated 
and  reserved  prior  to  January  1,  1959. 

Further  reduction  in  military  assistance  funds  would  result  in  a 
curtailment  of  the  pipeline  to  such  an  extent  that  essential  activities 
would  have  to  be  terminated  or  curtailed  and  then  reinitiated  at  a 
later  date  at  a  much  higher  cost.  Those  funds  remaining  in  the  pipe¬ 
line,  plus  the  amounts  to  be  authorized,  are  essential  to  continue  the 
military  assistance  program  on  an  economical  basis. 

During  the  past  9  months  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  released  12  reports  on  the  military  assistance  program. 
Nine  of  these  reports  covered  individual  country  programs;  1  dealt 
with  the  redistribution  of  programed  excesses;  1,  the  Army’s  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  program;  and  1  was  an  overall  review  of  the  military 
assistance  program.  The  committee  carefully  reviewed  these  reports, 
holding  4  days  of  hearings,  and  hearing  testimony  from  numerous 
witnesses,  including  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs 
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of  Staff;  Hon.  Joseph  Cam])bell,  Comptroller  General;  and  Hon. 
Mansfield  D.  Sprague,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 
Security  Affairs. 

Tlie  recommendations  and  criticisms  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General  fall  into  three  main  groups: 

(1)  Criticisms  of  unrealistic  force  objectives  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  review  of  e.xisting  force  goals; 

(2)  Criticisms  of  the  lack  of  long-range  planning  in  the  military 
assistance  program;  and 

(3)  Criticisms  of  administrative  and  management  practices. 

The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 

already  undertaken  a  review  of  the  force  goals  under  the  military 
assistance  program.  The  Comptroller  General’s  criticisms  with 
respect  to  foi’ce  objectives  have  been  in  large  measure  met  by  the 
new  method  of  establishing  force  objectives.  Under  this  new  system, 
two  separate  force  goals  are  established:  One  representing  size  and 
composition  of  forces  desirable  from  the  United  States  military  and 
security  standpoint,  and  the  other  representing  those  units  which, 
because  of  their  priority^  are  deserving  of  United  States  support. 

General  Twining  in  his  appearance  before  the  committee  stated : 

The  present  system  of  establishing  force  objectives  and 
furnishing  support  provides  for  flexibility  and  is  responsive 
to  United  States  strategic  planning.  Institution  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  based  primarily  on  fiscal  considerations  would  tend  to 
reverse  the  latter  advantage  by  making  United  States 
strategic  planning  dependent  on  assistance  rendered  Allied 
Nations  to  an  unwarranted  degree. 

It  follows  that  I  believe  our  military  force  objectives  are 
as  realistic  as  possible  under  the  factors  and  circumstances 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  recommendation, 
therefore,  to  cure  the  finding  is  but  a  restatement  of  our 
already  established  procedure  (hearings,  p.  77). 

Under  new  procedures  adopted  last  year  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  established  a  system  whereby  projections  of  future  assets,  future 
availabilities,  and  program  priorities  are  used  in  establishing  the 
current  program.  Going  beyond  this  point,  however.  General 
Twining  stated: 

From  an  accounting  view'point,  there  are  certain  advan¬ 
tages  to  a  strict  system  of  deficiency  programing — whereby 
the  ultimate  costs  of  undelivered  items  are  geared  to  a 
year-to-year  budget. 

However,  the  military  assistance  program  is  affected  by 
variables  which  impose  continuous  change  and  require  in- 
phase  adjustments. 
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The  introduction  of  more  modern  weapons,  or  even  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  such  weapons,  profoundly  affects  the 
strategic  situation  around  the  world. 

Political  and  economic  changes  in  countries  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  also  set  up  the  need  for  reappraisals, 
reevaluations,  and  adjustments  in  the  military  assistance 
program.  The  necessity  for  maximum  long-range  planning 
in  order  to  develop  accurate  costs  of  equipping  is  incon¬ 
testable.  However,  the  progi’am  must  retain  sufficient 
flexibility  to  permit  adjustment  with  the  times  (hearings, 
p.  77). 

Distribution  of  program 

The  proposed  military  assistance  program  for  fiscal  year  1959  as 
presented  by  the  executive  branch  is  broken  down  as  follows: 


Europe _ $206,  565,  000 

Far  East _  399,  120,  000 

Near  East  and  South  Asia _  279,  584,  000 

Africa... _ 7,  324,  000 

Latin  America _  33,  308,  000 

Noncountry _  874,  099,  000 


Total _ $1,  800,  000,  000 

The  noncountry  figure  consists  of  the  following  items: 

Special  materiel  programs: 

Far  East _  $54,  483,  000 

Modernization,  missiles  and  aircraft _  288,  246,  000 

Spare  parts _  56,  171,  000 

Packing,  crating,  handling  and  transportation.  119,  500,  000 

Repair  and  rehabilitation _  15,  762,  000 

Programs  under  negotiation _  49,  000,  000 


Cost  sharing: 

Facilities  assistance  program _  20,  000,  000 

Infrastructure _  60,  000,  000 

International  Military  Headquarters _  7,  500,  000 

Mutual  weapons  development  program _  40,  000,  000 


Other  (includes  loans  $80,000,000,*  training  $29,337,000,  admin¬ 
istration  $25,000,000,  etc.) _ 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _  $874,  099,  000 

•  The  figure  for  loans  represents  the  amount  programed  for  the  financing  of  credit  sales  of  military 
equipment  to  other  countries  and  for  other  loans  under  the  military  assistance  program. 

The  infrastructure  figure  of  $60  million  represents  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  construction  of  military  facilities  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  joint  use,  such  as  airfields,  pipelines,  logistic  facilities,  etc. 
This  is  a  continuing  program.  Operations  under  the  program  as  of 
last  year  have  resulted  in  the  construction  of  numerous  military  instal¬ 
lations,  including  approximately  160  serviceable  airfields  which  are 
available  to  the  various  NATO  military  forces  on  a  joint  basis. 


583,  162,  000 
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The  mutual  weapons  development  program  of  $40  million  is  intended 
to  facilitate  the  development  by  foreign  countries  of  new  weapons. 
The  results  of  research  and  development  under  this  program  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  United  States  and  are,  therefore,  of  value  to  the  United 
States  military  effort. 

The  facilities  assistance  program  is  the  means  whereby  the  United 
States  has  assisted  in  the  development  of  an  indigenous  ammunition 
production  base  in  Europe.  It  is  intended,  however,  that  future 
activities  under  the  facilities  assistance  pi'Ogram  will  be  primarily 
directed  toward  the  production  of  advanced  weapons. 

The  program  this  year  contains  $288  million  for  missiles  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  aircraft.  The  program  in  Europe  is  now  concentrated 
upon  the  buildup  of  atomic  capability  and  upon  the  creation  of  truly 
modern  armed  forces.  Equipment  is  also  included  for  the  continued 
modernization  of  forces  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

The  military  assistance  authorization  includes  funds  for  continuing 
the  offshore  procurement  program  for  obtaining  military  end  items 
outside  the  United  States.  No  specific  authorization  is  provided  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  not  more  than  $99  million 
will  be  so  used. 


MUTUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FREE  WORLD  DEFENSE 

CALENDAR  YEARS  1950  -  1957 

$122  BILLION 
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Necessity  Jor  the  'program 

The  military  assistance  program  is  a  mutual  efTort.  The  above 
chart  illustrates  the  contributions  by  the  United  States  to  our  allies 
and  the  expenditures  by  our  allies  for  their  own  defense. 

During  the  period  1950-57,  the  United  States  furnished  $20  billion 
to  assist  our  allies,  while  our  allies  provided  no  less  than  $122  billion. 
In  the  following  chart  the  hatched  lines  indicate  NATO  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  and  the  solid  black  indicates  United  States  military  assist¬ 
ance  : 


«  lnctud«s  Greece  ond  Turkey 


NATO  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES 
AND  U.S.MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 


EUROPEAN  NATO* 

($  Billions) 


Defense  Expenditures 


U.  S.  Military  Assistonce 


1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955  1956 

Calendar  Years 


A  concrete  example  of  the  defense  effort  of  the  European  NATO 
countries  is  the  fact  that  for  every  dollar  for  ammunition  which  the 
United  States  has  programed  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  military  assistance 
program,  the  European  NATO  countries  (exclusive  of  Greece  and 
Turkey)  Avill  expend  the  equivalent  of  $35  for  ammunition. 

Aside  from  our  own  forces,  our  mutual  security  arrangements  made 
available  for  the  common  defense  4,700,000  active  army  forces,  2,500 
ships,  and  32,000  aircraft  in  44  countries.  All  but  three  of  these  coun¬ 
tries — Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand — receive  support  from 
this  bill.  The  relative  numerical  strength  of  the  United  States  and 
our  alhes  is  presented  in  the  following  chart; 


FREE  WORLD  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES 
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Our  own  defense  has  cost  $277  billion  for  the  calendar  years  1950 
through  1957.  It  is  obvious  that  the  cost  would  have  been  far  greater 
if  the  United  States  had  endeavored  to  support  the  additional  forces 
supplied  by  oui’  allies  solely  out  of  United  States  resoui-ces.  Indeed 
the  United  States  could  not  have  begun  to  sustain  a  defense  effort  of 
such  magnitude  with  its  own  tax  dollars,  its  own  manpower  and  its 
own  industrial  resources. 

The  forces  of  our  allies  have  increased  in  numbers.  They  have  also 
increased  in  effectiveness.  For  example,  General  Twining  stated: 

I  woidd  say  the  overall  military  potential  of  our  allies 
has  increased  tremendously  (hearings,  p.  295).  *  *  * 

We  can  depend  on  our  allies  (hearings,  p.  308). 

The  Reds  have  395  line  divisions,  including  175  Soviet  and  220 
Communist  bloc.  The  United  States  has  only  14  divisions.  Russia 
has  the  largest  air  force  in  the  world,  although  we  consider  ours  to 
be  the  best.  We  have  the  largest  and  best  surface  Navy  in  the  world. 
I  The  Russian  Navy  has  over  500  submarines.  Both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  have  A-bombs  and  Il-bombs  and  guided  missiles. 

The  United  States  has  one  asset  Russia  does  not  possess — a  string 
of  over  250  army,  air,  and  naval  bases  and  installations  strategically 
located  around  the  world.  Russia  has  no  comparable  system  of  bases 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  her  achieving  such  a  system  of  bases 
so  long  as  om-  mutual  security  system  is  effective.  We  have  smaU 
forces  on  these  bases  and  mobile  air  and  naval  forces  ready  to  get  to 
them,  but  we  depend  largely  on  the  forces  of  the  countries  near  these 
bases  to  defend  them  against  sabotage,  infiltration,  or  sudden  attacks. 
When  we  help  these  countries  defend  their  own  soil  and  keep  these 
bases  ready  for  instant  use  in  case  of  emergency,  we  contribute  to 
o\ir  mutual  security.  That  assistance,  as  Admu’al  Radford  said,  “is 
part  and  parcel  of  our  own  defense.” 

It  costs  us  $6,500  a  j^ear  to  transport  and  maintain  an  American 
serviceman  abroad,  without  counting  his  weapons.  Pay,  subsistence 
allowances,  and  clothing  for  a  United  States  soldier  cost  $3,515  per 
year;  the  cost  for  foreign  soldiers  range  from  $240  for  a  Turkish 
soldier  to  $1,863  for  a  British  soldier.  The  average  cost  is  $848, 
which  was  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  number  of  men  in  th.e  forces 
I  of  each  of  our  grant  military  assistance  allies  by  the  cost  for  each 
soldier  in  those  countries,  and  theii  dividing  the  total  by  the  total 
number  of  01*^0  in  those  forces.  This  year  it  cost  the  United  States 
$470  per  man  in  mutual  security  funds  '  to  maintain  an  allied  service¬ 
man  abroad,  armed  and  equipped  ready  for  action  where  we  want 
him  according  to  jointly  made  collective  securitjr  arrangements. 

It  is  not  our  forces  alone  that  deter  Russia;  it  is  the  combination  of 
our  forces  with  those  that  surround  her,  ready  to  strike  from  every 
side,  which  maintains  peace  and  gives  us  and  the  free  world  mutual 
security. 

Our  allies  put  up  $7  for  every  dollar  we  contributed  to  their  armed 
forces  in  1957.  In  addition,  nations  of  the  free  world  have  purchased 
from  us  $1.3  billion  in  arms.  From  a  defense  standpoint  mutual 
security  is  an  economy  measure  for  us. 

'  The  figure  of  $470  Is  arrived  at  by  adding  the  total  anticipated  miiitary  assistance  expenditure.s  and  the 
anticipate  defense  support  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  lOiW  and  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  men  in  the 
forces  of  our  allies  receiving  military  assistance. 
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If  military  assistance  were  to  be  withdrawn  there  would  be  serious 
danger  that  many  of  the  nations  providing  the  real  estate  for  our 
bases  would  no  longer  dare  to  stand  up  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
would  be  in  serious  danger  of  losing  these  indispensable  elements  of 
our  military  strategy. 

The  preservation  and  strengthening  of  NATO  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  security  of  the  United  States.  In  like  manner,  the 
provision  of  military  assistance  funds  is  essential  to  a  strong  NATO. 
Without  the  NATO  bases  our  deterrent  retaliatory  forces  would  be 
weakened.  Without  NATO  manpower  and  without  NATO  scientific 
and  industrial  resources  our  own  capabilities  would  be  reduced. 

The  NATO  countries  are  beginning  to  depend  less  and  less  upon  our 
assistance.  For  tlie  coming  fiscal  year  some  of  the  NATO  countries 
will  receive  no  military  assistance  other  than  missiles  and  ultra-modern 
aircraft.  In  other  cases  all  weapons  will  be  purchased  for  cash  in  the 
United  States.  In  still  other  cases  conventional  armament  will  be 
bought  for  foreign  local  currency  in  the  United  States.  The  funds, 
however,  must  be  provided  in  tliis  bill  to  finance  the  equipment  for 
those  countries  which  will  repa^^  us  in  local  currencies.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  very  substantial  decreased  reliance  on  the  United  States  for 
conventional  weapons  in  Europe.  The  committee  is  firmly  convinced 
that  the  NATO  effort  should  continue.  Every  effort  should  bo  made 
to  strengthen  and  modernize  forces  in  that  area  of  the  world. 

In  Asia  our  assistance  still  provides  the  confidence  and  strength 
necessary  to  resistance  to  the  Communist  effort.  If  our  assistance 
were  to  be  withdrawn  we  would  face  the  real  danger  that  these  nations 
would  lose  the  will  to  resist  and  fall  into  the  Communist  orbit.  Our 
funds  provide  the  arms  for  the  South  Korean  forces  which  face  the 
Communist  forces  along  the  38th  parallel.  In  Vietnam  our  assist¬ 
ance  helps  to  maintain  stability  where  chaos  prevailed  only  a  few  short 
years  back.  Our  arms  provide  the  deterrent  against  invasion  from 
North  Vietnam.  Due  to  Communist  activities,  conditions  have  be¬ 
come  even  more  unsettled  in  the  Middle  East  diu’ing  the  past  year  and 
military  assistance  to  strengthen  the  internal  security  forces  of  some  of 
the  harassed  governments  of  that  area  is  still  a  vital  necessity. 

SECTION  102.  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCUREMENT  PROGRAMS  RELATING 

TO  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Section  102  of  the  bill,  initiated  by  the  committee,  adds  new 
language  to  section  105  of  the  act  and  is  intended  to  stimulate 
cooperative  efforts  among  the  N^ATO  members  in  the  production 
and  procurement  of  military  equipment.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearings  the  committee  heard  testimony  concerning  a  highly 
classified  military  procurement  and  production  program  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  and  of  the  committee  is  of  utmost 
urgency.  At  present  this  procurement  program  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  individual  members  of  NATO.  Although  there  is  cooperation 
among  the  various  nations,  the  actual  production  and  procurement  are 
not  controlled  and  coordinated  from  a  single  point.  This  program 
should  be  given  an  even  higher  priority  and  should  be  handled  in  such 
a  way  that  the  procurement  and  production  are  coordinated  by  the 
authority  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  (or  by  a  special  agency 
thereof)  rather  than  by  the  individual  countries  and  the  individual 
manufacturers.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  the  production  will  be 
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made  more  economical  and  that  the  end  product  will  be  distributed 
in  accordance  with  the  highest  priority  military  needs. 

There  was  also  testimony  concerning  proposed  regional  management 
for  spare  parts  in  Europe  through  the  medium  of  a  combined  agency. 
The  establishment  of  such  an  agency  would  result  in  the  more  efficient 
and  economical  production  and  distribution  of  spare  parts. 

Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  NATO  countries  to  purchase 
for  themselves,  subject  to  appropriate  coordination  by  NATO, 
weapons  and  equipment  produced  outside  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  NATO  plans. 

Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance 

SECTION  201.  DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

Although  the  bill  contains  no  change  in  the  definition  of  or  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  defense  support,  the  Executive  has  eliminated  from 
this  category  assistance  to  certain  countries  which,  although  they  re¬ 
ceive  military  aid,  do  not  maintain  what  the  United  States  regards  as 
significant  military  forces.  The  major  objective  of  United  States 
military  and  other  assistance  to  such  countries  is  to  secure  military 
facilities  for  United  States  use.  Economic  aid  is  supplied  to  such 
countries  from  special  assistance  funds. 

Section  201  amends  section  131  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to 
authorize  $775  million  for  defense  support  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1959.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $60  million  from  the  executive 
branch  request  of  $835  million.  Defense  support  is  economic  assist¬ 
ance  restricted  to  certain  nations  which  receive  United  States  military 
aid  in  support  of  significant  forces.  Only  the  following  12  nations  are 
currently  scheduled  to  receive  defense  support  in  fiscal  1959: 

Korea  Laos  Iran 

Republic  of  China  Cambodia  Turkey 

Philippines  Thailand  Greece 

Vietnam  Pakistan  Spain 

The  program  submitted  by  the  Executive  provided  5.4  percent  for 
Europe,  23.4  percent  for  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  and  71.2 
percent  for  the  Far  East.  No  defense  support  funds  are  provided 
for  Latin  America,  and  of  our  NATO  allies  only  Greece  and  Turkey 
receive  such  assistance. 

These  12  countries  have  a  combined  total  of  over  3  million  men  in 
their  armed  forces.  Except  for  Spain,  the  Philippines,  and  Cambodia, 
they  border  directly  on  Communist  territory.  Cambodia  is  separated 
from  the  Communist  territory  by  100  miles  of  mountains  and  jungle. 
The  strategic  importance  of  Spain  and  the  Philippines  to  our  defense 
strategy  is  self-evident. 

Four  countries,  Korea,  Taiwan  (Formosa),  Vietnam,  and  Turkey, 
are  to  receive  70  percent  of  the  total  defense  support  authorized. 
Together  they  maintain  2  million  men  under  arms. 

Eleven  of  these  nations  are  parties  to,  or  covered  by,  collective 
security  arrangements  with  which  the  United  States  is  also  associated 
or  bilateral  mutual  defense  treaties  with  the  United  States.  Six — 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines — are 
members  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  major  free  world  collective 
security  organizations:  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO),  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO),  and 
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the  Baghdad  Pact.  The  territorial  integrity  of  three  of  the  others — 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Vietnam — is  covered  by  SEATO,  even  though 
these  three  nations  are  not  members  thereof.  Korea,  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  the  Philippines  are  linked  to  the  United  States  by 
mutual  defense  treaties,  and  the  United  States  has  assumed  certain 
additional  commitments  for  tbeir  defense  in  the  case  of  both  Korea 
and  Taiwan — through  the  so-called  Joint  Policy  Declaration  of  the 
Sixteen,  in  the  case  of  Korea,  and  the  congressional  joint  resolution, 
in  the  case  of  Taiwan. 

Need  for  defense  support 

Defense  support  is  provided  to  these  countries,  each  of  which  is 
poor  and  is  maintaining  a  military  effort  considerably  in  excess  of  its 
economic  capacity,  so  that  they  may  continue  to  maintain  armed 
forces  at  the  level  which  are  believed  to  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
minimum  defense  necessary  to  deter  and  defend  against  Soviet  aggres¬ 
sion.  While  defense  support  has  a  military  objective,  its  immediate 
impact  is  primarily  civilian.  IVIost  of  the  money  is  spent  by  the 
United  States  in  the  United  States  to  pay  for  commodities,  machinery, 
and  materials  supplied  to  the  recipient  country  through  normal  com¬ 
mercial  channels. 

In  many  of  these  countries,  particularly  in  Asia,  the  local  cm’rencies 
resulting  from  the  furnishing  of  these  commodities  are  used  to  finance 
the  armed  forces  of  the  country.  The  United  States  pays  for  gasoline, 
cotton,  wheat,  or  other  items  used  by  the  civilian  economy  which 
are  brought  into  the  country  and  sold  through  commercial  channels 
for  the  cmrency  of  that  nation.  This  local  currency  is  then  used 
by  the  government  of  the  country  to  meet  its  military  budget.  In 
all  of  these  countries,  per  capita  income  is  low  and  the  sources  of 
income  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  about  a  rapid  increase 
in  government  revenues  by  taxation.  Budgetary  support  of  this  kind 
is,  therefore,  essential  if  such  governments  are  to  be  able  to  pay, 
feed,  house,  and  clothe  the  forces  which  are  to  use  the  military 
equipment  we  supply. 

The  amount  of  defense  support  for  each  country  is  set  at  a  level 
estimated  as  necessary  to  the  economy  to  support  the  military  effort 
as  determined  by  our  own  military  authorities.  If,  as  in  some  in¬ 
stances  will  be  the  case,  the  United  States  deshes  to  aid  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country  beyond  this  need,  the  additional  aid  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  financed  with  funds  other  than  those  for  defense  support. 

Nature  of  defense  suppport 

The  committee  gave  careful  consideration  as  to  the  desirability  of 
establishing  legislative  restrictions  on  the  nature,  as  distinct  from 
the  amount,  of  assistance  which  could  be  provided  under  the  designa¬ 
tion  “defense  support.”  Certain  informed  critics  of  the  program  have 
recommended  that  only  items,  the  use  of  which  is  connected  more  or 
less  directly  with  defense,  should  be  financed  with  defense-support 
funds.  After  examining  the  problems  which  exist  in  a  number  of 
underdeveloped  countries  receiving  defense  support,  the  committee 
is  convinced  that  while  the  amount  of  dollar  expenditure  for  each 
country  should  be  carefully  supervised  to  insure  that  the  program  is 
maintained  at  an  austere  level,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  establish 
by  law  limitations  on  the  nature  of  the  items  to  be  supplied  or  their 
use  within  the  country. 
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Greatly  expanded  military  expenditures  have  an  inflationary  effect 
in  any  country.  In  countries  which  are  predominantly  agricultural 
and  where  trade  and  industry  arc  relatively  undeveloped,  economic 
aid  must  he  skillfully  balanced  if  the  result  is  to  be  a  strengthening  of 
the  economy  rather  than  a  further  disruption  of  it  It  is  better  to 
hold  the  Executive  accountable  for  results  than  to  impose  limits  in 
advance  on  the  sort  of  assistance  to  be  given. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  although  defense  support  is  economic 
assistance,  it  differs  from  other  typos  of  economic  aid  in  two  funda¬ 
mental  respects;  Fii’st,  its  purpose  is  the  attainment  of  a  military 
objective.  Second,  its  recipients  must  meet  requirements  of  eligibility 
for  such  assistance  that  are  established  by  law  (secs.  141,  142)  and 
sign  formal  agreements  which  identify  the  country  accepting  such  aid 
with  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

SECTION  202.  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Nearly  800  million  people  live  in  20  underdeveloped  nations  that 
have  become  independent  since  World  War  II.  These  people,  and 
those  who  live  in  other  less  developed  lands,  have  suddenly  entered 
into  a  new  era  and  want  a  better  life.  They  want  to  combat  hunger, 
disease,  and  ignorance  and  need  expert  help  in  the  areas  of  agriculture, 
health,  and  education.  This  so-called  “revolution  in  expectations” 
among  these  peoples  is  not  a  Communist  movement,  but  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  been  prompt  to  exploit  it.  In  conjunction  with  furnish¬ 
ing  technical  aid  in  these  countries,  the  Soviets  have  made  loans  and 
credits  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  during  the  past  3  years. 

These  countries  need  more  than  expert  advice;  they  need  capital. 
They  are  too  poor  to  raise  much  capital  at  home;  they  are  often  too 
new,  too  unstable,  to  attract  private  capital.  They  need  roads,  rail¬ 
roads,  harbors,  and  powerplants.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  was 
established  last  year  by  the  Congress  as  a  principal  instrument  for 
assisting  in  the  development  of  these  countries,  preventing  Soviet  ef¬ 
forts  at  domination  through  economic  penetration,  and  enabling  these 
countries  to  maintain  their  freedom  and  independence. 

Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $500  million 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and,  in  addition,  authorized  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $625  million  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1959.  An 
appropriation  of  $300  million  was  made  last  year.  This  year  no  addi¬ 
tional  authorization  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  is  contained  in 
the  existing  bill. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  is  convinced  that  the  approach  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Fund  is  that  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  program 
and  to  the  securing  of  the  cooperation  of  other  lending  agencies  and 
of  private  businesses.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  appears  to  be 
the  most  effective  instrument  available  to  the  United  States  for  pro¬ 
viding  economic  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  less  developed 
portions  of  the  world. 

The  Fund  will  focus  on  specific  loan  proposals  rather  than  on  country 
levels  of  aid.  The  Fund  will  not  program  annual  amounts  for  coun¬ 
tries.  Instead,  like  other  financing  and  banking  institutions  such  as 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank,  it  will  evaluate  specific 
proposals  under  criteria  set  forth  in  the  act.  The  Fund  will  be  free 
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from  requirements  to  obligate  its  resources  within  fixed  periods,  thus 
permitting  concentration  upon  long  range  economic  growth  and 
enabling  the  Fund  to  undertake  detailed  studies  and  surveys  of  all 
loan  proposals. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  bill  are  directed  primarily  to  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  Fund. 

The  committee  of  conference  last  year  registered  dissatisfaction 
with  the  administrative  provisions  presently  in  the  law,  stating: 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that  the  most  effective 
arrangement  for  administering  a  long-range  development 
loan  program  is  a  Government  corporation  with  substantial 
capital,  and  officers  and  directors  with  powers  and  duties 
defined  and  limited  by  law.  The  corporation  should  be 
under  the  policy  direction  of  the  State  Department;  its 
operating  personnel  should  concentrate  on  handling  develop¬ 
ment  loans  but  its  direction  should  be  coordinated  with  other 
agencies  along  the  lines  provided  in  the  conference  report. 

This  year’s  bill  follows  the  suggestions  of  last  year’s  committee  of 
conference  and  converts  the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  a  Government 
corporation  with  a  Managing  Director  and  a  Board  of  Directors,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
Chairman;  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  and  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment  who  is  also  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Separating  the  administration  of  this  program  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration — the  agency  which  administers 
grant  economic  assistance  programs  such  as  defense  support  and 
special  assistance — will  serve  to  reinforce  and  emphasize  the  distinct 
purposes  and  methods  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  program.  It 
will  help  to  clarify  these  distinct  purposes  and  methods  to  other 
countries,  to  the  public,  and  to  private  business  and  financing  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  concerned  with  this  program.  It  will  provide  a 
small  staff  which  will  concentrate  on  the  administration  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  not  have  to  be  responsible  simultaneously  for  admin¬ 
istering  programs  of  grant  economic  assistance  through  different 
procedures  for  different  purposes. 

At  the  same  time,  these  organizational  arrangements  have  been 
carefully  devised  so  as  to  assure  foreign  policy  guidance  of  this  program 
and  so  as  to  assure  close  coordination  of  this  program  with  other 
financing  and  assistance  operations. 

The  committee  has  considered,  in  particular,  whether  establishment 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  a  corporate  Government  agency 
would  mean  any  lessening  of  congressional  control  over  the  Fund. 
The  fact  is  that  incorporation  of  the  Fund  will  not  lessen  congressional 
control,  and  indeed  will  not  in  any  way  change  present  congressional 
controls  over  the  Fund.  The  Fund  will  continue  to  obtain  funds  only 
as  specificalh’"  authorized  and  made  available  by  the  Congress.  It  will 
continue  to  be  able  to  use  its  funds  only  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  and  standards  established  in  tlie  legislation.  Its  chief  executive 
officer,  the  Managing  Director,  will  continue  to  be  appointed  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  It  will  continue  to  provide  to  the 
Congress  every  6  months,  in  the  President’s  regular  report  on  the 
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mutual  security  program,  a  detailed  report  on  its  activities.  The 
executive  branch,  as  part  of  its  annual  mutual  security  legislative 
presentation  to  the  Congress,  will  continue  each  year  to  review  the 
past  and  planned  activities  of  the  Fund.  The  annual  mutual  security 
legislation  will  continue  to  provide  the  same  opportunity  for  Congress 
each  year  to  enact  whatever  legislation  it  considers  desirable  with 
respect  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

In  addition,  the  Fund  is  at  present,  under  section  204  (c)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  subject  to  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Corporation  Control  Act.  Incorporation  of  the  Fund  organ¬ 
ization  will  not  in  any  way  change  the  application  of  these  provisions 
to  the  Fund  or  alter  the  controls  provided  by  these  provisions.  Under 
these  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  the 
Fund  will  continue  to  be  required  to  submit  to  Congress  each  year  a 
budget  program  covering  its  proposed  operations  for  the  coming  year; 
that  budget  program  will  contimie  to  be  subject  to  review  and  express 
approval  by  the  Congress ;  and  the  Congress  will  continue  to  have  the 
power  to  impose  each  year,  in  the  legislation  approving  the  budget 

Erogram,  such  limitations  as  it  considers  desirable  on  the  use  of  funds 
y  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Finally,  the  Fund  will  continue  to 
be  subject  to  regular  audits  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Subsections  202  (a),  202  (b),  and  202  (c)  incorporate  a  number  of 
technical  amendments  needed  to  substitute  the  corporate  form  for  the 
administrative  agency.  Practically  all  of  the  substantive  powers  and 
authorities  given  the  corporation  are  contained  in  the  existing  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  adds  in  section  202 
(b)  of  the  act  a  fourth  requirement  which  was  initiated  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  must  be  taken  into  account  in  making  loans  and  guaranties 
under  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  The  three  requirements  pres¬ 
ently  in  the  law  are  that  the  Board  consider:  (1)  Can  financing  be 
obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on  reason¬ 
able  terms;  (2)  is  the  activity  to  be  financed  economically  and  tech¬ 
nically  sound;  and  (3)  does  the  activity  give  reasonable  promise  of 
contributing  to  the  development  of  economic  resources  or  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  productive  capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

The  fourth  (and  new)  requii*ement,  initiated  by  the  committee, ^;is 
that  the  Board  consider  “the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substan¬ 
tial  labor  surplus,  of  the  activity  and  the  financing  operation  or  trans¬ 
action  involved.”  This  language  is  added  to  insure  that  the  Fund 
shall  take  into  account  any  undue  adverse  impact  on  the  United 
States  economy  of  any  proposed  financing  or  guaranty  transaction. 

The  committee  urges  that  close  scrutiny  be  given  every  proposed 
expenditure  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  insure  against 
government-to-government  loans  in  instances  where  private  capital 
is  available  for  investment.  The  committee  reminds  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  as  set  forth  in  section  201  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  is — 

to  strengthen  friendly  foreign  countries  by  encouraging  the 
development  of  their  economies  through  a  competitive  free 
enterprise  system;  to  minimize  or  eliminate  barriers  to  the 
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flow  of  private  investment  capital  and  international  trade; 
to  facilitate  the  creation  of  a  climate  favorable  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  private  capital;  and  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help 
and  mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  de¬ 
velop  their  economic  resources  and  to  increase  their  pro¬ 
ductive  capabilities. 

Further,  the  present  law  requires  that — 

The  Fund  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  support  and  en¬ 
courage  private  investment  and  other  private  participation 
furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  it  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  so  as  not  to  compete  with  private  investment  capital, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund 
and  throe  other  officers  of  the  Fund  whose  titles  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board.  Provision  is  made  for  other  officers  of  the  Fund  to  act 
as  Managing  Director  in  his  absence  or  disability.  By  a  later  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill,  the  committee  has  provided  that  the  International 
Development  Advisory  Board  shall  also  perform  an  advisory  function 
with  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

SECTION  203.  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Subsection  £03  (a) .  Bilateral  'programs 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $171.5  million  for 
technical  cooperation  programs  for  fiscal  year  1959.  The  authorization 
for  bilateral  programs  is  $150  million,  for  multilateral  technical 
cooperation  and  related  programs  of  the  United  Nations  $20  million, 
and  for  the  technical  cooperation  activities  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  $1.5  million. 

Bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  are  carried  out  in  52 
countries  and  10  overseas  territories.  They  are  the  most  widespread, 
the  least  costly  and,  in  many  ways,  the  most  effective  of  all  the 
programs  conducted  under  the  mutual  security  legislation.  The 
emphasis  is  on  the  sharmg  of  skills  and  knowledge  rather  than  on 
tlie  furnishing  of  equipment  and  commodities.  For  next  year  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  for  United  Slates  tech¬ 
nicians,  the  training  of  local  participants,  and  for  contracts  with 
American  universities  and  firms  providing  specialized  services.  Only 
about  8  percent  will  be  directly  spent  on  supplies  and  equipment. 
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Distribution  of  fiscal  year  1969  executive  branch  request  for  technical  cooperation 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Total,  all  programs -  163,  500 


Europe,  total _  2,  900 


Spain _  1,  100 

Yugoslavia _  1,  800 


Africa,  total _  14,  450 


Ethiopia _  4,  000 

Ghana _  1,  200 

Liberia _  2,  000 

Libya _  2,  400 

Morocco _  1,  000 

Somalia _  350 

Tunisia _  1,  500 

Overseas  territories _  1,  200 

Regional  and  undistributed _  800 


Near  East  and  South  Asia,  total  ’ _  41,  650 


Afghanistan _  3,  000 

Ceylon _  1,  550 

Greece _  750 

India _  7,  300 

Iran _  6,  000 

Iraq _  2,  500 

Israel _  1,  600 

Jordan _  1,  750 

Lebanon _  1,  750 

Nepal _  1,  250 

Pakistan _  5,  900 

Turkey _  4,  500 

Regional  and  undistributed _ 2,  250 


Far  East,  total  * _  33,  000 


Cambodia _  2,  200 

China  (Taiwan) _  2,  500 

Japan _  2,  500 

Korea _  5,  800 

Philippines _  3,  000 

Thailand _  4,  200 

Vietnam _  4,  500 

Regional  and  undistributed _  500 


Latin  America,  total _  36,  500 


Argentina _  800 

Bolivia _  3,  000 

Brazil _  5,  000 

Chile _  2,  750 

Colombia _  1,  700 

Costa  Rica _  1,  150 

Cuba _  585 

Dominican  Republic _  210 

Ecuador _  1,  900 

El  Salvador _  1,  100 

Guatemala _  2,  675 

Haiti _  1,  650 

Honduras _  1,  550 

Mexico _  700 

Nicaragua _  1,  000 


>  In  addition  to  the  countries  listed,  technical  cooperation  piograms  for  fiscal  year  1959  are  contemplated 
in  Sudan,  Yemen,  Indonesia,  and  Laos. 
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Distribution  of  fiscal  year  1969  executive  branch  request  for  technical 
cooperation — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Latin  America — Continued 

Panama _  1,  300 

Paraguay _  1,  500 

Peru _  2,  900 

Uruguay _  200 

Venezuela _  190 

Overseas  territories _  1,  050 

Regional  and  undistributed _  2,  090 

Organization  of  American  States _  1,  500 


Nonregional  programs,  total _  35,  000 


United  Nations  Technical  Assistance _  20,  000 

Interregional  expenses _  15,  000 


The  Executive  request  for  bilateral  technical  cooperation  was  $142 
million,  and  the  committee  increased  it  by  $8  million.  Based  upon 
I  firsthand  observations  in  many  countries  over  the  world,  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  program  is  generally  successful  not 
only  in  material  accomplishments  but  in  developing  a  favorable  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  United  States  at  the  grassroots  level.  The  committee 
has  long  insisted  that  the  strength  of  the  program  lies  not  in  the 
multiplicity  of  projects  but  in  their  soundness  and  in  the  quality  of 
its  personnel.  Their  technical  competence  is  only  one  requisite  for 
success.  A  capacity  to  adapt  to  difficult  living  conditions  and  differ¬ 
ent  customs  and  an  ability  to  impart  sldlls  to  people  who  speak  a 
strange  language  and  who  have  a  limited  technical  knowledge  are 
equally  important.  The  best  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Soviet  bloc  has  copied  it. 
Recent  estimates  indicate  that  more  than  2,000  bloc  technicians  are 
abroad,  whUe  an  equal  number  of  people  from  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  brought  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  bloc  countries  for 
training  or  observation. 

The  increase  of  $8  million  recommended  by  the  committee  is 
intended  primarily  to  strengthen  the  personnel  side  of  the  program 
rather  than  to  expand  programs.  Recruitment  procedures  can  be 
improved  to  assure  more  careful  selection.  Training  programs  can 
I  be  developed  with  particular  emphasis  on  language  instruction 
for  personnel  under  technical  cooperation  and  for  program  personnel 
under  other  categories  of  aid  whose  services  abroad  advance  the  same 
general  objectives.  Similarly  the  increment  will  permit  an  expanded 
program  of  participant  training,  making  it  possible  for  more  to  study 
in  the  United  States  or  in  third  countries. 

Improved  personnel  practices  should  be  matched  by  improved  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  technical-cooperation  programs  in  Washington, 
The  committee  renews  the  recommendation  it  made  in  the  1954  report 
on  mutual  security  legislation: 

Under  the  present  administrative  arrangements,  there  is  no 
one  individual  responsible  solely  for  guiding  and  focusing 
attention  upon  technical  cooperation.  It  is  now  part  of  an 
agency  that  has  other  responsibilities  involving  more  costly 
operations.  Technical  cooperation  tends  to  be  a  stepchild. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  program  encompassed  in  this  bill,  this 
is  the  one  that  has  the  longest  range  possibilities.  Nowhere 
in  the  present  administrative  organization  is  the  technical- 
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cooperation  program  brought  into  focus  as  a  program.  It  is 
handled  only  on  an  area  basis.  The  committee  believes  that 
what  is  needed  is  a  single  individual  to  concern  himself  with 
the  total  program  and  who  will  give  it  the  stature  and  em¬ 
phasis  it  merits  as  part  of  om-  foreign  policy.  Such  an 
individual  should  be  directly  under  the  officer  to  whom  the 
President  entrusts  the  administration  of  the  nonmilitary 
functions  authorized  in  this  bill. 

Additional  improvements  can  be  made  in  field  administration. 
Individuals  assigned  to  a  country  for  a  tour  of  duty  understandably 
tend  to  think  in  terms  of  the  problems,  patterns  and  attitudes  of  that 
country.  There  is  much  that  they  could  learn  from  the  experience 
of  personnel  in  other  countries.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  countries,  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  is  to  encourage 
these  underdeveloped  nations,  particularly  the  newer  countries,  to 
approach  their  problems  on  a  regional  basis.  For  these  reasons 
regional  technical  cooperation  officers  might  well  be  appointed  who 
will  have  authority  to  utilize  the  personnel  and  resources  within 
their  area  and  who  will  encourage  wherever  possible  approaches  to 
problems  on  other  than  a  narrow  country  basis.  For  example,  in 
South  Asia  a  regional  officer  stationed  in  Manila  could  draw  upon 
the  experience  of  the  technicians  located  in  South  Asian  countries 
to  deal  with  mutual  problems  pertaining  to  their  respective  field  of 
activity.  The  appointment  of  regional  officers  with  sufficient  author¬ 
ity  would  have  the  further  advantage  of  reducing  the  time  lag  in 
decision  making  between  Washington  and  the  field. 

Several  years  ago  an  acceleration  of  our  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  was  proposed  through  the  use  of  local  technicians  trained  by 
our  own  people  to  impart  instruction  in  various  technical  fields  to 
individuals  in  the  military  service  of  that  country.  Thus  military 
training  would  be  supplemented  by  technical  training.  It  was 
pointed  out  then  that  there  would  be  a  number  of  advantages  to 
this  approach,  chief  among  them  the  ability  to  reach  more  people  in 
the  country  than  can  presently  be  done  with  our  available  personnel. 
Further,  demobilized  troops  returning  to  their  villages  would  have 
learned  constructive  skills  which  they  could  in  turn  impart  to  their 
countrymen  in  the  more  remote  areas.  During  the  hearings  the 
committee  interrogated  Hon.  James  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  on  the  degree  to  which  this 
program  had  been  carried  out.  It  was  disappointed  to  note  that 
except  for  some  engineering  construction  projects  in  a  few  Latin 
American  countries,  nothing  had  been  done.  It  urges  the  Executive 
to  give  immediate  study  to  the  possibilities  of  the  expansion  of  this 
phase  of  technical  cooperation  activity. 

All  technical  cooperation  activities  are  programed  in  the  form  of 
projects  jointly  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  a  recipient 
country.  These  vary  in  size,  complexity,  and  duration.  They  may 
involve  simply  bringing  one  or  a  few  people  to  the  United  States 
for  a  few  months,  or  they  may  involve  a  long-term  complex  group 
of  activities  designed  to  achieve  a  major  objective,  such  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  staffing  of  an  agricultural  extension  service.  As  in 
previous  years  the  principal  fields  of  activity  will  be  agriculture, 
education,  industry,  mining,  health  and  sanitation. 
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By  area,  the  largest  increase  percentagewise  is  in  Africa  where  new 
programs  are  being  initiated  and  existing  ones  expanded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  programs  in  the  Far  East  show  a  decrease.  In  some 
countries  they  have  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  permit  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  United  States  assistance.  In  the  Near  East,  South  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  a  slight  increase  is  planned  for  next  year. 

Subsection  203  (6).  Multilateral  technical  cooperation 

Subsection  203  (b)  amends  section  306  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  in  several  respects. 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  the  first  sentence  of  section  306,  which  now 
provides  for  United  States  participation  (with  funds  available  under 
the  subsections  of  sec.  306  and  under  sec.  304)  in  multilateral  technical 
cooperation  programs  carried  on  by  various  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  This  new  language  provides  for  participation  in  related 
programs  carried  on  by  such  organizations  in  furtherance  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  title  III  and  of  the  act. 

I  Paragraph  (2)  amends  in  several  respects  subsection  (a)  which  re¬ 
lates  to  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Technical 
Assistance  Program.  First,  it  deletes  the  obsolete  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1958  and  substitutes  an  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  of  $20  million  for  1959.  Second,  it  inserts  new 
language  so  that  contributions  under  this  subsection  may  be  made  to 
or  for  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Special  Projects,  or  similar  pro¬ 
grams  to  be  established  pursuant  to  action  by  the  General  Assembly 
as  supplementary  to  its  existing  program  of  technical  assistance. 
Third,  the  language  governing  the  scale  of  United  States  annual  con¬ 
tributions  is  deleted.  The  committee  took  the  initiative  by  inserting 
new  language  authorizing  a  contribution  for  each  calendar  year  not 
to  exceed  40  percent  of  the  total  amount  contributed  for  that  year. 
If  contributions  from  other  governments  should  exceed  the  present 
estimate  and  40  percent  of  the  total  amount  contributed  by  all  govern¬ 
ments  for  calendar  year  1959  therefore  exceed  the  requested  $20  mil¬ 
lion,  any  additional  United  States  contribution  would  be  financed  from 
the  contingency  fund  in  section  451  (b). 

In  1958  an  estimated  sum  of  $3.1  million  will  be  contributed  by 
benefiting  governments  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Technical 

I  Assistance  Program  in  the  form  of  local  cost  assessments.  Since  1954 
these  contributions  to  the  central  account  have  normally  been  required 
from  countries  which  receive  the  services  of  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  experts.  Such  payments  are  applied,  like  other  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  technical  assistance  fund,  toward  general  project  expenses. 
If  such  payments  are  centrally  received  and  audited  in  the  same  way 
as  our  o^vn  contributions,  the  United  States  could  then  take  them  into 
account  in  arriving  at  our  proportionate  share. 

The  proposal  for  the  special  projects  fund  arises  from  developments 
during  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Many  delegations 
from  underdeveloped  countries  have  attempted  for  years  to  establish 
an  organization  popularly  referred  to  as  SUNFED  (Special  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Economic  Development)  which  would  have  required 
large  contributions  to  a  U.  N. -administered  fund  for  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  in  underdeveloped  countries.  Our  delegation  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  such  a  program  is  unrealistic  in  present  world  circum¬ 
stances.  Before  a  program  of  this  nature  could  be  undertaken,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  resources  and 
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capabilities  of  the  countries  and  to  develop  a  reservoir  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel.  This  view  was  ultimately  accepted  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  set  up  a  supplementary  program,  popularly  re- 
referred  to  as  SPUR  (Special  Projects  for  Underdeveloped  Regions), 
that  would  provide  for  surveys,  research,  and  training.  The  new  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  get  underway  before  1959.  The  authorization  of  $20 
million  which  is  recommended  by  the  committee  for  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  and  this  related  fund  is  estimated  to  be  the  amount 
necessary  to  cover  United  States  contributions  on  the  above  40  percent 
basis  during  this  year,  both  to  the  regidar  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  program  and  to  these  new  activities. 

Subsection  203  (b)  (3). — -The  authorization  for  the  United  States 
contribution  for  technical  cooperation  programs  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  (OAS),  $1.5  million,  is  identical  with  the  sum 
appropriated  last  year.  The  United  States  contribution  is  70  percent 
of  the  total  contributions  made  for  these  programs.  In  addition  to 
the  money  contributions  which  the  other  American  Republics  make, 
they  also  fiu-nish  local  support  in  the  form  of  personnel,  services,  sup¬ 
plies,  equipment  and  training.  The  projects  financed  by  the  contribu¬ 
tors  are  limited  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  regional  training 
centers.  The  funds  finance  technical  ti’aining  staffs  and  provide  fel¬ 
lowships  for  trainees  from  Latin  American  countries  to  attend  these 
centers  or  to  attend  special  seminars  organized  by  projects  carried  out 
under  the  program.  In  1958  there  are  six  such  projects  in  operation. 

Subsection  203  (c)  (1)  and  {2).  International  Development  Advisory 
Board. — This  new  subsection,  initiated  by  the  committee,  amends 
existing  law  by  conferring  on  the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board,  already  established  by  law,  an  additional  responsibility  to  give 
advice  and  guidance  on  general  or  basic  policy  arising  in  connection 
with  programs  authorized  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  This  sub¬ 
section  also  broadens  the  Board’s  composition  to  include  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  field  of  science,  in  addition  to  the  representatives  of  other 
major  segments  of  American  life.  It  also  makes  it  possible  for  each 
of  these  representatives  to  use  the  services  of  advisory  committees  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  widest  possible  knowledge  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  activities  of  the  International  Development  Advisory  Board. 

SECTION  204.  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Subsection  204  (®)  •  Earmarking  of  funds 

This  subsection  establishes  a  requirement  that  not  less  than  $175 
million  of  the  mutual  security  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1959 
(other  than  those  available  pursuant  to  the  new  title  II  of  chapter  II, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund)  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  sale  for 
foreign  currencies  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The  foreign- 
currency  proceeds  of  such  sales  are  requked  to  be  spent  to  carry  out 
the  various  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  This  total  of  $175 
million  does  not  represent  an  additional  authorization  for  appropria¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  subsection  merely  requires  that 
at  least  $175  million  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  other  than  those  available  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  must  be  earmarked  for  this  purpose. 

From  1946  through  June  1957,  agricultural  exports  of  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $41.3  billion.  Of  this  amount  those  exports 
made  under  specified  Government-financed  programs  amounted  to 
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$18.0  billion  or  44  percent  of  the  total.  Of  the  $18.0  billion  $7.6 
billion  were  e.xported  under  programs  administered  by  ICA  and  its 
predecessor  agencies;  $6.8  billion  of  the  $7.6  bdlion  were  financed 
from  foreign  aid  appropriations. 

In  fiscal  year  1958,  $175  million  of  the  funds  available  were  ear¬ 
marked  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  of  United  States  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  Present  plans  indicate 
that  the  section  402  sales  in  fiscal  year  1958  will  amount  to  approx¬ 
imately  $191  million  or  9  percent  more  than  the  legislative  require¬ 
ment.  Negotiations  for  these  sales  are  actively  under  way,  including 
$148,500,000  in  direct  sales  and  $42,500,000  in  triangular  transactions. 
It  is  anticipated  that  sales  of  cotton  will  amount  to  about  $91  million 
or  almost  half  of  the  total  program.  Other  sales  are  e.xpected  to 
include  $54  million  grain,  $30  mdlion  fats  and  oils,  $15  radlion  dairy 
products,  and  $1  million  of  other  commodities. 

The  amount  earmarked  this  year  is  the  same  as  that  provided  in 
last  year’s  legislation.  The  committee  recognizes  the  importance  of 
making  full  use  of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities  available  in 
the  United  States  in  carrying  out  the  mutual  security  program.  The 
shift  of  emphasis  in  the  mutual  security  program,  however,  away  from 
the  industrialized  nations  of  Western  Europe  which  are  large  importers 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  most  of  which  are  relatively  self-sufficient  in  respect  to  food¬ 
stuffs,  makes  it  impossible  to  increase  substantially  the  volume  of 
surplus  farm  products  which  may  be  used  in  attaining  the  objectives 
of  the  program. 

Subsection  204  (b)  ■  Responsibilities  in  Germany 

This  subsection  continues  the  authority  in  existing  law  for  use  of 
funds  hi  Germany,  programed  primarily  for  West  Berlin,  and  to  use 
German  currencies  which  have  been  made  available  in  the  past  and 
may  continue  to  be  deposited  in  the  future  under  special  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many,  which  were  entered  into  at  the  time  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  attained  its  independence. 

The  new  section  continues  the  authority  contained  in  existmg  law 
except  that  it  eliminates  the  former  authorization  of  assistance  to 
“joint  control  areas,”  and  specifies  that  assistance  under  this  au¬ 
thority  shall  be  provided  for  Germany.  Areas  such  as  Austria  and 
Trieste  which  in  the  postwar  period  were  designated  as  “joint  control 
areas”  can  no  longer  be  designated  in  this  manner.  The  new  lan¬ 
guage  provides  that  $8,200,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  special 
assistance  under  section  400  (a)  (now  450  (a))  may  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  in  fiscal  year  1959.  In  previous  years  a 
separate  authorization  of  appropriation  was  made  for  “joint  control 
areas.” 

This  subsection  also  modifies  the  wording  contained  in  the  present 
section  404,  responsibilities  in  Germany,  by  transferring  authorities 
presently  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President.  This 
change  conforms  with  the  usual  practice  throughout  the  Mutual 
Secitrity  Act. 

Subsection  204  (c) — Migrants,  refugees,  and  escapees 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  204  (c)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$1,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1959  as  the  United  States  contribution  to  the 
program  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
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In  1954  the  United  Nations  created  a  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund 
for  a  period  of  4  years.  The  purpose  of  this  fund  was  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  World  War  II  refugees  in  Western  Europe.  It  concerned 
itself  with  the  hard  core  of  refugees  who  required  institutional  care  or 
who  for  other  reasons  could  not  easily  be  resettled.  The  program 
expires  at  the  end  of  1958.  At  the  1957  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  it  was  decided  that  a  new  program — the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  program— would  be  instituted  in  1959,  to 
continue  the  unfinished  work  of  the  Refugee  Fund  and  to  assume  such 
additional  tasks  as  may  be  necessary  to  deal  with  refugees.  Four 
broad  areas  of  activity  are  envisaged:  (1)  A  camp  closure  program 
looking  to  the  resettlement  by  the  end  of  1960  of  the  14,000  inhabitants 
presently  in  camps;  (2)  a  continued  handling  of  the  difficult  out-of¬ 
camp  cases  where  institutional  care  is  often  necessary;  (3)  Far  Eastern 
operations  to  assist  refugees,  principally  of  European  origin,  from 
Communist  China;  and  (4)  an  emergency  fund  to  enable  the  High 
Commissioner  to  render  immediate  aid  in  emergency  situations. 

The  new  program  will  operate  on  a  contributory  basis.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund,  the  United  States  share 
from  mutual  security  funds  will  not  exceed  33^  percent  of  the  total 
contributions  from  all  governments.  This  program  has  no  terminal 
date,  and  its  operations  will  be  reviewed  and  its  future  determined 
at  each  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  204  (c)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$8,600,000  for  the  United  States  escapee  program.  This  money  is 
used  to  provide  supplementary  assistance  to  that  furnished  by  the 
country  of  asylum  and  by  voluntary  relief  agencies.  These  voluntary 
agencies  represent  the  major  United  States  religious  and  nationality 
groups.  The  program  is  a  clear  indication  of  United  States  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Soviet  satellite  peoples  and  thus  counters  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  that  our  interest  in  these  people  has  diminished. 
Similarly  in  the  Far  East  the  program  has  rendered  assistance  to 
refugees  from  Communist  China.  The  principal  objective  of  the 
escapee  program  is  to  encourage  the  overseas  resettlement  of  refugees 
who  seek  asylum  in  countries  bordering  on  or  close  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 
As  of  November  1957,  a  total  of  78,586  escapees  in  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  had  been  resettled  overseas;  10,543  others  had  been  locally 
integrated  in  Eimope.  In  the  Far  East,  primarily  in  Hong  Kong, 
18,000  refugees  have  been  resettled  elsewhere;  10,000  others  have  been 
integrated  locally  and  assistance  of  some  kind  has  been  given  to 
another  185,000. 

The  1959  program  will  include  funds  for  Hungarian  escapees  in 
Europe.  In  the  Far  East  first  priority  will  be  directed  toward  the 
rehabilitation  of  professional  and  other  leadership  elements  with  a 
view  to  their  resettlement  in  Taiwan,  southeast  Asian  countries,  Latin 
America,  and  the  United  States. 

Subsection  S04  (d) .  Children's  Welfare 

This  subsection  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $11  million  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  for  calendar  year 
1959.  This  amount  is  identical  with  the  authorization  and  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  United  States  contribution  to  the  central  account  has  risen 
from  $9,800,000  in  1953  to  $11  million  in  1958.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  increased  contributions  to  the  central  account  by  other  countries 
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have  resulted  in  a  pro^essive  reduction  in  the  United  States  percent¬ 
age  from  68  percent  in  1953  to  an  estimated  52.5  percent  m  1958. 
For  1959  it  is  estimated  that  tlie  United  States  share  from  mutual 
security  funds  will  be  50  percent.  The  committee  commends  this 
reduction. 

Contributions  to  the  central  account  permit  the  purchase  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  outside  of  the  countries  assisted.  The  countries 
assisted  also  contribute  local  currency  for  supplies  obtainable  in  the 
country  itself  and  for  services  such  as  personnel  and  transportation. 
In  1957  it  is  estimated  that  local  contributions  had  a  value  of  $57 
million. 

During  1957  more  than  45  million  children  and  mothers  in  104 
countries  and  territories  received  tlirect  benefits  through  Children’s 
Fund-aided  programs.  Sixteen  million  children  were  vaccinated 
against  tuberculosis;  55  million  children  and  mothers  were  protected 
against  malaria  and  other  insect-borne  diseases;  5.6  million  children 
and  mothers  were  treated  for  yaws,  and  4.5  million  children  and 
mothers  were  given  milk  and  other  food  supplements  under  long- 
range  feeding  programs. 

Section  204  (c).  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East 

Section  204  (e)  deletes  the  obsolete  authorization  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $65  million  and  substitutes  an  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  of  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1959.  This  sum  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  carry  out  its  pledge,  made  at  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  toward  the  budget  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  (UNRWA).  The  United  States 
contribution  from  mutual  security  funds  is  limited  to  70  percent  of 
the  total  contributions  to  the  Agency. 

The  most  recent  registration  figirres  show  933,000  refugees,  a  slight 
increase  during  the  past  year.  The  need  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
has  not  diminished,  but  the  failure  of  other  governments  to  contribute 
to  the  Agency’s  operations  has  made  necessary  a  drastic  curtailment 
of  rehabilitation  programs  and  has  permitted  only  limited  relief  ac¬ 
tivity  to  be  carried  on. 

The  situation  in  the  Near  East  is  such  that  any  severe  reduction  of 
our  contribution  toward  the  work  of  the  Agency  would  be  misin¬ 
terpreted  as  a  lack  of  our  interest  in  the  plight  of  the  refugees.  By 
making  available  a  contribution  whose  use  is  dependent  upon  the 
degree  to  which  other  governments  contribute,  the  onus  for  inaction 
for  assisting  the  refugees  falls  upon  these  other  governments. 

Subsection  204  (J)-  Ocean  freight  charges 

This  subsection  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2,100,000  for  ocean 
freight  costs  to  move  overseas  supplies  donated  to,  and  by,  nonprofit 
American  voluntary  agencies.  Last  year  the  appropriation  of 
$2,200,000  enabled  the  shipment  of  supplies  valued  at  $29  million. 

Many  of  the  32  American  participating  agencies  have  also  moved 
substantial  quantities  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
surplus  commodities  into  their  relief  channels  abroad.  Ocean  freight 
costs  of  these  items  are  funded  under  section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  One  of  the  agencies, 
Heifer  Project,  Incorporated,  has  experienced  difficulty  in  using  the 
funds  made  available  in  this  subsection  to  ship  heifers  overseas  to 
assist  in  programs  of  relief  and  rehabilitation.  The  committee 
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commends  this  type  of  program  as  one  consistent  with  the  purposes 
for  which  the  money  is  appropriated. 

The  program  represents  a  three-way  cooperative  arrangement 
among  voluntary  agencies,  the  United  States  Government  and  foreign 
governments.  The  goods  moved  by  these  American  agencies  repre¬ 
sent  the  donations  of  the  American  people.  For  each  tax  dollar 
spent,  about  $14  worth  of  supplies  are  delivered  to  needy  persons 
in  18  friendly  countries.  The  committee  regards  this  program  as  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  entire  mutual  security  program. 

Subsection  20 If.  {g).  Control  Act  expenses 

This  subsection  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1  million  for 
administering  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 
(Battle  Act,  22  U.  S.  C.  1611).  This  Act  provides  the  basic  authority 
and  policy  guidance  for  United  States  cooperation  with  other  nations 
to  control  the  shipment  of  strategic  items  to  nations  under  Soviet 
domination.  The  sum  authorized  is  the  same  as  that  authorized 
and  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1958.  Actually, 
it  reflects  a  reduction  in  the  total  cost  of  administering  the  Battle  Act 
by  $40,000  below  the  1958  total,  since  the  $1  million  provides  for  cer¬ 
tain  expenses  relating  to  this  operation  previously  covered  by  the 
administrative  expense  authorization  for  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  in  section  411  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Subsection  204  (^)-  Administrative  and  other  expenses 

Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$33  million  for  nonmilitary  administrative  expenses.  Military  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  are  included  in  the  authorization  for  military 
assistance.  Tliis  paragraph  also  amends  subsection  411  (b)  to  make 
clear  that  the  administrative  costs  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
are  not  included  in  the  administrative  costs  authorized  under  that 
subsection. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  an  appropriation  of  $32,750,000  was 
made  for  ICA  administrative  costs.  This  included  $2,246,500  for 
activities  for  which  funds  are  requested  under  other  appropriations 
in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  Thus  the  amount  of  $30,503,500  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  compares  with  the  request  of  $33  million  for  fiscal 
year  1959.  The  increase  of  about  $2.5  million  is  attributable  to 
increased  rents  in  Washington  and  at  some  overseas  posts;  provisions 
for  increased  training  of  personnel;  an  increase  in  personnel  due,  in 
part,  to  additional  missions;  and  increased  contributions  to  the 
retirement  fund. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  411  (c)  which  authorizes  an  annual 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  State  not  to  exceed  $7  million 
for  administrative  expenses  it  incurs  in  carrying  out  normal  functions 
of  the  Department  relating  to  functions  under  this  Act.  These  funds 
are  used  for  expenses  of  the  Department  in  providing  program  policy 
review  of  the  mutual  security  program  in  Washington  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  program  activities  abroad,  and  for  support  of  the  United 
States  Mission  to  NATO  and  European  Regional  Organizations 
(USRO)  in  Paris.  Recently  the  Department  was  given  responsi¬ 
bility  for  program  coordination  and  public  information.  The  amend¬ 
ment  in  this  bill  will  permit  the  use  of  funds  made  available  to  the 
Department  under  section  411  (c)  for  functions  performed  under  the 
Alutual  Security  Act  which  are  not  regarded  as  “normal  functions”  of 
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the  Department.  Thus  the  administrative  costs  of  the  escapee  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  financed  under  section  411  (c). 

Subsection  S04  (i)-  Encouragement  of  Jree  enterprise  and  private  partici¬ 
pation 

This  subsection  amends  section  413  (b)  (4),  relating  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  program  in  two  respects.  First,  it  permits  the 
President,  if  he  so  desires,  to  delegate  the  function  of  administering 
this  program  to  some  other  agency  administering  nonmilitary  assist¬ 
ance.  At  the  present,  the  investment  guaranty  program  is  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  International  Cooperation  Administration;  its  adminis¬ 
tration  could  under  this  amendment  be  transferred  to  another  agency 
administering  nonmilitary  assistance,  such  as  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  The  committee  understands  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  not  such  an  agency. 

Second,  an  amendment  initiated  by  the  committee  permits  the 
application  of  any  premium  reduction  to  fees  remaining  to  be  paid 
on  outstanding  guaranties  when  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  rates  for 
future  guaranties.  The  International  Cooperation  Administration 
has  previously  reduced  its  rates  to  the  present  one-half  of  1  percent 
on  the  two  types  of  guaranty  at  that  time  authorized.  On  that 
occasion  the  General  Accounting  Office  ruled  that  the  reduction  could 
not  be  applied  to  guaranties  already  in  effect  without  congressional 
authorization  such  as  this  amendment  supj)lies.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  is  permissive  so  as  to  enable  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  to  make  such  rate  reductions  effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  contract  year  of  outstanding  guaranties  rather 
than  at  the  time  the  new  rate  is  put  into  effect  and  thereby  avoid 
refunds  on  premiums  already  paid. 

Evidence  was  presented  (hearings,  pp.  961-968)  that  tax  incentives 
would  increase  the  participation  of  private  business  in  the  development 
of  underdeveloped  nations  and  would  encourage  new  investment  in 
those  nations.  Under  the  proposal  presented,  which  was  favored  by 
some  members  of  the  committee,  certificates  would  be  granted  by  the 
executive  branch  to  new  investment  in  underdeveloped  areas.  The 
certificates  would  grant  tax  concessions  consisting  of  complete  or  partial 
tax  e.xemption  on  such  investments.  Further  study  should  be  made 
of  this  proposal. 

Subsection  204  (j) .  Munitions  control 

This  new  subsection  initiated  by  the  committee  adds  a  new  sentence 
to  section  414  (b)  which  prohibits  the  importation  into  the  United 
States,  other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  of  any 
arms,  parts,  or  ammunition  therefor  originally  manufactured  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.  Antique  weapons  and  curios,  such  as  war  souvenirs 
and  collectors’  items  which  are  not  in  condition  to  be  used  as  firearms, 
are  exempted  from  the  restrictions  contained  in  this  provision.  The 
committee  took  this  action  after  hearing  how  foreign  military  rifles, 
having  been  declared  surplus  by  foreign  governments,  were  purchasetl 
and  then  imported  into  the  United  States.  There  was  testimony  that 
these  weapons  were  dangerous  to  use.  Furthermore,  instances  were 
cited  where  such  arms  and  ammunition  have  been  shipped  illicitly  to 
neighboring  countries  in  gun-running  operations  in  violation  of  our 
laws. 
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This  provision  does  not,  however,  affect  the  importation  of  foreign 
sporting  arms,  nor  of  weapons  as  curios  and  antiques,  nor  the  domestic 
sale  of  surplus  firearms  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  importation  of  foreign  firearms 
involves  questions  of  competition  with  our  domestic  firearms  industry. 
Such  questions  are  for  consideration  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  committee’s  purpose  in  adopting  this  provision  was 
“furtherance  of  world  peace  and  the  security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States”  as  set  forth  in  section  414 — Munitions  Control. 

Subsection  20 (k) .  Atoms  for  peace 

Section  204  (k)  deletes  the  obsolete  authorization  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  year  1958  for  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy  abroad  and  substitutes  an  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  of  $5,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

The  program  for  next  year  involves  three  major  items.  First,  there 
will  be  a  continuation  of  the  program  instituted  in  1955  to  assist 
other  nations,  on  a  bilateral  or  multilateral  basis,  in  acquiring  research 
reactor  projects  by  funding  up  to  one-half  of  their  cost.  In  no  case 
can  the  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  a  reactor  to  another  govern¬ 
ment  exceed  $350,000.  Second,  a  program  involving  financial  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  research  and  training  equipment 
such  as  radioisotope  laboratories  will  be  continued.  A  third  part 
provides  for  assistance  by  United  States  atomic  energy  e.xperts  in 
advising  other  nations  on  their  programs  of  nuclear  science  and 
technology,  and  in  making  the  surveys  and  studies  necessary  to 
assure  that  requested  financial  assistance  can  be  effectively  used. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  present  plans  contemplate  that 
the  United  States  will  share  the  cost  of  acquiring  reactors  in  certain 
countries  which  have  resources  sufficient  to  build  such  reactors  with 
their  own  funds.  The  United  States  should  consider  the  ability  of 
the  recipient  country  to  finance  reactor  projects  in  developing  our 
program  and  that  we  should  not  contribute  to  such  projects  when 
the  nations  where  they  are  to  be  constructed  are  able  to  proceed 
without  our  aid. 

Subsection  204  (k) .  Malaria  eradication 

This  subsection  amends  section  420  of  the  act  relating  to  malaria 
eradication,  so  as  to  provide  continuing  authority  to  the  President  to 
use  for  this  program,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
an  unspecified  amount  of  funds  made  available  under  the  act,  other 
than  funds  appropriated  for  military  assistance  and  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund.  The  amendment  makes  clear  that  loans  made 
under  the  Development  Loan  Fund  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  II,  chapter  II,  for  malaria  eradication  purposes 
in  furtherance  of  economic  development.  This  subsection  also 
deletes  reference  to  obsolete  author!  ing  language.  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year  approximately  $25,600,000  in  mutual  security  appro¬ 
priations  will  be  used  for  this  program,  which  will  be  funded  for  the 
most  part  from  special  assistance. 

The  malaria  eradication  program  authorized  by  Congress  in  fiscal 
year  1958  is  already  well  underway.  Rapid  conversion  of  existing 
malaria  control  programs  to  eradication  is  being  accomplished  through 
the  assistance  of  United  States  technicians,  materials  and  equipment. 
As  of  the  end  of  January  1958,  agreements  had  been  signed  obligating 
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$19.5  million  of  the  $23.3  million  already  specifically  authorized  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  A  cooperative  effort  is  being  undertaken  by 
some  60  nations  or  territories,  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO), 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization  (PASO),  and  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF).  The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  5-year 
program  is  $520.7  million.  The  nations  affected  are  expected  to 
supply  $325.2  million  and  the  international  agencies  (WHO  and 
UNICEF)  plan  to  contribute  an  estimated  $42  million.  The  United 
States  will  contribute  approximately  $113.9  million  through  its 
bilateral  programs  and  through  special  grants  to  international  organ¬ 
izations.  The  success  of  the  eradication  effort  depends  on  carrying 
it  forward  on  the  scale  and  at  the  rate  anticipated.  Curtailment  of 
the  effort  in  any  year  may,  by  delaying  its  impact,  prevent  its  comple¬ 
tion  before  certain  mosquitos  develop  immunity  to  the  available 
insecticides. 

Chapter  III — Special  Assistance  and  Contingency  Fund 

Section  301  and  section  302  of  this  chapter,  in  accordance  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  redesignate  the 
existing  sections  400  and  401  as  sections  450  and  451,  respectively. 

SECTION  301.  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Section  301  amends  the  redesignated  section  450  (the  old  section 
400,  relating  to  special  assistance)  and  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$185  million  for  special  assistance,  a  reduction  of  $27  million  from  the 
executive  branch  request  for  fiscal  year  1959.  This  authorization  is 
for  programed  economic  assistance  that  is  necessary  to  achieve  any 
of  the  variety  of  political,  economic,  or  other  objectives  which  the 
United  States  may  have  in  any  country  where  (a)  the  United  States 
is  not  providing  mihtary  aid  in  support  of  significant  military  forces 
and  (b)  the  needed  assistance  cannot  appropriately  be  provided  either 
as  technical  cooperation  or  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

The  legislation  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1959  restricts  and  more 
precisely  defines  “special  assistance.”  In  fiscal  year  1958  special 
assistance  included  funds  to  meet  unanticipated  or  contingent  require¬ 
ments  under  various  aid  categories.  In  fiscal  year  1959  funds  for 
such  requirements  will  be  provided  in  the  contingency  fund.  The 
separation  of  these  authorizations  is  accomplished  by  the  elimination 
of  the  language  authorizing  use  of  special  assistance  funds  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  other  categories  of  aid  and  by  the  creation  of  a  new  section 
451  (b)  (contingency  fund)  to  fulfill  the  same  purpose. 

Special  assistance  is  an  established  category  of  aid  which  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  former  development  assistance.  It  consists  of 
economic  assistance  programed  to  promote  or  maintain  political  or 
economic  stability  in  situations  where  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  defense  support  are  not,  by  definition,  applicable. 

In  contrast,  the  contingency  fund  is  not  a  category  of  aid  but  a 
sum  which  can  be  used  to  supplement  categories  of  aid,  military  or 
economic,  except  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  to  meet  requirements 
which  are  now  either  unforeseen  or  contingent.  Historically  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  is  the  successor  to  unprogramed  funds  provided  under 
sections  201  and  401  (b)  2  years  ago  and  the  unprogramed  portion  of 
special  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1958. 
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Special  assistance  differs  from  defense  support  in  that  the  latter  is 
provided  in  a  country  where  the  United  States  is  helping  to  support 
significant  miUtary  forces,  whereas  the  former  is  designed  to  meet 
objectives  in  countries  where  the  maintaining  of  significant  military 
forces  is  not  the  purpose  of  United  States  aid.  Special  assistance  will 
not  normally  be  programed  for  a  country  which  is  already  receiving 
defense  support. 

Special  assistance  includes  funds  programed  to  meet  continuing 
financial  problems  in  Bolivia,  Israel,  Jordan,  Somalia,  and  Tunisia, 
all  of  which  woidd  have  been  substantially  weakened  without  United 
States  assistance  provided  for  in  this  form.  Since  the  purposes  and 
circumstances  of  use  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  special 
assistance  are  so  different,  both  forms  of  aid  may  be  found  in  the 
same  country,  just  as  defense  support  and  aid  furnished  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  may  also  be  found  in  the  same  country. 

Special  assistance  as  redefined  also  includes  aid  which  is  provided 
in  order  to  assure  that  United  States  military  forces  will  have  and  can 
effectively  use  certain  overseas  military  facilities  and  rights,  but  where 
the  military  forces  of  the  recipient  countries  have  no  significant 
military  assignment  in  common  defense  strategy.  In  fiscal  year  1958 
fimds  needed  for  that  purpose  were  included  under  defense  support. 

SECTION  302.  PRESIDENT’S  SPECIAL  AUTHORITY  AND  CONTINGENCY  FUND 

The  committee  reduced  the  authorization  request  by  $100  million 
but  authorized  the  use  of  the  entire  contingency  fund  pursuant  to 
the  President’s  special  authority  to  waive  requirements  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  the  annual  mutual  security  appropriations  acts  and  any 
joint  resolutions  providing  temporary  appropriations,  and  the  Battle 
Act. 

Subsection  302  (a)  amends  former  section  401,  now  section  451, 
which  relates  to  the  President’s  special  authority  by  adding  the  words 
^‘and  contingency  fund:”  in  the  heading  of  the  section. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  302  of  the  bill  effects  three  technical 
amendments  in  section  451  (a).  First,  the  words  “for  use”  and  “for 
use  under”  are  inserted  in  the  fiist  sentence  in  order  to  make  clear  that 
the  authority  in  this  sentence  is  applicable  to  funds  made  available  by 
joint  resolution  providing  temporary  appropriations  for  use  under  the 
act  during  the  interim  between  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the  date 
of  approval  of  the  regular  Appropriation  Act  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

Second,  the  reference  to  the  old  section  400  (a)  in  the  first  sentence 
is  replaced  by  a  reference  to  the  new  section  451  (b).  This  is  a  con¬ 
forming  amendment  to  reflect  the  shift  of  the  authority  heretofore 
contained  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  400  (a)  to  the  last  sentence  of 
section  451  (b). 

Third,  the  word  “section”  is  changed  to  “subsection”  in  the  second 
and  last  sentences  of  subsection  (a)  to  insure  that  the  present  opera¬ 
tion  of  those  two  sentences  is  not  affected  by  the  insertion  of  the  new 
subsection  (b)  in  section  451. 

The  new  section  451  (b)  provides  for  an  authorization  of  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1959  to  be  used  by  the  agencies  administering 
the  various  categories  of  aid  under  the  act  for  additional  assistance 
under  such  categories  of  aid,  except  for  title  II  of  chapter  II  (Develop- 
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ment  Loan  Fund) ,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  applicable  to  the 
furnishing  of  such  aid  under  such  sections.  The  sum  authorized  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  reserve  from  which  to  meet,  at  least  in  part, 
certain  (1)  presently  identifiable  contingent  requirements  which  may 
hereafter  become  firm  and  (2)  currently  unforeseeable  needs  which 
may  develop  during  fiscal  year  1959  and  for  which,  because  they  are 
now  contingent  or  unforeseeable,  no  specific  provision  can  be  made  in 
the  regular  programs. 

The  President’s  special  authority  permits  him  to  waive  certain 
restrictions  in  situations  where  prompt  action  will  serve  United  States 
interests.  Such  cases  could  be  created  by  Soviet  subversive  efforts, 
political  or  economic  developments,  or  natural  disasters.  Such  action 
has  been  necessary  in  past  years,  particularly  in  the  general  area  of 
the  Middle  East  where  unsettled  conditions  continue  to  prevail  and 
where  requirements  for  assistance  are  even  more  unpredictable  than 
elsewhere. 

Paragraph  (d)  of  this  subsection  makes  a  technical  amendment  in 
subsection  (c)  as  redesignated,  to  insure  that  its  present  operation  is 
not  affected  by  the  insertion  of  the  new  subsection  (b)  in  section  451. 

Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions 

SECTION  401.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Subsection  401  (a).  Shipping  on  United  States  vessels 

This  subsection  amends  section  509,  relating  to  shipping  on  United 
States  vessels,  by  extending  the  exemption  from  the  50-50  shipping 
requirement  now  applicable  to  the  sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  products 
thereof  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  this  act,  e.  g.,  section  402. 

Information  submitted  to  the  committee  indicates  that  there  are  a 
limited  number  of  United  States-flag  vessels  with  refrigeration  facili¬ 
ties  for  handling  perishable  cargo  of  this  nature. 

Subsection  401  (b) .  Purchase  of  commodities 

This  subsection  amends  section  510  which  set  a  price  ceiling  on 
purchases  of  commodities  in  bulk  for  nonproject  assistance  from 
defense  support  and  the  former  title  II  when  it  authorized  develop¬ 
ment  assistance.  This  statutory  price  ceiling  is  made  inapplicable 
to  the  new  title  II,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  cannot  make 
grants  and  which  will  review  prices  paid  by  borrowers  on  a  loan  by 
loan  basis,  following  the  practice  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Subsection  401  (c) 

Subsection  401  (c)  adds  3  new  sections  to  the  act. 

New  section  516.  Prohibition  against  debt  retirement. — The  new 
section  516  is  substantially  identical,  with  the  exception  of  2  gram¬ 
matical  changes,  to  a  provision  that  has  been  included  in  the  mutual 
security  appropriation  acts  for  the  past  5  years.  It  prohibits  the  use 
of  funds  made  available  under  the  act,  or  counterpart  generated  under 
the  act  or  other  acts,  for  retirement  of  foreign  government  debt. 
The  term  “counterpart”  refers  to  local  currency  legally  required  to 
be  deposited  by  section  142  (b)  of  the  act  and  similar  requirements 
in  prior  acts.  Such  additional  amounts  of  local  currencies  that  have 
been  deposited  in  special  accounts  in  accordance  with  country  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  used  without  regard  to  this  restriction  for  purposes 
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consistent  with  the  act.  The  transfer  of  this  substantive  provision 
from  the  appropriation  to  the  authorization  legislation  is  similar  to 
the  shift  2  years  ago  of  the  other  substantive  provisions  from  the 
mutual  security  appropriation  acts,  and  eliminates  the  need  for  annual 
reenactment  of  this  language. 

New  section  517.  Completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates. — This  section 
originated  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  provides  for  a 
revision  of  procedures  as  to  the  obligation  of  mutual  security  funds 
used  to  provide  certain  nonmilitary  assistance.  The  purpose  is  to 
make  it  necessary  for  the  International  Cooperation  Administration — 
before  it  obligates  funds  for  projects  which  require  substantive  tech¬ 
nical,  financial,  or  other  planning  and  which  require  legislative  action 
by  the  recipient  country — to  have  completed  the  plans  necessary  to 
carry  out  such  assistance,  to  have  made  a  reasonably  firm  cost  estimate 
and  reasonably  to  have  assured  itself  that  necessary  legislative  action 
in  the  foreign  country  receiving  such  assistance  will  be  forthcoming 
within  a  year.  This  requirement  applies  only  to  assistance  provided 
from  funds  authorized  for  defense  support,  bilateral  technical  co¬ 
operation,  and  special  assistance. 

Evidence  presented  by  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations,  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  developed 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  its  own  investigations  of 
mutual  security  operations  indicates  that  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  has  in  some  instances  obligated  funds  for  what 
it  classifies  as  project-type  assistance  before  either  the  ICA  or  the 
recipient  country  has  reached  firm  decisions  as  to  what  they  intend 
to  do  or  how  long  it  will  take  to  do  it.  The  result  has  been  that  funds 
have  been  obligated  for  periods  of  as  long  as  2  or  3  years  before  con¬ 
tracts  were  let  for  construction  or  before  enabling  legislation  was 
enacted  by  the  recipient  country. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need  for  careful  planning  for  overseas 
projects  and  the  inevitability  of  delays  in  negotiation  and  in  action 
by  foreign  governments.  It  is  not  suggested  that  surveys,  discussions, 
and  engineering  work  which  require  3  years  to  complete  should  be 
rushed  through  in  a  year.  This  section  is  intended,  however,  to 
encourage  the  ICA  to  carry  forward  negotiations  with  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments,  to  evaluate  the  readiness  of  the  recipient  country  to  put 
up  the  necessary  funds,  to  take  appropriate  action  for  such  purposes 
as  acquiring  rights-of-way,  and  to  encourage  both  ICA  and  the  foreign 
government  to  do  sufficient  planning  and  engineering  work  so  as  to 
be  informed  of  all  major  problems  likely  to  be  encountered  before 
United  States  funds  are  committed  for  financing  any  project. 

The  section  includes  a  provision  that  funds  obligated  for  assistance 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  section  may  only  be  used  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  initially  obligated.  Any  funds  not  so  used 
are  to  revert  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

These  provisions  are  intended  to  require  the  ICA  to  delay  the 
obligation  of  funds  until  it  has  reached  a  decision  that  each  project 
has  been  adequately  planned  and  that  the  foreseeable  obstacles  which 
are  to  be  encountcre(l  can  be  overcome.  These  provisions  should  also 
prevent  obligation  of  a  larger  amount  than  estimated  to  be  necessary 
for  any  project  since  such  obligation  will  prevent  any  subsequent  use 
of  any  portion  of  the  funds  for  another  purpose.  It  is  recognized, 
however,  that  even  under  this  section  estimates  will  not  necessarily 
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remain  firm.  Changes  in  the  work  or  in  costs  not  foreseeable  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  will  require  changes  in  the  ultimate  cost. 

Specific  language  is  included  to  make  it  clear  that  nothing  in  this 
section  should  discourage  the  ICA  from  incurring  obligations  or  mak¬ 
ing  expenditures  necessary  to  do  preliminary  surveys,  planning  or 
engineering  work  in  order  to  determine  the  feasibilit}'-  of  an  undertaking 
before  deciding  to  go  ahead  with  it. 

New  section  518.  Protection  of  American  economy. — Despite  the 
clear  evidence  that  the  mutual  security  program  provides  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  large  number  of  American  citizens  and  provides  business 
for  American  concerns  and  for  the  American  farmer,  the  committee 
is  aware  that  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  adverse  economic  impact 
on  specific  segments  of  American  industry.  Consequently,  the 
committee  inserted  the  new  section  518  which  calls  for  an  annual 
review  of  operations  under  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  under 
defense  support  to  determine  their  impact  on  the  United  States 
economy,  with  particular  reference  to  areas  of  labor  surplus.  This 
annual  review  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  committee  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  committee  is  to  report  its  findings  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress.  This  provision  will  insure  a  thorough  review  once  a 
year  of  the  economic  impact  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  de¬ 
fense  support  on  the  American  economy  and  should  help  to  insure 
that  any  adverse  impact  will  be  rectified. 

Subsection  401  (d) .  Provisions  on  uses  of  funds 

Section  401  (d)  amends  section  537  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  in  several  respects. 

Subsection  537  (a)  (1)  is  amended  by  extending  the  authority  for 
payment  of  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  beyond  fiscal  year  1958. 
This  makes  unnecessary  annual  authorizations  for  this  purpose, 
although  annual  appropriations  and  review  continue  to  be  required. 

Subsection  537  (c)  is  amended  in  three  respects.  The  new  language 
authorizes  the  use  of  an  additional  $8  million  from  sums  made  avail¬ 
able  for  assistance  in  Korea  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  finance 
additional  housing  and  supporting  facilities  for  personnel  assigned  to 
Korea  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  This  is  the  final  increment 
of  a  3-year  building  program  which  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1957. 
To  make  clear  that  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group  (MAAG) 
portion  of  the  housing  is  not  subject  to  the  military  construction  law, 
the  amended  version  waives  that  part  of  the  law  which  requires 
specific  authorization  for  housing  in  an  annual  military  construction 
act. 

The  section  also  authorizes  the  use  of  $2,750,000  of  funds  made 
available  for  other  country  programs  to  finance  essential  living 
quarters,  office  space,  and  supporting  facilities  for  ICA  personnel  in 
those  other  countries.  Under  existing  law  it  is  necessary  to  prorate 
the  cost  of  such  facilities  between  administrative  and  program  funds 
on  the  basis  of  use.  The  new  language  will  permit  the  use  of  program 
funds  within  the  specified  ceiling  to  cover  the  cost  or  financing  of 
housing  and  other  facilities  that  will  be  used  both  by  administrative 
and  program  personnel  and  will  not  require  elaborate  bookkeeping  to 
prorate  costs  between  administrative  and  program  funds. 
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Subsection  4OI  (e).  Saving  provisions 

This  subsection  amends  section  543  (d)  which  provides  that  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  various  Mutual  Security  Act  provisions 
repealed  by  later  Mutual  Security  Acts  are  to  remain  available  for 
their  original  purposes.  The  necessity  for  this  provision  arises  from 
the  repeal  of  various  obsolete  sections  in  the  mutual  security  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  prevent  funds  from  being  withdrawn 
where  a  section  is  repealed  merely  because  of  obsoleteness.  The 
present  section  401  (e)  adds  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  to  the 
.list  of  acts  repealing  obsolete  provisions.  The  language  already 
specifies  that  funds  originally  made  available  pui'suant  to  the  obsolete 
provisions  are  to  remain  available  for  their  original  purposes. 

The  new  third  sentence  inserted  by  the  committee  in  section  543  (d) 
is  a  saving  provision  to  cover  the  possibility  that  this  bill  may  become 
law  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1958.  It  insures  that,  until  June  30, 
1958,  funds  which  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  will  be  used  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  governing  the  use  of  funds 
as  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958. 

Subsection  4OI  if).  Definitions 

This  paragraph  amends  section  545  relating  to  definitions  by  includ¬ 
ing  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  its  Board  of  Directors  within 
the  definitions  of  agencies  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  and 
of  officers  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  as  those  terms  are 
defined  in  section  545.  These  are  essentially  technical  amendments 
in  that  they  replace  references  to  title  II  with  references  to  the  De¬ 
velopment  Ijoan  Fund  and  to  its  Board  of  Directors. 

Chapter  V — Keorganization  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  and  Amendments  to  Other  Laws 

Section  501  (1)  through  (35).  Reorganization  of  Mutual  Security  Act 
The  provisions  of  section  501  are  conforming  amendments,  purely 
teclmical  in  nature  and  have  no  substantive  effect.  They  are  intended 
to  cany  out  the  reorganization  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  described 
in  section  2  of  the  bill,  namely,  the  division  of  the  act  into  new  chapters 
and  into  new  titles. 

Section  502.  Amendments  to  other  laws 

Subsection  (a).  Defense  Base  Act. — Subsection  (a)  amends  the  De¬ 
fense  Base  Act  (42  U.  S.  C.  1651)  so  as  to  extend  the  uniform  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  coverage  of  that  act,  which  now  applies  to 
United  States  citizen  employees  working  on  Government  projects 
overseas,  to  United  States  employees  working  abroad  under  any  con¬ 
tract  financed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
(other  than  the  Development  Loan  Fund).  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  which  is  now  made  applicable  to  mutual 
security  contracts,  non-United  States  citizens  and  employees  of  con¬ 
tractors  or  subcontractors  engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing  materials 
or  supplies  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  act.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  the  authority  to  waive  the  application  of  the  Defense  Base 
Act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  agency  affected. 

Subsection  (b).  Interparliamentary  Union. — This  subsection  amends 
existing  law  authorizing  an  annual  contribution  to  the  Interparlia- 
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mentary  Union.  In  1948  Congress  authorized  an  increase  in  the 
contribution  from  $10,000  to  $15,000.  The  Council  of  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Union  in  1949  asked  the  members  to  increase  their 
contributions  because  of  devalued  currencies  and  increased  costs. 
Since  1955  the  Congress  has  appropriated  an  annual  sum  of  $18,000  for 
this  purpose.  The  proposed  amendment  would  provide  continuing 
authority  for  an  appropriation  not  to  exceed  the  amount  heretofore 
appropriated  annually. 

Subsection  (c).  Government  Corporation  Control  Act. — Subsection  (c) 
amends  section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31 
U.  S.  C.  846)  so  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  is  listed  among  the 
wholly  owned  Government  corporations  subject  to  that  act. 

Subsection  (d).  NATO  Parliamentary  Conference. — This  subsection 
amends  the  Act  of  July  11,  1956,  which  provides  for  expenses  of  the 
House  and  Senate  delegation  to  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Conference, 
and  for  the  United  States  contribution  to  that  conference.  The 
amendment  provides  that  hereafter  the  contribution  by  the  United 
States  for  any  year  shall  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  annual 
contributions  made  for  that  year  by  all  members.  The  amount  of  the 
United  States  contribution  requires  agreement  by  the  United  States 
group  which  consists  of  9  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  9  Senators  and  by  the  Conference  itself. 

The  NATO  Parliamentary  Conference,  established  in  1955,  has  been 
increasingly  productive  in  promoting  better  understanding  among  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  NATO  countries.  As  such  it  is  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  more  formal  governmental  relations  of  the 
NATO  countries.  It  has  examined  political,  economic  and  military 
problems  in  a  frank  and  forthright  manner.  One  phase  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  work  that  has  a  tremendous  potential  in  view  of  rapid  tech¬ 
nological  changes  is  a  sustained  and  detailed  study  on  means  of  im¬ 
proving  scientific  and  technical  personnel  in  NATO  countries. 

Subsection  (e).  National  Commission  on  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Cooperation. — The  United  States  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  is  an  organization  of  not  to  exceed  100  United  States  citizens 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  whom  not  more  than  60  re¬ 
present  principal  national,  voluntary  organizations  interested  in  edu¬ 
cational,  scientific,  and  cultural  matters.  The  remaining  40  members 
include  not  more  than  10  persons  holding  office  under  or  employed  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  not  more  than  15  representa¬ 
tives  of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural  interests  of  State  and  local 
governments,  and  not  more  than  15  persons  chosen  at  large.  The 
present  membership  of  the  Commission  includes,  among  others, 
representatives  of  the  following  organizations  and  institutions: 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 

The  National  Farmers  Union 

The  Synagogue  Council  of  America 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  States 

The  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 

The  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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In  addition,  the  following  Members  of  Congress  belong  to  the 
.  National  Commission: 

The  Honorable  Leverett  Saltonstall 
The  Honorable  John  J.  Sparkman 
The  Honorable  A.  S.  J.  Carnahan 
The  Honorable  Hugh  Scott 

Other  individuals  who  are  members  are  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  the  president  of  Kansas  State  College,  and  the 
mayor  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  members  of  the  National  Commission  serve  without  compensa¬ 
tion  but  are  allowed  per  diem  of  $10  and  travel  expenses  when  at¬ 
tending  meetings.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission  are  borne  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  involves  cooperation  with  the  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific,  and  cultural  work  of  UNESCO,  a  specialized  agency 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Since  the  members  of  the  Commission  serve  without  pay  and  the 
Commission  receives  no  Government  support,  except  in  connection 
with  the  holding  of  its  meetings,  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
have  been  limited  in  scope.  There  are  a  number  of  projects  that 
the  National  Commission  would  like  to  undertake  which  would 
involve  small  cost  and  for  which  the  Commission  believes  private 
financial  support  would  be  available.  While  the  Commission  has 
as  yet  no  formal  plans  for  the  use  of  gifts  which  may  be  forth¬ 
coming,  it  is  anticipated  that  it  might  sponsor  international  con¬ 
ferences  on  matters  within  its  field  of  interest,  develop  plans  and 
machinery  to  assist  in  the  international  distribution  of  educational 
films  suitable  for  television,  and  arrange  for  exchanges  with  the 
national  commissions  of  other  nations. 

This  section  amends  Public  Law  565,  79th  Congress,  in  order  to 
authorize  the  Commission  to  receive  and  accept  services  and  gifts 
and  bequests  of  money  or  materials,  to  carry  out  its  purposes,  but 
provides  that  such  gifts  or  bequests  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  $200,000 
m  aggregate  in  any  one  year.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  original  intent 
of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  Public  Law  565,  which  specifically 
provided  for  the  representation  and  participation  of  private  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  Commission’s  work.  It  is  provided  that  such  gifts 
would  be  a  gift  to  or  for  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  Federal 
income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes. 

Section  502  (/).  International  Labor  Organization 

This  section  establishes  a  ceiling  on  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  expenses  of  the  International  Labor  Organization,  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations,  of  25  percent  of  the  total  assessments 
against  members  for  the  support  of  that  organization. 

Under  present  law,  section  2  (a)  of  the  joint  resolution  of  June  30, 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  272  (a)),  the  United  States  contribution 
is  limited  to  a  total  of  $1,750,000  per  year.  The  total  budget  assess¬ 
ment  against  members  for  1958  is  $7,972,901.  Assessments  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  are  determined  by  the  ILO  and  that  of  the  United 
States  has  in  recent  years  been  25  percent.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  current  budget  exceeds  the  dollar  ceiling  in  the  existing  law  and 
as  a  consequence  the  United  States  is  in  arrears  in  its  payments.  By 
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changing  the  ceiling  limitation  from  a  fixed  dollar  amount  to  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  budget,  a  limit  is  placed  on  our  contribution  to 
the  ILO  of  the  same  nature  as  that  already  applied  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  which  is  comparable  to  restrictions  imposed 
on  our  contributions  to  certain  other  international  organizations. 
Appropriations  are  and  will  continue  to  be  made  annually  for  the 
ILO  in  the  State  Department  appropriation. 

The  United  States  is  placed  imder  a  serious  handicap  in  its  relations 
with  other  nations  generally  and  particularly  with  respect  to  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  ILO  as  long  as  it  is  in  arrears  in  its  payments.  It  is 
desirable  that  action  be  taken  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  pay  its  full  assessment. 

Subsection  (g).  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act. — Subsection  (g) 
amends  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act  (42  U.  S.  C.  1701) 
to  extend  the  war  risk  hazards  and  internment  compensation  cover¬ 
age  of  the  act  to  United  States  citizens  employed  overseas  on  mutual 
security  program  operations  covered  by  the  Defense  Base  Act  above, 
or  under  personal  service  contracts  financed  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II)  not 
already  covered  by  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act.  In  the  case 
of  contracts  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  formal  party,  the 
coverage  under  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act  may  be  waived 
as  under  the  Defense  Base  Act. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  comphance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
introduced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  pi'oposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954”.  This  Act  is  divided  into 
chapters  and  titles,  according  to  the  following  Table  of  Contents: 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 
Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance 
Title  I— Defense  Support 
Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund 
Title  III — Technical  Cooperation 
Title  IV — Other  Programs 

Chapter  III — Special  Assistance  and  Contingency  Fund 
Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions 

Sec.  2.  Statement  of  Policy. — (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizing  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  are  endangered  as  long  as  international  communism 
and  the  nations  it  controls  continue  by  threat  of  military  action,  use  of 
economic  pressure,  internal  subversion,  or  other  means  to  attempt 
to  bring  under  their  domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and 
continue  to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self-government  to  peoples 
and  nations  once  free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination,  declares 
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it^to^be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  as  long  as  such 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  persists  to  make  available  to  free  nations  and  peoples  upon 
request  assistance  of  such  nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  United 
States  deems  advisable  compatible  with  its  own  stability,  strength, 
and  other  obligations,  and  as  ma}’^  be  needed  and  effectively  used  by 
such  free  nations  and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their  freedom. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  inasmuch  as — 

(1)  the  United  States,  through  mutual  security  programs,  has 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the  economic  recovery  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe; 

(2)  due  in  part  to  those  programs,  it  has  been  possible  for  such 
nations  to  achieve  complete  economic  recovery  and  to  regain 
their  military  strength;  and 

(3)  certain  other  friendly  nations  of  the  world  remain  in  need  of 
assistance  in  order  that  they  may  defend  themselves  against 
aggression  and  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

those  nations  that  have  been  assisted  in  their  recovery  should,  in  the 
future,  share  with  the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent  the  financial 
burden  of  providing  aid  to  those  countries  which  are  still  in  need  of 
assistance  of  the  typo  provided  under  this  Act. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  self-government  or  independence  under  circumstances  which 
will  enable  them  to  assume  an  equal  station  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  and  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  for  self-government  or 
independence. 

[TITLE  I— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE] 
[Chaptek  1— Military  Assistance] 

CHAPTER  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter. — ^The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reaffinns  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations  so  that  armed  force 
shall  not  be  used  except  in  the  common  defense.  The  Congress 
hereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to 
promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  measures  of  support 
based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  authorize  measures 
in  the  common  defense,  including  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance 
to  friendly  nations  and  international  organizations  in  order  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  such  nations  in  arrange¬ 
ments  for  individual  and  collective  self-defense.  In  furnishing  such 
military  assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction 
of  annaments,  including  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  complying  nations  against  violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favoring  the  creation 
by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of  a  joint  organ¬ 
ization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop 
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their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights  and 
liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

The  Congi-ess  hereby  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the  seating  in  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Communist  China  regime  as  the  representative 
of  China.  In  the  event  of  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
regime  in  the  Security  Council  or  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  President  is  requested  to  inform  the  Congress  insofar  as 
is  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  national  security,  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
our  foreign  relationships,  including  that  created  by  membership  in 
the  United  Nations,  together  with  any  recommendations  which  he 
may  have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

Sec.  102.  General  Authority. — Military  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  and  upon  such 
other  appropiiate  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  by  the  procurement 
from  any  source  and  the  transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international 
organizations  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  any  service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  perform  other  duties 
of  a  non-combatant  nature,  including  military  training  or  advice. 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
[1958J  1959  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
[$1,600,000,000]  $1 ,640,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and  operating  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  including  expenses  incident 
to  United  States  participation  in  international  security  organizations. 

(c)  When  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment 
within  ten  years  or  earlier  such  assistance  may  be  furnished,  notwith¬ 
standing  sections  105,  141,  and  142,  to  nations  eligible  to  purchase 
military  equipment,  materials,  and  services  under  section  106.  Wlien 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  used  to  furnish  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  within  three  years  or  earlier, 
dollar  repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
foreign  currency  received  hereunder  to  any  United  States  Government 
agency  or  program,  may  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appro¬ 
priation  and  shall  be  available  until  expended  for  the  purposes  of 
military  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment,  and,  notwithstanding  sec¬ 
tion  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or  other 
receipts  accruing  to  tlie  United  States,  repayments  in  foreign  currency 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter:  Provided,  That  the 
authority  in  this  sentence  shall  apply  to  repayments  from  not  to  exceed 
$175,000,000  of  the  appropriations  used  for  such  assistance. 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance  with  agreements  made  between 
the  member  nations,  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section,  or  section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000, 
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less  amounts  already  contributed  for  such  purpose.  Such  contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  its  proportionate  share, 
as  heretofore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  i)rograms. 

(b)  When  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  programs  for  the 
acquisition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  nations  for  collec¬ 
tive  defense  other  than  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  he  may  use  for  such  purpose  funds  made  available 
under  section  103  or  local  currencies  made  available  under  section 
402  in  amounts  totaling  not  more  than  $50,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended 
under  this  section  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of 
taxes. 

Sec.  105.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military  Assistance. — • 
(a)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any 
nation  whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  shall 
have  determined  to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  which  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment 
and  materials  furnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available 
solely  to  maintain  the  internal  security  and  legitimate  self-defense 
of  the  recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense 
of  its  area  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  shall 
be  satisfied  that  such  equipment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to 
undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  nation. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  particular 
areas : 

(1)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  European 
cooperation  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of  further 
efforts  toward  political  federation,  military  integration,  and 
economic  unification  as  a  means  of  building  strength,  establishing 
security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In 
order  to  provide  further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the 
Congress  believes  it  essential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  adminis¬ 
tered  as  to  support  concrete  measures  to  promote  greater  political 
federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in 
Europe,  including  coordinated  production  and  procurement  pro¬ 
grams  participated  in  by  the  Members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  with  respect  to  military 
equipment  and  materials  to  be  utilized  jor  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area. 

(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the  Near 
East  and  Africa  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area  shall  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  plans  and  arrange¬ 
ments  which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 
the  recipient  nation  to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  Asia,  the  President  shall 
give  the  fullest  assistance,  as  far  as  possible  directly,  to  the  free 
peoples  in  that  area,  including  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  organization,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a 
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program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop 
their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights 
and  liberties,  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other  American 
Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation  to 
participate  in  missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Sec.  106.  Sale  of  Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Serv¬ 
ices.— -(a)  The  President  may,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter,  sell  or  enter  into  contracts  (without  requirement  for 
charge  to  any  appropriation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the 
procurement  for  sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any 
nation  or  international  organization:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the 
transfer  of  any  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation 
which  has  not  signed  an  agreement  under  section  142  of  this  Act 
or  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective  defense 
arrangement,  the  President  shall  have  received  commitments  satis¬ 
factory  to  him  that  such  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  re¬ 
quired  for  and  will  be  used  by  such  nation  solely  to  maintain  its 
internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit  it  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  or  in  collective 
security  arrangements  and  measures  consistent  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  against  any  other  state. 

(b)  Wlienever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from  the  stocks  of  or 
services  are  rendered  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  to 
any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
such  nation  or  international  organization  shall  first  make  available  the 
fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  IJnited  States,  within  sixty  days 
thereafter  or,  as  determined  by  the  President,  within  a  reasonable 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection 
(h)  of  section  545:  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment 
or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  (i)  the 
minimum  value  specified  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value,  or 
(ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the  greater. 
Before  a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 
work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall 
(A)  provide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  such  rehabilitation 
which  will  assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments 
required  by  the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the 
time  such  payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
any  damages  and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such 
contract  or  rehabilitation  work. 

(c)  Sections  105,  141,  and  142  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
assistance  furnished  under  this  section. 

Sec.  107.  Waivers  of  Law. — (a)  The  President  may  perform  any 
of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter  without  regard  to  (1) 
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the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  7307  (a);  and 
(2)  such  provisions  as  he  may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Nov*ein- 
ber  4,  1939  (54  St  at.  4),  as  amended. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3544  (b)  and  8544  0>),  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  be  assigned  or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  President  to  furnish  assistance  under  this  Act. 

[Chapter  3— Defense  Support] 

CHAPTER  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
Title  I — Defense  Support 

Sec.  131.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish,  to  nations  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  [chapter  1  of  this  title]  chapter  /,  or  to 
nations  which  have  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collec¬ 
tive  defense  arrangement,  commodities,  services,  and  financial  and 
other  assistance  specifically  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military 
effort.  In  furnishing  such  assistance,  the  President  may  provide  for 
the  procurement  and  transfer  from  any  source  of  any  commodity  or 
service  (including  processing,  storing,  transporting,  marine  insurance, 
and  repairing)  or  any  technical  information  and  assistance. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  [$750,000,000]  $775,000,000,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  commodities  in 
the  United  States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  available  for 
marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance  is 
placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade 
practice  prevailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  a  participating  country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or 
regulation,  discriminates  against  any  marine  insurance  company 
authorized  to  do  business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  then 
commodities  purchased  with  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined 
for  such  country  shall  be  insured  in  the  United  States  against  marine 
risk  with  a  company  or  companies  authorized  to  do  a  marine  insur¬ 
ance  business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section  in  Korea  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  section 
without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  or  chapter  I  and 
(2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  307  may  be  exercised  in  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and  funds  available 
under  this  section  may  be  used  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges 
on  shipments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  without  regard  to 
section  409  of  this  Act. 

[Chapter  4 — General  Provisions  Relating  to  Mutual  Defense 

Assistance] 

Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assistance. — No  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  or  chapter  I  to  any  nation  or 
organization  unless  the  President  shall  have  found  that  furnishing 
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such  assistance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
promote  world  peace.  No  such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a 
nation  unless  it  shall  have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by 
section  142,  and  such  additional  provisions  as  the  President  deems 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  title  or 
chapter  I  and  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  142.  Agreements. — (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to 
any  nation  under  chapter  I  or  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall 
have  agreed  to — 

(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good 
will,  and  maintaining  world  peace; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to 
eliminate  causes  of  international  tension; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which  it  has  assumed 
under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreement  or  treaties  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability^, 
the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources, 
facilities,  and  general  economic  condition  to  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world ; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to 
develop  its  defense  capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insm’e  the  effective  utilization 
of  the  assistance  furnished  under  chapter  I  or  under  this  title  in 
furtherance  of  the  policies  and  purposes  of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title ; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  transfer  of  title  to 
or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  materials,  information,  or 
services  furnished  under  [chapter  1  of  this  title]  chapter  I,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  President; 

(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  information 
furnished  under  [chapter  1  of  this  title]  chapter  /; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
United  States  or  to  and  among  other  nations  to  further  the  policies 
and  purpose  of  [chapter  1  of  this  title]  chapter  /; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review  by  United 
States  representatives  of  programs  of  assistance  authorized  under 
chapter  I  or  under  this  title,  including  the  utilization  of  any  such 
assistance  and  provide  the  United  States  with  full  and  com¬ 
plete  information  with  respect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President 
may  require. 

(b)  In  cases  where  any  commodity  is  to  be  fm*nished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  [chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act]  this  title  under  arrange¬ 
ments  which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient 
nation  from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  such  assistance  shall  not  be 
furnished  unless  the  recipient  nation  shall  have  agreed  to  establish 
a  Special  Account, 

(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency  of  the  recipient 
nation  in  amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

(11)  make  available  to  the  United  States  such  portion  of  the 
Special  Account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
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That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum  requirement  has 
been  applicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act;  and 

(iii)  utilize  the  remamder  of  the  Special  Account  for  programs 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  available. 
Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which  remain  in  the  Account 
upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  nation  under  this  Act  shall  be 
disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Act 
or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia. — In  furthering  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall  continuously  assure  himself  (1)  that 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  independence,  (2)  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  not  participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  fully  and  constantly  informed  of  any  assistance 
furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  144.  Southeast  Asia.— Assistance  under  this  title  or  chapter  I 
shall  be  made  available  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  141  and 
142,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  assistance  (not  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  121,  excluding  unexpended  balances  of  prior  appro¬ 
priations)  to  other  nations  in  the  area  of  southeast  Asia,  the  President 
may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142  to  the  extent  he  may 
deem  necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  The  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall 
report  each  instance  of  such  waiver  to  the  Foreign  Relations,  Appro¬ 
priations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  within  thirty  days. 

Title  H — Development  Loan  Fund 

Sec.  201.  Declaration  of  Purpose. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their  efforts  to 
further  their  economic  development,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their 
freedom,  is  important  to  the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  further  recognizes  the  necessity  in 
some  cases  of  assistance  to  such  peoples  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these 
efforts.  The  Congress  accordingly  reaffirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to 
strengthen  friendly  foreign  countries  by  encouraging  the  development 
of  their  economies  through  a  competitive  free  enterprise  system;  to 
minimize  or  eliminate  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  cap¬ 
ital  and  international  trade;  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  a  climate 
favorable  to  the  investment  of  private  capital;  and  to  assist,  on  a 
basis  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples 
to  develop  their  economic  resources  and  to  increase  their  productive 
capabilities. 
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Sec.  202.  General  Authority. — [(a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  “Development  Loan  Fund”  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  “the  Fund”)  to  be  used  by  the  President  to 
finance  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  this 
title.]  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  created 
as  an  agency  of  the  TJnited  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  President,  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  “Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund”  {hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  “Fund”) 
which  shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name.  The  Fund  shall 
have  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed, 
for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  It  may 
establish  offices  in  such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

(b)  [To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President]  The 
Fund  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  loans,  credits,  or  guaranties,  or  to 
engage  in  other  financing  operations  or  transactions  (not  to  include 
grants  or  direct  purchases  of  equity  securities),  to  or  wnth  such  na¬ 
tions,  organizations,  persons  or  other  entities,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  [he]  it  may  determine,  taking  into  account  (1)  whether 
financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  [and]  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives 
reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  economic 
resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive  capacities  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (4)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus,  of  the  activity  and  the  financing  operation  or  transaction 
involved.  Loans  shall  be  made  [from]  by  the  Fund  only  on  the 
basis  of  firm  commitments  by  the  borrowers  to  make  repayment  and 
upon  a  finding  that  there  are  reasonable  prospects  of  such  repay¬ 
ment.  The  Fund  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  support  and  encourage 
private  investment  and  other  private  participation  furthering  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  it  shall  be  administered  so  as  not  to  com¬ 
pete  with  private  investment  capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank  or 
the  International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Development.  The 
prornsions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not 
apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including  any  individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for  or  participating  with  the 
Fund  in  any  operation  or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any  obligation 
issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or  transaction,  engaged  in  by  the 
Fund.  The  authority  of  section  [401  (a)]  451  (a)  of  this  Act  may  not 
be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  or  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  with  respect  to  this  title,  nor  may  the 
authority  of  section  501  of  this  Act  be  used  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  funds  available  under  this  title.  No  guaranties  of  equity  invest¬ 
ment  against  normal  business-type  risks  shall  be  made  available  under 
this  subsection.  [The  Manager  of  the  Fund  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  each  financing  operation  or  transaction  involving  the  Fund’s 
assets.  Such  report  shall  be  made  at  the  time  such  financing  opera¬ 
tion  or  transaction  is  consummated.]  The  President's  semi-annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  operations  under  this  Act,  as  provided  for  in 
section  534  of  this  Act,  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  title. 
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Sec.  203.  Capitalization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal  yeai*  limitation,  for  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000.  In  addition,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  advances  to  the  Fund  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  not  to  exceed  $625,000,000. 

Sec.  204.  Fiscal  Provisions. — (a)  All  receipts  from  activities  or 
transactions  under  this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  other  receipts  accrumg  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  [President]  Fund  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  obligations  [against  the  Fund]  in  amounts 
which  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  assets  of  the  Fund.  The  term 
“assets  of  the  Fund”  as  used  in  this  section  shall  mean  the  amoimt  of 
liquid  assets  of  the  Fund  at  any  given  time  including  any  amount  of 
capitalization  [authorized]  made  available  pmsuant  to  section  203  (a) 
of  this  Act  which  has  not  been  advanced  to  the  Fund  as  of  such  time. 
The  assets  of  the  Fund  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  any  obligations  or  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  functions  under  this  title. 

[(c)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  respect  to  the  functions 
powers,  and  duties  vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  President  shall 
prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  progi’am  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended;  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of 
accounts  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial 
corporate  transactions  provided  by  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  required.] 

(f)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly-ovmed  Government 
corporation  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applicable  provis'ions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

Sec.  205.  Management,  Powers  and  Authorities.' — ^[(a)  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  in  the  International 
Cooperation  Administi’ation  of  the  Department  of  State  a  Manager 
of  the  Fund.  The  office  of  Manager  of  the  Fund  shall  be  in  addition 
to  other  offices  provided  for  by  law,  and  the  compensation  for  such 
office  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a  year. 

[(b)  The  President  shall  also  establish  a  Loan  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
who  shall  be  chairman,  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  shall,  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  establish  basic  financial  terms  and  conditions 
for  the  operations  and  transactions  of  the  Fund.] 

(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors 
{hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  Board”)  consisting  of  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  and  the  United  States  Executive  Director 
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on  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The 
Board  shall  carry  out  its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  partic¬ 
ipated  in  by  a  quorum;  and  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  the  Board  shall  not  affect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for 
organization  purposes  when  and  where  called  by  the  Chairman.  The 
Board  may,  in  addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary  or  appropriate 
actions  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  Fund,  adopt,  amend, 
and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  authorities,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and  its 
officers  and  employees.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid  actual  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  under  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations  in  connection  with  travel  or  absence  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  for  purposes  of  business  of  the 
Fund. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  who  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  a  year.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  whose  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a  year,  and  three  other 
officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  and 
whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year. 
Appointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director,  in  his  capacity  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  Fund  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board.  During 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Alanaging  Director,  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing  Director,  the  Deputy  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  shall  act  as  Managing  Director  or,  if  the  Deputy  Alanaging  Di¬ 
rector  is  also  absent  or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing  Director 
is  vacant,  such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate  shall  act  as  Man¬ 
aging  Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to  positions  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

(c)  [In  carrying  out  his  functions  with  respect  to  this  title,  the 
Manager  of  the  Fund  mayj  The  Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and 
authorities  vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned  to  the  Fund  or  its  officers 
or  the  Board,  may:  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts,  leases, 
agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on  such  terms  as  [may  be  deemed] 
it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  govermnent 
agency,  or  with  any  person,  partnership,  association,  corporation, 
organization,  or  other  entity,  public  or  private,  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion;  accept  and  use  gifts  or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or  property 
(real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible);  contract  for  the 
services  of  attorneys;  determine  the  character  of  and  necessity  for 
obligations  and  expenditures  [under  this  title]  of  the  Fund,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject 
to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Government  corpora¬ 
tions;  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  as  [the  Manager  of]  the  Fund  shall  determine 
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to  be  reasonable,  through  purchase,  exchange,  discount,  rediscount, 
public  or  private  sale,  negotiation,  assignment,  exercise  of  option  or 
conversion  rights,  or  othervdse,  for  cash  or  credit,  with  or  without 
endorsement  or  guaranty,  any  property,  real,  pei-sonal,  mixed,  tan¬ 
gible  or  intangible,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mortgages,  bonds, 
debentures  (including  convertible  debentures),  liens,  pledges,  and 
other  collateral  or  security,  contracts,  claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  acceptances  including  bankers’  acceptances, 
cable  transfers  and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  ownership 
(provided  that  etpiity  securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased 
although  such  securities  may  be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by 
exercise  of  conversion  rights  or  through  enforcement  of  liens,  pledges 
or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously  incurred  indebtedness),  and 
^arantee  payment  against  any  instrument  above  specified;  issue 
letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  commitment;  collect  or  compromise  any 
obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to,  [the  Manager  of]  the  Fund,  and,  as  [the  Manager  of] 
the  Fund  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obligations,  or  rights  to  the 
Attorne}'  General  for  suit  or  collection;  adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed;  require  bonds  Jor  the  Jaithful 
performance  of  the  duties  of  its  officers,  attorneys,  agents  and  employees 
and  pay  the  premiums  thereon;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name 
{provided  that  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  process, 
mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any  officer  thereof, 
including  the  Board  or  any  member  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity  or 
against  property  or  funds  owned  or  held  by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer 
in  his  official  capacity);  exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt, 
insolvent  or  decedent’s  estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  and  replace  such  vehicle  from  time  to  time  as 
necessary;  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  and  otherwise  take  any  and  all  actions  determined  by  [the 
Manager  of]  the  Fund  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  carry¬ 
ing  out,  servicing,  compromising,  liquidating,  or  otherwise  dealing 
with  or  realizing  on  any  transaction  or  operation  [authorized  by  this 
title],  or  in  carrying  out  any  function.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from  the  application  of  sections 
607  {b)  and  2679  oi  title  28,  United  States  Code  or  of  section  367  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  {5  U.  S.  C.  316).  The  Export-Import  Bank  shall 
administer  loans  made  from  the  Fund,  as  provided  in  section  505  (b) 
of  this  Act. 

{d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective  appropriation  or 
fund  used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay  or  compensation,  to  the  civil- 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  f  (a) 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  {6  U.  S.  C.  225 J^a), 
except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the  total  basic 
salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Fund  covered 
by  that  Act,  the  per  centum  rate  determined  annually  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  over  the  employee  deduction  rate  specified 
in  said  section  4  (a).  The  Fund  shall  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly 
from  such  appropriation  or  fund,  to  the  employees’  compensation  fund, 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of 
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benefits  and  other  payments  made  jrom  such  fund  on  account  of  injuries 
and  deaths  of  its  employees  which  may  hereafter  occur.  The  Fund  shall 
also  pay  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  administration  of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees, 
as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  be  transferred  as  of  such 
date  to  the  body  corporate  created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  records,  personnel  and  property  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Director  and  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Coojwration  Administration  or  as  determined  by , 
the  President,  be  transferred  to  the  Fund.  Obligations  and  liabilities 
mcurred  against,  and  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  or 
with  respect  to,  the  Development  Loan  Fund  during  the  period  between 
August  14,  1957  and  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and  accepted  and  assumed  by,  the 
body  corporate  created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  A  person  serving  as 
Manager  of  the  Develop^nent  Loan  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not,  by  reason  of  the  entry  into 
force  of  that  Act,  require  reappointment  in  order  to  serve  in  the  Office  of 
Managing  Director  provided  for  in  section  205  (6)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  206.  National  Advisory  Council. —  The  Fund  shall  be 
administered  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22  U.  S.  C.  286b)  with  respect  to 
the  functions  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems. 

Title  III — Technical  Cooperation 

Sec.  301.  Declaration  of  Purpose.^ — It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  puipose  of  this  title  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  peoples  of 
economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  develop  their  resources  and 
improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  encouraging  the 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow  of  invest¬ 
ment  capital  to  countries  which  provide  conditions  under  which  such 
technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  constructively  con¬ 
tribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new  sources  of  wealth, 
increasing  productivity  and  expanding  purchasing  power. 

Sec.  302.  General  Authority  and  Definition. — The  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  through  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs.  As 
used  in  this  title,  the  term  "teclmical  cooperation  programs”  means 
programs  for  the  international  interchange  of  technical  loiowledge 
and  skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and  inte¬ 
grated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capac¬ 
ities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas.  Such  activities  shall  be 
limited  to  economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational,  labor,  agri¬ 
cultural,  forestry,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstration, 
training,  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  development  of  economic  resources,  productive  capacities,  and 
trade  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas,  and  training  in  public 
administration.  The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  does  not 
include  such  activities  authorized  by  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  E.xchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not  primarily 
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related  to  economic  development,  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or 
hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act 
(62  Stat.  450),  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  Anned  F'orces. 

Sec.  303.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance. — Assistance  shall  be 
made  available  under  section  302  of  this  Act  onl}"  where  the  President 
determines  that  the  nation  being  assisted — 

(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  program; 

(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning  such  program 
and  gives  the  program  full  publicity; 

(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordination  and 
integration  of  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried  on  in 
that  nation; 

(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
gram;  and 

(e)  cooperates  with  other  nations  participating  in  the  program 
in  the  mutual  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills. 

Sec.  304.  Authoriz.vtion. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  remain  available  until  expended  not 
to  exceed  [$151,900,000]  $150 ,000 ,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  305.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds. — Funds  made  available 
under  section  304  may  be  expended  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form 
of  equipment  or  commodities  only  where  necessary  for  instruction 
or  demonstration  purposes. 

Sec.  306.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation  and  Related 
Programs. — As  one  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  this  Act,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate  in 
multilateral  technical  cooperation  and  related  programs  carried  on 
by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  their 
related  organizations,  and  other  international  organizations,  wherever 
practicable.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
by  section  304,  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  [$15,500,000]  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  for 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance  and  such  related  fund  as  may  hereafter  he  established: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  33.33  per  centum 
contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  the 
United  States  contribution  [to  this  program]  for  such  'purpose  may 
constitute  for  the  calendar  year  1958  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed 
45  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  [to  the  program  for 
that  period,  for  the  calendar  year  1959  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed 
38  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  program  for 
that  period,  and  for  the  calendar  year  1960  as  much  as  but  not  to 
exceed  33.33  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  to  the 
program  for  that  period]  for  such  purpose  and  for  each  succeeding 
calendar  year  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  for  sv^'h  purpose  for  that  year. 

(b)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  for  contributions  to 
the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

Sec.  307.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts. — The  President 
may  make  advances  and  grants-in-aid  of  technical  cooperation 
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programs  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  or  to 
any  foreign  government  agency.  The  President  may  make  and 
perform  contracts  and  agreements  in  respect  to  technical  cooperation 
programs  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  with  any  person, 
corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  designated,  whether 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  government 
or  foreign  government  agency.  A  contract  or  agreement  which 
entails  commitments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title  may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress, 
extend  at  any  time  for  not  more  than  three  years. 

Sec.  308.  International  Development  Advisory  Board. — 
There  shall  be  an  advisory  board,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
"Board”,  which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  President,  or  [such 
other  officer  as  he  may  designate  to  administer  this  title]  appropriate 
officers  administering  nonmilitary  assistance,  with  respect  to  general  or 
basic  policy  matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  programs  authorized  by  this  title[,  title 
II,]  and  section  413  (b).  The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
thirteen  members  appointed  by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him 
as  chairman.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  broadly  represent¬ 
ative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other  groups  interested  in  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  and  above-mentioned  programs,  including  business, 
labor,  agriculture,  public  health,  [and  education]  science,  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  may  be  assisted  by  advisory  committees  representing  such 
groups.  All  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  none  except  the  chauman  shall  be  an  officer  or  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  (including  any  United  States  Government  agency) 
who  as  such  regularly  receives  compensation  for  current  services. 
Members  of  the  Board,  other  than  the  chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Government,  shall  receive  out  of  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  a  per  diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each 
day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  for 
the  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  or  at  conferences 
held  upon  the  call  of  the  chau-man,  and  in  necessary  travel,  and  while 
so  engaged  they  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed 
$10  per  diem,  or  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations,  as  amended  from  time  to  time, 
whichever  is  higher,  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses. 

Title  IV— Other  Programs 

[Note. — Sections  400  and  401  have  been  redesignated  as  sections 
450  and  451.] 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  Funds. — Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1969  pursuant  to  this  Act 
(other  than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  title  II),  not  less  than 
$175,000,000  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign 
currencies  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof 
produced  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  as  to  pricing  and  the  use  of  private  trade  channels 
expressed  in  section  101  of  said  Act.  Foreign  currency  proceeds 
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accniing  from  such  sales  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  purposes  of  section  104  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  which 
are  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding 
section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  President  may  use  or  enter  into  agreements 
with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  nations  to  use  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under 
this  section. 

[Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control  Areas. — The 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  commodities,  services,  and 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  nations  and  areas  for  which  the 
United  States  has  responsibilit}’-  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint  control  arrangements  where 
found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $11,500,000  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

[Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — Upon  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter 
deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
(or  any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement)  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special 
Account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement,  and  currency 
which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  said  account,  and  any  portion 
of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  pursuant  to  section  403  of  this  Act,  may  be  used  for  ex¬ 
penses  necessary  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  Germany,  including  responsibilities  arising  under  the 
supreme  authority  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  June  5,  1945, 
and  under  contractual  arrangements  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Expenditures  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this 
section  in  amounts  and  under  conditions  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  after  consultation  with  the  official  primarily  responsible 
for  administration  of  programs  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  which  the  President  determines 
must  be  disregarded  in  order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or  objec¬ 
tives.] 

Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  in  Germany.  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed  $8,200,000 
of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  450  (a)  of  this  Act  in 
order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in 
Germany,  including  West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
President  may  also  use  currency  which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in 
the  GARIOA  {Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special 
Account,  including  that  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter 
deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  {or  any  supple¬ 
mentary  or  succeeding  agreement)  which,  upon  approval  by  the  President, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA  Special  Account  under  the  terms  of 
Article  V  of  that  Agreement.  The  President  may  use  the  funds  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  which  he  determines 
must  be  disregarded. 
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Sec.  405.  Migrants,  Refugees,  and  Escapees. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  membership  for  the  United 
States  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
October  19,  1953.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee  and  aU  necessary  salaries 
and  expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation  in  the  Committee. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to  facilitate  the  migration  to 
the  other  American  Republics  of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of 
the  Ryuk37U  Island  Archipelago  under  United  States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  j^ear 
[1958  not  to  exceed  $2,233,000  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Fund.]  1969  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  contributions  to  the 
program  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for 
assistance  to  refugees  under  his  mandate. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1969  not  to  exceed  [$5,500,000]  $8,600,000 
for  continuation  of  activities,  including  care,  training,  and  resettle¬ 
ment,  which  have  been  undertaken  for  selected  escapees  under  section 
[401]  461  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  Welfare. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  [1958] 
1969  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  not  to  exceed  [$65,000,000]  $26,000,000  to  be  used  to  make 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  In  determining  whether  or 
not  to  continue  furnishing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near 
East,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  whether  Israel  and  the 
Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement  and 
repatriation  of  such  refugees.  Whenever  the  President  shall 
determine  that  it  would  more  effectively  contribute  to  the  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  resettlement  of  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East, 
he  may  expend  any  part  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section  through  any  other  agency  he  may  designate. 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. — (a)  In  order 
to  provide  for  United  States  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  by 
the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United  States  permanent 
representative  to  the  Organization,  of  such  persons  as  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  subsidiary  bodies  of 
the  Organization  or  in  any  multilateral  organization  which  partici¬ 
pates  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  of  their 
appropriate  staffs,  and  the  expenses  of  participation  in  meetings  of 
such  organi.zations,  including  salaries,  expenses,  and  allowances  of 
personnel  and  dependents  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  and  allowances  and  expenses 
as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  287r). 
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(b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  representative  shall  have  the 
rank  and  status  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and 
shall  be  a  chief  of  mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  section  529  of  this  Act  who 
are  appointed  as  Foreign  vService  Reserve  Officers  may  serve  for  periods 
of  more  than  four  years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section  522 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  922). 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges.^ — (a)  In  order  to  further  the 
efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  nations  and  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  President  may  pay  ocean  freight  chai’ges  from  United  States 
I  ports  to  designated  ports  of  entr^^^  of  such  nations  and  areas  on  ship¬ 
ments  by  United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with 
the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the 
making  available  by  that  nation  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of 
entry  of  the  receiving  nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the 
consignee. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  not  to  exceed  [$2,200,000]  $2,100,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  in  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may  be 
used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  President,  to  pay  ocean  freight 
charges  on  shipments  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  including 
commodities  made  available  pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal 
abroad  of  United  States  agricultural  surpluses. 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  not  to 
I  exceed  $1,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  accordance  with  section  303  of  that  Act,  funds  made  available 
for  carrying  out  [chapter  1  of  title  I]  chapter  I  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in  such  amounts 
as  the  President  may  direct. 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  and  Other  Expenses.— (a)  Whenever 
possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  sliall  be  paid  for  in 
the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is  incurred. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  not  to  exceed  [$32,750,000]  $33,000,000 
for  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than  [chapter  1  of  title  I]  chapter  I  and 
title  II  of  chapter  II)  and  functions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1691 
and  the  following)  performed  by  any  agency  or  officer  administering 
nonmUitary  assistance. 
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(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
State  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  administrative  expenses 
which  are  incurred  iov  junctions  of  the  Department  under  this  Act  or  for 
normal  functions  of  the  Department  which  relate  to  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel,  including 
Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
and  services  and  for  other  administrative  and  operating  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  accompfish  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  413.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private 
Participation. — (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free 
enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of 
living  essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the 
free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations  to  increase  the 
flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition, 
to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen 
free  labor  unions ;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United  States 
enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  other  free  nations,  through 
private  trade  and  investment  abroad,  private  participation  in  the 
programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  (including  the  use  of  private  trade 
channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out  such  pro¬ 
grams),  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on  the  matters 
covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President — 

(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  draw  the  attention  of 
private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  other  free  nations; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include 
provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  mvest- 
ment  to,  and  its  equitable  treatment  in,^^®  nations  participating 
in  programs  under  this  Act; 

(3)  shall,  consistent  with  the  security  and  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  seek  compliance  by  other  countries  or  a  dependent 
area  of  any  country  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade  and 
taxes  and  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  Act  or 
other  authority  to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to  assist 
United  States  citizens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result  of 
measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  dependent  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty;  and 
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(4)  may  make,  through  [the  agency  primarily]  an  agency 
responsible  for  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  under  this 
Act,  until  June  30,  1967,  under  rules  and  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  him,  guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in 
connection  with  projects,  including  expansion,  modernization,  or 
development  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program: 
Provided,  That — 

(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  as 
furthering  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  by  the 
nation  ooncerned ; 

(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring 
any  or  all  of  the  following: 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  by  such 
person  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  project, 
as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved 
project  which  shall  be  found  by  the  President  to  have 
been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or 
confiscation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  by  reason  of  war;*^® 

(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  an}"  person  pursuant  to 
a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  such  payment  is 
made  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  sub¬ 
rogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith; 

(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project  by  such  person 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or 
profits  on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided  by  such 
guaranty,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty 
years  from  the  date  of  issuance ; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  1 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B),  and  not  exceeding  4  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of 
such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under 
guaranties  made  under  this  section  until  such  time  as  all 
such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or  until 
all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section[;]  ;  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the 
jee  to  be  charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced,  fees  to  be 
paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty 
may  be  similarly  reduced; 

(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to 
a  total  face  value  of  $500,000,000  exclusive  of  informational 
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media  guaranties  heretofore  and  hereafter  issued  pursuant 
to  section  1011  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1442),  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1509(b) 
(3)):  Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and 
remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed  in 
connection  therewith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or 
otherwise  terminated,  and  funds  realized  after  June  30, 
1955,  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C),  shall  be  available  for  alloca¬ 
tion  to  other  guaranties,  and  the  foregoing  limitation  shall 
be  increased  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  become  available. 
Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties 
issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  col¬ 
lected  under  subparagraph  (E)  as  long  as  such  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquh’ed  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (C)  and  notes  which  have  been  issued 
under  authority  of  paragraph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  authorized  to  be 
issued  under  this  paragraph  by  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  or  such  other  officer  as 
the  President  may  designate,  when  necessary  to  discharge 
liabilities  under  any  such  guaranty:  Provided,  That  all  guar¬ 
anties  issued  after  June  30,  1956,  pursuant  to  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of  sections  3679 
(31  U.  S.  C.  665)  and  3732  (41  U.  S.  C.  11)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obligations  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  probable  ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such 
guaranties;  and  the  President  shall,  in  the  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  reports  required  by  section  534  of  this  Act, 
include  information  on  the  operation  of  this  paragraph: 
Provided  further,  That  at  all  times  funds  shall  be  allocated 
to  all  outstanding  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956, 
exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties  issued  pursuant 
to  section  1011  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1442),  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  face  value  of  said  guaranties.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph  the  Du-ector  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may 
designate  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  (in  addition  to  the 
notes  heretofore  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended)  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $37,500,000,  and  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  notes  issued  pmsuant  to 
said  paragraph  111  (c)  (2); 

(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  shall  be 
administered  under  broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and  in¬ 
crease  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving  any 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 
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(i)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  associa¬ 
tion  created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  Territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

(ii)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any  contribution 
of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents, 
processes,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of 
(1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  project,  (3) 
participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any  such 
project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods  items 
and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  providing 
for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment  is 
made. 

Sec.  414.  Munitions  Control. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  control,  in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and  the  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  e.xport  and  import  of  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  implements  of  war,  including  technical  data  relating  thereto, 
other  than  by  a  United  States  Government  agency.  The.  President 
is  authorized  to  designate  those  articles  which  shall  be  considered 
as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  including  technical 
data  relating  thereto,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  section,  every 
person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or 
importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  including 
technical  data  relating  thereto,  designated  by  the  President  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  register  with  the  United  States  Government 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  section  and  in  addition, 
shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  regula¬ 
tions.  Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  importation  or  reimportation 
into  the  United  States  {other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States)  of  arms  or  ammunition  originally  manufactured  for  military 
purposes,  or  parts  thereof,  except  those  which  are  curios  or  antiques  and 
are  not  in  condition  to  be  used  as  firearms. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this  section,  or  who  willfully, 
in  a  registration  or  license  application,  makes  any  untrue  statement 
of  a  material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be 
stated  therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  mis¬ 
leading,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  415.  Assistance  to  International  Organizations. — When¬ 
ever  it  will  assist  in  achieving  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  use  funds  available  under  sections  131  and  403 
in  order  to  furnish  assistance,  including  by  transfer  of  funds,  directly 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  for  a  strategic  stockpile  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  other  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  416.  Facilitation  and  Encouragement  of  Travel. — The 
President,  through  such  officer  or  commission  as  he  may  designate, 
shall  facilitate  and  encourage,  without  cost  to  the  United  States  ex- 
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cept  for  administration  expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of 
travel  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  within  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  assistance  under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  United  States.  To  this  end,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  the  agency  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  under  this 
Act  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  President  shall 
deem  appropriate,  in  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  with 
private  enterprise  concerned  with  international  travel,  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  barriers  to  international  travel  and  ways  and  means  of 
promoting,  developing,  encouraging,  and  facilitating  such  travel  in 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  and  countries  assisted  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  417.  Irish  Counterpart. — Pursuant  to  section  115  (b)  (6) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  disposition 
within  Ireland  of  the  miencumbered  balance,  in  the  amount  of  approx¬ 
imately  6,000,000  Irish  pounds,  of  the  special  account  of  Irish  funds 
established  under  article  IV  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ireland,  dated  June  28, 
1948,  for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  scholarship  exchange  between  the  United  States  and 
Ireland; 

(2)  other  programs  and  projects  (mcluding  the  establishment 
of  an  Agricultural  Institute)  to  improve  and  develop  the  agricul¬ 
tural  production  and  marketing  potential  of  Ireland  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  and  efficiency  of  Irish  industry;  and 

(3)  development  programs  and  projects  in  aid  of  the  foregoing 
objectives,  is  hereby  approved,  as  provided  in  the  agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  Ireland,  dated  June  17,  1954. 

Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  Peace. — (a)  The  President  is  hereby  auth¬ 
orized  to  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section, 
in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  assistance  designed  to  promote 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1958J  1959 
not  to  exceed  [$7,000,000]  $5,500,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(b)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  any  research  reactor 
made  available  to  another  government  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $350,000. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  appropriate 
United  States  departments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and  continuous 
publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  mediums,  so 
as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the 
assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished  by 
the  United  States.  Such  portions  of  any  research  reactor  furnished 
under  this  section  as  may  be  appropriately  die-stamped  or  labeled 
as  a  product  of  the  United  States  shall  be  so  stamped  or  labeled. 

Sec.  420.  Malaria  Eradication. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  the  disease  of  malaria,  because  of  its  wide¬ 
spread  prevalence,  debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life, 
constitutes  a  major  deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop 
their  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve 
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their  living  conditions,  and  further  recognizing  that  it  now  appears 
technicall}^  feasible  to  eradicate  this  disease,  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  assist 
other  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  malaria.  [The]  In  addition 
to  such  assistance  as  may  be  furnished  for  this  purpose  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chapter  II,  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  use  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  {other  than  chapter 
I,  and  title  II  of  chapter  II)  to  furnish  to  such  nations,  organizations, 
persons  or  other  entities  as  he  may  determine,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  ma}"  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  [Not  to  exceed  $23,300,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this 
Act  (other  than  title  I,  chapter  1,  and  title  II)  may  be  used  during  the 
fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.] 

CHAPTER  III— SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  CONTINGENCY 

FUND 

Sec.  [400]  450.  Special  Assistance. — (a)  There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959 
not  to  exceed  [$250,000,000]  $185,000,000  for  use  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify  for  assistance  designed  to  maintain  or 
promote  political  or  economic  stability  [,  or  for  assistance  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  title  I,  section  304,  section  405,  or  section  407  of  this  Act. 
$50,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  401  (a)]. 

(,b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  development  in  Latin 
America  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  e.xpended, 
and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum  preference  shall  be  given  to  (A) 
projects  or  programs  that  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting  health, 
education,  and  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a  whole  or  among  a  group  or 
groups  of  countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint  health,  education,  and 
sanitation  assistance  programs  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States,  and  (C)  such  land  resettlement  programs 
as  will  contribute  to  the  resettlement  of  foreign  and  native  migrants 
in  the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  country  of  the  area,  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  economic  development  and  agricultural  and  industrial 
productivity;  Provided,  That  assistance  under  this  sentence  shall 
emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible,  and  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  505. 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools 
and  libraries  abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  serving  as  study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and 
practices  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any  other  Act  author¬ 
izing  assistance  of  this  Idnd.  Further,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
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contained  in  this  subsection,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  make  a  special  and  particular  effort  to  utilize  foreign 
currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Tiade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

Sec.  [401]  f+Bl.  President’s  Special  Authority  and  Contingency 
Fund. — (a)  Of  the  funds  made  available  jor  use  under  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  for  [such  use 
by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act]  use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection  (b) 
oj  this  section,  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year,  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  author¬ 
ized  by  this  Act  or  any  Act  appropriating  funds  [pursuant  to  author¬ 
izations  contained  in]  for  use  under  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  any  of 
the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that  such 
use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  [section]  subsection 
may  be  expended  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing  in  or 
escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  or  the 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Germany,  or 
any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and 
any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  either  to  form  such 
persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other  purposes,  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  assistance  vdll  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Certifi¬ 
cation  by  the  President  that  he  has  expended  amounts  under  this  Act 
not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the 
nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
such  amounts.  Not  more  than  $30,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  [section]  subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  nation  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

{b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  Jor 
thejiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  Jor  assistance  authorized 
by  this  Act,  other  than  by  title  II  oJ  chapter  II,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  oJ  this  Act  applicable  to  the  Jurnishing  oJ  such  assistance. 
Any  oJ  the  Junds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsec¬ 
tion  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  oJ  subsection  (a)  oJ  this  section. 

[b]  (c)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  advance  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom.  The  Congress  joins  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
proclaiming  the  hope  that  the  peoples  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
captivity  of  communist  despotism  shall  again  enjoy  the  right  of  self- 
determination  within  a  framework  which  will  sustain  the  peace;  that 
they  shall  again  have  the  right  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live,  and  that  sovereign  rights  of  self-government  shall 
be  restored  to  them  all  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Funds  available  under  subsection  (a)  oJ  this  section  may  be 
used  for  programs  of  information,  relief,  exchange  of  persons,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  resettlement,  to  encourage  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
peoples  who  have  been  enslaved  by  communism. 
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[TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONSJ 
[Chapter  1 — General  ProvisionsJ 

CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  Funds. — Whenever  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used,  except 
that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  is 
made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
made  available  for  such  provision  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  502.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency. — (a)  Notwithstanding  sec¬ 
tion  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales  made  under  section  550  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  remain  available  and 
shall  be  used  for  any  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular  regard  to 
the  following  purposes — • 

(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to  nations  or  mutual 
defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly  nations; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  increase 
production  of  goods  or  services,  including  strategic  materials, 
needed  in  any  nation  with  which  an  agreement  was  negotiated, 
or  m  other  friendly  nations,  with  the  authority  to  use  currencies 
received  in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  this  section  or  for 
deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States ; 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis ; 

(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  production  for  domestic  needs 
in  friendly  coimtries,  and 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States  stockpiles. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under  section  136 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Select  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  for  their  local  cm-rency  expenses:  Provided, 
That  any  such  committee  of  the  Congress  which  uses  local  currency 
shall  make  a  full  report  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (if  the  committee  using  such 
currency  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives)  or  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  using 
such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  a  joint  committee  of 
the  Congress),  showing  the  total  amount  of  such  currency  so  used  in 
each  country  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  expended. 
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Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance. — If  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any  nation  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act — - 

(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  security 
or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes  for 
which  such  assistance  if  furnished;  or 

(3)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any  nation  which  is 
receiving  assistance  under  [chapter  1  of  title  I]  chapter  I  of  this  Act  is 
not  making  its  full  contribution  to  its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of 
the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assist¬ 
ance.  Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may, 
unless  sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution.  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  termination  under  this 
section  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  assistance  programs. 

Sec.  504.  Small  Business. — (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  American  small  business  to 
participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services 
financed  with  funds  authorized  under  [titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and 
chapter  3  of  title  I,]  chapters  II  and  III  of  this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  infor¬ 
mation,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases 
proposed  to  be  financed  with  such  funds, 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchasers 
in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  information  as 
to  commodities  and  services  produced  by  small  independent 
enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give  small  business 
better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  com¬ 
modities  and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed  by  a  Special 
Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United  States  Government 
agency  as  the  President  may  direct,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  inde¬ 
pendent  enterprises,  information  with  respect  to  purchases  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  [chapter  1  of  title  I]  chapter  I, 
such  information  to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance  and  Sales. — (a)  Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  under  this  Act  may  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash,  credit,  or 
other  terms  of  repayment  (including  repayment  in  foreign  currencies 
or  by  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required  for  stockpil¬ 
ing  or  other  purposes)  as  may  be  determined  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  emphasize  loans 
rather  than  grants  wherever  possible.  Whenever  commodities,  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  are  sold  for  foreign  currencies  the  Presi- 
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dent,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  may  use  or  enter  into  arrange¬ 
ments  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of  nations  to  use  such 
cun'encies  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  providing  the  commod¬ 
ities,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  which  generated  the  currencies 
were  appropriated. 

(b)  Funds  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  re¬ 
payment  may  be  allocated  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
which  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  make  and  administer  the 
credit  on  such  terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans 
and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  section  7  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529),  as  amended. 
Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  loan 
made  under  this  section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes,  including  further  loans,  as  may  be  authorized  from  time 
to  time  by  Congress.  Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  paragraph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the 
Economic  Corporation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  deposited 
into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  except  that,  to  the  extent 
required  for  such  purpose,  amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of 
notes  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasmy  for  the  purpose  of  the  retirement  of  such  notes. 

Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — (a)  As  used  in 
this  section — 

(1)  the  term  “invention”  means  an  invention  or  discovery 
covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  “information”  means  information  originated  by  or 
peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  thereof  and  those 
in  privity  with  him,  which  is  not  available  to  the  public  and  is 
subject  to  protection  as  property  under  recognized  legal  principles. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  any  assistance 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  authorization  by  the 
owner,  shall  be  made  of  an  invention ;  or 

(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the  disclosure  of 
information  by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United  States  or  its  officers 
or  employees, 

the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or  information 
shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
such  owner  is  a  resident  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for 
unauthorized  use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States 
may  avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that  might 
be  pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been  instituted, 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Government  agency,  which 
has  furnished  any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
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the  claimant,  in  full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  hereunder. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  shall  apply  to  inventions  and  information 
covered  by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery  shall  be  had 
for  any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed  more  than  six  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or  counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the 
action,  except  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the 
Government  of  a  written  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing  by  the 
Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his  claim  has  been  denied 
shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  six  years,  unless  suit  is  brought 
before  the  last-mentioned  date. 

Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  (other  than  sections  414  and  416)  as  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda. — None  of  the 
funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor  any  counterpart  funds 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for  other  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  dissemination  within  the  United  States  of  general  propa¬ 
ganda  in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the  travel 
or  other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or  group  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  such  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  509.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — The  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  between  foreign  countries  of  commodities,  materials,  and 
equipment  procured  out  of  local  currency  funds  made  available  or 
derived  from  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following),  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  or  any 
other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commodities,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  equipment  on  United  States  flag  vessels.  Sales  of  fresh 
fruit  and  the  'products  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  {Public  Resolution  17,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended) . 

Sec.  510.  Purchase  of  Commodities. — No  funds  made  available 
under  [title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I]  title  I  of  chapter  II  of  this  Act 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices 
higher  than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  piu’chase  adjusted  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
to  destination,  quality,  and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  does  not  include  the  purchase 
of  raw  cotton  in  bales.  Funds  made  available  under  [title  II  or 
chapter  3  of  title  I]  title  I  or  II  of  chapter  II  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  the  procurement  of  commodities  outside  the  United  States 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  result  in 
adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with  special 
reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobiliza¬ 
tion  base,  which  outweigh  the  economic  advantages  to  the  United 
States  of  less  costly  procurement  abroad.  In  providing  for  the  pro- 
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curement  of  any  surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant 
under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and 
where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  authorize  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  only  within  the  United 
States  except  to  the  extent  that  any  such  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  511.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equipment. — (a)  No  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  may  be  transferred  under  [title  I]  chapter  I  or 
title  I  of  chapter  II  out  of  military  stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
after  consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  such 
transfer  would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States,  or  that  such  equipment  or  materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  procured  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or,  upon  reimbursement,  transferred 
to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United  States  Government  agency  as  the 
President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign  nation 
or  international  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby,  or 
whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution.  Any 
commodities  so  retained  may  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to  provi¬ 
sions  of  law  relating  to  the  disposal  of  Government-owned  property, 
when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  commodities  or 
to  conserve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from  any  such 
disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective  appropriation  or 
appropriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended  for  the  procurement 
of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  or  to  appropriations 
currently  available  for  such  procurement. 

(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements  with  each 
nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials  on  a  grant  basis  under 
[chapter  1  of  title  I]  chapter  I  for  the  return  to  the  United  States  (1) 
for  salvage  or  scrap,  or  (2)  for  such  other  disposition  as  the  President 
shall  deem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  which  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for 
which  originally  made  available. 

Sec.  512.  Penal  Provision. — Whoever  offers  or  gives  to  anyone 
who  is  or  in  the  preceding  two  years  has  been  an  employee  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  any  commission,  payment,  or  gift,  in  connection 
with  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  serv¬ 
ices  under  this  Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer, 
employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or 
performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employment,  and  who¬ 
ever,  being  or  having  been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the  United  States 
in  the  preceding  two  years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to  accept  any 
commission,  payment,  or  gift  in-  connection  with  the  procurement  of 
equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under  this  Act  in 
connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer,  employee,  former 
officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or  performed  duty  or 
took  any  action  during  such  employment,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  subject  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
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apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections  308  or  530  (a)  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  513.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees. — When  any  trans¬ 
fer  is  made  under  section  501,  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this 
Act  which  will  result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose, 
or  to  an  area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or 
Acts  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in 
this  Act  or  which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per  centum 
or  more  than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in  such  presentation 
for  the  program  concerned,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate  shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  stating  the  justification  for  such  changes.  Notice  shall  also 
be  given  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  determination  under 
the  first  sentence  of  section  [401]  4.61  (except  with  respect  to  un- 
vouchered  funds),  and  copies  of  any  certification  as  to  loyalty  under 
section  531  shall  be  filed  with  them. 

Sec.  514.  International  Educational  Exchange  Activities. — 
Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States, 
where  arising  from  this  Act  or  otherwise,  shall,  upon  a  request  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  certifying  that  such  funds  are  requu’ed  for  the 
purpose  of  international  educational  exchange  activities  under  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended,  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
sale  to  the  Department  of  State  for  such  activities  on  the  basis  of  the 
dollar  value  at  the  time  of  the  reservation. 

Sec.  515.  Authorization  for  Grant  of  Contract  Authority. — 
Provisions  in  this  Act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  granting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts,  within  the  amounts  so  authorized 
to  be  appropriated,  creating  obligations  in  advance  of  appropriations. 

Sec.  516.  Prohibition  Against  Debt  Retirement. — None  of 
the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  used  to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any 
debt  of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government 
by  any  other  foreign  government;  nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  be  expended 
for  any  purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient 
country  to  make  payment  on  such  debts:  Provided,  That  to  the  extent 
that  funds  have  been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  government  in  order  to 
make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and  such  deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount 
that  would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the  formula  prescribed 
by  section  142  (6)  of  this  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such 
country  for  any  agreed  purpose  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  517.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates. — After 
June  SO,  1968,  no  agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obligation 
of  the  United  States  under  section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1966,  shall  be  made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  title  I 
or  III  {except  section  S06)  of  chapter  II,  or  section  460  (a) — 

(!)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive  technical  or 
financial  planning,  until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
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necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a  reasonably  Jirm  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  providing  such  assistance, 
have  been  completed;  and 

(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative  action  within 
the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  reasonably 
be  anticipated  to  be  completed  within  one  year  from  the  date  the 
agreement  or  grant  is  made. 

All  funds  obligated  for  assistance  pursuant  to  each  agreement  or  grant 
described  in  subparagraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  used  only  to 
liquidate  the  obligations  pursuant  to  such  agreement  or  grant,  and  any 
funds  not  so  used  shall  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preparation  of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans. 

Sec.  618.  Protection  of  United  States  Economy. — Operations 
under  titles  I  and  II  of  chapter  II  shall  be  reviewed  at  least  once  a  year 
by  a  committee  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such 
operations  have  adversely  affected  the  economy  of  the  Lnited  States,  with 
special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surjdus.  If  the  committee 
finds  that  the  economy  of  the  United  States  in  general  or  any  area  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  in  particular  has  suffered  undue  adverse  effects 
as  a  result  of  such  operations,  the  committee  shall  make  appropriate 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

[Chapter  2 — Organization  and  Administration] 

Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  President — (a)  Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  and  section  41.3(b)(4),  the  President  may 
exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this  Act  through 
such  agency^  or  officer  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall  direct,  and  the 
head  of  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to  time  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
out  functions  under  this  Act  and  may  delegate  authority  to  perform 
any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordinates  acting  under  his  direction. 

(b)  After  June  30,  1955,  the  President  shall  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  under  title  III  of  chapter  II  of  this  Act  through 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

(c)  The  President  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  under  [chapter  3  of]  title  I  of  chapter  II,  relating  to  defense 
support,  only  through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  subordinates. 

Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among  Agen 
ciES. — (a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  United 
States  Government  agency  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United 
States  by  any  nation  or  mternational  organization  for  the  procurement 
of  equipment  or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditm'e  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized, 
in  accordance  Muth  authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority 
governing  the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  shall  be  governed  as  to  reimbursement  by  the 
procedures  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
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(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  commodi¬ 
ties  from,  any  United  States  Government  agency  as  the  President 
shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and 
funds  allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may 
be  established  in  separate  appropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Administrator  of  General  Services  is  authorized 
to  maintain  in  a  separate  consolidated  account,  which  shall  be  free 
from  fiscal  year  limitations,  payments  received  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  for  administrative  surcharges  in  connection 
with  procurement  services  performed  by  the  General  Services  Admin¬ 
istration  in  furtherance  of  the  pui’poses  of  this  Act.  Such  payments 
shall  be  in  amounts  mutually  acceptable  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  United  States  Government  agency  which 
finances  the  procurement,  and  these  amounts  shall  be  available  for 
administrative  expenses  incurred  by  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  performing  such  procurement  services. 

(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency,  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  [chapter  1  of  title  I] 
chapter  I  of  this  Act,  for  any  assistance  fmmished  under  that  chapter 
from,  by,  or  through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section  545)  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials,  services  (other  than  salaries  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States),  or  other  assistance  fiurnished,  plus 
expenses  arising  from  or  incident  to  operations  under  that  chapter. 
The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as  reim¬ 
bursable  receipts  to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or 
accounts  of  such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under  the 
authority  applicable  to,  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations, 
funds,  or  accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used,  including  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  equipment  and  materials  or  services,  required  by  such  agency, 
in  the  same  general  category  as  those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to 
be  procured  by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident  to  such 
procurement. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility  procured  from 
any  United  States  Government  agency  under  any  provision  of  this 
Act  other  than  [chapter  1  of  title  I]  chapter  I,  reimbursement  or  pay¬ 
ment  shall  be  made  to  such  agency  from  funds  available  to  carry  out 
such  provision.  Such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  at  replace¬ 
ment  cost,  or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price 
authorized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposal  agency. 
The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  pajnnent  shall  be  credited 
to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which 
there  may  be  procured  replacements  of  similar  commodities,  services, 
or  facilities,  except  that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this  subsection,  and  when  the 
owing  agency  determines  that  such  replacement  is  not  necessary,  any 
funds  received  in  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  and  in  making  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  available  under  section  402  accounts  may  be 
established  on  the  books  of  any  United  States  Government  agency  or, 
on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States,  against  which  (i)  letters 
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of  commitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  under  such  letters  of 
commitment  shall  be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended,  and  (ii)  withdrawals  may  be  made  by  recipient 
nations  or  agencies,  organizations  or  persons  upon  presentation  of 
contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate  documentation.  Expenditure 
of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through  accounts  so 
established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documentation  required 
for  expenditure  of  Government  funds:  Provided,  That  such  expendi¬ 
tures  for  commodities  or  services  procured  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for  exclusively  on  such 
certification  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  approved  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Any  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
may  initially  be  charged,  within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  to 
finance  expenses  for  which  funds  are  available  in  other  appropriations 
made  under  this  Act:  Provided,  That  as  of  the  end  of  the  same  fiscal 
year  such  expenses  shall  be  finally  charged  to  applicable  appropriations 
with  proper  credit  to  the  appropriations  initially  utilized  for  financing 
purposes. 

Sec.  523.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. — (a)  Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers 
or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
coordination  among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  each  country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission. 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall : 

(1)  coordinate  the  various  forms  of  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act  so  that  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  may  be 
best  served  thereby;  and 

(2)  determine  the  value  of  the  program  under  [chapter  1  of 
title  I]  chapter  I  for  any  country. 

Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In  the  case  of  aid 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  primary  responsibility  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which 
permits  its  integration  with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end-items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  performance  of  any 
other  functions  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military 
assistance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement,  delivery, 
and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration. — The  President 
may  transfer  to  any  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States,  and  may 
modify  or  abolish,  any  function,  office,  or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  (including  any  function,  office  or  entity  thereof 
transferred  to  any  other  agency)  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof, 
and  may  transfer  such  personnel,  property,  records,  and  funds  as  may 
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be  necessary  incident  thereto :  Provided,  that  such  authority  conferred 
by  this  sentence  shall  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  Civil  Service  and  Veterans' 
Preference. 

Sec.  526.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — The  President  may 
maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such  nations  and  for  such 
periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Such  special 
mission  or  staff  shall  be  under  the  dhection  of  a  chief.  The  chief  and 
his  deputy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  may,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at  his  discretion. 
The  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases  approved  by  the 
President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances  as  a  chief  of  mission, 
class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  or  (2)  compensation  and  allow¬ 
ances  in  accordance  with  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act,  as  the  President 
shall  determme  to  be  appropriate.  If  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  to  a  position  under  this  section,  the 
period  of  his  service  in  such  capacity  shall  be  considered  as  constituting 
an  assignment  for  duty  within  the  meaning  of  section  571  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  such  person  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  his  acceptance  of  such  an  assignment,  lose  his  status  as  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer. 

Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Personnel. — (a)  Any  United  States 
Government  agency  performmg  functions  under  this  Act  is  author¬ 
ized  to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be  compensated  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  may  be  compensated  at 
rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these, 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in 
excess  of  $19,000  per  annum.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to 
those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and 
in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Director  may — 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates 
provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  together  with 
allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder  including,  in  all 
cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  imder  section  443  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act,  and  persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify  otherwise  in 
cases  hi  wffiich  the  period  of  the  employment  or  assignment 
exceeds  thirty  months,  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  by 
section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for  persons  appointed  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  and,  except  for  policy-making  officials, 
the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons;  and 
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(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  appoint  and 
assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
functions  under  this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel 
appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including,  in  all 
cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528  of  that  Act :  Provided, 
however,  That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions 
to  the  application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of 
the  appointment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State 
may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  appoint  for  the  duration  of 
operations  under  this  Act  alien  clerks  and  employees  in  accordance 
with  applicable  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

Sec.  528.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Governments. — (a) 
Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United  States 
Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer  or 
employee  of  his  agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no  com¬ 
pensation  is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  agency :  Provided,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no  case 
involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detniled, 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights, 
seniority,  or  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency 
from  which  assigned  or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive 
compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that 
agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Internation.al  Organiza¬ 
tions. — (a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of 
any  United  States  Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail, 
assign,  or  otherwise  make  available  to  any  international  organization 
any  officer  or  employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of 
the  international  staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical, 
scientific  or  professional  advice  or  service  to  or  in  cooperation  with 
such  organization. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed, 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  allowances, 
privileges,  rights,  seniority  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  from  which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue 
to  receive  compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available 
to  that  agenc}^  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  tins  Act.  He  may  also  receive,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  representation  allowances  similar  to 
those  allowed  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances 
and  other  benefits  and  the  pavement  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations 
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available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as  meeting  all  the  requirements 
of  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this  section — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  by  the  inter¬ 
national  organization; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organization  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  United  States  for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof  payable  to  such  officer  or  emplo^yee 
during  the  period  of  assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and  such  reimbursement  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for  paying 
such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to  the 
appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  such 
purposes; 

(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services  to  the 
United  States  accepted  with  the  approval  of  the  President  for 
specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  funds 

so  advanced  may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the  Treasury  I 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  available  for  the  specified  uses,  and 
to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct  expendi¬ 
ture  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended  balance 
of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the  international  organization; 
or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  a  credit  to 
be  applied  against  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  international  organization  to  which  the 
officer  or  employer  is  detailed,  such  credit  to  be  based  upon  the 
compensation,  travel  expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part  thereof, 
payable  lo  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period  of  assign¬ 
ment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  530.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organizations  There¬ 
of. — (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  auth¬ 
orized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a),  may 
be  employed  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed 
may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid  m 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  ^ 
expenses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  or  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed 
in  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations,  as  amended 
from  time  to  time,  whichever  is  higher,  while  so  employed  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  at  the  applicable  rate 
prescribed  in  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations 
(Foreign  Areas)  while  so  employed  outside  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  contracts  for  such  employment 
with  such  organizations  may  be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may  be  employed 
without  compensation  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  for 
the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  710  (b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued  there¬ 
under. 

Sec.  531.  Security  Clearance. — No  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  may  be  employed,  or  if  already  employed,  may  be 
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assigned  to  duties  by  the  Director  under  this  Act  for  a  period  to  exceed 
three  months  unless — 

(a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and 
security  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  case  of  specific  positions  which 
have  been  certified  by  the  Director  as  being  of  a  high  degree  of 
importance  or  sensitivity  or  in  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
investigation  develops  data  reflecting  that  the  imUvidual  is  of 
questionable  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made  to  the 
Director,  and  until  tlie  Director  has  certified  in  writing  (and  filed 
copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full 
consideration  of  such  report,  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal 
to  the  United  States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government, 
and  is  not  now  and  has  never  kno\vingly  been  a  member  of  any 
organization  advocating  contrary  views;  or 

(b)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  by  a  military  intelli¬ 
gence  agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  in  writing 
that  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United  States  and 
filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Afl'airs. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  m  the  case  of  any  officer  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  nor 
shall  it  apply  m  the  case  of  any  person  already  employed  under  pro¬ 
grams  covered  by  this  Act  who  has  been  previously  investigated  in 
connection  with  such  employment. 

Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  Personnel  From  Certain  Federal 
Laws. — (a)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Board  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  308  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  section  530  (a)  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employment 
brmging  such  hidividual  within  the  provisions  of  title  18,  U.  S.  C., 
section  281,  283  or  284,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.  S.  C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposmg  restrictions, 
requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  persons, 
the  performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  of  receipt  of  compensa¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving 
the  United  States,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  pro¬ 
hibit  any  such  individual  from  receivhig  compensation  in  respect  of 
any  particular  matter  hi  which  such  individual  was  directly  involved 
m  the  performance  of  such  service;  nor  shall  such  service  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  employment  or  holding  of  office  or  position  brmging  such 
individual  withni  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22, 
1920,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  Jmie  30, 
1932,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  or  any  other  Federal  law  limitmg 
the  reemplo3Tneut  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing  the 
simultaneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities. 
Contracts  for  the  employment  of  retired  military  personnel  with 
specialized  research  and  development  experience,  not  to  exceed  ten 
in  number,  as  experts  or  consultants  under  section  530  (a),  may  be 
renewed  annually,  notwithstanding  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5  U.  S.  C. 
62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding  certain  office, 
any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  services  mentioned  in  the  Career  Com- 
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pensation  Act  of  1949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment  under  this 
Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  but  the 
compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  which  does  not  per¬ 
mit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a  civilian 
officer. 

Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  Certain  Federal  Laws. — ^Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  purposes  declared  in 
this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotia¬ 
tion  Act  of  1951,  as  amended)  regulating  the  making,  performance, 
amendment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 

Sec.  534.  Reports. — The  President,  from  time  to  time  while  funds 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  continue  to  be  available  for 
obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  reports  covering  each  six 
months  of  operations,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  ex¬ 
cept  information  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under  this 
section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session. 
Such  reports  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation 
of  sections  504,  202,  [400,]  450,  416,  413(b),  and  418  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  535.  Cooperation  With  Nations  and  International  Or¬ 
ganizations. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request  the  co¬ 
operation  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or  other  international  or¬ 
ganizations,  in  carr3ring  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  make 
payments  by  advancements  or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes, 
out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be 
necessary  therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually 
required  for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  delegation  to  any 
international  or  foreign  organization  or  agency  of  authority  to  decide 
the  method  of  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or 
the  amount  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of  this 
Act,  United  States  Government  agencies,  on  request  of  international 
organizations,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  serv¬ 
ices,  and  on  request  of  free  nations,  are  authorized  to  furnish  nonmili¬ 
tary  supplies,  materials,  and  services,  to  such  organizations  and  na¬ 
tions  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis.  Such  advances, 
or  reimbursements  which  are  received  under  this  subsection  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  supplies,  materials,  and  services  are  delivered,  may  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of  the  agency  con¬ 
cerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appro¬ 
priations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be  used. 

Sec.  536.  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in 
China. — The  President  is  authorized  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China  and  to  appoint 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  Commission. 
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Sec.  537.  Provisions  on  Uses  op  Funds — 

(a)  Appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (except  for  [chapter 
1  of  title  IJ  chapter  I),  allocations  to  any  United  States  Government 
agency,  from  other  appropriations,  for  functions  directly  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  funds  made  available  for  other  purposes 
to  any  agency  administering  nonmilitary  assistance,  shall  be  available 
for; 

(1)  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  [for  the  fiscal  year  1958]; 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned  with  the 
purposes  of  such  appropriations,  including  (notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1909  (31  U.  S.  C. 
673))  expenses  in  connection  with  meetings  of  persons  whose 
employment  is  authorized  by  section  530  of  this  Act; 

(3)  emploj^ment  of  aliens,  by  contract,  for  services  abroad; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of  aircraft: 
Provided,  That  aircraft  for  administrative  purposes  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  as  specifically  provided  for  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act; 

(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided, 
That,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles  abroad  for  administrative 

Eurposes  may  be  purchased  for  replacement  only  and  such  ve- 
icles  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an  equal  number 
of  such  vehicles  and  the  cost,  including  exchange  allowance,  of 
each  such  replacement  shall  not  exceed  $3,300  in  the  case  of  an 
automobile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mission  or  staff  abroad 
established  under  section  526  of  this  Act:  Provided  further,  That 
passenger  motor  vehicles  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  only  as  may  be  specifically  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(6)  entertainment  within  the  United  States  (not  to  exceed 
$15,000  in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act) ; 

(7)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section  3651  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.  S.  C.  543),  and  loss  by  exchange; 

(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act)  of  a  confidential  character  other  than  entertainment: 
Provided,  That  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expendi¬ 
ture.  the  nature  of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify, 
shall  be  made  by  an  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance, 
or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  and  every  such  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein 
specified ; 

(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  in  foreign  countries; 

(10)  rental  or  lease  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  living  quarters  to  house 
personnel;  maintenance,  furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improve¬ 
ments,  and  alterations  to  properties  owuied  or  rented  by  the 
United  States  Government  abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water  and 
utilities  for  such  properties; 

(11)  actual  e.xpenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their 
former  homes  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  of  care  and 
disposition  of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  member  of  the  families 
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of  persons  who  may  die  while  such  persons  are  away  from  their 
homes  participating  in  activities  carried  out  with  funds  covered 
by  this  subsection  (a) ; 

(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to  foreign 
participants  engaged  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical 
information  and  assistance,  while  such  participants  are  away  from 
their  homes  in  countries  other  than  the  continental  United  States, 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law; 

(14)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801  and  the  following),  not  otherwise 
provided  for; 

(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  abroad; 

(16)  services  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  such  services  the  Public  Health  Service 
may  appoint  not  to  exceed  twenty  officers  in  the  regular  corps  to 
grades  above  that  of  senior  assistant,  but  not  above  that  of 
director,  as  otherwise  authorized  in  accordance  with  section  711 
of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1944,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  211a),  and 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  may  appoint  for  such  purposes 
not  to  exceed  twenty  commissioned  officers  in  addition  to  those 
otherwise  authorized; 

(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  including  travel  expenses  of 
dependents  (including  expenses  dining  necessary  stopovers  while 
engaged  in  such  travel)  and  transportation  of  personal  effects, 
household  goods,  and  automobiles  of  such  persomiel  when  any 
part  of  such  travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  such  travel  or  transportation  may  not  be 
completed  during  that  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost  of  transporting 
to  and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  the  cost  of  storing,  the  furni¬ 
ture  and  household  and  personal  effects  of  any  employee  (i)  for 
not  to  exceed  three  months  after  first  arrival  at  a  new  post,  (ii) 
when  an  employee  is  assigned  to  a  post  to  which  he  cannot  take, 
or  at  which  he  is  unable  to  use,  his  furniture  and  household  and 
personal  effects,  (iii)  when  such  storage  would  avoid  the  cost 
of  transporting  such  furniture  and  effects  from  one  location  to 
another,  (iv)  when  he  is  temporarily  absent  from  his  post  under 
orders,  or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the  employee  storage 
costs  are  incurred  on  such  furniture  and  effects  (including  auto¬ 
mobiles)  in  connection  with  authorized  travel,  under  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  an  officer  admmistering  nonmilitary  assistance,  or  such 
nerson  as  he  may  designate,  may  prescribe; 

(18)  payment  of  unusual  expenses  incident  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  official  residences  for  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  serving  in  accordance  with  section  526  of  this  Act. 

(b)  United  States  Government  agencies  are  authorized  to  pay  the 
costs  of  health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign  participants  in  any 
exchange-of-persons  program  or  any  program  of  furnishing  technical 
information  and  assistance  administered  by  any  such  agency  while 
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such  participants  are  en  route  or  absent  from  their  homes  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  participation  in  any  such  program. 

(c)  [Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000j  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  406  (a)  of  Public  Law  85-241,  not  to  exceed  $26,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  for  assistance  in  Korea  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
by  the  President  to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire  essential  living 
quarters,  office  space,  and  supporting  facilities  in  Korea  for  use  by 
personnel  carrying  out  activities  under  this  Act,  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,750,000  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  in  other  countries 
under  this  Act  may  he  used  {in  addition  to  funds  available  for  such  use 
under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of 
such  facilities  for  such  purposes  elsewhere. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  under  section  [400  (a)]  450  (a)  may  be 
used  for  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  section  411  (b) 
of  this  Act)  to  assist  in  carrying  out  functions  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following),  delegated  or  assigned  to  any  agency 
or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of 
training  United  States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pursuant 
to  section  527  (c)  (2)  of  this  Act  (through  interchange  or  otherwise)  at 
any  State  or  local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
institution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  association  or  organ¬ 
ization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  918, 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  foregoing 
authority  notwithstanding  that  interchange  of  personnel  may  not  be 
involved  or  that  the  training  may  not  take  place  at  the  institutions 
specified  in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  considered  employ¬ 
ment  or  holding  of  office  under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  62, 
and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection  therewith  may,  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  United  States  Government 
agency  authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by  private  or  public 
sources  and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  of  such  agency: 
Provided,  however.  That  any  such  payments  to  an  employee  in  the 
nature  of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  reduction  of  compensa¬ 
tion  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

[Chapter  3 — Repeal  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions] 

Sec.  541.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  542.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(1)  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
approved  May  22,  1947,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assistance  to  the 
people  of  countries  devastated  by  war,  approved  May  31,  1947, 
as  amended; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947; 

(4)  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  including 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  the  Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  and  the 
China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 
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(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 

(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 
including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  the  China 
Area  Aid  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950,  and  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  as  amended; 

(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended; 

(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950; 

(9)  the  Alutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  10;  22  U.  S.  C.  452); 

(13)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50  Stat.  887;  50 
U.  S.  C.  165);  and 

(14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall 
hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references  to  the  appropriate  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  Acts  to  acts  not 
named  in  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions. — 

(a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in  this 
Act,  aU  determinations,  authorizations,  regulations,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements,  and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under 
authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  full  force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which  must  be 
complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  contained  in  or 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  compliance  with  substantially  similar 
conditions  under  Acts  named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  con¬ 
stitute  compliance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  United  States  or 
otherwise  performing  functions  under  an  Act  repealed  by  section  542 
or  under  section  408  shall  be  required  to  be  reappointed  or  reem¬ 
ployed  by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that 
appointments  made  pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appoint¬ 
ments  under  section  527  (c)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  Act  repealed 
by  the  Mutual  Security  [Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1957]  Act  of  1956, 1967  or  1958  shall  remain  available  for  their  original 
purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable 
thereto.  References  in  any  Act  to  provisions  of  this  Act  repealed  or 
stricken  out  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  stricken 
out;  and  references  in  any  Act  to  provisions  of  this  Act  redesignated 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  amended  to  refer  to  the 
new  designations.  Until  June  30,  1958,  funds  used  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  he  so  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
as  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958. 
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Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. — 

(a)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  Elighty-first  Congress,  is  repealed. 
The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  created  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  309,  Eightieth  Congress  (22  U.  S.  C.  281),  shall  have  succession 
until  June  30,  1960,  and  may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  e.xceed 
five  years:  Provided,  That  any  contract  e.xt ending  beyond  June  30, 
1960,  shall  be  made  sxd)ject  to  termination  by  the  said  Institute  upon 
notice:  And  jivovided  further,  That  the  said  Institute  shall,  on  and 
after  July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  1),  in  lieu  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(31  U.  S.  C.  841). 

(b)  Public  Law  174,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  striking  out  “31.5”  in  the  proviso  at  the  end  of 
section  2  and  inserting  “33.33”. 

(c)  Section  104(h)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty- third 
Congress;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704)  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding:  “such  special  and  particular  effort 
to  incluile  the  setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and 
loan  repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in 
any  one  country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection;”. 

Sec.  545.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “commodity”  includes  any  commodity,  material, 
article,  supply,  or  goods. 

(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other 
specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States  either  publicly  or 
privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  ade¬ 
quate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean  any  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other  type  of  material, 
article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool,  machine,  supply  or  item  that 
would  further  the  purpose  of  [chapter  1  of  title  I]  chapter  I,  or  any 
component  or  part  thereof,  used  or  required  for  use  in  connection 
therewith,  or  required  in  or  for  the  manufacture,  production,  process¬ 
ing,  storage,  transportation,  repair  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials,  but  shall  not  include  merchant  vessels. 

(d)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve”  as  used  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or 
materials  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President  to  be  required  to  support  mobilization  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency  until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  such 
equipment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 

(e)  The  term  “excess”  as  used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or 
materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials  owned 
by  the  United  States  which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve 
of  such  equipment  or  materials. 

(f)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training 
of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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(g)  The  term.  “Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States”  shall  include 
any  component  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Reserve 
components  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  “value”  means — - 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  furnished 
under  [chapter  1  of  title  I]  chapter  I  the  gross  cost  of  repairing, 
rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  equipment  or  materials  prior  to 
being  so  furnished; 

(2)  mth  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials  fur¬ 
nished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobili¬ 
zation  reserve  (other  than  equipment  or  materials  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection),  the  actual  or  the  projected 
(computed  as  accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  procuring  for  the 
mobilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or  materials  of  the 
same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be  more  desirable  for  inclusion 
in  the  mobilization  reserve  than  the  equipment  or  materials 
furnished; 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials  fur¬ 
nished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobili¬ 
zation  reserve  but  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  certified  that  it  is  not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  gross  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or  its  replace¬ 
ment  cost,  whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  specify;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials  furnished  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being  so 
furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  equipment 
and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in  repairing,  re¬ 
habilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  accessories,  or  other  materials  used  in 
the  course  of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  shall  be  priced  in 
accordance  with  the  current  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any  equipment  or 
materials  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  means  either  the  actual 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  or  the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  equipment  or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the  average 
gross  cost  of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by  the 
furnishing  agency.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  (h)  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  more  equitable 
pricing  system  for  transactions  between  the  military  departments  and 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prescribe  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  through  appropriate 
pricing  regulations  of  uniform  applicability,  that  the  term  “value” 
(except  in  the  case  of  excess  equipment  or  materials)  shall  mean — 

(1)  the  price  of  equipment  or  materials  obtaining  for  similar 
transactions  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  where  there  are  no  similar  transactions  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  ^oss  cost  to  the  United  States  adjusted  as 
appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value. 
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(i)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency”  means  any 
department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(j)  The  term  “agency  administering  nonmilitary  assistance”  shall 
refer  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  any  agency  to  which  au¬ 
thorities  and  functions  under  [chapter  3  of]  title  I,  [title  II,]  title 
III,  or  title  IV  o/  chapter  II  or  under  chapter  III  of  this  Act  are  dele¬ 
gated  or  assigned  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  sections  521 
and  525  of  this  Act. 

(k)  The  term  “officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance”  shall 
refer  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  any 
officer  to  whom  authorities  and  functions  under  [chapter  3  of]  title  1, 
[title  II,]  title  III,  or  title  IV  of  chapter  II  or  under  chapter  III  of 
this  Act  arc  delegated  or  assigned  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in 
sections  521  and  525  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  546.  Construction. — (a)  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  pemons  shall  be 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability 
of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  pereons  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  other¬ 
wise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  2011). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an 
expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations, 
or  to  any  international  organization. 

Sec.  547.  Reduction  of  Authorizations. — *  *  *  (Repealed) 

Sec.  548.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  balances  of  funds 
made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appropriated, 
and  may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  available  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1957  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act. 

Sec,  549.  Special  Provision  on  Availability  of  Funds. — An 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  title  III  of  chapter  II  or 
section  403  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  three 
months  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated. 


DEFENSE  BASE  ACT  (42  U.  S.  C.  1651) 

That  (a)  except  as  herein  modified,  the  provisions  of  the  Longshore¬ 
men’s  and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensation  Act,  approved  March  4, 
1927  (44  Stat.  1424),  as  amended,  shall  apply  in  respect  to  the  injury 
or  death  of  any  employee  engaged  in  any  employment — 

(1)  at  any  military,  air,  or  naval  base  acquired  after  January 
1,  1940,  by  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  government;  or 

(2)  upon  any  lands  occupied  or  used  by  the  United  States 
for  military  or  naval  purposes  in  any  Territory  or  possession 
outside  the  continental  United  States  (including  Alaska;  the 
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Philippine  Islands;  the  United  States  Naval  Operating  Base, 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  the  Canal  Zone);  or 

(3)  upon  any  public  work  in  any  Territory  or  possession  out¬ 
side  the  continental  United  States  (including  Alaska;  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands;  the  United  States  Naval  Operating  Base,  Guan¬ 
tanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  the  Canal  Zone),  if  such  employee  is 
engaged  in  employment  at  such  place  under  the  contract  of  a 
contractor  (or  any  subcontractor  or  subordinate  subcontractor 
with  respect  to  the  contract  of  such  contractor)  with  the  United 
States;  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply 
to  any  employee  of  such  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is 
engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing  materials  or  supplies  under  his 
contract; 

(4)  under  a  contract  entered  into  with  the  United  States  or 
any  executive  department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency 
thereof  (including  any  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States),  or  any  subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract  with  respect 
to  such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed  outside 
the  continental  United  States  and  at  places  not  within  the  areas 
described  in  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  subdivision, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  public  work,  and  every  such  con¬ 
tract  shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that  the  contractor  (and 
subcontractor  or  subordinate  contractor  with  respect  to  such 
contract)  (1)  shall,  before  commencing  performance  of  such  con¬ 
tract,  provide  for  securing  to  or  on  behalf  of  employees  engaged 
in  such  public  work  under  such  contract  the  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  and  other  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  (2)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  term 
of  such  contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract,  or  while 
employees  are  engaged  in  work  performed  thereunder,  the  said 
security  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation  and  benefits,  but 
nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
employee  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is  engaged 
exclusively  in  furnishing  materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract; 

(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  by  the  United 
States  or  any  executive  department,  independent  establishment,  or 
agency  thereof  {including  any  corporate  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States) ,  or  any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  unth  re¬ 
spect  to  such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed  out¬ 
side  the  continental  United  States,  under  the  Alutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended  {other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof),  and 
not  otherwise  within  the  coverage  of  this  section,  and  every  such  con¬ 
tract  shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that  the  contractor  {and  sub¬ 
contractor  or  subordinate  contractor  with  respect  to  such  contract) 
{A)  shall,  before  commencing  performance  of  such  contract,  provide 
for  securing  to  or  on  behalf  of  employees  engaged  in  work  under  such 
contract  the  payment  of  compensation  and  other  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  {B)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and 
efiect  during  the  term  of  such  contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate 
contract,  or  while  employees  are  engaged  in  work  performed  there¬ 
under,  the  said  security  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation  and 
benefits,  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply 
to  any  employee  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is  engaged 
exclusively  in  furnishing  materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract; 
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irrespective  of  the  place  where  the  injury  or  death  occurs,  and  shall 
include  any  injury  or  death  occurring  to  any  such  employee  during 
transportation  to  or  from  his  place  of  employment,  where  the 
employer  or  the  United  States  provides  the  transportation  or  the  cost 
thereof. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “public  work”  means  any  fixed 
improvement  or  any  project  involving  construction,  alteration, 
removal,  or  repair  for  public  use  of  the  United  States  or  its  Allies, 
including  but  not  limited  to  projects  in  connection  with  the  war  effort, 
dredging,  harbor  improvements,  dams,  roadways,  and  housing,  as  well 
as  preparatory  and  ancillary  work  in  connection  therewith  at  the  site 
or  on  the  project. 

(c)  The  liability  of  an  employer,  contractor  (or  any  subcon¬ 
tractor  or  subordinate  subcontractor  with  respect  to  the  contract  of 
such  contractor)  under  this  Act  shall  be  exclusive  and  in  place  of  all 
other  liability  of  such  employer,  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  contractor  to  his  employees  (and  their  dependents)  coming 
within  the  purview  of  this  Act,  under  the  workmen’s  compensation 
law  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  other  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  of  hire  of  any  such  employee  may  have  been 
made  or  entered  into. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “contractor”  means  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  and  includes  any 
trustee,  receiver,  assignee,  successor,  or  personal  representative 
thereof,  and  the  rights,  obligations,  liability,  and  duties  of  the 
employer  under  such  Longshoremen’s  and  Harbor  Workers’  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  such  contractor. 

(e)  The  liability  under  this  Act  of  a  contractor,  subcontractor,  or 
subordinate  contractor  engaged  in  public  work  under  subparagraphs 
(3)  and  (4),  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section,  and  the  conditions  set 
forth  therein,  shall  become  applicable  to  contracts  and  subcontracts 
heretofore  entered  into  but  not  completed  at  the  time  of  the  approval 
of  this  Act,  and  contracting  officers  of  the  United  States  are  author¬ 
ized  to  make  such  modifications  and  amendments  of  existing  contracts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  such  contracts  into  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  No  right  shall  arise  in  any  employee  or  his 
dependent  under  subparagraphs  (3)  and  (4),  subdivision  (a)  of  this 
section,  prior  to  two  months  after  the  approval  of  this  Act.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  department,  or  other  agency 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Employees’  Compensation 
Commission,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  may  waive  tlie  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  [(3)  or  (4), 3  (S),  {Ji),  or  {5), 
subdivision  (a)  of  this  section,  with  respect  to  any  contract,  subcon¬ 
tract,  or  subordinate  contract,  woi’k  location  under  such  contracts, 
or  classification  of  employees. 

(f)  The  liability  under  this  Act  of  a  contractor,  subcontractor,  or 
subordinate  contractor  engaged  in  public  work  under  subparagi’aphs 
(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  or  in  any  work 
under  subparagraph  {6),  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  employee  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
incurs  an  injury  or  death  resulting  in  death  subsequent  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  amendment. 
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FIRST  SECTION  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  28,  1935 
(49  STAT.  425) 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Bcpresentatives  oj  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  an  appropriation  of 
[$30,000]  $33,000  annually  is  hereby  authorized,  [$15,000]  $18,000 
of  which  shall  be  for  the  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  for  the  promotion  of  international  arbitration;  and  $15,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made,  such  appropria¬ 
tion  to  be  disbursed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  President 
and  the  executive  secretary  of  the  American  group. 


SECTION  101  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION  CON¬ 
TROL  ACT  (31  U.  S.  C.  846) 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Government  Corporation  Control  Act”. 

DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
bring  Government  corporations  and  their  transactions  and  operations 
under  annual  scrutiny  by  the  Congress  and  provide  current  financial 
control  thereof. 

Title  I — Wholly  Owned  Government  Corporations 

Sec.  101.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  “wholly  owned  Government 
corporation”  means  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporations;  Farmers  Home  Corporation;  Fed¬ 
eral  Crop  Insurance  Corporation;  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation;  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation;  Defense  Plant  Corporation;  Defense  Supplies 
Corporation;  Metals  Reserve  Company;  Rubber  Reserve  Company; 
War  Damage  Corporation;  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association; 
the  RFC  Mortgage  Company;  Disaster  Loan  Corporation;  Iidand 
Waterways  Corporation;  Warrior  River  Terminal  Company;  The 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation;  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporated; 
United  States  Spruce  Production  Corporation;  Development  Loan 
Fund;  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs;  Institute  of  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Transportation;  Inter- American  Educational  Foundation,  In¬ 
corporated;  Inter-American  Navigation  Corporation;  Prencinradio, 
Incorporated;  Cargoes,  Incorporated;  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation;  Rubber  Development 
Corporation;  U.  S.  Commercial  Company;  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor¬ 
poration;  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  (or  Public  Housing 
Administration)  and  including  public  housing  projects  financed  from 
appropriated  funds  and  operations  thereof;  Defense  Homes  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  Home 
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Owners’  Loan  Corporation;  United  States  Housing  Corporation; 
Federal  Housing  Administration;  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation;  Panama  Canal  Company;  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority;  and  Tennessee  Valley  Associated  Cooperatives,  Incor¬ 
porated. 


SECTION  2  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  11,  1956  (70  STAT.  523) 

Sec.  2.  [An  appropriation  of  $36,000  annually  is  authorized,  $6,000 
of  which  shall  be  for  the  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary 
Conference  and J  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  for 
the  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Conference,  such 
sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Lnited  States  Group  and  approved 
by  such  Conference,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  for  any  year  an  amount 
equa.1  to  25  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  contributions  made  for  that 
year  by  all  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward 
the  maintenance  of  such  Conference,  and  $30,000,  $16,000  for  the  House 
delegation  and  $15,000  for  the  Senate  delegation,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made,  such  appro¬ 
priation  to  be  dispersed  on  voucher  to  be  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  delegation  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation. 


SECTION  5  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  30,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  287q) 

Sec.  5.  The  National  Commission  shall  call  general  conferences  for 
the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Organization, 
to  which  conferences  organized  bodies  actively  interested  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  shall  be  invited  to  send  representatives:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  travel  and  maintenance  of  such  representation  shall  be  without 
expense  to  the  Government.  Such  general  conferences  shall  be  held 
annually  or  biennially,  as  the  National  Commission  may  determine, 
and  in  such  places  as  it  may  designate.  They  shall  be  attended  so  far 
as  possible  by  the  members  of  the  National  Commission  and  by  the 
delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Organization.  The  National  Commission  is  further  authorized  to 
call  special  conferences  of  experts  for  the  consideration  of  specific 
matters  relating  to  the  Organization  by  persons  of  specialized  com¬ 
petences.  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  the  actual  transportation  expenses  of  experts  attending  such 
conferences  shall  be  borne  by  the  Department  of  State,  and  they  shall 
be  allowed  a  per  diem  of  $10  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other  expenses, 
for  the  period  of  actual  attendance  and  of  necessary  travel.  The 
National  Commission  is  further  authorized  to  receive  and  accept  services 
and  gifts  or  bequests  of  money  or  materials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  National  Commission  as 
set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  Any 
money  so  received  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  disbursement  through  the  disbursement  facilities  of  the  Treasury 
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Department  as  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and  shall  remain 
available  for  expenditure  by  grant  or  otherwise  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may  be  accepted  or  disbursed  if  the  terms 
thereof  are  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  National  Commission  as 
set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  In  no 
event  shall  the  National  Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests  in  excess  of 
$200,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year.  Gifts  or  bequests  provided 
for  herein  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes, 
he  deemed  to  be  a  gift  to  or  for  the  Lnited  States.  The  National  Commis¬ 
sion  and  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Congress  annual  reports  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  bequests  received  and  disbursed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section. 


SECTION  2  (a)  OF  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  JUNE  30, 
1948,  AS  AMENDED  (22  U.  S.  C.  272a  (a)) 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State — 

[(a)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,750,000  per  annum,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  OrganizationJ  (a)  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  such  expenses, 
as  apportioned  by  the  International  Labor  Conference  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  articles  13  (2)  (c)  and  13  (3)  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Organization;  and 


SECTION  101  (a)  OF  THE  WAR  HAZARDS  COMPENSATION 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED  (42  U.  S.  C.  1701) 

INJURY  OB  DEATH 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  case  of  injury  or  death  resulting  from  injury — 

(1)  to  any  person  employed  by  a  contractor  with  the  United 
States,  if  such  person  is  an  employee  specified  in  the  Act  of 
August  16,  1941  (Public  Law  Numbered  208,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress),  as  amended,  and  no  compensation  is  payable  with 
respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under  such  Act;  or 

(2)  to  any  person  engaged  by  the  United  States  under  a 
contract  for  his  personal  services  outside  the  United  States  or 
in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands;  or 

(3)  to  any  person  employed  as  a  civilian  employee  of  a  post 
exchange  or  ship-service  store  outside  the  United  States  or  in 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands;  or 

(4)  to  any  person  who  is  an  employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  {5) 
of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no  compensation  is  payable 
with  respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under  such  Act,  or  to  any  person 
engaged  under  a  contract  for  his  personal  services  outside  the  United 
States  approved  and  financed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  <^8  amended  {other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II 
thereof):  Provided,  That,  in  cases  where  the  United  States  is  not  a 
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Jormal  party  to  contracts  approved  and  financed  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  uith  respect  to  any  such  con¬ 
tracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  work  locatvm  under 
such  contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  or  classifica¬ 
tion  of  employees. 

and  such  injury  proximately  results  from  a  war-risk  hazard,  whether 
or  not  such  person  then  actually  was  engaged  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide 
compensation  for  employees  of  the  United  States  suffering  injuries 
while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for  other  purposes”, 
approved  September  7,  1916  (5  U.  S.  C.,  ch.  15),  as  amended,  and  as 
modified  by  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  respect  thereto  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  person  so  employed  were  a 
civil  employee  of  the  United  States  and  were  injured  while  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  and  any  compensation  found  to  be  due  shall 
be  paid  from  the  compensation  fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
35  of  said  Act  of  September  7,  1916,  as  amended.  This  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  include  any  person  who  would  otherwise 
come  within  the  purview  of  such  Act  of  September  7,  1916,  as  amended. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  HAYS  OF  OHIO 


The  committee  was  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
State  after  a  full  and  exhaustive  review  of  all  of  the  facts  in  the  claim 
of  an  American  citizen  against  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  includ¬ 
ing  the  explanations  of  the  Government  of  Guatemala,  found  that 
the  claim  of  such  American  citizen  against  the  Government  of  Guate¬ 
mala  was  one  warranting  an  equitable  adjustment  between  the  claimant 
and  the  Guatemalan  Government,  and  represented  these  findings  to 
the  Guatemalan  Government  in  an  aide  memoire  dated  October  20, 
1950.  The  Department  of  State  requested  that  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  negotiate  the  settlement  of  the  claim.  This  aide  memoire 
did  not  produce  the  requested  results.  Thereafter  on  August  11,  1955, 
the  Department  of  State  delivered  to  the  Guatemalan  Government 
another  aide  memoire  in  which  it  reaffirmed  its  previous  position  and 
asked  for  an  early  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Government  of 
Guate.mala  on  this  matter.  The  Government  of  Guatemala  failed 
to  make  a  formal  response  to  this  aide  memoire.  Some  committee 
members  felt  reluctant  to  give  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Government 
of  Guatemala  until  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  been  entered  into  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  such 
claim. 
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Since  the  year  1948  almost  49  billion  tax  dollars  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  foi-eign  aid.  The  present  bill  aiitb.orizes  an  additional 
$2.96  billion — the  appropriation  request  is  $644  million  more,  including 
$625  million  for  the  Development  Loan  P^und  which  was  authorized 
last  year.^  The  executive  branch  this  year  requested  $3,298  billion. 
The  reduction  voted  bv  the  committee  amounted  to  only  $339 
million — a  reduction  far  less  than  that  voted  in  many  other  years. 

These  tax  dollars  have  j)urchased  neither  friends  nor  the  desired 
security.  Despite  the  appropriation  of  this  $49  billion  there  has 
been  no  demonstration  that  the  foreign  aid  program  has  been  success- 
fid  in  achieving  a  stable  and  secure  world.  Furthermore,  the  program 
has  lacked  consistency  and  direction.  There  have  been  notable  lax¬ 
ities  in  the  administration  and  in  the  expenditure  of  funds.  We  call 
once  more  for  a  consistent  and  well-reasoned  approach  to  the  entire 
problem  of  foreign  aid.  Because  we  are  determined  to  meet  the 
security  needs  of  the  LFnited  States,  we  continue  to  demand  the 
reestablishment  of  congressional  control  and  the  elimination  of  in¬ 
efficiency  in  administration. 

Furthermore,  some  of  us  have  repeatedly  warned  against  the  short¬ 
comings  of  a  policy  based  on  the  premise  that  friends  can  be  bought, 
and  events  themselves  are  proving  it  to  be  a  course  of  imprudence. 

More  than  ever  it  is  essential  to  point  to  the  areas  where  savings 
can  be  accomplished  and  where  operations  can  be  tightened  with 
better  results  and  a  consequent  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Paramount  among  the  deficiencies  in  the  mutual  security  bill  for 
1958  are  overfunding  and  loss  of  congressional  control  over  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  IS  OVERFUNDED 

The  mutual  security  program  is  overfunded.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
of  June  30,  1958,  there  will  be  a  total  unexpended  balance  of 
$5,194,922,000.  To  this  the  bill  under  consideration  adds  a  new 
authorization  of  $2,958,900,000.  In  addition,  the  appropriation  re¬ 
quest  includes  $644,192,500  which  was  authorized  last  year.  This  will 
make  a  total  dollar  pipeline  of  $8,798,014,500.  There  must  also  be 
added,  however,  a  total  of  $1,861,887,000  in  unexpended  mutual 
security  local  currencies  and  Public  Law  480  currencies  administered 
by  mutual  security  agencies.  There  must  also  be  added  the  antici¬ 
pated  deposits  during  fiscal  year  1959  of  additional  local  currencies 
similar  to  those  above  of  $1,469,406,000.  These  sums  when  added 


'  The  remainder  of  the  $644  million  includes  $12.5  million  pursuant  to  a  continuing  authorization  for  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  and  $6.7  million  for  State  Department  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  pursuant  to  a  continuing  authorization. 
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together  mean  that  there  will  be  $12,129,307,500  in  the  pipeline 
consisting  of  $8,798,014,500  in  dollars  and  $3,331,293,000  in  local 
currencies. 

Although  many  of  the  local  currencies  cannot  be  used  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  dollars,  local  currencies  could,  if  the  effort  were 
rrade,  greatly  reduce  the  request  for  additional  dollar  authorizations. 
To  grant  additional  funds,  when  such  huge  sums  are  already  avail¬ 
able,  is  clearly  unnecessary.  Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to 
use  more  efficiently  funds  in  the  pipeline,  rather  than  to  authorize 
additional  billions. 

THE  POLICY  UNDER  WHICH  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  IS  GIVEN  SHOULD  BE 

REVIEWED 

There  are  many  portions  of  the  program,  both  economic  and 
military,  which  have  no  relationship  with  United  States  bases  or  with 
the  major  deterrent  power  of  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  furnished  under  the  military  assistance  program — which  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  frequently  obsolete  and  obsolescent — is  by  the  executive 
branch’s  own  admission  used  in  countries  in  which  there  are  no  United 
States  bases  and  in  countries  having  no  relation  to  the  base  complex. 
This  equipment  would  have  no  effect  against  major  Soviet  aggression. 
In  many  instances  the  forces  supported  have  no  relation  to  our  retalia¬ 
tory  forces  or  to  our  ability  to  withstand  Soviet  assault. 

The  lack  of  consistency  in  approach  is  highlighted  by  our  continuing 
to  furnish  massive  amounts  of  assistance  to  those  who  are  either 
neutral  or  who  lean  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  In  some  cases  our  aid 
has  been  more  substantial  for  neutrals  than  for  our  friends. 

There  has  been  overfunding  of  the  program  to  meet  marginal 
requirements  such  as  the  provision  of  military  equipment  having  no 
relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  or  of  other  nations  to 
meet  major  Soviet  aggression,  and  for  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
neutrals  or  to  those  nations  sympathetic  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
view  of  this  overfunding,  it  is  apparent  that  the  program  should  be 
critically  examined.  Such  an  examination  has  not  been  undertaken. 
The  proper  course  is  for  the  Congress  to  reduce  further  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  the  forei^-aid  program  in  order  to  eliminate  the  overfunding. 

Much  of  our  military  assistance  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  recip¬ 
ient  nation  to  utilize.  Even  more  fundamental  it  is  frequently  re¬ 
sented  by  the  local  populations  as  representing  an  effort  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  interfere  in  domestic  policy.  Much  of  the 
equipment  is  capable  of  being  used  by  recipient  governments  for  the 
subjection  of  the  local  populations  or  for  use  against  friendly  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries. 

THE  LOSS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OVER  THE  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM  CONTINUES 

This  year  the  biU  authorizes  $1.64  billion  for  military  assistance,  a 
reduction  of  only  $160  million  below  the  $1.8  billion  requested  by  the 
executive  branch.  The  reduction  in  dollars,  however,  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  creeping  loss  of  congressional  control  over  funds  and 
administration. 

Each  year  there  is  further  shrinkage  in  the  degree  of  control  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Congress.  This  progressive  loss  of  control  of  funds 
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inevitably  leads  to  loss  of  administrative  control,  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later  in  this  report.  Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  militaiy  assistance  funds  on  a  no-year  basis;  that  is, 
funds  would  continue  available  until  obligated  without  reference  to 
fiscal  years.  This  year  the  bill  repeats  last  year’s  error  of  continuing 
funds  available  until  obligated.  Fortunately,  however,  when  appro¬ 
priations  for  last  year  were  voted,  the  Congress  regained  a  modicum  of 
the  control  which  it  had  abandoned.  The  appropriation  bill  provided 
that  the  funds  would  continue  available,  not  indefinitely,  but  only 
until  December  31 ,  1958.  It  is  estimated — how  realistically  we  cannot 
say — that  $25  million  will  be  unobligated  as  of  June  30,  1958.  In  this 
instance  there  is  no  incentive  for  the  executive  branch  to  make  realistic 
estimates  of  unobligated  funds.  Even  if  there  is  an  error  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  the  funds  will  still  continue  available  until 
December  31,  1958.  By  the  time  the  “error”  may  have  been  dis¬ 
covered,  the  Congress  will  have  long  since  made  new  appropriations. 
The  removal  of  a  time  limit  on  authorizations  and  appropriations  has 
the  inevitable  effect  of  reducing  the  incentive  for  prudent  management 
and  reporting.  Furthermore,  we  woidd  inquire  as  to  why,  if  only 
$25  million  is  to  be  unobligated  on  June  30,  1958,  it  is  necessary  to 
retain  in  the  legislation  a  provision  that  funds  shall  continue  to  be 
available  indefinitely.  If,  as  is  claimed,  management  has  been  so 
improved  that  there  are  only  small  unobligated  balances  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  there  is  no  need  for  no-ycar  funds.  Finally,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  the  no-year  technique  removes  a  major 
segment  of  congressional  control  since  final  reports  will  not  be  in  until 
long  after  Congress  has  adjourned. 

The  loss  of  congressional  control  over  funding  results  in  a  loss  of 
control  over  administration  as  well  as  policy.  Originally,  the  military- 
assistance  appropriations  were  by  regions.  Now  there  are  lump-sum 
appropriations  which  specify  nothing.  If  authorizations  and  appro¬ 
priations  are  not  delimited  as  to  the  use  to  which  they  can  be  put, 
then  Congress  has  lost  control  and  the  administration  of  the  funds 
granted  can  become  progressively  worse. 

The  inability  by  the  Congress  to  control  expenditures  both  on  a 
regional  basis  and  on  a  functional  basis  results  in  a  loss  of  congressional 
control  over  foreign  policy.  Under  the  proposed  legislation  the  $185 
million  authorized  for  special  assistance  and  $100  million  authorized 
for  the  Contingency  Fund  can  be  used  for  practically  any  purpose  in 
almost  any  area  of  the  world.  In  addition  the  President  may  transfer 
up  to  10  percent  of  any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  the  act  (except  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund)  to  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  act  except  that  the  provision  to  which  the  transfer  is 
made  may  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  percent.  Under  the 
transferability  provisions  all  restrictions  on  the  use  of  funds  are  sharply 
reduced. 

THE  REPORTS  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  ILLUSTRATE  THAT  LOSS  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  RESULTS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAXNESS 

During  the  past  9  months  the  Comptroller  General  has  released 
12  reports  on  the  military  assistance  program,  one  covermg  operation 
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of  the  program  generally,  another  covering  the  Army’s  administration 
of  its  portion  of  the  program,  one  covering  redistribution  of  excesses, 
and  the  remainder  covering  individual  country  programs.  Without 
exception,  the  Comptroller  General,  in  each  of  these  reports,  criticized 
slipshod  programing,  faulty  execution  of  military  assistance,  and  the 
lack  of  long-range  programing.  These  faults  are  attributable  to 
relinquishment  by  the  Congi-ess  of  its  control  over  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  previous  failure  by  the  Congress  to  insert  legislative 
provisions  compelling  close  adlierence  to  reasonable  standards  of 
performance.  Specifically,  the  Comptroller  General  found  numerous 
instances  where  material  was  programed  even  though  the  material 
was  already  on  hand  m  sufficient  quantities  in  the  recipient  country 
or  in  a  neighboring  country  in  surplus  quantities.  He  found  in¬ 
stances  of  aircraft  being  delivered  before  the  pilots  had  been  trained. 
In  another  case,  he  found  that  vehicles  were  programed  and  radios  for 
the  vehicles  were  similarly  programed.  The  radios  remained  on  the 
schedule  for  delivery  even  after  the  vehicles  had  been  deleted  from 
the  program.  He  also  found  that  under  the  heading  of  military 
assistance,  band  instruments  and  water  coolers  were  programed  for 
Turkey,  and  nylon  stockings  for  Korea.  The  above  are  only  a  few 
of  a  huge  catalog  of  deficiencies  in  programing  and  administration 
found  by  the  Comptroller  General.  Other  instances  could  be  given 
but  much  of  this  information  has  been  classified  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

We  were  alarmed  at  the  following  statement  by  the  Comptroller 
General: 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  the  military  assistance  program 
had  never  been  subject  to  a  systematic  and  continuous 
mternal  audit  and  management  review.  No  group  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  been  assigned  responsibility 
for  such  an  audit  (hearings,  p.  39,  pt.  1). 

In  view  of  our  repeated  criticisms  over  the  years  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  deficiencies  in  the  foreign  aid  program,  it  is  disturbing  that  an 
overall  audit  has  only  been  initiated  within  the  last  6  months. 

The  Comptroller  General  further  recommended  that  the  executive 
branch  engage  in  long-range  planning  for  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Comptroller  General’s  plan  is  reasonable.  He  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  executive  branch  project  planning  a  few  years  into 
the  future  in  order  to  evaluate  operations  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Comptroller  General  stated: 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  in  my  statement  I  mentioned 
seven  major  basic  findings  and  recommendations  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  put  in  the  record  an  expansion  on  the  first 
recommendation  and  also  on  the  seventh. 

The  following  remarks  relate  to  the  second  item.  That  is 
the  need  for  development  of  long-range  program  plans. 

At  the  time  of  our  review,  no  estimates  had  been  developed 
of  the  aggregate  long-range  costs  of  equipping,  maintaining, 
and  modernizing  Allied  military  forces  or  otherwise  achieving 
United  States  objectives  in  the  countries  being  supported. 
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Therefore,  the  Congress  had  no  direct  way  of  relating  annual 
appropriation  requests  to  overall  program  costs  or  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  program  accomplishments  in  relation  to  plans  presented 
in  earlier  years. 

The  National  Security  Council  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  indicated  that  continued  support  of  all  force 
objectives,  worldwide,  will  probably  require  United  States 
resources  beyond  those  likely  to  be  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  However,  we  have  not  found  any  evidence  that  the 
objectives  were  being  systematically  analyzed  and  found  to 
be  within  the  limit  of  available  resources  and  not  excessive 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  United  States  purposes  before 
these  objectives  are  accepted  as  the  bases  for  military 
assistance. 

Although  continued  support  of  all  current  foreign  military 
force  objectives  may,  in  the  aggregate,  require  funds  over 
and  above  those  likely  to  be  available,  it  is  not  clear  at  what 
time  and  in  what  manner  these  objectives  will  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  likely  availabilities. 

We  believe  that  a  determination  should  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  aggregate  costs  are  within  the  long-range  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  United  States  and  are  not  excessive  for  accom¬ 
plishment  of  United  States  objectives. 

Otherwise,  the  United  States  will  be  faced  at  some  stage 
with  the  problem  of  having  equipped  forces  which  the  United 
States  on  a  worldwide  basis  is  unwilling  to  support  or  is 
incapable  of  supporting  and  which,  if  they  are  not  main¬ 
tained  by  the  United  States,  the  country  or  countries  in¬ 
volved  cannot  or  will  not  support. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  the  budget 
justification  being  submitted  by  the  executive  agencies  for 
funds  to  carry  out  the  military  assistance  program  do  not 
contain  estimates  of  the  long-range  costs  of  achieving  United 
States  objectives  in  the  individual  countries  being  supported. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  major  policy  decisions  with 
respect  to  the  aid  programs  for  individual  countries,  and  in 
the  aggregate,  can  best  be  arrived  at  if  the  financial  implica¬ 
tions  of  alternative  courses  of  action  are  recognized,  and 
that  the  development  of  long-range  program  costs  will  assist 
in  providing  this  information. 

We  recognize  that  the  world  situation  is  dynamic,  and 
that  no  absolute  figure  for  future  foreign  aid  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  adhered  to  rigidly.  Changes  in  technology,  in 
the  economic  or  political  capabilities  of  other  countries,  and 
in  United  States  purposes  throughout  the  world  will  affect 
directly  the  level  of  aid. 

However,  we  do  not  believe  that  these  considerations 
should  keep  the  executive  agencies  from  analyzing  the  future 
financial  implications  of  presently  approved  programing 
goals,  and  from  developing  their  annual  budget  requests 
within  the  framework  of  such  analyses. 
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As  additional  objectives  are  established,  the  estimated 
costs  of  their  accomplishment  would  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  and  allowance  made  for  their  impact  on  the  presently 
established  goals  (hearings,  pp.  37-38,  pt.  1). 

Even  this  modicum  of  control  is  resisted  by  those  engaged  in 
operating  the  military  assistance  program. 

An  even  more  fundamental  deficiency  found  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  however,  is  the  presence  in  the  military  assistance  program 
of  unrealistic  force  objectives.  Equipment  is  being  programed  for 
units  which  the  recipient  nation  can  never  support.  The  only  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  the  Comptroller  General’s  report  is  that  under 
the  e.xisting  system  of  military  assistance  we  will  be  expected  to 
support  those  units  and  the  countries  to  which  they  belong  indefinitely 
and  with  no  prospect  of  an  improvement  of  the  situation.  In  some 
countries  force  objectives  far  exceed  financial  capability  and  man¬ 
power  resources.  Such  deficiencies  in  programing  and  administration 
should  be  corrected  by  the  Congress.  Nothing  in  the  present  legisla¬ 
tion  attacks  the  problem.  Perhaps  a  deeper  cut  in  the  military 
assistance  program  might  lead  to  better  management. 

The  minority  commends  the  Comptroller  General  for  the  appro¬ 
priate  study  which  he  has  made. 

CONGRESS  HAS  LOST  ITS  CONTROL  OVER  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

The  House  Government  Operations  Committee  has  pointed  to  the 
deficiencies  in  that  category  of  aid  known  as  defense  support.  We 
wish  to  underline  their  comments.  The  Congress  has  been  misled 
and  the  American  public  has  been  misled  under  the  guise  of  “defense 
support.”  The  report  stated: 

1.  The  definition  of  “defense  support,”  the  largest  single 
element  in  the  mutual  security  program  other  than  “military 
assistance,”  is  interpreted  so  broadly  by  the  executive 
branch  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  determine  whether 
or  not  an  expenditure  made  under  it  is  in  accordance  with 
legislative  intent. 

2.  Executive  branch  witnesses,  in  last  year’s  appearances 
before  the  authorizing  and  appropriations  committees,  con¬ 
sistently  gave  the  impression  that  substantial  defense  sup¬ 
port  funds  were  to  be  expended  in  direct  support  of  host 
country  military  budgets,  when  actually  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  funds  were  so  employed. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

8.  To  the  extent  that  economic  development  is  disguised 
as  “defense  support,”  a  term  which  implies  a  military  pur¬ 
pose,  the  Congress  and  the  public  are  being  misled.  (H.  Re¬ 
port  No.  1374,  pp.  1-2). 

Dams  have  been  built  which  furnish  no  electricity;  roads  have  been 
built  that  lead  to  nowhere;  and  vast  sums  of  money  have  been  poured 
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into  projects  which  do  not  have  any  economic  justification,  let  alone 
a  defense  justification.  There  is  proven  waste  in  defense  support 
spending  in  Iran,  in  Korea,  in  Vietnam,  and  in  countless  other  nations 
and  yet  this  bill  does  little  to  strengthen  congressional  control  over 
the  programing  and  expenditure  of  these  funds. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  repeatedly  criticized  the  failure  to 
present  detailed  justifications  for  projects  contemplated  to  be  carried 
out  with  our  economic  aid.  He  has  repeatedly  criticized  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  so-called  illustrative  programs.  When  these  programs 
are  presented,  Congress  does  not  know  how  the  funds  will  actually 
be  used. 

Once  more  in  this  bill  defense  support  and  technical  cooperation  are 
authorized  on  the  basis  that  the  funds  appropriated  are  to  continue 
available  until  expended.  The  deficiencies  inherent  in  the  use  of  no¬ 
year  authorizations  and  appropriations  have  been  pointed  out  previ¬ 
ously.  Lack  of  a  limitation  on  the  authorizations  and  on  the  appro¬ 
priations  means  that  the  executive  branch  can,  in  effect,  build  up  a 
)  bank  of  foreign  aid  funds  over  which  the  Congress  has  no  control. 
As  in  the  case  of  funds  for  military  assistance,  there  is  no  incentive 
for  prudent  management. 

We  commend  the  inclusion  of  the  new  section  517  which  requires 
that  detailed  planning  be  undertaken  prior  to  obligation  and  that 
funds  obligated  for  a  project  be  used  for  that  project  and  no  other. 

We  urge  that  more  emphasis  be  put  upon  the  technical  assistance 
program.  We  further  recommend  that  more  consideration  be  given 
to  Latin  America. 

CONGRESS  HAS  NO  CONTROL  OVER  THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE 
DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Last  year  we  seriously  questioned  the  proposed  composition  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  the  policy  of  making  soft  loans  under 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  We  criticized  the  proposed  borrowing 
from  the  United  States  Treasury  and  the  technique  of  advance 
authorizations.  Our  predictions  of  the  loss  of  congressional  control 
have  come  true.  This  year  Congress  is  not  even  able  to  pass  on  the 
authorization  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  since  last  year  we 
)  handed  the  executive  branch  a  postdated  blank  check  for  $625  million 
for  fiscal  year  1959.  We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  review  plans  or 
proposals.  All  we  have  learned  is  that  $75  million  has  been  lent  to 
India  with  repayment  to  be  made  in  rupees  and  that  an  additional 
$51,650,000  will  probably  be  lent  to  various  countries  in  the  near 
future.  The  Congress  has  had  no  opportunity  to  review  these  pro¬ 
posals  in  advance  nor  will  the  Congress  at  any  time  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pass  on  any  operations  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
This  occurs  because  the  committee  has  already  authorized  no  less  than 
$1,125  billion  for  the  Fund. 
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THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  REASSERTING  CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OVER  THE 
FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  IS  TO  REDUCE  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Since  the  foreign  aid  program  is  not  the  subject  of  a  country-by¬ 
country  or  function-by-function  authorization,  the  only  recourse  left 
to  the  Congress  is  to  reduce  drastically  authorizations  and  appropria¬ 
tions  and  thereby  compel  the  executive  branch  to  reevaluate  its  pro¬ 
grams  and  to  eliminate  those  which  are  overfunded.  The  power  of 
the  purse  is  the  only  real  power  still  left  to  Congress.  It  must  be 
exercised  with  vigor  and  intelligence.  This  is  the  most  effective  way 
that  the  House  can  make  its  voice  heard  in  foreign  policy. 

The  accompanying  map  illustrates  the  extent  of  United  States 
commitments  to  other  nations. 

To  illustrate  the  cost  to  the  American  people  there  follows  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  tables  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  showing  the  distribution  of  United  States  grants 
and  credits  by  function  and  by  country. 

The  figures  given  are  for  the  period  July  1,  1945,  through  June  30, 
1957.  None  of  the  country  figures  include  military  assistance  since 
military  assistance  figures  are  not  broken  down  by  country  but  are 
reported  on  a  geographical  basis  only.  Consequently,  the  country 
tables  for  grants  reflect  only  economic  and  technical  assistance. 
Furthermore,  there  are  excluded  from  the  present  tables  transactions 
by  and  with  the  International  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  International  Finance  Corporation. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  tables,  grants  are  transfers  for  which  no 
repayment  is  generally  expected,  but  might  involve  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver  to  extend  aid  to  the  United  States  or  other 
countries  to  achieve  a  common  objective.  Similarly,  for  the  purpose 
of  these  tables  credits  are  loan  disbursements  or  transfers  under 
agreements  for  specific  repayments  over  a  period  of  years,  usually  with 
interest.  In  some  instances  aid  has  been  given  under  grants  with  the 
understanding  that  a  decision  as  to  repayment  would  be  made  at  a 
later  date.  When  such  a  decision  for  repayment  is  made  a  credit  is 
established.  As  a  rule  such  credits  are  not  deducted  from  the  grants 
recorded  in  previous  periods.  Only  after  the  agreement  for  repay¬ 
ment  is  signed  is  an  adjustment  made  from  grants  to  credits. 

Credits  to  individual  countries  include  loans  to  private  entities  in 
the  country  specified.  Thus,  loans  to  Canada  represent  credits  ex¬ 
tended  solely  to  private  interests. 

Country  data  include  Government  grants  of  agricultural  surpluses 
through  American  private-welfare  agencies,  churches,  and  interna¬ 
tional  organizations.  These  agencies  undertook  the  distribution  of 
such  surpluses  as  part  of  their  overseas  missionary  commitments. 

In  table  V  the  difference  between  utilization  and  net  authorization 
is  the  amount  of  credit  or  loan  not  yet  disbursed  or  drawn  down  by 
the  borrowing  country.  Totals  for  principal  repayments  and  amounts 
outstanding  on  June  30,  1957,  should  correspond  to  the  utilization; 
differences  are  the  totals  written  off  as  uncollectible.  Since  1940  this 
item  has  involved  an  amount  of  only  $8,339,000  in  a  net  utilization  of 
$16,535,502,000. 
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NORTH  AILANTIC  TREATY  (15  NATIONS) 

A  treaty  signed  April  4,  1949,  by  which 
“the  parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack 
against  one  or  more  of  them  In  Europe 
or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an 
attack  against  them  all:  and  .  .  .  each  of 
them  .  .  .  will  assist  the  .  .  .  attacked  by 
taking  forthwith,  individually  and  In 
concert  with  the  other  Parties,  such 
action  as  It  deems  necessary  Including 
the  use  of  armed  force  .  . 


1  OKITtD  STATES 

2  CANADA 

3  ICELAND 

4  NODWAV 

5  DNIIED  KINGDOM 
G  NETHENIANDS 

1  DENMAAK 
3  BEIGIDM 


9  lUXEMBOURG 

10  PORTUGAl 

11  FRANCE 

12  ITALY 

13  GREECE 

14  TURKEY 

15  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 

OF  GERMANY 


RIO  TREATY 
(21  NATIONS) 

A  treaty  signed  September  2. 1947,  which 
provides  that  an  armed  attack  against 
any  American  State  "shall  be  considered 
as  an  attack  against  all  the  American 
States  and  .  .  .  each  one  .  .  .  undertakes 
to  assist  In  meeting  the  attack  .  .  . 


UNITED  STATES  22  EL  SALVADOR  29  PERU 

MEXICO 

23  NICARAGUA 

30  BRAZIL 

CUBA 

24  COSTA  RICA 

31  BOLIVIA 

HAITI 

25  PANAMA 

32  PARAGUAY 

DOMINICAN 

26  COLOMBIA 

33  CHILE 

REPUBLIC 

2T  VENEZUELA 

34  ARGENTINA 

HONDURAS 

29  ECUADOR 

35  URUGUAY 

GUATEMALA 

ANZUS  (Australia-New 
Zealand-United  States) 
TREATY 
(3  NATIONS) 

A  treaty  signed  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  1951.  whereby  each 
of  the  parties  "recognizes 
that  an  armed  attack  In 
the  Pacific  Area  on  any  of 
the  Parties  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  Its  own  peace 
and  safety  and  declares 
that  It  would  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In 
accordance  with  its  con¬ 
stitutional  processes." 

1  UNITED  STATES 

36  NEW  ZEALAND 

37  AUSTRALIA 


PHILIPPINE  TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 

A  treaty  signed  August 
30,  1951,  by  which  the 
parties  recognize  "that 
'an  armed  attack  in  the 
Pacific  Area  on  either  of 
the  Parties  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  Its  own  peace 
and  safety"  and  each 
party  agrees  that  it  will 
act  "to  meet  the  common 
dangers  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional 
processes." 

1  UNITED  STATES 
39  PHILIPPINES 


JAPANESE  TREAH 
(BILATERAL) 

A  treaty  signed  Septem¬ 
ber  8, 1951,  whereby  Japan 
on  a  provisional  basis  re¬ 
quests,  and  the  United 
States  agrees,  to  "main¬ 
tain  certain  of  Its  armed 
forces  in  and  about  Japan 
...  so  as  to  deter  armed 
attack  upon  Japan.” 

I  UNITED  STATES 
39  JAPAN 


REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA 
(South  Korea)  TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 

A  treaty  signed  October 
1,  1953,  whereby  each 

party  "recognizes  that  an 
armed  attack  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area  on  either  of  the 
Parties  . .  .  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  its  own  peace 
and  safety"  and  that  each 
Party  "would  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in 
accordance  with  its  con¬ 
stitutional  processes.” 

1  UNITED  STATES 
4D  REPUBLIC  DF  KDREA 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA  TREATY 
(8  NATIONS) 

A  treaty  signed  Septem¬ 
ber  8,  1954,  whereby  each 
Party  "recognizes  that 
aggression  by  means  of 
armed  attack  in  the 
treaty  area  against  any  of 
the  Parties  .  .  .  would  en¬ 
danger  its  own  peace  and 
safety"  and  each  will  "in 
that  event  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  In 
accordance  with  its  con¬ 
stitutional  processes." 

1  UNITED  STATES 
5  UNITED  KINGDOM 
II  FRANCE 
36  NEW  ZEALAND 
3T  AUSTRALIA 
38  PHILIPPINES 

41  THAILAND 

42  PAKISTAN 


REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
(Formosa)  TREATY 
(BILATERAL) 

A  treaty  signed  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1954,  whereby  each 
of  the  parties  "recognizes 
that  an  armed  attack  In 
the  West  Pacific  Area  di¬ 
rected  against  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  either  of  the 
Parties  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  its  own  peace  and 
safety,"  and  that  each 
"would  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  consti¬ 
tutional  processes.”  The 
territory  of  the  Republic 
of  China  is  defined  as 
"Taiwan  (Formosa)  and 
the  Pescadores." 

I  UNITED  STATES 
43  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 
(FDRMOSA) 
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Table  I. — Foreign  grants,  by  program,  postwar  period,  July  1,  1945-June  SO,  1957 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Programs 

Total  post¬ 
war  period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

Military  and  all  othpr  finnnnmin  grants,  total 

$53, 236, 997 

$4, 803, 222 

$4, 193, 683 

Mutual  security _ 

38, 726, 829 

4,552,314 

3, 943, 780 

Military  aid _ 

18, 475, 279 

19, 491, 284 

67, 403 
9,375 
260, 616 
7,429 

61,  765 
91,080 
169, 722 
92, 876 

2,990,293 

1, 422, 128 

2,365,779 

1, 433, 167 

Other  aid: 

Economic  and  technical  aid 

Famine  and  other  relief: 

Wheat  for  Pakistan _ 

Other  famine  relief _ 

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Act _ 

92,657 

6 

10,586 

14,972 

22,772 

81,318 

1  1 

21, 419 
15, 698 
26,600 

Chlncse-Korean  student  aid _ 

International  agencies* 

Mov«»nipnt  of  rafiigAas 

Mnltilataral  torthnical  aid 

Palestine  relief _ 

IT.  M.  Koraan  'RAOonstrnotion  Aganoy  . 

Civilian  supplies' 

Relief  in  Korea 

442, 470 

5, 279, 100 
134, 444 

2, 688, 659 
240,766 
130.140 
298,  748 
656,684 

679, 073 

1, 227,061 

530,203 
122, 484 
634, 575 
601, 872 
366, 413 
141,394 
119, 732 
119, 694 
93,891 
51, 378 
46, 053 
32,529 
37,660 
12,857 
10, 435 
13,000 
53 

6,376 

1,559 

2,704 

805 

GARIOA  funds _ _ _ _ _ 

From  lend-lease  supplies _ 

International  agencies-’  ’ 

UNRRA . . . . . . . . 

Refugees _ 

Children _ 

8,363 

14,198 

Posf.-TTNRRA 

Interim  aid _ 

Lend-lease: 

Military  (China) 

Postwar  pipelines _ 

Qreek-Turklsh’aid: 

Military 

Philippine  rehabilitation _ _ 

Donations  through  privato  walfara 

184, 613 
36,259 

161, 932 
45, 597 

Military  equipment  loans _ 

nhinpsA  stabilization 

Foot-and-mouth-disease  eradication.., _ 

Other  technical  aid _ _ _ 

Inter-American  and  other  highways _ 

5,953 

4,885 

16, 977 
4,690 

Yugoslav  aid 

Through  Amariran  Rad  Croas 

4,000 

4,000 

>  Credit. 

Source:  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
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Table  II.- — F oreign  grants,  hy  country,  postwar  period,  12  fiscal  years,  July  1,  1945- 

June  SO,  1957 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  program 


Total  (military  and  economic) _ 

Breakdown  of  economic  aid  only _ 

Argentina. _ _ 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ 

Chile _ 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Cuba _ _ _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Ecuador _ _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ 

Haiti _ 

Honduras _ 

Mexico _ _ 

Nicaragua _ _ _ 

Panama _ 

Paraguay _ 

Peru  _ _ _ _ _ 

Uruguay _ 

Venezuela _ 

Other  Latin  America: 

Organization  of  American  States _ 

Pan-American  Sanitary  Organization. 

Military  supplies  and  services _ 

Other  mutual  security  aid _ 

Technical  aid _ _ 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

Afghanistan _ 

Albania _ 

Australia _ 

Austria _ _ 

Belgium-Luxembourg _ 

Belgian  Congo _ 

Burma. _ _ _ _ 

Canada _ 

Ceylon _ _ _ 

Czechoslovakia _ _ _ _ 

Denmark _ 

Egypt _ 

Ethiopia _ 

Finland _ _ 

Formosa  (Chlna-Taiwan) _ 

French  Union _ _ _ 

France _ 

French  Guiana _ _ 

French  West  Africa _ 

French  West  Indies _ 

Other  French  Africa _ 

Germany— East _ 

Germany — Federal  Republic _ 

Ghana _ _ _ _ _ 

Greece _ _ _ — . . 

Hungary _ _ 

Iceland _ 

India _ _ _ 

Indochina  (3  states) _ 

Cambodia . . . 

Laos _ 

Vietnam _ 

Unspecified  (all  3  states). . 

Indonesia _ _ _ _ _ 

Iran _ _ _ _ 

Iraq _ 

Ireland _ 

Israel _ 

Italy  and  Trieste _ ... 

Italian  Somaliland _ 

Japan  and  islands . . . 

Japan _ 

Ryukyu  and  other  Islands... . . 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Total  post¬ 
war  period 

Fiscal  vear 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

.$53, 236, 997 

$4, 803,  222 

$4. 193, 683 

34. 761,  718 

1, 812, 929 

1, 827, 904 

282 

84 

72, 953 

18, 053 

23, 182 

44, 070 

5,969 

17,043 

14,  287 

2, 166 

2,622 

12,  812 

3, 351 

3,333 

19, 578 

2,402 

4, 581 

2,237 

468 

521 

2,432 

637 

210 

12, 147 

2,058 

1,  869 

7,040 

1,357 

1, 356 

60,  797 

16, 393 

19,023 

19,  776 

6, 141 

4,315 

8,998 

1,249 

2,247 

107, 397 

1,048 

1,691 

14, 116 

2,145 

2. 410 

15, 116 

3, 142 

4,179 

11,127 

1,865 

2, 018 

29,049 

6,235 

9,354 

2.  447 

297 

259 

2, 340 

138 

133 

6,667 

.  1,022 

1,671 

1,500 

1,500 

377, 729 

38, 040 

61,  710 

9,830 

770 

1,169 

3,836 

I  316 

8,175 

1,583 

3,899 

20, 444 

12, 539 

1,  064,  928 

8,558 

2,865 

582,  855 

1,434 

80 

32 

16 

14 

21, 262 

438 

306 

2  3. 964 

6,050 

130 

6,812 

185, 827 

247;  635 

94 

1 

63. 776 

29, 131 

6,948 

13,  645 

3, 088 

3, 762 

3,  622 

979 

2, 297, 800 

97,078 

97,942 

4, 396, 915 

215, 598 

62,628 

4, 395, 377 

215, 269 

61,526 

66 

56 

197 

13 

184 

95 

17 

78 

337 

299 

38 

17, 339 

1  44 

21 

3, 823, 967 

43,689 

26,652 

239 

164 

65 

1, 719, 446 

43,802 

39, 571 

16, 021 

10,166 

30, 150 

211 

391 

272,661 

80,974 

63,806 

878, 173 

235,680 

333,905 

82, 860 

27, 643 

40, 702 

114,656 

37,260 

48,949 

570, 346 

168, 163 

244,205 

110,311 

2,614 

49 

128,012 

7,401 

9,391 

237,963 

29,326 

49, 674 

11,504 

3,096 

2,685 

18, 346 

265;  850 

20,169 

15, 955 

2, 675, 895 

64,559 

49, 053 

438 

43 

395 

2, 604, 373 

17,298 

22,590 

2, 378,  797 

16,384 

18, 192 

225,563 

1,914 

4,398 
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Table  II. — Foreign  grants,  by  country,  postwar  period,  12  fiscal  years,  July  1,  1945- 

June  SO,  1957 — Continued 


(In  tboiuands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  program 

Total  post¬ 
war  period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

JnrdATi  . . .  .  . 

$37, 928 
1, 834, 248 
21,998 
8,561 
49,969 
2,764 
5,606 

$5,674 

320,813 

3,730 

1,553 

12,841 

246 

$8,738 
308, 455 
4,740 
1,554 
21. 970 
1,951 
1,905 

Korea _ _ 

Lebanon _ _ _ ... _ _ _ 

Liberia _ 

Libya _ 

Morocco _ _ _ 

Nepal . . . . . . - 

999 

Netherlands  Union _ 

915,554 

1, 120 

3.766 

N  etherlands _ _ _ _ _ 

914,638 

23 

874 

3,299 

Netherlands  New  Qulnea.. _ - _ _ _ 

23 

Surinam . . . . . . . . . . . 

993 

223 

467 

New  Zealand _ 

2,300 
236,991 
275, 825 
175 

Norway _ 

1,938 

99,884 

509 

Pakist^.. _ _ _ _ _ - _ 

54, 114 

Palestine _ _ _ 

Pblllppines _ 

788, 861 
364, 978 

18,006 

24, 752 

Poland _ _ _ _ 

And  posspjwinns 

30,623 

2,919 

11,996 

Portugal _ 

30,140 

81 

2,731 

61 

11.923 

20 

Prvrtnpnf‘.sft  Afrir^ 

Portuguese  India _ _ _ _ _ 

402 

127 

53 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland, _ _ - _ _ 

1 

■ 

Saudi  Arabia _ _ _ 

4,252 

69 

1  3 

Rpaln  and  Canary  Islands 

241,022 

79, 078 

124, 396 

Spain _ _ 

241,006 

16 

79,062 

16 

124,396 

Canary  Islands _ 

RndAn 

6 

6 

Sweden  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  _ _ _ _ _ 

87, 143 
1,803 

Rwltrerland 

Syria  . 

L080 

77 

54 

17 

Thailand  . . . . 

86,560 
6,931 
593, 205 

25,134 

66 

34, 742 

Tunisia 

6,582 

Turkey _ 

86.717 

82,072 

U.  S.  8.  R . - . 

465,434 

United  K  ingdnm  and  dependencies 

3, 813, 902 

31,673 

41,796 

United  Kingdom 

3, 798, 179 

6 

25,904 

34,848 

6 

Aden 

Bahamas 

127 

68 

59 

British  Borneo _ 

366 

173 

150 

British  East  Africa 

163 

90 

73 

■Rritlsh  Guiana 

333 

136 

122 

British  Honduras _ 

562 

358 

125 

British  T.eeward  and  Windward  Islands 

'  611 

62 

448 

Gambia 

84 

34 

50 

TTonpTCnng 

8,929 

1, 548 

2,605 

804 

4,334 

741 

Jamaica 

Malaya,  j _ 

911 

326 

219 

M  alta 

1,646 

88 

1,002 

42 

313 

Nigeria _ 

38 

Sierra  I.eone 

13 

6 

6 

65 

46 

fit  Helena 

18 

18 

116 

116 

Unspecified  British  Africa _ 

147 

17 

130 

Yugoslavia _ 

780,454 

43. 498 

45, 241 

Trust  Territories  (Caroline,  Mariana,  and  Marshall  Islands).. 
International  organizations; 

36, 973 

238,084 

4,885 

4,690 

European  Productivity  Agency _ 

2,000 

1,000 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration... 

53,665 
3, 650 
237, 116 
1,500 
267, 235 

9,386 

14, 519 

OEEC 

1,500 

United  Nations _ 

36, 922 

52, 327 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund.. _ 

130, 140 

8,363 

14,198 

Unspecified  areas,  regional: 

Asia  and  Pacific  * _ - _ 

3,  752, 371 

702, 128 

665,311 

12, 478, 908 

1, 844, 332 

1, 225, 103 

Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia  - _ 

2, 157, 391 

388,706 

395, 356 

Other  areas  _ _ _ _ _ 

468, 379 

52,117 

76,142 

1  Credit.  >  Repaid.  >  Includes  military  assistance. 


Source:  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
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Table  III. — Reverse  grants  and  returns  on  grants,  by  country,  total  postwar  period, 

July  1,  19 45- June  SO,  1957 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total  postwar 
period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

Tntftl  .  . 

$1, 724, 127 

$76, 441 

$76, 853 

Amftricarj  RApnhlics 

63,780 

43 

85 

Brazil 

62,  880 
28 
78 
164 
48 
206 

29 

7 

30 
73 
34 

7 

117 

66 

24 

Bolivia _ 

23 

Philft 

Dominican  Republic.— _ _ 

43 

62 

Ecuador, _ 

Haiti _ _ - . . . . 

Honduras. _ _ 

Venezuela _ _ _ 

20, 000 
63,942 
7,480 
626 
3,964 
173 
16, 318 
68 
433 
72,  662 
242, 283 
80,644 
79, 266 
1,777 
28, 611 

2,973 

1,208 

1  1 
488 

Belgium-Luxembourg _ 

Burma 

Canada 

Denmark _ 

200 

324 
58 
176 
>346 
1,229 
1, 058 
197 

Egypt..  _ 

Ethiopia..  _ 

152 
282 
1,977 
3, 073 
2,677 

Formosa  (Chlna-Taiwan'^ 

EranoA 

Germany _ _ _ 

India 

Indochina _ _ _ 

10, 989 

1,840 

2,238 

Cambodia 

322 
29 
4, 262 
6,375 

67 

29 

1,754 

201 

Laos.  _ 

2,037 

6,106 
7,878 
369 
910 
468 
87, 189 
3, 947 
63 
17, 926 
54, 424 
24, 279 
9, 652 
4,942 
110 
3, 791 
102, 409 
4,990 
33,386 
39, 204 
630, 592 
27, 105 

83 

61 

165 

62 

TrAland 

T.sraol 

1,482 

1,585 

1,329 

1,062 

Japan _ 

Korea _ 

8,864 

238 

561 

2,022 

860 

NAf.hArlands 

379 

545 

3,211 

821 

110 

296 

54,900 

963 

'  6,666 

PalristAn 

Philippines _ 

Portnfal 

281 
37, 023 
873 
3,634 
28 
1,404 
3,033 

fipain 

Thailnnd 

TI  .Cl  R 

TTnitAd  Kingdom 

599 

464 

Yugoslavia 

>  Credit. 

Source:  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
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Table  IV. — Foreign  credits  utilized,  by  country,  total  postwar  period  July  1,  1946, 

to  June  SO,  1957 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total  postwar 
period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

Total . 

$15, 280, 299 

$475, 053 

$431,453 

American  Kepublics _ 

1, 487,  768 

86, 579 

152,809 

ArRentina _ 

101, 676 
42, 606 
690, 468 
126, 449 
62,439 
6,882 
35,341 
34, 052 

m 

2,179 
24, 505 
236 
250, 584 
674 
4,000 
4,335 
64, 771 
11,654 
17, 743 
6,741 

Bolivia.. _ _ _ 

3. 860 
38,741 
200 
341 

3, 961 

1,041 
76, 550 
4,703 
1,106 
2,220 
8,851 
4,360 
58 

1,606 

1,410 

14 

13, 695 
14 

Chile . - _ _ 

Colombia _ _ _ .... _ _ _ 

Cr«tA  Rirtfi 

Cuba...... _ _ _ _ _ 

Ecuador. ........... _ _ _ _ _ 

5, 988 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ 

440 

8,004 

14 

10,220 

60 

Haiti.. _ _ _ ... _ - _ 

Honduras _ 

Nfmrftpiift 

Panama  _ 

Pftmgiiay 

158 
10, 188 

3, 383 
32, 986 

Peru _ _ _ _ _ ...... _ - _ 

Uruguay _ ... 

Venezuela _ _ _ 

4,276 

143 

166 

646 

AfghanktATi 

38,634 
14, 188 
34,783 

6,100 

8,700 

Australia _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Austria.... _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

1,527 

3,148 

Belgium-Luxembourg  and  Congo _ ... 

239, 522 

Belgium _ i _ 

234, 972 
3,000 
1,550 

Luxembourg _ _ _ _ _ 

Belgian  Congo _ 

■Rnrma 

5,043 

163,283 

1 

29,583 
66,680 
23, 649 
6,799 
126, 102 
264, 141 

Canada.. _ _ _ _ _ 

2 

66 

1 

Czechoslovakia _ 

2,316 

23 
6,  715 
2,400 

Egypt _ 

Ethfnpift-Eritrftft 

Finland _ _ _ 

Formosa  (China- Taiwan) 

17,842 

16,  943 

French  Union _ _ _ 

2, 471, 166 

1,429 

1,211 

France.... _ 

2, 464, 616 
680 
4, 368 
1,501 

1, 429 

1,211 

Algeria _ _ _ 

French  Equatorial  Africa _ 

New  Caledonia _ _ _ 

1, 346,  586 
140, 285 
15,917 
6, 214 
227,  226 
25, 000 
158, 102 
89, 965 
1,044 
128, 200 
188, 035 
454, 668 
717, 136 
24, 928 
1,550 
26,837 
18, 369 
436, 035 
17, 435 
140, 608 
67, 971 
147, 027 
77, 720 
53,669 
60, 686 
19, 112 

90 
22, 992 

918 

2,633 

Greece _ 

Iceland _ 

554 

1  27,  515 

India _ _ _ 

22,351 
25, 000 
8,782 
12, 359 

Indonesia _  _ 

4,300 
13, 225 
155 

IrMi _ 

Iraq  .  _ _ _ 

28, 952 
641 
117, 402 

18, 642 
12, 550 
101, 684 

Italy _ _ _ 

Korea _ _ _ 

Lebanon _ 

1,  300 
31 

2, 250 

Morocco _ 

Netherlands _ 

13, 063 

40 

4 

43, 646 
8,932 

Paklstw _  _ 

8,520 
4, 766 

Poland  ...... _ _ _ 

Portugal  and  Angola _ _ 

2,547 

10,965 

53 

6,978 

Saudi  Arabia, _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  IV. — Foreign  credits  utilized,  by  country,  total  postwar  period,  July  1,  191^, 

to  June  SO,  1957 — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total  postwar 
period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1967 

Spain _ 

$121, 499 
24,200 
102 
17, 467 
169, 004 
147, 066 
222, 495 

$32, 398 

$10, 039 

Sweden _  _ 

Syria  _ 

102 
604 
24, 574 
21,  526 

Thailand _ _ _ 

9,707 
15, 606 
16,029 

Turkey _ _ _ 

Union  of  South  Africa _ 

U.  S.  S.  R _ _ 

United  Kingdom  and  dependencies _ 

4, 806, 667 

United  Kingdom _ 

4,  782, 428 
2,394 
128 
13 

20,930 

674 

66,900 

402 

100,000 

65,000 

British  East  Africa  _ _ 

British  Guiana  _ 

British  Honduras _ 

Jamaica  _ _ 

Nigeria _ 

Yugoslavia  _ _ _ _ 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands _ 

394 

8 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Community-- _ 

United  Nations  headquarters  loan _ 

•  Credit. 

Source:  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 


Table  V. — Net  foreign  loans  and  other  credits,  by  country,  period  July  1,  1940- 
June  SO,  1957^ — Utilizations,  repayments,  and  totals  outstanding  on  June  SO, 
1957 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 


Total . 

American  Republics . . 

Argentina _ _ 

Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ 

Chile _ _ 

Colombia _ 

Costa  Rica _ 

Cuba _ _ _ 

Dominican  Republic _ 

Ecuador _ 

El  Salvador _ 

Guatemala _ 

Haiti _ 

Honduras _ 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama _ 

Paraguay _ 

Peru _ 

Uruguay _ 

Venezuela _ 

Unspecified . . . . 

Afghanistan _ _ 

Australia _ 

Austria _ 

Bahrein _ _ 

Belgium-Luxembourg  and  Congo 

Belgium _ 

Luxembourg _ 

Belgian  Congo _ _ 


Net  author¬ 
izations 

Utilizations 

Repayments 

Outstanding 
on  June  30, 
1957 

$19, 027, 060 

$16, 635, 502 

$4, 980, 254 

$11, 646, 9C9 

2, 734, 465 

1, 879, 065 

936, 532 

940, 209 

262,065 

102,065 

36,839 

65, 226 

47,042 

47, 016 

10, 472 

34,622 

1, 164, 496 

786,160 

314, 338 

471, 791 

197,033 

148, 916 

86, 921 

61,995 

94,918 

84, 875 

64,383 

20, 463 

23,546 

14, 057 

2,428 

16,629 

82,398 

3,284 

47,935 

81, 020 
3,284 
39, 619 

60, 176 

20,843 

11, 330 

28, 286 

1, 581 

1,534 

1,483 

50 

2,354 

2,178 

338 

1,841 

37, 891 

34, 825 

7, 569 

27, 255 

6,878 

1,131 

1, 120 

11 

366,656 

266, 351 

161, 862 

114, 431 

7, 588 

6,325 

4,994 

330 

21,368 

6,488 

5,626 

862 

17, 250 

9,740 

6,079 

3,662 

161, 301 

64,772 

8,050 

66,721 

19,448 

18,640 

11, 077 

7, 553 

27,828 

22,887 

19,099 

3,  616 

142,605 

138, 184 

129, 063 

9,121 

61,684 
22, 559 

38,534 

22,559 

38,534 

7,851 

14,709 

78, 148 

34,783 

27, 677 

7,106 

17, 048 

17,048 

17, 048 

239, 622 

239,522 

102, 214 

137,308 

234, 972 

234, 972 

100,  682 

134,390 

3,000 

3,000 

82 

2,918 

1, 550 

1, 650 

1, 550 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  V. — Net  foreign  loans  and  other  credits,  by  country,  period  July  1,  19J!,0~ 
June  SO,  1957^ — Utilizations,  repayments,  and  totals  outstanding  on  June  SO, 
1 95 7 — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 


Burma _ 

Canada _ _ _ 

Ceylon _ _ _ _ 

Czechoslovakia _ _ J _ 

Denmark _ _ _ 

Egypt . . . — . 

Ethiopla-Erltrea _ _ _ _ 

Finland _ 

Formosa  (China-Talwan) . . . . 

French  Union . . . 

France _ 

Algeria _ 

French  Equatorial  Africa _ 

New  Caledonia _ 

Germany _ 

Greece . . 

Hungary . . . . 

Iceland . . . . 

India _ _ 

Indochlna-Vietnam . 

Indonesia _ 

Iran _ 

Iraq . . . . 

Ireland _ _ _ 

Israel _ 

Italy _ 

Japan _ 

Korea _ 

Latvia _ 

Lebanon _ 

Liberia _ _ 

Libya . . . . . . 

Morocco _ 

Netherlands _ 

New  Zealand _ _ 

Norway _ 

Pakistan _ 

Philippines _ 

Poland . . . 

Portugal  and  Angola _ _ _ 

Portugal _ 

Angola _ 

Rhodesia  and  Angola _ 

Saudi  Arabia . 

Spain _ 

Sweden _ 

Syria . . . . . 

Thailand _ _ 

Tunisia _ 

Turkey _ 

Union  of  South  Africa . . . 

U.  8.  S.  R . 

United  Kingdom  and  dependencies... 

United  Kingdom _ _ 

British  East  Africa _ 

British  Guiana... . . . . 

British  Honduras _ _ _ 

Jamaica _ 

Nigeria _ 

Yugoslavia _ _ 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
European  Coal  and  Steel  Community 
United  Nations  Headquarters _ 


Net  author¬ 
izations 

Utilizations 

Repayments 

Outstanding 
on  June  30, 
1957 

$47, 343 

$5,043 

$3,303 

$1, 740 

198,  695 

196, 070 

195,600 

470 

2,500 

1 

1 

30, 377 

30,377 

25, 507 

4,870 

56,687 

66,  681 

9,472 

47, 208 

25,464 

23,649 

16, 759 

7,890 

31, 757 

10, 157 

3, 789 

6,388 

162, 213 

162, 314 

61, 776 

90,538 

407, 858 

382,642 

195, 336 

187, 306 

2, 483, 954 

2,  471, 165 

793, 617 

1, 676, 161 

2,477,405 

2, 464, 616 

792,688 

1, 671, 928 

680 

680 

204 

476 

4,368 

4,368 

472 

3,747 

1,501 

1, 601 

1,54 

1, 359, 706 

1, 346,  591 

203, 366 

1, 143, 225 

158,900 

140, 285 

49,  626 

89, 637 

15, 917 

15, 917 

4,377 

11,540 

17,  477 

6,804 

881 

5,923 

728, 106 

358,  781 

103, 026 

253, 026 

60,000 

25,000 

25,000 

195,  770 

158, 102 

20, 601 

137,  601 

153,  591 

90,427 

10, 678 

79,  749 

1,374 

1,044 

910 

134 

128, 200 

128,200 

974 

127, 226 

206,288 

188, 035 

21, 894 

166, 141 

627,909 

468, 045 

219, 941 

248, 104 

793, 169 

717, 136 

658, 055 

159, 082 

24,928 

24,928 

3,978 

20,950 

11 

11 

11 

1, 660 

1,  650 

1, 550 

44,773 

30, 171 

6,647 

24, 524 

3,500 
38, 369 

18, 369 

14,  588 

3,781 

472, 172 

472, 172 

214, 772 

257, 400 

20, 525 

17,435 

3,264 

14, 171 

140,835 

140,835 

69, 152 

81,  595 

103, 136 

67, 971 

11, 172 

56,799 

229,733 

147, 027 

67, 584 

79, 443 

111.268 

81,268 

24, 846 

56,422 

68,486 

65, 035 

4,769 

60,234 

68,317 

54,917 

4,732 

60,185 

168 

118 

37 

60 

60,686 

60,686 

7,685 

53, 101 

31,826 

31, 826 

12, 037 

19,  789 

140,  710 

135. 180 

40, 195 

94,984 

28,311 

28,311 

9,006 

19, 305 

102 

102 

62 

50 

29,693 

17, 467 

6,617 

10, 850 

2,500 

205,300 

169,004 

40, 277 

128,  727 

152, 855 

147, 066 

24, 395 

122, 671 

222,495 

222, 495 

222,  495 

6, 741, 316 

5,241,316 

814, 171 

4, 426,  714 

6, 716, 709 

6, 216, 709 

804, 676 

4, 412, 033 

2,394 

2,394 

421 

1,973 

128 

128 

128 

482 

482 

61 

20,930 

20, 930 

8,349 

12, 681 

674 

674 

674 

79, 900 

65, 900 

8,889 

46, 793 

402 

402 

126 

276 

100,000 

100, 000 

100, 000 

65,000 

66,000 

9,000 

66,000 

>  Included  In  the  credits  since  1940  are  data  for  Export-Import  Bank  activity  during  the  period  February 
12,  1934,  through  June  30,  1940. 

Source:  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
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CONCLUSION 

Despite  this  extension  of  our  interest  and  unwonted  generosity, 
there  has  developed  among  recipient  nations  no  adequate  understand¬ 
ing  of  oiu’  fundamental  American  purpose;  no  sufficient  comprehension 
that  we  have  undertaken  a  mutual  effort  to  help  men  live  and  govern 
themselves  in  terms  of  freedom,  equality,  human  dignity,  and  peace. 
There  has,  in  fact,  been  little  or  no  mutuality  to  the  program.  Merely 
voting  more  dollars  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  program  is  not 
enough.  What  is  needed  is  a  more  consistent  policy,  better  program¬ 
ing,  much  better  administration;  and,  what  is  more  important,  a 
complete  review  of  the  fxmdamental  policy.  To  continue,  without 
new  direction  or  directives,  a  program  that  “has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting”  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  ineffective.  This  minority,  which  is 
second  to  none  in  its  desire  to  maintain  the  security  and  peace  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world,  has  long  held  that  the  concept  of  mutual 
security,  the  implementation  thereof,  and  the  annual  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  reviewed  and  revised.  We  again  call  for  a  review 
of  the  program  and  of  the  underlying  policy. 

In  view  of  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  failed  to 
reassert  its  control  over  the  mutual  security  program,  in  view  of  the 
failme  of  the  justifications  for  the  program  to  measure  up  to  critical 
analysis,  in  view  of  administrative  laxness  in  carrying  out  the  program, 
and  in  view  of  the  needless  authorization  of  bihions  of  dollars  when 
the  pipeline  already  contains  billions,  we  cannot  support  the  mutual 
security  bill  for  1958. 

J.  L.  Pilcher. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 

Alvin  M.  Bentley. 
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85th  CONGEESS 
2d  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  672 

H.  R.  12181 

[Report  No.  1696] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

April  28, 1958 

Mr.  Morgan  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

INIat  7, 1958 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of 

4  1958’h 

5  Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 

6  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

7  the  following:  “This  Act  is  divided  into  chapters  and  titles, 

8  according  to  the  following  table  of  contents : 


I 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 
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“TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

“Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 
“Chapter  II— Economic  Assistance 
“Title  I — Defense  Support 
“Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund 
“Title  III  — Technical  Cooperation 
“Title  IV  — Other  Programs 

“Chapter  III — Special  Assistance  and  Contingency  Fund 
“Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions” 

CHAPTER  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military 
assistance,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘A958”  and  “$1,600,- 
000,000’’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$1,640,- 
000,000”,  respectively. 

PROCUREMENT  PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  MILITARY 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
105  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  conditions  applicable  to  mihtaiy  assistance,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  “,  including  coordinated  produc¬ 
tion  and  procurement  programs  participated  in  by  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  with  respect  to  military  equipment 
and  materials  to  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area”. 


3 


1  OHAPTEK  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

2  DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

3  Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  131  of  the  Mutual 

4  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  defense 

5  support,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘0958”  and  “$750,- 

6  000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$775,- 

7  000,000”,  respectively. 

8  DE\TELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

9  Sec.  202'.  Title  II  of  the  chapter  designated  by  para- 

10  graph  (2)  of  section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the 

11  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 

12  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

13  (a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to  general  au- 

14  thority,  as  follows: 

lb  (1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the 

16  following : 

17  “(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  there 

18  is  hereby  created  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  of 

19  America,  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 

20  President,  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Develop- 

21  ment  Loan  Fund’  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the 

22  ‘Fund’)  which  shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name. 

23  The  Fund  shall  have  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of 

24  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil 
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actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices  in 
such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate.”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  all  preceding  “is  here¬ 
by”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “The  Fund”;  strike 
out  “he”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “it”;  strike 
out  “and  (3)”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘‘(3)”; 
insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  “,  and 
(4)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus,  of  the  activity  and  the  financing  operation  or 
transaction  involved”;  strike  out  “from”  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  and  substitute  “by”;  insert  after  the  third  sentence 
“The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including 
any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  from 
acting  for  or  participating  with  the  Fund  in  any  operation 
or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any  obhgation  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  operation  or  transaction,  engaged  in  by  the 
Fund.”;  and  strike  out  the  last  two  sentences  and  substitute 
the  following  new  sentence:  “The  President’s  semiannual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  operations  under  this  Act,  as 
provided  for  in  section  534  of  this  Act,  shall  include  detailed 
information  on  the  implementation  of  this  title.”. 
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(b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to  fiscal  pro¬ 
visions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  substitute  “Fund”  for  “Presi¬ 
dent”  in  the  first  sentence  and  strike  out  “against  the  Fund’* 
in  that  sentence;  change  “authorized”  to  “made  available” 
in  the  second  sentence;  and  insert  “assets  of  the”  before 
“Fund”  in  the  third  sentence. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject  to 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended.”. 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  powers  and 
authorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “management,”  before  “powebs”  in  the 
heading  of  the  section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute 
the  following  new  subsections : 

“  (a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  ‘Board’)  consisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
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1  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 

2  Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Fnnd,  and  the  United 

3  States  Executive  Director  on  the  International  Bank  for 

4  Eeconstruction  and  Development.  The  Board  shall  carry 

5  out  its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 

6  Secretary  of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote 

7  participated  in  by  a  quorum;  and  three  members  of  the 

8  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Subject  to  the  foregoing 

9  sentence,  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the. Board  shall 

10  not  affect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for  organi- 

11  zation  purposes  when  and  where  called  by  the  Chairman. 

12  The  Board  may,  in  addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary 

13  or  appropriate  actions  in  connection  vdth  the  management 
II  of  the  Fund,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the 
15  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  the  authorities, 

powers,  and  fimctions  of  the  Fund  and  its  officers  and  em- 
II  ployees.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  com- 
Iff  pensation  for  their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid 

19  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  hen  of  subsistence 

20  under  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Eegulations  in 

21  connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or  regu- 

22  lar  places  of  business  for  purposes  of  business  of  the  Fund. 

23  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund 

24  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who 

25  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
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and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  whose 
compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  a  year.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  whose 
compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a 
year,  and  three  other  officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board  and  whose  compensation  shall 
be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year.  Appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director,  in  his 
capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Deputy 
Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Fund  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board. 
During  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Managing  Director 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing  Dii-ec- 
tor,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  shall  act  as  Managing 
Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  also  absent 
or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing  Director  is 
vacant,  such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate  shall 
act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  positions  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)  : 

(i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence  preceding 
enter  into”  and  substitute  ‘‘The  Fund,  in  addition  to  other 
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powers  and  authorities  vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned 
to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board,  may” ; 

(ii)  Strike  out  ‘^may  he  deemed”  in  the  first  clause  of 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  ^ht  may  deem” ; 

(iii)  Strike  out  “under  this  title”  in  the  fourth  clause  of 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “of  the  Fund” ; 

(iv)  Strike  out  “the  Manager  of”  in  the  fifth  clause, 
both  times  it  appears  in  the  seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  sentence ; 

(v)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the  first  sentence, 
following  “collection;”,  the  following:  “adopt,  alter  and  use 
a  corporate  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed;  require 
bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  its  officers, 
attorneys,  agents  and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums 
the^r'eon;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  (provided 
that  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  proc¬ 
ess,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any 
officer  thereof,  including  the  Board  or  any  member  thereof, 
in  his  official  capacity  or  against  property  or  funds  owned  or 
held  by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his  official  capacity)  ; 
exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent 
or  decedent’s  estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States ;  purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  replace  such  vehicle 
from  time  to  time  as  necessary;  use  the  United  States  mails 
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in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government;”; 

(vi)  Strike  out  all  following  “operation”  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  or  in  carrying 
out  any  function.”. 

(vii)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence  after  the  first 
sentence  of  the  subsection:  “Nothing  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from  the  apph- 
cation  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  or  of  section  367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.  S.  0.316).”. 

(4)  Insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective 
appropriation  or  fund  used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay  or 
compensation,  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  0.  2254a), 
except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the 
total  basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the 
employees  of  the  Fund  covered  by  that  Act,  the  per  centum 
rate  determined  annually  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  be  the  excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum  rate 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system  over  the  employee 
deduction  rate  specified  in  said  section  4  (a) .  The  Fund 
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shall  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly  from  such  appropri¬ 
ation  or  fund,  to  the  employees’  compensation  fund,  the 
amount  deterfmined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full 
cost  of  benefits  and  other  payments  made  from  such  fund 
on  account  of  injuries  and  deaths  of  its  employees  which  may 
hereafter  occur.  The  Fund  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees, 
as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

“(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
shall  be  transferred  as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  records, 
personnel,  and  property  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Director 
and  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  or  as  determined  by  the  President,  be  transferred 
to  the  Fund.  Obligations  and  liabilities  incurred  against, 
and  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with 
respect  to,  the  Development  Loan  Fund  during  the  period 
between  August  14,  1957,  and  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are  hereby  transferred 
to,  and  accepted  and  assumed  by,  the  body  corporate  created 
by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  A  person  serving  as  Man- 
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ager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  that  Act,  require  reappoint¬ 
ment  in  order  to  serve  in  the  office  of  Managing  Director 
provided  for  in  section  205  (b)  of  this  Act.’^ 

TECHNICAL  COOPEEATION 

Sec.  203.  Title  III  of  the  chapter  designated  by  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  ‘‘$151,900,000”  and  insert  in  heu  thereof 
“$150,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959”. 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  multilateral 
technical  cooperation,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “and  belated  peograms”  after  “co¬ 
operation”  in  the  heading  of  the  section;  insert  “and  this 
Act”  after  “title”  in  the  first  sentence;  and  insert  “and 
related”  after  “cooperation”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a) ,  which  relates  to  contributions  to 
the  United  I^ations  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance, 
strike  out  “$15,500,000”  and  “1958”  and  substitute  “$20,- 
000,000”  and  “1959”,  respectively;  insert  “and  such  related 
fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established”  after  “Assistance”; 
and  in  the  proviso  change  “to  this  program”  to  “for  such 
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purpose”  and  after  the  word  “contributed”  the  first  time  it 
appears,  strike  the  remainder  of  the  subsection  and  insert 
“for  such  purpose  and  for  each  succeeding  calendar  year  as 
much  as  but  not  to  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amoimt 
contributed  for  such  purpose  for  that  year.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (b) ,  which  relates  to  contributions  to 
the  technical  cooperation  progi’am  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  strike  out  “1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(c)  Amend  section  308,  which  relates  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Advisory  Board,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “such  other  officer 
as  he  may  designate  to  administer  this  title”;  insert  before 
“,  with  respect  to”  the  phrase  “appropriate  officers  admin¬ 
istering  nonmilitary  assistance”;  insert  after  “operation  of” 
the  phrase  “the  Development  Loan  Lund  and  ”;  and,  strike 
out  “,  title  II,”. 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence,  insert  after  “groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  the”  the  phrase  “Development  Loan  Fund  and 
above-mentioned”;  insert  “science,”  before  “and  education”; 
and  insert  after  “education”  the  phrase  “,  and  may  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  advisory  committees  representing  such  groups”. 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  Title  IV  of  the  chapter  designated  by  section 
501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
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1  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  other  programs,  is 

2  further  amended  as  follows: 

3  (a)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of 

4  funds,  strike  out  “1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 

5  “1959”, 

6  (b)  Repeal  sections  403  and  404,  which  relate,  re- 

7  spectively,  to  special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas  and 

8  responsibilities  in  Germany,  and  substitute  the  following  new 

9  section : 

10  “Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  in  Germany.— The 

11  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year 

12  1959  not  to  exceed  $8,200,000  of  the  funds  made  available 

13  pursuant  to  section  450  (a)  of  this  Act  in  order  to  meet  the 

14  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Germany, 

15  including  West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 

16  President  may  also  use  currency  which  has  been  or  may  be 

17  deposited  in  the  GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occu- 

18  pied  Areas)  Special  Account,  including  that  part  of  the 

19  German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the 

20  bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the 

21  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (or 

22  any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement)  which,  upon 

23  approval  by  the  President,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 

24  Special  Account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agree- 
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ment.  The  President  may  use  the  funds  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify,  and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
which  he  determines  must  be  disregarded.”. 

(c)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants, 
refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  all  following  “fiscal 
year”  and  substitute  “1959  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for 
contributions  to  the  program  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under 
his  mandate.”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  “1958”  and 
“$5,500,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$8,600,000”, 
respectively. 

(d)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  children’s  welfare, 
strike  out  “1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(e)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  insert  “for  the  fiscal  year  1959”  before 
“not  to  exceed”  in  the  first  sentence;  and  strike  out  “$65,- 
000,000”  in  the  first  sentence'and  substitute  “$25,000,000”. 

(f)  In  section  409  (c) ,  which  relates  to  ocean  freight 
charges,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$2,200,000”  and  substitute 
“1959”  and  “$2,100,000”,  respectively. 

(g)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  ex- 
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penses,  strike  out  “1958”  in  the  first  sentenee  and  substitute 
“1959”. 

(h)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  and  other  expenses,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$32,- 
750,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$33,000,000”,  re¬ 
spectively;  and  insert  “and  title  II  of  chapter  II”  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  close  of  the  first  parentheses; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  insert  “functions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  under  this  Act  or  for”  before  “normal”. 

(i)  In  section  413  (b)  (4),  which  relates  to  encour¬ 
agement  of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation,  strike 
out  “the  agency  primarily”  and  substitute  “an  agency” ;  sub¬ 
stitute  a  colon  for  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(E),  and  add  the  following  proviso  to  that  subparagraph: 
“ :  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type 
of  guaranty  is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly  re¬ 
duced;”;  and  insert  after  “Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration”  both  times  it  appears  in  sub- 
paragraph  (E)  “or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may 
designate”. 

(j)  Section  414  (b)  of  such  Act,  which  relates  to  mu¬ 
nitions  control,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
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1  following:  “Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  unportation 

2  or  reimportation  into  the  United  States  (other  than  for  the 

3  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States)  of  arms  or  ammuni- 

4  tion  originally  manufactured  for  mihtary  purposes,  or  parts 

5  thereof,  except  those  which  are  curios  or  antiques  and  are  not 

6  in  condition  to  be  used  as  firearms/^ 

7  (k)  In  section  419  (a) ,  which  relates  to  atoms  for 

8  peace,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$7,000,000”  in  the  second 

9  sentence  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$5,500,000”,  respec- 

10  lively. 

11  (1)  Ill  section  420,  which  relates  to  malaria  eradica- 

12  tion,  delete  “The”  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert  “In  ad- 

13  dition  to  such  assistance  as  may  be  furnished  for  this  purpose 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chapter  II, 
the”;  insert  after  the  word  “authorized”  in  the  second  sen- 

I®  tence  “to  use  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  (other 
than  chapter  I,  and  title  II  of  chapter  II)  and  strike  out 
I®  the  last  sentence. 

19  CHAPTER  III— SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 

20  CONTINGENCY  FUND 

21  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 

22  Sec.  301.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
2^  1954,  as  amended,  redesignated  by  paragraph  (11)  (B)  of 
24  section  501  of  this  Act  as  section  450  of  chapter  III  of  the 
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Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
special  assistance,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and 
“$250,000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$185,000,000”,  re- 

» 

spectively;  and  by  striking  out  all  following  “stability”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  all  of  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
a  period. 

president’s  special  authority  and  contingency 

FUND 

Sec.  302.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  redesignated  by  paragraph  (11)  (B) 
of  section  501  of  this  Act  as  section  451  of  chapter  III  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  President’s  special  authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  “and  contingency  fund”  after  “author¬ 
ity”  in  the  heading  of  this  section. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  fii’st  sentence,  insert  “for  use”  after  “made 
available”;  strike  out  “such  use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this 
Act”  and  substitute  “use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section”;  strike  out  “pursuant  to  authorizations 
contained  in”  and  substitute  “for  use  under” ;  and 

(2)  In  the  second  and  last  sentence  strike  out  “section” 
both  times  it  appears  and  substitute  “subsection”. 
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(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c) ,  and 
insert  the  following  new  subsection  (b)  : 

‘‘(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  for  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than  by 
title  II  of  chapter  II,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance.  Any 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.’’ 

(d)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) ,  insert  “sub¬ 
section  (a)  of”  after  “under”. 

CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (15)  of 
section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  and 
administrative  provisions,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping  on  United 
States  vessels,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence  at  the  end  thereof:  “Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  (Public  Resolution  17, 
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Seventy-third  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended) 

(b)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  purchase  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  II  or”  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence. 

(c)  Add  the  following  new  sections  immediately  after 
section  515: 

“Sec.  516.  Peohibition  Against  Debt  Retere- 
MENT. — None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  nor 
any  of  the  counterpart  funds  generated  as  a  result  of  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  make 
payments  on  accoimt  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  debt 
of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such  gov¬ 
ernment  by  any  other  foreign  government;  nor  shall  any  of 
these  funds  be  expended  for  any  purpose  for  which  funds 
have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  country  to  make  pay¬ 
ment  on  such  debts :  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  that  funds 
have  been  bon’owed  by  any  foreign  government  in  order  to 
make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and  such  deposit  is  in  excess 
of  the  amoimt  that  would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  foimula  prescribed  by  section  142  (b)  of  this 
Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such  country  for  any 
agreed  purpose  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  517.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Esti¬ 
mates. — After  June  30,  1958,  no  agreement  or  grant  which 
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constitutes  an  obligation  of  the  United  States  under  section 
1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  shall  he 
made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  title  I  or  III  (ex¬ 
cept  section  306)  of  chapter  II,  or  section  450  (a)  — 

( 1 )  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substan¬ 
tive  technical  or  financial  planning,  until  engineering, 
financial,  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
assistance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  providing  such  assistance,  have 
been  completed;  and 

“  (2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative 
action  within  the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legisla¬ 
tive  action  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  one  year  from  the  date  the  agreement  or 
grant  is  made. 

All  funds  obligated  for  assistance  pursuant  to  each  agree¬ 
ment  or  grant  described  in  subparagraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
section  shall  be  used  only  to  liquidate  the  obligations  pursu¬ 
ant  to  such  agreement  or  grant,  and  any  funds  not  so  used 
shall  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance  fumished  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering,  financial,  and  other 
plans. 

“Sec.  518.  Peotection  of  United  States  Econ¬ 
omy. — Operations  under  titles  I  and  II  of  chapter  II  shall 
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be  reviewed  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  committee  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Oonmierce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  such  operations  have  adversely  affected  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus.  If  the  committee  finds  that  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  in  general  or  any  ai’ea  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  in  particular  has  suffered  undue 
adverse  effects  as  a  result  of  such  operations,  the  conunittee 
shall  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.”. 

(d)  Section  537,  which  relates  to  provisions  on  uses 
of  funds,  is  amended  as  follows :  in  subsection  (a)  ( 1 ) ,  strike 
out  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958”;  and  in  subsection  (c) ,  strike 
out  “Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000”  and  substitute  “Notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  406  (a)  of  Public  Law 
85-241,  not  to  exceed  $26,000,000”,  and  add  the  following 
new  clause  before  the  period:  “,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,750,- 
000  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  in  other  countries 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  available 
for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)  for  construc¬ 
tion  or  acquisition  of  such  facihties  for  such  purposes  else¬ 
where”. 

(e)  Amend  section  543  (d),  which  relates  to  saving 
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provisions,  by  striking  out  “Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1957”  and  substituting  “Act  of  1956,  1957, 
or  1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence  after  the  second  sentence:  “Until  June  30, 
1958,  funds  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  so 
used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1958.”. 

(f)  Amend  section  545,  which  relates  to  definitions, 
as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (j),  insert  “the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and  strike  out  “title  II,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (k) ,  insert  “the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and 
strike  out  “title  II,”. 

CHAPTEE,  V— EEOBGANIZATIOIS^  OF  MUTUAL 

SEOUEITY  ACT  OF  1954  AND  AMENDMENTS 

TO  OTHEE  LAWS 

Eeoeganization  of  Mutual  Secueity  Act  of  1954 

Sec.  501.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  heading  of  title  I  and  of  chapter  I 
of  such  title,  and  immediately  before  section  101,  insert  the 
following : 
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“CHAPTEE  I— MILITAEY  ASSISTANCE” 

(2)  Immediately  above  section  131,  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

‘‘CHAPTER  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
“Title  I — Defense  Suppoet” 

(3)  In  section  131  (a),  strike  out  “chapter  1  of  this 
title”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(4)  In  section  131  (d) ,  immediately  after  “title”,  insert 
“or  chapter  I”. 

(5)  Immediately  above  section  141,  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading. 

(6)  In  section  141,  immediately  after  “title”  both  times 
it  appears  insert  “or  chapter  I”. 

(7)  (A)  In  section  142  (a),  strike  out  “chapter  1  of 
this  title”  each  place  it  appears  and  insert  “chapter  I”. 

(B)  In  such  section  142  (a),  strike  out  “under  this 
title”  and  “piu’poses  of  this  title”  each  place  they  appear 
and  insert  “under  chapter  I  or  under  this  title”,  and  “pur¬ 
poses  of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title”,  respectively. 

(8)  Section  142  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chap¬ 
ter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act”'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“this  title”. 

(9)  Section  144  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  “under  this  title”  the  following:  “or  chapter  I”. 
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(10)  Section  202  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401 
(a)  ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “451  (a) 

(11)  (A)  Immediately  after  section  420,  insert  the 
following  new  chapter  heading: 

“CHAPTER  III— SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
CONTINGENCY  FUND’’ 

(B)  Sections  400' and  401  are  redesignated  as  sections 
450  and  451,  respectively,  of  chapter  III. 

(12)  Section  405  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401” 
and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “451”. 

(13)  Section  410  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1 
of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(14)  Section  411  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “chapter 
I”. 

(15)  Immediately  above  section  501,  strike  out  the 
heading  of  title  V  and  of  chapter  1  of  that  title  and  iusert 
the  following : 

“CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE  PROVISIONS” 

(16)  Section  503  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter 
1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(17)  (A)  Section  504  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chapter  3  of  title  I,”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  heu  thereof  “chapters  II  and  III”. 
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(B)  Section  504  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chap¬ 
ter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(18)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  510  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “title  I  of  chapter  II”. 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  510  is  amended  hy 
striking  out  “title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in 
heu  thereof  “title  I  or  II  of  chapter  II”. 

(19)  Section  511  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title 
I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I  or  title  I  of 
chapter  11”. 

(20)  Section  511  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter 
I”. 

(21)  Section  513  is  amended  hy  striking  out  “401”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “451”. 

(22)  Immediately  above  section  521,  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading. 

(23)  In  section  521  (b),  insert  “of  chapter  II”  im¬ 
mediately  after  “title  III”. 

(24)  In  section  521  (c) ,  strike  out  “chapter  3  of  title 
I”  and  insert  in  heu  thereof  “title  I  of  chapter  II”. 

(25)  Sections  522  (c)  and  522  (d)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  heu 
thereof  “chapter  I”. 
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(26)  Section  523  (c)  (2)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter 
I”. 

(27)  Section  524  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter 

I  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(28)  Section  534  is  amended  by  striking  out  “400” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “450”. 

(29)  The  portion  of  section  537  (a)  which  precedes 
paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title 
I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”.  ' 

(30)  Section  537  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “400 
(a)  ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “450  (a)  ”. 

(31)  Immediately  above  section  541,  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading. 

(32)  Section  545  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter 

F. 

(33)  Section  545  (h)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(34)  Sections  545  (j)  and  545  (k)  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  “chapter  3  of”,  and  by  inserting  “of  chapter 

II  or  under  chapter  III”  immediately  after  “title  IV”. 

(35)  Section  549  is  amended  by  inserting  “of  chapter 
II”  immediately  after  “title  III”. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHEE  LAWS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.  S.  C.  1651) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section,  insert  the 
following  new  subparagraph  between  subparagraph  (4)  and 
the  last  live  lines: 

“(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  executive  department,  in¬ 
dependent  establishment,  or  agency  thereof  (including 
any  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United  States) , 
or  any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with  respect 
to  such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed 
outside  the  continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  II 
of  chapter  II  thereof) ,  and  not  otheTwise  within  the 
coverage  of  this  section,  and  every  such  contract  shall 
contain  provisions  requiring  that  the  contractor  (and 
subcontractor  or  subordinate  contractor  with  respect  to 
such  contract)  (A)  shall,  before  commencing  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  contract,  provide  for  securing  to  or  on 
behalf  of  employees  engaged  in  work  under  such  con¬ 
tract  the  payment  of  compensation  and  other  benefits 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  shall  maintain 
in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  term  of  such  contract, 
subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract,  or  while  employees 
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are  engaged  in  work  performed  thereunder,  the  said 
security  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation  and 
benefits,  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  he  construed 
to  apply  to  any  employee  of  such  contractor  or  sub¬ 
contractor  who  is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing 
materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract;”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  of  such  section,  strike  “(3)  or 
(4)  ”  in  the  last  sentence  and  substitute  therefor  “  (3) ,  (4) , 
or  (5)”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  of  such  section,  insert  “or 
in  any  work  under  subparagraph  (5)  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section”  between  “this  section”  and  “shall  not  apply”. 

(b)  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1935,  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  425),  strike  out  “$30,000”  and  insert 
“$33,000”,  and  strike  out  “$15,000”  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  and  insert  “$18,000”. 

(c)  In  section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  846) ,  insert  “Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund;”  before  “Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs”. 

(d)  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  11,  1956  (70  Stat. 
523 ) ,  strike  out  all  beginning  with  “An”  down  through 
“Conference  and”  and  substitute  “There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  annually,  for  the  annual  contribution  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  North  Atlantic 
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Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Conference,  such  sum  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  Group  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  such  Conference,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  for 
any  year  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
annual  contributions  made  for  that  year  by  aU  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  Conference,  and’\ 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C. 
28 7q)  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  sentences 
at  the  end  thereof:  ‘‘The  National  Commission  is  further 
authorized  to  receive  and  accept  services  and  gifts  or  be¬ 
quests  of  money  or  materials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Organization.  Any  money  so  received  shall  be  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  subject  to  disbursement 
through  the  disbursement  facihties  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 

f 

ment  as  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  by  grant  or  otherwise 
until  expended :  Provided,  That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may 
be  accepted  or  disbursed  if  the  terms  thereof  are  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  National  Commission  as  set  forth  in 
this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  In  no 
event  shall  the  National  Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests 
in  excess  of  $200,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year. 
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Gifts  or  bequests  provided  for  herein  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
gift  to  or  for  the  United  States.  The  National  Commission 
and  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Congress  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  bequests 
received  and  disbursed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.” 

(f)  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  June  30,  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
272a  (a)  ) ,  which  precedes  as  apportioned”  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “(a)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  such  expenses”. 

(g)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1701),  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  subparagraph  between 
subparagraph  (3)  and  the  last  15  hues:  “or  (4)  to  any  per¬ 
son  who  is  an  employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of 
the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no  compensation  is 
payable  with  respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under  such 
Act,  or  to  any  person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  services  outside  the  United  States  approved  and 
financed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  11 
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thereof)  :  Provided,  That  m  cases  where  the  United  States 
is  not  a  formal  party  to  contracts  approved  and  financed 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion,  waive  the  apphcation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  any  such  contracts,  sub¬ 
contracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  work  location  under  such 
contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  or  classifi¬ 
cation  of  employees.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  Rules  Committee 
Senator  Talmadge  urged  continuance 
debated  area  development  bill. 


chared  bMl  to  extend  mutual  security  program, 
/t  present  aptton  acreage  allotments.  Senate 


HOUSE 


1,  FOREIGN  AID,  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 

H«  R,  12181,  to  extend  the  mutual  security  program,  p.  7479 

2,  LIVESTOCK  DISEA^S,  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  v^itKout  amendment  H,  R. 

12126,  to  "provide  further  protection  against  the  introduction  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  livestock  diseases"  (H,  Rept,  1700) ,  p,  7479 

3,  EXPORT- IMPpllT  BANK,  Passed  v7ithout  amendment  S,  3149,  to  increasO^the  lending 
authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  from  $5  billion  to  $7  billion,\and  to  in¬ 
crease/the  borrowing  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  $4 
billion  to  $6  billion.  This  bill  vjill  novj  be  sent  to  the  President,  \A  similar 
biy:,  H.  R.  10459,  which  had  passed  earlier,  was  laid  on  the  table,  p^  7454- 
6( 

4,  /WATER  COMPACTS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  without' 
amendment  S,  2557,  to  extend  for  3  years,  from  1958  to  1961,  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  negotiation  of  a  compact  relative  to  certain  V7aters  by  Nebr, , 

S.  Dak.,  and  Wyo,  (H,  Rept,  1704),  p,  7479 


-  2  - 


5.  PERSONNEL.  A  subcoranittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Coiranittee  or- 
\  dered  reported  S«  1901,  to  require  overtime  pay  only  for  irregularly 
scheduled  hours  above  the  regular  weekly  tour  of  duty.  p.  d400 


12. 


PRICES.  Rep.  Marshall  criticized  those  who  blame  the  farmer  for  tW  high 
t  of  food,  inserted  a  table  showing  the  prices  farmers  now  receive/ror 
fooMs  as  compared  with  1947,  and  stated  that  with  the  exception  of  ^uits 
and  vegetables  ’’farmers  are  now  receiving  less  for  every  food  itenv/while 
housewlyes  are  paying  more.”  pp.  7466-67 


7.  TAXES.  Rep.  Lane  discussed  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  by  Gover^ent-owned 
industrial^plants,  and  urged  the  enactment  of  ”a  permanent  ^mprehensive 
program  for  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  localities  on  Go\y«nment -owned 
facilities  be^re  the  end  of  1958.”  pp.  7470-71 


8.  PAY  RAISES,  Rep.  ^elly  criticized  the  delay  in  enactn^t  of  legislation  for' 
pay  raises  for  FedWal  employees,  p,  7446 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGR/id.  ^iT-p.  McCormack  announced  th 
mutual  security  program^  \7ill  be  considered  Mon 

consideration  of  the  Stahe-Justice  appropriation  bill,  and  the  Alaska 
statehood  bill,  p,  7466 


H.  R.  12181,  to  extend  the 
,  May  12,  to  be  followed  by  - 


10.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  May  12, 


7478 


.SENATI 


11.  URGENT  DEFICIENCY  APPROPRIATION  BILlX  Passed  as  reported  this  bill,  H,  R. 
12326,  including  funds  for  (1)  the  Olb^pic  Winter  Games  arena  to  be  built 
on  Forest  Service  lands,  and  (2Vunem^oyment  compensation  for  Federal  em¬ 
ployees.  Senate  conferees  we^  appoint^,  pp,  7403,  7430-1 


COTTON  ALLOTMENTS.  Sen.  Ta^adge  stated  th^  the  Secretary  intended  to  reduce 
cotton  acreage  allotment 8^2.3%  in  1959  and\rged  that  Congress  enact  S.  3408, 
to  prevent  the  reductior^of  cotton  acreage  allotments  below  1957  levels,  to 
make  the  State  and  fanf  minimum  acres  provisions  permanent ,  and  to  keep  sur-  ^ 
rendered  acres  withior  the  same  county,  pp.  7410^1 


13.  AREA  DEVELOPMENT,  y^egan  debate  on  S.  3683,  the  area development  bill,  includ¬ 
ing  comments  by  /Jen,  Douglas  on  depressed  rural  counties  with  low- income 
farmers,  pp.  1431-41 


14.  FOREIGN -AID ;y4RADE-. AGREEMENTS,  Serii  - Worley;  inserted  a  re8olation.7£rom  the 

Northern  ^nod.  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  supportin^foreign  aid  and 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  for  5  year sX and  also  in- 
sertedy4  memorandum  on  the  achievements  of  the  U.  N.  under  th^technical 
assis^nce  program,  pp,  7426-30 


15,  ADJp3IURNED  until  Mon.,  May  12,  p,  7444 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


FARM  PROGRAM,  Sen.  Talmadge  inserted  an  article  explaining  his  suggested 
two-price  farm  plan,  p,  A4248 

Rep.  St.  George  commended  and  inserted  an  article,  "Boom  Times,”  which 
stated  that  ’’the  best  economic  news  in  the  United  States  last  week,  bar  none,^ 
was  the  boom  in  United  States  Agriculture.”  p,  A4257 


S5th  Coxorkss-  [  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATJ  \  ES  j 
2d  Sesxion  j  t 


Report 
No.  1707 


('ONSIDEKATIOX  OF  U.  R.  12181 


May  8,  1958.  —Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  i)rinted 


Mr.  Hoi.iiiNG,  from  the  (’ommitleo  on  Rules,  snl)mitte(l  the  following' 

R  K PORT 

[To  aceoinpany  H.  Res.  502| 

'I'ln'  (’ommittee  on  Rules,  hnvinn;  had  under  eonsideration  House 
Resolution  562,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  tlie  resolution  do  pass. 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


House  Calendar  No.  1 96 

H.  RES.  562 

[Report  No.  1707] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  EEPEESENTATIVES 


:\[ay  8, 1958 

JNIr.  Bolling,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  ^yhole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  E.  12181)  to 

5  amend  further  the  jEutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

6  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 

7  bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 

8  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  six  hours, 

9  to  ])e  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 

10  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

11  A  Hairs,  the  l)ill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 

12  minute  I'ule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 


2 


1  1)111  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 

2  hill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  ma}^  have  been 

3  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 

4  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 

5  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  mutual  secur^y  auXhorization  bill.  Senate  debated 
area  redevelopment  bill.  House  appoiiy^d  conf^ees  on  agricultural  appropriation 
bill. 


D 


SENATE 


i.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Cgiftinued  debate  on  S.  3633,  the  ar^ 
pp.  7503-11,  7516-23. 


redevelopment  bill, 


2.  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Bo^  Houses  received  a  report  of  the  Civil  D^ense  Administra¬ 
tion.  pp.  7484^  7597 


3. 


4. 


PROPERTY.  Botft  Houses  received  from  HEW  a  report  covering  personM  property 
made  availaj^e  for  distribution  to  public  health  and  educational  iVistitutions 
and  civilymefonse  organizations  and  real  property  disposed  of  to  puMic  health 
and  eduQ^ional  institutions,  pp.  7484,  7597 

F0RESTI(Y,  Sen.  Morse  inserted  an  Ore,  Lumber  and  Savmiill  Workers  labor  u\ion 
resolution  urging  the  enactment  of  legislation  "v/hich  v;ill  revive  residen^al 
construction  and  the  lumber  industry,"  particularly  through  housing  construi^ion. 
(p,  7484-85 

Sen.  Morse  inserted  letters  of  Sen.  Sparkman  and  the  chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  discussing  capital  requirements  in  connection  vjith  timber  sales  of 
varying  size,  and  he  commended  the  Forest  Service  "for  their  efforts  to  help 
promote  a  healthy  forest  products  industry."  pp.  7496-97 


5.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Smith,  N.  J. ,  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  urging  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  p,  7490 

Sen.  Smith,  N.  J. ,  inserted  a  newspaper  article  urging  continued  economi 
vaid  to  underdeveloped  regions,  pp.  7490-91 


6. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  a  report  on 
barMers  to  international  travel  and  ways  and  means  of  promoting, 
encouraging,  and  facilitating  such  travel,  pp.  7481,  7532 


loping. 


7.  LEGISLATfVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Johnson  expressed  hope  that  acti  Td  be  completec 

on  the  ar^  redevelopment  bill  today.  May  13,  and  that  the  :o  transfer 

certain  fun^ions  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  LI  be  taken 

up  Thurs. ,  mW  15.  He  announced  that  the  Senate  will  hole  sessions  in 

order  to  complete  unfinished  business  on  the  calendar,  pp  *82,  7526-27 


HOUSE 


8.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  11767,  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  fo\  1959.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  April  21. 
p.  7531  \  ^ 

Received  the  conferen^  report  on  H.  R.  123^,  the  urgent  deficiency  ( 

appropriation  bill  for  19^  (H.  Rept.  1716).  /Mouse  conferees  were  appointed 
earlier  in  the  day.  As  reputed  by  the  con^rees,  the  bill  includes 
$3,500,000  for  an  Olympic  Wiivter  Games  Ar^a  to  be  built  on  Forest  Service 
land,  and  unemployment  compens^ion  for 
The  Appropriations  Committee  N:eport< 

St  ate- Just  ice- Judiciary  appropria^on/ 


J^deral  employees,  pp.  7531-32,  7597 
without  amendment  H.  R.  12428,  the 
>ill  for  1959  (H.  Rept.  1708).  p.  7597 


9.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  12181,  to  extend  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram.  pp.  7533-7j3iy 


10.  FORESTRY.  The  Interior  and  In^lar  Affaires  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
H.  R,  6198,  to  transfer  app^ximately  6,000v  acres  of  land  from  the  Sequoia 
National  Park  to  the  Sequo^  National  For estV  Calif .  (H.  Rept.  1712).  p,  7597 


11.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Rep. 

projects  in  the  Merri 


Lanj 


criticized  the  "delay"\in  constructing  flood  control 
ck  River  Valley,  p.  7574\  ( 


12.  LIVESTOCK;  FEED  GRT^S.  The  ’’Daily  Digest”  states  tftsat  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Fe^  Grains  of  the  Agriculture  Coramitt^  ’’met  in  executive 
session  and  vot^  to  report  certain  recommendations  to^he  full  committee  in 
connection  with  the  livestock  and  feed  grains  program.”  \p.  D405 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


13.  STATEHOOD^  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sea.  Proxmire  inserting  an 
ing  st^ehood  for  Alaska,  pp.  A4312-3 


iditorial  favor- 


14. 


jPORTATION.  Sen.  Morton  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Yeary  Transfer  Co. 
coring  exemption  of  certain  agricultural  commodities  from  Interst^e  Com¬ 


merce  Commission  regulation,  p.  A4314 


15.  PERSONNEL.  Speech  in  the  House  of  Rep,  Breeding  favoring  H.  R.  607,  to  provide 
for  increases  in  the  annuities  of  annuitants  under  the  Civil  Service  Retire¬ 
ment  Act,  p.  A4314 


1958 
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o^ed  to  learn  of  his  passing.  He  waa 
a  n^an  of  charm  and  intelligence,  wditt 
a  wonderful  capacity  for  friendship/^ 
His  «mny  friends  from  all  walfe  of 
life,  andSfrom  both  parties  know  of  his 
loyal  devo^n  through  the  \^rs,  and 
his  fine  chiwlQe,  combined/with  a  rare 
good  sense  of  munor.  / 

We  in  Ameri^  ar^ proud  of  our 
yoimg  men  who  ris|e  and  succeed  by 
hard  work  and  intell^nce.  Joe  Davies’ 
career,  from  his/star t\n  Wisconsin  to 
Washington,  D:  C.,  andN^mbassadorial 
level,  is  in  t>re  real  AmericHn  tradition 
of  success/and  service  to  ouk  coimtry. 
Friends  yand  opposition  alike  \pin  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  Ambassador  J<^eph 
E.  Davies  at  this  time,  and  extenoSoui’ 
suicere  sympathy  to  his  family. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  562)  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  12181, 
a  bill  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  imme¬ 
diate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  B.  12181) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not 
to  exceed  6  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re¬ 
port  the  bill  to  the  House  with,  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Allen]  and  pending  that  I  yield  my¬ 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missom'i  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  562  makes  in  order  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.  R.  12181,  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1958.  The  resolution  pro¬ 
vides  for  an  open  rule,  6  hom-s  of  gen¬ 
eral  debate,  and  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  bill. 

Briefiy,  the  bill  extends  the  various 
programs  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  authorizes  for 
these  programs  $2,958,900,000.  This  is 
about  $410  million  less  than  that  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  programs  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  and  approximately  $339  mil¬ 
lion  less  than  the  executive  request  for 
fiscal  1959. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  separation 
of  military  and  economic  assistance,  the 
bill  is  organk:ed  under  four  chapters. 

Chapter  I  authorizes  $1,640,000,000  for 
military  assistance  to  Europe,  the  Far 
East,  Near  East,  South  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 


r America,  and  also  includes  special  ma¬ 
teriel  programs,  training  programs,  a 
mutual  weapons  development  program 
and  funds  for  administration. 

Chapter  II  covers  various  types  of  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  and  is  divided  into 
four  titles.  One  billion  thirty-three  mil¬ 
lion  and  nine  himdred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  various  programs  of  economic  as¬ 
sistance  is  authorized. 

Title  I  contains  the  authorization  of 
funds  for  defense  support  amounting  to 
$775  million.  Twelve  nations  who  main¬ 
tain  significant  military  forces  will  re¬ 
ceive  these  funds,  with  a  little  over  71 
percent  of  the  total  amount  going  to  the 
Far  East. 

Title  II  covers  the  development  loan 
fund  for  which  $625  million  was  au¬ 
thorized  last  year  for  use  beginning  in 
fiscal  1959.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
convert  the  fund  to  a  government  corpo¬ 
ration  and  set  up  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  fimd.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  will  make  loans  to  assist  under¬ 
developed  countries  in  their  economic 
development. 

Title  III  authorizes  $171,500,000  for 
technical  cooperation  mainly  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture,  education,  industry,  min¬ 
ing,  health,  and  sanitation. 

Title  IV  contains  an  authorization  of 
$87,400,000  for  other  programs  of  mutual 
security  including  funds  for  migrants, 
refugees  and  escapees,  the  children’s 
fund,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion,  atoms  for  peace,  ocean  freight 
charges,  and  administrative  expenses. 

Chapter  IH  authorizes  a  total  of  $285 
million.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five 
million  dollars  of  this  is  earmarked  for 
so-called  special  assistance  which  is  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  programed  to  promote 
and  maintain  political  or  economic  sta¬ 
bility  in  situations  where  aid  cannot  ap- 
^propriately  be  provided  rmder  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  or  defense  support. 
The  balance  of  $100  million  is  authorized 
for  the  President’s  special  autl|ority  and 
contingency  fund  and  is  intended  as  a 
reserve  from  which  to  meet  unforesee¬ 
able  needs  which  may  develop  during 
fiscal  1959. 

Chapter  IV  contains  general  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  provisions. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  562  so  the  House  may  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  12181,  for  which 
ample  time  has  been  provided. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres¬ 
ent  resolution  calls  for  the  consideration 
of  H.  R.  12181  which  is  known  as  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.  The  Rules 
Committee,  in  prescribing  6  hours  of  gen¬ 
eral  debate,  realized  that  a  number  of 
Members  wished  to  express  their  opinions 
pro  and  con  on  this  legislation. 

H.  R.  12181,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
authorize  our  Government  to  continue  its 
program  in  its  fight  against  Communist 
aggression.  The  legislation  calls  for  a 
reduction  of  the  expenditures  which  were 
set  out  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  last 
year.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  during  its  consideration  in  the 
long  weeks  of  hearings  held  on  this  bill, 
made  a  substantial  reduction  from  the 
original  request  made  by  the  President. 
Our  mutual  security  program,  some¬ 
times  called  foreign  aid,  has  been  in 
operation  in  various  forms  since  the 


termination  of  World  War  II.  The  bil¬ 
lions  that  have  been  spent  on  this  inter¬ 
national  program  to  help  rehabilitate 
the  bombed-out  and  war-stricken  coun¬ 
tries,  although  costly,  I  believe  has  been 
money  well  spent.  The  sacrifices  made 
financially  and  otherwise  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  American  people  during 
the  last  12  years  has  been  the  only 
weapon  that  has  preserved  liberty  in  the 
European  and  Asiatic  countries  that  are 
today  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  in  1950,  as  head  of  the 
European  defense  forces,  testified  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  sacrifices 
and  expenditures  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  other 
mutual  aid  programs  by  our  Government, 
all  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  possibly 
Africa  would  be  under  domination  of  the 
Kremlin. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  held  long  hearings  and  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  work  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  in  its 
present  form. 

I  wish  to  especially  commend  Con¬ 
gressmen  Carnahan  and  Merrow  on 
their  outstanding  work  in  holding  hear¬ 
ings  in  several  areas  throughout  the 
United  States  so  that  the  American  pub¬ 
lic  could  come  before,  a  congressional 
committee  and  express  their  opinions  on 
our  international  problems.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  House  each  year  regarding 
my  position  on  the  necessity  to  combat 
the  threat  of  international  communism 
and  I  will  not  today  repeat  statements 
and  thoughts  on  this  legislation  which 
I  have  made  when  this  legislation  was 
before  the  House  last  year  and  pre¬ 
viously. 

The  House  subcommittee,  under 
Chairman  Carnahan,  held  hearings  in 
the  Calumet  region  of  Indiana  in  the 
Gai-y  City  Hall  on  May  20,  1957,  con¬ 
cerning  our  foreign  aid  and  interna¬ 
tional  mutual-security  problems.  The 
sworn  testimony  of  42  witnesses  was 
taken  at  those  hearings  and  also  state¬ 
ments  and  letters  from  12  additional 
citizens  and  representatives  of  organiza¬ 
tions  at  that  time.  Out  of  this  number, 
only  6  or  7  individuals  testified  in  com¬ 
plete  opposition  to  our  foreign  aid  or 
mutual-security  program.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  read  excerpts  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  few  of  the  witnesses  who  tes¬ 
tified  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  incorporate 
with  my  remarks  the  statement  made 
by  H.  B.  Snyder  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 
Statement  op  H.  B.  Snyder,  Editor,  Gary 
Post-Tribune.  Gary,  Ind. 

OUR  international  relations 

Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations  and  Movements,  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  American  security  has  more  mean¬ 
ing  to  us.  all  of  us,  than  any  other  problem. 
Our  differences  seem  to  be  based  on  the 
way  we  see  it.  There  are  still  a  few  stone- 
age  people  who  think  we  can  be  safe  merely 
be  retreating  behind  our  oceans  and  letting 
the  world  go  hang. 

However,  once  people’s  minds  are  probed 
there  are  very  few  stone-age  people  left. 
Even  those  who  insist  on  cutting  the  budget 
to  bedrock  usually  think  it  can  be  done 
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•without  danger  to  Americans,  while  many 
of  them  will,  if  pressed,  admit  that  we 
cannot  be  quite  safe  if  we  make  no  effort 
toward  responsible  world  leadership. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  in  one  of  those 
periods  when  for  the  moment  a  lesser  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  substituted  for  the  major  one. 
Without  understanding  the  implications 
men  are  saying  that  money  is  more  valuable 
than  national  security.  Of  course,  they 
know  better. 

Unquestionably,  the  rising  budget  is  a 
problem  of  the  most  serious  consequences. 
Actually  there  is  a  limit  somewhere  beyond 
which  a  free  government  cannot  go  on  tak¬ 
ing  the  Income  of  its  free  citizens.  I  don’t 
know  where  that  limit  is,  and  I  think  no  one 
ds6  d06S 

But  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  indi¬ 
cates  the  utmost  effort  must  be  made,  not 
only  by  Government  but  by  people  them¬ 
selves,  to  hold  down  our  governmental  costs. 
Those  costs  are  too  high  for  our  domestic 
well-being,  but  no  cost  is  too  high  if  it  pre- 
■vents  war. 

It  would  be  easy  for  any  of  us  to  say 
what  should  or  should  not  be  done  if  we 
knew  what  would  or  would  not  lead  to  war. 
But  no  one  knows.  No  one  can  know.  And 
even  if  someone  did,  he  has  no  means  of 
doing  anything  about  it.  Only  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  lead  and  only  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government  can  get  all  of 
the  available  facts  and  frame  a  policy  of 
procedure. 

Americans  have  always  acted  under  that 
belief  even  if  they  did  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  why.  That  politics  shall  not  go  beyond 
the  water’s  edge  is  an  old  American  belief. 
We  have  realized  our  interests  require  a 
single  program  under  one  leadership  in  In¬ 
ternational  affairs.  And  we  are  no  different 
from  any  other  nation. 

What,  then,  should  be  our  policy  about 
those  relations?  It  should  be  to  follow 
the  leader  who  alone  can  speak  for  all  of  us. 
It  should  be  to  provide  him  the  money  he 
says  he  needs  to  carry  out  the  program  he 
thinks  will  give  us  security — or  as  much 
security  as  can  be  obtained. 

I  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  reading  about 
International  relations,  and  I’ll  admit  I  don’t 
know  how  much  we  should  spend  nor  how  we 
should  spend  it.  I  don’t  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  President,  and  neither  does 
anyone  else  outside  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Government. 

I  don’t  agree  with  some  of  the  acts  of  our 
leaders.  Recently,  I  am  afraid,  we  have  made 
some  serious  mistakes,  but  all  leaders  make 
mistakes,  and  we  can  only  hope  they  will  be 
able  to  retrieve  their  losses,  if  they  really 
turn  out  to  be  losses.  But  I  don’t  see  how 
we  can  have  any  hope  for  the  future  if  each 
one  of  us  tries  to  go  his  own  way,  particu¬ 
larly  if  we  are  misled  by  a  momentary  hys¬ 
teria  about  money.  Let  me  say  the  hysteria 
has  a  sound  basis  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
not  seeing  it  for  what  it  is. 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  American 
security  is  tied  up  with  world  security.  We 
are  not  living  alone,  and>  we  never  can  live 
alone.  To  some  extent  we  are  our  brothers’ 
keepers,  chiefly  because  if  we  are  not,  some 
wild  men  will  take  over  the  job  and  they 
will  cease  being  our  brothers,  in  fact,  become 
dangerous  enemies.  We  have  too  many 
enemies  in  the  world  now.  We  cannot  afford 
to  create  others  through  simple  neglect  or 
through  a  false  fear  of  bankrupting  ourselves. 

I  realize  one  should  be  careful  in  support¬ 
ing  careless  expenditures  of  public  funds. 
Waste  of  public  money  is  a  crime  against  the 
Individual,  society,  and  government.  Every 
wasteful  dollar  should  be  squeezed  out  of 
the  budget.  The  Hoover  Commission  re¬ 
forms  should  be  carried  through  completely. 
The  Defense  Department  should  be  investi¬ 
gated  by  an  American  royal  commission  of 
the  highest  caliber  in  order  to  assure  civil¬ 
ians  that  our  military  services  are  not  com¬ 


peting  against  each  other  to  their  and  our 
detriment  and  that  the  admirals  and  gen-* 
erals  do  know  the  value  of  a  dollar,  an  idea 
that  is  subject  to  general  civilian  disbelief. 

Furthermore,  we  should  be  sure  that  this 
Department,  which  some  people  think  is 
spending  us  ragged,  is  not  fighting  the  last 
war  and  has  a  sound  doctrine  fitting  the 
needs  of  the  day  and  a  program  of  develop¬ 
ment  that  will  carry  out  the  doctrine.  Too 
many  battles  and  wars  have  been  lost  be¬ 
cause  the  generals  or  the  politicians  above 
the  generals  have  failed  to  understand  what 
they  were  preparing  for.  If  we  want  to  save 
money,  why  not  attack  the  problem  where 
the  money  is  thickest?  If  we  intend  to  save 
oru  country,  why  not  be  sure  we  have  a  De¬ 
fense  Department  that  understands  the 
thinking,  strategy,  and  tactics  of  today’s 
problems  and  today’s  and  tomorrow’s  weap¬ 
ons 

Finally,  why  not  attack  pork,  not  the  p>ork 
on  the  hoof  but  that  in  the  barrel?  With  so 
many  si>ecial  Interest  snouts  in  the  trough, 
it  is  no  wonder  the  trough  is  nearly  empty. 
All  of  us  need  to  put  first  things  first,  and 
never  has  this  fact  been  more  certain  than 
in  this  atomic  age.  Either  we  use  our  brains 
or  we  perish. 

Mr.  Cahnahan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Snyder,  for 
your  most  excellent  statement. 

I  would  like  to  concur  in  one  of  the  rather 
short  important  sentences  in  your  statement, 
“politics  should  not  go  beyond  the  water’s 
edge.”  And  this  committee,  constituted  as 
all  of  the  other  committees  and  subcommit¬ 
tees  are,  of  members  of  both  of  the  major 
parties,  has  tried  to  look  at  this  problem  of 
international  relationships  dealing  with  for¬ 
eign  countries  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

I  also  like  your  statement  when  you  say 
that  in  taxes  and  costs  and  Government 
spending,  the  costs  are  too  high  for  our 
domestic  well-being,  but  no  cost  is  too  high 
if  it  will  prevent  war,  and  in  your  opinion, 
that  is  the  thing  that  we  are  attempting  to 
do,  to  prevent  war  and  to  bring  about  peace 
in  the  world;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Snyder.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Carnahan.  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Merrow.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Snyder,  I  think  you  have  presented  an 
excellent  statement.  I  note  that  you  have 
said,  “I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Ameri¬ 
can  security  is  tied  up  with  world  security.” 

Mr.  Snyder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Merrow.  I  think  that  is  exceedingly 
important  and  I  would  like  to  ask:  Do  you 
consider  the  mutual  security  program  as 
much  a  part  of  our  defense  program  as 
money  that  we  may  appropriate  for  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  or  the  Air  Force? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  do  at  this  time.  I  think  as 
time  goes  on  that  program  probably  should 
tend  to  decrease.  In  other  words,  I  don’t 
believe  in  Government  going  into  business 
in  general.  However,  this  is  a  world  crisis 
and  I  think  we  should  do  all  things  now  that 
will  tend  to  prevent  war,  and  I  think  this 
program  does  have  that  tendency. 

Mr.  Merrow.  Well,  that  leads  me  to  ask: 
Do  you  feel  that  in  our  assistance  it  should 
be  mostly  in  loans  to  get  away  from  the  use 
of  grants? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  do,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Merrow.  You  have  partly  commented 
on  this,  but  do  you  think  that  it  will  be 
necessary  in  view  of  world  conditions  and  the 
underdeveloped  areas  in  the  world,  that  we 
will  be  engaged  in  a  long-range  economic 
program,  at  least  for  some  time? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  think  there  is  no  question 
that  we  must. 

Mr.  Merrow.  Do  you  have  an  opinion  as  to 
the  emphasis — part  of  this  is  military  and 
part  is  economic — would  you  place  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  economic  assisance  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  military,  or  vice  versa? 

Mr.  Snyder.  I  put  equal  emphasis  on  them. 

Mr.  Merrow.  You  put  equal  emphasis  on 
them? 
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Mr.  Snyder.  One  is  as  important  as  the 
other.  They  are  both  part  of  a  single  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in¬ 
corporate  with  my  remarks  excerpts  from 
the  statement  of  Mi’s.  L.  W.  Bieker, 
Munster,  Ind.,  vice  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  Indiana : 
Statement  of  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bieker,  Munster, 

Ind.,  Vice  President,  League  of  Women 

Voters  of  Indiana,  and  Also  Representing 

the  Council  of  the  League  of  Women 

Voters  of  Lake  County,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Bieker.  I  am  speaking  for  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Lake 
County,  and  for  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Indiana. 

At  the  end  of  this  statement,  I  will  also 
tell  you  that  I  am  supposed  to  be  speaking 
for  39  leagues  of  Cook  County,  Ill.,  but  that 
*  seems  to  be  a  little  foreign. 

’The  league  welcomes  this  opportunity  to 
express  our  views  on  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  program  as  an  effective  and  essential 
part  of  our  United  States  foreign  policy. 

The  several  large-scale  studies  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  possibilities  of  foreign  aid  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  made  at  congressional 
request  have  been  invaluable  in  pointing  up 
facts  on  which  to  make  decisions.  The 
studies  agree  in  these  Important  aspects 
about  the  need  to  continue  foreign  aid  as  an 
Important  part  of  United  States  policy: 

1.  That  military  and  economic  aid  should 
be  separately  considered. 

2.  That  aid  for  neutrals  Is  Important  along 
with  aid  for  military  and  political  allies. 

3.  ’That  programs  sho'uld  have  continuity, 
flexibility  in  allocation,  and  ability  to  make 
commitments  ahead  based  on  sound  plans 
for  more  than  short-term  projects. 

The  league  favors  long-range  as  well  as 
short-range  foreign  policy  objectives.  We 
see  the  United  Nations  not  only  as  a  measure 
for  cooperative  solution  of  common  inter¬ 
national  problems  but  as  a  training  place  for 
learning  and  using  the  techniques  of  effec¬ 
tive  democratic  procedure.  For  newly 
established  and  well-established  nations 
working  through  the  United  Nations  offers  a 
means  of  demonstrating  the  means  and 
values  of  planning  Jointly  ways  of  living  bet¬ 
ter  together. 

Many  independent  states  newly  formed 
lack  economic  stability  and  political  ma¬ 
turity  which  would  safeguard  them  from 
damage  by  outside  forces.  These  nations  are 
in  need  of  aid  in  their  efforts  to  strengthen 
their  capacities,  their  standards  of  living,  and 
their  governments.  Economic  growth  Is  the 
first  essential  for  each  of  the  new  nations. 
The  desire  for  it  is  deep  and  is  the  basis  for 
creating  an  effective  modern  state.  ’The 
help  they  need  must  come  from  the  outside 
for  many  of  these  new  states.  If  they  can¬ 
not  get  guidance  and  economic  aid  from  us 
they  may  have  to  turn  to  other  less  bene¬ 
ficial  sources  to  our  mutual  detriment. 

We  see  the  current  drive  for  economy  and 
drastic  cuts  in  our  national  budget  as  a 
particular  threat  to  the  foreign-aid  program. 
We  strongly  approve  of  economic  aid  for 
underdeveloped  countries.  We  request  that 
sufficient  appropriations  be  made  for  well- 
planned  and  Judiciously  administered  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  We  endorse  long-range  funds  for 
development  of  free- world  countries.  We 
urge  that  no  cut  be  made  in  appropriations 
for  our  share  in  the  United  Nations  tech¬ 
nical-assistance  programs. 

Our  owii  economic  growth  depends  ,upon 
the  exchange  with  and  demand  for  goods 
by  other  markets.  Countries  which  are 
helped  to  develop  better  economic  stand¬ 
ards  and  productivity  can  come  to  be  not 
only  our  customers  and  friends  but  can  build 
themselves  into  nations  capable  of  protect¬ 
ing  stable  governments  who  can  work  with 
us  for  peace  and  general  human  benefit. 
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We  think  It  Is  in  our  national  self-interest 
to  Invest  In  the  future  of  these  new  countries 
and  to  increase  our  mutual  economic  poten¬ 
tials.  Although  these  countries  depend 
upon  us  for  many  products,  they  also  have 
73  i>ercent  of  the  raw  materials  on  which 
we  must  depend  for  continuance  of  our  own 
industrial  plants. 

If  our  foreign  policy  can  ease  the  Inter¬ 
national  situation  toward  stability  and  se¬ 
curity  for  many  nations,  the  cost  of  defense 
can  eventually  be  reduced.  This  reduction 
would  have  one  of  the  greatest  effects  upon 
lowering  our  taxes. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McVeyJ  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

(Mr.  McVEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram,  better  known  to  the  public  as  the 
foreign-aid-spending  program.  This 
program  began  with  the  lend-lease  ship¬ 
ments  on  July  1,  1940.  The  amount  of 
aid  extended  to  foreign  countries  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  has 
reached  staggering  proportions: 

Summary  of  the  aid 
Grants  in  aid  and  lend 
lease,  July  1,  1940,  to 

June  30,  1957 _ _ $101,  365,  284,  000 

Loans,  July  1,  1940,  to 

June  30,  1957 _  16,  535,  502,  000 


Total,  grants  and 

loans.. .  117,900,786,000 

Reimbursements : 

Repayment  of  loans — _  4,  980,  254,  000 

Loans,  uncollectible _  8,  339,  000 


4,  988,  593,  000 
Summary  total _ _  112,  912, 193,  000 

This  huge  sum,  together  with  interest 
charges,  amounts  to  a  large  percentage 
of  our  Federal  debt.  At  a  time  when 
many  foreign  governments  are  balancing 
their  budgets  and  decreasing  taxes,  it 
seems  ill-advised  for  this  country  to  raise 
its  debt  ceiling  and  continue  to  distribute 
our  resources  throughout  the  world. 

If  there  is  anyone  left  who  feels  that 
we  can  buy  the  friendship  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  it  would  seem  that  events  of  the 
last  few  months  should  dispel  that  be¬ 
lief.  In  this  connection,  I  was  interested 
recentiy  in  some  remarks  of  Senator 
Ellender  on  this  subject.  Said  Sen¬ 
ator  Ellender,  “Many  other  nations 
which  we  have  assisted  lavishly  in  the 
past  are  either  practicing  or  moving  in 
the  direction  of  neutralism — if  not  out¬ 
right  alinement  with  the  Soviet  Union.” 
Meanwhile,  Russia  and  its  satellites 
have  not  weakened,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  gains  in  the  Middle 
East,  southeast  Asia,  and  even  Latin 
America. 

Russia  has  made  more  friends  by 
loaning  money  than  we  have  by  giving 
it  away.  The  question  might  be  asked — 
“Is  our  ideology  so  weak  when  compared 
with  Russia  that  we  must  pay  people  to 
support  our  democratic  ideals?” 

The  pursuance  of  our  present  policies 
must  eventually  lead  to  the  insolvency 
of  our  country  and  the  strangulation  of 
our  free-enterprise  system.  Let  us 
glance  at  our  currency  situation  for  a 
moment.  In  1939  the  purchasing  power 


of  the  American  dollar,  according  to  the 
Consumer’s  Index,  was  a  little  more  than 
100  cents.  It  declined  gradually  during 
World  War  II  until  it  reached  a  level 
of  78  cents.  It  did  not  stop  there.  It 
continued  to  decline  during  the  post¬ 
war  years  until  in  January  1953,  when 
Mr.  Eisenhower  took  office,  it  had  de¬ 
clined  to  a  value  of  53  cents.  It  re¬ 
mained  stationary  there  for  about  a 
3 -year  period,  and  there  was  a  hope  that 
stability  had  been  reached.  It  was  a 
sad  awakening  when,  in  1956,  it  began  to 
decline  in  pui’chasing  power  again.  It 
has  declined  slowly  month  by  month 
until  now  it  is  worth  only  48  cents. 

The  question  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  today  is  “when  will  this  decline 
stop?”  Are  we  to  face  the  situation 
that  has  arisen  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  where  the  erosion  of  their  cur¬ 
rency  has  been  so  destructive  to  their 
economy?  The  French  franc  was  at  1 
time  worth  20  cents.  It  now  exchanges 
at  the  rate  of  417  for  a  dollar,  and  the 
dollar  is  worth  half  of  what  it  used  to 
be.  The  lira  which  was  once  worth  20 
cents  now  exchanges  at  the  rate  of  625 
for  a  dollar.  You  may  call  the  roll  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  you  will 
find  a  very  large  majority  of  them  have 
suffered  in  a  similar  fashion  in  regard 
to  their  currency. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  for  this  de¬ 
cline  in  the  value  of  currency?  In  most 
cases,  it  can  be  traced  to  unbalanced 
budgets,  to  excessive  spending,  to  un¬ 
favorable  trade  balances,  and  to  a  rise 
in  wages  in  excess  of  the  increases  in 
manpower  production.  Most  of  these 
factors  combine  to  influence  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  American  dollar. 
However,  one  of  the  most  potent  factors 
is  our  foreign-aid  spending  program. 
As  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  the  total 
of  that  spending  reaches  the  staggering 
sum  of  $112,912,193,000.  This  amount, 
together  with  the  interest  charges,  ac¬ 
counts  for  roughly  half  of  our  Federal 
debt. 

No  one  would  question  the  fact  that 
over  the  years,  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  accomplished  much  good.  The 
trouble  is  when  we  start  something  in 
this  country,  we,  so  many  times,  fail 
to  find  a  stopping  place.  TTie  time  h^s 
come  when  we  should  cease  this  foreign- 
aid  spending  lest  we  jeopardize  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  the  American  Government,  and 
what  is  more  important  than  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  our  Government. 

One  thing  that  is  not  well  understood 
is  that  this  program  has  encompassed 
most  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Cer¬ 
tainly  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  know 
where  their  money  has  gone.  Twenty- 
three  nations  benefited  from  our  lend- 
lease  program,  as  follows: 

Lend-lease,  July  1,  1945-June  30,  1957 


Brazil _  $3,  616,  000 

Colombia _  11,000 

Dominican  Republic _  3,000 

Ecuador _  545,  000 

Guatemala _ -  1,  347,  000 

Mexico _  553,  000 

Paraguay _ 2,  000 

Peru _  237,  000 

Belgium _ 59,480,000 

United  Kingdom . —  341,  462,  000 

Australia _ - _ -  12,300,000 

India _ - _ -  3,000,000 


Lend-lease,  July  1,  1945-June  30,  1957- 
Continued 


New  Zealand _  $2,  300.  000 

China  (Formosa) _  729,418,000 

Czechoslovakia-- _  2.  000 

Prance -  372,441,000 

Greece _  5,  956,  OOO 

Iran _  750,  000 

Italy  (civilian  supplies) _  134,  444,  000 

Netherlands _  64,  334,  000 

Poland _  92,  000 

Saudi  Arabia _  1 ,  59 1 ,  000 

U.  S.  S.  R - - -  277.  254,  000 

Yugoslavia _ _  76,  000 

Unspecified _  29,364,000 


Total _  2,  040,  578,  000 


Ninety-eight  nations  have  received 
grants-in-aid.  Grants-in-aid  do  not  re¬ 
quire  that  they  be  paid  back.  The  list 
foliows: 

Grants-in-aid,  July  1, 1945-June  30, 1957 


Argentina _  $282,  000 

Bolivia _  72.  953,  000 

Brazil _  44,  070,  000 

Chile _  14,  287,  000 

Colombia _ _  12,  812,  000 

Costa  Rica _  19,  578,  000 

Cuba -  2,  237,  000 

Dominican  Republican _  2,  432,  000 

Ecuador _  12,  147,  000 

El  Salvador _  7,  040,  000 

Guatemala _ _  50,  797,  000 

Haiti _ _ - .  19,776,000 

Honduras _  8,  998,  000 

Mexico _ _  107,  397,  000 

Nicaragua _ 14,116,000 

Panama _  15, 116,  000 

Paraguay _  11,127,000 

Peru _  29,  049,  000 

Uruguay _  2,  447,  000 

Venezuela _ _  2,  340,  000 

Unspecified  Latin  America _ _  399,  246,  000 

Afghanistan _ _  8.  175,  000 

Albania _  20,  444,  000 

Austria _  1,  064,  928,  000 

Belgium _  582,  887,  000 

United  Kingdom _  3,  798,  179,  000 

Australia _  12,  539,  000 

North  Borneo _  366,  000 

British  Guiana _  333,  000 

British  Honduras _  562,  000 

Leeward  and  Windward  Is¬ 
lands _  611,000 

Canada _  3,  964,  000 

Ceylon _  6,  050,  000 

Federation  of  Malaya -  911,000 

Federation  of  Rhodesia _  1,000 

Gold  Coast _  239,  000 

Hong  Kong _ 8,  929,  000 

India-- . - . .  272,561,000 

Jamaica _  1,  548,  000 

Malta _  1,  646,  000 

Nigeria _ -  88.  000 

Pakistan _ -  275,  825,  000 

Sierra  Leone _ -  13,  OOO 

Singapore _ 55,  000 

Burma _ 21,262,000 

New  Zealand _ 2,300,000 

Sudan _ 6,  000 

Aden _  6,  000 

Bahamas - 127,  000 

British  East  Africa - -  163,000 

Gambia _ -  84,  000 

St.  Helena _ 18,000 

Trlnadad _ -  116,000 

Unspecified _ -  147,  000 

China _ _ _  2,297,800,000 

Czechoslovakia _ -  185,827,000 

Denmark _  247,  635,  000 

Egypt _ _ _ - _ -  63,  776,  000 

Ethiopia _ -  13,  645,  000 

Finland _ 3,  522,  000 

. I  4,396,915.000 

French  Morocco _ -  2,764,000 

Tunisia _ -  6,931,000 

Germany.  East _ 17,339,000 

Germany,  Federal  Republic. —  3,  823,  967,  000 
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Grants-in-aid,  July  1,  1945-June  30,  1957— 


Continued 

Greece _ - _ -  $1>  719,  446,  000 

Hungary _ _ _ -  16,021,000 

Iceland _ -  30, 150,  000 

Indochina _  878,  173,  000 

Indonesia _  128,  012,  000 

jran _ 237,  963,  000 

Iraq- _ _  11,504,000 

Ireland _  18,  346,  000 

Israel _  265,  850,  000 

Italy-Trieste _  2,  675,  895,  000 

Italian  Somaliland _  438,  000 

Japan  and  Ryukyu _  2,  604,  373,  000 

Jordan _  37,  928,  000 

Korea _  1,  834,  248,  000 

Lebanon _  21,996,000 

Liberia _ 8,561,000 

Libya _  49,  969,  000 

Nepal _  5,  606,  000 

Netherlands  and  Surinam _  915,  538,  000 

Norway _  236,  991,  000 

Palestine _ _ _ ' _  175,  OOO 

Philippines _  788,  861,  COO 

Poland _  364,  978,  OOO 

Portugal  and  possessions -  30,  623,  000 

Saudi  Arabia _  4,  252,  000 

Spain  and  possessions _  241,022,000 

Sweden _  87,  143,  000 

Switzerland _  1,803,000 

Syria _  1,080,000 

Tangier—, _  17,  000 

Thailand _  593,  205,  000 

Turkey _  86,  560,  000 

U.  S.  S.  R _  465,  434,  000 

Yugoslavia _  780,  454,  000 

Trust  territories  in  Pacific _  36,  973,  000 

International  organizations..  1,  206,  895,  000 
Unspecified  areas  (mostly 
military) : 

Asia  and  Pacific _  3,752,371,000 

Europe _ _ _  12,  478,  908,  000 

Near  East  and  Africa, 

South  Asia _  2,  157,  391,  000 

Others _  468,  379,  000 


Total— -  18,  475,  279,  000 

Economic-technical  assist¬ 
ance - -  34,761,718,000 


Summary  total _  53,236,997,000 


We  read  frequently  of  balanced  budg¬ 
ets  and  tax  cuts  on  the  part  of  other 
nations.  England  has  had  5  tax  cuts 
in  7  years.  The  British  Treasury  an¬ 
ticipates  that  revenues  will  exceed 
spending  during  the  coming  year  by 
$1.3  billion.  That  Government  is  now 
thinking  of  a  sixth  tax  cut.  The  United 
Kingdom  received  under  lend-lease 
agreements  $341,462,000,  and  in  grants- 
in-aid  $3,798,179,000.  During  most  of 
these  years,  our  people  have  received  no 
tax  cuts,  and  they  have  labored  under 
the  greatest  taxload  in  history. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  Canada 
for  a  moment.  Canada  has  benefited 
from  11  tax  cuts  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  in  1945.  In  both  Britain  and 
Canada  these  cuts  have  followed  bal¬ 
anced  budgets.  These  accomplishments 
are  quite  different  from  that  being 
talked  about  in  this  country.  A  tax  cut 
here  will  simply  add  to  an  unbalanced 
budget,  and  an  increase  in  deficit  spend¬ 
ing.  If  we  really  want  to  benefit  the 
American  people,  let  us  discontinue  the 
foreign-aid  spending  program  and  pass 
these  savings  along  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  They  should  be,  in  om’  opinion,  the 
most  important  people  on  earth,  and 
certainly,  our  own  fiscal  economy  should 
not  take  second  place  to  any  nation. 

In  this  discussion,  I  have  not  indulged 
in  many  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  made  in  the  pi’ess  with  regard  to 


our  foreign  aid  spending  program. 
They  are  legion.  In  closing,  I  believe  I 
shall  quote  briefly  from  the  magazine, 
the  American  Mercury,  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  subject.  The  Mercury  states  the 
case  for  our  foreign  aid  spending  pro¬ 
gram.  as  follows: 

Our  foreign  aiders  financed  an  extensive 
survey  to  ascertain  the  sexual  habits  of 
Nehru’s  Indians. 

In  Formosa,  we  are  giving  $48  million 
annually  to  pay  for  pensions  for  overaged 
Chinese  soldiers. 

In  Pakistan,  we  handed  over  $1  million  to 
bolster  that  country’s  fishing  industry. 

Our  wheat  giveaway  has  ruined  Canadian 
farmers.  Once  our  best  customer,  the 
Dominion  Government  now  is  looking  else¬ 
where  to  spend  its  dollars. 

In  Vietnam,  200  American  engineers  are 
enjoying  home  comforts  to  the  envy  of  the 
restless  natives,  while  building  a  military 
highway  of  highly  questionable  value. 

In  Lebanon,  our  foreign  aid  dollars  are 
used  to  plan  wild  grass  shoots  along  public 
highways. 

I  have  listed  only  a  few  of  the  many 
criticisms  we  have  heard  about  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  spending  program.  In  laying 
aside  these  criticisms  and  in  light  of  the 
facts  here  presented,  it  seems  that,  in 
addition  to  our  efforts  to  make  our  Na¬ 
tion  secure,  we  must  make  certain  that 
we  keep  our  economy  strong  and  our 
cm’rency  sound.  'Would  it  not  be  better 
to  think  more  of  the  homefront  for 
awhile  and  take  a  vacation  from  for¬ 
eign-aid  grants?  We  may  be  surprised 
how  well  other  nations  can  get  along 
without  us. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ml’.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is,  in 
the  United  States,  no  well-informed  and 
responsible  person  who  says  that  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  should  be  termi¬ 
nated. 

However,  members  of  that  dwindling 
conspiracy  known  as  the  Communist 
Party,  plus  their  dupes  and  sympathizers 
will  take  exception  to  this  objective  state¬ 
ment. 

As  well  they  might,  for  without  the  aid 
we  have  given  to  foreign  nations  since 
1948,  some  of  them  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  Communists  as  of 
1958. 

Material  aid  has  firmed  up  the  free 
world,  the  neutral  nations,  and  those  un¬ 
steady  young  countries,  new  to  independ¬ 
ence,  who  need  friendly  help.  This  is  a 
fact  which  the  Kremlin  knows  to  be  true. 

Tlie  policy  of  Communist  Russia  is  now 
oriented  toward  competition  with  us  in 
this  field,  through  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  other  nations,  although  its 
objectives  are  far  from  mutual.  Under 
the  pretext  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
other  nations,  Russia  is  reaching  out  to 
enmesh  them  in  its  trap.  Basically,  this 
twisted  imitation  by  the  Communists  is 
an  admission  on  their  part,  no  matter 
how  they  may  try  to  conceal  it,  that  the 
mutual  aid  program  of  the  United  States 
is  effective. 

Dui-ing  the  2  months  of  hearings  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  some  critics 
pointed  out  minor  defects  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  control  of  this  program. 
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Subsequent  testimony  assured  us  that  the 
executive  department  is  taking  remedial 
action. 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  has  reduced  authorizations 
for  certain  phases  of  the  program,  to 
promote  greater  efficiency  in  the  use  of 
these  funds  by  concentration  on  high- 
priority  items. 

Apart  from  these  minor  faults,  which 
are  being  corrected,  the  reasons  for  con¬ 
tinuing  mutual  aid  are  overwhelming. 
"Without  it,  the  cold  war  would  be  lost. 
Through  mutual  aid,  we  are  cooperating 
with  42  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  our  common  defense.  Results  have 
proved  that  the  independence  of  each  is 
sustained  by  the  interdependence  of  all. 

Western  Europe  has  recovered  its  eco¬ 
nomic  health. 

Nations  bordering  on  Communist 
countries  have  been  strengthened,  and 
encouraged  to  resist  Communist  pres¬ 
sure  and  blackmail. 

The  NATO  and  SEATO  groupings 
have  brought  a  halt  to  Commimist  ex¬ 
pansionism  in  Europe  and  southeast 
'Asia. 

In  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  South 
America,  and  south-southeastern  Asia, 
nations  that  are  striving  for  self -devel¬ 
opment  are  learning  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  mutual  aid  and  Communist  ab¬ 
sorption.  With  our  continuing  help, 
most  of  them  are  making  the  right 
choice. 

Economic  aid  and  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  are  raising  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  throughout  the  free  world,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  are  helping  to  build 
the  morale  which  is  the  strongest  bul¬ 
wark  against  communism. 

The  military-assistance  part  of  the 
program  is  also  a  mutual  effort.  From 
1950  to  1957,  the  United  States  fm'- 
nished  $20  billion  to  assist  our  allies, 
while  our  allies  provided  no  less  than 
$122  billion. 

Leaders  of  both  parties,  and  leaders 
in  evei*y  walk  of  life,  are  almost  vmani- 
mous  in  their  opinion  that  mutual  aid 
is  not  only  essential  but  must  be  gen¬ 
erous  to  succeed. 

It  has  succeeded,  up  to  this  year,  as 
the  realists  in  the  Kremlin,  who  have 
been  frustrated  by  it,  admit  to  them¬ 
selves. 

It  would  be  utter  folly  for  us  to  econ¬ 
omize  at  the  expense  of  mutual  aid  and 
mutual  security. 

This  is  one  program  where  'we  hold  the 
initiative,  and  advantage,  over  the 
Communists. 

As  our  own  people  learn  these  facts, 
they  will  endorse  our  action  in  approv¬ 
ing  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  recognize  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  . 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur- 
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ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12181,  with 
Mr.  Boggs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  H.  R. 
12181  which  authorizes  the  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  The  bill  authorizes  $2,958,900,- 
000 — a  reduction  of  $339  million  below 
the  executive  request.  This  is  a  cut  of 
11.5  percent.  The  program  will  provide 
assistance  to  63  countries  and  10  terri¬ 
tories  of  other  nations.  41  countries  will 
get  military  aid  and  22  nations  will  re¬ 
ceive  only  economic  aid.  The  bill  au¬ 
thorizes  $1,640  million  for  military  aid — 
which  is  55.4  percent  of  the  total — and 
$1,318,900,000,  or  44.6  percent,  for  eco¬ 
nomic  and  nonmilitary  assistance. 

The  bill  which  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  reported  to  the  House  and 
which  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  House  approve  reflects  more  than  2 
months  of  serious  and  critical  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  committee.  Let  me  remind 
you  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  fovmd  itself  last  Jan¬ 
uary  when  the  present  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  began. 

There  were  then — as  there  are  today — 
several  areas  of  the  world  where  there 
were  situations  which  could  properly  be 
designated  as  crises.  There  were  many 
other  places  where  tensions  were  evident 
and  trouble  spots  were — as  they  still 
are — liberally  sprinkled  over  the  sui*- 
face  of  the  globe. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  was 
confronted  with  reports  of  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  the  administration  of  the 
I  mutual  security  program.  Among  them 
were  reports  from  the  General  Account- 
irig  Office  and  from  three  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  of  this  House  which  represent  care¬ 
ful  field  inevstigations  and  which  de¬ 
manded  our  most  serious  consideration. 

We  were  aware  also  of  a  continuous 
background  chorus  of  charges — most  of 
them  originated  by  1  or  2  individuals — 
that  mutual  security  funds  were  being 
used  to  buy  dress  suits  for  Greek  under¬ 
takers — to  supply  iceboxes  to  Eskimos — 
and  that  the  operation  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  was  pretty  much  of  a  mess. 

The  committee  began  its  work  also 
with  a  full  realization  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  was  increas¬ 
ing  and  that  the  economic  outlook  was 
discouraging. 

We  started  our  consideration  of  mu¬ 
tual  security  legislation  this  year  with 
these  things  in  mind  and  inevitably  our 
approach  has  been  critical.  We  have 
scrutinized  the  various  aspects  of  the 
program  with  great  care.  The  first  job 
we  undertook  was  to  orient  ourselves  in 
respect  to  the  world  situation. 


We  heard  estimony  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State — from  several  of  our  am¬ 
bassadors  and  mihtary  commanders 
and  from  various  officials  and  individ¬ 
uals  with  intimate  knowledge  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  particular  countries.  In  trying 
to  determine  whether  our  efforts  are 
being  properly  directed — whether  we  are 
failing  to  do  the  right  things  or  wasting 
our  money  on  the  wrong  things — it  is 
important  to  establish  a  proper  perspec¬ 
tive. 

If  we  insert  red  pins  in  the  map  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  an  international  trouble 
spot — it  is  misleading  to  regard  these 
red  pins  as  representing  failures  in 
United  States  foreign  policies  and  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  the  operation  of  the  mutual 
security  program.  A  much  more  accu¬ 
rate  picture  is  obtained  by  focusing  at¬ 
tention  on  the  objectives  and  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  much 
more  realistic  to  regard  the  red  pins  as 
representing  Soviet  efforts  to  extend  the 
influence  of  communism — to  stir  up 
trouble — and  to  cause  us  embarrass¬ 
ment. 

The  fact  that  a  trouble  spot  exists  is 
not  evidence  of  a  failure  in  our  foreign 
policy.  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  form 
a  judgment  for  us  to  analyze  each  situa¬ 
tion,  to  consider  what  we  are  doing, 
and  whether  or  not  our  efforts  either  are, 
or  show  promise  of,  producing  results. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  one  important 
point.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
because  the  Soviet  Union  shows  no  sign 
of  quitting  in  its  efforts  to  subvert  and 
dominate  the  world — our  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program  is  not  accomplishing  its 
objective. 

In  my  opinion,  anyone  who  advances 
such  an  argument  is  completely  ignor¬ 
ing  certain  essential  facts. 

A  cold  war  is  essentially  different  in  - 
strategy  and  in  timing  from  a  hot  war. 
In  a  hot  war  we  strike  at  the  centers  and 
the  som’ces  of  the  enemy’s  stength.  In 
a  cold  war  we  have  to  direct  our  efforts 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  adjust  our 
timing  to  political  and  other  intangible 
considerations  rather  than  to  our  own 
sense  of  urgency. 

We  will  not  have  won  the  cold  war 
imtil  the  Soviet  Union  ceases  to  strug¬ 
gle.  We  must  detei’mine  progress,  how¬ 
ever,  not  by  focusing  attention  on  the 
vigor  of  the  Soviet  effort  but  by  consid¬ 
ering  whether  the  problems  confronting 
the  Soviet  Union  are  becoming  fewer 
and  easier  or  more  numerous  and  more 
difficult. 

The  number  and  distribution  of  the 
red  pins  on  the  map  are  not  evidence  of 
failure.  They  indicate,  primarily,  that 
we  are  conducting  a  large  and  complex 
operation. 

Among  the  problems  considered  by  the 
committee  is  one  to  which  it  is  possible 
to  give  a  simple  and  a  direct  answer, 
that  is,  the  relation  of  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  to  the  problem  of  imem- 
ployment  and  the  unfavorable  economic 
situation  in  the  United  States.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  state  categorically  that  the  elim¬ 
ination  or  substantial  curtailment  of  the 
mutual  security  program  would  add  to 
unemployment  and  aggravate  the  eco¬ 
nomic  recession. 


Let  me  remind  you  that  in  general 
the  dollars  which  are  voted  for  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  are  not  and  never 
have  been  shipped  to  foreign  countries 
for  them  to  spend.  In  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  cases  United  States  aid  is 
provided  in  the  form  of  weapons,  com¬ 
modities,  machinery  and  services  which 
are  bought  and  paid  for  in  the  United 
States.  Almost  80  cents  out  of  every 
foreign  aid  dollar  is  spent  at  home.  Not 
all  of  this  80  cents  goes  to  pay  for  com¬ 
modities,  a  portion  of  this  expenditure 
is  to  pay  salaries,  to  provide  technical 
services,  and  to  pay  ocean  freight  in 
United  States  flag  vessels. 

There  are  only  a  few  exceptional  cases 
where  we  actually  make  dollars  available 
to  a  foreign  government  for  it  to  spend. 
Even  in  the  offshore  procurement  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  a  limited  quantity  of 
amunition  and  other  military  items  are 
purchased  in  foreign  countries,  we  do 
the  buying.  There  are  also  certain  cases 
where,  for  reasons  of  economy  or  because 
such  action  will  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  program,  we  purchase  com¬ 
modities  overseas  in  connection  with 
our  economic  aid  programs. , 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  al¬ 
most  80  percent  of  our  foreign  aid  ex¬ 
penditures  have  an  immediate  impact 
on  United  States  Agriculture,  United 
States  industry,  and  United  States  em¬ 
ployment.  Even  the  small  proportion 
of  dollars  which  are  spent  overseas  ulti¬ 
mately  are  used  to  pay  for  goods  and 
services  from  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  which  does 
not  feel  a  much  greater  demand  for  the 
things  that  only  the  United  States  has 
to  offer  than  such  country  is  able  to  af¬ 
ford.  Every  dollar  reaching  eveiTr  for¬ 
eign  nation  is  directed  back  to  the  United 
States  to  pay  for  imports  which  only  we 
can  supply. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  $6,800  million  of  the  products 
of  American  farms  have  been  paid  for 
with  mutual  security  funds.  These  ex¬ 
ports  included  over  $2  billion  worth  of 
cotton  and  over  $1%  billion  worth  of 
wheat.  Let  me  make  clear  that  these 
figures  do  not  include  shipments  rmder 
Public  Law  480.  These  are  only  exports 
financed  out  of  funds  appropriated  for 
the  mutual  security  program.  The  best 
information'  available  Indicates  that 
about  600,000  Americans  in  factories 
and  on  farms  are  provided  employment 
by  the  mutual  security  program.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  page  11  of  the  committee  re¬ 
port  which  summarizes  the  importance 
of  foreign  aid  expenditures  to  a  number 
of  our  industries. 

Cutting  the  funds  available  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  does  not  mean  that  we  would 
stop  spending  money  abroad  and  have 
more  money  to  spend  at  home.  On  the 
contrary — nearly  all  of  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  money  will  be  spent  directly  in 
the  United  States  and  if  the  program 
were  to  be  eliminated  or  drastically  cur¬ 
tailed — it  would  mean  that  this  money 
would  not  be  spent  and  an  important 
market  for  our  farm  products  and  for 
many  of  our  industries  would  disappear. 

The  adjustments  necessary  to  find  new 
markets  and  to  find  outlets  at  home  for 
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products  which  formerly  went  abroad 
would  only  aggravate  the  economic  con¬ 
dition  which  we  are  now  facing. 

We  should  not  give  consideration  only 
to  the  direct  effect  which  foreign-aid 
expenditures  have  on  the  United  States 
economy.  We  must  recognize  also  that 
in  the  years  since  World  War  II  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  and  American  industries 
have  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
overseas  markets.  These  are  normal 
commercial  markets  not  financed  by  oiu’ 
foreign-assistance  program. 

If  we  were  to  drastically  reduce  our 
foreign-aid  expenditures,  the  immediate 
effect  would  inevitably  be  political  crises 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Nations 
ever3rwhere  have  built  their  military 
strategy — their  foreign  policy — and  have 
based  their  economic  programs  on  the 
belief  that  they  can  count  on  assistance 
from  the  United  States  in  the  common 
effort  to  withstand  Soviet  aggression.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  cause  these 
nations  to  believe  they  could  not  count 
on  the  continuation  of  our  support,  far- 
reaching  economic  as  well  as  political 
readjustments  would  be  inevitable. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  depres¬ 
sion  of  the  thirties  was  so  severe  was 
that  it  was  worldwide  in  character. 
There  was  a  general  economic  collapse 
everywhere.  Any  cut  in  the  mutual- 
security  program  which  would  substan¬ 
tially  alter  its  nature  or  its  scope  might 
extend  our  own  recession  beyond  our 
borders  with  serious  consequences  to 
ourselves. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  the 
committee  gave  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  administration  of  the  mutual- 
security  program.  We  studied  the  re¬ 
ports  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Operations  and 
heard  testimony  from  several  of  them. 
We  gave  detailed  consideration  to  the 
reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Oflace 
and  discussed  them  with  Comptroller 
General  Campbell  and  members  of  his 
staff.  We  asked  for  and  received  writ¬ 
ten  reports  from  the  executive  on  every 
charge  of  waste  or  inefficiency  in  the 
operation  of  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram  that  came  to  our  attention.  This 
information  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
hearings. 

As  a  result  of  our  investigation,  we  are 
convinced  that  there  is  need  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  administration  and  control. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Congress  has 
an  inescapable  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  no  program  financed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  is  wastefully  or  inefficient¬ 
ly  run.  As  acting  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  I  wish  to  as¬ 
sure  the  Members  of  this  House  that  I 
intend  to  see  that  within  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  policy  review  of  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  pi'ogram. 

The  committee  has  written  into  the 
bill  one  provision  which  we  believe  will 
bring  about  a  significant  improvement  in 
mutual  security  administration.  The 
bill  as  reported  includes  a  new  section 
617  which  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page 
19  of  the  bill.  There  have  been  frequent 
reports  in  the  past  that  the  ICA  has  obli¬ 
gated  funds  for  a  period  of  2  or  3  years 
for  a  project  before  reaching  a  firm  deci¬ 


sion  as  to  exactly  what  the  specifications 
will  be  or  before  contracts  are  let.  This 
new  section  517  will  require  the  ICA  to 
complete  its  plans  and  cost  estimates  be¬ 
fore  obligating  funds.  We  believe  that 
the  ICA  should  take  plenty  of  time  to 
plan  and  negotiate — but  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  ICA  should  ask  for  or  tie  up  dol¬ 
lars  until  the  planning  and  negotiation 
are  as  near  as  possible  to  completion. 
We  believe  that  this  new  section  517  will 
effectively  tighten  up  ICA  administrative 
procedures. 

The  committee  is  convinced  also  that 
there  have  been  a  number  of  cases — par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  newer  nations — 
where  the  personnel  of  these  govern¬ 
ments  is  inexperienced — in  which  money 
has  been  spent  for  purposes  not  in  our 
own  best  interests  or  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  recipient  country.  The  ICA  is 
aware  that  corrective  action  is  necessary 
and  is  giving  a  high  priority  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  situations 
of  this  kind  in  legislation  because  they 
involve  matters  of  administrative  judg¬ 
ment. 

We  have,  however,  reduced  certain 
authorizations  in  the  bill  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  that  money  will  be  spent  with 
greater  care  in  the  future. 

We  are  currently  checking  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office — as  well  as 
with  State  Department  and  ICA 
officials — reports  that  mutual-security 
funds  have  been  wasted  in  one  particu¬ 
lar  country  in  Asia.  Our  investigation 
indicates  that  certain  of  the  charges 
that  have  been  publicized  are  based  on 
fact.  Our  study  has  also  been  most  in- 
fonnative  as  to  the  conditions  with 
which  our  officials  had  to  work  during 
this  period.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  American  personnel. 
In  spite  of  the  irregularities — the  coun¬ 
try  in  question  appears  to  be  making 
favorable  progress  in  an  uphill  fight 
against  Communist  subversion. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  commit¬ 
tee — Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said: 

I  am  not  defending  any  lack  of  efficiency 
and  economy  in  this  operation — but  I  say 
this— that  type  of  criticism  is  comparable  to 
what  I  think  the  criticism  would  be  if — in 
the  case  of  a  war — it  was  said  that  a  lot  of 
our  bombs  were  not  hitting  the  target  and 
therefore  we  should  cut  off  all  the  bombs  for 
the  Air  Force. 

You  cannot  conduct  any  cold  war  opera¬ 
tion  any  more  than  any  hot  war  operation 
with  100-percent  accuracy  and  precision. 

If  you  are  going  to  go  on  the  theory  that 
you  are  going  to  surrender  in  the  cold  war 
because  everything  isn’t  perfect — or  that  if 
you  have  a  hot  war  you  are  going  to  surren¬ 
der  unless  every  gun  that  is  fired  or  missile 
that  is  fired  doesn’t  hit  a  bull’s-eye — if  that 
is  the  idea — we  better  quit. 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  committee  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  improvement  in  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program  is  necessary  and  that 
the  bill  before  us  represents  action  by 
the  committee  to  bring  such  improve¬ 
ment  about.  Nevertheless,  after  careful 
and  serious  study,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  situation  is  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
some  of  the  published  reports  appear  to 
indicate.  Many  of  the  widely  circu¬ 
lated  charges,  such  as  that  regarding 
dress  suits  for  Greek  undertakers,  ice¬ 
boxes  for  eskimos.  and  the  building  of  a 
highway  to  a  gambling  resort  in  Portu- 
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gal,  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  un¬ 
true.  Other  criticisms  of  the  progi-am 
involve  matters  of  judgment. 

There  are  instances  where  well-in¬ 
formed  persons,  after  visiting  a  particu¬ 
lar  country,  have  reported  that  expendi¬ 
tures  for  certain  purposes  were  unwise. 
They  maintain  that  it  would  have  been 
better  either  to  spend  the  money  some 
other  way  or  not  to  have  spent  it  at  all. 
After  examining  a  variety  of  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  committee  found  that  in  every 
instance  there  was  at  least  a  rational  de¬ 
fense  of  what  the  executive  had  done. 
Let  me  cite  only  one  example. 

We  received  well-documented  evidence 
that  in  one  instance  military  assistance 
funds  had  been  used  to  construct  a  mili¬ 
tary  airfield  with  runways  designed  for 
handling  large  size  military  planes. 
The  military  assistance  program  for  the 
country  where  the  field  was  located  did 
not  include  any  planes  big  enough  to 
necessitate  such  long  runways.  This 
was  cited  as  an  example  of  bad  planning 
and  wasteful  expenditure.  Investiga¬ 
tion  by  the  committee,  however,  indi¬ 
cated  that  under  conditions  which  might 
arise,  this  particular  airfield  could  be 
very  useful  to  the  United  States  Air 
Force  and  that  our  planes  would  find  the 
long  nmways  most  helpful.  The  coun¬ 
try  involved  was  not  willing  to  have  an 
airfield  built  for  United  States  use.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  very  glad  to  have 
a  fully  up-to-date  field  constructed  for 
their  own  air  force.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  was  entirely  justified. 

We  received  convincing  testimony 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
from  a  number  of  our  colleagues  who 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Operations  that  the 
administrative  and  control  procedures  of 
the  program  are  continually  improving. 
Many  of  the  conditions  described  in  field 
investigations  have  already  been  cor¬ 
rected.  The  Comptroller  General  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  had  found  no  evidence  of 
fraud  in  the  operation  of  the  mutual 
security  program.  We  had  no  evidence 
that  the  situation  had  ever  gotten  out 
of  hand — and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,^  that  we  can  expect  continuous 
improvement. 

The  action  which  we  take  on  this  bill 
will  determine  whether  or  not  we  are 
to  continue  our  effort  to  win  the  cold 
war.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  a 
number  of  people  today  who  try  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  cold  war.  Some  of  them  appar¬ 
ently  believe  that  we  should  pay  no  at¬ 
tention  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  Near 
East,  or  North  Africa,  or  in  France,  or 
in  Indonesia.  They  seem  to  reason  that 
we  can  concentrate  on  our  own  internal 
affair^  and  at  the  same  time  be  making 
ourselves  stronger.  Just  how  we  would 
become  stronger  without  overseas  bases 
and  without  the  vital  materials  which 
we  obtain  from  other  nations  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  clear.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
while  it  would  take  a  Soviet  bomber 
about  9  hours  to  fiy  from  Moscow  to 
Chicago,  it  would  take  an  interconti¬ 
nental  ballistic  missile  20  minutes  to 
cover  the  same  distance.  Nevertheless, 
there  apparently  are  some  who  believe 
that  we  can  ignore  what  goes  on  beyond 
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our  shores  and  that  some  day  the  bad 
dream  will  be  over  and  we  will  find  that 
we  are  living  in  a  better  world.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  many  who  see  the 
situation  in  this  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  afraid  that 
there  are  larger  numbers  of  people  who 
would  like  to  ignore  certain  phases  of 
the  cold  war.  There  are  imdoubtedly 
some  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  France  and  who  feel  pessimistic 
as  to  the  future  of  NATO. 

There  are  others  who  are  fed  up  with 
the  behavior  of  certain  the  the  Arab 
states  and  who  say  that  if  they  don’t 
know  any  better  let  them  go  commu¬ 
nistic.  There  are  some  people  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  discontinue  our  ef¬ 
forts  to  cooperate  with  the  so-called  neu¬ 
tral  nations.  I  am  well  aware  that  some 
believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  supply 
weapons  to  other  nations  but  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  provide  them  with  cotton, 
machinery,  and  other  types  of  economic 
aid. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  waging  a 
cold  war  is  a  complex  operation.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we. would  be  justified  in 
abandoning  our  efforts  in  any  of  the 
directions  which  I  have  referred  to.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  France  and  NATO  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  difficult  problems.  Yet 
they  are  too  important  to  us  for  us  to 
either  definitely  write  them  off  or  to 
ignore  them. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  similar  situ¬ 
ation  in  respect  to  the  Mid  East  countries. 
Their  geographical  location  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  free  world.  The  fact 
that  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  oil  re¬ 
sources  are  in  the  Middle  East  is  too 
important  to  be  ignored.  It  is  better 
for  the  United  States  if  the  so-called 
neutral  nations  continue  their  present 
policies  than  to  have  them  formally  join 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Carrying  on  a  cold  war  is  a  long- 
drawn-out  and  frustrating  experience. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  us  to 
regard  the  cold  war  as  lost  or  to  take 
action  which  would  make  it  inevitable 
for  us  to  lose  it. 

The  mutual-security  program  is  vital 
to  our  military  strategy  and  to  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  President  Eisenhower  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  program  this  year  used 
these  words : 

Yet  our  expenditures  for  mutual  security 
are  fully  as  Important  to  our  national  de¬ 
fense  as  expenditures  for  our  own  forces 
and  dollar  for  dollar  buy  us  more  In  security. 
For  the  safety  of  our  families — the  future  of 
our  children  and  our  continued  existence 
as  a  Nation  we  cannot  afiord  to  slacken  our 
support  of  the  mutual-security  program. 

Admiral  Radford  has  testified  that  the 
military  assistance  which  we  give  to 
other  nations  is  “part  and  parcel  of  our 
own  defense.’’ 

This  is  the  way  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twin¬ 
ing,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  evaluates  the  problem  which  the 
United  States  faces  today: 

The  cold  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  depends  upon 
our  collective  security  system  which.  In  turn, 
depends  upon  our  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  may  be  some  alternative  to  collec¬ 
tive  security  and  military  assistance.  Maybe 


those  who  make  the  broad  charge  that  all 
money  spent  In  this  area  goes  down  the 
rathole  know  what  that  alternative  Is,  but, 
so  far,  no' responsible  military  man  has  been 
able  to  think  of  it. 

We  simply  don’t  have  the  manpower,  the 
materiel,  or  the  money  to  take  on  the  entire 
defense  of  the  free  world  ourselves,  and  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  is  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  our  own  defense. 

If  a  substantial  part  of  the  free  world  falls 
or  slips  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  our  chances 
of  being  able  to  defend  ourselves  dim  in 
proportion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  pro¬ 
vides  the  means  for  implementing  the 
continuation  of  our  efforts  to  win  the 
cold  war.  Our  military  strategy  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  mutual-se¬ 
curity  program  will  go  forward  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  bill.  Let  no  one  forget, 
as  we  consider  this  bill  during  the  next 
few  days,  that  what  we  are  doing  will 
affect  not  only  the  security  of  our  own 
country  but  the  future  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  would  like  to  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  for  a  very  fine 
statement,  and  I  realize  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  worked  hard  on  this  bill,  but 
there  are  several  matters  that  I  cannot 
understand.  First  of  all,  military  assist¬ 
ance  is  broken  down  into  six  categories: 
European  theater,  Far  East,  Near  East 
and  south  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  noncountry.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  how  much  we  are  giving  to  each 
of  the  countries  in  all  the  categories. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  report,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  it  in  the  hearings.  There  are 
12  volumes  of  hearings.  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  know  and  that  the  items 
should  be  broken  down. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Early  this  year  a  book 
on  the  mutual-security  program  was  de¬ 
livered  to  eveiY  Member  of  the  House 
with  a  chapter  breaking  it  down  on  a 
regional  basis.  Of  course,  the  military 
assistance  that  goes  to  each  individual 
country  is  classified  material.  We  can¬ 
not  spell  out  the  type  of  military  mate¬ 
rial  they  are  obtaining.  I  placed  in  the 
Record  sometime  in  March  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  room,  these  were  six  volumes 
containing  this  classified  material  and 
that  any  Member  of  the  House  was  priv¬ 
ileged  to  go  there  and  examine  them  at 
his  convenience  as  long  as  he  would 
respect  the  security  regulation. 

The  books  are  on  the  table,  and  if  the 
gentleman  will  turn  to  his  right,  he  will 
be  able  to  obtain  that  information. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  books  are  right 
here  at  the  committee  table  for  any 
Member  to  examine,  subject  to  security 
regulations.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  since  the  military  amoimt 
has  been  reduced  $160  million,  the 
amounts  contained  in  the  books  for  each 
country  might  have  to  share  a  part  of 
that  reductiqn. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  That  is  fine,  but  I 
think  that  we  are  overdoing  this  secu¬ 
rity  just  a  little  bit,  and  I  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  that  kind  of  a  system  the  way 
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it  works  here.  I  think  that  we  should 
know.  Why,  my  goodness  gracious,  I 
talked  to  people  in  the  State  IJepart- 
ment,  and  they  gave  me  infoimation 
relative  to  some  of  these  items,  and  they 
could  be  trusted,  but  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public  cannot  be 
ti’usted.  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  rank¬ 
ing  Republican  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Chiperfield]. 

(Mr.  cniPERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VoRYs] .  He  has  chosen  not  to  run  again. 
During  his  20  years  of  service  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  in  the 
House  he  has  been  a  tower  of  strength. 
No  one  has  been  more  conscientious  in 
standing  up  for  what  he  felt  was  right 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  om*  country. 
His  leaving  will  not  only  be  a  great  loss 
to  this  committee  and  the  Congress  but 
the  Nation  as  well.  I  am  sure  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  join  me  in  extending  to  John 
every  good  wish  for  the  coming  years. 

'The  purpose  of  the  mutual  security 
program  is  to  help  develop  and  strength¬ 
en  the  nations  of  the  free  world  in  a 
common  effort  to  maintain  peace  and 
achieve  progress.  It  is  a  major  instru¬ 
ment  in  maintaining  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  Communist 
menace.  Not  only  is  there  the  threat  of 
military  action  and  economic  penetra¬ 
tion  but  the  Communist  tactics  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  aggression,  subversion,  in¬ 
timidation,  treachery,  and  broken  prom¬ 
ises. 

The  Reds  have  400  line  divisions  in¬ 
cluding  175  Soviet,  145  Red  Chinese,  and 
80  satellite,  Russia  has  the  largest  air 
force  in  the  world  and  the  second  best 
navy  including  over  500  submarines. 
She  has  A-bombs,  H-bombs,  and  guided 
missiles. 

We  have  met  this  threat  by  Joining 
military  alliances  with  some  42  nations 
of  the  world,  and  by  entering  into  bi¬ 
lateral  treaties  with  Korea,  Free  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  We  also 
have  regional  arrangements  through 
NATO,  SEATO,  the  Rio  Treaty,  and 
ANZUS,  as  well  as  participating  in  the 
Baghdad  Pact. 

Through  these  collective  security 
agreements  we  are  able  to  build  up  the 
military  strength  of  our  allies  and  to 
modernize  their  militaiT  forces.  They 
enable  us  to  have  over  250  protective  air¬ 
bases  and  installations  around  the  pe¬ 
riphery  of  Russia  and  her  satellites. 
These  agreements  also  safeguard  our  ac¬ 
cess  to  strategic  materials  badly  needed 
for  our  own  defense.  At  the  same  time 
they  enable  us  to  defend  ourselves  and 
the  free  world  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

Between  the  years  1950  and  1957  our 
own  defense  cost  us  $277  billion.  Our 
present  strength  is  slightly  over  900,000 
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men,  44,000  aircraft,  and  1,900  naval 
ships  including  reserves. 

During  the  same  period  we  furnished 
our  allies  in  NATO  $19.7  billion  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes.  During  that  period 
NATO  countries  spent  $105  billion,  Can¬ 
ada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  spent 
$17  billion  or  a  total  of  $142  billion  in¬ 
cluding  our  share  of  $19.7  billion. 

These  figures  disclose  the  defense  of 
this  area  is  not  a  one-way  street  main¬ 
tained  entirely  at  our  own  expense,  but 
that  our  NATO  allies  are  contributing 
their  share.  For  the  expenditure  of 
$19.7  billion  to  NATO,  in  addition  to  our 
own  forces,  NATO  now  has  4.7  million 
men  under  arms,  32,000  aircraft,  and 
2,500  combatant  vessels.  In  other  words 
for  this  comparatively  small  amount  we 
have  about  5  times  as  many  men,  two- 
thirds  as  many  airplanes,  and  over  600 
more  naval  vessels  than  what  we  ob¬ 
tained  for  $277  billion  for  our  own 
forces — see  chart  in  committee  report, 
page  24.  During  the  period  referred  to 
NATO  countries  spent  over  5  times  as 
much  for  their  own  defense  as  we  did. 
For  example,  in  1957  they  put  up  $7 
for  every  dollar  we  contributed  to  our 
mutual  defense. 

The  system  of  defensive  alliances  over 
the  world  has  built  up  a  total  strength 
in  which  our  home  forces  represent  only 
about  one-flfth  of  the  ground  force 
strength,  one-half  of  the  combat  planes 
available,  and  one-third  of  the  naval 
craft  in  readiness. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  we  could 
have  built  up  an  equivalent  amount  of 
manpower  and  armament  by  ourselves, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  terrific  drain  on 
our  resources  both  in  men  and  dollars. 
In  addition,  we  have  obtained  more  than 
250  airfields,  newer  early-warning  sys¬ 
tems,  better  communication  systems, 
and  improved  and  modernized  support 
imits. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  been  able 
to  build  up  such  a  tremendous  deterrent 
and  retaliatory  force  for  so  much  less 
money  is  because  it  costs  so  much  less 
to  maintain  an  allied  soldier.  Each  year 
it  costs  the  United  States,  taking  into 
consideration  pay  allowance,  subsist¬ 
ence.  and  individual  clothing,  $3,515  for 
every  American  soldier.  To  maintain 
an  American  soldier  overseas,  including 
transportation,  fringe  benefits,  and  so 
forth,  costs  an  additionai  $3,000. 

It  costs  a  great  deal  less  to  maintain 
foreign  soldiers.  For  example,  it  costs 
annually  only  $147  to  maintain  a  Tai¬ 
wan  serviceman,  in  Korea  $302,  in 
Greece  $424,  in  Pakistan  $485,  in  Brazil 
$776,  in  the  Netherlands  $822,  in  France 
$1,440,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  $1,- 
863.  This  is  an  average  of  only  $470  per 
man  to  maintain  an  allied  serviceman 
abroad — see  chart  in  committee  report, 
page  26. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
field  of  economic  aid.  Many  feel  it  is 
more  important  than  military  aid  and 
I  believe  it  is  at  least  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance. 

As  of  February  1,  1958,  the  main  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  has  made  credit  and  grant 
agreements  with  15  free  world  countries 
totalmg  $1,574,000,000.  Their  goal  is 
to  gain  control  of  these  countries  by  eco¬ 


nomic  penetration  and  then  by  subver¬ 
sion.  It  would  be  folly  on  our  part  to 
ignore  this  new  threat  and  not  take 
every  reasonable  step  to  meet  it. 

To  withdraw  our  support  from  these 
economic  programs  would  be  to  hand 
over  one  by  one  these  free  countries  to 
the  Communists.  We  are  meeting  this 
threat  in  a  number  of  ways.  While  our 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  cut  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  request  $339  million,  largely  in 
the  military  field,  it  did  not  make  any  re¬ 
duction  in  the  economic  field.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  it  added  $8  million  to  the 
program. 

In  my  judgment  further  cuts  in  the 
authorization  would  involve  elimination 
or  curtailment  of  important  phases  of 
the  program. 

There  have  been  many  complaints 
that  the  personnel  carrying  out  the  eco¬ 
nomic  phases  of  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  were  poorly  qualified  to  perform 
their  assignments.  In  many  cases  they 
have  not  received  proper  training. 
Sometimes  there  are  language  deficien¬ 
cies.  Frequently,  due  to  lack  of  funds, 
there  is  no  assurance  of  proper  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  program.  It  is  thought 
by  authorizing  this  additional  amount 
some  of  these  mistakes  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated  and  it  will  be  possible  to  place 
better  trained  and  qualified  personnel 
in  the  field  so  as  to  carry  out  a  more 
efScient  program. 

Last  year  we  made  a  significant  change 
in  our  policy  of  economic  aid.  Instead 
of  following  the  practice  of  giving  grants 
to  countries  which  require  no  repayment 
the  Congress  authorized  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $500  million  for  a  Development 
Loan  Fund,  and  in  addition  authorized 
an  appropriation  of  $625  million  for  use, 
begirming  fiscal  year  1959.  This  makes 
it  possible  to  engage  in  long-range  eco¬ 
nomic  programs  so  badly  needed  in 
many  of  the  newly  independent  and  im- 
developed  coimtries  of  the  world.  If  we 
do  not  help  stabilize  the  economy  of  these 
countries,  it  is  a  sure  thing  the  Commu¬ 
nists  will  in  an  effort  to  get  them  on 
their  side. 

Incidentally,  this  bill  converts  the  loan 
fund  to  a  Government  corporation  there¬ 
by  making  it  a  more  effective  means  for 
providing  such  assistance.  In  so  doing  it 
has  in  no  way  lessened  congressional 
control  of  the  fund.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  making  it  a  Government  corporation 
it  gives  Congress  additional  control  over 
the  fimd  by  making  it  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act. 

In  this  bill  we  have  tried  to  more 
clearly  separate  the  military  functions 
of  the  mutual  security  bill  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic.  For  the  first  time  we  recognize 
defense  support  is  in  reality  economic 
aid.  Defense  support  is  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  certain  nations  which  receive 
United  States  military  aid  in  order  that 
they  may  support  larger  military  forces 
than  they  would  otherwise  be  able  to  do. 

As  I  have  expressed  on  numerous  oc¬ 
casions,  I  believe  under  the  point  4, 
or  technical  assistance  programs,  if  con¬ 
fine  to  its  original  purposes  whereby  we 
give  technical  assistance,  our  knowledge 
and  skills,  to  imdeveloped  countries  in 
the  field  of  agriculture,  health,  sanita- 
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tion,  and  education,  we  get  more  for  our 
money  than  under  almost  any  other  pro¬ 
gram,  I  am  glad  to  report  these  pro¬ 
grams,  to  a  very  large  extent,  are  being 
so  limited.  Next  year  more  than  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  will  be  used  to  pay' for 
United  States  technicians,  the  training 
of  local  participants,  and  for  services  of 
American  universities  and  contractors. 
Only  about  8  percent  will  be  spent  on 
supplies  and  equipment. 

By  the  very  nature  of  these  programs 
they  have  made  a  deep  impression  on 
many  peoples  in  the  undeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  and  have  garnered  for  us  a  most 
important  measure  of  good  will  and 
understanding  at  the  grassroot  levels. 
This  has  done  much  to  keep  these  coun¬ 
tries  out  of  the  Soviet  orbit. 

It  is  easy  to  be  critical  of  parts  of  a 
progi'am  that  is  global  in  scope.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  there  is  some  waste,  some 
inefBciency,  some  poor  personnel,  and 
some  unwise  programing.  But  these  de¬ 
fects  must  always  be  weighed  against 
the  benefits  that  we  Americans  derive 
from  a  stronger  world  of  free  people. 

There  have  been  many  charges  made 
to  discredit  the  program  which  upon  in¬ 
vestigation  have  been  found  to  be  false. 
Such  ridiculous  charges  have  been  made 
that  we  have  furnished  refrigerators  to 
Eskimos,  dress  suits  to  Greek  under¬ 
takers  and  baths  for  camel  drivers  in 
Egypt,  and  so  forth.  Your  committee 
has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  over 
90  such  charges  and  the  truth  concerning 
same  will  be  found  in  the  hearings. 

Undoubtedly  today  we  will  also  hear 
many  complaints  that  all  we  are  doing 
under  this  program  is  to  try  to  buy 
friends  and  that  we  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful  citing  such  incidents  as  occurred 
in  Lebanon  and  South  America.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned  if  the  only  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  buy  friends  I 
would  not  favor  it.  Everything  we  do 
should  be  solely  for  the  best  interest  of 
our  coimtry  and  for  promoting  peace. 
■While  we  may  not  have  won  friends  in 
some  instances  this  program  has  been 
effective.  Since  its  inauguration  in 
1950  only  north  Vietnam  and  Tibet 
have  been  added  to  the  Red  bloc.  If 
this  program  has  not  been  effective  why 
does  the  Soviet  spent  $18  million  a  year 
to  jam  the  Voice  of  America  so  as  to 
prevent  our  telling  the  world  of  our  ac¬ 
complishments.  At  every  opportunity 
she  tries  to  stir  up  strife  against  us  but 
fortunately  without  too  much  success. 

Critics  of  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram  do  not  seem  to  reaUze  that  it  has 
a  direct  beneficial  effect  upon  our  own 
economy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  nearly 
80  cents  of  eveiy  dollar  of  mutual  se¬ 
curity  fimds — a  higher  percentage  for 
military  hardware — will  be  spent  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  United  States;  and 
all  the  dollars  will  ultimately  be  spent 
here. 

For  example,  the  expenditures  in  the 
economic  field  help  United  States  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  farmers.-  Between  the 
years  1948-1957  there  was  spent  $1,891 
billion  for  machinery  in  the  United 
States,  $423  million  for  corn  and  $1,783 
billion  for  wheat.  According  to  ICA 
during  the  last  year  there  was  spent 
$3,690,000  with  Caterpillar  Co.  $3,726,000 
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with  International  Harvester,  and  so 
forth. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  provides  employment  for 
over  600,000  Americans  in  factories  and 
on  farms  each  year. 

I  believe  both  the  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  programs  should  be  continued  for 
our  own  self-interest.  Without  them 
we  might  find  ourselves  standing  alone 
in  a  hostile  world  with  neither  friends 
nor  allies  to  support  us  in  our  resistance 
to  the  totalitarian,  alien  doctrines  of  the 
Kremlin.  I  only  hope  that  we  in  the 
Congress  have  the  wisdom  to  continue 
the  mutual  security  program  and  there¬ 
by  help  insure  that  war  is  averted. 

As  President  Eisenhower  has  said,  “We 
must  carry  forward  the  neverending 
fight  for  peace,  for  security,  for  sound, 
sane  and  progressive  government  in 
America.” 

CAIX  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CHIPERPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Eighty-one 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  53] 


Abbltt 

Everett 

Power 

Anderson, 

Flood 

Preston 

Mont. 

Fogarty 

Rad  wan 

Ashley 

Fountain 

Rains 

Auchlncloss 

George 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Ajrres 

Green,  Pa. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Barden 

Gregory 

Riley 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Griffiths 

Robeson,  Va. 

Baumhart 

Gross 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Belcher 

Gwlnn 

Saund 

Bonner 

Hale 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Buckley 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Burdick 

HAbert 

Shuford 

Carrlgg 

Hillings 

Smith,  Miss. 

Celler 

Horan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Chelf 

Jackson 

Teller 

Christopher 

James, 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Clark 

Jenkins 

Tuck 

Coad 

Kluczynskl 

Ullman 

Collier 

McCarthy 

Watts 

Cooley 

McCulloch 

Wharton 

Coudert 

Meader 

Wbltener 

Cramer 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Whitten 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Moore 

Wler 

Dent 

Morris 

Willis 

Dies 

Norblad 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dooley 

Norrell 

Eberharter 

PhUbln 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Boggs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  finding 
Itself  without  a  quorum,  he  caused  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  334  Members 
answered  to  their  names,  disclosing  a 
quorum  to  be  present,  and  he  submitted 
a  list  of  the  absentees  for  printing  in 
the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  full  commit¬ 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gordon]. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.  R.  12181,  the  Mutual 


Security  Act  of  1958.  This  will  be  my 
last  opportunity  to  speak  in  this  august 
body  in  support  of  the  annual  renewal 
of  the  mutual  security  program  which  I 
have  steadfastly  worked  for  from  the 
beginning  as  the  surest  means  of  win¬ 
ning  the  cold  war  and  preventing  its 
eruption  into  hot  war. 

As  most  of  my  friends  and  colleagues 
know,  it  has  been  necessary  for  me  to 
undergo  major  surgery  for  a  circulatory 
condition,  and  although  I  have  been 
making  good  progress  under  the  skilled 
and  devoted  attention  of  my  doctors,  it 
has  been  necessary  for  me  drastically  to 
curtail  my  activities  and  to  arrange  my 
retirement  to  private  life  at  the  end  of 
this  term. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  voice  my 
deepest  appreciation  for  the  many 
kindnesses  and  the  understanding  which 
have  been  extended  me  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  particularly  happy  that  it  has  been 
possible  for  my  esteemed  and  dear 
friend.  Dr.  Morgan,  to  take  over  as  act¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  committee  during 
my  physical  incapacity.  Dr.  Morgan 
has  not  spared  himself  and  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  in  conducting  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  committee  and  steering  the 
important  mutual  security  bill  through 
the  committee  to  the  floor.  Under  his 
leadership  the  bill  has  been  very  greatly 
revised  and  improved  from  the  original 
draft  submitted  by  the  Executive.  Dr. 
Morgan  has  shown  a  keen  awareness  of 
the  problems  which  are  inherent  in  cer¬ 
tain  weaknesses  that  have  defveloped  in 
the  administration  of  the  program  and 
has  assured  me  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  that  he  will  arrange 
for  a  continuous  policy  review  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  administration  of  the 
program  and  do  everything  possible  to 
eliminate  waste,  extravagance,  and  in¬ 
efficiency,  It  is  my  belief  that  many  of 
the  new  provisions  which  have  been 
written  into  the  present  bill  under  his 
leadership  will  go  far  toward  improving 
existing  conditions. 

I  am  ^especially  pleased  today  to  be 
able  to  say  that  when  the  new  Congress 
convenes,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  have  as  its  chairman  a  legislator 
who  has  already  ably  demonstrated  his 
outstanding  qualifications  and  fitness 
for  the  post.  I  know  that  everyone  of 
us  us  will  be  proud  of  the  record  he  and 
the  committee  will  make.  I  also  wish  to 
say  a  word  in  praise  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  my  dear  friend 
John  Vorys,  who,  like  me,  is  not  a  candi¬ 
date  lor  reelection.  The  minority  and 
the  entire  House  will  feel  his  absence  in 
this  Hall  and  will  miss  his  wise  counsel 
and  debate.  I  know  that  he  will  carry 
with  him  the  best  wishes  of  all  of  us  for 
his  future  happiness  and  success  in 
whatever  endeavors  he  may  undertake. 

It  is  not  my  purjwse  to  discuss  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  bill  before  us 
today.  They  are  being  covered  in  more 
detail  by  Dr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Vorys  and 
other  members  of  the  committee.  I 
simply  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  reported 
this  bill  after  extended  hearings  and 
most  careful  deliberation  as  the  best 


legislative  answer  it  could  give  to  the 
challenge  confronting  our  Nation  as  a 
result  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries  of  the 
world.  You  will  note  from  reading  the 
Committee  report  that  the  mutual-se¬ 
curity  program  has  resulted  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  $20  billion  in  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  our  allies,  who  have  in  turn  spent 
$122  billion  of  their  own  funds  to  de¬ 
velop  their  mutual-defense  capacity,  and 
that  they  have  put  up  $7  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  we  contributed  to  their  armed  forces 
in  1957.  While  we  have  been  making 
this  $20  billion  contribution,  our  own 
defense  has  cost  us  $277  billion  from 
1950  through  1957.  Without  our  allies 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have 
spent  much  vaster  sums  in  building  up 
our  own  defense  strength. 

The  Communists  are  still  maintaining 
nearly  400  line  divisions  and  have  the 
largest  air  force  in  the  world.  The  Com¬ 
munist  leaders  cannot  help  knowing  in 
their  hearts  that  they  run  no  risk  of  our 
ever  waging  an  aggressive  war  against 
them  and  that  out  expenditures  have 
been  made  with  the  greatest  reluctance 
out  of  sheer  necessity  to  build  a  deter¬ 
rent  against  attack. 

Our  mutual-security  expenditures 
have  given  us  a  string  of  over  250  bases 
and  installations  strategically  located 
around  the  world  which  help  provide 
this  powerful  deterrent  against  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  cost 
of  the  mutual  security  program.  It  is 
costly,  but  the  only  alternative  is  even 
costlier  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  costlier  alternative,  r  hich 
would  mean  our  going  it  alone,  would 
not,  and  could  not,  be  effective.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  funds  we  expend  on  mutual  se¬ 
curity  are  a  less  costly  investment,  an 
insurance  policy  against  attack. 

For  example,  it  costs  us  $6,500  a  year 
to  transport  and  maintain  an  American 
serviceman  abroad  without  counting  his 
weapons.  The  cost  is  much  less  for  for¬ 
eign  soldiers,  ranging  from  $240  for  a 
Turkish  to  $1,863  for  a  British  soldier, 
and  the  average  cost  is  only  $840.  Sim¬ 
ple  arithmetic  shows  that  it  is  a  good 
investment  for  us  as  well  as  our  allies 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their 
forces  where  their  economies  are  unable 
to  sustain  this  burden  without  outside 
help. 

As  I  take  part  in  this  debate  it  is 
heartening  to  realize  that  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  true  facts  concerning 
the  mutual  security  program,  its  neces¬ 
sity  and  its  effects,  is  increasing.  The 
committee  report  emphasizes  a  fact 
whiQh  is  becoming  better  realized,  that 
large  cuts  in  or  elimination  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  would  not  only 
harm  our  defense  effort,  but  would  in¬ 
crease  the  present  economic  recession 
here  at  home.  Nearly  80  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  mutual  security  funds  is  spent 
in  the  United  States  and  all  is  ultimately 
spent  here.  Nearly  600,000  Americans 
in  factories  and  on  farms  owe  their 
employment  to  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  chart 
which  appears  on  page  11  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  which  shows  how  signifi¬ 
cantly  the  program  has  utilized  major 
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commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States.  From  April  3,  1948,  through 
June  30.  1957,  $2,370  million  of  mutual 
security  funds  have  been  spent  for  cot¬ 
ton,  $1,891  million  for  machinery,  $1,783 
million  for  wheat,  $477  million  for  petro¬ 
leum,  $466  million  for  iron  and  steel, 
$423  million  for  corn,  $406  million  for 
chemicals,  $404  million  for  coal  and  $351 
million  for  motor  vehicles.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  very  large  sums  spent 
on  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
which  have  been  sold  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  local  currencies. 

Although  my  health  did  not  permit  me 
to  participate  in  nor  to  attend  many 
of  the  recent  committee  hearings,  I  have 
followed  them  and  have  examined  the 
evidence  submitted  with  close  attention. 
My  conviction  has  been  confirmed  that 
our  security  and  the  security  and  free¬ 
dom  of  our  children  and  grandchildren 
depend  upon  the  collective  security  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  been  built  up  through  our 
foreign-aid  program.  No  witness  has 
ever  been  able  to  suggest  a  workable  or 
safe  alternative.  I  dislike  spending 
money  for  military  assistance  as  much  as 
anyone  possibly  can.  During  the  war  I 
supported  every  measure  to  increase  our 
strength  and  insure  victory.  In  a  sense, 
the  war  never  has  ended.  It  has  shifted 
Instead  to  a  different  but  just  as  deadly 
version,  which  we  speak  of  as  the  cold 
war.  Our  own  safety  and  security  de¬ 
mand  that  we  maintain  the  fight  which 
we  are  waging  through  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  to  preserve  our  freedom. 

I  tu-ge  the  House  to  vote  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  as  a  measure  which  is,  to  use  the 
words  of  Admiral  Radford,  “part  and 
parcel  of  our  own  defense.” 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary 
to  announce  the  next  part  of  general 
debate. 

Our  colleagues  from  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Car¬ 
nahan]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow],  have  gone  all 
over  the  United  States  talking  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  people,  explaining  with  charts 
what  this  program  is  about.  We  asked 
them  to  do  it  before  our  committee  and 
we  were  so  impressed  that  we  have  asked 
them  to  do  it  for  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today;  and  it  is  for  that  purpose 
I  now  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow].  I 
understand  a  similar  amount  of  time  will 
be  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  so  that  they  may  give  us  this  ex¬ 
planation  from  the  charts  that  has  been 
so  useful. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
25  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  for  25  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
the  25  minutes  allotted  to  me  I  now  allot 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Merrow],  such  part  of  it  as  he  may 
use,  and  I  ask  that  he  now  come  to  the 
floor. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  has  20  minutes 
time  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
neither  of  us  is  going  to  use  the  entire 
time  allotted  to  us  in  one  continuous 
speech  we  are  going  to  talk  back  and 
forth  and  it  is  his  intention  to  yield  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  me. 

With  the  assistance  of  several  charts 
we  have  here  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  and  I  will  attempt  to  explain 
some  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  program  as  we  have  been 
attempting  to  explain  the  program  in 
several  sections  of  the  coimtry.  We  are 
not  going  to  speak  simultaneously,  al¬ 
though  that  might  be  doing  you  a  favor, 
for  we  would  get  through  a  little  sooner. 
At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

(Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  under  discussion  today  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  mutual-security  program, 
commonly  called  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  I  sometimes  think  it  ought  to  be 
called  the  American-aid  program.  It 
has  at  times,  been  uncomplimentarily 
and  recklessly  called  the  great  give¬ 
away,  the  great  handout,  and  the  pour¬ 
ing  of  the  taxpayers’  money  down  a  rat- 
hole.  I  think  this  clarifies  the  subject 
which  we  have  under  discussion  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  it  is  all  of  those  things,  of 
course,  it  should  be  terminated. 

As  has  been  said  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  we 
have  done  considerable  speaking 
throughout  the  country.  My  colleague 
and  I  have  been  in  39  cities,  in  27  States 
of  the  country  and  have  given  88  plat- 
fonn  addresses,  and  wherever  possible 
those  platform  addresses  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  question  periods.  We  have 
participated  in  33  TV  programs,  31  radio 
programs  extending  anywhere  from  a 
minute  to  half  an  hour,  and  we  have 
conducted  29  press  conferences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  that  once  the 
program  is  explained  and  the  people 
realize  the  great  benefits  that  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  mutual  security  program, 
they  are  overwhelmingly  in  support  of 
the  program  and  its  continuation.  Some 
wonder  why  we  do  not  even  authorize 
and  appropriate  more  funds. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  We  would  like,  if 
possible,  to  make  om-  complete  presenta¬ 
tion.  We  have  several  charts  and  we 
wish  to  cover  all  of  them.  Then,  if  time 
permits,  we  will  be  glad  to  attempt  to 
answer  any  question  that  any  of  you 
may  wish  to  ask. 

This  first  map  shows  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  special  reference  to  the 
United  States.  You  note  the  line  from 
Chicago  to  Moscow  shows  that  it  is  only 
4,600  miles.  We  are  not  far  apart  in 
miles,  and  we  are  getting  closer  and 
closer  together  in  travel  time.  You  may 
be  able  to  see  that  there  are  several  red 
dots  on  the  map.  These  dots  represent 
areas  of  defense  bases.  They  are  not 
themselves  defense  basea  but  areas  in 
which  we  have  developed  defense  bases. 
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We  have  gotten  these  defense  bases, 
through  the  help  of  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  I  believe  had  we  received  no 
other  benefits  from  the  program  but 
these  bases,  we  would  have  gotten  our 
money’s  worth. 

Mr.  MERROW.  And,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  United  States  has  about 
250  military  installations  around  the 
world  and  that  we  are  negotiating  at  the 
present  time  to  place  our  IRBM  missiles 
on  bases  in  allied  countries.  By  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  date  the  potential  of  our 
friends  has  been  greatly  increased,  and 
therefore  it  is  exceedingly  important  to 
continue  the  program  in  the  interest  of 
our  own  security  and  the  security  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  The  next  chart 
shows  the  division  in  these  particular 
categories:  population,  areas,  steel,  coal, 
and  others  are  shown  on  the  chart.  The 
United  States  has  6  percent  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  world.  The  other  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  have  60  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  world.  The  Soviet 
bloc  has  34  percent.  In  steel  the  di¬ 
vision  is  about  equal  between  the  three 
groups,  with  the  United  States  in  a  little 
stronger  position;  in  coal,  about  the  same 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  a  stronger  posi¬ 
tion,  and  so  on  through  the  others.  We 
think  the  important  part  shown  by  this 
chart  is  that  so  long  as  the  countries 
making  up  the  central  portion  of  the 
chart  maintain  their  national  independ¬ 
ence,  the-usual  relationships  between  in¬ 
dependent  covmtries  will  be  carried  on 
between  these  countries  and  the  United 
States.  We  ,  will  pool  our  resources, 
so  to  speak,  but  if  the  countries  mak¬ 
ing  up  this  section  of  the  chart — and 
it  is  the  largest  section  in  most  cases — 
should  1  by  1  become  a  part  of  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc,  you  can  see  that  we  would  be 
isolated  more  and  more  and  eventually 
might  have  to  attempt  to  go  it  alone. 
These  countries  in  this  bloc  are  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  nationally  independent.  To 
me  the  important  thing  is  that  they 
maintain  their  national  independence. 
Our  mutual  security  program  has  helped 
them  to  get  thpir  independence,  and.  is 
now  helping  them  to  strengthen  their 
position  of  independence. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Any  appraisal,  in  my 
opinion,  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
ought  to  take  into  account  and  must  take 
into  account  the  type  of  world  in  which 
we  live.  So,  before  explaining  this  chart, 
Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  call  attention  very 
briefly  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  world 
filled  with  tremendous  power.  Enrico 
Fermi,  who  has  been  called  the  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  atomic  age,  in  1942  succeeded 
in  making  the  discovery  of  the  controlled 
nuclear  reaction  and  the  announcement 
was  made  to  Dr.  Conant,  of  Harvard,  by 
Dr.  Compton  who  said  over  the  phone; 

The  Italian  navigator  arrived  at  the  shores 
of  the  new  world. 

And  indeed  he  had,  because  that  was 
the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  era.  Now 
we  have  the  space  era,  so  both  eras  are 
running  concurrently.  Of  course,  Fenni 
had  to  work  on  the  mathematical  discov¬ 
eries  made  by  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  who  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  mind  of  this 
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century.  Everybody,  I  think,  is  familiar 
with  the  famous  Einstein  formula — E 
equals  MC  squared.  I  would  not  attempt 
to  explain,  of  course,  how  it  is  derived, 
because  there  are  very  few  people,  as  I 
understand  it,  who  can  do  this.  But  I 
think  we  can  appreciate  the  tremendous 
power  behind  the  formula  by  keeping  in 
mind  that  E  equals  the  energy  when  a 
certain  amount  of  mass  is  transformed 
into  energy.  In  other  words,  when  mass 
in  the  hydrogen  bomb  is  transformed 
into  energy,  then  E  equals  M,  whatever 
the  weight  is,  whether  it  is  a  gram  or  a 
pound,  multiplied  by  C  squared.  C  is 
the  important  factor,  which  is  the  speed 
of  light  at  186,000  miles  a  second  or  30 
billion  centimeters  per  second. 

So,  if  you  have  1  gram  of  matter,  a 
tiny  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  it  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  energy,  then  the  energy  in 
ergs  is  equal  to  1 — if  it  is  1  gram — multi¬ 
plied  by  30  billion  squared;  or  when  1 
gram  is  transferred  into  energy,  it  is 
900,000,000,000  billion  ergs  or  25  million 
kilowatt-hours,  or  the  amount  of  energy 
generated  by  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
running  at  full  capacity  for  12  V2  hom’s. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  foreign  pol¬ 
icy?  It  has  evei’ything  to  do  with  foreign 
policy  because  the  mind  of  man  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  going  into  the  atom  and  di¬ 
vesting  it  of  its  hidden  energy,  and  with 
the  hydrogen  bomb  there  is  no  city  on 
this  earth  that  cannot  be  reduced  to  sim¬ 
ply  a  hole  in  the  ground.  Therefore,  our 
foreign  policy  must  be  developed  in  such 
a  way  that  we  preserve  the  peace. 

So,  this  is  a  world  filled  with  tremen¬ 
dous  power  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  a  rather  sharply  divided  world  with 
the  Communist  bloc  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  free  nations  on  the  other.  We  find 
ourselves  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
with  tremendous  responsibility.  The 
Communists  would  destroy  the  freedoms 
which  we  often  take  for  granted:  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religion,,  freedom  of  assembly, 
and  the  opportunity  of  the  individual  to 
develop  according  to  his  innate  ability. 

So,  then,  we  are  in  a  world  filled  with 
power.  We  are  in  a  sharply  divided 
world.  We  find  that  the  conflict  is 
joined  and  involves  the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  a  sentence  that'  was  in  the 
Declaration  of  ij^ashington  in  1956, 
agreed  to  by  President  Eisenhower  and 
the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  Sir  Anthony  Eden,  in  which  it 
was  said : 

We  are  conscious  that  In  this  year  1956 
there  still  rages  the  age-old  struggle  between 
those  who  believe  that  naan  has  his  origin 
and  destiny  in  God  and  those  who  treat 
man  as  if  he  were  destined  merely  to  serve 
a  state  machine. 

This  is  obviously  as  true  today  as 
when  it  was  first  stated.  On  this  chart 
w'e  show  the  newly  independent  coun¬ 
tries  and  how  they  are  strategically  lo¬ 
cated.  This  is  the  division  of  the 
population  of  the  world;  total  world 
population  2,750,000,000.  The  Sino- 
Soviet  Bloc  35  percent  or  950  million. 
The  newly  independent  countries  25 
percent,  or  700  million. 


The  free  world:  The  United  States  6 
percent  and  the  rest  of  it  40  percent 
with  a  total  of  1,100,000,000. 

The  newly  independent  countries  are 
Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Ghana,  In¬ 
dia,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Jordan,  Republic 
of  Korea,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Ma¬ 
laya,  Morocco,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Sudan,  Syria,  Tunisia,  and  Vietnam. 

Strategically  located,  they  have  won 
their  independence  in  recent  yearg  and 
our  problem  through  the  mutual-secur¬ 
ity  program  is  to  keep  the  free  world  free 
and  to  help  these  nations  maintain  their 
independence  because,  if  this  part  of  the 
world,  the  free  nations  and  the  newly 
independent  countries  can  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  and  free,  then  we  need  not  fear. 

Mr.  DARNAHAN.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  25  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  world  have  gotten  their 
national  independence  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  In  the  period  that  we 
have  had  foreign  aid  or  the  mutual-se¬ 
curity  program,  one-fourth  of  the  people 
of  the  earth  have  become  nationally  in¬ 
dependent.  I  know  that  there  are  those 
who  say  that  we  are  only  squandering 
the  taxpayer’  money  on  the  foreign-aid 
programs  because  there  are  no  accom¬ 
plishments — they  say.  They  say  that 
the  world  is  fast  going  Communistic. 

This  chart  shows  that  that  statement 
just  is  not  true.  As  many  people  have 
gained  their  national  independence  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  as  have  gone 
Communist.  In  fact,  the  score  is  on  the 
side  of  the  free  world.  Our  foreign-aid 
program  has  helped  these  people  to  gain 
their  independence  in  the  first  place  and, 
as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  now  helping 
them  to  strengthen  their  position  of  in¬ 
dependence. 

This  chart  shows  the  strategic  mater¬ 
ials  from  other  free  nations. 

The  dark  red  in  each  of  the  items 
shows  the  imports  and  the  yellow  shows 
the  domestic  production. 

This  chart  also  shows  just  how  inter¬ 
dependent  the  free  nations  of  the  earth 
are  and  it  shows  just  how  dependent 
we  are  upon  the  other  independent  na¬ 
tions  throughout  the  earth.  If  you  ex¬ 
amine  this  chart  the  facts  it  reveals  are 
rather  startling. 

This  is  the  item  of  nickel.  We  must 
impKjrt  96  percent  of  the  nickel  that  we 
use. 

This  is  mercury.  We  must  import  67 
percent. 

Platinum,  98  percent. 

Antimony,  88  percent. 

Tungsten,  59  percent. 

Bauxite,  78  percent. 

Natural  rubber,  100  percent. 

Tin,  100  percent. 

Chrome,  91  percent. 

Industrial  diamonds,  100  percent. 

Manganese,  86  percent. 

Cobalt,  80  percent. 

If  these  countries,  that  are  still  main¬ 
taining  their  national  independence, 
from  which  these  items  come  should  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  then  we 
will  not  get  these  materials.  We  know 
that  if  these  materials  should  be  denied 
that  our  own  great  industry  would  slow 
down.  If  enough  of  them  are  denied, 
our  industry  will  come  to  a  halt.  These 
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are  some  of  the  things  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  is  doing  for  us.  It  is  mak¬ 
ing  available  these  absolutely  essential 
materials  for  our  industry.  We  could 
show  on  other  charts  numerous  other 
items  important  to  our  industry  that 
must  be  imported.  Incidentally,  this 
chart  on  imports  is  an  excellent  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  extension  of  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  act. 

This  chart  deals  with  another  element 
in  the  world  in  which  we  find  om-selves. 
Congressman  Merrow  has  just  told  you 
we  are  in  a  world  filled  with  power,  so 
much  power  tl^at  we  are  not  sure  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  it.  It  is  a 
sharply  divided  world.  Never,  in  my 
opinion,  has  the  world  been  quite  so 
sharply  divided  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 
It  is  divided  not  necessarily  in  power 
blocs  as  in  the  past,  but  divided,  and 
rallying,  behind  ideologies — the  ideology 
of  democracy  and  freedom  and  abund¬ 
ance  and  security — and  the  ideology  of 
international  communism. 

This  chart  describes  the  lot  of  human¬ 
ity  throughout  the  earth.  In  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  own  national  welfare 
in  the  future,  we  must  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  all  of  humanity.  This  chart 
gives  a  comparison  between  the  devel¬ 
oped  areas  and  the  underdeveloped  areas 
in  five  categories. 

The  first  category  is  income.  The  long 
line  at  the  top  represents  the  average 
annual  income  of  those  who  live  in  the 
developed  areas.  The  developed  area 
includes  the  United  States  and  some  of 
the  other  more  highly  developed  coun¬ 
tries.  Here  you  see  average  annual 
income  per  person  in  the  developed 
areas,  including  the  United  States,  is 
$1,400  a  year.  In  the  imderdeveloped 
areas,  which  includes  most  of  the  human 
beings  living  at  this  time,  it  averages 
$120  per  year. 

If  there  was  a  line  representing  the 
United  States  and  another  line  repre¬ 
senting  some  of  the  lesser  developed 
countries,  the  disparity  would  be  even 
wider  than  is  shown  here. 

This  portion  of  the  chart  shows  power 
or  lack  of  power.  In  the  developed  areas 
we  have  2,200  kilowatts  of  electricity  per 
person  per  year.  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas  there  is  86  kilowatts  per  person  per 
year. 

This  portion  of  the  chart  shows  roads 
or  lack  of  roads.  In  the  developed  areas 
we  have  a  thousand  miles  of  road  for 
each  thousand  miles  of  area.  In  the 
underdeveloped  areas  there  is  75  miles 
of  road  per  1,000  square  miles  of  area  in 
comparison  to  the  1,000. 

These  two  lines  on  the  chart  take  a 
little  steam  out  of  the  criticism  that 
in  the  foreign-aid  program  we  are  only 
wasting  the  taxpayers’  money  when  we 
are  helping  in  the  construction  of  gen¬ 
erating  capacities  which  some  contend 
are  not  needed.  But  if  you  look  at  the 
chart  you  will  see  that  generating  ca¬ 
pacity  is  needed  almost  anywhere. 
Many  roads,  they  say,  that  we  build  are 
wasting  the  taxpayers’  money;  it  is  al¬ 
leged  that  we  are  building  roads  that 
do  not  go  anywhere.  With  the  number 
of  roads  in  the  undeveloped  areas,  I  sub- 
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mit  that  any  road  in  these  areas  must 
go  somewhere. 

This  portion  of  the  chart  shows  life 
expectancy.  In  the  developed  areas  we 
can  expect  to  live  to  be  67  years  old. 
That  is  still  encouragement  to  some  of 
us.  In  the  underdeveloped  areas  they 
can  only  expect  to  live  to  be  36  years 
old. 

This  is  literacy  or  illiteracy.  In  the 
developed  areas  we  are  95  percent  liter¬ 
ate.  In  the  underdeveloped  areas  they 
are  35  percent  literate.  In  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  foreign  policy  or  of  the  future 
of  our  own  great  country,  I  think  we 
ought  to  keep  six  very  simple  things  in 
mind.  It  will  help  us  in  responding  to 
questions  on  foreign  policy  and  foreign 
aid.  I  shall  name  them  for  you  without 
lengthy  discussion. 

First,  most  of  the  people  of  the  world 
live  in  Asia  and  Africa.  If  world  order 
evolves  in  which  a  free  country  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  free,  then  the  people  of  Asia 
and  Africa  will  play  an  important  role 
because  that  is  w^here  most  of  the  people 
live.  Second,  most  of  the  people  of  the 
world  are  not  of  the  white  race.  The 
white  race  is  in  the  minority.  Third, 
most  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  eco¬ 
nomically  poor.  Fourth,  most  of  the 
people  of  the  world  do  not  have  enough 
of  the  proper  kind  of  food.  To  be 
brutal  about  it,  most  of  the  people  of  the 
world  are  hungry.  Fifth,  most  of  the 
people  of'  the  world  are  sick.  Sixth, 
most  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  illit¬ 
erate.  On  that  point  I  must  say  that 
most  of  the  children  of  the  world  do  not 
go  to  school  because,  as  we  say  down  in 
the  Ozark,  “There  just  ain’t  no  school.” 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  on  May  28  and  29,  and  on  June  5, 
1957,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House,  with  Congressman  Carnahan 
as  chairman,  heard  religious  leaders  rep¬ 
resenting  various  denominations,  testify 
on  the  moral  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  people  who  are  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  om-selves.  May  I  read  the  list 
of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  the  first 
day: 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman,  minister, 
Christ  Church.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Boss,  executive  secretary 
for  United  Nations  and  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Affairs  for  the  Board  of  World 
Peace  for  the  Methodist  Church. 

The  late  Dr.  A.  Powell  Davies,  minister. 
All  Souls  Church,  Unitarian,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Rt.  Rev.  Angus  Dun,  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Diocese  of 
Washington. 

Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Feldman,  president. 
Synagogue  Council  of  America,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Rev.  James  L.  Vizzard,  S.  J.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Con¬ 
ference. 

I  cannot  read,  of  course,  everything 
that  was  presented  to  the  committee. 
As  typical  of  what  was  said.  I  quote  Dr. 
Sockman,  “we  do  not  conceive  of  the 
economic  aid  proposals  as  a  giveaway 
program.” 

Father  Vizzard  said,  “if  we  dedicate 
ourselves  to  a  program  for  shared  abun¬ 
dance,  we  may  never  again  be  called 


upon  to  dedicate  our  lives  and  our  wealth 
to  a  program  of  shared  disaster.” 

Rabbi  Feldman  stated:  “As  our  Na¬ 
tion,  which  is  so  privileged,  shares  its 
technology,  its  economic  abundance,  its 
life-preseiwing  resources,  our  actions  will 
demonstrate  our  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  other  human  beings.” 

And  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for 
carrying  on  this  program  we  would  have 
sufficient  reason  in  the  moral  obligation 
as  the  wealthiest  Nation  in  the  world 
to  caiTy  on  a  program  of  helping  those 
that  are  less  fortimate  than  ourselves. 

I  have  seen  deplorable  conditions  in 
many  villages  around  the  world.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  I  could  say  to  the 
people  in  my  own  district  as  well  as  peo¬ 
ple  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  in 
asking  them  to  continue  to  supply 
money  for  improving  conditions  in  the 
free  world.  As  I  thought  the  matter  over 
I  recalled  the  account  of  the  last  judg¬ 
ment  which  we  are  all  familiar  with, 
and  part  of  it  which  states,  as  you 
know:  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  breth¬ 
ren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.”  Surely 
we  have  a  moral  obligation. 

This  chart  shows  the  breakdown  of 
what  was  made  available  for  this  year: 
$3,436,000,000.  Fifty-five  percent  is  for 
military  assistance;  defense  support  21 
percent;  all  others  24  percent. 

Military  assistance  is  $1,879  million; 
defense  support,  $725  million;  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund,  $300  million;  technical 
cooperation,  $142  million;  special  assist¬ 
ance,  $225  million,  and  other  programs, 
$165  million. 

This  next  chart  shows  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
It  sets  forth  what  was  requested  and 
what  the  committee  voted. 

Military  assistance  $1,800,000,000  with 
a  cut  of  $160  million,  leaving  $1,640,- 
000,000. 

-  Defense  support  $835  million  with  a 
cut  of  $60  million. 

Technical  cooperation  was  increased 
by  $8  million. 

Special  assistance  $212  million  with  a 
cut  of  $27  million.  Contingency  fund 
$200  million  with  a  cut  of  $200  million. 

All  others,  $106  million. 

So  the  total  cut  in  the  authorization 
was  $339  million. 

Here  is  the  division  of  the  expenditures 
as  requested  by  the  Executive :  Military 
assistance  46  percent;  defense  support 
21  percent;  development  loan  fund  16 
percent;  all  others  17  percent. 

•  That  gives  what  happened  to  the  re¬ 
quest  in  the  committee.  Here  we  have 
a  siunmary  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
bill,  making  a  total  request  for  new 
money  amounting  to  $2,958,000,000. 

The  difference  between  this  figure  and 
$3,940,000,000  which  was  the  program 
presented  by  the  Executive  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  of  $625  million 
which  was  authorized  last  year,  the  State 
Department  administrative  expense  au- 
‘thorization  of  $6,700,000,  and  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  program  of  $12,500,000  pre¬ 
viously  authorized  and  the  cut  voted  by 
the  Committee  of  $339  million.  This 
Explains  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  authorization  that  is  carried  in  this 
bill. 


On  this  cha.rt  we  see  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  in  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  total  United  States  budget  which  is 
5  percent,  or  $3,900,000,000. 

Defense  is  $41,600,000,000,  and  all 
others  is  $26,900,000,000. 

This  shows  what  a  small  part  of  the 
entire  budget  this  so-called  foreign  aid, 
or  the  “great  giveaway  program”  is. 

I  feel  in  this  connection  we  ought  to 
keep  in  mind  some  other  figures.  I  have 
seen  in  the  press,  and  you  have  also  seen 
the  statement  that  since  the  last  war  we 
have  spent  $60  billion  plus  in  aid  pro¬ 
grams.  This  is  correct. 

I  wonder,  however,  how  many  of  us 
realize  just  how  much  we  have  spent  on 
our  own  Defense  Department?  I  was 
curious  to  know  what  that  figure 
amounted  to,  because  we  are  in  a  sharply 
divided  world,  a  world  filled  with  power, 
a  world  in  which  there  is  aggressive 
communism  seeking  to  dominate  the 
earth.  So  I  ask  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  a  tabulation  for  me. 

During  the  same  period  as  the  aid  pro¬ 
grams  we  have  spent  in  excess  of  $351 
billion.  Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  be  crit¬ 
ical  of  defense  expenditures — I  voted 
for  them — but  I  think  in  order  to  get 
the  true  picture  we  should  say  that  since 
the  last  war  our  complete  defense — be¬ 
cause  we  are  considering  the  mutual 
security  program  as  much  a  part  of  our 
defense  as  any  dollars  spent  elsewhere 
in  our  defense  structure — we  have  spent 
in  excess  of  $400  billion,  $60  billion,  or 
15  percent  of  which  has  been  spent  for 
aid  programs. 

The  question  now  comes:  Is  it  a 
handout? 

Is  it  a  giveaway? 

Is  it  taking  the  taxpayers’  money  and 
pouring  it  down  rat  holes? 

What  has  been  accomplished?  And 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  in  detail  the 
various  accomplishments,  but  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  we  saved  Greece  and 
Turkey  from  being  taken  into  the  Com¬ 
munist  orbit;  we  kept  the  Mediterranean 
from  becMning  a  Soviet  lake;  we  reha¬ 
bilitated  under  the  Marshall  plan  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe;  we  in- 
crease0  the  military  potential  of  our 
allies  4  or  5  times.  We  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  markets  of  the  free  world 
open  to  us.  We  kept  the  strategic  re¬ 
sources  of  the  free  world  available  to 
our  industries.  We  checked  the  advance, 
of  communism,  and  we  stopped  insurrec¬ 
tions  started  by  the  Communists  in  vari¬ 
ous  places.  The  free  world  is  still  free 
and  our  own  security  has  been  vastly 
strengthened. 

Since  1950,  with  an  expenditure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $20  billion  by  the  United 
States  in  military  assistance,  our  allies 
have  spent  over  $122  billion.  The  NATO 
countries  have  been  vastly  strengthened. 
They  have  taken,  as  you  all  know,  a 
new  attitude  toward  a  possible  summit 
conference  within  the  last  2  or  3  months, 
as  exemplified  by  what  came  out  of  the 
recent  NATO  meeting  at  Copenhagen. 

Here  it  is:  Mutual  security  program, 
$3.9  billion;  the  regular  defense  budget, 
$41.6  billion.  We  strongly  support  all  of 
it. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  We  want  you  to 
take  a  good  look  at  it.  That  is  the 
great  giveaway,  5  percent  of  the  Federal 
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budget,  and  I  insist  to  my  good  friends 
that  this  figure  for  the  total  national 
budget  is  perhaps  a  Republican  figure, 
because  by  the  time  we  get  through  with 
the  expenditures  for  the  year,  it  will  be 
more  than  that  amount  shown  here. 
Then,  if  the  total  expenditure  does  in¬ 
crease,  this  piece  for  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  becomes  smaller.  There 
are  those  who  think  that  if  we  just  take 
this  program  out  completely  or  cut  off 
a  piece  of  it,  we  would  then  save  enough 
money  to  support  our  defense  effort  and 
increase  all  of  the  other  Government 
programs;  perhaps  pay  off  the  national 
debt,  reduce  taxes,  and  give  us  all  a 
bonus.  If  you  want  to  do  all  of  those 
things,  you  will  have  to  hunt  some  other 
place  besides  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
get  the  money.  That  small  part  is  the 
great  giveaway. 

It  reminds  me  of  butchering  time 
down  in  the  Ozarks,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  older  Members  can  remem¬ 
ber  similar  occasions.  When  they 
butchered  several  hogs  all  in  1  day,-in 
the  fall  of  the  year,  the  neighbors  would 
gather  in  to  help,  and  when  they  got 
ready  to  go  home  in  the  evening  every¬ 
body  would  be  given  some  meat  to  take 
home  with  them.  The  shiftless  char¬ 
acter  of  the  community  spent  butcher¬ 
ing  day  watching;  but  he  did  not  do 
much.  When  it  was  time  to  go  home,  he 
was  not  given  anything.  He  was  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  cut  off  that  way,  so  he  swiped  a 
small  ham,  stuck  it  under  his  coat  and 
started  home.  On  the  way  home  he 
passed  the  community  church  where  the 
community  gather  for  the  evening  meet¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  the  annual  pro¬ 
tracted  meeting.  He  looked  in  at  the 
door,  and  the  usher  thought  he  was  in¬ 
terested  in  coming  to  church,  so  they 
took  him  down  to  the  front  of  the  church 
and  sat  him  down  in  a  front  pew.  The 
preacher  had  just  taken  his  text,  and 
the  text  was,  “My  brethren,  you  must 
get  that  sin  out  of  your  bosom.”  The 
preacher  would  exhort  and  then  get  back 
to  the  his  text  again,  “My  brethi-en,  you 
must  get  that  sin  out  of  your  bosom.” 
About  the  third  trip  around,  the  fellow 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  and  he 
said,  “Here,  take  the  blame  thing.  Who 
ever  thought  anybody  could  raise  such  a 
stink  over  one  little  piece  of  meat.” 

This  chart  partially  shows  the  impact 
of  the  foreign-aid  dollar  on  our  own 
economy;  in  other  words,  this  is  what 
happens  to  the  dollars.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  we  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  sit  up  late  at  night  figuring  out  new 
ways  and  means  of  sending  out  ship¬ 
loads  of  dollars  to  foreign  coimtries 
where  they  are  then  chucked  down  rat- 
holes  and  lost  to  our  economy. 

What  does  happen  to  the  dollars  that 
are  sent  abroad?  This  is  the  story. 
When  money  is  allotted  to  a  foreign 
country  in  a  foreign-aid  program,  the 
very  first  time  the  money  is  spent  after 
it  is  allotted,  78  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
is  spent  within  the  United  States  buying 
products  of  our  own  forests,  our  farms, 
our  mines,  and  our  factories,  or  paying 
for  the  services  performed  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can.  Well,  you  say,  “What  happens  to 
the  22  cents?  I  guess  that  is  the  rathole 


money.”  The  22  cents  is  also  American 
dollars.  They  may  change  hands  a  time 
or  two,  but  they  will  come  back  into  the 
economy  and  make  pmxhases  here.  You 
cannot  detach  1  penny  of  1  foreign-aid 
dollar  from  our  own  economy.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  that  are  bought. 
Cotton,  $2.34  billion.  Machinery  next, 
wheat,  tobacco,  fats  and  oils,  petroleum, 
iron  and  steel,  corn,  chemicals,  coal,  and 
motor  vehicles. 

The  foreign  aid  program  as  it  is  in 
operation  or  has  been  in  operation  in 
the  last  few  years  furnishes  employment 
directly  for  about  600,000  United  States 
workmen.  That  many  people  have  jobs 
because  we  have  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  who  would  not  be  on  the  jobs  they 
are  on  now  if  we  eliminated  the  pro¬ 
gram.  And  since  that  many  people  are 
directly  employed,  getting  their  pay- 
checks  each  week  or  every  2  weeks  or 
every  month.  I  am  sure  there  must  be  a 
few  extra  grocery  clerks  and  an  extra 
barber  or  two,  and  perhaps  a  few  more 
taxi  drivers.  So  it  is  conservative  to  say 
that  the  foreign-aid  program,  as  it  has 
been  operating  the  last  3  or  4  years,  fur¬ 
nishes  employment  for  1  million  workers 
in  our  own  country. 

We  are  often  asked,  “Why  do  you 
want  to  be  spending  money  on  a  foreign 
aid  program  when  we  have  unemploy¬ 
ment  here  at  home?”  If  we  want  to 
further  inci’ease  unemployment  let  us 
discontinue  the  program.  A  vote  against 
the  foreign  aid  program  is  a  vote  to 
further  increase  unemployment  right 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
chart,  in  connection  with  what  has  just 
been  said,  is  interesting.  Mutual  se¬ 
curity  dollars  are  spent  in  the  United 
States,  75  percent  of  them  for  direct 
procurement  of  supplies.  The  calcula¬ 
tion  is  between  75  percent  or  80  percent 
if  payments  to  Americans  overseas  is  in¬ 
cluded.  In  addition  to  direct  procure¬ 
ment  from  United  States  suppliers  the 
other  25  percent  of  mutual  security 
funds  expands  United  States  export 
sales.  These  dollars  provide  employ¬ 
ment  for  American  farmers  and  workers. 
In  1955  about  600,000  jobs  and  in  1957 
about  560,000  jobs.  This  decrease  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  cuts  in  mutual  security 
expenditure  over  the  past  2  years.  To 
the  extent  that  the  progi'am  is  cut  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  cut  in  the  employment 
figures. 

When  one  discusses  this  program,  the 
question  is  often  asked,  “How  does  the 
United  States  benefit  directly?”  Aside 
from  its  importance  to  our  security,  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  most  of  the 
money  is  spent  right  here  in  the  first 
instance.  Of  course,  we  do  spend  money 
abroad.  But  that  money  must  come 
back,  because  this  is  the  dollar  area. 
For  the  grants  which  we  make  avail¬ 
able  under  this  program,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  help  keep  the  free  world 
free,  to  increase  the  military  potential 
of  oirr  allies  and  to  fight  communism  on 
the  economic  front,  which  has  become 
an  extremely  important  front. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  economic  pene- 
tmtion  in  the  last  3  years,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  disastrous  and  foolhardy  to 


paralyze  this  program  by  drastic  cuts 
while  we  are  ahead  in  the  cold  war. 

In  many  instances  people  have  said 
to  us,  throughout  the  country,  “V/hy 
don’t  you  appropriate  more  money  in¬ 
stead  of  less?” 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  chart  deals  further  with  the  impact 
of  the  mutual  security  program  on  our 
own  economy.  This  side  of  the  chart 
shows  the  number  of  men  who  have  lost 
jobs  in  the  period  January-Pebruary 
1957  to  January  1958. 

In  motor  vehicles  this  is  the  number, 
as  shown  on  the  chart.  If  we  had  not 
had  the  foreign  aid  program,  we  would 
have  had  27,000  more  unemployed  in 
the  motor  vehicle  industi-y. 

In  machinery,  here  is  the  number  of 
unemployed.  If  we  had  not  had  the 
foreign  aid  program  we  would  have 
had  to  add  23,800  to  that  figuie. 

In  steel,  there  is  this  gigantic  figure 
in  comparison  to  the  others.  And  if 
we  had  not  had  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  we  would  have  added  55,900.  The 
other  categories  are  shown  here,  with 
the  figures. 

The  committee  reduced  the  program 
by  $339  million.  That  reduction  re¬ 
lieved  53,000  people  in  this  country  of 
the  opportunity  of  having  a  job.  We 
just  cut  off  53,000  by  the  cut  that  we 
made.  If  those  53,000  could  be  kept  on 
the  payrolls,  they  might  buy  a  few  auto¬ 
mobiles,  and  my  people  down  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  might  sell  a  little  more  glass. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  that  we  were  opposed  to  re¬ 
ducing  the  authorization  request,  and 
we  certainly  hope  that  the  House  will 
not  reduce  it  fm-ther. 

We  try  to  be  as  bipartisan  as  possible, 
so,  once  in  awhile  we  split  a  chart. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in 
his  fine  speech  this  afternoon,  referred 
to  surplus  agricultural  products.  This 
shows  sales  and  transfers  of  agricultural 
surpluses  which  aid  our  friends  abroad 
and  move  our  excess  production.  The 
total  for  fiscal  year  1954  through  fiscal 
year  1957  inclusive  is  $6.6  billion. 

Under  Public  Law  480 — in  the  light 
green — and  under  mutual  security  pro¬ 
grams — in  the  dark  green — the  chart 
shows  figures  for  each  of  the  years  1954, 
1955,  1956,  and  1957,  resulting  in  $2,- 
446,000,000  in  the  last  year. 

Sales  agreements  signed-  and  other 
transfers  by  fiscal  years  are  shown. 

Currencies  derived  from  these  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  have  been  very  valua¬ 
ble  in  helping  the  economies  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  in  which  the  products  have 
been  sold. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  The  other  side  of 
the  chart  shows  the  portion  of  a  com¬ 
modity  that  goes  outside  of  our  own 
country  or  is  sold  abroad  as  the  result 
of  a  Government  program. 

This  one  in  cotton,  for  Instance. 
Forty-six  percent  of  all  cotton  sold  out¬ 
side  of  the  United  States  is  sold  through 
a  Government  program.  The  rest  of  it 
goes  through  the  regular  channels  of 
trade. 

Here  In  wheat.  Sixty-eight  percent 
of  all  wheat  that  goes  abroad  goes  as 
the  result  of  a  Government  program. 
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iTlie  other  commodities  are  shown 
here. 

This  next  chart  gives  a  rather  in¬ 
teresting  story.  There  are  those  who 
say  that  we  are  not  doing  the  right  thing 
in  this  foreign  aid  program  because 
what  we  are  doing  is  encouraging  de¬ 
velopment  in  other  countries,  and  they 
say  those  countries  are  going  to  become 
serious  competitors  of  ours  and  that  we 
are  just  building  up  our  competitors. 
Well,  the  only  thing  wrong  with  that 
statement  is  that  it  just  is  not  true. 
This  chart  shows  who  the  good  cus¬ 
tomers  are.  The  countiy  that  is  the 
most  highly  developed  is  the  good  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Here  is  Canada.  Canada  buys  $234 
worth  per  person  from  us  every  year. 
Canada  is  the  best  customer  of  all.  / 

The  Netherlands  buys  $50  worth  per 
person.  The  United  Kingdom  $21  worth 
and  so  on  down  the  line.  Here  you  see 
India.  They  buy  $1.10  worth.  Some  of 
the  other  coimtries  probably  would  be 
buying  25  cents  woi-th. 

So  you  see  the  more  highly  developed 
the  country,  the  better  customer  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  both 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]. 

Mr.  MERROW.  This  next  chart 
shows  the  major  Soviet  bloc  aid  agree¬ 
ment  as  of  February  28, 1958.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  extended  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  They  have  made  agreements  to 
extend  economic  aid  in  the  amount  of 
$1,599,000,000,  plus  $378,000,000  in  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  making  total  firm  agreements 
amounting  to  $1,977,000,000,  including 
$8,000,000  in  assistance  to  Latin  America, 

This  aid  is  in  the  strategic  countries 
along  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
such  as  Yugoslavia,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Yemen,  Syria,  Afghanistan,  India,  Nepal, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  Cambodia,  and  Indo¬ 
nesia.  A  small  portion  of  the  aid  is  even 
going  to  Iceland.  The  red  represents 
economic  commitments  and  the  blue  the 
military  commitments  to  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Afghanistan. 

I  think  this  is  rather  important  be¬ 
cause  in  the  last  3  years  the  Soviet  Union 
has  entered  the  "economic  field.  In 
other  words,  they  are  using  economic  aid 
for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  and^  if 
possible,  subverting  various  countries  of 
the  world.  The  United  States  has  been 
extending  economic  and  military  aid  over 
the  years  to  various  countries  for  the 
pm-pose  of  helping  them  to  help  them¬ 
selves  and  for  the  purpose  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
Now,  we  find  Soviet  economic  penetra¬ 
tion  going  on.  We  find  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  are  not  hesitant  in  saying  they  are 
going  to  control  the  world,  if  possible,  by 
one  means  or  another.  They  have  used 
the  military  threat;  but,  fortunately,  we 
assisted  in  developing  NATO  into  the 
strongest  peacetime  alliance  in  aU  his¬ 
tory.  Now  the  Communists  have  tmned 
to  economic  penetration.  It  has  been 


said  by  some,  in  view  of  the  heavy  mili¬ 
tary  burden  which  we  must  carry — 
amounting  to  $41.6  billion  for  the  next 
fiscal  year — that  perhaps  we  ought  to 
take  some  money  out  of  the  mutual- 
security  program.  When  we  get  to  the 
point  that  we  need  money  for  any  other 
purpose,  some  people  think  that  foreign 
aid  is  a  good  place  to  obtain  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  would  be  the  most  short¬ 
sighted  way  of  proceeding.  If  we  were  to 
get  in  the  position  of  doing  that,  when 
we  would  be  actually  directly  assisting 
the  Soviet  Union  in  their  economic  pen¬ 
etration  of  various  countries.  The  mili¬ 
tary  front  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  im¬ 
portant  and  we  must  have  full  military 
power  to  sei've  as  a  deterrent. 

In  making  these  comparisons  here  to¬ 
day,  I  would  not  have  you  think  we  are 
in  favor  of  cutting  our  military  funds  in 
any  way.  But,  we  ought  to  get  our  pol¬ 
icies  in  perspective.  In  the  long  run  and 
in  all  probability,  the  social,  economic, 
and  moral  fronts  are  the  most  important. 
So  any  retreat  at  this  time  on  mutual 
security  would  be  particularly  disastrous. 
As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago.  In  view  of 
what  has  been  happening  and  what  we 
see  of  the  Soviet  economic  penetration, 
and  the  explanation  of  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing  through  military  and  economic  aid, 
people  are  often  led  to  ask  the  question, 
Why  do  we  not  do  even  more  than  we  are 
doing  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  This  next  chart 
shows  the  effort  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
comparison  to  our  own  effort  in  telling 
our  story  throughout  the  world.  In  fiscal 
year  1956  the  Soviets  spent  $318  million 
on  their  infoi-mation  program,  while  we 
spent  $87  million.  In  this  bloc,  repre¬ 
senting  fiscal  year  1957,  the  Soviets  spent 
$450  million,  and  we  went  up  to  $113  mil¬ 
lion.  In  fiscal  1958  they  zoomed  up  to 
$600  million,  and  we  backed  down  to 
$95  million. 

Here  is  an  interesting  line,  the  bloc 
countries,  spent  a  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  to  jam  an  $18  million  Voice 
of  America  program.  To  me,  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  evidence  that  the  Soviets  must 
have  had  some  notion  that  our  own  Voice 
of  America  approached  a  slight  possi¬ 
bility  of  some  effectiveness.  Otherwise 
they  would  not  have  gone  to  such  lengths 
to  jam  the  program. 

This  shows  the  expansion  in  broad¬ 
casting.  Prom  1948  the  whole  Soviet 
bloc  group  was  broadcasting  about  600 
hours  a. week.  In  1957  they  were  broad¬ 
casting  2,400  hours  a  week.  The  United 
States  was  broadcasting  750  hours  a 
week.  We  have  not  given  sufficient  at¬ 
tention  to  telling  our  story. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Many  people  ask 
questions  aboift  the  United  Nations  sys¬ 
tem,  which,  of  course,  is  a  part  of  our 
effort  to  establish  a  peaceful  world,  and 
both  political  parties- have  supported  the 
United  Nations.  It  does  not  solve  all  of 
our  problems,  but  it  is  the  best  interna¬ 
tional  organization  we  have,  and  it  has 
made  substantial  contributions.  I  think 
it  is  rather  revealing,  to  note  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  United  Nations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  U.  N.  itself  and  specialized  agen¬ 
cies,  the  International  Refugee  Organ¬ 
ization,  the  U.  N.  Emergency  Force,  and 
voluntary  programs,  have  cost  the  world. 
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from  1946  through  1957,  $2,187,000,000. 
The  United  States  has  contributed 
$1,057,000,000,  of  which  $755  million  was 
for  contributions  to  voluntary  programs. 
So,  on  the  assessment  basis,  we  have  paid 
$302  million  of  the  $909  million. 

I  often  say  that  I  do  not  want  peo¬ 
ple  to  think,  because  it  has  been  my  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  in  the  Congress  for  the 
past  16  years,  that  I  treat  a  billion  dollars 
lightly,  although  we  approve  billions  in 
various  bills  quite  frequently.  But  I  do 
submit  that  in  comparison  to  some  of 
the  other  expenditures  we  have  made  in 
defense  and  in  our  aid  programs  that 
this  $1,057,000,000  from  1946  through 
1957  to  an  international  organization 
that  has  accomplished  as  much  by  way 
of  helping  unfortunate  people  and  re¬ 
lieving  tension  throughout  the  world  is 
small  in  compaifison.  We  should  vigor¬ 
ously  support  the  United  Nations  system. 
Certainly  if  we  should  wake  up  tomoi-- 
row  morning  and  did  not  have  a  United 
Nations,  we  would  have  to  start  form¬ 
ing  another  international  organization 
immediately. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  And,  to  break  the 
figures  down  so  that  they  may  become 
a  little  more  imderstandable,  last  year 
the  United  Nations  cost  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  both  voluntary  and 
in  assessments,  about  48  cents  per  per-’ 
son.  In  other  words,  our  dues  for  the 
year  in  the  organization  was  48  cents 
each.  If  we  take  out  the  voluntary  part, 
take  just  the  assessment  part  including 
the  specialized  agencies,  where  much  of 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  is  done, 
the  United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
and  the  United  Nations  itself  in  New 
York,  it  has  cost  the  people  of  the 
United  States  about  QYz  cents  each  for 
the  whole  year,  or  it  has  cost  almost  a 
cup  of  coffee,  not  a  full  cup  but  almost 
a  cup  of  coffee.  I  am  sure  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  in  this  country  who  believe 
that  we  got  our  coffee’s  worth. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  a  report 
made  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  in  reply  to  criticism  of 
the  foreign-aid  program,  because  I  do 
not  want  any  of  my  colleagues  to  think 
that  this  program  has  been  conducted 
without  some  mistakes.  I  will  admit 
there  have  been  errors.  There  have 
been  mistakes  in  other  programs.  I 
think  that  this  program  or  any  pro¬ 
gram,  whether  national  or  intemational, 
should  be  subjected  to  constructive  criti¬ 
cism.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
submitted  a  list  of  88  criticisms  to  ICA. 
These  were  all  investigated  and  replied 
to  the  Honorable  James  H.  Smith,  Jr., 
Director  of  ICA,  pointed  out  in  his  state¬ 
ment  to  the  committee  that  48  out  of  the 
total  of  88  criticisms  were  erroneous. 
These  include  such  famous  charges  as 
the  supplying  of  dress  suits  to  Greek 
undertakers,  ice  boxes  to  the  Eskimos, 
toothpaste  tubes  to  Cambodia,  and  such 
things.  Those  have  been  made  time  and 
time  again.  In  many  cases  only  half  of 
the  facts  have  been  presented.  We 
ought  to  be  fair  about  this  program. 
It  is  imfortunate  that  the  benefits  of  the 
program  have  not  been  explained  as 
vigorously  as  some  of  the  charges  that 
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have  been  made.  The  ICA  report  sub¬ 
mitted  on  March  14,  points  out  that  nine 
of  the  chai-ges  related  to  the  activities 
which  were  carried  on  by  agencies  not 
connected  with  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  Fifteen  cases  in  which  the  facts 
reported  were  wrong  and  21  cases  in 
which  more  or  less  accurate  facts  have 
been  misinterpreted.  Of  the  remaining 
40  cases,  28  involved  questions  of  judg¬ 
ment.  Finally  there  were  12  cases  where 
misuse  of  funds  was  found,  of  which 
remedial  action  had  already  been  taken 
in  6  cases  and  action  is  currently  under¬ 
way  in  the  other  6  cases. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  program 
has  been  slc^anized  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  the  minds  of  many  people  it  is 
the  wrong  type  of  program. 

I  maintain  that  when  there  is  persist¬ 
ent  fabrication  or  the  presentation  of  a 
half-truth,  that  this  becomes  Operation 
Misinformation  and  Misrepresentation. 

As  you  can  see  on  this  chart  certainly 
mutual  security  is  the  heart  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  both 
gentlemen  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MERROW.  In  the  first  place  it 
supports  the  United  Nations  through 
technical  assistance,  the  Children’s 
Fund,  refugee  programs  and  malaria 
eradication.  Since  nations  with  which 
we  have  bilateral  programs  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.  N.  this  program  strength¬ 
ens  our  influence  in  that  body. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Second,  it  strength¬ 
ens  American  alliances  through  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty— NATO — the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization — . 
SEATO — the  Rio  Treaty,  and  our 
treaties  with  other  coimtries.  We  have 
these  treaties  partially  because  we  have 
had  the  foreign  aid  program,  and  our 
foreign  aid  program  strengthens  these 
alliances. 

Mr.  MERROW.  It  strengthens  the 
United  States  defense  effort  where  we 
have  defense  bases,  particularly  in  the 
NATO  area,  Spain,  Morocco,  Turkey, 
and  Korea.  It  strengthens  our  defense 
effort  and  it  helps  tremendously  in  our 
security  around  the  world. 

And  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
this  is  developed  in  the  hearings,  that  it 
costs  $3,515  for  pay,  housing,  clothing, 
and  subsistence  for  an  American  soldier 
abroad  and  another  $3,000  to  send  him 
overseas,  as  against  $1,440  for  a  French 
soldier  or  $240  for  a  soldier  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  And  it  assists  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  foreign-aid  program,  in 
my  opinion.  It  helps  newly  independent 
and  underdeveloped  nations.  It  extends 
technical  know-how.  It  need  not  be  an 
expensive  program  to  encourage  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  in  strengthening  their 
position  of  independence.  The  thing 
they  want  from  us  throughout  the  world 
is  a  little  understanding,  a  little  friendly 
interest,  and  a  little  willingness  to  share 
the  techniques  that  help  to  produce  an 
abundant  life.  The  program  is  helping 
people  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CARNAHAN.  We  have  just  a 
short  statement  remaining.  May  we 
finish? 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  You  gentlemen  have 
already  had  more  than  an  hour. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  As  soon  as  we  have 
concluded  we  will  yield. 

Mr.  MERROW.  It  stimulates  United 
States  and  world  trade.  It  supports 
United  States  industrial  and  farm  ex¬ 
ports.  It  develops  mutual  trade  and  pro¬ 
vides  access  to  strategic  materials. 

I  would  like  to  say  briefly  that  when 
we  presented  this  program  we  found  peo¬ 
ple  extremely  interested  in  all  phases  of 
foreign  policy.  Many  of  them  in  the  au¬ 
diences  we  addressed  would  say:  “Well, 
we  would  like  a  copy  of  the  charts  so  that 
we  can  better  explain  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  to  others.  We  never  real¬ 
ized  before  the  many  benefits  derived 
from  this  program.” 

People  also  indicated  by  their  ques¬ 
tions  only  a  minimum  of  hostility  to  the 
program.  On  various  occasions  people 
would  come  to  us  and  say :  ‘’Well,  we  are 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  program.” 
On  various  occasions  they  would  say: 
“Why  don’t  you  go  back  and  talk  about 
it  in  Washington  to  your  colleagues?” 
We  said  we  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  So 
this  is  the  type  of  thing  which  we  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people  of  the  country  in 
these  various  meetings  that  we  held. 

As  I  have  said  on  various  occasions,  I 
submit  that  in  view  of  what  we  have 
gained  from  the  program  over  the  years, 
granting  that  there  have  been  some  mis¬ 
takes,  enough  good  has  been  derived  so 
that  whatever  one  wishes  to  call  it,  it 
is  not  a  “handout,”  it  is  not  a  “give¬ 
away,”  and  it  is  not  the  pouring  of 
money  down  a  rathole. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  And  if  the  program 
just  must  be  called  such  names  I  think 
the  accomplishments  of  the  program 
will  prove  that  it  is  the  most  effective 
giveaway,  it  is  the  most  helpful  harrd- 
out,  and  it  is  the  most  productive  rat- 
hole  in  human  history. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlemen  for  the  wonderful  discourse 
that  they  gave  us  and  the  explanation 
of  the  elaborate  charts.  The  charts,  of 
course,  were  prepared  by  one  group  of 
experts.  You  know  there  is  an  old  adage 
which  says  that  figures  do  not  lie  but  a 
darned  lot  of  liars  figure.  Figures  can 
be  used  to  prove  anything.  If  I  were  to 
give  another  group  of  experts  the  same 
set  of  charts  you  used  they  could  prove 
just  the  opposite  conclusions  from  those 
you  two  distinguished  gentlemen  have 
drawn. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  uppermost 
In  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  many  people  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin  is  who  financed  you?  Who  paid 
your  expenses  to  go  all  over  the  country 
to  sell  this  big  international  giveaway 
program?  Who  contributed?  Who  were 
the  specific  people  who  gave  the  money 
to  the  organizations  that  paid  your  ex¬ 
penses? 

Those  are  the  things  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  the  people  should 


know  before  they  evaluate  the  masterly 
and  effective  presentation  you  two  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentlemen  just  completed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemen  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  In  response  to  the 
question  which  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  has  put  to  us,  we  are  glad  to 
answer.  The  trips  we  made  were  spon¬ 
sored  and  arranged  for  by  many  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  country:  the  American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations, 
League  of  Women  Voters,  junior  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  different  service  clubs, 
the  Organization  of  University  Women, 
various  church  groups — there  is  a  long 
list  of  them.  The  trips  were  arranged 
by  these  cooperating  organizations.  We 
only  went  into  communities  where  we 
were  invited  to  go.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  invite 
anyone  they  want  including  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  explain  the  issues 
confronting  our  people.  I  have  ap¬ 
preciated  the  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  make  this  explanation.  And,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  there  are  plenty 
who  seem  to  be  getting  the  other  inter¬ 
pretation  from  the  figures  and  making 
the  other  explanation,  which  is  their 
privilege,  and  we  might  wonder  who 
financed  those  operations.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know. 

Mr.  MERROW.  The  arrangements 
for  the  first  two  tours  were  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations  and  coopei'at- 
ing  local  agencies,  as  an  educational  en¬ 
deavor,  as  my  colleague  has  said.  And  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  expense 
of  the  tours  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing. 
And  in  connection  with  the  charts,  I 
want  to  say  a  large  number  of  these 
charts  were  based  on  our  own  sugges¬ 
tions  and  our  own  knowledge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  very  happy 
that  an  answer  was  obtained  as  to  who 
paid  the  cost  of  the  travel.  And,  I  want 
to  make  it  further  clear  that  from  my 
district  in  Milwaukee  I  had  two  inquiries 
as  to  who  financed  this  trip.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  said  that  so  many 
people  in  Milwaukee  are  inquiring  why 
it  was  necessary  to  inform  the  public  and 
the  United  States  as  to  the  validity  and 
the  necessity  of  this  fine  piece  of  inter¬ 
national  foreign  policy.  But,  I  would 
like  to  ask  further.  Has  any  of  the  money 
of  the  mutual  security  program  paid  for 
your  bill? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  No. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  that  brilliant 
presentation  there  is  perhaps  not  much 
that  need  be  said  about  the  general  as¬ 
pects  of  this  program. 

I  want,  first  of  all,  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  our  acting  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  Morgan!.  He 
has  been  fair  and  courteous,  but  force¬ 
ful  and  efficient  in  our  long  deliberations 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  want 
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to  pay  tribute  to  our  competent  and 
hard-working  staff,  and  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  team  led  off  by  Secretary  Dulles. 
They  pi-esented  this  matter,  in  my 
judgment,  more  ably  this  y^r  than  in 
any  preceding  year.  I  certainly  want  to 
comment  my  two  colleagues  who  have 
just  preceded  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  authorization  of 
$2,958  billions  as  it  comes  from  the  com¬ 
mittee,  is  smaller  than  any  mutual  se¬ 
curity  type  authorization  in  the  past 
10  years.  If  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  a  perfect  success,  the 
amount  might  even  be  smaller  If  it 
had  been  a  complete  failure,  as  some 
are  saying,  or  if  none  of  it  had  ever 
passed,  as  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
voted,  I  suspect  we  would  have  no  for¬ 
eign  aid,  no  mutual  security  programs 
here  this  year;  but  instead  we  would  be 
having,  as  General  Twining  said,  gi¬ 
gantically  increased  appropriations  for 
our  own  defense,  or  we  might  be  in  the 
middle  of  World  War  III,  which  so  far 
has  been  deterred,  or  we  might  have 
complete  peace  as  a  Soviet  slave  satel¬ 
lite. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  a  lot  of  it  legitimate  and  needed, 
and  some  other  kinds.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  there  has  been  a  complete 
analysis  and  comment  on  criticisms. 
You  will  find  at  the  committee  desk  a 
pamphlet  answering  96  different  crit¬ 
icisms. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  go  over 
these.  You  will  find  in  a  tabulation 
at  the  back  of  the  pamplilet  an  analysis 
of  the  criticisms: 

Errors  not  corrected,  none. 

Recognized  problems,  not  fully 
solved,  6. 

Errorb  corrected,  6. 

Political,  economic,  or  technical  judg¬ 
ment  where  reasonable  minds  might  dif¬ 
fer,  29. 

Misinterpretation  of  facts,  24. 

Ei-ror  in  facts,  20. 

Not  in  the  mutual  security  program,  8. 

Fiction,  3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  fair 
analysis  of  the  criticisms. 

There  is  tension  all  over  the  world 
now.  We  have  had  our  Vice  President 
attacked  in  a  South  American  city.  We 
have  had  a  library  burned  in  the  Leba¬ 
non.  We  see  all  over  the  world  tension 
and  Communist-inspired  hatred  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  the  kind  of 
time  when  Americans  back  down  in  a 
cold  war  which  we  have  been  fighting 
for  10  years.  We  have  gained  much; 
we  have  far  to  go.  We  are  not  going  to 
quit  or  ease  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  package  bill, 
a  policy  bill.  It  authorizes  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  a  number  of  foreign  policies 
that  cost  money.  They  might  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  series  of  bills,  as  they  were 
prior  to  10  years  ago  when  we  adopted 
this  package  approach  in  the  80th  Con¬ 
gress.  The  advantage  of  having  them 
together  in  this  way  is  that  we  can 
compare  the  various  policies,  one  with 
the  other.  All  of  them  involve,  directly 
or  indirectly,  our  security  in  the  cold 
war.  The  disadvantage  to  this  is  that  it 
takes  a  lot  of  time  and  thought  to  do 
this  in  one  single  debate. 


Our  brethren  of  the  minority,  in  their 
report,  state  that  they  want  a  complete 
review  of  the  program  and  policy.  We 
had  that  last  year;  a  complete  review 
and  reappraisal:  1  by  our  committee, 
1  by  the  Senate  committee  that  spent 
$300,000  and  had  11  teams  of  experts  to 
make  a  reappraisal.  The  President,  not 
satisfied  with  that,  had  his  own  reap¬ 
praisal  committee  headed  by  Ben  Fair¬ 
less,  on  which  John  L.  Lewis  was  a 
member,  and  the  program  before  you 
today  is  the  result  of  aU  those  reviews 
and  reappraisals  which  took  place  just 
this  last  year. 

The  minority  offers  no  alternative 
program.  At  least  I  have  not  seen  one 
yet.  There  is,  however,  an  alternative 
that  is  proposed  by  some  in  this  coimtry 
and  many  in  other  countries  abroad,  a 
summit  conference  to  relax  our  tensions 
and  make  us  all  happy  and  safe. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  summit  con¬ 
ference?  We  do  not  mean  a  place,  we 
mean  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  state 
at  the  summit  of  human  power.  The 
idea  is  that  they  will  meet  and  chat  and 
agree,  and  then  everything  ^s  going  to 
be  just  fine. 

Let  us  see  who  belongs  at  a  summit 
conference.  Suppose  our  President  were 
to  say  to  the  world,  “I  will  meet  with 
anybody,  any  time,  who  is  a  chief  of 
state  of  a  nation  as  powerful  as  the 
United  States;  commander  in  chief  of 
the  armed  forces  of  his  state;  head  of 
his  political  party;  and  assured  of  his 
job  under  a  constitution  for  2^4  more 
years,  if  he  lives.” 

If  our  President  said  that,  he  would 
go  to  the  summit  meeting  alone,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  on  earth  has  such  powers 
freely  given  him  under  a  constitution 
by  a  free  people. 

Prime  ministers  who  go  there  may  fall 
before  they  get  back  or  before  they  get 
there. 

Khrushchev  may  be  thrown  out  or  liq¬ 
uidated  at  any  time  without  notice — 
without  notice,  reason,  hearing,  or  re¬ 
dress — as  he  disposed  of  others  on  his 
way  up.  But  because  of  our  great  desire 
for  peace,  which  I  share,  our  President 
has  not  talked  that  way.  We  have  been 
patient  and  humble,  but  firm.  To  ap¬ 
pease  some  of  our  own  people  and  kin¬ 
dred  spirits  in  some  other  coimtries,  we 
have  been  talking  like  medieval  school¬ 
men,  who  talked  about  how  many  angels 
could  dance  on  the  point  of  a  pin.  We 
are  now  talking  solemnly  about  how 
many  leaders  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a 
summit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  admit  that  I  can¬ 
not  follow  all  of  the  correspondence  that 
has  been  going  on  on  this  subject,  but  I 
want  merely  to  say  here  two  things: 
First,  I  do  not  want  my  President  to  go 
to  any  kind  of  summit  meeting  that  is 
not  substantially  a  ratification  of  satis¬ 
factory  agreements  already  worked  out. 

For  a  second  thing,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  thank  God  for  the  common  sense,  the 
diplomatic  skill,  and  the  steadfastness  of 
our  Secretary  of  State,  Foster  Dulles, 
in  this  matter,  even  though  some  call  it 
infiexibility. 

Suppose,  however,  at  a  summit  meet¬ 
ing  or  in  some  other  way  we  agreed 
to  ban  the  bombs — the  A-bomb,  the 


H-bomb,  the  ICBM — with  adequate  safe¬ 
guards,  and  did  nothing  else,  while  the 
cold  war  continued.  Where  would  we  be 
then?  We  would  then  have  given  up  the 
weapons  with  which  we  might  excel,  and 
have  entered  into  an  imcontrolled  arms 
race  in  old-fashioned  massed  divisions,  a 
race  that  we  would  be  bound  to  lose,  for 
our  enemies  are  more  effective  at  con¬ 
scription  than  we  are.  I  have  been 
worried  about  this  for  12  years.  In  1946 
I  took  this  up  with  Bernard  Baruch  when 
we  made  our  first  proposal  in  the  U.  N. 
on  international  control  of  the  A-bomb. 

Do  not  forget  the  Communists  have 
395  divisions  and  we  have  14. 

But,  suppose  that  further  disarma¬ 
ment  of  all  organized  conventional  forces 
became  complete,  effective,  and  in  force. 
I  would  approve  of  that  and  I  am  sure 
you  woiild,  too.  But  if  the  Soviets  still 
held  to  their  official  open  policy  of  world 
domination  we  would  still  face  an  omi¬ 
nous  threat.  Here  are  some  things  that 
Khrushchev  has  said : 

We  Bolsheviks  are  a  ravenqus  people — we 
want  more  and  more.  We  will  beat  the  capi¬ 
talists  but  that  does  not  mean  killing 
anybody. 

He  said : 

The  threat  to  the  United  States  is  not  the 
ICBM  but  in  the  field  of  peaceful  produc¬ 
tion.-  *  *  •  The  barrier  of  higher  living 
standards  is  stormed  not  by  ballistic  missiles 
or  atomic  hydrogen  bombs,  but  by  o-ur  or¬ 
ganization  unity,  our  higher  level  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  by  our  creation  of  an  abundance 
of  material  blessings. 

These  are  things  Khrushchev  has  said. 
They  have  not  done  it  all  yet,  but  Allen 
Dulles  of  the  CIA  reports  that  steel  pro¬ 
duction  in  Russia  in  the  last  3  months 
equaled  that  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  an  ominous  sign  of  what  may  be  in¬ 
volved  in  peaceful  competition  ahead. 

So,  even  if  we  had  disarmament,  we 
would  face  a  grim  and  deadly  Commu¬ 
nist  threat — but  we  have  no  disarma¬ 
ment.  We  face  the  threat  of  atomic 
warfare  with  intercontinental  missiles. 
But,  the  missiles  are  not  ready  yet  here 
or  over  there.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  quoted 
another  general,  a  few  years  back,  say¬ 
ing,  “We  are  coming  to  pushbutton  war¬ 
fare.  At  present  we  have  the  push¬ 
button.” 

We  have  progressed  beyond  that,  but 
at  present  we  have  to  prepare  for  all 
eventualities.  This  bill  does  that.  We 
provide  in  this  bill  for  $288  million  for 
modernization,  missiles,  and  aircraft  and 
$40  million  for  mutual  weapons  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  rest  of  the  military  aid  is 
for  the  kind  of  more  conventional  weap¬ 
ons  that  our  allies  need  for  the  figlits 
that  may  come  not  in  the  future  but  now 
or  next  year.  Then  the  rest  of  the  bill  is 
ava.ilable  for  the  struggle  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  front.  You  have  heard  graphi¬ 
cally  already  today  of  this  revolution  in 
expectations  of  the  backward  people  of 
the  world  who  are  no  longer  content  to 
continue  through  the  centuries  in  dis¬ 
ease,  illiteracy,  misery,  and  poverty. 
This  revolution  was  not  Communist  in¬ 
spired,  but  the  Communists  are  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  They  are  sending 
out  2,000  technicians  to  these  countries. 
We  have  a  program  for  technical  aid. 
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but  these  countries  need  more  than  ex¬ 
pert  advice. 

They  need  capital.  The  Soviets  have 
invested  $1.5  billion  in  these  countries, 
as  you  have  heard,  in  the  past  3  years. 
We  want  to  make  it  possible  for  those 
countries  to  develop  as  friends  and  allies 
of  ours.  In  any  case,  we  want  them  as 
independent  nations  and  not  a^  Soviet 
satellites.  So  we  have  the  Development- 
Loan  Fund. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

For  10  years  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
more  of  our  aid  in  the  form  of  loans 
instead  of  grants.  Last  year  the  DLF 
was  created  and  given  an  authorization 
of  $1,125,000,000.  Congress  appropriated 
$300  million  and  $625  million  is  requested 
this  year.  Last  year  the  committee  of 
conference  on  MSA  extension  agreed 
that— 

The  most  effective  arrangement  for  admin¬ 
istering  a  long-range  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  Government  corporation  with  sub¬ 
stantial  capital,  and  officers  and  directors 
with  powers  and  duties  defined  and  limited 
by  law  •  •  •  under  the  policy  direction  of 
the  State  Department. 

This  year’s  bill  follows  these  recom¬ 
mendations  and  converts  the  DLF  from 
an  administrative  agency,  a  drawer  in 
the  desk  of  some  bureaucrat,  into  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation 
with  a  managing  director  and  a  board 
of  directors,  tying  together  certain  of¬ 
ficial  positions.  These  positions  and  the 
present  occupants  are  as  follows:  Doug¬ 
las  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Chairman;  James  H. 
Smith,  Jr.,  Director,  ICA;  Samuel  C. 
Waugh,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank;  Dempster  McIn¬ 
tyre,  Managing  Director  of  DLF;  Thomas 
Coughran,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  United  States  Director  of 
IBRD. 

This  is  to  be  an  active  Board,  not  a 
paper  Board.  These  men  will  tie  to¬ 
gether  and  coordinate  the  activities  of 
their  agencies,  will  prevent  duplication 
or  competition  between  DLF,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  IBRD,  and  private  lending 
institutions. 

DLF  is  subject  to  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act — title  31  United 
States  Code,  sections  841  to  871.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  corporations  un¬ 
der  this  act,  such  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  and  the  Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Under  this  act,  this  corporation  will 
prepare  annually  a  business-type  budget, 
which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget — section  847 — and  then 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President 
as  part  of  his  annual  budget — section 
848.  Congress  will  review  this  budget 
and  make  appropriations  for  the  Fund 
as  authorized  by  law — section  849.  There 
will  be  an  audit  of  its  transactions  by 
the  General  Accounting  OflBce — section 
850.  Congress  will  have  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  its  activities  every  6  months,  in 
the  President’s  report  on  the  mutual- 
security  program. 

Thus  Congress  will  have  all  the  control 
it  wants  over  the  operation  of  the  fund, 
and  can  change,  limit,  or  liquidate  it  any 
time,  but  I  hope  Congress  will  give  it 


enough  capital  and  enough  time  to  per¬ 
mit  it  to  function.  In  this  operation  we 
need  to  get  away  from  annual,  country- 
by-country  programs,  and  consider  each 
project  on  a  long-range  basis:  We  do  not 
want  to  encourage  the  rushing  through 
of  projects  for  fear  the  money  or  the 
time  will  run  out.  We  want  our  officials, 
and  the  oflScials  of  other  countries,  to 
take  time  to  make  detailed  studies  and 
surveys  for  each  project. 

Each  project  must  be  considered  as  to 
Its  economic  and  technical  soundness, 
contribution  to  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  possible  adverse  effects  on  the 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

There  must  be  a  firm  commitment  to 
make  repayment  and  reasonable  pros¬ 
pects  of  such  repayment,  and  there  must 
be  no  competition  with  private  capital, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank. 

It  is  said  that  incorporating  this  fund 
will  put  us  permanently  into  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  business.  Of  course,  this 
law  is  no  more  permanent  than  any 
other  law,  and  can  be  changed  or  re¬ 
pealed  at  any  session,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  realize,  and  make  clear  to  our 
own  people,  and  our  friends  abroad,  and 
our  enemies,  that  our  efforts  to  help 
backward  countries  to  develop  and  stay 
free  are  going  to  last  just  as  long,  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  just  as  permanent,  as  the  Soviet 
efforts  to  take  over  these  countries  by  in¬ 
filtration  and  penetration  with  technical 
assistance  and  credits.  Remember,  the 
Soviets  have  made  loans  and  credits  of 
$1V^  billion  during  the  last  3  years 
to  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  specific  amendments  in  the  bill 
relating  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
provisions  are  the  following: 

Subsection  202  (a),  general  authority: 
Subsection  202  (a)  amends  section  202 
relating  to  general  authority  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fvmd. 

Paragraph  (1)  deletes  the  existing  sec¬ 
tion  202  (a)  and  substitutes  language  by 
which  the  Development  Loan  Fimd, 
presently  administered  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration,  is 
established  as  a  Government  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  language  is  patterned  on  that 
used  for  other  Government  corporations. 
It  provides  that  the  Fund  will  be  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  subject  to  supervision  and  direction 
by  the  President.  Under  authority  such 
as  that  contained  in  section  521  of  the 
act,  the  President  could  designate  the 
Fund  to  perform  other  fimctions.  The 
new  language  specifies  that  the  Fund  will 
have  its  principal  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  District  will  be  its 
only  residence  for  purposes  of  venue  in 
civil  actions.  The  Fund,  howevei’,  may 
establish  offices  elsewhere  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

Paragraph  (2)  amends  section  202  (b) 
in  several  respects. 

First,  it  makes  two  changes  in  the  first 
sentence  to  substitute  references  to  the 
new  corporation  for  references  to  the 
President. 

Second,  it  adds  a  fourth  consideration 
In  addition  to  the  existing  three  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
loans  or  guaranties  imder  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund.  The  three  enumerated 


considerations  presently  in  the  law  are; 
(1)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the 
economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the 
activity  to  be  financed,  and  (3)  whether 
the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of 
contributing  to  the  development  of  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of 
productive  capacities  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

The  fourth  and  new  item  added  by 
the  present  bill  is  the  possible  adverse 
effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  activity 
and  the  financing  operation  or  transac¬ 
tion  involved.  This  language  is  added 
to  insure  that  the  Fund  shall  take  into 
account  any  undue  adverse  impact  on 
the  United  States  economy  of  any  pro¬ 
posed  financing  or  guaranty  transaction. 

Third,  it  deletes  the  last  two  sentences 
of  the  section,  which  now  require  that  a 
report  on  every  financing  transaction  or 
operation  involving  assets  of  the  fund  be 
supplied  to  specified  congressional  com¬ 
mittees  at  the  time  the  particular  trans¬ 
action  or  operation  is  consummated,  and 
substitutes  language  providing  that  each 
semiannual  report  on  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  from  the  President  to  Con¬ 
gress,  as  required  by  section  534  of  the 
act,  shall  include  detailed  information 
on  activities  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund. 

Subsection  202  (b),  fiscal  provisions: 
Effects  several  technical  amendments  in 
section  204  of  the  act,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  in  order  to  coirfonn  to 
the  incorporation  of  the  fund. 

Paragraph  (1)  makes  several  changes 
in  subsection  (b).  First,  it  substitutes 
a  reference  to  the  fund  for  a  reference 
to  the  President  in  the  first  sentence  and 
makes  a  second  conforming  amendment 
in  that  sentence.  Second,  for  purposes 
of  technical  clarification,  it  substitutes 
“made  available”  for  “authorized”  in  the 
second  sentence.  And  finally,  as  a  tech¬ 
nical  clarification,  it  inserts  the  phrase 
"assets  of  the”  before  “fund”  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  section.  The  phrase 
“assets  of  the  fund”  as  defined  in  the  law, 
refers  to  any  funds  or  currency  available 
for  the  fund,  including  capitalization 
made  available  but  not  yet  actually  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  fund,  and  other  liquid 
assets  of  the  fund.  With  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  fund,  administrative  expenses 
of  the  fund  will  no  longer  be  included 
in  the  appropriation  requested  under 
section  411  (b)  of  the  act.  Such  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  financed  from  assets  of 
the  fund  pursuant  to  the  authority  in 
the  last  sentence  of  section  204  (b). 

Paragraph  (2)  deletes  subsection  (c), 
which  makes  the  fund  subject  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  and  substitutes  lan¬ 
guage  specifying  that  the  fund  is  to  be 
deemed  a  wholly  owned  Government  cor¬ 
poration  and  is  accordingly  subject  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  that  act. 

Subsection  202  (c),  management, 

powers,  and  authorities:  Subsection  202 
(c)  contains  a  number  of  amendments 
to  section  205  relating  to  powers  and 
authorities. 
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Paragraph  (1)  inserts  the  word  “man¬ 
agement”  in  the  heading  of  the  section 
to  reflect  more  fully  the  matters  covered 
by  the  section. 

Paragraph  (2)  deletes  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  which  deal  with  the  present 
ofiice  of  manager  of  the  fund  and  with 
the  loan  committee,  and  substitutes  two 
new  subsections. 

The  new  subsection  (a)  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Fund,  defines  the  membership  of  the 
Board,  and  specifies  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  P\ind  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Board.  Under  this  language,  the  Board 
will  have  responsibility  for  the  exercise 
of  the  authorities  granted,  delegated,  as¬ 
signed,  or  otherwise  made  available  to 
the  Fund,  and  may  take  such  actions  as 
it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  in  car¬ 
rying  out  this  responsibility.  It  may, 
for  example,  issue  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Fund, 
employ  personnel,  attorneys  and  agents 
of  the  r^nd,  and  delegate  or  assign  any 
functions — including  the  foregoing  func¬ 
tions — to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Fund.  Under  section  522  of  the  act,  the 
Fund  may  obtain  the  services  of  other 
Government  agencies  in  carrying  out  its 
functions.  The  Board  is  to  carry  out  its 
functions  subject  to  the  foreign-policy 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Board  is  to  act  by  a  majority  vote  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  a  quorum,  three  members 
constituting  a  quorum.  Subject  to  the 
foregoing,  vacancies  in  the  offices  com¬ 
prising  the  Board  shall  not  affect  the 
Board’s  capacity  to  act.  An  official  oc¬ 
cupying,  in  an  acting  capacity,  any  of 
the  offices  comprising  the  Board  may 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  may  not,  however, 
designate  proxies  or  substitutes  to  serve, 
or  act  in  their  behalf,  on  the  Board. 
The  language  provides  that  the  Chair¬ 
man  shall  call  the  Board  to  meet  for 
purposes  of  organization.  The  Board 
may  then  adopt  bylaws  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  its  business.  The  language 
specifies  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
are  to  serve  without  compensation,  but 
may  receive  actual  travel  costs  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  for  purposes  of  the  business  of 
the  Fund. 

The  new  subsection  (b)  inserted  in 
section  205  provides  that  there  shall  be  a 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  who  will 
be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  F^md, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  per  year. 
The  language  also  provides  for  a  Deputy 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  and  for 
three  other  officers  of  the  Fund,  whose 
titles  shall  be  detennined  by  the  Board. 
It  further  provides  that  the  Managing 
Director  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
Fund  shall  p.erform  such  functions  as  the 
Board  may  direct  and  be  subject  to  direc¬ 
tion  and  supervision  by  the  Board.  The 
language  makes  provision  for  other  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Fund  to  act  as  Managing 
Director  in  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Managing  Director  or  in  the  event 
that  office  is  vacant.  The  offices  pro¬ 


vided  for  in  this  subsection  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  positions  otherwise  authorized  by 
law. 

Paragraph  (3)  effects  a  number  of 
amendments  in  subsection  (c)  of  section 
205. 

First,  it  amends  the  opening  phrase  of 
the  first  sentence  of  the  subsection  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  authorities  contained 
in  the  subsection  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Fund.  The  language  makes  clear  that 
the  authorities  set  forth  in  subsection  (c) 
are  in  addition  to  other  authorities  that 
may  be  vested  in  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Fund. 

Second,  it  inserts  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  several  new  clauses 
which  expressly  provide  to  the  Fund  cer¬ 
tain  authorities  normally  made  available 
to  Government  corporations:  to  adopt, 
alter,  and  use  a  corporate  seal  which 
shall  be  judicially  noticed;  to  require, 
and  to  pay  premiums  on,  bonds  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  its 
officers,  attorneys,  agents  and  employees ; 
to  sue  and  be  Sued  in  its  corporate  name ; 
to  exercise  the  priority  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  payment  of 
debts  out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent,  or  de¬ 
cedent’s  estates;  to  purchase  one  passen¬ 
ger  motor  vehicle  for  use  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  from  time 
to  time  to  replace  that  vehicle  or  any  re¬ 
placement  vehicle — such  replacements  to 
be  in  accordance  with  General  Services 
Administration  standards  for  vehicle  re¬ 
placement  ;  and  to  use  the  United  States 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  executive  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government.  The  clause 
authorizing  the  Fund  to  sue  and  be  sued 
in  its  corporate  name  constitutes  consent 
by  the  Government  to  suits  against  or 
by  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  This 
enables  the  Fund  to  be  a  party  to  such 
suits  in  its  own  name,  and  means  that 
payments  pursuant  to  judgments  in  such 
suits  shall  be  made  to  or  from  the  cor¬ 
porate  account.  In  other  respects  the 
Fund,  being  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government,  is  to  be  in  the  same 
position  as  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  or  any  agency  thereof  with  respect 
to  its  legal  status  and  its  status  in  liti¬ 
gation.  It  is,  for  example,  to  be  entitled 
to  procedural  rights  which  are  available 
to  the  United  States  Government  as 
party  to  a  suit — for  example,  inap¬ 
plicability  of  laches  and  statutes 
of  limitations,  and  exemption  from 
certain  filing  and  fee  requirements — 
and  is  to  be  exempt  from  Federal, 
State,  or  local  taxes.  The  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Fund  and  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  sue-and-be-sued  language 
are  not  intended  to  alter  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  sovereign  immunity  in 
connection  with  suits  outside  the  United 
States.  The  sue-and-be-sued  clause  in¬ 
cludes  a  proviso  expressly  stating  that  no 
attachment,  injunction,  garnishment  or 
similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  is¬ 
sue  against  the  Fund  or  against  officers 
of  the  Fund  in  connection  with  actions 
taken  In  their  capacity  as  officers,  or 
against  property  or  funds  owned  or  help 
by  the  Fund  or  by  any  officer  in  that 
capacity.  It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the 
case  of  certain  types  of  claims,  notably 
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tort  claims  and  claims  on  patents,  there 
are  other  specific  provisions  of  law  which 
govern  the  remedy  available  to  claimants. 

Finally,  paragraph  (3)  inserts  a  new 
second  sentence  in  subsection  (c)  speci¬ 
fying  that  nothing  in  that  subsection  is 
to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from 
the  application  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  section  507  (b)  and  2679,  and  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  section  316. 

Paragraph  (4)  inserts  two  new  sub¬ 
sections  in  section  205. 

The  new  subsection  (d)  requires  the 
Fund,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fund’s 
employees  are  covered  by  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Retirement  Act  and  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Compensation  Act,  to  reimburse 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  for  the  Government’s  share  of 
benefits  applicable  to  Fund  employees, 
to  reimburse  the  Employees’  Compensa¬ 
tion  Fund  for  payments  made  to  Fund 
employees,  and  to  reimburse  the  Treas¬ 
ury  for  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  these  funds  attributable 
to  Fund  employees.  The  language  of  this 
provision  is  identical  with  the  standard 
provision  provided  for  all  Government 
corporations  in  a  pending  amendment 
to  the  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act— H.  R.  8332. 

In  the  new  subsection  (e),  the  first 
sentence  transfers  all  assets  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  on  the  effective 
date  of  its  incorporation  to  the  assets  of 
the  new  corporate  entity  on  that  date. 
The  second  sentence  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  records,  personnel,  and  prop¬ 
erty  from  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  which  now  administers 
the  Fund,  to  the  new  corporate  entity. 
The  third  sentence  specifies  that  all  obli¬ 
gations  and  liabilities  incurred  against 
the  Fimd  prior  to  its  date  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  and  outstanding  as  of  that  date, 
and  all  rights  acquired  for  the  benefit 
of  or  with  respect  to  the  Fund  prior  to 
that  date  and  outstanding  as  of  that 
date,  shall,  as  of  that  date,  become  obli¬ 
gations,  liabilities,  and  rights  of  the  new 
corporate  entity.  The  last  sentence  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  person  serving — ^pursuant 
to  appointment  and  confirmation — as 
Manager  of  the  Fund  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
may,  after  that  date,  serve  in  the  suc¬ 
cessor  office  of  Managing  Director  of 
the  incorporated  Fund  without  necessity 
for  reappointment  and  reconfirmation. 

In  1954  when  we  revised  the  mutual 
security  laws,  there  were  some  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  executive  branch  who 
thought  that  we  should  put  in  a  termina¬ 
tion  date.  I  opposed  this,  saying  that 
there  should  be  no  termination  date  in 
our  efforts  until  we  know  the  termination 
date  of  the  Soviet  conspiracy  against  the 
free  world.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  has  no  tennination  date.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  write  one  this 
year.  Remember,  this  Fund  is  to  replace 
grants,  not  private  loans.  Let  us  not 
leave  grants  permanent,  and  make  loans 
temporary. 

Many  people,  remembering  our  experi¬ 
ence  after  World  War  I,  consider  that 
Government  aid  loans  are  just  the  same 
as  grants  and  will  never  be  paid  back. 
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The  record  since  World  War  II  shows 
they  are  wrong: 

Total  United  States  foreign 
loans  since  1945  as  of  Dec. 

31,  1957 . . $16,020,000,000 


Principal  collected _  4,  824,  000,  000 

Interest  collected _  1,  987,  000,  000 


Total .  6,811,000,000 

The  DLF,  up  to  April  15,  had  approved 
only  $126,650,000  in  loans,  turned  down 
$228,966,000  in  proposals,  and  had  under 
consideration  $1,607,434,000  in  applica¬ 
tions. 

There  will  be  Members  of  Congress 
who  will  say  that  this  cautious  rate  of 
commitment  shows  that  no  additional 
funds  will  be  needed  for  next  year.  They 
are  mistaken. 

Last  week  the  House  extended  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  $5  to  $7  billion,  showing  its 
overwhelming  confidence  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  institution.  In  the  report  on 
that  bill  it  was  said : 

The  actual  use  of  the  borrowing  authority 
always  lags  behind  the  commitment  of  lend¬ 
ing  authority.  Typically  there  is  a  timelag 
between  authorization'  of  a  loan  and  the 
actual  disbursements  under  it.  In  the  case 
of  large  development  projects  for  example 
there  may  be  a  lag  of  as  much  as  4  or  5 
years  before  complete  disbursements  are 
made. 

On  December  31,  1957,  the  lending 
authority  committed  was  $4,466.3  and 
the  borrowing  authority  used  was  $1,- 
487.3  in  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  bon-owing  authority  must  exist, 
however,  before  the  commitment  can  be 
made.  In  its  24  years  of  operation,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  paid  the 
United  States  Treasury  $376  million  in 
interest  and  dividends  and  has  accumu¬ 
lated  reserves  and  undivided  profits  of 
$475  million.  I  can  remember  when 
this  bank  was  in  the  experimental  stage. 
First  it  was  a  corpoi'ation,  then  there 
was  a  trial  period  of  running  this  bank 
as  an  administrative  agency  5  years  ago, 
but  experience  showed  that  the  corpo¬ 
rate  setup  was  the  proper  and  effective 
one. 

The  DLF  corporation  structure  closely 
parallels  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It 
has  a  different  function.  The  president 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  Sam 
Waugh,  is  on  the  board  to  contribute 
from  the  experience  of  the  older  institu¬ 
tion  and  to  make  sure  the  functions  are 
kept  separate.  Perhaps  it  is  too  opti- 
mic  to  hope  for  as  profitable  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  DLF.  Let  us  remember, 
however,  that  in  years  to  come,  as  we 
become  increasingly  a  have-not  in  stra¬ 
tegic  materials,  we  may  find  it  increas¬ 
ingly  profitable  to  be  receiving  payment 
of  what  W'e  now  call  soft  currency 
loans  in  strategic  materials  from  pro¬ 
duction  in  new  countries  that  our  loans 
have  helped  to  develop.  We  may  well 
find  that  this  mechanism,  set  up  as  an 
important  weapon  in  the  cold  war,  has 
not  only  served  its  purpose  in  this  era, 
but  is  serving  in  times  of  peace,  because 
experience  tells  us  that  we  do  our  best 
business  in  peacetime  with  the  more 
developed  nations. 

Aside  from  details,  what  is  this  all 
about?  In  the  Middle  Ages  in  Durham, 


England,  there  was  a  man  walking  down 
the  street  and  he  saw  some  men  working 
with  stone  near  where  the  great  cathe¬ 
dral  was  rising.  He  said  to  the  first 
man,  “What  are  you  making?”  And  he 
said,  “A  penny  a  day.”  He  said  to  the 
next  man,  “What  are  you  making?” 
And  he  said,  “I  am  making  a  stone  to  fit 
on  that  stone.”  He  came  to  the  third 
man  and  he  said,  “Old  man,  what  are  you 
making?”  He  said,  “I  am  making  a 
cathedral.” 

I  suggest  that  a  vote  for  this  package 
of  programs  is  making  peace.  There  is 
a  Peace  Monument  at  the  bottom  of 
Capitol  Hill.  It  is  a  statue  of  two  ladies 
in  drapes  like  nightdresses  weep¬ 
ing  on  each  other’s  shoulders.  That  is 
not  my  idea  of  peace.  I  believe  peace 
is  more  dynamic  than  that.  I  believe 
that  we  want  peace  with  justice  under 
law  and  freedom,  and  we  need  to  wage 
peace  with  the  courage  and  skill  we  have 
devoted  to  war. 

The  struggle  is  essentially  spiritual. 
We  have  had  many  religious  wars,  but 
up  to  now  we  have  never  had  the  godly 
people  lined  up  on  one  side  against  the 
godless.  We  free  people  of  conflicting 
faiths  owe  our  allegiance  to  a  power 
higher  than  man.'  We  are  lined  up 
against  those  who  recognize  no  allegiance 
except  to  a  manmade  state. 

We  will  never  have  perfect  peace,  there 
will  be  perpetual  warfare  against  the 
godless  lawless  elements  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  I  suggest  that  we  may,  un¬ 
der  this  program  bring  to  pass  the  song 
of  the  angels  long  ago,  “peace  on  earth 
for  men  of  goodwill.” 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  ask  this  time  just  to 
get  a  little  information.  Are  any  funds 
carried  in  this  bill  under  defense  sup¬ 
port  or  military  equipment  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia  or  Poland? 

Mr.  VORYS.  No.  Of  com’se,  amounts 
for  each  country  are  classified.  There 
is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  funds  for 
these  countries  under  other  provisions  of 
this  bill.  My  answer  is  accurate,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  military  aid  and  defense 
support. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  in  the  tri¬ 
bute  he  has  paid  to  our  Secretai’y  of 
State.  All  Americans  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  sincere  congratulations  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  upon  his  return 
from  the  NATO  conference.  He  has 
proved  his  point  that  an  unprepared, 
hastily-conceived  Summit  Conference 
would  be  worse  than  none  at  all,  and  has 
gained  the  substantial  agreement  of  his 
colleagues  on  this  vital  point. 

For  some  time  now,  Mr.  Dulles  has 
been  the  object  of  unthinking,  unin- 
foimed,  and  often  savage  attack  for  his 
stubborn  adherence  to  the  idea  that  any 
summit  meeting  must  be  preceded  by 
careful  preparations.  I  feel  certain  that 
many  of  those  people  who  were  carried 
away  by  their  emotions  to  call  for  a  con¬ 
ference  at  any  price,  are  today  thanking 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  patient 
counsel  and  his  calm  manner  of  opposing 
their  proposals. 


As  a  result  of  the  NATO  conference, 
there  now  appears  to  be  virtual  unanim¬ 
ity  among  the  free  world  nations  that 
there  will  be  no  meeting  just  for  the 
sake  of  meeting.  Rather,  there  is  a  de¬ 
termination — reflecting  the  long-held 
views  of  Mr.  Dulles — that  a  meeting 
should  only  be  held  if  there  is  a  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  reaching  agreement  on 
vital  issues.  The  final  communique  of 
the  NATO  council  likewise  agrees  with 
the  Dulles  position  that  heads-of-state 
meetings  are  not  the  only  way,  nor 
necessarily  the  way,  for  settling  inter¬ 
national  differences,  and  that  if  such 
conferences  are  held,  they  must  be  pre- 
;ceded  by  careful  and  complete  prepara¬ 
tory  talks. 

That  such  a  communique  was  forth¬ 
coming  from  Copenhagen  can  only  be 
gaged  as  showing  a  remarkable  job  the 
SecretaiT  of  State  has  done.  By  ex¬ 
pounding  his  position  reasonably  and 
with  patience,  he  has  won  the  day.  He 
has  scored  a  notable  diplomatic  victory 
for  himself,  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world. 

Perhaps  now  the  carping  critics  of 
this  architect  of  our  foreign  policy  will 
give  a  little  more  thought  before  they 
aim  their  verbal  blasts.  Maybe  now 
those  who  have  been  so  anxious  to  find 
fault  with  the  Secretary  of  State’s  diplo¬ 
matic  maneuverings  will  come  to  the 
realization  he  has  been  largely  right  all 
along.  Such  a  realization  is  long  over¬ 
due. 

In  the  meantime,  the  climb  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  will  continue.  But,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Dulles’  dogged  firmness  and  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  go  at  it  willy-nilly,  it  will  be  a 
sane  and  sound  ascent.  A  conclave  of 
heads-of-govcrments  may  yet  be  held, 
but  it  will  not  be  at  any  price.  It  will 
not  be  a  propaganda  stage  for  the  Rus¬ 
sians  to  pop  off  on. 

By  alerting  the  world  to  the  pitfalls 
of  an  ill-planned  summit  conference, 
and  by  holding  firm  for  the  tested  usages 
of  the  normal  channels  of  diplomacy, 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  performed  a 
magnificent  seiwice.  The  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  status  of  the  free  world 
have  been  strengthened  because  of  this. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  developments, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  those  who  have  been 
so  anxious  to  criticize  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  take  a  new  look,  unfettered 
by  emotion  or  preconceived  notions.  I 
am  confident  they  will  then  agree  that 
John  Poster  Dulles  deserves  a  lot  more 
praise  and  applause  and  a  lot  less  abuse 
and  criticism  for  the  fine  job  he  is  doing. 

We  welcome  the  Secretary  of  State 
back.  We  commend  him  for  a  job  well 
done.  We  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
dedicated  and  able  work  in  behalf  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Zablocki]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ZABLOCKT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  share  representa¬ 
tion  with  him  for  the  great  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Our  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  LMr.  O’Kon- 
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ski],  just  mentioned  the  appearance  up 
in  Milwaukee  this  last  winter  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan] 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Merrow],  where  they  gave  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram  somewhat  similar  to  what  they 
gave  us  here  today. 

Would  it  surprise  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKil,  if  I  were  to  tell  him  that  never 
have  I  received  any  complaint  or  inquiry 
from  any  of  my  constituents  as  to  who 
picked  up  the  check  for  their  appear¬ 
ance  there,  but  I  received  literally  dozens 
of  communications  from  members  of 
both  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Milwaukee  and  the  AFL-CIO  of  Mih- 
waukee  expressing  their  appreciation  for 
the  time  and  trouble  which  the  gentle¬ 
men  went  to  in  coming  to  Milwaukee 
and  putting  across  an  explanation  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  All  of  my 
correspondents  felt  it  was  presented 
with  evident  sincerity,  scholarliness,  and 
understanding. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  does  not  surprise 
me  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  I  received,  two  individual 
pieces  of  correspondence.  It  was  quite 
obvious  to  me  that  these  two  people 
were  definitely  opposed  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  and  did  not  want  to  become  in¬ 
formed  on  the  pui’poses,  progress,  and 
success  of  the  mutual  assistance 
program. 

I  am  not  one  bit  surprised  that  my 
colleague,  who  very  ably  represents  the 
northern  half  of  the  greater  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  of  Milwaukee,  has  received 
nothing  but  commendation  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  gentlemen  from  Missouri 
and  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
,the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  want  to  apologize 
for  interrupting  on  the  gentleman’s  time 
because  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
always  has  a  very  worthwhile  message  to 
give. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  I  just  want  this  time 
to  make  an  important  correction. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  for  a  correction. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  For  the  information 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  can 
assure  him  that  neither  the  AFL-CIO 
nor  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
paid  the  expenses  of  these  two  gentle¬ 
men  when  they  were  in  Wisconsin.  Any 
statement  to  the  contrary  is  untrue  and 
misleading.  The  question  still  remains 
who  did  and  why? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  faile'd  to  answer  to  their 
names; 
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Abbltt 

Everett 

Osmers 

Addonlsdo 

Fallon 

Passman 

Anderson, 

Flood 

Patman 

Mont. 

Fogarty 

Phllbln 

Anfuso 

Fountain 

Powell 

Ashley 

Garmatz 

Radwan 

Auchincloss 

Green,  Pa. 

Rains 

Ayres 

Gregory 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bailey 

Griflaths 

Riley 

Barden 

Gross 

Robeson,  Va. 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Hale 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Harris 

Rodino 

Baumhart 

Healey 

Saund 

Blatnik 

H6bert 

Scott,  N.  C, 

Bonner 

Hillings 

Scott,  Fa. 

Buckley 

Holifleld 

Sheehan 

Burdick 

Horan 

Shuford 

Byrd 

Jackson 

Smith,  Miss. 

Carrlgg 

James 

Spence 

CeUer 

Jenkins 

Steed 

Chelf 

Kilburn 

Teague,  Tex. 

Christopher 

Kluczynskl 

Teller 

Clark 

Lennon 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Coad 

McCarthy 

Ullman 

Cooley 

McCulloch 

Watts 

Coudert 

Machrowlcz 

'Wharton 

Cramer 

Mack,  Ill. 

Whltener 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Madden 

Wler 

Dent 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  Miss. 

Dies  / 

Moore 

Willis 

Dooley 

Morris 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Eberharter 

Multer 

Winstead 

Engle 

Norblad 

Zelenko 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chaii-, 
Mr.  Boggs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  12181,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  328  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  has  6 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,'!  join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VoRYs]  in  commending  our  acting  chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Morgan,  on  the  expeditious 
handling,  in  an  equitable  and  thorough 
manner,  of  the  legislation  before  us  in 
the  hearings  before  our  committee. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  sincere  regret  that  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gordon]  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  have  de¬ 
cided  that  this  will  be  their  last  session 
in  Congress.  They  are  well  known  for 
their  untiring  leadership  and  support  of 
the  mutual  secmity  program,  and  of 
other  constructive  foreign  policy  under¬ 
takings.  We  shall  miss  them  greatly. 
We  shall  miss  not  only  their  contribu¬ 
tions  to  foreign  policy  legislation,  but 
also  to  the  many  other  legislative  meas¬ 
ures  which  are  considered  and  acted  upon 
by  this  body. 

I  wish,  also,  to  commend  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire, 
[Mr.  Merrow],  who  made  a  fine  presen¬ 
tation  just  a  short  time  before  the 
quorum  call.  I  admit  that  it  is  very 
diflacult  to  follow  such  an  excellent  pres¬ 
entation;  there  is  very  little  that  can  be 
added  to  their  excellent  remarks.  They 
have  done  a  terrific  job  In  making  this 
legislation  better  imderstood  hot  only  in 
the  Congress  but,  also,  thi'oughout  the 
width  and  breadth  of  the  coimtry. 


I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  staff  for  their  assistance. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
spent  many  hours  In  hearings  and  study, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  staff,  the 
diligent  work  of  the  committee  members, 
I  feel  that  this  year  we  are  presenting  to 
the  Congress  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
pieces  of  legislation  in  this  regard  that 
we  can  hope  to  justify,  and  justify  in 
every  particular.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  the  approval  of  the 
mutual  security  bill  before  us. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  minority 
views  took  the  position  frequently 
adopted  by  persons  who  have  been 
staunchly  opposed  to  our  foreign  policy 
program.  They  have  decided  not  to 
support  the  bill  largely  on  the  ground 
that  certain  shortcomings  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  mutual  security  program 
rendered  the  program  ineffective.  i 

The  actual  administration  of  this,  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  been  perfect;  no  one  will 
argue  this  point.  When  you  deal  with 
problems  as  complex  and  diverse  as  our 
foreign  policy,  mistakes  are  bound  to  be 
made.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
efforts  are  constantly  being  exerted  both 
in  the  Congress  and  by  the  executive 
branch  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  mutual  secmity  program. 

It  gives  me  pleasme  to  advise  my  col¬ 
leagues  that  even  after  the  committee 
reported  this  legislation,  our  studies  con¬ 
tinued.  As  late  as  last  week,  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  the  Far  East  looked  into 
the  alleged  mess  in  Laos.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  we  must  admit  that  every¬ 
thing  is  not  in  order  in  Laos;  but  we 
have  suggested  corrective  measures,  and 
were  assured  that  steps  have  been  taken, 
and  further  ones  will  be  taken,  to  rectify 
the  situations. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  that  I 
started  to  make:  We  must  remember 
that  the  mutual  security  program  has 
great  validity  of  itself,  and  that  its  im¬ 
portance  to  om  own  Nation  should  be 
considered  apart  from  any  shortcomings 
in  its  'administration.  This  does  not 
mean  that  such  shortcomings  should 'be 
condoned;  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
worked  continuously  for  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  so,  and  so  will  many  of  the  other 
supporters  of  this  legislation.  I  believe, 
however,  that  in  deciding  the  merits  of 
this  program  we  should  squarely  face 
the  following  3  questions: 

The  first  question  is  this,  and  I  think 
it  is  very  vital:  Are  the  Communists’ 
designs  for  world  domination  real?  And, 
if  so,  do  they  affect  the  security  of  our 
own  country? 

If  our  reply  to  this  question  is  in  the 
negative  then  we  can  begin  to  save  tre¬ 
mendous  amoimts  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  by  severely  curtailing  or  elimi¬ 
nating  our  forty-odd-billion-dollar-a- 
year  expenditures  for  national  defense. 
In  addition  we  can  cut  out  the  $2.4  bil¬ 
lion  recommended  in  the  bill  before  us— 
that  is,  if  communism  is  not  a  threat. 

But  who  will  maintain  that  com- 
miuiism  is  not  a  threat?  If,  therefore, 
we  concede  that  the  Communist  threat 
is  real,  and  that  it  does  affect  our  own 
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security,  then  we  must  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  protect  ourselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  Communists  have 
not  abandoned  their  plans  for  world 
domination.  They  are  trying  to  achieve 
that  goal  through  subversion  and 
through  infiltration.  More  recently, 
they  have  emphasized  what,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  constitutes  a  more  dangerous  policy 
embodied  in  a  broad  program  of  trade 
and  economic  cooperation  with  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Communists  are  making  head¬ 
way  and  the  military  power  which  backs 
all  of  their  military  programs  continues 
to  grow. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  on  our  part  to  cut  corners  on  our 
security.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
do  that.  In  this  regard  we  have  ample 
evidence  that  our  Nation  derives  a 
greater  degree  of  security  from  the  $2  bil- 
billion  to  $3  billion  expenditures  on 
the  mutual  security  program  than  we 
could  obtain  by  spending  that  money  to 
increase  our  defense  budget. 

It  would  be  unwise,  therefore,  to  aban¬ 
don  this  program,  and  nobody  advocates 
that  we  abandon  it.  We  could  not  hope 
to  save  money  in  this  manner.  On  the 
contrary,  the  abandonment  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  would  probably 
cost  us  more  in  the  long  run,  without 
providing  the  protection  resulting  from 
overseas  bases  and  from  the  economic 
and  the  military  strength  of  our  allies. 

But,  let  us  return  to  the  three  ques¬ 
tions.  The  second  question  is  this:  If 
the  Communist  threat  is  real,  then  is  it 
better  for  our  country  to  go  it  alone,  to 
rely  on  our  own  defense,  or  to  try  to 
meet  this  threat  together  with  other 
free  nations? 

The  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
again  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
mutual  security  program  has  a  direct 
and  vital  bearing  on  our  own  security 
and  survival. 

Through  this  collective  security  under¬ 
taking,  our  defense  against  potential 
Communist  aggression  is  strengthened 
by  the  resources,  the  production  base, 
and  the  manpower  of  other  free  nations, 
not  to  mention,  as  I  earlier  stated,  the 
numerous  overseas  bases  which  still  re¬ 
main  the  first  line  of  defense  against 
Communist  military  expansion. 

The  third  question  is  this:  Placing 
military  consideration  aside,  are  the 
other  free  nations  important  to  our  own 
economic  progress  and  well  being,  or 
would  be  better  off  by  abandoning  our 
foreign  trade  and  aid  program? 

In  this  regard  I  believe  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  repeat  what  has  been  so 
ably  stated  earlier  by  previous  speakers. 
I  need  not  remind  the  membership  of 
this  body  that  our  Nation  is  not  self- 
sufficient;  that  our  dependence  upon 
foreign  sources  for  certain  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  other  resources  is  expected  to 
increase  in  the  years  to  come.  Those 
sources  must  continue  to  be  open  to  us 
if  we  expect  to  advance  in  increasing 


materially  the  welfare  of  our  people,  and 
in  stimulating  our  national  economic 
progress. 

Some  people  have  criticized  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  as  a  failure.  Now, 
w'ho  could  be  a  better  judge  of  whether 
our  program  is  a  failure  than  those 
Americans  who  are  abroad  in  one  ca¬ 
pacity  or  another,  who  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  the  assistance  program 
at  first  hand?  The  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  in  February 
of  this  year  made  a  survey  of  the  views 
of  American  businessmen  in  foreign 
counti'ies  on  the  operation  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program.  On  page  936  of  the 
hearings  there  is  a  report  on  the  survey. 
This  report  presents  opinions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  representatives  of  ovei'seas  branches 
or  subsidiaries  of  United  States-owned 
companies  on  such  questions  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Is  foreign  aid  effective?  Can  it 
be  improved?  Has  it  helped  to  stimulate 
private  investment?  How  do  foreign 
peoples  view  the  program?  How  did 
they  react  on  the  Russian  sputniks? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  questionnaire  was  excel¬ 
lent.  Some  300  replies  were  received 
from  65  countries  in  Europe,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  the  Par  East,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Only  4  re¬ 
spondents,  2  from  Europe  and  2  from 
Latin  America,  felt  that  our  foreign  aid 
program  should  be  eliminated.  This  is 
a  very  small  percentage — 4  out  of  300. 

Furthermore,  we  all  know  that  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  chief  export¬ 
ing  nations  of  the  world.  Our  export 
industries  provide  jobs  to  an  estimated 
4.5  million  Americans.  We  need  markets 
for  those  goods  and  services,  and  we 
need  countries  in  the  free  world  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  purchase  our  ex¬ 
ports.  Our  investment  in  economic  aid 
and  technical  assistance  to  other  friend¬ 
ly  nations,  which  amounts  to  some  $600 
million  in  the  bill  before  us,  constitutes 
a  far-sighted  and  profitable  investment 
in  our  own  future  prosperity. 

Now  these  are  the  issues  that  we  must 
keep  in  mind.  These  are  the  issues  upon 
which  we  should  decide  to  support,  or 
to  reject,  the  legislation  before  us.  I 
believe  that  if  we  earnestly  reflect  upon 
these  issues,  we  shall  conclude  that  the 
bill  must  be  approved  in  our  national 
interest. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  bill  main¬ 
tain  that  the  authorization  of  new  ex¬ 
penditures  is  not  necessary  because  there 
are  unexpended  balances  in  the  mutual 
security  program,  and  complain  that  the 
Congress  is  losing  control  over  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  these 
allegations. 

The  report  submitted  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  pipeline,  and  points  up 
the  existence  of  similar  balances  in  all 
Government  departments.  Unexpended 
balances  are  not  unique  to  the  mutual 
security  program.  They  are,  however, 
necessary  to  the  effective  administration 
of  the  program.  If  one  studies  the  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  President’s  budget  for  the 
next  year,  the  only  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  is  that  the  mutual  security 
program  is  in  better  financial  shape  than 
some  other  Government  programs. 


There  was  a  time  when  it  could  be 
argued  with  reason  that  the  program 
was  overfunded.  This  is  not  the  case 
today.  At  present,  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  about  equal  current  expenditures. 
But,  in  addition,  we  must  remember  that 
long-lead  items  have  to  be  financed  out 
of  appropriated  dollars.  The  long-lead 
items  make  the  unexpended  balances 
necessary,  and  these  balances  are  not 
excessive. 

The  complaints  about  the  loss  of  con¬ 
gressional  control  over  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  program  particularly  empha¬ 
sizes  no-year  funds.  There  may  be  some¬ 
thing  to  this  criticism,  and  1  personally 
believe  that  effective  congressional  con¬ 
trol  is  necessary  for  the  proper  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  and  of  any  other  pro¬ 
gram.  Nevertheless,  it  i-emains  a  fact 
that  it  was  the  Congress  that  authorized 
no-year  funds  and  finally  appropriated 
funds  last  year  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  through  December  1958.  Con¬ 
gress  made  this  determination  because 
many  Members  realized  that  one  way  to 
assure  a  more  careful  handling  of  the 
mutual  security  money  was  to  take  off 
some  of  the  pressure  to  obligate  or  else — 
else  lose  the  money. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  hasty  ob¬ 
ligations  to  beat  a  deadline  can  be  much 
more  wasteful  and  undesirable  than 
slower  and  more  carefully  planned  ob¬ 
ligations — even  though  the  latter  may 
be  permitted  by  Congress  to  continue 
over  a  period  of  time  exceeding  a  single 
fiscal  year. 

If  we  lived  in  a  nicely  patterned  world 
where  every  move  was  known  and  logi¬ 
cally  ordered,  perhaps  we  could  vot^  all 
of  our  assistance  on  the  basis  of  specific 
projects,  for  given  countries,  with  neat 
little  time-schediiles  attached  to  them. 
Unfortunately,  the  conditions  which  our 
mutual  security  program  has  to  face  are 
not  of  this  type.  We  are,  in  a  sense, 
shooting  at  a  moving  target.  Conse¬ 
quently,  flexibility  is  an  essential  ingre¬ 
dient  of  an  effective  program.  It  is  in 
the  recognition  of  the  fluid  world  situa¬ 
tion  that  the  majority  is  recommending 
a  contingency  fimd  and  special  assist¬ 
ance. 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  rely  on  the  Comptroller  General’s 
reports  to  build  q  case  against  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Their  observations  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  laxity  was — and  is — 
rampant.  Nowhere  is  there  reference  to 
corrective  measures  taken,  often  on  the 
initiative  of  the  executive  branch  itself. 
The  Comptroller  General  reported  to  the 
committee  that — 

We  have  noted  significant  improvements 
In  the  actions  taken  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  respect  to  the  matters  reported 
by  this  office. 

Another  committee  of  Congress  com¬ 
mended  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  speed  with  which  it  instituted  re¬ 
forms  in  the  program. 

The  supporters  of  this  legislation  are 
no  less  concerned  about  the  elimination 
of  waste  and  inefiBciency.  That  is  the 
reason  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
started  its  hearings  with  testimony  from 
the  Comptroller  General.  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  following  remarks  in 
the  majority  report: 
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There  are  limits  on  the  extent  to  which 
legislative  action  can  bring  about  improve¬ 
ment  in  administrative  Judgment  and  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  committee  has,  however,  re¬ 
duced  the  authorizations  tor  certain  phases 
of  the  mutual  security  program  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  a  restriction  on  the  funds  available 
should  lead  to  greater  austerity  in  the  types 
of  assistance  rendered  to  such  countries  and 
a  limitation  of  expenditures  to  items  of 
higher  priority  than  has  sometimes  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  other  arguments  have  been  raised 
against  the  mutual  security  program. 
They  do  not  destroy  the  validity  of  this 
program.  They  will  be  answered  by  other 
Members,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  monop¬ 
olize  the  floor  by  reviewing  each  of  them 
in  turn. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  I  believe  that 
we  must  make  our  decision  on  the  legis¬ 
lation  before  us  simply  by  considering  the 
vital  bearing  of  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  upon  the  security  and  potential 
economic  growth  of  our  Nation.  If  we 
look  upon  it  that  way,  I  am  confident 
that  the  bill  will  receive  overwhelming 
approval. 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Dawson], 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
with  reference  to  an  amendment  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  forwarded  to  each  Mem¬ 
ber  this  morning,  relating  to  the  budg¬ 
eting  and  reporting  of  counterpart  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered.  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  morning  each  Member  of  the 
House  received  a  copy  of  an  amendment 
I  intend  to  offer  at  the  proper  time  to 
the  mutual  security  extension  bin  before 
us  today.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  explain  the  purpose  of  my  amendment 
in  detail  and  to  urge  members  to  give  it 
their  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  this  House  or  of  the  other  body  who 
has  not  been  damaged  by  repeated  re¬ 
ports  of  the  abuse  by  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  its  employees  of  the  expenditure 
of  counterpart  funds.  Publicity  attend¬ 
ant  upon  a  recent  free-spending,  free¬ 
wheeling  tour  of  Europe  by  two  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  other  body  resulted  in  their 
dismissal.  This  action,  plus  the  secrecy 
which  prevents  even  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  examining  counterpart  fund 
expenditures,  leaves  a  large  segment  of 
the  public  convinced  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  wasting  these  United 
States-owned  foreign  currency  funds. 

It  is  time  we  corrected  this  situation. 
1  am  confident  that  if  in  the  future  we 
require  our  committees  to  budget  and 
account  for  the  expenditure  of  counter¬ 
part  funds,  the  public  would  be  convinced 
once  and  for  all  that  they  are  not  being 
misspent. 

It  is  only  proper  that  we  treat  counter¬ 
part  funds  just  as  we  do  any  other  public 
money.  We  surround  ourselves  and  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  restrictions  to  prevent  the 


waste  of  our  taxpayers’  dollars.  We  re¬ 
quire  the  same  justifications  from  the 
executive  agencies  in  the  expenditure  of 
counterpart  funds.  It  is  indefensible  for 
us  to  exempt  ourselves  from  these  re¬ 
quirements. 

Our  major  duty  as  Members  of  the 
House  is  to  decide  how  our  people’s 
money  should  be  spent  and  by  whom. 
This  is  our  major  assignment.  Under 
the  present  procedm-es  of  spending  coun¬ 
terpart  funds,  however,  we  are  deprived 
of  the  opportimity  of  even  trying  to  carry 
out  this  assignment.  As  Members  of 
Congress,  we  have  absolutely  no  oppor¬ 
timity  to  appi'ove-  or  disapprove  of  tlie 
amount  of  our  people’s  money — as  rep¬ 
resented  in  counterpart  funds — our  own 
committees  of  Congress  are  spending. 
Any  legislation  that  prevents  us,  and 
them,  from  knowing  before  hand  how 
their  money  is  to  be  spent  is  not  right. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  will 
correct  this  situation.  It  simply  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  expenditure  of  counter¬ 
part  funds  by  congressional  committees 
shall  be  treated  as  other  committee  ex¬ 
penditures.  Counterpart  fimds  will  still 
be  available  for  investigations.  But  if 
my  amendment  is  approved,  counterpart 
fund  expenditures  will  be  charged 
against  committee  appropriations  previ¬ 
ously  approved  by  Congress.  In  other 
words,  for  every  dollar’s  equivalent  spent 
in  counterpart  funds  by  a  committee,  a 
dollar  in  the  committee’s  regular  appro¬ 
priation  will  be  returned  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  Since  the  House  already  has  ap¬ 
proved  committee  budgets  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  I  have  made  my  amendment 
applicable  to  the  next  and  succeeding 
sessions  of  Congress. 

This  amendment  would  require  all 
committees  to  anticipate  their  overall 
expenditures  including  the  dollar  equiv¬ 
alents  of  counterpart  funds  and  justify 
that  appropriation  befox’e  Congress.  We 
do  not  intend  to  appropriate  counterpart 
funds  directly.  The  entire  amount  jus¬ 
tified  would  be  made  available  to  the 
committee  in  United  States  dollars.  But 
as  counterpart  funds  replaced  these  dol¬ 
lar  appropriations,  the  dollars  would  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Certainly,  this  legislation  should  not 
operate  to  discourage  the  expenditure  of 
countei’part  funds  for  necessary  congres¬ 
sional  investigations  overseas.  These  in¬ 
vestigations  more  than  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  money  saved.  I  am  convinced 
that  Congress  would  be  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  approve  any  justifiable  increase 
in  budget  requests  by  these  committees 
as  a  result  of  the  new  accounting  meth¬ 
ods  my  amendment  would  require. 

If  a  committee  of  Congress  can  justify 
an  increase  in  its  budget  of  $100,000  per 
year  as  a  result  of  this  new  procedure, 
the  House  will,  I  am  sure,  authorize  that 
increase.  If  the  committee  can  use 
counterpart  funds  to  meet  a  portion  of 
its  travel  cost,  it  should  certainly  do  so. 
But  it  should  not — as  is  presently  the 
case — justify  an  expenditure  of  $100,000 
and  then  supplement  this  budget 
with  unregulated  and  unappropriated 
amounts  of  foreign  currency. 

This  amendment  has  been  carefully 
drawn.  It  is  sound  legislation.  It 
should  be  adopted.  Only  by  this  means 


will  we  convince  the  public  that  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  require  disclosure  of  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds,  means  we  have  some 
reason  to  keep  their  use  hidden. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  acting  chairman  of  this  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pensylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan].  In  the  conduct  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  he  was  patient  and  yet  expeditious. 
I  thought  he  handled  the  committee  ex¬ 
tremely  well.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  it.  I  also  want  to  join  those  who 
have  spoken  about  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gordon], 
and  one  of  the  ranking  minority  Mem¬ 
bers,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VoRYs[.  Both  of  them  have  announced 
that  they  will  not  be  in  the  House  and, 
of  course,  will  not  be  on  the  committee 
next  year.  Although  from  time  to  time 
we  may  have  had  differences  of  opinion 
upon  legislation,  they  were  always  un¬ 
derstanding  and  tolerant  and  have  been 
real  friends  of  mine.  I  say  to  both  that 
they  will  be  missed  by  me  and  by  all  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  mutual  security  bill  of 
1958  have  expressed  our  opposition  pre¬ 
viously.  We  have  done  this  in  the  course 
of  debate  on  the  floor  and  have  also 
issued  minority  reports.  Minority  views 
have  been  prepared  again  this  year  and 
may  be  foimd  in  the  report  on  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1958  beginning  at 
page  109.  I  feel  an  obligation,  which  I 
am  sure  is  shared  by  others  in  this  House, 
to  reexamine  and  restate  our  very  real 
and  sincere  objections  to  this  progi’am. 

Basically,  I  would  say  that  my  objec¬ 
tion  to  our  foreign-aid  program  is  that 
it  has  not  accomplished  and  is  not  now 
achieving  the  results  which  its  propo¬ 
nents  claim  for  it.  If  it  were  doing  all 
that  its  enthusiastic  supporters  allege, 
there  certainly  would  not  be  the  com¬ 
plaint  arising  with  respect  to  its  policies 
and  administration  and,  moreover,  the 
beneficial  results  would  be  much  more 
spectacular  than  they  are. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  specific  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  proposal.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  contende’d  that’  this  bill  is 
overfunded — that  is  that  there  is  more 
money  available  than  is  necessary  or 
prudent.  We  dealt  with  that  in  our  com¬ 
mittee  report  on  pages  109  and  110.  I 
think  this  is  so  important  that  I  here 
repeat  what  we  said  there: 

The  mutual  security  program  Is  over- 
funded.  It  is  estimated  that  as  of  June  30, 
1958,  there  will  be  a  total  imexpended  bal¬ 
ance  of  $5,194,922,000.  To  this  the  bill  under 
consideration  adds  a  new  authorization  of 
$2,958,900,000.  In  addition,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  request  Includes  $644,192,500  which  was 
authorized  last  year.  This  will  make  a  total 
dollar  pipeline  of  $8,798,014,500.  There  must 
also  be  added,  however,  a  total  of  $1,861,- 
887,000  in  unexpended  mutual  security  local 
currencies  and  Public  Law  480  currencies 
administered  by  mutual  security  agencies. 
There  must  also  be  added  the  anticipated 
deposits  during  fiscal  year  1959  of  additional 
local  currencies  similar  to  those  above  of 
$1,469,406,000.  These  sums  when  added  to¬ 
gether  mean  that  there  will  be  $12,129,- 
307,500  in  the  pipeline  consisting  of  $8,798,- 
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014,500  in  dollars  and  $3,331,293,000  in  local 
currencies. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  amount 
spent  for  the  program  in  fiscal  1957  was 
approximately  $3.7  billion. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  will  be  more  money  avail¬ 
able,  both  in  dollars  and  local  currencies, 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  that  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Even  if  expenditures  continue  at 
the  present  rate,  such  an  amount  could 
not  be  used.  In  this  bill  as  in  others  in 
recent  years,  we  have  seen  an  increasing 
tendency  to  make  broader,  less  specific 
authorizations.  In  other  words,  the 
authorizations  are  not  broken  down  in 
detail  by  countries  or  even  by  regions, 
but  are  in  the  broadest  terms  possible. 
That — when  taken  together  with  the 
power  of  transferability  already  vested 
in  the  Executive  by  existing  legislation — 
is  a  still  further  step  in  the  direction  of 
loss  of  congressional  control  over  the 
funds  and  over  the  program.  It  must 
be  pointed  out  also  that  last  year  the 
legislation  authorized  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  fimds  on  a  no-year  basis.  This 
would  have  meant  the  funds  would 
have  remained  available  until  expended. 
However,  the  appropriation  bill  did  limit 
these  funds  to  December  31, 1958 — a  wise 
step,  in  my  opinion. 

rnie  bill  this  year  does  take  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  by  requiring  more 
careful  planning  of  programs  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case.  I  think  this 
improves  the  legislation. 

^ferring  again  to  the  loss  of  congres¬ 
sional  control — this  is  a  matter  which 
has  concerned  many  of  us  very  deeply 
over  the  years.  For  the  reasons  just 
mentioned,  and  many  others,  the  control 
and  direction  of  this  program  have 
passed  increasingly  out  of  congressional 
hands  and  into  the  Executive.  I  feel 
that  this  is  basically  a  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  and  that  we  should  make 
every  effort,  if  the  program  continhes, 
to  recapture  basic  control  and  direction 
of  it. 

Both  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  House  have  been  critical  of  the  lack 
of  planning  that  exists  in  this  program ; 
of  the  administration  of  it,  and  of  the 
lack  of  audit.  These  are  factors  which 
should  give  us  the  very  greatest  concern. 
A  reading  of  the  testimony  will  point  out 
many  deficiencies  in  this  program — too 
many  for  me  to  detail  here. 

For  example,  however,  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  Development  Loan  Fund  which 
is  admittedly  designed  to  make  soft 
loans  abroad.  These  loans,  over  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  some  of  us,  may  be  made  to 
nations,  corporations,  or  individuals  in 
foreign  lands.  How  can  we  justify  this 
program  when  many  of  our  own  small- 
business  men  are  unable  to  get  loans  to 
permit  them  to  continue  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses  here? 

Another  basic  objection  which  I  have 
had  for  sometime  to  this  program  is  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  distinguish  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  passing  out  benefits  imder  it 
between  friends  and  those  who  occupy 
positions  as  neutrals  or  even  less.  We 
cannot  expect  to  instill  confidence  in 
countries  which  are  friendly  to  us — and 
there  are  many  of  them  throughout  the 


world — imless  we  show  that  we  appre¬ 
ciate  their  friendship  and  steadfastness. 
If  we  give  dollars  and  equipment  to 
countries  who  are  neutral  or  openly  op¬ 
posed  to  us,  we  are  saying  in  effect  to 
nations  throughout  the  world  that  they 
can  participate  just  as  fully  if  they  re¬ 
main  neutral  as  if  they  take  a  forthright 
position  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  the 
Western  World.  This  very  seriously 
weakens  the  whole  program  and  many 
nations  ask  more  or  less  openly  why 
they  should  aline  themselves  with  the 
freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world 
when  they  can  get  just  as  much  assist¬ 
ance  from  us  and  still  remain  openly 
friendly  to  the  Communist  bloc. 

To  the  extent  that  this  bill  or  any 
other  effort  encourages  friendly  relations 
between  persons  throughout  the  world, 
it  is  good.  Basically,  that  is  the  means 
by  which  our  problem  of  international 
living  together  can  be  solved — in  this 
way  we  get  to  know  and  understand  each 
other  as  individuals.  Then  those  who 
live  under  harsh,  dictatorial  governments 
can  appreciate  the  meaning  of  personal 
freedom  and  self-government. 

We  have  said  many  times  that  we  can¬ 
not  win  friends  by  dollars  alone.  Time 
after  time  this  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  true.  To  try  to  put  it  on  that  basis  is 
to  emphasize  materialism — the  very 
thing  upon  which  the  Communists  place 
so  much  stress. 

We  must  not  continue  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  giving  of  American  dollars 
or  American  goods  is  necessarily  the  way 
to  win  friends  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We  must  rather  stress  the  ideals 
which  have  made  and  preserved  this  Na¬ 
tion  of  ours.  We  must — in  all  humility — 
bring  education,  guidance,  and  leader¬ 
ship  to  those  countries  in  which  they 
would  be  welcome.  We  must  try  to  teach 
men  everywhere  to  govern  themselves 
wisely  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  We  must  bring  into  our  rela¬ 
tionships  with  other  nations  our  belief  in 
God,  our  dedication  to  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  individual,  and  the  con¬ 
viction  that  government  exists  for  men 
and  not  men  for  government.  When  we 
place  the  greatest  emphasis  upon  those 
things  rather  than  upon  the  monetary 
and  material  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid 
program,  then  I  am  sure  we  will  have  one 
around  which  all  men  can  rally. 

Since  the  present  measure  does  not 
meet  these  basic  requirements,  I  must 
oppose  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  that  he  may 
answer  a  question. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  my  colleague  from  the  Fourth 
District  of  Indiana  for  his  forthright 
statement.  I  think  he  has  expressed 
the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  a  great 
many  who  if  they  had  the  courage  to 
do  so,  and  it  takes  courage,  would  say 
we  are  not  going  to  support  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  one 
question.,  I  have  been  here  only  8  yeai's. 


but  each  time  this  program  has  come  up 
for  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  question  has  been  raised  if  this  was 
the  last  time  we  would  have  to  appro¬ 
priate  money  for  this  program;  and  I 
am  asking  the  gentleman  now  if  he 
thinks  this  will  be  the  last  time  we  will 
have  this  program  before  us?  How  long 
does  the  gentleman  think  it  will  con¬ 
tinue? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  has  been  made  very 
clear  by  executive  department  witnesses 
before  the  committee  that  so  far  as 
can  be  seen  this  is  a  permanent  pro¬ 
gram.  We  will  be  asked  to  appropriate 
money  year  after  year  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  May  I  ask  one  final 
question?  I  want  to  commend  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  I  want  to  ask  him  if  he  does 
not  think  it  would  probably  be  wiser  if 
we  did  something  to  help  American  in¬ 
dustry,  small  business,  and  the  people 
whose  unemployment  compensation  has 
expired  than  to  send  so  much  money 
overseas? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  [Mrs. Kelly]. 

(Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I,  too,  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
taking  a  few  moments  of  my  time  to  refer 
briefly  to  several  members  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  I  am  very  happy,  as 
all  of  you  are,  to  have  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  back  with  us. 
I  regret  deeply  that  he  has  decided  to 
return  to  private  life.  I  do  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  he  will  have  many  years  of  hap¬ 
piness. 

And,  being  nonpartisan  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  I  would  like  to  make  the  same  obser¬ 
vation  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VoRYs],  who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  work  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  even  though  many  times  I  have  dis¬ 
agreed  with  him.  I  know  we  regret  that 
he  is  leaving  the  House. 

I  could  go  on  with  more  tributes  to 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  but  there  is  one  in  particular  I  would 
wish  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Saund].  I  feel 
that  he,  in  his  trip  to  the  Far  East  this 
year,  has  done  more  for  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  program  than  any  other  per¬ 
son.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  membership  to  the  fact  that  Life 
magazine  has  one  complete  issue  devoted 
to  this  trip  he  took  last  fall.  I  regret 
very  much  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  New  York  when  he  received  the 
Lord  &  Taylor  award  for  his  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  we  will  never 
legislate  a  perfect  bill.  The  bill  before 
the  House  today  is  no  exception.  There 
is  much  in  this  bill  to  which  1  take  ex¬ 
ception.  However,  in  weighing  the  im¬ 
perfections  against  the  good  in  this  bill 
I  feel  that  I  must  support  the  bill  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  to  the  credit  side  and  is 
for  the  common  weal.  I  intend,  however, 
to  support  any  amendments  I  feel  will 
enhance  the  basic  policy  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  not 
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support  amendments  to  cut  the  authori¬ 
zation  to  a  figure  which  I  feel  will  be  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  Implementation  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy,  which  is 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation. 

Under  the  guidance  of  oxur  very  able 
acting  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan] — and  I  do 
want  to  say  at  this  ix)int  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  be  an  acting  chairman,  but 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  I  should  say  Dr. 
Morgan  at  this  point,  was  most  kind, 
most  helpful  not  only  in  his  considera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  but  also  in  particular  to  the  view¬ 
points  of  the  chairman.  I  feel  that  in 
cutting  this  bill  $339  million  we.  in  the 
terms  of  his  profession.  Doctor,  did 
enough  surgery.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
support  any  cutting  amendments. 

This  bUl,  to  me,  is  diplomatically  sound 
and  economically  sound.  Oru-  respon¬ 
sibility  as  a  nation  is  in  proportion  to 
our  power.  The  United  States  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  giant  of  the  free  world.  We  have 
power  to  help  or  to  hurt  the  free  world. 

The  situation  today  is  the  most  criti¬ 
cal  in  history.  We  have  in  the  past  sup¬ 
ported  international  cooperation.  Upon 
this  principle,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
States  rebuilt  the  economic  strength  for 
the  recovery  of  a  broken  world  after  the 
last  World  War.  We  know  that  future 
peace  and  hopes  for  our  very  survival 
are  dependent  upon  international  co¬ 
operation.  It  is  up  to  the  United  States 
to  exert  leadership. 

Last  fall  the  Communists’  scientific 
mastery  over  Nature  was  exposed.  It 
shattered  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  almost  the  final  blow 
to  the  inconsistent  operation  of  the 
United  States  foreign  policy  of  the  last 
few  years.  It  is  now  up  to  the  United 
States  to  rise  to  this  new  challenge,  to 
face  the  reality  of  the  new  era,  and  not 
to  cling  to  the  comfortable  image  of  the 
past.  In  this  era  of  unprecedented 
change,  the  United  States  must  lead  the 
free  world  in  accepting  this  challenge 
we  face  with  corn-age,  with  strength,  with 
faith,  and  with  hope.  We  must  prevent 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  from  slid¬ 
ing  into  dangerous  complacency.  The 
advocates  and  the  opponents  of  this  bill 
must  resolve  what  will  serve  the  com¬ 
mon  good.  We,  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States,  must  make  that  de¬ 
cision  at  the  end  of  this  argument  on 
this  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  addi-ess 
myself  for  a  few  moments  to  several  fea¬ 
tures  in  H.  R.  12181.  Section  102  of  the 
bill  adds  new  language  which  is  intended 
to  stimulate  cooperative  efforts  among 
the  NATO  members  in  the  production 
and  procurement  of  military  equipment. 
>  You  know,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  is  the  backbone  of  western 
alliance.  The  15-nation  pact  represents 
the  western  defense  against  Soviet  ag¬ 
gression. 

Section  102  of  the  bill,  initiated  by 
the  committee,  adds  new  language  to 
section  105  of  the  act  and  is  intended 
,to  stimulate  cooperative  efforts  among 
the  NATO  members  in  the  production 
and  procurement  of  military  equipment. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings  the 
committee  heard  testimony  concerning 
a  highly  classified  military  procurement 


and  production  program  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  witnesses  and  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  of  utmost  urgency.  At  present 
this  procurement  program  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  individual  members  of 
NATO.  Although  there  is  cooperation 
among  the  various  nations,  the  actual 
production  and  procurement  are  not 
controlled  and  coordinated  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  point.  This  program  should  be  given 
an  even  higher  priority  and  should  be 
handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  pro¬ 
curement  and  production  are  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  authority  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  (or  by  a  special  agency 
thereof)  rather  than  by  the  individual 
coimtries  and  the  individual  manufac¬ 
turers.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that 
the  production  will  be  made  more  eco¬ 
nomical  and  that  the  end  product  will 
be  distributed  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  priority  militai-y  needs. 

There  was  also  testimony  concerning 
proposed  regional  management  for 
spare  parts  in  Europe  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  a  combined  agency.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  an  agency  would  result 
in  the  more  efficient  and  economical 
production  and  distribution  of  spare 
parts. 

Encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
NATO  countries  to  purchase  for  them¬ 
selves,  subject  to  appropriate  coordina¬ 
tion  by  NATO,  weapons  and  equipment 
produced  outside  the  United  States  in 
accordance  with  NATO  plans. 

There  is  no  disagreement  that  the 
NATO  alliance  has  been  notably  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  has  enabled  us  to  stem  the 
Communist  tide  that  was  sweeping  west¬ 
ward  through  Europe  in  the  early  post¬ 
war  days.  This  tide  has  to  some  extent 
been  reversed,  because  it  is  evident  that 
NATO  and  the  assistance  which  the 
United  States  has  provided  to  Europe 
under  the  mutual-security  program  have 
exercised  a  profound  psychological  influ¬ 
ence  throughout  all  of  Europe.  Signs  of 
strain  in  Eastern  Europe  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted,  at  least  in  part,  to  this  influence. 

The  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1959  for  Wtestern  Europe  are  essentially 
for  a  military  and  defense  support  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  the  approximately  $281  mil¬ 
lion  proposed  for  Europe,  $251  million 
is  related  directly  to  defense;  that  is, 
$206.5  million  for  military  assistance  and 
$45  million  for  defense  support. 

In  comparison,  the  European  NATO 
countries  devoted  to  defense  in  1957  an 
estimated  $13  billion.  In  addition  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  have  provided  the  bulk 
of  the  manpower  for  NATO  forces,  have 
contributed  valuable  bases,  airfields, 
depots,  and  other  installations.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  remember  that  military  sales 
of  equipment  to  NATO  coimtries  in  fiscal 
year  1957  were  approximately  $300,- 
700,000.  Military  aid  to  some  European 
countries  is  now  programed  on  a  sales 
basis,  except  for  advanced  weapons  re¬ 
quirements.  This  shift  from  grant  aid  to 
military  sales  is  a  factor  in  the  reduced 
fiscal  year  1959  request  for  conventional 
material. 

Past  military  assistance  programs 
placed  a  great  emphasis  for  providing 
the  NATO  countries  with  conventional 
equipment  for  defense  purposes.  Never¬ 
theless,  continuing  assistance  of  this  type 
is  to  some  of  om'  allies  still  required. 
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In  order  to  fully  appreciate  and  prop¬ 
erly  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
military-assistance  program  as  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  Soviet  aggression,  we  must  take 
into  account  recent  developments  in  our 
strategic  planning  and  foreign  policy. 
As  a  result  of  an  increase  in  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  power  and  striking  evidence  of  So¬ 
viet  technological  progress,  our  country 
was  concerned  over  the  maintenance 
and  modernization  of  our  own  and 
NATO’s  defense  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

While  we  all  recognize  the  need  for  a 
strong  defense,  many  of  us  are  properly 
concerned  over  the  moimting  costs  in¬ 
volved  and  the  vast  effort  in  research 
and  development  which  is  necessary  in 
this  age  of  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons. 
The  answer  to  this  problem  has  been 
solved  by  determining  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pool  the  rteources  of  the  free 
world  in  a  more  rational  division  of  ef¬ 
fort  between  allies,  which  would  result 
in  the  elimination  of  waste  and  duplica¬ 
tion. 

The  NATO  heads  of  government  at 
their  meeting  in  Paris  last  December 
considered  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
increasing  costs  of  defense  without  seri¬ 
ously  reducing  the  military  strength  of 
NATO.  It  was  determined  to  strive  for 
as  high  a  degree  of  standardization  and 
integration  as  possible,  to  take  additional 
measures  to  promote  the  coordination  of 
research,  development,  and  manufacture 
of  modem  weapons,  and  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  national  efforts  thi-ough 
the  pooling  of  scientific  facilities  and 
information  and  the  sharing  of  tasks. 
The  accomplishments  that  have  resulted 
from  this  agreement  are:  First,  NATO 
deployment  of  IRBM’s;  second,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  NATO  atomic  stockpile  sys¬ 
tem;  third,  closer  coordination  of  NATO 
forces;  foiirth,  increased  scientific  and 
technical  cooperation;  fifth,  revision  of 
NATO  forces  requiremente;  and  sixth, 
coordinated  production  of  advanced 
weapons.  ’The  agreement  concluded 
with  the  United  Kingdom  to  deploy  the 
much  needed  intermediate  range  ballis¬ 
tic  missile  to  European  nations,  as  the 
first  increment,  will  measurably  increase 
the  capability  for  immediate  retaliation. 
These  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  allies 
should  in  the  long  rrm  measurably  de¬ 
crease  NATO’s  reliance  on  the  United 
States. 

Modernization  of  allied  air  forces 
through  the  mutual-security  program 
was  begun  last  year.  Sufficient  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made  in  certain  NATO 
countries  in  the  production  of  a  NA'TO 
lightweight  ground-support  fighter 
plane.  Aircraft,  like  missiles,  will  be  al¬ 
located  to  countries  with  the  highest 
priorities  upon  the  military  advice  of  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe, 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  new  language  add¬ 
ed  to  the  present  bill  is  intended  to 
stimulate  cooperative  efforts  among  the 
NATO  members  in  the  production  and 
procurement  of  military  equipment. 

Only  two  NATO  countries — Greece 
and  Turkey — are  receiving  defense  sup¬ 
port.  Without  such  assistance  these 
countries  could  not  maintain  the  mili¬ 
tary  strength  made  necessary  by  virtue 
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of  their  geographical  position  and  eco¬ 
nomic  condition. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  that  our 
military-aid  program  for  the  European 
area  is  a  worthwhile  investment  since  it 
is  consistent  with  our  United  States  pol¬ 
icy  that  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 
is  inherent  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  518  to  me  is  most  important. 
It  calls  for  a  review  of  this  legislation 
and  its  impact  upon  the  United  States 
economy  and,  I  hope,  will  include  the 
impact  on  the  nations  to  whom' we  are 
giving  aid.  I  had  a  similar  amendment 
along  this  line,  but  I  withdrew  it  when 
the  committee  adopted  this  new  lan¬ 
guage.  My  amendment  called  for  a  re¬ 
view  of  all  aspects  of  United  States  for¬ 
eign  policies  upon  the  recipient  country 
and  upon  United  States  economy.  We 
in  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  con¬ 
duct  such  a  review. 

Despite  the  clear  evidence  that  the 
mutual-security  program  provides  em¬ 
ployment  for  a  large  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  and  provides  business  for 
American  concerns  and  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer,  the  committee  is  aware  that 
there  may  be  a  possibility  of  adverse 
economic  impact  on  specific  segments  of 
American  industry.  Consequently,  the 
committee  inserted  the  new  section  518 
which  calls  for  an  annual  review  of  op¬ 
erations  under  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  under  defense  support  to  de¬ 
termine  their  impact  on  the  United 
States  economy,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  areas  of  labor  surplus.  This 
annual  review  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor, 
and  Agriculture.  The  committee  is  to 
report  its  findings  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress.  This  provision  will  in¬ 
sure  a  thorough  review  once  a  year  of 
the  economic  impact  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  defense  support  on  the 
American  economy  and  should  help  to 
insure  that  any  adverse  impact  will  be 
rectified.  "■ 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  need  to  centralize  and  harmonize  the 
impact  of  all  the  United  States  finan¬ 
cial  policy  of  foreign  assistance  or  not 
only  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
but  upon  the  recipient  countries. 

There  is  another  section,  section  517, 
which  I  would  like  to  speak  about.  This 
calls  for  new  procedures  as  to  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  mutual  security  funds.  It 
delays  the  obligation  of  these  funds  until 
adequate  planning  has  taken  place. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  remaining  time  I  would  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  minority  report.  There  is 
much  in  this  minority  report  to  which 
I  agree.  However,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  conclusions.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  desires  to  purchase 
friends.  I  feel  that  we  desire  to  re¬ 
kindle  the  hopes  and  determinations  of 
the  peoples  of  the  free  world  to  remain 
free  and  to  become  free  and  independ¬ 
ent. 

Page  110  of  the  report  reads: 

Much  ol  the  equipment  furnished  under 
the  mUltary  assistance  program — which  In¬ 
cidentally,  Is  frequently  obsolete  and  obso¬ 
lescent — is  by  the  executive  branch's  own 
admission  used  in  countries  In  which  there 


are  no  United  States  bases  and  In  countries 
having  no  relation  to  the  base  complex. 
This  equipment  would  have  no  effect  against 
major  Soviet  aggression.  In  many  instances 
the  forces  supported  have  no  relation  to  our 
retaliatory  forces  or  to  our  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  Soviet  assault. 

I  do  not  want  nations  of  the  world 
dependent  upon  retaliation.  I  want 
them  strong — to  defend  themselves  from 
aggression  and  subversion.  To  cut  the 
assistance  to  these  nations  w’ould  make 
them  dependent  on  United  States  re¬ 
taliation. 

The  report  states  that  Congress  has 
lost  control  over  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  The  foreign  aid  program  was 
weakened  and  Congress  lost  insight  into 
its  operations  when — ^under  this  admin¬ 
istration — responsibility  for  the  progi'am 
was  divided  between  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  and  the  State  Department. 

The  basic  law  could  be  amended  to 
give  this  dual  responsibility  to  one  per¬ 
son  as  it  was  under  the  previous  admin¬ 
istration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentlewoman  2  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorupi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-three 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


Addonizio 

[Roll  No.  55] 
Dixon 

Moore 

Albert 

Dooley 

Morris 

Anderson, 

Eberharter 

Norblad 

Mont., 

Everett 

Norrell 

Anfuso 

Evlns 

Powell 

Ashley  • 

Fountain 

Radwan 

Auchincloss 

Gordon 

Rains 

Ayres 

Green,  Oreg. 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Barden 

Green,  Pa. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Barrett 

Gregory 

Robison.  N.  Y. 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Gross 

Roosevelt 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Gubser 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Baumhart 

Hale 

Sheehan 

Blatnik 

Harris 

Sheppard 

Bonner 

Harvey 

Shuford 

Buckley 

Hebert 

Smith,  Miss. 

Burdick 

HUlings 

Steed 

Byrd 

Horan 

Taylor 

Carrlgg 

Jackson 

Teague,  Tex, 

Celler 

James 

Teller 

Chelf 

Jenkins 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Christopher 

Kearns 

unman 

Clark 

Kllburn 

Vinson 

Clevenger 

Kluczynskl 

Watts 

Coad 

Lennon 

Wharton 

Cooley 

McCarthy 

Whltener 

Coudert 

McCulloch 

Wier 

Cramer  ' 

Machrowicz 

Williams,  Miss. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Mack,  Ill. 

Willis 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Madden 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dent 

Magnuson 

Winstead 

Dies 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Boggs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  12181  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  329  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]. 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
foreign-aid  bill  which  is  now  before  us, 
there  is  a  provision  which  would  allow 
the  continuation  of  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  the  Communist  regime  of 
Yugoslavia.  This  is  an  issue  which  dis¬ 
turbs  many  Members  of  Congress.  On' 
the  one  hand  we  are  compelled  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  for  an  adequate  na¬ 
tional  defense,  along  with  additional 
billions  of  dollars  for  an  adequate  na¬ 
tional  defense,  along  with  additional 
billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid,  all  be¬ 
cause  of  the  threat  to  our  survival 
caused  by  the  conspiracy  of  commu¬ 
nism.  On  the  other  hand.  Congress  now 
finds  itself  in  the  contradictory  position 
of  being  asked  to  authorize  public  funds 
for  the  strengthening  of  Tito  and  his 
Communist  regime  in  Yugoslavia. 

Of  late,  the  Communist  Russian  and 
Yugoslav  Embassies  here  in  Washington 
have  made  brazen  attempts  to  directly 
propagandize  Members  of  Congress. 
Last  week  the  Russian  Embassy  sent  di¬ 
rectly  to  Members  of  Congress,  not 
through  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  protocol  and  long-standing 
precedent  require,  a  propaganda  mes¬ 
sage  expressing  the  Communist  views  on 
how  world  tensions  should  be  reduced. 
Clearly  this  is  an  ofScial  Communist  ef¬ 
fort  to  go  over  the  heads  of  the  Pi-esident 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  arrangements  for 
any  conference  with  the  Russians  and 
the  agenda  for  such  a  conference.  The 
implication  is  that  the  present  Russian 
Ambassador  intends  to  try  out  a  new 
bag  of  propaganda  tricks  on  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  an  effort  to  cause  division  and 
exploit  political  conflict  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene. 

The  Washington  Embassy  of  Commu¬ 
nist  Yugoslavia  has  now  joined  in  this 
propaganda  effort  directed  at  Congress. 
Only  yesterday  I  received  at  my  home  a 
stack  of  Communist  propaganda  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  Yugoslav  information  cen¬ 
ter.  Among  this  material  was  a  speech 
of  the  Dictator  Tito  in  which  he  blamed 
the  United  States  for  world  tensions, 
condemned  NATO,  charged  the  United 
States  with  military  encirclement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Communist  satel¬ 
lites,  accused  the  United  States  of  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Indo¬ 
nesia,  and  generally  parroted  the  Mos¬ 
cow  line  on  all  other  basic  problems  of 
the  day.  I  assume  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  received  this  propaganda 
handout. 

Tito,  in  this  speech  to  which  I  refer, 
announced  no  further  assistance  was 
needed  from  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  originally  assistance  was 
extended  to  Communist  Yugoslavia  be¬ 
cause  of  the  military  threat  posed 
against  it  by  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
has  always  been  the  justification  offered 
by  the  Department  of  State  for  giving 
help  to  Tito.  Now,  Tito  himself  tells 
us  he  no  longer  needs  our  assistance, 
when  he  made  this  statement  in  his 
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speech,  a  copy  of  which  the  Yugoslav 
Information  Center  sent  to  my  home: 

However,  after  our  visits  to  tlie  Soviet 
Union  In  the  summer  and  at  the  end  of 
September  1956,  and  under  the  Influence  of 
strong  propaganda  on  the  part,  of  the  reac¬ 
tionary  papers  In  the  West,  President  Elsen¬ 
hower  cancelled  the  further  delivery  of 
planes  and  other  heavy  armament  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  while  the  delivery  of  spare  parte  and 
similar  equipment  continued.  This  did  not 
aSect  us  much,  because  already  at  that  time 
we  had  estimated  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  an  agression  threatening  Yugoslavia  and 
that  there  would  follow  a  period  of  im¬ 
proved  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  other  peoples’  democracies  after  the  visit 
of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  Beograd  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Beograd  Declaration. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1948  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  foreign- 
aid  program.  I  did  so  because  of  my 
conviction  that  we  seiwe  our  own  best 
interests  when  we  assist  free  and 
friendly  governments  to  become  strong 
enough  to  resist  internal  Communist 
subversion  and  militarily  prepared  to 
stand  up  to  armed  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion.  In  the  spirit  of  seeking  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  foreign-aid  program  which 
would  further  these  original  purposes  I 
have  engaged  in  extensive  research  on 
the  question  of  where  Tito  and  his  re¬ 
gime  stand  in  relation  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  Communist  conspiracy  which  is 
headed  by  the  Russian  imperialists.  In 
this  work  I  have  had  the  assistance  of 
other  Americans  who  have  made  first¬ 
hand  studies  of  Titoism  and  have  per¬ 
sonally  observed  the  present  Yugoslav 
scene.  Linguists  have  assisted  in  the 
translation  of  numerous  documents  and 
speeches  from  Russian  and  Yugoslav  in¬ 
to  English.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  be  of  interest  to  other  Members  of 
Congress  because  I  believe  it  represents 
an  appeal  to  reason. 

Since  this  issue  will  be  before  the 
House  tomorrow  I  hope  the  Members 
will  have  the  time  to  read  it  before  a 
vote  is  taken  on  the  issue  of  further  aid 
to  Tito’s  Communist  regime. 

WHAT  IS  TITO’S  POLICY? 

The  seventh  congress  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  Yugoslavia — which  opened 
on  April  22  in  Ljubljana — and  the 
speeches  delivered  by  Tito,  Rankovic,  and 
Kardelj  have  been  seized  upon  by  'Hto’s 
friends  in  the  free  world  to  launch  an¬ 
other  violent  campaign  in  his  favor.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  reports  and  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
seventh  Yugoslav  Communist  Congress 
and  its  repercussions  in  the  free  world, 
the  relations  between  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reached 
the  breaking  point  and  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  closely  resembles  the  situation  on 
the  eve  of  the  famous  Stalin-Tito  break 
of  June  28,  1948. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  people  that  this 
new  situation  is  not  only  the  result  of 
some  theoretical  differences  which  could 
not  he  corrected  in  the  course  of  several 
years  of  Russian-Yugoslav  rapproche¬ 
ment,  but  of  fundamental  differences  in 
the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  on  the  one  hand  and  Com¬ 
munist  Yugoslavia  on  the  other.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  these  differences  are  so 
deep  seated  that  they  are  actually  un¬ 


bridgeable.  We  are  told  we  may  expect 
some  new  temporary  arrangements  of  a 
diplomatic  and  tactical  character,  but 
the  Communist  monolithism,  once 
broken  when  Tito  clashed  with  Stalin, 
cannot  be  restored.  The  conclusion  is 
then  reached  that  the  latent,  funda¬ 
mental  dissension  is  here  to  stay  and  to 
influence  the  future  course  of  relations 
between  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  important  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  the  interpretative  reports 
fi'om  Ljubljana,  Yugoslavia,  are  true. 
For,  if  10  years  after  the  conflict  and  5 
years  of  reconciliation,  the  roots  of  the 
conflict  have  not  been  removed,  then  it  is 
logical  to  suppose  that  Tito  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  driven  to  a  more  conciliatory  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  free  world  and  that  he, 
at  this  moment  and  in  the  future,  de¬ 
serves  our  help. 

If,  however,  that  is  not  the  case,  then 
the  seventh  congress  of  Yugoslav  Com¬ 
munists  is  carrying  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  message,  the  message  of  complete 
solidarity  with  Moscow  and  of  funda¬ 
mental  and  unchangeable  hostility  to  the 
free  world.  And  that  message  is  partic¬ 
ularly  dangerous  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  presented  in  a  form  perfectly  intel¬ 
ligible  to  all  Communists  throughout, the 
world,  but  apparently  too  subtle  for  some 
of  the  western  leaders  to  understand. 

Obviously  these  two  interpretations 
are  so  utterly  opposed  to  each  other  that 
the  question  of  which  is  correct  can  be 
answered  only  on  the  basis  of  Tito’s  po¬ 
litical  record  of  the  last  few  years.  Here 
are  the  facts: 

First.  The  reconciliation  between  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Tito  in  May-June  1955  during 
Khrushchev’s  and  Bulganin’s  visit  to 
Tito  took  place  only  after  Tito  did  a 
unique  service  to  the  cause  of  Commu¬ 
nist  imperialism  by  carrying  to  Asia  the 
message  of  different,  independent,  and 
national  communism  in  1952-53  and 
1954-55.  In  the  course  of  that  cam¬ 
paign  Tito  openly  and  repeatedly  white¬ 
washed  the  new  Russian  leaders,  Khru¬ 
shchev  and  Bulganin,  from  all  Stalinist 
crimes  and  proclaimed  them  different, 
well-meaning,  peace-loving  coexisten¬ 
tialists.  It  was  only  after  that  and  on 
the  ground  of  such  services  rendered  to 
Communist  imperialism,  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  leaders  came  to  Belgrade  to  apolo¬ 
gize  to  Tito  and  to  acknowledge  Commu¬ 
nist  Yugoslavia’s  right  to  a  separate  road 
to  socialism. 

Second.  During  the  visit  of  State  Sec¬ 
retary  Dulles  to  Yugoslavia  in  November 
1955,  Tito  took  a  stand  on  the  question 
fo  Moscow’s  European  satellites  diamet¬ 
rically  opposed  to  the  United  States 
stand.  Our  position  was  that  they  de¬ 
served  complete  freedom  from  Moscow’s 
domination.  His  position  was  identical 
with  Moscow’s  stand:  that  the  satellites 
were  already  free  and  independent  under 
communism. 

Third.  At  the  20th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
February  1956,  Khrushchev  not  only  pro¬ 
nounced  his  violent  denunciation  of  Sta¬ 
lin,  but  also  enunciated  three  important 
new  points  of  doctrine:  (a)  That  war  be¬ 
tween  Communist  and  capitalist  coun¬ 
tries  was  not  inevitable;  (b)  that  the 
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downfall  of  capitalism  and  the  victory  of 
socialism  were  not  necessarily  to  be 
achieved  through  violence ;  (c)  that  vari¬ 
ous  roads  and  forms  of  transition  to  so¬ 
cialism  were  to  be  generally  recognized 
for  all  countries.  The  important  point 
for  our  analysis  is  that  those  three  sen¬ 
sational  innovations  were  neither  in¬ 
vented  by  Moscow  alone,  nor  imposed  by 
Tito,  but  a  result  of  common  Russian- 
Yugoslav  efforts  and  theoretical  work 
achieved  through  a  number  of  contribu¬ 
tions,  such  as  by  Bebler,  1949;  Seleznev, 
1951;  Piyade,  1952;  Stalin,  1952;  and 
Molotov,  1956;  to  name  only  a  few. 

Fourth.  In  Jime  1956  Tito  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  and  sealed  his  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  Moscow  with  new,  imequivocal 
and  most  emphatic  expressions  of  com¬ 
munist  solidarity.  He  said  that  the 
Yugoslav  Communists  had  never  failed 
in  their  international  communist  duties 
and  obligations,  he  called  the  Russian 
Communists  brothers-in-arms  and  he 
declared  that  communist  Yugoslavia  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  march  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of 
peace  toward  the  same  goal,  the  goal  of 
the  victory  of  socialism. 

Fifth.  On  his  way  back  to  Yugoslavia, 
Tito  stopped  in  Bucharest  and  in  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Western  newspapermen  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  improper  to  use  the 
term  "satellite”  when  referring  to  Mos¬ 
cow’s  colonies  in  central  Europe  since 
the  Rumanians  were  self-governing 
people. 

Sixth.  In  September  and  October 
1956  Khrushchev  and  Tito,  after  a  series 
of  airplane  flights  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Yugoslavia  and  from  Yugoslavia  to 
the  Ci’imea  and  consultations  with  a 
great  many  European  Communists 
agreed  upon  a  common  plan  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  independent  communism.  The 
plan  was  tried  first  in  Poland,  with  tem¬ 
porary  success,  since  Gomulka,  a  ruth¬ 
less,  veteran  Communist,  was  posed  as  a 
Polish  nationalist  and  champion  of  Po¬ 
lish  independence.  In  Hungary  the 
experiment  failed,  since  both  Khrush¬ 
chev  and  Tito  heavily  miscalculated  with 
Gero  and  Kadar,  neither  of  these  men 
could  be  built  into  nationalists  or  Titos 
because  of  the  open  contempt  which  the 
Hungarian  people  had  for  them. 

Seventh.  Eihrushchev  intervened  with 
the  brutal  use  of  Russian  military  might 
to  put  down  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Revolution.  At  that  time,  Tito  spoke  of 
Stalinist  mistakes,  praised  Khrushchev 
as  an  anti-Stalinist  and  justified  the 
Russian  intervention,  which  had,  as  he 
said,  "saved  Hungary  for  socialism.”  As 
for  Kadar,  Tito  said  that  he  was  “that 
which  is  most  honest  in  Hungary.” 
Everyone  knows  that  Kadar  is  one  of  the 
most  detested  Russian  stooges  in  Hun¬ 
gary. 

Eighth.  In  January  1957,  after 
Khrushchev  had  twice  in  the  course  of 
2  weeks  hailed  Stalin  as  a  model  Com¬ 
munist,  a  delegation  of  Yugoslav  Com- 
mimists  visited  Poland  and  praised  the 
two  Russian-Yugoslav  declarations — 
Belgrade,  1955,  and  Moscow,  1956 — as 
important  and  basic  and  condemned] 
Western  imperialists  for  what  they] 
claimed  were  attempts  to  sow  dissen- 
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sion  in  the  ranks  Qf  the  International 
workers’  movement  and  disrupt  it. 

Ninth.  In  February  the  Yugoslav  press 
joined  Marshal  Zhukov  and  the  Russian 
press  in  the  denunciation  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  Middle  Elast  doctrine  as 
what  they  considered  an  expression  of 
imperialist  and  colonial  concepts  and  at 
the  same  time  ridiculed  any  talk  of  a 
danger  of  Communist  aggression  in  that 
area. 

Tenth.  At  approximately  the  same 
time  Tito  and  Khrushchev  executed  a 
strategic  maneuver  of  the  joint  Russian - 
Yugoslav  agreement.  Yugoslavia  in¬ 
quired  in  Washington  whether  the 
United  States  was  going  to  supply  them 
with  more  jet  planes  or  not.  Then  Mos¬ 
cow  started  criticizing  some  very  subtle 
point  of  Yugoslavia’s  allegedly  national 
communism  to  show  that  Russian- 
Yugoslav  relations  were  strained.  Then 
the  Yugoslav  Ambassador  in  Moscow 
brought  Tito  a  personal  message  from 
Khrushchev  suggesting  that  it  would  be 
better  to  discontinue  all  open  polemics 
and  settle  all  questions  amicably  within 
the  Communist  hierarchy.  The  prear¬ 
ranged  message  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  Tito.  After  that,  Tito’s 
friends  in  the  free  world,  particularly  in 
Washington,  could  argue  that  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  necessary  to  give  jets  to  Tito  to 
prevent  his  reconciliation  with  Khru¬ 
shchev.  Other  Western  supporters  of 
Tito  frantically  called  for  help  to  Tito, 
claiming  that  the  Russian-Yugoslav  rela¬ 
tions  were  as  strained  as  in  1948  and  the 
West  should  help  Tito  maintain  his  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Eleventh.  The  Yugoslav  press  unani¬ 
mously  denoimced  as  imperiaUstic, 
America’s  membership  in  the  military 
committee  of  the  Baghdad  Pact,  in 
March  1957. 

Twelfth.  After  realizing  that  his  hopes 
of  visiting  the  United  States  as  a  guest  of 
the  United  States  Government  were  fi¬ 
nally  shattered  by  the  public  outcry 
against  it  in  the  United  States,  Tito  de¬ 
clared  that  Yugoslavia  could  not  possibly 
pursue  a  “unilateral  policy.’’  He  then 
proclaimed,  “We  must  have  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  eastern  countries  regard¬ 
less  of  some  minor  differences  of  ideo¬ 
logical  character.” 

Thirteenth.  A  few  after  Khrushchev 
had  prophesied  that  our  grandchildren 
would  live  in  a  Socialist  United  States, 
Tito  declared  that  he  had  come  “to  the 
deep  conviction  that  any  sharpening  of 
issues  between  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  completely  senseless.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  have  good  relations 
with  those  countries  which  are  closest  to 
us.”  He  accused  some  people  and  news¬ 
papers  in  the  West  of  attempting  to  put 
Yugoslavia  on  bad  terms  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tito  set  the  record  straight 
again  in  the  following  statement: 

But  we  have  no  reason  to  have  bad  rela¬ 
tions  with  them.  •  •  •  TTe  are  bound  by  the 
same  goal;  socialism.  •  •  •  Therefore,  when 
they  achieve  successes,  we  should  rejoice,  as 
well  as  they  should  rejoice  when  we  progress. 
Conseqviently,  there  is  no  reason  for  any 
conflict. 

Fourteenth.  To  some  visitors  from 
Germany — end  of  June  1957 — ^Tito  said 
about  Stalin  that  he  was  “crafty  and 
dangerous,  but  a  great  man.” 


Fifteenth.  In  August  1957;  after  Tito 
had  allegedly  in  his  CBS  TV  inter¬ 
view — June  30,  1957 — sided  with  Red 
China  and  taken  exception  to  some 
statements  of  Khrushchev,  the  Soviet 
Union  granted  Tito  $250  million  in  credit 
to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  an 
aluminum  factory,  a  hydroelectric  plant 
and  a  fertilizer  factory.  At  the  same 
time  Tito  took  sterner  measures  against 
Western  newspapermen  accused  of 
slanting  their  news  from  Yugoslavia 
against  what  he  called  Sociahst  demo¬ 
cratic  order. 

Sixteenth.  On  August  3,  Tito  met  with 
Khrushchev  in  Rumania  and  concluded 
an  agreement  on  the  basic  problems  of 
the  international  situation.  They  re¬ 
confirmed  their  joint  resolutions  of  1955 
and  1956  as  the  basis  for  the  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  mutual  relations  as 
well  as  the  relations  of  all  socialist 
countries  and  they  reached  full  under¬ 
standing  on  concrete  forms  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  two  Communist  parties. 

Seventeenth.  In  August  the  Yugoslav 
press  accused  the  United  States  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  Korean  truce  agreement, 
while  completely  exonerating  the  North 
Koreans  and  Communist  Chinese,  both 
of  whom  had  been  condemned  as  ag¬ 
gressors  by  action  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tito  welcomed  Ho-Chi-Minh,  an  old 
Comintern  agent  who  is  now  Russian 
pro  consul  in  North  Vietminh.  to 
Yugoslavia  and  agreed  with  him  on  the 
necessity  of  discontinuing  all  nuclear 
tests; 

Some  Western  observers  thought  they 
had  detected  a  sepious  conflict  between 
Moscow  and  Tito,  in  the  literary  and  ar¬ 
tistic  sphere; 

The  Yugoslav  press,  which  a  few 
months  before  had  greeted  Mao-Tse- 
Tung’s  slogan  in  favor  of  the  blooming 
of  all  flowers  and  schools  of  thought, 
defended  his  ruthless  extermination  of 
the  Red  Chinese  regime’s  enemies  as  a 
necessary  measui'e  of  self  -criticism. 

Eighteehth.  In  September  Gomulka, 
Cyrankiewicz,  Rapacky  and  Ochab,  the 
leaders  of  the  Communist  party  of 
Poland  met  with  Titb,  Kardelj,  Ranko- 
vic,  and  Vukmanovic,  the  leaders  of  so- 
called  independent  Yugoslavia.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  demonstrating  anti-Russian 
defiance,  which  the  free  press  had  ex¬ 
pected,  they  stressed  their  fundamental 
ideological  identity  on  the  basis  of 
socialism  and  proletarian  international- n 
ism,  very  aptly  defined  as  the  Commu¬ 
nist  term  for  accepting  Russian  leader¬ 
ship  and  following  all  political  directives 
given  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Sov¬ 
iet  Communist  Party  (The  New  York 
Times,  December  9,  1957).  Gomulka 
emphasized  Communist  dominated  Pol¬ 
and’s  solidarity  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
“the  first  and  mightiest  socialist  coun¬ 
try”,  as  well  as  with  Red  China.  He 
also  said  that  since  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  were  “building  sociahsm”  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  specific  conditions  this 
made  them  “members  of  the  great 
socialist  family.”  Polish- Yugoslav  co¬ 
operation  was  thus  cleared  up  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
Communist  movement  in  the  world. 
Gomulka  stated  his  opposition  to  the 
“forces  of  colonialism”  which  he 


claimed  were  interfering  in  the  affaii'S 
of  countries  of  the  Socialist  bloc. 

Tito  wholeheartedly  responded : 

We  know  what  we  want  and  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  realize  It.  •  •  •  We  are  Commu¬ 
nists — we  collaborate  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  we  speak  of  separate  roads  to  social¬ 
ism,  that  should  not  be  taken  literally,  1.  e.. 
In  the  sense  that  we  have  a  separate  road  In 
every  respect.  In  all  things.  We  have  many 
things  In  common.  All  of  us  have  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  Inspiration  from  the  great  Oc¬ 
tober  revolution,  which  gave  us  the  ele¬ 
ments  upon  which  we  built  what  we  have 
today.  We  are  led  by  the  principles  of 
Marxism-Leninism.  Today  we  must  do 
everything  which  Is  In  accordance  with  our 
internationalist  obligations. 

Tito  stressed  the  great  contribution  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  success  of  so¬ 
cialism  in  the  world  and  added  that  he 
did  not  see  in  general  among  all  social¬ 
ist  countries  any  elements  which  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  constioictive  so¬ 
cialist  cooperation.  Tito  then  explicitly 
shattered  the-Western  illusion  of  Polish 
and  Yugoslav  national  communism, 
when  he  said ; 

I  wish,  comrades,  that  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia — which  are  much  criticized  for  prac¬ 
ticing  some  national  communism,  which  I 
consider  nonsense — ought  to  show  that  they 
have  no  use  for  any  national  communism. 

After  endorsing  all  the  main  points  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy — ban  of  thermo¬ 
nuclear  weapons,  division  of  Germany, 
recognition  of  the  Oder  Neisse  Polish 
border,  Soviet  stand  on  the  Middle  East, 
admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.  N.,  a 
status  quo — Tito  ridiculed  those  who 
had  expected  that  a  meeting  of  Polish 
and  Yugoslav  communists  would  lead  to 
a  weakening  of  the  communist  world 
movement.  On  the  contrary,  he  said, 
those  two  countries  had  the  duty  to 
work  for  the  closest  possible  coopera¬ 
tion  between  all  Socialist  countries  and 
moreover  that  “active  co-existence  be¬ 
tween  countries  and  peoples  with  differ¬ 
ent  social  systems  was  profitable  to  the 
further  development  of  socialism.” 

Finally,  he  proclaimed  that,  former  or 
future  Russian-Yugoslav  dissensions 
should  not  be  dramatized,  relations  be¬ 
tween  socialist  countries  should  be  such 
as  to  give  mighty  impetus  toward  creat¬ 
ing  confidence  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  whole  world. 

.  Nineteenth.  On  September  20  the  Bel¬ 
grade  daily  Politika,  organ  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  published  an  article  which 
Tito  had  written  for  the  Foreign  Affairs 
magazine — October  issue.  In  this  arti¬ 
cle,  Tito  first  assailed  the  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  with  which  every  move  of  the 
Russian  leaders  was  met  in  the  West.  He 
put  the  blame  on  the  West  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  uneasy  international  situation  which 
he  claimed  was  characterized  by  “encir¬ 
clement,  war  threats,  and  aggressive  at¬ 
tempts  to  isolate  the  Soviet  Union.” 

The  NATO  has  no  justification,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  Tito  article.  It  is  a  matter  of 
growing  distrust  and  deepening  rift  be¬ 
tween  the  East  and  the  West.  As  for  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  it  was  of  a  purely  defen¬ 
sive  nature  and  it  would  cease  to  exist 
as  soon  as  NATO  was  disbanded. 

As  for  the  Middle  East,  Tito  assailed 
free  countries  for  what  he  called  the 
“policy  of  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
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fairs  of  the  Arab  countries,”  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  Eisenhower  doctrine.  Tito 
added :  ‘T  consider  that  the  present  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  colonial  powers  toward  the 
peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia  is  wrong  and 
that  it  represents  a  latent  danger  for 
war  conflicts.” 

After  pleading  for  the  admission  of 
Red  China  in  the  U.  N.,  Tito  tackled  the 
most  delicate  question  of  Communist 
Yugoslavia’s  position  in  the  world: 

In  the  West  the  question  is  often  asked 
and  various  answers  are  suggested  regard¬ 
ing  where  Yugoslavia  stands  and  where  it 
will  stand.  The  reason  for  such  guesswork 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Yugoslavia  is  a  Social¬ 
ist  country,  that  it  is  building  socialism. 
Tlierefore,  people  in  the  West  think  her  goal 
Is  the  same  as  the  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  countries  of  the  Kast.  Yes,  it  is 
true  that  our  goal  is  the  same. 

Twentieth.  On  October,  Tito’s  Com¬ 
munist  regime  recognized  the  satellite 
regime  of  East  Germany  and  on  October 
19  Western  Germany  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  Tito.  By  this  act  Tito 
gave  additional  evidence  of  his  firm 
adherence  to  the  Moscow  line. 

Twenty-first.  The  recognition  of  East 
Germany  by  Tito  was  the  last  straw  to 
break  the  patience  of  Tito’s  friends  in 
the  free  world,  who  now  warned  him  in 
very  solemn  terms  that,  unless  he  pulled 
himself  together,  he  would  certainly  lose 
the  support,  military,  if  not  economic, 
of  the  free  world.  So.  a  few  days  after 
Yugoslavia’s  recognition  of  East  Ger¬ 
many  it  was  annoimced  that  Tito  would 
not  go  to  Moscow  to  attend  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  revolution. 

Twenty-second.  While  Tito’s  friends 
and  supporters  did  their  best  to  convince 
public  opinion  of  the  free  world  that 
once  again  great  tensions  had  developed 
between  Moscow  and  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Kardelj,  the  First  Vice  President 
of  Communist  Yugoslavia,  and  the  head 
of  the  official  Yugoslav  delegation  to  the 
Russian  celebrations  of  the  40th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
spoke  Tito’s  mind  in  Moscow.  He  said: 
“Together  with  you  (Russians)  we  are 
building  relations  of  friendship  and  co¬ 
operation,  based  on  the  great  idea  of 
proletarian  internationalism.  *  •  *  The 
Yugoslav  Communists  are  delighted  at 
every  success  of  the  Soviet  peoples,  be¬ 
cause  their  victory  means  a  gain  for 
socialism  in  the  whole  world.”  Ranko- 
vic,  Tito’s  chief  of  the  secret  police,  made 
similar  speeches,  stressing  the  “indissol¬ 
uble  links  between  our  revolution  and 
the  great  October  revolution.” 

Twenty-third.  The  celebrations  of  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revo¬ 
lution  comprised,  among  other  activities, 
a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  all  Communist 
countries,  November  14-16,  1957,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all 
Communist  Parties  in  the  world,  No¬ 
vember  16  to  19,  1957.  From  the  first 
a  declaration  was  issued,  which  the  Yu¬ 
goslav  delegation  did  not  sign.  From 
the  second  a  peace  manifesto  was  issued, 
which  Yugoslavia  signed,  along  with  the 
representatives  of  63  other  Communist 
Parties. 

Tito’s  refusal  to  go  to  Moscow  and  his 
refusal  to  sign  the  Moscow  declaration 
were  used  in  an  effort  to  impose  on  pub¬ 


lic  opinion  of  the  free  world  the  idea 
that  the  Russian-Yugoslav  relations 
were  constantly  burdened  by  heavy  ten¬ 
sions  and  basic  disagreements.  Such  an 
interpretation  can  by  no  stretch  of 
imagination  stand  the  test  of  the  perti¬ 
nent  facts  of  the  matter. 

As  far  as  the  declaration  is  concerned, 
Tito  himself  declared  in  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Sulzberger  of  the  New  York 
Times — February  28,  1957,  published  on 
March  6,  1957 — that  Yugoslavia  refused 
to  sign  that  document  not  because  of 
disagreement,  but  because  the  docu¬ 
ment  could  not  contribute  to  the  lessen¬ 
ing  of  world  tensions  and  especially  be¬ 
cause  Yugoslavia  was  directly  involved 
in  some  points.  At  the  same  time  Tito 
declared  that  Yugoslavia’s  refusal  to 
sign  that  document  was  nothing  tragic 
and  that  Yugoslav-Russian  cooperation 
would  not  suffer  because  of  that. 

The  Moscow  declaration  does  not 
contain  anything  that  could  possibly 
cause  any  serious  disagreement  between 
Yugoslavia  and  the  Russians.  On  the 
contary,  the  declaration  contained  all 
the  theoretical  points  evoked  jointly  and 
solemnly  proclaimed  by  Moscow  and 
Tito  ever  since  1955.  It  spoke  of  the 
“tremendous  growth  of  the  forces  of 
socialism”  in  the  world.  It  attacked 
the  United  States  so-called  positions-of- 
strength  policy;  it  stressed  “complete 
equality,  respect  for  territorial  integrity, 
state  in<3ependence  and  sovereignty  and 
noninterference”  in  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Socialist  states;  it  stressed  the 
solidarity  of  all  Communist  countries, 
pursuing  Marxist-Leninist  international 
policy  and  “combining  international¬ 
ism  with  patriotism”;  it  especially 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  applying  the 
“principles  of  communism  in  keeping 
with  the  specific  features”  of  every 
country. 

Moreover,  it  reiterated  and  developed 
the  basic  thesis  of  the  20th  Congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  manner  which  was  clearly 
recognizable  in  the  draft  of  the.  new  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  presented  at  its  7th  Congress  in 
April  1958,  with  accent  on  the  two  basic 
points,  first,  that  socialism  had  made 
such  progress  in  the  world  that  in  the 
future  “the  Socialist  revolution”  could  be 
achieved  by  peaceful  means  and  state 
power  could  be  won  without  civil  war; 
second,  preparing  for  any  eventuality, 
the  declaration  emphasized  the  old  Len¬ 
inist  thesis  that  the  use  of  violence  de¬ 
pended  ultimately  not  on  the  Commu¬ 
nists  but  on  its  enemies.  If  “the  re¬ 
actionary  circles”  capitulated,  violence 
would  be  unnecessary.  If  they  fought 
back,  the  transition  from  capitalism  to 
socialism  would  be  “nonpeaceful.” 

From  this  development  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  main  document  coming  out  of 
the  Moscow  celebrations  was  not  the 
declaration,  but  the  peace  manifesto, 
which  endorsed  every  major  foreign 
policy  proposai  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
New  York  Times,  November  23,  1957. 
While  based  on  the  same  premises  as  the 
declaration  the  peace  manifesto  was 
sharper  and  more  aggressive.  It  hailed 
the  fact  that  the  land  of  the  Soviets  Is 
no  longer  alone  and  isolated  and  praised 
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its  relentless  struggje  for  peace,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  warmongering  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  western  ruling  circles  which 
were  “under  pressure  by  monopolies,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  document  Tito  agreed  to  and 
which  was  signed  by  the  Yugoslav  Com¬ 
munists. 

Twenty-fourth.  Only  a  few  days  later, 
Kliment  Voroshilov,  President  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  sent  a  congratulatory  tele¬ 
gram  to  Tito,  on  the  14th  anniversary  of 
the  Communist  take-over  of  Yugoslavia, 
in.  which  he  spoke  of  the  “brotherly  co¬ 
operation  between  our  countries,  based 
on  unity  of  aims.” 

'Twenty-fifth.  In  his  New  YearJs  mes¬ 
sage  of  1958  Tito  declared  that  “some 
colonial  powers  cannot  accept  the  idea 
that  the  time  of  colonialism  has  passed.” 
Tito  thus  associates  himself  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  propaganda  campaign  to  smear  the 
Western  powers  as  colonial  and  impe¬ 
rialists.  He  condemned  the  American 
reaction  to  the  sputniks.  He  stated  that 
while  the  whole  world  took  them  simply 
as,  a  great  contribution  to  the  scientific 
progress  of  mankind,  the  United  States 
saw  in  them  a  war  challenge  which  re¬ 
quired  military  countermeasures. 

Finally  he  denounced  the  NATO  Con¬ 
ference  for  concerning  itself  with  mili¬ 
tary  matter  instead  of  what  he  regards 
as  peace. 

Twenty-sixth.  On  January  18  the 
French  military  authorities  seized  off  the 
coast  of  Oran  a  150-ton  Yugoslav  ship¬ 
ment  of  arms  to  the  Algerian  rebels. 

'Twenty-seventh.  One  week  later  Tito, 
speaking  at  the  Congress  of  the  People’s 
Youth  of  Yugoslavia,  denied  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  smuggling  arms,  but  at  the 
same  time  declared  that  “as  Commu¬ 
nists,  the  Communist  leaders  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  sympathize  with  all  the  colonial 
people  who  want  to  be  masters  on  their 
own  soil.” 

Twenty-eighth.  The  newly  elected 
president  of  'Tito’s  Communist  youth 
movement  made  this  pronouncement :  “I 
especially  want  to  emphasize  for  our 
comrades  from  the  Arab  countries,  our 
comrades  from  Indonesia,  our  comrades 
from  India,  our  comrades  from  various 
parts  of  the  globe  who  are  fighting  for 
their  national  independence,  who  are 
fighting  against  colonialism,  that  the 
People’s  Youth  of  Yugoslavia  will  always 
stand  with  them.” 

'Twenty-ninth.  The  Yugoslav  press 
played  up  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  subjugation  of  Czechoslovakia 
with  this  theme,  “Socialist  Yugoslavia 
always  rejoiced  at  the  successes  of  the 
peoples  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  struggle 
for  socialism.” 

Thirtieth.  Tito’s  Inteiwiew  with  Mr. 
Sulzberger  of  the  New  York  Times  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  edifying  ex¬ 
posures  of  Communist  Yugoslavia,  in 
which  Tito  mercilessly  shattered  all  the 
premises  of  western  Titoism.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  the  military  value  of  the  vaunted 
Balkan  pact  as  reduced  to  zero,  he  said 
that  Yugoslavia  felt  threatened  by  the 
creation  of  United  States  missile  bases 
in  Italy,  he  explained  Yugoslavia’s  rec¬ 
ognition  of  East  Germany  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  Yugoslav  policy  of 
coexistence.  He  said  that  it  was  im- 
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possible  for  any  country  today  to  be 
neutral.  As  for  national  communism, 
he  declared: 

I  must  say  that  there  Is  no  national  com¬ 
munism.  Yugoslav  Communists  are  also  In¬ 
ternationalists.  The  whole  thing  Is  that 
various  countries  which  are  building  social¬ 
ism  have  different  conditions  under  which 
the  new  system  Is  being  built.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  systems  are  differ¬ 
ent,  but  only  that  there  are  differences  In 
the  roads  which  lead  to  the  same  Socialist 
system.  As  far  as  our  International  obliga¬ 
tions  as  Communists  are  concerned,  I  must 
say  that  the  Communists  of  Yugoslavia  have 
never  failed  to  fulfill  them. 

As  for  Stalin,  Tito  declared: 

Of  course,  I  met  and  admired  Stalin, 
•  •  *  I  still  esteem  some  of  his  qualities. 

Thirty-first.  In  his  so-called  electoral 
speech  of  March  16,  1957,  Tito  praised 
the  Communist  method  of  electing  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  truly  democratic,  where¬ 
as  the  method  in  the  West  was  the  op¬ 
posite,  since  there,  “the  people,  the  vot¬ 
ers,  have  no  part  in  determining  who 
will  be  their  candidate.’’ 

He  was  full  of  sympathy  for  the  co¬ 
lonial  peoples.  He  branded  the  attitude 
of  the  United  Stp,tes  on  the  events  in 
Indonesia  as  warmongering  and  hypo¬ 
critical.  As  for  the  summit  conference, 
he  entirely  approved  of  the  Russian 
strategy,  and  blamed  the  West  for  sabo¬ 
taging  their  efforts. 

He  announced  that  Russian-Yugoslav 
relations  were  good  and  were  developing 
very  well,  and  the  same  applied  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  relations  with  all  Communist 
countries. 

Thirty-second.  Finally,  when  Tito, 
after  allegedly  struggling  with  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  veiT  sensitive  problems  of 
his  supposedly  strained  relations  with 
Moscow,  addressed  the  7th  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia 
on  April  22,  the  first  thing  which  he 
chose  to  emphasize  was  that  the  idea 
of  a  crusade  againsst  communism  was 
only  the  work  of  imperialist  aims  and 
colonial  subjugation.  It  was  the  West 
^  which  was  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  military  blocs,  which  was  its  answer 
to  the  “victory  of  the  Chinese  revolu¬ 
tion’’  and  to  Stalin’s  indexible  policy. 
He  claimed  that  the  Soviet  Union  under¬ 
went  radical  changes  which  exerted  a 
strong  influence  on  the  relaxation  of 
international  tensions.  He  then  pointed 
out  that  as  a  consequence  Russian-Yu¬ 
goslav  relations  were  closer  because,  the 
important  thing  was  that  “between  us 
there  is  more  confidence;  that  we  under¬ 
stand  each  other;  that  there  exists  a 
friendly  and  sincere  exchange  of  opin¬ 
ions  and  experiences  on  the  basis  of 
which  broad  cooperation  is  developing.’’ 

Tito  rejected  criticisms  to  the  effect 
that  the  Yugoslav  Communists  were  not 
internationalists  by  sti’essing  that  in¬ 
ternationalism  did  not  depend  on  some 
formal  adherence  or  words  and  propa¬ 
ganda,  but  on  the  building  socialism  in 
domestic  policy  and  of  practicing 
Marxism-Leninism  in  international  re¬ 
lations.  Speaking  of  the  rift  with  the 
Russians  in  1948,  Tito  made  the  very 
important  and  revealing  statement  that 
the  Russian  stand  created  in  the  world 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  policy 


of  a  country  “that  throughout  this  whole 
period  was  a  beacon  to  the  international 
workers’  movement.”  Because  of  this 
he  said  “the  revolutionary  blade  was 
blunted”  and  the  enemies  of  socialism, 
“the  international  reactionaries,”  ex¬ 
ploited  tliis  Communist  predicament  to 
the  utmost. 

Tito  praised  the  work  of  the  20th 
congress  of  the  Commimist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  together  with  the 
Belgrade  and  Moscow  declarations  re¬ 
newed  the  confidence  in  the  socialist 
forces  of  the  world.  Tito  also  revealed 
the  essence  of  the  new  Communist 
strategy  of  soft,  different  communism  by 
explaining  that  the  new  line  of  the  20th 
congress  and  the  1955  and  1956  joint 
resolutions  did  not  represent  a  weaken¬ 
ing  of  the  Socialist  world,  “but  precisely 
its  opposite — this  make  possible  the 
mobilization  of  all  the  forces  of 
socialism.” 

The  facts  presented  constitute  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  to  support  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  about  Tito  and  where 
he  stands  in  the  international  conspir¬ 
acy  of  communism : 

First.  Since  1955,  when  Tito  solemnly 
reconciled  with  Moscow,  there  have  been 
no  signs  of  estrangement  or  any  major 
strains  in  Russian-Yugoslav  relations. 
There  have  been  some  minor  differences 
in  views,  but  they  have  always  been 
subordinated  by  both  sides  to  the  com¬ 
mon  political  goal  of  spreading  com- 
-munism  in  the  world.  The  Yugoslav 
foreign  minister,  Koca  Popovic  himself 
declared  on  April  25,  1958,  that  Russian- 
Yugoslav  relations  “need  not  be 
harmed”  by  those  differences. 

Second.  The  artifiicial  creation  of 
“situations  of  tension”  between  Russian 
and  Yugoslavs  has  become  a  regular- 
feature  of  the  pattern  of  Russian- 
Yugoslav  strategy  for  extracting  United 
States  dollars.  Tito's  “estrangement 
from  Moscow”  occurs  each  year  just  as 
Congress  takes  up  the  Foreign  Aid  bill. 

Third.  Yugoslav  foreign  policy  has 
not  undergone  any  noticeable  change 
since  1955.  Tito’s  statement  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1955 — upon  his  return  from  Asia — 
that  “our  policy  has  never  been  different 
from  what  it  is  today”  and  that  it  was 
the  same  as  “six,  seven  and  eight  years 
ago — nothing  has  changed”-— is  clearer 
today  then  it  was  three  years  ago; 

Fourth.  In  the  last  few  years  Tito  has 
worked  out  jointly  with  Moscow  a  new 
strategy,  based  on  the  lessons  of  the 
Stalin-Tito  break  of  1948  and  adapted  it 
to  the  new  opportunities  which  they 
have  created  for  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism  in  the  world. 

Par  from  growing  further  apart  ideo¬ 
logically  and  politically,  Tito  and 
Khrushchev  have  come  closer  together. 
Tito  has  on  policy  and  in  practice  sup¬ 
ported  all  the  most  important  moves  of 
Russian-communist  foreign  policy. 

Fifth.  Conversely,  and  necessarily,  Tito 
has  constantly  taken  a  stand  against  the 
basic  principles  and  moves  of  the  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

Sixth.  There  can  be  no  talk  of  any 
Yugoslav  independent  foreign  policy  im- 
der  its  communist  regime.  As  Tito  him¬ 
self  admitted  and  explained,  his  foreign 
policy  was  only  formally  independent. 
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but  was  actually  thoroughly  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  precisely  the  same  goal 
as  the  Russian  foreign  policy,  supple¬ 
menting  it  and  spearheading  it. 

The  clash  between  Stalin  and  Tito  on 
the  question  of  how  the  cause  of  com¬ 
munism  could  be  promoted  best,  led 
both  sides  to  examine  their  positions  and 
smooth  out  their  differences.  Through 
combined  efforts,  Khrushchev  and  Tito 
devised  a  new  strategy  of  equality,  inde¬ 
pendence,  noninterference,  and  separate 
roads  to  socialism.  Although  the  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  their  deal  was  revealed  in  the 
case  of  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1956, 
it  is  still  being  used  with  great  success 
to  deceive  the  free  world,  to  give  plaus¬ 
ible  cover  to  communist  sympathizers  to 
promote  communism  by  criticizing  it  and 
thus  promote  the  interests  of  communist 
imperialism  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Seventh.  Tito  not  only  is  wholeheart¬ 
edly  participating  in  the  world  conspir¬ 
acy  of  international  communism,  but  is 
playing  a  key  role  in  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton! . 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  go  into  the  bill 
itself.  This  has  been  so  extraordinarily 
well  done  by  my  colleagues  who  preceded 
me,  particularly  by  our  bipartisan  team, 
that  I  feel  the  committee  is  well  in¬ 
formed.  I  trust  the  Members  will  take 
the  time  in  the  morning  to  read  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  this  afternoon. 

First,  I  want  to  join  with  othei’s  on 
the  committee  who  have  spoken  relative 
to  the  gentlemen  who  have  served  on 
the  committee,  two  of  whom  are  not  re¬ 
turning.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gordon]  has  been  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine  for  many  years.  He  and 
another  Democratic  member,  with  Karl 
Mundt  and  myself,  went  on  the  first  trip 
made  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  1945  to  East¬ 
ern  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  He  was 
a  delightful  traveling  companion,  and  we 
got  to  know  each  other  quite  well.  The 
fact  that  he  is  not  able  to  continue  in  his 
work  has  been  a  grief  to  me,  because  he 
has  so  much  to  contribute.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  secured,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  a  strong  man  in  place  of  another 
one.  It  seems  that  we  are  always  ex¬ 
pendable,  and  what  happens  to  one 
brings  another  one  to  the  fore.  We  are 
very  grateful  for  the  quality  of  mind  and 
capacity  that  Dr.  Morgan  has  shown 
during  the  year.  We  all  respect  and  ad¬ 
mire  him,  and  are  very  happy  in  having 
had  such  an  assistant  chairman  or  dep¬ 
uty  chairman  or  whatever  we  want  to 
call  him.  Of  course,  my  own  grief  at 
John  Vorys’  decision  has  been  very  real. 
I  have  sat  next  to  him  and  have  had  him 
put  his  elbow  in  my  ribs  and  tell  me  that 
molasses  could  get  more  than  vinegar, 
whereupon  I  tried  very  hard  to  smile  at 
the  next  remark  he  made  and  then  have 
a  chance  to  poke  his  ribs  with  the  same 
remark.  But  he  has  been  an- outstand¬ 
ing  member  on  our  committee  and  we 
will  miss  him  exceedingly.  There  is  no 
one  quite  like  John  Vorys.  We  hope 
many  good  things  for  him,  but  we  hope 
for  ourselves  the  courage  to  go  on  with¬ 
out  him. 
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Our  committee,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  rather  a  unique  com¬ 
mittee.  We  disagree  on  so  many  points, 
and  yet  we  agree  so  vitally  on  one  thing, 
and  that  is  we  seek  to  see  through  the 
confusions  of  today  to  arrive  at  a  more 
sane,  a  more  solid  procedure  for  onr  own 
country.  This  is  very  difficult  when  it 
has  to  do  with  the  battle  that  we  are 
waging  as  believers  in  God,  in  the  Diety, 
against  those  who  do  not  believe  and  who 
proclaim  their  disbelief  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  and  who  do  not  permit  belief  by 
their  members.  We  have  that  one  hope 
that  through  our  common  interest  and 
love  of  our  country  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
through  more  clearly  as  the  months 
come  and  go  and  become  years  and  as 
this  battle  goes  on.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  those  who  have  been  asking  today  and 
other  days,  “How  long,  Oh  Lord,  how 
long  must  this  continue?”  that  without 
any  question  this  must  continue  until  the 
Lord  again  rules  the  world  and  anti- 
Christ,  anti-God,  anti-everything  that 
we  abhor  is  put  down  across  the  earth. 

So  I  confess  that  while  I  respect  the 
feelings  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
this  program,  I  must  say  very  forcefully 
that  it  must  continue  unless  we  go  un¬ 
der,  until  the  Communist  regime  is 
broken  across  the  world. 

We  have  had  a  vei-y  interesting  few 
weeks,  many  weeks  of  hearings.  We 
have  protested  year  after  year  to  the 
witnesses  who  came  from  the  various 
departments  until  we  finally  got  a 
clearer  pictiire  of  what  has  been  going 
on  and  what  they  are  proposing  or  have 
been  proposing  to  us.  I  want  to  say  for 
myself  that  I  am  grateful  for  the  in¬ 
creasing  clarity  of  their  reports.  Oh, 
they  are  confused  in  spots;  they  are  dif¬ 
ficult,  yes.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think 
they  have  discovered  that  the  best  way 
to  handle  Congress  is  to  be  just  as  hon¬ 
est  and  as  frank  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
and  to  bring  their  testimony  in  in  the 
way  that  the  committee  asked  to  have 
it  brought  in. 

There  has  been  difficulty  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  yes;  of  course  there  has.  Go  into 
some  of  the  big  businesses;  don’t  they 
have  difficulty  when  they  spend  billions 
and  billions  all  over  the  world? 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  are 
unwprthy  of  the  jobs  they  have  had. 
Maybe  some  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
are  not  too  worthy  of  what  has  been 
given  us  by  the  people  of  our  communi¬ 
ties.  But  we  have  tried  as  a.  country 
to  do  those  things  which  first  of  all 
would  protect  our  people  from  Com¬ 
munist  invasion;  not  only  of  our  coun- 
ti-y,  but  o^  our  very  souls.  And  we  have 
tried  in  every  way  to  do  what  we  could 
for  the  Upited  States  of  America  be¬ 
cause  she  holds  high,  as  no  other  coun¬ 
try  does,  or  can,  the  flag  and  the  light 
of  freedom  and  of  hope  of  possible  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  world. 

You,  who  have  not  been  to  some  of 
these  undeveloped  coimtries,  ought  to 
go.  But  at  the  same  time,  do  not  forget 
your  own  back  alleys,  because  that  is 
where  the  strength  of  the  United  States 
must  be  built.  But  do  not  forget  all 
sides  of  those  really  serious  areas  into 
which  we,  as  a  Federal  Government, 


must  go  with  hope  and  with  liberty  and 
with  justice  under  law. 

Ml*.  Chairman,  I  hope  with  great 
earnestness  that  this  Congress  will  see 
fit  to  give  this  security  program  every¬ 
thing  that  is  asked  for.  Some  of  us 
in  the  committee  voted  against  the  cuts. 
We  hope  very  much  that  we  will  not  go 
on  the  principle  that  the  only  way  to 
make  a  better  program  is  to  cut  it  down 
to  bone.  You  see,  some  of  the  bone  may 
not  be  too  strong,  and  we  may  cut  into 
it  too  much  and  let  out  some  of  the 
marrow.  Then  we  will  not  have  the  red 
corpuscles  that  we  need  in  order  to  do 
the  job  that  must  be  done.  And  I  re¬ 
peat,  it  must  be  done.  No  matter  how 
many  mistakes  we  make,  the  work  must 
be  done. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher]. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  retiring  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gordon]  ;  and  also  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI. 
They  have  both  been  very  kind  to  me 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  that 
committee.  I  want  to  say  this,  however. 
We  have  an  acting  chairman  and  will 
have  a  chairman  next  year  of  whom  we 
are  all  proud.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  seen  a  man  who  has  tried  to  be  more 
courteous  and  polite,  kind  and  consid¬ 
erate  to  all  Members,  than  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  discussing  this  mu¬ 
tual  security  program,  some  people 
would  have  you  think  that  the  people 
who  vote  against  it  do  not  believe  in  the 
defense  of  their  country,  do  not  believe 
in  economic  aid  or  do  not  believe  in 
technical  assistance.  I  believe  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  us,  if  we  thought  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  would  give  the  last  dollar  we  had' 
for  the  defense  of  our  country  and  would 
given  even  the  blood  of  our  bodies. 

Now  this  is  the  most  propagandized 
bill  that  comes  before  this  House  in  any 
session.  There  are  more  professional 
witnesses  testifying  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  than  on  any  other  bill.  I  believe  75 
percent  of  them  are  what  I  call  witnesses 
who  are  professionals.  They  have  their 
testimony  all  ready  when  they  come  be- 
for  the  committee.  Then,  if  you  have 
somebody  against  the  bill,  the  next  day 
you  have  someone  from  the  Department 
of  State  or  ICA  or  somebody  up  there 
answering  the  questions  or  to  say  some¬ 
thing  in  defense  of  what  the  people  said 
in 'opposition  to  it.  I  am  for  mutual 
security.  I  will  vote  money  for  techni¬ 
cal  assistance.  I  will  vote  money  for 
refugees.  I  will  vote  money  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  to  help  themselves. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  be 
divided  into  three  separate  and  distinct 
bills.  There  ought  to  be  military  assist¬ 
ance.  There  ought  to  be  technical  aid. 
There  ought  to  be  economic  aid  and  your 
technical  assistance  programs  that  will 
help  people  to  help  themselves.  But,  this 
bill  has  become  so  large  and  there  is  so 
much  money  in  it  that  the  bill  is  all 
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out  of  kilter.  They  just  have  too  much 
money.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  when 
you  give  a  child  too  much  money — ^he  will 
waste  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  demagog,  but  I  just  want  to  give  you 
a  few  facts  about  this  bill.  Military  as¬ 
sistance,  of  course,  is  in  one  bill.  For 
instance,  defense  support  is  a  misnomer. 
They  can  use  that  money  to  build  air¬ 
ports  or  build  up  an  army  or  buy  nylon 
stockings  or  use  it  in  any  way  that  they 
see  fit  to  use  it  under  the  guise  of  defense 
support.  The  worst  thing  in  this  bill  this 
time  is  this  development  and  loan  fund. 
What  are  we  doing?  We  are  setting  up 
an  agency  here  that  is  going  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  itself.  They  will  get  practically  a 
billion  dollars.  They  will  be  able  to  float 
bonds.  They  will  not  have  to  come  back 
to  the  Congress.  Yes,  they  say  they  are 
■going  to  have  a  look  into  it  and  they  are 
going  to  have  a  report.  But,  these  are 
soft  loans.  These  are  straight-out 
grants  to  any  country  or  any  corporation 
or  any  individual.  Now,  I  do  not  say  they 
are  going  to  do  that.  But,  under  the  law 
an  individual  could  go  down  there  and 
borrow  a  million  dollars  or  a  hundred 
million  dollars  on  his  plain  note  and  go 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  start  a  busi¬ 
ness,  if  he  wants  to. 

I  do  not  say  that  they  will  do  that  be¬ 
cause  I  have  more  confidence  in  the  ICA 
than  that,  but  it  is  possible  under  the 
law.  That  is  what  the  Congress  is  doing. 
It  is  giving  them  that  authority.  They 
will  not  have  to  come  back  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  any  more.  We  are  not  talking 
about  just  $3  billion  here.  As  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  said,  we  are  talking 
about  $12  billion  in  this  program. 
Twelve  billion  dollars  is  in  this  program 
any  way  you  want  to  look  at  it.  Take 
your  pipeline.  Take  this  year’s  appro¬ 
priation  and  take  the  money  from  Public 
Law  480  or  the  funds  that  we  are  going 
to  generate  from  it  and  it  is  a  $12,100,- 
000,000  program.  In  addition  to  that, 
you  have  $7  billion  loan  authorization 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  con¬ 
tribute  about  $600  million  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  reconstruction  devel¬ 
opment,  $35  million  for  the  International 
Finance  Corporation.  In  addition,  we 
have  all  the  funds  we  give  to  the  United 
Nations.  They  have  more  money  than 
they  know  what  to  do  with.  If  we  did  not 
vote  them  1  dime  for  the  next  2  years, 
this  program  would  go  on  on  the  same 
basis  as  it  has  the  last  4  or  5  years.  If 
we  did  not  give  them  1  dime  of  money, 
they  have  enough  in  the  pipeline-  and 
from  other  sources  to  carry  the  program 
on. 

Let  us  see  what  we  have  accomplished. 
When  this  started  off  under  the  Marshall 
plan  in  September  1948,  we  only  had  571 
employees.  I  do  not  mean  that  that  is 
the  number  of  people  who  administered 
the  program;  that  was  just  the  staff  to 
get  started.  But,  in  1949,  when  we  were 
doing  the  real  work  under  the  Marshall 
plan,  we  had  3,672  employees  in  the  ICA. 
In  December  of  1957,  we  had  12,095  em¬ 
ployees  or  4  times  as  many  as  we  had 
when  we  were  administering  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  They  talk  about  how  much 
it  has  accomplished.  Let  us  cite  a  few 
illustrations.  For  instance,  let  us  take 
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the  Near  East  and  south  Asia.  We  have 
spent  $6  billion  in  that  area. 

What  have  we  got  in  Saudi  Arabia 
today?  What  have  we  got  in  Egypt? 
What  have  we  got  in  Syria?  What  have 
we  got  in  Lebanon  today?  In  the  last 
few  horn's  they  burned  our  American 
library  there.  Witnesses  have  testified 
that  we  have  fewer  friends  in  the  world 
today  than  we  had  5  years  ago.  We  all 
know  we  have  got  to  support  NATO.  We 
all  know  we  have  got  to  support  Korea 
and  we  have  got  to  support  Formosa, 
Turkey,  and  Pakistan.  The  Congress 
will  vote  money  to  do  that.  But  these 
neutrals  are  using  us  for  suckers.  Some 
of  them  are  getting  more  money  than 
our  real  friends  that  would  stand  up  and 
be  counted  if  they  had  to  be.  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  India  is  serious.  We  have  far 
fewer  friends  in  that  area  today  than 
we  had  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  thing  that  was  a  shock  to  me. 
According  to  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  and  the  Comptroller  General,  there 
has  never  been  an  audit  of  the  mutual- 
security  program  since  it  started. 

Now  we  were  talking  about  India  a 
minute  ago.  Last  year  we  gave  them 
$68,700,000  in  economic  aid.  During 
the  same  year  they  spent  $600  million 
on  their  military  forces.  Is  India  scared 
of  Russia?  Certainly  not.  It  is  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Pakistan.  We  are  furnishing 
money  to  Pakistan  for  an  army.  We  are 
helping  India  build  an  army  to  fight 
Pakistan,  and  vice  versa.  The  trouble  is 
between  Pakistan  and  India.  But  at 
least  Pakistan  will  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  and  India  is  getting  her  money 
under  the  guise  of  a  neutral.  I  do  not 
known  how  neutral  she  is. 

Now  take  Laos.  We  are  supporting 
25,000  troops,  and  have  for  3  years,  at 
$25  million  a  year.  In  addition  to  mili¬ 
tary  hardware  we  have  spent  $75  million 
in  Laos  in  3  years’  time  supporting  25,- 
000  troops. 

In  Laos  we  have  a  little  government  - 
over  there  that  has  2  or  3  Communists  in 
it.  The  son  of  one  of  them  is  a  straight 
out  Communist.  We  are  supporting  two 
companies  of  Commimist  soldier's  in  the 
northern  province  of  Laos,  furnishing 
guns  and  food  and  money.  Would  they 
be  any  defense  to  this  country? 

Now,  they  talk  about  waste.  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  real  extravagance.  Take 
Thailand.  They  wanted  to  build  a  road 
over  there  of  200  miles.  They  estimated 
it  would  cost  $6^4  million.  We  com¬ 
pleted  100  miles  of  it  and  they  already 
spent  $22  million  on  the  100  miles.  In 
Korea  in  1955  we  decided  to  build  them 
a  fertilizer  plant.  After  we  spent  several 
million  dollars  on  it  they  found  out  there 
was  not  a  pound  of  phosphate  or  sulfur 
within  5,000  miles,  out  of  which  to  make 
fertilizer.  Then  they  reevaluated  it. 
They  started  a  nitrogen  plant.  The 
Comptroller  General  says  it  will  cost  $47 
million  to  complete  it.  That  would  have 
bought  fertilizer  for  a  long  time. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  got  a  pro¬ 
gram  cost  several  million  training  them 
to  operate  it  and  to  dispose  of  it  when  we 
get  that  fertilizer  plant  completed. 

I  believe  charity  begins  at  home,  but 
when  you  go  home  and  talk  to  your  con¬ 
stituents,  and  when  there  are  over  5  mil¬ 


lion  people  unemployed,  when  there  were 
77,000  bankruptcies  in  the  United  States 
in  1957,  and  there  were  only  70,000  in 
1932,  it  is  difficult  to  make  people  under¬ 
stand.  The  last  3  months  of  1957  bank¬ 
ruptcies  were  running  at  the  rate  of  85,- 
000  a  year.  They  say  now  there  will  be 
85,000  bankruptcies  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1958. 

With  the  small  farmers  plowed  under, 
with  farm  mortgages  going  up  every 
year,  and  national  debt  $270  billion  and 
all  this  borrowed  money,  how  can  we 
justify  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want  to 
read  the  last  paragi'aph  of  the  minority 
views : 

Despite  this  extension  of  our  Interest  and 
unwanted  generosity,  there  has  developed 
among  recipient  nations  no  adequate  under¬ 
standing  of  our  fundamental  American  pur¬ 
pose;  no  sufficient  comprehension  that  we 
have  undertaken  a  mutual  effort  to  help  men 
live  and  govern  themselves  in  terms  of  free¬ 
dom,  equality,  human  dignity,  and  peace. 
There  has,  in  fact,  been  little  or  no  mutuality 
to  the  program.  Merely  voting  more  dollars 
for  the  continuation  of  such  a  program  is 
not  enough.  What  is  needed  is  a  more  con¬ 
sistent  policy,  better  programing,  much 
better  administration;  and,  what  Is  more  im¬ 
portant,  a  complete  review  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  policy.  To  continue,  without  new 
direction  or  directives,  a  program  that  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  is  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  it  is  ineffective.  This  minority,  which 
is  second  to  none  in  its  desire  to  maintain 
the  security  and  peace  of  this  country  and  of 
the  world,  has  long  held  that  the  concept 
of  mutual  security,  the  implementation 
thereof,  and  the  annual  enabling  legislation 
should  be  reviewed  and  revised.  We  again 
call  for  a  review  of  the  program  and  of  the 
underlying  policy. 

In  view  of  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  failed  to  reassert  its  control 
over  the  mutual  security  program,  in  view 
of  the  failure  of  the  justifications  for  the 
program  to  measure  up  to  critical  analysis, 
in  view  of  administrative  laxness  in  carrying 
out  the  program,  and  in  view  of  the  needless 
authorization  of  billions  of  dollars  when  the 
pipeline  already  contains  billions,  we  cannot 
support  the  mutual  security  bill  for  1958. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILCHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  like  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  on  his  statement 
and  particularly  on  this  minority  report 
from  which  the  gentleman  has  just  read 
the  concluding  paragi'aph,  and  to  the 
gentleman  and  to  the  Members  who 
joined  in  this  minority  report  I  simply 
want  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  work 
you  did,  for  the  good  sense  you  expressed 
today  with  which  I  would  like  to  identify 
myself. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PILCHER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Am  I  to  understand 
from  the  minority  report  that  in  this 
mutual  aid  program  neither  the  Con¬ 
gress  nor  the  committee  know  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  specific  programs  are  to  be 
imdertaken? 

Mr.  PILCHER.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  that  is  sound  legislative  pro¬ 
cedure? 

Mr.  PILCHER.  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  the  procedure  which  is  followed 
in  the  matter  of  public  works  appropria¬ 
tions  and  authorizations  in  this  counti'y 
should  be  followed?  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  Congress  has  to  know  in  advance 
what  they  are  to  be  before  they  are  ap¬ 
proved? 

Mr.  PILCHER.  It  is. 

Ml'.  JOHANSEN.  And  does  not  the 
gentleman  feel  that  the  same  criterion, 
the  same  requirement,  ought  to  be  im¬ 
posed  on  these  programs? 

Mr.  PILCHER,  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Scherer], 

(Mr.  SCHERER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  when 
the  proper  time  comes  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  of  subsection 
(f)  of  section  502  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12181. 
This  subsection  relates  to  the  contribu¬ 
tion  paid  by  the  United  States  as  its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization. 

Under  the  present  law — title  22, 
United  States  Code,  section  272a  (a), 
the  United  States  contribution  is  limited 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,750,000 
per  year.  Since  our  entrance  into  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  this 
amount  has  been  regularly  increased  by 
action  of  the  Congress.  Previously, 
however,  such  action  has  been  taken  by 
separate  resolution.  In  fact,  there  is 
now  pending  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73 
to  increase  the  existing  $1,750,000  ceil¬ 
ing  to  $2  million.  This  resolution  has 
already  passed  the  Senate. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  sought 
to  take  such  an  important  action  inso¬ 
far  as  ILO  is  concerned  by  a  rider  to 
the  mutual  security  bill.  The  matter  of 
increasing  our  contribution  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Organization  is  of 
such  vital  importance  that  it  should  not 
be  considered  in  a  rider.  It  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  careful  and  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Congress  and  be  the 
subject  of  extensive  debate. 

There  is  more  to  be  considered  than 
an  increase  in  our  contribution  to  ILO. 
In  fact,  before  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned,  I  suggested  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  we  evaluate  the  whole 
question  of  our  continued  participation 
in  ILO  because  it  is  obvious  from  a 
casual  study  of  its  present  opei'ations 
that  it  has  gone  far  afield  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  purpose  and  stated  objectives  which 
were  obviously  the  basis  for  our  joining 
this  international  organization. 

ILO  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
body  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  labor  and 
has  instead  become  a  political  forum 
and  propaganda  agency  devoted  chiefly 
to  fostering  the  philosophy  of  socialism, 
communism,  and  the  nationalization  of 
industry.  It  has  become  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  dedicated  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  very  principles  for  which  our 
country  stands. 

I  shall  discuss  these  charges  later  in 
some  detail. 
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Even  if  the  international  labor  organi¬ 
zation  is  everything  the  internationalists 
and  one-worlders  claim  it  to  be,  subsec¬ 
tion  502  (f)  is  still  not  only  undesirable 
but  dangerous.  It  is  a  surrender  by  the 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  authority 
over  the  purse  strings. 

ILO  today  has  79  members.  We  pay 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  and  have  one- 
seventy-ninth  Of  the  votes.  We  have  ab¬ 
solutely  no  control  over  the  programs 
or  total  expenditures  of  ILO.  It  can 
expand  its  activities  as  it  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  doing  without  limit.  It  can,  at  the 
expense  chiefly  of  the  United  States,  un¬ 
dertake  additional  worldwide  grants-in- 
aid  programs  over  which  we  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  control  since  ILO  is  now 
completely  dominated  by  the  Socialist- 
Communist  bloc. 

By  the  passage  of  subsection  502  (f) 
in  this  bill,  we  will  be  compelled  to  pay 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  ILO’s  programs 
and  activities  whatever  they  might  be. 
Since  the  average  contribution  of  the 
other  nations  is  less  than  1  percent,  there 
will  be,  if  subsection  502  (f)  is  passed, 
little  hesitancy  in  going  forward  with  its 
costly  worldwide  programs.  Up  to  this 
point  these  programs  have  been  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  fact  that  the  present  law 
puts  a  dollar  limit  on  Uncle  Sam’s  share 
of  the  expenses. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
In  this  Congress  about  going  along  with 
the  President’s  plan  for  reorganization 
of  the  Defense  Department  because  Con¬ 
gress  might  lose  some  control  of  specific 
expenditures  or  the  shifting  of  funds 
within  the  limits  of  the  total  defense  ap¬ 
propriation.  But  by  passage  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  we  are  giving  to  an  international 
body  over  which  the  Congress  has  no 
control  the  right  to  spend  the  funds  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  with¬ 
out  limitation  as  to  the  amount  or  as  to 
the  nature  and  size  of  the  program.  And 
let  me  assure  you  that  the  activities  and 
programs  of  the  international  labor  or¬ 
ganization  are  such  and  will  be  such  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  this  Congress  would  not  sup¬ 
port  them.  The  inclusion  of  this  sub¬ 
section  in  this  mutual  security  bill  alone 
should  warrant  its  defeat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  there  are  so  few 
people  who  understand  the  nature  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  and 
what  it  eventually  foreshadows  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  perhaps  I 
should  enlarge  on  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Will  McGrath,  of  my  hometown 
of  Cincinnati,  has  given  outstanding 
and  dedicated  service  for  many  years  as 
an  employer  delegate  from  the  United 
States  to  ILO  and  served  a  3-year  term 
as  a  member  of  its  governing  body. 
However,  Mr.  McGrath  and  others  have 
now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
membership  in  ILO  is  not  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States;  that, 
in  fact,  our  continued  participation  is  a 
detriment  to  the  institutions  of  this 
country  and  to  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  which  has  made  us  a  great  Nation. 

Now,  what  is  the  International  Labor 
Organization? 

It  was  initially  set  up  In  1919  as  an 
agency  of  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
1934  the  United  States  became  a  mem¬ 


ber  and  in  1946  ILO  became  a  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations. 

Its  stated  purpose  is  to  promote  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  nations,  to  im¬ 
prove  labor  conditions  ^nd  raise  living 
standards.  No  one  can  disagree  with 
such  an  objective. 

It  is  charged,  however,  that  while 
ILO’s  stated  objective  is  a  noble  one,  it 
is  actually  being  used  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  socialism  and  to  belittle  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  American  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise,  and  that  in  recent  years  it  has 
become  the  sounding  board  and  propa¬ 
ganda  forum  for  the  Communist  and 
Socialist  countries. 

Because  there  is  cogent  evidence  to 
support  these  charges,  as  I  have  said,  I 
have  suggested  that  Congress  investi¬ 
gate  to  determine  whether  the  United 
States  should  continue  as  a  member. 

When  Russia  came  back  into  ILO  in 
1954,  she  did  so  in  a  big  way.  It  is  al¬ 
most  unbelievable  but  she  returned  as 
3  nations,  thus  giving  her  3  times  the 
voting  strength  of  the  United  States. 

In  1955  the  budget  was  apportioned 
among  66  member  nations.  But  when 
Russia  came  back  as  3  nations,  namely, 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  the  Ukraine,  and  Byelo¬ 
russia,  and  Honduras  also  joined,  these  4 
members  contributed  11.5  percent  of  the 
budget.  As  a  result,  41  nations,  but  as 
usual  not  the  United  States,  got  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  their  percentage  allocations  of 
ILO  expenses. 

Originally  ILO  was  sold  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  because  it  was  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  mission  with  a  new,  desirable, 
and  certainly  unique  approach.  How¬ 
ever,  Russia  and  her  satellites’  return 
stmck  at  and  destroyed  the  very  heart, 
the  basic  charter  and  purpose  of  ILO. 

All  delegations  to  ILO  at  Geneva  are 
supposed  to  consist  of  representatives  of 
government,  labor,  and  employers  from 
each  member  nation.  The  theory  is,  of 
course,  that  each  group  is  to  have  a  free 
voice  in  the  counsels  of  ILO. 

Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  Communist 
bloc  have  36  votes,  presumably  divided 
between  government,  labor,  and  em¬ 
ployer  representatives.  Since  the  Com- 
mxmist  states  are  complete  dictator¬ 
ships,  and  all  basic  industry  is  govern¬ 
ment-owned,  there  are  and  can  be  no 
free  labor  unions  or  free  employer  or¬ 
ganizations.  Consequently,  we  have  36 
government  representatives  from  the 
Communist  bloc.  Those  attending  as 
labor  and  management  representatives 
from  this  bloc  are  mere  stages  for  the 
Kremlin  and  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Since  the  Soviets’  return,  they  have 
used  ILO  as  a  worldwide  propaganda 
fonun  for  promulgating  not  only  the 
Communist  ideology  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  for 
the  constant  venal  abuse  of  the  United 
States,  its  economy  and  institutions. 

Will  McGrath  fought  unsuccessfully  to 
prevent  this  domination  by  the  Com¬ 
munists.  The  Government  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  gave  him 
little  or  no  help.  Why  they  did  not  is 
the  subject  for  another  discussion. 

The  resolutions  which  have  been 
adopted  by  ILO  have  long  since  depart¬ 
ed  from  ILO’s  original  objectives.  We, 
that  is,  the  great  majority  of  us.  be- 
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lieve  in  freedom  for  the  Individual;  the 
ILO  is  dedicated  to  mastery  by  govern¬ 
ment.  The  imderlying  intent  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  ILO  proposal  put  forward 
in  recent  years  has  been  along  the  lines 
of  more  power  for  government,  more 
control  by  government,  more  regimenta¬ 
tion  by  government,  more  regulation  by 
government — until  the  state  would  be 
the  complete  master  of  human  destinies 
and  affairs,  largely  through  the  com¬ 
plete  nationalization  of  indusrty. 

In  its  earlier  days  the  ILO  devoted  it¬ 
self  to  subjects  concerned  directly  with 
labor.  In  recent  years  ILO  has  drafted 
a  proposed  international  law  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  government  should  give  people 
money  for  illness,  injury,  childbirth,  un¬ 
employment,  old  age,  invalidity — which 
is  defined  as  the  inability  to  engage  in 
any  gainful  activity,  and  a  morbid  con¬ 
dition.  Interwoven  in  the  provisions  of 
this  convention  is  a  complete  system  of 
socialized  medicine. 

ILO  has  drafted  a  proposed  inter¬ 
national  law  to  the  effect  that  all  private 
employment  agencies  should  be  put  out 
of  business,  and  all  employment  place¬ 
ment  should  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  government.  If  goveniment 
can  tell  people  where  they  must  go  for 
jobs,  government  can  direct  the  destiny 
of  mankind. 

ILO  recommended  that  the  com¬ 
petent  authority — meaning  govern¬ 
ment — should  prepare  suggestions  and 
guidance  for  the  operation  of  canteens 
and  cafeterias  in  industrial  plants,  sub¬ 
ject  to  legal  enforcement.  In  short, 
government  is  going  to  prescribe  what 
people  shall  eat. 

ILO  also  enacts  resolutions.  One  of  its 
resolutions,  passed  under  the  pretext  of 
dealing  with  unemployment,  prescribed 
that  government  should  take  over  pro¬ 
duction,  allocation  of  markets,  distribu¬ 
tion  of  products,  price  fixing,  wage  Ax¬ 
ing,  flnancing — in  fact,  all  phases  of  the 
economic  system — and,  in  addition,  pre¬ 
scribed  how  workers  should  use  their 
leisure  time. 

The  net  result  is  that  today,  as  I  said 
before,  the  ILO  is  spreading  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  socialism  and  collectivism  all 
over  the  world.  In  short,  the  Socialists 
and  the  Communists  have  been  gaining 
increasing  headway  in  ILO,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  United  States  has  been 
growing  less  and  less. 

Hour  after  hour,  in  the  plenary  ses¬ 
sions,  I  am  told,  the  Reds  condemn  our 
way  of  life  and  make  frequent  abusive 
reference  to  the  United  States — and  for 
the  most  part  we  just  sit  and  take  it. 

And  is  an  international  forum  in  which 
free  enterprise  is  damned  by  a  continu¬ 
ous  flow  of  leftwing  and  Communist  ora¬ 
tory  of  any  possible  help  in  selling  the 
philosophy  of  the  United  States  or  in  the 
preservation  of  world  peace? 

Now,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  let  me 
ask  this  simple  question:  Why  should  our 
country  provide  additional  flnancing  to 
an  organization  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  the  very  principles  for 
which  our  country  stands? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Morano]. 
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Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  sup¬ 
port  a  continuation  of  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  authorized  by  H.  R.  12181. 
There  are  those  who  l>^ve  found  fault 
with  the  program  and  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  that  it  be  abandoned.  They  offer 
no  substitute  for  building  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  free  world. 

The  mutual  security  program  has 
demonstrated  in  positive  results  achieved 
that  it  is  the  best  vehicle  we  have  for 
outlining  the  major  foreign  policies  of 
the  United  States.  I  do  feel,  however, 
that  this  program  must  be  improved 
whenever  possible  and  that  it  must  be 
implemented  with  imagination  and  wis¬ 
dom. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs,  I  urge  that  the 
executive  branch  devote  more  time  and 
energy  in  producing  adequate  policies 
and  programs  for  Latin  Aifterica.  This  is 
essential  if  Latin  America  is  to  become 
a  strong  and  secure  bastion  of  democracy 
in  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  has  publicly  recog¬ 
nized  and  proclaimed  the  importance  of 
Latin  America  in  its  foreign  relations 
since  the  days  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  mutual  advantages  of  a  close  and 
friendly  cooperation  have  been  cognizant 
by  all  countries  in  th^  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  strategic  location  of  the 
area  as  a  whole  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  is  well  established.  Over 
the  years  we  have  developed  mutually 
beneficial  relationships  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  south. 

I  have  just  recently  returned  from  Ar¬ 
gentina  where  I  had  the  honor  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Arturo  Prondizl.  The  free  elec¬ 
tions  may  mark  the  end  of  the  political 
upheavals  that  have  shaken  this  nation 
of  21  million  inhabitants  since  1930. 
Nevertheless,  grave  economic  difficulties 
face  the  newly  elected  government  in 
Argentina.  While  democracy  is  being 
restored  in  the  country,  many  problems 
inherited  from  the  recent  turbulent  past 
have  not  yet  been  solved.  The  national 
treasury  is  empty  and  the  country  is  fac¬ 
ing  a  crisis. 

This  return  to  democratic  rule  should 
be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  cooperation  and  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  assist  our  neigh¬ 
bors  during  these  dark  days  of  economic 
distress.  Every  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  economic  problems  facing 
Argentina  today  so  as  to  bring  about  the 
realization  of  the  ideals  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ples  in  the  Americas  for  economic  prog¬ 
ress  and  for  greater  freedom  and  democ¬ 
racy.  We  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  lighten  the  economic  burdens 
of  the  Argentineans  and  which  would  as¬ 
sure  reestablished  friendly  sentiment  be¬ 
tween  our  nations. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  a  free  and  democratic  Argen¬ 
tina  closely  allied  to  the  free  world  can 
be  achieved  not  by  Argentina  alone,  but 
by  United  States  cooperation  as  well. 

Latin  America  has  been  severely  hurt 
by  the  United  States  recession.  Our 
manufacturers  are  importing  less  raw 
materials  from  below  the  Rio  Grande 
and  as  a  consequence  commodity  prices 


have  tumbled.  During  1957,  United 
States  imports  of  wool  fell  to  their  lowest 
rate  since  1939  and  this  has  seriously  af¬ 
fected  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  Falling 
coffee  prices  have  hit  all  the  coffee  pro¬ 
ducing  countries,  Venezuela  is  disturbed 
by  a  tightening  of  United  States  restric¬ 
tions  on  oil  imports.  Chile,  Peru,  and 
Mexico  have  felt  the  results  of  our  limf- 
tations  on  the  import  of  copper,  lead, 
and  zinc.  Virtually  every  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  country  is  short  of  capital  for  de¬ 
velopment  and  is  fighting  inflation. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  intensifying  its  economic 
and  political  offensive  in  Latin  America. 
The  Kremlin’s  propaganda  professes  sin¬ 
cere  interest  in  trade  expansion.  The 
Russians  are  buying  Uruguayan  wool 
and  Colombian  coffee,  selling  Argentina 
industrial  goods,  and  offering  enticing 
trade  pacts  to  all  comers. 

We  cannot  minimize  the  gravity  of  the 
challenge  for  the  United  States  posed 
by  the  Soviet  bloc  efforts  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  or  its  capacity  to  choose 
selected  targets  for  an  economic  and 
propaganda  offensive.  The  Communist 
threat  is  imminent.  Every  economic 
consideration  must  be  given  to  our 
neighbors  and  the  highest  priority  must 
be  placed  on  maintaining  and  further 
extendixig  the  good  partner  policy  with 
the  Republics  in  this  vast  area.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  our  policy  in  this  area  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  dictated  by  the  importance 
attached  to  the  countries  involved,  and 
that  importance  is  measured  in  material 
terms.  We  must  not  let  our  prestige 
dip  to  a  perilous  low  in  Latin  America 
through  blindness  and  apathy,  and 
through  a  seemingly  mateifalistic  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Latin  America  is  a  vast  area — rich  in 
resources — trying  desperately  ,to  raise 
living  standards  by  building  economic, 
stable  and  democratic  governments. 
These  countries  need  financial  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  form  of  loans  or  through 
private  investments  in  order  to  achieve 
their  goals.  In  some  cases  direct  grant 
assistance  is  amply  warranted.  The  pol¬ 
icy  to  deny  credits  in  Washington  to  cer¬ 
tain  American  republics  because  such 
countries  are  determined  to  develop 
some  resources  is  inimical  to  our  good 
neighbor  policy.  The  resentment  to  this 
dictation  provides  avenues  for  Moscow’s 
economic  penetration.  The  United 
States  has  everything  to  gain  by  help¬ 
ing  these  countries  acquire  a  more  fav¬ 
orable  economic  balance.  Nearly  every 
dollar  that  goes  to  Latin  America  comes 
back  to  the  United  States  in  the  form 
of  purchase  of  our  goods. 

Another  factor  to  be  given  primary 
consideration  is  the  problem  of  giving 
the  Latin  Americans  a  fair  chance  to 
trade  in  the  United  States  market.  There 
is  serious  danger  that  the  tourniquet  of 
protection  may  choke  off  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  trade.  While  we  are  urging  free 
trade  elsewhere,  we  are  restricting  cer¬ 
tain  Latin  American  commodities  that 
are  the  very  substance  of  the  economic 
life  in  many  of  the  countries.  A  more 
thorough  study  must  be  made  of  ,  these 
problems  so  that  these  nations  do  not 
digress  economically  and  politically. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  approximately 
10  Latin  American  nations  have  signed 
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investment  guaranty  agreements  with 
the  United  States  for  the  protection  of 
American  investments  In  that  area. 
Several  more  countries  are  anticipating 
such  agreements — which  will  encourage 
private  investments  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  particular  country. 
Some  of  these  coimtries  are  underdevel¬ 
oped  only  by  comparison  with  the  United 
States.  They  are  struggling  to  develop 
themselves  economically.  We  should 
continue  to  encourage  the  flow  of  Amer¬ 
ican  private  capital  in  this  direction.  I 
am  happy  to  state  that  your  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  has  constantly 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  expanding 
and  liberalizing  the  investment  guaranty 
program  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
generally — and  in  Latin  America  par¬ 
ticularly. 

In  summary,  I  urge  the  United  States 
to  exert  every  effort  in  the  direction  of 
our  foreign  policy  toward  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — to  promote  more  cordial  relations 
with  the  republics  in  this  hemisphere, 
not  only  by  military  leadership  against 
commimism,  but  in  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  activities.  Unless  the  United 
States  acts  promptly  in  giving  whatever 
economic  assistance  Is  required  in  each 
individual  country,  the  menace  of  com¬ 
mimism  will  spread.  The  entire  West-  „ 
ern  Hemisphere  will  be  in  peril.  If  that 
should  take  place,  the  cost  involved  in 
eradicating  this  menace  would  far  ex¬ 
ceed  the  small  cost  in  preventing  the 
spread.  There  is  still  time  to  take  pre¬ 
ventive  action.  But  that  action  must 
be  taken  now. 

The  strength  of  communism  in  Latin 
America  was  demonstrated  recently  by 
a -personal  attack  upon  Vice  President 
Nixon  in  Lima,  Peru.  The  situation  in 
all  Latin  America  requires  that  the 
United  States  should  exert  every  effort 
to  combat  the  spread  of  commimism. 

I  repeat  today  what  I  said  in  1956, 
that  the  President  should  appoint  a  spe¬ 
cial  representative  to  Latin  America 
with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  whose  function  it  will  be  to  con¬ 
sider  United  States-Latin  American  re¬ 
lations  in  the  broad  context  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  hemisphere.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  foi-mer  Ambassador 
to  Italy,  Mrs.  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  would 
be  an  ideal  choice. 

No  Ambassador  in  our  history  faced 
the  difficulties  which  confronted  Mrs. 
Luce  upon  assuming  her  position  as  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Italy.  Her  successful  efforts 
to  combat  the  spread  of  communism  and 
to  perpetuate  democratic  government 
stands  as  impregnable  testimony  to  a 
job  well  done.  Her  appointment  as  a 
special  representative  would  strengthen 
and  buttress  the  action  of  a  United 
States  Ambassador  in  a  particular  Latin 
American  country  through  affording  ad¬ 
ditional  support  at  the  highest  level.  I 
urge  that  the  utmost  consideration  be 
given  to  my  proposal. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his  con¬ 
sistent  effort  in  alerting  the  House  to  our 
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need  of  more  attention  to  Latin  America. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  permit  me  to 
point  out  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
unanimity  in  that  regard.  The  minority 
report,  besides  calling  for  more  technical 
assistance,  does  urge  that  more  attention 
be  given  to  Latin  America.  I  wanted  the 
gentleman  to  know  that. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois.  It 
is  always  a  source  of  pleasure  to  be  in 
agreement  with  the  brilliant  Representa¬ 
tive  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Dr.  Morgan,  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  way  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
hearings,  and  for  the  fair  and  just  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the 
committee  consideration  of  this  bill. 
Also  I  want  to  say  that  I  regret  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit¬ 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gordon]  has  decided  to  retire  from  Con¬ 
gress.  He  has  been  an  able,  competent, 
and  conscientious  chairman.  I  should 
like  to  express  my  regret,  too,  that  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VoRYs]  has  decided  to  retire  from  Con¬ 
gress.  He  has  been  a  distinguished  and 
conscientious  member  of  the  great  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs ;  constant  in  his 
attendance  at  the  hearings,  and  brilliant 
in  committee  work.  All  in  all  Mr. 
VoRYS,  down  through  the  years,  can 
pride  himself  as  an  able  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
want  to  compliment  my  colleague  on  the 
excellent  presentation  he  has  made  in 
the  time  allotted  to  him.  I  kndw  of  his 
intense  interest  in  the  problem  on  which 
he  has  spoken  and  I  know  that  he  has, 
himself,  served  as  an  ambassador  of  good 
will  between  the  United  States  and  our 
neighbors  to  the  South. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  thank  my  able  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  LeCompteI. 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  express  my  admiration  of 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Morgan,  who  has  done  such  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  job  throughout  the  hearings.  And 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  splendid 
service  that  has  been  performed  by  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gordon],  who  has  decided  to  re¬ 
tire.  May  he  soon  be  restored  to  health 
and  vigor.  These  gentlemen  have  kept 
the  committee  right  at  work ;  I  say  that 
good-naturedly,  because  there  has  not 
been  much,  if  any,  time  for  loafing  or 
playing  around.  They  believe  in  con¬ 
scientious  work  and  have  seen  to  it  that 
the  great  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  fimctioned  smoothly  and'  conscien¬ 
tiously  all  of  the  time  during  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  past  2  months  on  this  bill, 
and  may  I  also  say  a  word  for  Mr. 
Chiperfield  and  Mr.  Vorys. 


Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  supporting 
this  legislation,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pilcher]  sounded  a  very  important  and 
worthwhile  warning  when  he  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  spent  already,  and  especially 
to  the  tremendous  growth  in  num¬ 
ber  of  personnel  employed  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion.  And  this  warning  should  be 
heeded.  It  is  easy  for  departments  of 
government  to  grow,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
hold  them  down  to  size,  and  next  to 
impossible  to  cut  them  back.  But  I 
believe  that  when  we  realize  that  the 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  has  trebled  in  the  last  2  years,  if  I 
understood  the  figures  correctly  that 
were  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  it  is  time  that  the  Congress  did 
something  to  stop  that  unconscionable 
growth. 

In  almost  20  years  that  I  have  served 
in  this  House,  I  have  seen  much  impor¬ 
tant  legislation.  At  this  moment  I  do 
not  think  of  any  one  single  measure 
more  important  for  our  future  safety 
and  welfare  than  the  biU  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  havd'  convincingly  pointed  out 
reasons  for  supporting  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program,  and  with  them,  I  share 
the  opinion  of  the  President  that  this 
program  is  “of  transcendent  importance 
to  the  United  States.”  After  studying 
the  testimony  presented  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  firmly  believe 
we  should  give  complete  support  to  the 
measui’e  before  us  today. 

The  argument  that  this  Is  a  give-away 
program  is  not  justified  nor  valid  and  is 
refuted  by  the  facts.  Actually  in  many 
instances,  the  program  is  saving  money 
for  us,  especially  in  military  costs.  Mu¬ 
tual  aid  provides  for  military  assistance 
in  a  country  without  our  stationing 
many  of  our  own  troops  there.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  realize  that  to  maintain  one  of  our 
own  soldiers  overseas,  the  average  cost  is 
$3,515  per  year,  whereas  the  cost  of 
maintaining  a  French  soldier  is  $1,440 
per  year  The  cost  of  a  Pakistinian  sol¬ 
dier  is  $485  annually;  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  a  Turkish  soldier  is  as  little  as 
$240  annually;  and  that  of  maintaining 
a  soldier  of  Taiwan  is  only  $147  annually. 

Were  we  to  discontinue  or  sharply  re¬ 
duce  mutual  aid,  the  burden  of  maintain¬ 
ing  adequate  armed  strength  of  our  own 
at  overseas  bases  would  be  extremely 
high.  Moreover,  as  the  Pi-esident  pointed 
out,  it  would  result  in  a  severe  dislocation 
and  basic  impairment  of  free  world 
power;  a  certain  crumbling,  imder  sino- 
Soviet  pressures,  of  our  strategic  over¬ 
seas  positions  and  a  forcing  of  these  posi¬ 
tions  progressively  back  toward  our  own 
shores;  a  massive  increase  in  our  own 
defense  budget,  in  amoimts  far  exceeding 
mutual  security  appropriations,  neces¬ 
sitating  increases  in  taxes;  a  heavy  in¬ 
crease  in  inductions  of  American  youth 
into  our  own  Armed  Forces;  and  ulti¬ 
mately  a  beleaguered  America,  her  free¬ 
doms  limited  by  moimting  defense  costs, 
and  almost  alone  in  a  world  dominated 
by  international  communism. 
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But  people  of  the  United  States  want 
to  know  what  the  program  has  accom¬ 
plished.  It  has  helped  to  build  up  more 
than  4,700,000  active  Allied  army  forces, 
2,500  naval  vessels,  and  32,000  aircraft. 
This  contrasts  with  the  picture  in  1950 
when  our  allies  had  3,600,000  active 
armed  forces,  most  of  whom  were  poorly 
equipped  and  poorly  trained,  1,200  naval 
vessels,  and  17,000  aircraft,  of  which 
only  a  minute  portion  was  jet  propelled. 

These  forces  which  the  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program  has  helped  provide  are  vital 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  protection  of  our  homes  and 
families.  They  form  a  major  deterrent 
to  Soviet  aggression  and  to  Communist 
tyranny.  Without  them  the  United 
States  would  be  imperiled. 

The  nations  which  are  allied  with  us 
are  making  a  real  contribution  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  often  made  that  we  are  sup¬ 
porting  the  military  establishments  of 
the  entire  free  world.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  are  doing  much  to 
help  themselves.  During  the  period  1950 
through  1957  our  free  world  allies  spent 
no  less  than  $122  billion  while  the  total 
cost  of  our  military  assistance  amounted 
to  approximately  $20  billion. 

The  program  before  us  today  also  as¬ 
sists  in  the  securing  and  maintaining 
of  United  States  bases  in  foreign  areas. 
There  are  over  250  major  active  United 
States  military  installations  on  foreign 
soil  today.  Many  of  these  would  not  be 
there  without  this  program.  These  bases 
are  vital  and  essential  to  our  maintaining 
an  adequate  defensive  position  in  Europe, 
in  the  Near  East,  and  in  Asia,  and  are 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  ef¬ 
fective  retaliatory  forces. 

Aside  from  the  military  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Mutual  Security  Program, 
and  aside  from  the  advantages  which 
our  allies  receive  from  it,  the  United 
States  also  receives  direct  economic 
benefits.  According  to  reliable  estimates, 
the  program  accoimted  in  1955  for  the 
employment  of  a  minimum  of  600,000 
people.  These  persons  were  employed  in 
a  variety  of  occupations  ranging  from 
agriculture  to  mining  to  manufacturing. 

The  district  in  Iowa  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  is'  largely  agricultural 
and  I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  farmers.  The  Mutual  Security 
bill  is  of  paramount  importance  to  farm¬ 
ers.  For  the  period  April  1948  through 
June  1956,  it  had  accounted  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  United  States  of  no  less 
that  $1,702,000  in  bread  grains,  and  no 
less  than  $562  million  in  coarse  grains. 
In  addition,  the  program  resulted  in 
the  shipment  broad  of  $453  million  in 
fats  and  oils  alone.  These  shipments 
were  made  mainly  through  private  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  and  were  a  boon  to  the 
farmers,  to  the  railroads  and  their  em¬ 
ployees,  and  thousands  of  others. 

The  committee,  in  considering  the 
legislation,  '^ent  in  to  each  item  care¬ 
fully  and  conscientiously,  and  finally  ap¬ 
proved  the  bill  after  reducing  the  auth¬ 
orization  by  a  total  amount  of  $339  mil¬ 
lion  from  the  original  amount  requested. 
This  is  the  maximum  figime  It  was  felt 
could  safely  be  eliminated  from  the  total. 
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I  am  convinced  the  program  Is  vital 
and  necessary,  and  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  should  give  it  wholehearted 
support  and  vote  for  the  full  amount 
recommended  in  this  bill. 

(Mr.  LeCOMPTE  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Bentley], 

(Mr.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  granted 
pei-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  be¬ 
fore  I  start  my  remarks  I  thjnk  I  should 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conunittee  [Mr.  Gordon], 
and  to  one  of  the  ranking  members  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr-.  VoRYs],  who  are  leaving  us 
this  year.  I  think  I  should  also  include 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  LeCompteI, 
who  will  not  be  with  us  next  year.  All 
of  these  gentlemen  will  be  missed  vei-y 
much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  discussion  of 
mutual-security  legislation,  I  think  it  is 
of  the  gi-eatest  importance  that  all 
Members  recognize  the  full  impact  of 
the  pending  bill  upon  which  they  will  be 
called  to  vote  in  the  next  day  or  2.  In 
the  first  place,  the  membership  should 
remember  that  the  pending  bill  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
basic  mutual-security  legislation,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  great  many  things  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  pending  bill.  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  some  of  these  at  this  time. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  should  be 
under  any  illusions  that  mutual-secm-ity 
legislation  has  become  anything  but  a 
permanent  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Even  if  through  some  miracle  the  cold 
war  were  tenninated  tomorrow  and  So¬ 
viet  communism  were  no  longer  the  in- 
te’-national  threat  that  it  is  today,  this 
administration  or  any  administration  in 
power  would  presumably  still  be  request¬ 
ing  very  large  sums  for  the  continuation 
of  this  legislation.  As  Secretary  Dulles 
said  during  the  course  of  our  hearings: 

As  far  as  the  economic  Eispect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerned,  I  would  say  that  we 
ought  to  carry  on  that  program,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  (p.  209). 

In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  have 
at  least  the  ecoijomic  pai-t  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  with  us  for  as  long  as  anyone  can 
possibly  foresee. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  basic  legislation 
Itself.  Under  section  I B,  entitled  “State¬ 
ment  of  policy ,”-wc  find  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  “those  na¬ 
tions  that  have  been  assisted  in  their 
recovei-y  should,  in  the  future,  share 
with  the  United  States  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  the  financial  burden  of  providing 
aid  to  those  countries  which  are  still  in 
need  of  assistance  of  the  type  provided 
under  this  act.”  In  other  words,  some 
of  our  allies  ought  to  do  more  in  the 
field  of  mutual  security  themselves. 
However,  I  find  no  reference  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  to  any  such  efforts  on  the 
part  of  any  of  our  alUes.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  at  least  two  of  our  stronger  allies. 


Gei-many  and  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
actually  reduced  taxes  during  the  past 
4  years.  There  are  at  least  four  other 
NATO  countries  whose  tax  receipts  as 
compared  with  their  gross  national 
product  are  inferior  to  our  own. 

Then  under  section  201  of  the  basic 
legislation,  which  refers  to  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund,  we  find  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  minimize 
or  eliminate  barriers  to  the  flow  of  pri¬ 
vate-investment  capital  and  internation¬ 
al  trade.  I  mention  this  merely  so  that 
the  Members  will  know  that  in  voting 
for  mutual-security  legislation  they  are 
at  the  same  time  voting  for  a  policy  of 
either  reducing  tariff  protection  or  elim¬ 
inating  it  entirely.  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  later  about  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  whose  present  capitalization,  with¬ 
in  the  fiscal  year  limitation,  is  author- 
ized'to  the  total  of  $1,125,000,000.  Then 
we  find  under  section  303  which  pertains 
to  technical  cooperation,  that  such  as¬ 
sistance  shall  be  made  available  only 
where  the  President  determines  that  the 
nation  being  assisted  provides  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  concerning  such  pro¬ 
gram  and  gives  the  program  full  public¬ 
ity.  Just  to  mention  one  example,  the 
membership  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  in  the  proposed  fiscal  1959  program 
for  Yugoslavia  relating  to  economic  as¬ 
sistance  and  technical  cooperation,  the 
objectives,  the  accomplishments,  and  the 
entire  proposed  program  have  been  clas¬ 
sified. 

This  would  seem  to  me  to  be  in  direct 
violation  of  section  303  of  the  act. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  back  to  certain 
statements  in  the  committee  report  that 
I  believe  should  be  touched  on,  state¬ 
ments  of  a  policy  nature.  On  page  3  of 
the  report,  in  the  first  full  paragraph, 
the  sentence  can  be  found  which  says : 

without  the  mutual  security  program  our 
rights  and  all  the  present  (overseas)  bases 
would  be  Jeopardized  and  the  loss  of  some  of 
them  would  be  inevitable. 

During  the  hearings  I  asked  Secretary 
of  Defense  McElroy  if  there  are  certain 
overseas  bases  under  which  we  pre¬ 
sumably  could  continue  to  control  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  we  had  a  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program.  Mr.  McElroy 
stated  that  we  could  definitely  count  on 
the  British  and  Canadian  bases  and  I 
assumed  the  same  reason  could  apply  to 
bases  in  areas  such  as  Okinawa  which 
are  not  definitely  affected  by  our  mutual 
security  program.  This  is  not  to  say  Mr. 
Chairman  that  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
importance  of  overseas  bases  and  I  think 
those  parts  of  the  program  which  are 
directly  concerned  to  the  bases  can  prop¬ 
erly  be  justified,^  least  to  my  satisfac¬ 
tion.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  a  ter¬ 
mination  of  this  program  tomorrow 
would  not  automatically  remove  all  of 
our  overseas  bases  from  our  position  of 
control. 

Where  the  program  has  appeared 
weakest  to  those  of  us  in  opposition  has 
been  with  respect  to  the  areas  of  admin¬ 
istration  and  controL  The  committee 
itself  has  admitted  that  further  tighten-*^ 
ing  is  necessary  and  on  page  6  made  the 
statement  that — 

A  restriction  on  the  funds  available  should 
lead  to  greater  austerity  in  the  type*  of 
assistance  rendered  to  such  countries. 
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If  further  restriction  means  further 
austerity  and  conversely  improved  ad¬ 
ministration  and  control.  I  should  think 
all  Members  would  be  happy  to  vote  for 
^rther  cuts  in  this  program. 

The  committee’s  report  itself  also 
criticizes  the  loss  of  congressional  con¬ 
trol  through  the  overuse  of  these  so- 
called  illustrative  programs.  Again,  I 
quote  from  the  committee  report  which 
says  that  these  programs  “do  not  rep¬ 
resent  firm  agreements  between  the 
United  States  and  the  recipient  country 
as  to  what  assistance  is  to  be  provided 
or  complete  specifications  as  to  any  con¬ 
struction  to  be  imdertaken.”  Even  the 
committee  itself  suggests  that  no  funds 
should  be  appropriated  until  the  “proc¬ 
esses  of  planning,  organization  and  tak¬ 
ing  necessary  legal  and  legislative  action 
in  the  recipient  country  is  further  ad¬ 
vanced  than  is  the  present  practice.” 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will 
find  the  presentation  books  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  tables  full  of  illustrative  programs 
which  in  no  sense  of  the  word  represent 
firm  commitments  to  spend  the  money 
in  any  particular  fashion  but  merely  are 
someone’s  ideas  of  how  the  taxpayers’ 
money  might  be  spent  if  it  is  authorized 
and  appropriated.  We  have  vety  de¬ 
tailed  and  graphic  presentations  of  these 
programs  but  they  represent  no  com¬ 
mitments  on  the  part  of  either  the  ad¬ 
ministration  or  the  recipient  govern¬ 
ments  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Another  phase  of  the  prc^ram  whicl\ 
gave  us  in  the  minority  substantial  con¬ 
cern  was  the  overfunding  of  the  so- 
called  pipe  line  or  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ances.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1958  these 
balances  are  expected  to  be  $5,100,000,- 
000  on  page  12  of  the  committee  report. 
On  the  following  page  13  they  have  sud¬ 
denly  risen  to  $5,300,000,000.  Assuming 
the  lesser  figure,  however,  we  must  add 
the  new  authorization  requested  of 
$2,900,000,000,  an  additional  appropria¬ 
tion  request  which  was  authorized  last 
year  of  $644  million,  $1,800,000,000  in 
unexpended  mutual  security  local  cm- 
rencies  and  Public  Law  480  currencies 
administered  by  mutual  security  agen¬ 
cies  and  finally  anticipated  deposits  dur¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  1959  of  additional  local 
currencies  in  the  sum  of  $1,400,000,000. 
This  gives  us  a  true  pictme  of  the  pipe¬ 
line  which  means  that  there  will  be 
therein  in  excess  of  $12  billion  consist¬ 
ing  of  $8,800,000,000  in  dollar  currency 
and  $3,300,000,000  in  local  cmTency. 
Now  I  want  to  speak  to  two  arguments 
which  are  often  used  by  suppoi'ters  of 
the  program.  The  first  is  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  itself  has  a  very  beneficial  effect 
on  our  economy.  It  provides  jobs  for 
600,000  workers  and  80  percent  of  all 
dollars  generated  under  the  program  are 
spent  here  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  it  can  hai*dly  be  assumed  that  if 
the  program  were  terminated  the  un¬ 
employment  rolls  would  inevitably  swell 
by  600,000  but  let  tis  admit  the  desirable 
impact  at  this  time  on  oui*  somewhat 
shaken  economy.  However,  I  would  re¬ 
mind  the  committee  that  there  is  at  least 
$99  million  included  for  the  obtaining 
of  military  end  items  outside  the  United 
States.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  this 
program  should  in  no  sense,  be  used  to 
provide  materials  which  could  subse- 
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quently  be  offered  for  resale  In  the 
United  States  or  for  the  production  or 
manufacture  of  commodities  which 
might  subsequently  be  offered  in  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  our 
own  products  and  I  expect  to  offer 
amendments  to  provide  against  the  fore¬ 
going  under  the  5  minute  rule.  I  also 
believe  that  all  dollars  loaned  under 
the  so-called  development  loan  fund 
should  be  spent  in  this  country  in  the 
first  instance,  with  a  possible  exception 
of  those  to  finance  the  production  of 
needed  strategic  minerals  and  I  have 
prepai-ed  an  amendment  in  this  instance 
as  well. 

Speaking  of  the  development  loan 
fund,  you  will  often  hear  advocates  of 
the  Ijill  saying  programs  of  economic 
assistance,  with  the  exception  of  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation,  are  now  made  in  the 
form  of  loans  rather  than  grants.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  the  $775  million  authoidzation 
for  defense  support  and  the  $185  million 
authorization  for  special  assistance,  a 
total  of  $960  million  are  for  economic 
assistance  in  the  form  of  grants.  This 
fact  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

One  final  bit  of  infonnation  concern¬ 
ing  this  legislation  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  committee  is  that 
section  502  (e)  authorizes  the  United 
States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
to  receive  and  accept  services,  gifts,  and 
bequests  provided  they  are  not  in  excess 
of  $200,000  for  any  one  year  and  further 
provides  that  such  gifts  are  given  to  or 
for  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
Federal  taxes.  I  feel  sure  the  committee 
would  like  to  know  that  this  bill  permits 
such  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  taxa¬ 
tion  of  gifts  to  the  National  Commission 
for  UNESCO. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  have  touched  briefly 
on  several  features  of  this  legislation  for 
the  puiTwse  of  further  informing  the 
membership  as  to  just  what  actually  it 
contains.  There  are  various  features  of 
the  bill,  such  as  technical  cooperation 
and  that  part  of  militaiT  assistance  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  our  overseas  bases,  with 
which  I  have  little  fault  to  find.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  military  assistance,  however,  I  do 
question  the  advisability  of  creating  and 
maintaining  such  large  standing  armies 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  when  we 
are  entering  an  ei-a  of  potential  warfare 
in  which  conventional  armies  ai’med  with 
conventional  weapons  would  play  little 
or  no  part.  I  do  question  the  large  sums 
spent  for  grant  economic  aid,  paiticu- 
larly  at  a  time  when  Government  aid  is 
needed  so  badly  here  at  home  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  Amei’ican  citizens.  And  I  do 
question  the  basic  history  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  portrayed  as  neces- 
sai-y  to  gain  and  secm’e  friends  and 
allies  throughout  the  free  world  in  view 
of  the  developments  which  are  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  In  this  connection,  I 
desire  to  read  an  editorial  from  the  May 
9  issue  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  entitled 
“The  Aid  Program — ^Its  Peddlers  Tit 
Scare  Talk.”  All  of  us  from  Michigan 
are  aware  that  the  Detroit  Free  Pi-ess,  a 
member  of  the  Knight  newspaper  chain, 
can  hardly  be  termed  an  isolationist 
organization. 


The  Aid  Program — ^Trs  Peddlers  Try  Scare 
Talk 

Opposition  developing  in  Congress  on  the 
administration’s  $3.6  billion  foreign-aid  blil 
prompted  an  or  else  warning  from  tbe  meas¬ 
ure’s  backers. 

Members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  said  that  termination  or  drastic 
curtailment  of  the  foreign-aid  program 
would  inevitably  mean  that  we  would  lose  the 
cold  war. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  take  such  a  warning 
seriously.  The  bill,  as  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  it,  is  for  $339  million  less  than  the 
President  originally  requested.  That  is  a 
tidy  sum,  but  compared  to  the  amount  that 
is  being  proposed,  it  will  be  hard  to  convince 
most  people  that  it  means  the  difference 
between  winning  or  losing  the  cold  war. 

Foreign-aid  backers  create  the  suspicion 
that  they,  themselves,  are  not  entirely  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  validity  of  their  arguments 
when  they  say  fiuther  that  the  amount  of 
proposed  spending  abroad  would  assure  em¬ 
ployment  of  600,000  workers  in  the  United 
States,  and,  conversely,  if  the  appropriation 
is  trimmed,  somewhere  up  to  600,000  will  be 
added  to  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed. 

It  is  true  that  a  substantial  part  of  what 
we  give  to  foreign  nations  consists  of  com¬ 
modities  grown,  manufactured,  or  processed 
in  the  United  States.  But  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  room  for  argument  as  to  whether 
huge  expenditures  of  this  nature  are,  in  the 
long  run,  the  healthiest  thing  either  for  the 
American  economy  or  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  who  foot  the  bill. 

Aside,  however,  from  the  domestic  eco¬ 
nomic  aspect  of  foreign  aid,  the  threat  of 
losing  the  cold  war  if  it  is  cut  down  or  out 
is  not  entirely  impressive. 

Many  people,  looking  at  the  trend  of  things 
abroad,  may  be  Inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
if  we  are  not  losing  the  cold  war,  with  or 
without  monumental  aid,  we  ai-e  certainly 
not  winning  it  either. 

Consider  the  amounts,  in  the  past  decade, 
that  have  been  funneled  into  Europe,  Asia, 
and  South  America.  Then  contemplate  the 
actual  progress  we  have  made  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  on  those  continents  in  building  en¬ 
thusiastic  alliances  and  friendships,  and  in 
diminishing  the  spread  of  communism. 

The  current  tour  of  South  America  by  Vice 
President  Nixon  offers  a  case  in  point.  We 
may  not  have  done  as  much  for  our  Latin 
American  neighbors  as  we  have  for  Europeans 
and  Asiatics,  but  we  have  been  generous. 

Yet.  Mr.  Nixon,  in  country  after  country 
which  he  has  visited,  has  been  greeted  by 
demonstrations  which,  if  not  actually  hostile, 
are  downright  unfriendly.  So-called  stu¬ 
dents,  which  in  most  cases  are  Communist 
led  mobs,  have  heckled  him,  and  greeted  him 
with  just  about  everything  except  rotten 
eggs  and  dead  cats.  Thursday  in  Peru,  he 
was  assaulted  by  a  stone-throwing  mob. 

These  demonstrations  hardly  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  of  great  love  and  friendship  for  the 
United  States. 

In  Indonesia,  to  cite  just  another  example, 
we  have  spent  freely  to  help  that  country 
establish  itself. 

Yet  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  we 
have  seen  it  moving  closer  and  closer  to 
Moscow.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  a 
good  part  of  the  Middle  East. 

What  it  adds  up  to  is  that  there  is  not 
the  faintest  evidence,  after  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  United  States  dollars,  that  it  is 
possible  to  buy  and  hold  a  single  friend- 

Those  of  us  in  oppositon  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  believe  it  could  and  should  be  cut 
further  and  ^at  such  action  would 
strengthen  rather  than  further  weaken 
the  program.  We  think  that  it  has  been 
badly  overfimded,  that  military  assist¬ 
ance  is  often  given  on  an  unrealistic 


basis  and  that  loss  of  control  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  under  this  program  has  resulted  in 
continued  administrative  laxness.  This 
is  pai’ticularly  true  In  respect  to  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance,  notably  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund  and  therefore  we  believe 
that  the  basic  means  of  reascertaining 
congressional  control  over  this  program 
is  to  reduce  authorizations.  Failing 
this,  those  of  us  who  signed  the  minority 
report  expect  to  oppose  this  program  as 
unnecessary,  unwise  and  unjustified  at 
this  time. 

Minority  Eepop.t 

Since  the  year  1948  almost  49  billiou  tax 
dollars  have  been  appropriated  for  foreign 
aid.  The  present  bill  authorizes  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2.96  billion — ^the  appropriation  re¬ 
quest  in  $644  million  more.  Including  $625 
million  for  the  Development  Ijoan  Fund 
which  was  authorized  last  year.i  The  execu¬ 
tive  branch  this  year  requested  $3,298  bil¬ 
lion.  ’The  reduction  voted  by  the  committee 
amounted  to  only  $339  million — a  reduction 
far  less  than  that  voted  in  many  other 
years. 

These  tax  dollars  have  purchased  neither 
friends  nor  the  desired  security.  Despite  the 
appropriation  of  this  $49  billion  there  has 
been  no  demonstration  that  the  foreign-aid 
program  has  been  successful  in  achieving  a 
stable  and  secure  world.  F\irthermore,  the 
program  has  lacked  consistency  and  direc¬ 
tion.  ’There  has  been  notable  laxities  in  the 
administration  and  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds.  We  call  once  more  for  a  consistent 
and  well-reasoned  approach  to  the  entire 
problem  of  foreign  aid.  Because  we  are 
determined  to  meet  the  security  needs  of 
the  United  States,  we  continue  to  demand 
the  reestablishment  of  congressional  con¬ 
trol  and  the  elimination  of  ineiBciency  in 
administration. 

Furthermore,  some  of  us  have  repeatedly 
warned  against  the  shortcomings  of  a  policy 
based  on  the  premise  that  friends  can  be 
bought,  and  events  themselves  are  proving 
it  to  be  a  course  of  imprudence. 

More  than  ever  it  is  essential  to  point  to 
the  areas  where  savings  can  be  accomplished 
and  where  operations  can  be  tightened  with 
better  results  and  a  consequent  saving  to 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Paramount  among  the  deficiences  in  the 
mutual  security  bill  for  1958  are  overfunding 
and  loss  of  congressional  control  over  the 
foreign- aid  program. 

the  foreign  aid  program  is  overfunds 

The  mutual  security  program  is  over- 
^funded.  It  is  estimated  that  as  of  June  30, 
^1968,  there  will  be  a  total  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  of  $5,194,922,000.  To  this  the  bill  under 
consideration  adds  a  new  authorization  of 
$2,958,900,000.  In  addition,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  request  includes  $644,192,500  which  was 
authorized  last  year.  This  will  make  a  total 
dollar  pipeline  of  $8,798,014,500.  ’There  must, 
also  be  added,  however,  a  total  of  $1,861,- 
887,000  in  unexpended  mutual  security  local 
currencies  and  Public  Law  480  currencies 
administered  by  mutual  security  agencies. 
There  must  also  be  added  the  anticipated 
deposits  during  fiscal  year  1959  of  additional 
local  currencies  similar  to  those  above  of 
$1,469,406,000.  These  sums  when  added 
together  mean  that  there  will  be  $12,129,- 
307,500  in  the  pipeline  consisting  of  $8,798,- 
014,500  in  dollars  and  $3,331,293,000  in  local 
currencies. 


»The  remainder  of  the  $644  million  in¬ 
cludes  $12.5  million  pursuant  to  a  continu¬ 
ing  authorization  lor  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration  and  $6.7 
million  lor  State  Department  adminlstrativa 
expenses  pursuant  to  a  continuing  authori¬ 
zation. 
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Although  many  of  the  local  currencies 
cannot  be  \ised  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  dollars,  local  currencies  could,  If  the  effort 
were  made,  greatly  reduce  the  request  for 
additional  dollar  authorizations.  To  grant 
additional  funds,  when  such  huge  sums  are 
already  available,  is  clearly  unnecessary. 
Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  use  more 
efiaclently  funds  In  the  pipeline,  rather  than 
to  authorize  additional  billions. 

THE  POLICY  UNDER  WHICH  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 
IS  GIVEN  SHOULD  BE  REVIEWED 

There  are  many  portions  of  the  program, 
both  economic  and  military,  which  have  no 
relationship  with  United  States  bases  or  with 
the  major  deterrent  power  of  the  United 
States.  Much  of  the  equipment  furnished 
under  the  military  assistanee  program — • 
which  incidentally,  is  frequently  obsolete  and 
obsolescent — is  by  the  executive  branch's 
own  admission  used  in  countries  in  which 
there  are  no  United  States  bases  and  In  coun¬ 
tries  having  no  relation  to  the  base  complex. 
This  equipment  would  have  no  effect  against 
major  Soviet  aggression.  In  many  Instances 
the  forces  supported  have  no  relation  to  our 
retaliatory  forces  or  to  our  ability  to  with¬ 
stand  Soviet  assault. 

The  lack  of  consistency  in  approach  is 
highlighted  by  our  continuing  to  furnish 
massive  amounts  of  assistance  to  those  who 
are  either  neutral  or  who  lean  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  some  cases  our  aid  has 
been  more  substantial  for  neutrals  than  for 
our  friends. 

There  has  been  overfunding  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  marginal  requirements  such  as 
the  provision  of  military  equipment  having 
no  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  or  of  other  nations  to  meet  major 
Soviet  aggression,  and  for  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  neutrals  or  to  those  nations 
sympathetic  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  view 
of  this  overfunding,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
progr'&m  should  be  critically  examined. 
Such  an  examination  has  not  been  under¬ 
taken.  The  proper  course  is  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  reduce  further  the  authorizations 
for  the  foreign-aid  program  in  order  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  overfunding. 

Much  of  our  military  assistance  is  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  recipient  nation  to  util¬ 
ize.  Even  more  fundamental  it  is  frequently 
resented  by  the  local  populations  as  repre¬ 
senting  an  effort  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  interfere  in  domestic  policy. 
Much  of  the  equipment  is  capable  of  being 
used  by  recipient  governments  for  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  the  local  populations  or  for  use 
against  friendly  neighboring  countries. 

THE  LOSS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OVER  THE 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  CONTINUES 

The  year  the  bill  authorizes  $1.64  billion 
for  military  assistance,  a  reduction  of  only 
$160  million  below  the  $1.8  billion  requested 
by  the  executive  branch.  The  reduction  in 
dollars,  however,  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
creeping  loss  of  congressional  control  over 
funds  and  administration. 

Each  year  there  is  further  shrinkage  in  the 
degree  of  control  exercised  by  the  Congress. 
This  progressive  loss  of  control  of  funds  in¬ 
evitably  leads  to  loss  of  administrative  con¬ 
trol.  which  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  re¬ 
port.  Last  year  the  Congress  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  military  assistance  funds  on 
a  no-year  basis;  that  is.  funds  would  con¬ 
tinue  available  until  obligated  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  fiscal  years.  This  year  the  bill  re¬ 
peats  last  year’s  error  of  continuing  funds 
available  until  obligated.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  when  appropriations  for  last  year  were 
voted,  the  Congress  regained  a  modicum  of 
the  control  which  it  had  abandoned.  The 
appropriation  bill  provided  that  the  funds 
would  continue  available,  not  indefinitely, 
but  only  until  December  31,  1958.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated — ^how  realistically  we  cannot  say — that 
$25  million  will  be  unobligated  as  of  June  30. 


1958.  In  this  instance  there  is  no  Incentive 
for  the  executive  branch  to  make  realistic 
estimates  of  unobligated  funds.  Even  if 
there  is  an  error  in  the  hundreds  of  millions, 
the  funds  will  still  continue  available  until 
December  31,  1958.  By  the  time  the  error 
may  have  been  discovered,  the  Congress  will 
have  long  since  made  new  appropriations. 
The  removal  of  a  time  limit  on  authoriza¬ 
tions  and  appropriations  has  the  inevitable 
effect  of  reducing  the  incentive  for  prudent 
management  and  reporting.  Furthermore, 
we  would  inquire  as  to  why,  if  only  $25  mil¬ 
lion  is  to  be  unobligated  on  June  30.  1958,  it 
is  necessary  to  retain  in  the  legislation  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  funds  shall  continue  to  be  avail¬ 
able  indefinitely.  If.  as  is  claimed,  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  so  Improved  that  there  are 
only  small  unobligated  balances  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  there  Is  no  need  for  no¬ 
year  funds.  Finally,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  use  of  the  no-year  technique 
removes  a  major  segment  of  congressional 
control  since  final  reports  will  not  be  in  until 
long  after  Congress  has  adjourned. 

The  loss  of  congressional  control  over 
funding  results  in  a  loss  of  control  over  ad¬ 
ministration  as  well  as  policy.  Originally, 
the  military-assistance  appropriations  were 
by  regions.  Now  there  are  lump-sum  appro¬ 
priations  which  specify  nothing.  If  au¬ 
thorizations  and  appropriations  are  not  de¬ 
limited  as  to  the  use  to  which  they  can  be 
put,  then  Congress  has  lost  control  and  the 
administration  of  the  funds  granted  can  be¬ 
come  progressively  worse. 

The  inability  by  the  Congress  to  control 
expenditures  both  on  a  regional  basis  and  on 
a  functional  basis  results  in  a  loss  of  con¬ 
gressional  control  over  foreign  policy.  Un¬ 
der  the  proposed  legislation  the  $185  million 
authorized  for  special  assistance  and  $100 
million  authorized  for  the  contingency  fund 
can  be  used  for  practically  any  purpose  in 
almost  any  area  of  the  world.  In  addition 
the  President  may  transfer  up  to  10  percent 
of  any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  any 
provision  of  the  act  (except  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund)  to  any  other  provision  of 
the  act  except  that  the  provision  to  which 
the  transfer  is  made  may  not  be  increased  by 
more  than  20  percent.  Under  the  transfer- 
ability  provisions  all  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  funds  are  sharply  reduced. 

THE  REPORTS  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

ILLUSTRATE  THAT  LOSS  OP  CONGRESSIONAL 

CONTROL  RESULTS  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAX¬ 
NESS 

During  the  past  9  months  the  Comptroller 
General  has  released  12  reports  on  the  mili¬ 
tary-assistance  program,  1  covering  operation 
of  the  program  generally,  another  covering 
the  Army’s  administration  of  its  pwrtion  of 
the  program,  1  covering  redistribution  of 
excesses,  and  the  remainder  covering  indi¬ 
vidual  country  programs.  Without  exception, 
the  Comptroller  General,  in  each  of  these  re¬ 
ports,  criticized  shlpshod  programing,  faulty 
execution  of  military  assistance,  and  the  lack 
of  long-range  programing.  These  faults  are 
attributable  to  relinquishment  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  its  control  over  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  previous  failure  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  insert  legislative  provisions  com¬ 
pelling  close  adherence  to  reasonable  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance.  Specifically,  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  found  numerous  instances 
where  material  was  programed  even  though 
the  material  was  already  on  hand  In  suffi- 
efent  quantities  in  the  recipient  country  or 
in  a  neighboring  country  in  surplus  quanti¬ 
ties.  He  found  instances  of  aircraft  being 
delivered  before  the  pilots  had  been  trained. 
In  another  case,  he  found  that  vehicles  were 
programed  and  radios  for  the  vehicles  were 
similarly  programed.  The  radios  remained 
on  the  schedule  for  delivery  even  after  the 
vehicles  had  been  deleted  from  the  program. 
He  also  found  that  under  the  heading  of 


military  assistance,  band  Instruments  and 
water  coolers  were  programed  for  Turkey, 
and  nylon  stockings  for  Korea.  The  above 
are  only  a  few  of  a  huge  catalog  of  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  programing  and  administration 
found  by  the  Comptroller  General.  Other 
instances  could  be  given  but  much  of  this 
information  has  been  classified  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 

We  were  alarmed  at  the  following  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Comptroller  General : 

"At  the  time  of  our  review,  the  military 
assistance  program  had  never  been  subject  to 
a  systematic  and  continuous  internal  audit 
and  management  review.  No  group  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  had  been  a.ssigned 
responsibility  for  such  an  audit"  (hearings, 
p.  39,  pt.  1). 

In  view  of  our  repeated  criticisms  over  the 
years  of  the  administrative  deficiencies  in  the 
foreign  aid  program,  it  is  disturbing  that  an 
overall  audit  has  only  been  initiated  within 
the  last  6  months. 

The  Comptroller  General  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  executive  branch  engage  in 
long-range  planning  for  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program.  The  Comptroller  General’s 
plan  is  reasonable.  He  recommends  that  the 
executive  branch  project  planning  a  few  years 
into  the  future  in  order  to  evaluate  opera¬ 
tions  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  Comptroller  General  stated: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  in  my  statement 
I  mentioned  seven  major  basic  findings  and 
recommendations  and  I  believe  we  have  put 
in  the  record  an  expansion  on  the  first  recom¬ 
mendation  and  also  on  the  seventh. 

"The  following  remarks  relate  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  item.  That  is  the  need  for  development 
of  long-range  program  plans. 

"At  the  time  of  our  review,  no  estimates 
had  been  developed  of  the  aggregate  long- 
range  costs  of  equipping,  maintaining,  and 
modernizing  allied  military  forces  or  other¬ 
wise  achieving  United  States  objectives  in  the 
countries  being  supported.  Therefore,  the 
Congress  had  no  direct  way  of  relating  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  requests  to  over  ’1  pro¬ 
gram  coste  or  of  evaluating  program 
accomplishments  in  relation  to  plans  pre¬ 
sented  in  earlier  years. 

"The  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  indicated  that 
continued  support  of  all  force  objectives, 
worldwide,  will  probably  require  United 
States  resources  beyond  those  likely  to  be 
available  for  such  purposes.  However,  we 
have  not  found  any  evidence  that  the  objec¬ 
tives  were  being  systematically  analyzed  and 
found  to  be  within  the  limit  of  available 
resources  and  not  excessive  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  United  States  purposes 
before  these  objectives  are  accepted  as  the 
bases  for  military  assistance. 

"Although  continued  support  of  all  cur¬ 
rent  foreign  military  force  objectives  may, 
in  the  aggregate,  require  funds  over  and 
above  those  likely  to  be  available,  it  is  not 
clear  at  what  time  and  in  what  manner 
these  objectives  will  be  brought  into  har¬ 
mony  with  likely  availabilities. 

"We  believe  that  a  determination  should 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  aggregate  costs 
are  within  the  long-range  capability  of  the 
United  States  and  are  not  excessive  for  ac¬ 
complishment  of  United  States  objectives. 

"Otherwise,  the  United  States  will  be  faced 
at  some  stage  with  the  problem  of  having 
equipped  forces  which  the  United  States  on 
a  worldwide  basis  is  unwilling  to  support  or 
is  incapable  of  supporting  and  which,  if 
they  are  not  maintained  by  the  United 
States,  the  country  or  countries  involved 
cannot  or  will  not  support. 

"So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  determine, 
the  budget  justification  being  submitted  by 
the  executive  agencies  for  funds  to  carry  out 
the  military-assistance  program  do  not  con¬ 
tain  estimates  of  the  long-range  costs  of 
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achieving  United  States  objectives  In  the 
individuai  countries  being  supported. 

“In  summary,  we  believe  that  major  policy 
decisions  with  respect  to  the  aid  programs 
for  individual  countries,  and  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  can  best  be  arrived  at  if  the  financial 
implications  of  alternative  coxirses  of  action 
are  recognized,  and  that  the  development 
of  long-range  program  costs  will  assist  in 
providing  this  information. 

“We  recognize  that  the  world  situation  Is 
dynamic,  and  that  no  absolute  figure  for 
future  foreign  aid  can  be  established  and 
adhered  to  rigidly.  Changes  in  technology, 
in  the  economic  or  political  capabilities  of 
other  countries,  and  in  United  States  pur¬ 
poses  throughout  the  world  will  affect  di¬ 
rectly  the  level  of  aid. 

“However,  we  do  not  believe  that  these 
considerations  ^ould  keep  the  executive 
agencies  from  analyzing  the  future  financial 
implications  of  presently  approved  program¬ 
ing  goals,  and  from  developing  their  annual 
budget  requests  within  the  framework  of 
such  analvses. 

“As  additional  objectives  are  established, 
the  estimated  costs  of  their  accomplishment 
would  be  taken  into  consideration  and  al¬ 
lowance  made  for  their  impact  on  the  pres¬ 
ently  established  goals”  (hearings,  pp.  37-38, 
pt.  1) . 

Even  this  modicum  of  control  is  resisted 
by  those  engaged  in  operating  the  military 
assistance  program. 

An  even  more  fundamental  deficiency 
found  by  the  Comptroller  General,  however, 
is  the  presence  in  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  of  unrealistic  force  objectives.  Equip¬ 
ment  is  being  programed  for  units  which  the 
recipient  nation  can  never  support.  The  only 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  Comptroller 
General’s  report  is  that  under  the  existing 
system  of  military  assistance  we  wUJ  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  support  those  units  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  they  belong  indefinitely  and 
with  no  prospect  of  an  improvement  of  the 
situation.  In  some  countries  force  objectives 
far  exceed  financial  capability  and  manpower 
resources.  Such  deficiencies  in  programing 
and  administration  should  be  corrected  by 
the  Congress.  Nothing  in  the  present  legis¬ 
lation  attacks  the  problem.  Perhaps  a  deeper 
cut  into  the  military  assistance  program 
might  lead  to  better  management. 

The  minority  commends  the  Comptroller 
General  for  the  appropriate  study  which  he 
has  made. 

CONGRESS  HAS  LOST  ITS  CONTROL  OVER 
ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  has  pointed  to  the  deficiencies  in  that 
category  of  aid  known  as  defense  support. 
We  wish  to  underline  their  comments.  The 
Congress  has  been  misled  and  the  American 
public  has  been  misled  under  the  guise  of 
“defense  support.”  The  report  stated: 

“1.  The  definition  of  ‘defense  support,’  the 
largest  single  element  in  the  mutual  security 
program  other  than  ‘military  assistance,’  is 
interpreted  so  broadly  by  the  executive 
branch  that  it  is  virtually  Impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  an  expenditure  made 
under  it  is  in  accordance  with  legislative 
intent. 

“2.  Executive  branch  witnesses,  in  last 
year’s  appearances  before  the  authorizing  and 
appropriations  committees,  consistently  gave 
the  impression  that  substantial  defense  sup¬ 
port  funds  w§re  to  be  expended  in  direct 
support  of  host  country  military  budgets, 


when  actually  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
funds  were  so  employed. 

•  *  •  •  • 

“8.  To  the  extent  that  economic  develop¬ 
ment  is  disguised  as  ‘defense  support,’  a  term 
which  implies  a  military  purpose,  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  public  are  being  misled.”  (H. 
Kept.  No.  1374,  pp.  1-2). 

Dams  have  been  built  which  furnish  no ' 
electricity;  roads  have  been  built’  that  lead 
to  nowhere:  and  vast  sums  of  money  have 
been  poured  into  projects  which  do  not  have 
any  economic  justification,  let  alone  a  de¬ 
fense  justification.  There  is  proven  waste 
in  defense-support  spending  in  Iran,  in 
Korea.  In  Vietnam,  and  in  countless  other 
nations,  and  yet  this  bill  does  little  to 
strengthen  congressional  control  over  the 
programing  and  expenditure  of  these  funds. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  repeatedly 
criticized  the  failure  to  present  detailed 
justifications  for  projects  contemplated  to 
be  carried  out  with  our  economic  aid.  He 
has  repeatedly  criticized  the  technique  of 
the  so-called  illustrative  programs.  When 
these  programs  are  presented.  Congress  does 
not  know  how  the  funds  will  actually  be 
used. 

Once  more  in  this  bill  defense  support  and 
technical  cooperation  are  authorized  on  the 
basis  that  the  funds  appropriated  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  available  until  expended.  The  defi¬ 
ciencies  inherent  in  the  use  of  no-year  au¬ 
thorizations  and  appropriations  have  been 
pointed  out  previbusly.  Lack  of  a  limitation 
on  the  authorizations  and  on  the  appropria¬ 
tions  means  that  the  executive  branch  can, 
in  effect,  build  up  a  bank  of  foreign-aid 
funds  over  which  the  Congress  has  no  con¬ 
trol.  As  in  the  case  of  funds  for  military 
assistance,  there  is  no  Incentive  for  prudent 
management. 

We  commend  the  inclusion  of  the  new  sec¬ 
tion  517,  which  requires  that  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  be  undertaken  prior  to  obligation  and 
that  funds  obligated  for  a  project  be  used 
for  that  project  and  no  other.  ' 

We  urge  that  more  emphasis  be  put  upon 
the  technical-assistance  program.  We  fur¬ 
ther  recommend  that  more  consideration  be 
given  to  Latin  America. 

CONGRESS  HAS  NO  CONTROL  OVER  THE  ACTIVITIES 
OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUJJD 

Last  year  we  seriously  questioned  the  pro¬ 
posed  composition  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  policy  of  making  soft  loans 
under  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  We 
criticized  the  proposed  borrowing  from  the 
United  States  ’Treasury  and  the  technique 
of  advance  authorizations.  Our  predictions 
of  the  loss  of  congressional  control  have  come 
true.  ’This  year  Congress  Is  not  even  able  tq^ 
pass  on  the  authorization  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  since  last  year  we  handed 
the  executive  branch  a  postdated  blank  check 
for  $625  million  for  fiscal  year  1959.  We  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  review  plans  or  pro¬ 
posals.  All  we  have  learned  is  that  $75  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  lent  to  India  with  repayment 
to  be  made  in  rupees  and  that  an  additional 
$51,650,000  will  probably  be  lent  to  various 
countries  in  the  near  future.  The  Congress 
has  had  no  opportunity  to  review  these  pro¬ 
posals  in  advance,  nor  will  the  Congress  at 
any  time  have  ah  opportunity  to  pass  on  any 
operations  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
This  occurs  because  the  committee  has 
already  authorized  no  less  than  $1,125  billion 
for  the  Fund. 


THE  BEST  MEANS  OF  REASSER’ITNG  CONGRESSION¬ 
AL  CONTROL  OVER  THE  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

IS  TO  REDUCE  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Since  the  foreign  aid  program  Is  not  the 
subject  of  a  country-by-country  Or  func¬ 
tion-by-function  authorization,  the  only 
recourse  left  to  the  Congress  is  to  reduce 
drastically  authorizations  and  appropria¬ 
tions  and  thereby  compel  the  executive 
branch  to  reevaluate  its  programs  and  to 
eliminate  those  which  are  overfunded.  The 
power  of  the  purse  is  the  only  real  power 
still  left  to  Congress.  It  must  be  exercised 
with  vigor  and  Intelligence.  ’This  is  the  most 
effective  way  that  the  House  can  make  its 
voice  heard  in  foreign  policy. 

The  accompanying  map  Illustrates  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  United  States  commitments  to  other 
nations. 

To  illustrate  the  cost  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  there  follows  a  summary  of  tables  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  showing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  United  States  grants  and  credits 
by  function  and  by  country. 

’The  figures  given  are  for  the  period  July  1, 
1945,  through  June  30,  1957.  None  of  the 
country  figures  include  military  assistance 
since  military  assistance  figures  are  not 
broken  down  by  country  but  are  reported 
on  a  geographical  basis  only.  Consequently, 
the  country  tables  for  grants  reflect  only 
economic  and  technical  assistance.  Further¬ 
more,  there  are  excluded  from  the  present 
tables  transactions  by  and  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  International  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  tables,  grants 
are  transfers  for  which  no  repayment  is 
generally  expected,  but  might  involve  an  ob¬ 
ligation  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  to  extend 
aid  to  the  United  States  or  other  countries 
to  achieve  a  common  objective.  Similarly, 
for  the  purpose  of  these  tables  credits  are 
loan  disbursements  or  transfers  under  agree¬ 
ments  for  specific  repayments  over  a  period 
of  years,  usually  with  Interest.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  aid  has  been  given  under  grants  with 
the  understanding  that  a  decision  as  to  re¬ 
payment  would  be  made  at  a  later  date. 
When  such  a  decision  for  repayment  is  made 
a  credit  is  established.  As  a  rule  such  credits 
are  not  deducted  from  the  grants  recorded 
in  previous  periods.  Only  after  the  agree¬ 
ment  for  repayment  is  signed  is  an  adjust¬ 
ment  made  from  grants  to  credits. 

Credits  to  individual  countries  include 
loans  to  private  entities  in  the  country 
specified.  Thus,  loans  to  Canada  represent 
credits  extended  solely  to  private  Interests, 

Country  data  include  Government  grants 
of  agricultural  surpluses  through  American 
private-welfare  agencies,  churches,  and  in¬ 
ternational  organizations.  ‘These  agencies 
undertook  the  distribution  of  such  surpluses 
as  part  of  their  overseas  missionary  commit¬ 
ments. 

In  table  V  the  difference  between  utiliza¬ 
tion  and  net  authorization  is  the  amount 
.  of  credit  or  loan  not  yet  disbursed  or  drawn 
down  by  the  borrowing  country.  Totals  for 
principal  repayments  and  amounts  outstand¬ 
ing  on  June  30,  1957,  should  correspond  to 
the  utilization;  differences  are  the  totals 
written  off  as  uncollectible,  Sjnce  1940  this 
item  has  involved  an  amount  orunly  $8,339,- 
000  in  a  net  utilization  of  $16,535,502,000. 
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Programs 

Total  post¬ 
war-  period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fi.seal  year 
1957 

Military  and  all  other  economic  grants, 
U)tal  _ _ _ 

63, 236, 997 

4,  803,  222 

4, 193,683 

Mutual  security... . . 

38.  726, 829 

4,  .552,  314 

3, 943, 780 

Military  aid............................. 

18,  475,  279 

19,  491, 284 

67,403 
9,  375 
260,  616 

7,  429 

61,  76,5 
91,080 
169,  722 

92,  876 

2,  990,  293 

1, 422, 128 

2,  365,  779 

1, 433, 167 

other  aid: 

Economic  and  technical  aid . 

Fanxinc  and  other  relief: 

Wheat  for  Pakistan... ........... 

Other  famine  relief . . 

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Act... 

Chinese- Korean  student  aid . 

International  agencies: 

Movement  of  refugees . . 

Multilateral  technical  aid _ 

Palestine  relief . 

U.  N.  Korean  Reconstruction 

92,657 

6 

10,  ,586 
14,  972 
22,  772 

81,  318 
>  1 

21,419 
15,  598 
26,500 

Civilian  supplies: 

Relief  in  Korea _ 

OARIOA  funds . 

442,  470 
5, 279,  100 
134,  444 

2,  588, 659 

5, 376 
1,559 

2,704 

805 

International  agencies:  ' 

UNRRA . 

Programs 

Total  post¬ 
war  period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fist'al  vear 
1957 

International  agencies— Continued 

Kefugees........... ...................... 

240, 766 
130, 140 
298,  748 
655, 684 

679,073 

1,227,061 

^10,203 
122,  484 
634,  675 
601, 872 
36(i,  413 
141,  :i94 
.119.732 
119,  .594 
93,891 
51,  378 
46,  053 
32,  529 
37,  ,560 
12,857 
10,  435 
13,000 
53 

Children.-.--..,..-..-....-...-.-.--.-.,. 

8,363 

14, 198 

Post-UNRRA . 

Interim  aid _ 

Lend-lease: 

Military  (China) . . . . 

Postwar  pipelines _ 

Grcok-Turklsh  aid: 

M  ilitaiy. 

other... _ _ 

Philippine  rchabjlltation,.... _ .... 

Donations  througli  privale  wclfare _ 

Military  equipment  loans... _ _ 

184,  513 
36,259 

Rii.  \rA‘> 
46,  597 

Chinese  naval  aid _ 

Chinese  military  aid _ _ 

Chinese  stabilization.... _ _ _ _ 

Foot-and-mouth-disease  eradication _ 

Other  technical  aid.. . . . 

Inter-American  and  other  highways. _ 

Trust  territory  aid . 

Yugoslav  aid . . 

6, 9.53 
4,885 

15,  977 
4,  CIM) 

Berlin  investment  fund . . . . . 

Through  American  Red  Cross _ _ 

Libyan  special  purpose  funds . . 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation . . 

4,000 

4,  (KX) 

>  Credit,  Source:  Library  of  Congiess,  Legislative  Ueference  Service. 


Table  II. — Foreign  grants,  by  country,  postwar  period,  12  fiscal  years,  July  1,  1046-June  30,  1967 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  program 

Total  post¬ 
war  period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

Total  (military  and  economic). 

,^3,  236, 997 

4,  803,  222 

4,  193,  683 

34, 761, 718 

1,  812,  929 

1,  827,  904 

Argentina..-....-----..-.--,------.-- _ _ 

282 

84 

72,953 
44,  070 

18, 053 

23,182 

17,043 

Brazil-—...-.-— _ _ _ 

5,969 

Chile . - 

14,  287 
12,812 

2, 166 
3. 351 

2,622 
3,333 
4,  581 

Costa  Rica............... _ _ 

19,  578 

2,402 

468 

Cuba.... _ ... _ _ _ _ ... _ 

2,237 

2,432 

521 

Dominican  Republic... _ _ _ _ 

537 

210 

Ecuador _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

12, 147 
7,040 
.50,  797 

2, 058 

1,869 

El  Salvador,-...-..--..--.--. _ ..... _ 

1,357 
16,393 
6, 141 

1,356 

Quatcmala...— . . . 

19,023 
4, 315 

Haiti . . 

19,  776 
8,998 

Honduras—— _ _ 

1,249 

2,247 

107, 397 

1,048 

1,691 

Nicaragua........... .................. _ _ 

14, 116 

2,145 

2,410 

15, 116 

3,142 

4,179 

Paraguay..--..— _ _ 

11,127 

1,805 

2,018 

Peru _ 

29. 049 

6, 235 

9,354 

Uruguay.— _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

2,  447 

297 

2,59 

Venezuela _ _ 

2,340 

138 

133 

other  Latin  America: 

6, 607 
1,500 

1,022 

1,671 

1,500 

Pan-American  Sanitary  Organization _ 

Military  supplies  and  services _ _ _ 

377;  729 

38,040 

61,  710 

9,830 

770 

1,169 

3,  836 

I  316 

8,175 

1,583 

3,899 

20,  444 

12,539 

1,004,928 

8.  558 

2,865 

80 

582,  855 
32 

1,434 

16 

14 

21,262 

4;i8 

306 

*3.964 

6,050 

130 

5,812 

18.5, 827 
247,  635 

94 

1 

63,  776 

29, 131 

6,948 

13,645 
3,522 
2. 297, 800 

3,088 

979 

3,762 

97, 078 

97, 942 

4, 396, 915 

215,  598 

62,628 

4, 395, 377 
56 

2  5,269 

61,526 

56 

197 

13 

184 

95 

17 

78 

Other  French  Africa _ ... 

.337 

299 

38 

17,339 

»44 

21 

3, 823, 967 
239 

43, 689 
164 

26,652 

65 

1, 719,446 
16, 021 

43,802 

39,571 

10,166 

391 

Iceland _ 

.30i  150 

211 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Coimtry  and  program 

Total  post¬ 
war  period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

272,  561 
878,173 

80, 974 
235,680 

53.  Mr, 
333, 905 

Indochina  (3  stales).. . . . . . 

rarabodia.. . . . . 

82,860 
114,656 
570,  346 
110,  311 

27, 643 

40,  702 
48,  949 
244,  205 
49 

37,260 
168, 163 

Vietnam . . . 

Unspecified  (all  3  stales) ... _ _ 

2,614 

128,012 
237, 963 

7, 401 
29,326 
3,096 

9,391 
49. 674 
2,  585 

Iraq . . . . . . 

11,604 

18, 346 
265, 850 
2, 675, 895 
438 

20, 169 
64,559 
43 

15,9,55 

49,0.53 

395 

2, 604,  373 

17,298 

22,  590 

2, 378, 797 
225,  563 

1.5, 384 
1,914 

18, 192 
4.  398 

37,  928 

1,  834,  248 
21,996 
8,  661 
49, 969 
2,764 
.5,606 

5, 674 

8,738 
308.  4.5.5 
4,  740 

320, 813 

3,  730 

1,  SM 

i,  554 

12,841 

246 

2h  970 

1.  951 

999 

1.  905 

915,  554 

1, 120 

3,  766 

914,  5:i8 
23 

874 

3,299 

23 

993 

22;i 

407 

2,300 
236,  991 
275,  825 
175 

1,  938 
99,884 

509 

.54, 114 

788,  861 

18,006 

24,  752 

364,  978 
30,623J 

2,919 

11,996 

30,140 

81 

2,731 

61 

11,923 

20 

402 

127 

53 

1 

4,252 
241, 022 

69 

’  a 

79, 078 

124,396 

241, 006 

79, 062 
16 

124,  390 

16 

6 

6 

87, 143 
1,803 

1,080 

77 

54 

17 

86,600 

25,134 

34, 742 

6,931 

66 

6,682 

593,206 

86,717 

82, 072 

U.  S.  S.  R . 

465,  434 
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Table  II. — Foreign  grants,  hy  country,  postwar  period,  12  fiscal  years,  July  1,  1945- June  §0,  1957 — Continued 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country  and  program 

Total  post¬ 
war  period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

Country  and  program 

Total  post¬ 
war  period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

3,813,902 

31, 673 

41,796 

Yugoslavia _ 

780,454 

43, 498 

45, 241 

Trust  Territories  (Caroline,  Mariana,  and 

3, 798, 179 

25, 904 

34, 848 

Marshall  Islands) _ r. _ 

36, 973 

4,885 

4,690 

6 

6 

International  organizations: 

127 

68 

59 

Eiuopcan  Payments  Union _ 

238,084 

366 

173 

150 

European  Productivity  Agency _ 

2,000 

1,000 

250 

British  East  Africa - 

163 

90 

73 

IntergoveKimental  Committee  for  Euro- 

333 

136 

122 

pean  Migration _ _ 

53, 665 

9, 386 

14,  519 

British  Honduras.. - - 

562 

358 

125 

Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Ref- 

611 

62 

448 

3, 650 

84 

34 

50 

International  Refugee  Organization _ 

237, 116 

8,  929 

2,605 

4,334 

OEEC _ _ .-7 _ _ _ 

1,500 

1,  500 

1,  548 

804 

'741 

United  Nations _ _ _ _ 

267, 235 

36, 922 

52i  317 

911 

326 

219 

United  Nations  Children's  Fund _ 

130, 140 

8;363 

14, 198 

Malta _ _ _ 

1,646 

1,002 

313 

Unspecified  areas,  regional; 

88 

42 

38 

Asia  and  Pacific  s _ 

3,  752,  371 

702, 128 

665, 311 

13 

6 

6 

Europe*.  . . . . . 

12,  478, 908 

1, 844, 332 

1,'225. 103 

55 

40 

Near  East,  Africa,  and  South  Asia  *  ... 

2,157,391 

388,  706 

395,316 

18 

18 

Other  areas  * _ L _ 

468, 379^ 

62, 117 

76, 142 

116 

116 

Unspecified  British  Africa.. . . 

147 

17 

130 

1  Credit.  *  Includes  military  assistance. 

’  Repaid.  Source;  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 


Table  III. — Reverse  grants  and  returns  on  grants,  hy  country,  total  postwar  period,  July  1,  1945-June  SO,  1957 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Coimtry 

Total  po.stwar 
period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

Country 

Total  postwar 
period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

.  'Ta+qI  .  ....... 

1, 724, 127 

76,  441 

76, 853 

Greece _ 

79, 266 

2,577 

197 

1  777 

53,  780 

43 

85 

India _ 

28, 611 

10,  989 

1  840 

2,238 

28 

23 

Cambodia... _ 

322 

57 

201 

78 

Laos  _ 

29 

29 

154 

Vietnam  .  .  _ 

4,262- 

1,754 

2, 037 

48 

Unspecified _ _ _ _ _ 

6,  375 

90.5 

43 

62 

29 

Indonesia _ 

6, 106 

83 

61 

7 

Iran  _ 

7,878 

30 

Iraq  _ 

359 

155 

62 

■  73 

Ireland . . . 

910 

34 

Israel _ _ _ _ 

458 

7 

Italy-Trieste _ 

87, 189 

'  1, 482 

1,329 

117 

.Japan _ _ 

3,947 

1,585 

1,002 

Jordan _ 

63 

24 

Korea _ 

17,  926 

8,854 

.t^4  494 

238 

379 

20,  000 

Norway _ 

24)  279 

661 

545 

53,  942 

2, 973 

1  1 

Pakistan _ 

9,652 

2,022 

3,211 

7.  480 

1,208 

488 

Philipi>mes _ ' _ 

4,942 

860 

821 

625 

Poland _ _  _ 

110 

110 

3,964 

Portugal _ _ _ 

3,791 

281 

296 

173 

Spain  _ 

102, 409 

37,023 

54,900 

16,  318 

200 

324 

Thailand  _ 

4,990 

873 

963 

58 

58 

Turkey.  _ 

33,  386 

3,634 

6,556 

•  433 

152 

175 

U.  S.  S.  R _ _ _ _ _ 

39,204 

28 

72,  062 

282 

1346 

United  Kingdom _ 

530,  692 

1,404 

599 

242,  283 

1, 977 

1,229 

27, 105 

3,033 

454 

Germany _ 

80,  544 

3,073 

1,058 

*  Credit.  Source:  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 


Table  IV. — Foreign  credits  utilized,  hy  country,  total  postwar  period  Jidy  1,  1945,  to  June  30,  1957 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total  postwar 
period  ' 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

Country  / 

Total  postwar 
period 

Fiscal  year 
1956 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

Total _ 

15,  280, 299 

475,  053 

431,  453 

38, 534 
14, 188 
34,  783 
239,  522 

6,100 

8,700 

American  Republics _ 

1,  487,  768 

86,  579 

152,  809 

1,527 

3,148 

Areentina  .  . . . 

Belgium-Luxembourg  and  Congo _ 

101, 675 
42,  506 
690,468 
126,  449 
62,  439 
6,882 
35,  341 
34,052 
634 
2,179 
24,  505 
236 
250,584 
674 
4,000 
4,335 
64,771 
11,  654 
17,  743 
6,711 

234,  972 
3,  000 
1,  550 

■Bolivia  . 

3,860 
38,  741 
200 
341 
3,961 

i,  041 
76,650 

4,  703 
1,106 
2.220 
8,851 
4,360 
68 

1,606 

1,410 

14 

13,  695 
14 

Brazil 

Chile _ 

Costa  Rica  _ _ 

5,043 

163,283 

1 

29,583 
66,680 
23,  649 
5,799 
126, 102 
264, 141 
2,  471, 166 

Cuba _ _ 

2 

66 

1 

Ecuador _ 

6,988 

El  Salvador  . 

Guatemala 

440 

8,004 

14 

10,220 

60 

2,316 

23 

5,715 

2,400 

Ham  . 

Honduras 

Mexico _ 

Nicaragua _ _ 

Panama  .....  * 

Formosa  (China-Taiwan) _ 

17, 842 
1, 429 

16,  942 
1,211 

158 
10, 188 

3,383 
32, 986 

Pern  . .  . . 

2, 464, 616 
680 
4,368 
1,601 

1,429 

1,  211 

Uruguay _ _ _ 

Venezuela...  ... 

4,276 

143 

166 

616 

Unspecified _  _ 

New  Caledonia _ 

1958 
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Table  IV. — Foreign  credits  utilized,  hy  country,  total  postwar  period  July  I,  lO-id,  to  June  30,  1967 — Continued 


(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total  iwstwar 
pt'riod 

Fiscal  year 
1966 

Fiscal  year 
1957 

Country 

Total  po,stwar 
period 

Fiscal  year 
19,56 

Fi.scal  year 
1957 

flermany _ _ 

1,346,686 
140, 285 
1.5,917 
6,214 
227,  226 
26,000 
1.58,  102 
89,  966 
1.044 
128,  200 
188,036 
4.54,  (>68 
717, 136 
24,  928 
1,  ,560 
26,837 
18, 369 
430, 036 
17,  436 
140,  608 
67,  971 
147, 027 
77, 720 

90 

22,992 

918 

2,633 

53, 669 
60, 686 
19, 112 
121, 499 
24,200 
102 
17,  467 
169,  004 
147,066 
222,  496 
4, 806,  .567 

2,547 
10,  905 

.53 
0,  »7b 

<;  recce _ _ 

Hungary _ 

Iceland _ 

6,54 
<  27,  615 

32,398 

10,  o;i9 

India _ _ _ 

22, 361 
25,  000 
8,782 
12,  3,59 

Indochina-Vietnam . 

102 
.504 
24,  574 
21,526 

9.  7(»7 

J"). 

10.  029 

Indonesia . . . . 

4,300 

13,225 

155 

Iran _ 

Iraq _ .... 

Ireland . . . . . . 

U.  S.  S.  R . 

Israel _ _ _ _ 

28,952 

641 

117,402 

18.  642 
12,650 
101,  684 

Italy _ _ _ 

Japan . . . . 

4.  782,  428 
2, 394 
128 
13 

20,930 

674 

Korea . . . . . . . 

Lelmnon _ 

British  (7nianii.  ..  .  . . . 

I/lberia _ 

1,300 

31 

2,250 

British  Honduriis...... _ _ ... 

Morocco _ _ _ _ - . 

Netherlands . . . . 

13,063 

40 

4 

43,  646 
8,  932 

Yugoslavia . . . . . . 

Norway _ 

65,900 

402 

100,000 

65,000 

Vaklstan..................... 

8,  520 
4,766 

394 

8 

Philippines . . 

European  Coal  and  Stwl  Community _ 

Poland . . . 

United  Nations  headquarters  loan _ _ 

•  Credit.  Source:  Library  of  ConRrcss,  Tyegislative  Reference  Service. 


Table  V. — Net  foreign  loans  and  other  credits,  by  country,  period  July  1,  1940-June  30,  1957^ — Utilizations,  repayments,  and  totals 

^  outstanding  on  June  SO,  1967 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 


Total . 

American  Republics . . 

Argentina . 

Bolivia _ _ 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . . 

Co-fta  Rica . 

Cuba . . . . . . . . 

Dominican  Republic _ _ 

Ecuador _ _ _ 

El  Salvador . 

Guatemala . . 

Haiti _ _ 

Honduras _ T _ 

Mexico _ _ 

Nicaragua _ 

Panama . . . 

Paraguay . . . . . 

Peru . . . 

Uruguay . . . 

Venezuela _ 

Unspecified . . . 

A  fghanistan _ _ 

Australia . . 

Austria... . 

Bahrein . . . 

Belgium-Luxembourg  and  Congo... 

Belgium . . 

Luxembourg _ 

Belgium  Congo . 

Burma . . . . . . 

Canada . . . . 

Ceylon _ 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Denmark _ 

Kgypt . 

Ethiopia-Eritrea . . 

Finland . . . 

Formosa  (China-Taiwan).. . 

French  Union . 

France. . . . . . 

Algeria. . . . . . 

French  Equatorial  Africa . 

New  Caledonia... . 

Germany _ 

Greece _ _ _ _ 


Net 

authori¬ 

zations 

X’tiliza- 

tions 

Repay¬ 

ments 

Outstand¬ 
ing  on  June 
30. 1957 

Country 

Net 

authori¬ 

zations 

Utiliza¬ 

tions 

Repay¬ 

ments 

Outstand¬ 
ing  on  Juno 
30,  19.57 

19. 027, 060 

16,  .535,  502 

4,980,2.54 

11,  .546, 909 

Hungary . 

15,917 

15,917 

4, 377 

11,540 

2,  734,  465 

1,  879, 065 

936,  532 

940, 209 

India . 

728;  106 

3.58;  781 

103, 026 

2.53,  026 

nnn 

202,  0t>5 

102, 065 

30,839 

65,  226 

Indonesia . . . . . — 

19.5;  770 

1.58, 102 

20, 601 

i:i7,  .501 

47. 042 

47,016 

10,  472 

34,  622 

Iran _ _ _ _ _ - 

153,  .591 

9tt,  427 

10, 678 

79,  749 

1, 1(54,  496 

786. 160 

314,338 

471,791 

Iraq _ _ _ 

1,374 

1,044 

910 

134 

197,  033 

148,  916 

86,  921 

61,  995 

Ire]and _ 

128,200 

128,200 

974 

127, 226 

04.918 

84,875 

64,383 

20,  463 

Israel . . . . . 

206,288 

188, 035 

.  21, 894 

166,  141 

23,  .546 

14,  0.57 

2,  428 

16,  629 

Italy . 

.527,  909 

468, 045 

219, 941 

248, 104 

82,  398 

81,  020 

60,  176 

20,  843 

Japan _ _ _ <. _ 

793,  169 

717, 136 

658,  055 

159,  082 

3,2H4 

3, 284 

24,  928 

24, 928 

3, 978 

20,950 

47,  935 

39,  619 

11,330 

28, 286 

11 

11 

11 

1,581 

1.  534 

1,483 

50 

1,.550 

1,5.50 

1,  550 

2,3.54 

2, 178 

338 

1,841 

Liberia . . — . 

44,  773 

30, 171 

5;  647 

24,  ,524 

37,  891 

34,  825 

7,  .569 

27,  2.55 

3,  .500 

.5, 878 

1, 131 

1,120 

11 

Morocco _ _ _ 

38,  369 

18, 369 

14,588 

3,  781 

366,  6,56 

266,  361 

151,  862 

114, 431 

Netherlands _ _ 

472, 172 

472, 172 

214,  772 

257,  4iX) 

7,  .588 

5,  325 

4,  994 

330 

New  Zealand _ 

20,  52,5 

17,  435 

3,  264 

14. 171 

21,  368 

6,488 

5,  626 

862 

Norway _ 

140,  8:15 

140, 835 

59, 1,52 

81-.  .595 

17,250 

9,  740 

6,079 

3,662 

Pakistan _ 

103, 136 

67, 971 

11, 172 

56,  799 

161.301 

64,772 

8,050 

.56,  721 

Philippines _ _ 

229, 733 

147, 027 

67,  584 

79. 443 

19,  448 

18,640 

11,077 

7,553 

Poland. _ _ 

111,268 

81,  268 

24,  846 

56,  422 

27,  828 

22,887 

19,099 

3,  516 

Portugal  and  Angola . . . 

58, 486 

65, 035 

4,  769 

.50,  234 

142,  605 

138, 184 

129,063 

9, 121 

51,  084 

38,  534 

38, 534 

108 

118 

37 

50, 1H.5 
.50 

78, 148 

34,783 

27,  677 

7,106 

Rhodesia  and  .4ngola _ 

00,686 

60,686 

7,585 

,53, 101 

17,048 

17, 048 

17, 048 

31,826 

31,826 

12, 037 

19  7H0 

239,  522 

239,  522 

102,  214 

137,  308 

Spain _ l _ 

140,  710 

135, 180 

40;  19.5 

94!  9H4 

234,  972 

234,  972 

100,  ,582 

134, 390 

Syria _ 

102 

102 

52 

.50 

3, 000 

3,000 

82 

2,918 

Thailand _ _ _ 

29,  593 

17, 467 

6,617 

10,  8.50 

1,  550 

1,550 

1,  550 

2,  .500 

$47, 343 

$5, 043 

$3,303 

$1, 740 

Union  of  .South  Africa _ 

1.52,855 

147,066 

24, 395 

122,671 

198, 095 

196, 070 

195,600 

470 

U  S  S.  R 

222, 495 

222. 495 

222, 495 

2,  .500 

1 

1 

United  Kingdom  and  deiicndcncies.. 

5,  741;  316 

5,241,316 

814,  in 

4,420,714 

30, 377 

30, 377 

25,  507 

4,870 

.50, 687 

.56, 681 

9,472 

47,208 

United  Kingdom _ 

5,  716,  709 

5,  216,  709 

804,  676 

4,  412, 033 

2,5, 464 

23, 649 

15,  7.59 

7,890 

British  Ea.st  .Africa _ 

2,  .394 

2,394 

421 

1,973 

31, 757 

10, 167 

3, 789 

6, 368 

British  Guiana _ _ _ 

128 

128 

12s 

1.52,213 

162,314 

61, 776 

90,538 

British  Honduras. _ _ ... 

482 

482 

51 

407,  8.58 

382,  642 

19,5,336 

187,306 

J.amaica _ 

20, 9.30 

20,930 

8,349 

12,  ,581 

2,  483,  954 

2, 471, 165 

793,  517 

1,  676, 151 

074 

674 

674 

2, 477, 405 

2, 464, 616 

792,688 

1, 671, 928 

Yugoslavia . . . 

79,900 

65,900 

8,889 

46,  793 

080 

680 

204 

476 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 

4, 368 

4,368 

472 

3,747 

lands . 

402 

402 

126 

270 

1,501 

1,501 

154 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 

100  000 

100, 000 

100.  000 

1, 3,59,  706 

1, 346,  .591 

203,366 

1, 143,  225 

United  Nations  Headquarters _ 

65,000 

65,000 

9,000 

56.000 

158,900 

140,285 

49,  626 

89,637 

>  Included  in  the  credits  since  1940  are  data  for  Exix)rt-Im|)ort  Bank  activity  during  Source:  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
the  period  February  12,  19:14,  tbrougli  June  ;10,  1940. 
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CONCLUSION 

Despite  this  extension  of  our  interest  and 
unwonted  generosity,  there  has  developed 
among  recipient  nations  no  adequate  under¬ 
standing  of  our  fundamental  American  pur¬ 
pose;  no  sufficient  comprehension  that  we 
have  undertaken  a  mutual  effort  to  help  men 
live  and  govern  themselves  in  terms  of  free¬ 
dom.  equality,  human  dignity,  and  peace. 
There  has,  in  fact,  been  little  or  no  mutual¬ 
ity  to  the  program.  Merely  voting  more  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  continuation  of  such  a  program 
is  not  enough.  What  is  needed  is  a  more 
consistent  policy,  better  programing,  much- 
better  administration;  and,  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  a  complete  review  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  policy.  To  continue,  without  new 
direction  or  directives,  a  program  that  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  is  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  it  is  ineffective.  This  minority,  which 
is  second  to  none  in  its  desire  to  maintain 
the  security  and  peace  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world,  has  long  held  that  the  concept 
of  mutual  security,  the  implementation 
thereof,  and  the  annual  enabling  legislation 
should  be  reviewed  and  revised.  We  again 
call  for  a  review  of  the  program  and  of  the 
underlying  policy. 

In  view  of  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  failed  to  reassert  its  contrql 
over  the  mutual  security  program,  in  view 
of  the  failure  of  the  justifications  for  the 
program  to  measure  up  to  critical  analysis,  in 
view  of  administrative  laxness  in  carrying 
out  the  program’,  and  in  view  of  the  need¬ 
less  authorization  of  billions  of  dollars  when 
the  pipeline  already  contains  billions,  we 
cannot  support  the  mutual  security  bill  for 
1958. 

J.  L.  Pilcher. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 

Alvin  M.  Bbntlet. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  think  it  is  a 
shame  there  are  not  more  Members  here 
to  listen  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  and  what  he  is  saying.  When  the 
gentleman  is  through  I  think  I  shall 
raise  the  point  of  no  quorum,  because 
these  things  should  be  listened  to. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  We  have  these  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  presentation  statements  at 
the  committee  table,  very  meager  presen¬ 
tations  of  representative  programs. 

Another  phase  of  the  program  that 
gave  us  in  the  minority  substantial  con¬ 
cern  is  the  so-called  pipeline  of  unex¬ 
pended  balances. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Can  the  gen¬ 
tleman  tell  us  if  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  goes  over  the  details  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  or  do  they  just  have  to  take  these 
illustrative  programs?  Are  any  of  the 
programs  followed  out  in  detail? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  so  great  there  is  not  a'  detailed 
review  by  the  committee.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  matter.  I  think  the  committee 
admits  it  has  been  diffcult  to  follow  these 
programs  adequately  or  appropriately. 
I  cannot  answer  the  gentleman  specifi¬ 
cally  but  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr. 
VORYSl. 

Mr.  VORYS.  T  think  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  does  is  a  spot  check.  As  the  gen¬ 
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tleman  says,  the  program  is  of  such  an 
enormous  spread  and  complexity  that  we 
have  to  rely  heavily  upon  our  officials. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would 
like  a  fuller  explanation  of  this,  but  not 
necessarily  on  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan’s  time,  because  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  that  should  be  said.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  the  arguments  against 
putting  Public  Law  480  funds  under  the 
Appropriations  Committee  was  that  we 
could  not  afford  to  tighten  them  down 
and  review  them  in  this  fashion,  creat¬ 
ing  the  assumption  on  my  part  that  the 
Congress  did  review  these  annual  pro¬ 
grams.  I  am  really  concerned  to  find 
that  this  is  the  case.  It  is  no  wonder,  in 
my  judgment,  why  we  have  so  much 
abuse. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  said,  the  committee  member¬ 
ship  and  the  committee  staff  is  not  ade¬ 
quate  to  do  anything  more  than  make 
a  spot  check  on  this. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Boggs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  pm’poses,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 

SPEED  UP  MERRIMACK  RIVER 
FLOOD-CONTROL  PROJECT 

(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  grafted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  a/  this 
pointNin  the  Record.) 

Mr.  Vane.  Mr.  Speaker,  the/e  were 
heavy  Ajows  in  the  White  Moumains  of 
New  Hampshire  this  winter.  /  Over  12 
inches  ofyunoff  are  waiting or  a  few 
mild,  suniV  days  to  releas^them  in  a 
"flow  that  the  Merrimack  Rjver  may  not 
be  able  to  colatain. 

March  20  was  the  annjVersary  of  the 
destructive  floiMs  of  193( 

We  who  live  wthin  the  drainage  basin 
of  the  river  become  awrehensive  at  this 
time  each  year,  i^ai;nig  a  repetition  of 
that  disaster. 

The  United  Stat^Army  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers  has  estim/tea  that  losses  would 
exceed  $74  milliisn  inVNew  Hampshire, 
and  $140  millim  in  Massachusetts,  if 
the  floods  of /1936-38  \vere  to  sweep 
through  the  i^ljey  again. 

Only  1  re/ervoir,  and  that  was  built 
in  1946,  ha^een  provided  t^ive  us  only 
token  proMction  against  the  flood  poten¬ 
tial  that  ^reatens  us  each  yes 

The  Federal  Government  hifes  taken 
furthe^ cognizance  of  the  dangA,  but  it 
is  moving  too  slowly  toward  construction 
of  tlA  Hopkinton-Everett  ReservoiV  that 
wilLnraw  off  excess  water  from  the  iWer- 
riniack  in  time  of  danger  and  give  us  ^e- 
qj/ate  protection  from  floods. 

Every  conceivable  excuse  for  delay  hi 
een  exhausted. 


Every  time-consuming  technicality 
las  been  solved. 

The  only  obstacle  remaining  is  tl 
dlure  to  provide  the  substantial  appro 
•iation  that  is  needed  to  expedite  co/ 
sfifuction  of  this  project. 

rnder  the  present  agonizingly  sfow 
schedule  which  was  almost  brought  fo  a 
halt  by  the  false  economy  mood  of  Hast 
yeaL  the  2  reservoir  dams  ^t  Hopkinton, 
N.  H.,  will  not  be  completed  until /l964. 

TMe  weather  may  not  adjust  iti^lf  to 
these\plans. 

Last  summer,  after  many  year/  of  ef¬ 
fort  toVecure  Federal  action  on  tms  proj¬ 
ect,  thft  sum  of  $600,000  was  fii/ally  ap¬ 
propriated  for  planning  and  land  acqui¬ 
sition.  YThis  was  a-  timid  start  on  a 
project  mat  will  require  $34  million  to 
complete!  a  project  that  is  l*yond  the 
debating  Vtage  since  it  has/  been  ap¬ 
proved,  aWoject  that  musube  pushed 
forward  with  all  possible  speed  for  the 
protection  »f  life  and  property  in  the 
many  indu^rial  communimes  that  line 
the  banks  oi  the  Merrima/k. 

This  is  notW  public-worp  project  con¬ 
ceived  in  has\e  and  without  thought  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  employment 
and  thus  helping  to  chai»e  the  economic 
downtrend  int®  an  uptmn,  although  it 
will  in  some  measure  f  elp  to  stimulate 
recovery  in  this  area. 

It  is  a  publi(vworljb  project  that  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

For  that  one  and  /rgent  reason  I  am 
asking  the  House  Voftnmittee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  to  allocate  $2,300,000  for  the 
purpose  of  expedimg  actual  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Merrimj(\:k  River  Valley  flood 
control  project. 

There  is  no  e/cul^e  for  any  further 
delay. 

This  project  hAs  betn  pushed  aside  so 
many  times  durmg  thft  past  22  years,  to 
make  way  for  others,  tlifiat  it  is  now  de¬ 
serving  of  top  priority. 

I  am  certain  that  thA  entire  congres¬ 
sional  delegations  fronA  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  supported  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  our /colleagues  who  understand 
our  flood  problem,  will  back  up  our  ap¬ 
peal  for  a /$2, 300,000  appropriation  to 
speed  up  flood-control  works  that  will 
protect  the  people  and  the  industries  of 
the  Merrimack  River  ValleyA 


EXTENSION  OF  RECIPROCAL  TRADE 
ACT 

Mr.  /  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
trade  /policies  are  crucially  important 
for  our_  own  welfare  and  the  fcace  of 
the  world.  Soon  this  House  \will  be 
callM  upon  to  vote  upon  extenWon  of 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  and  provisions 
forflurther  reductions  in  tariffs,  many 
of  «ur  constituents  do  not  reali^  the 
simiflcance  of  these  policies,  nor  mave 
tl«y  had  the  facts  about  why  we  must 
St  return  to  narrow  protectionism,  wrhy 
jr  economic,  social,  and  political  wel¬ 
fare  requires  the  destruction,  not  con¬ 
struction,  of  trade  barriers. 

The  editor  of  the  Grants  PaJss 
(Oreg.)  Courier,  Ken  Hicks,  is  an  able, 
honest,  and  a  thoughtful  man.  Whei 
I  read  the  editorial  which  he  wrote  foi 
his  February  6,  1958,  issue,  and  which  is' 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  area  rede^lopment  bil 

program  for  cotton.  House  debated  puitual  security 


Rep.  Jones,  Mo,,  urged  nevj 
.authorization  bill. 


O 


SENATE 


1,  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT,  P^sed  v7ithout  amendment,  46  to  36,\S.  3683,  the  area  re¬ 

development  bill,  (pp,  7623-36,  7643-44,  7659-74)  Rejected  an  amendment  by 
Sen,  Cotton  which  vT/duld  have  excluded  from  consideration  ^  a  redevelopment  area 
any  community  in  ynich  local  taxing  authorities  grant  a  tax Exemption  or  tax 
reduction  for  tljc  purpose  of  inducing  new  industry  to  enter  t\e  area, 

(pp,  7666-67) 

2,  MEATPACKERS, /Sen,  Morse  spoke  in  favor  of  legislation  to  transfer  ^certain 

functions  jindev  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  FTC,  and  insertedXa  nev;spaper 
editorial  "VJanted-Meat  Regulation,"  which  stated  that  "the  meatpackiW  industry 
should brought  under  the  regulation  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommissionX^  pp, 
7675-: 


3.  HU14^E  SLAUGHTER,  Sen,  Humphrey  spoke  in  favor  of  legislation  to  provide  fo) 

■mane  slaughter  methods  in  the  meat  processing  industry,  and  inserted  severi^ 
e^jspaper  editorials  favoring  such  legislation,  pp,  7674-75 

RESOURCE  CONSERVATION,  Sen,  Murray  spoke  in  commemoration  of  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  natural  resource  conservation  movement,  and  inserted  a  memoran' 
dura  his  staff  had  prepared  on  the  subject,  pp.  7610-12 


v5. 


ROADS*  Sen,  Neuberger  explained  the  steps  which  States  should  take  to ^tagulatj 
billboards  along  highways  as  provided  in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  195^ 
and  inserted  several  items  on  the  subject,  pp,  7613-18 


APXROPRIATIONS.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R. 
th\urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill  for  1953,  (pp.  7639,  7686) 
biirvwill  nov7  be  sent  to  the  President,  See  Digest  74  for  items  of 


12: 


FOREIGN  Affairs,  sen.  Javits  spoke  on  the  importance  of  internati^al  travel 
11  .,0  -1  mo^  constructive  aspect  of  our  foreign  economic  policy  and  as  an  ele- 
jdom  in  the  free  world."  pp.  7621-22 


'as  a 
mentary  fr) 


8. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS.  Sen.  Humphrey  discussed  current  economy 
inserted  sever^  articles  on  the  subject,  pp.  7676-81 


conditions,  and 


9. 


GRANTS- IN-AID.  Sen\  Sparkman  claimed  that  the  President  had  recommended  in 
his  budget  message  raat  "Federal  funds  for  vocational/education  and  waste 
treatment  plants  be  eliminated  beginning  with  the  fj^cal  year  1960,"  and  urged 
that  these  programs  be\ontinued,  pp,  7681-82 


r 


HOUSE 


10. 


FOREIGN  AID,  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  12181,  to  extend  the  mutual  security 
program,  (pp,  7687-7722)  Rejected,  59  to  102,  an  amendment  by  Rep,  Colmer, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  which  he  stated  "would  cut  out 
the  foreign  economic  aid  provided  in  this  bill  and  save  out  of  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  the  total  sum  of  $1,750,400,000  --  roughly  one-half  of  the  $3,815,900,000 
authorized  in  the  committee  bill."  (pp,  7710-15) 

This  bill  includes  provisions  as  follows:  Requires  that  at  least 
$175,000,000  (same  amount  as  in  last  year's  act)  of  mutual  security  funds  be 
used  to  finance  the  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Authorizes  $2,100,000  (last  year's  appropriation  was  $2,200,000) 
for  ocean  freight  to  move  supplies  donated  to  and  by  American  voluntary 
agencies.  Extends  to  shipments  under  this  bill  the  exemption  from  the  require¬ 
ment  that  at  least  half  of  the  shipments  be  made  on  American  vessels  (the 
present  exemption  is  for  certain  products  under  Public  Law  480) .  Provides  forT 
an  annual  review  and  report  to  the  President  and  Congress  (by  a  committee 
which  would  include  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  on  operations  under  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  defense  support  to  determine  their  impact  upon  the 
U,  S,  economy,  particularly  in  labor-surplus  areas.  Authorizes  $171,500,000 
for  technical  cooperation  programs. 

Regarding  reuse  of  foreign  currencies,  the  committee  report  includes  the 
following  statement: 

"Nothing  could  be  done  with  such  currencies  which  would  be  of  more 
direct  benefit  to  the  United  States  and  would  do  more  to  advance  the 
cause  of  world  peace  than  to  devise  means  for  making  effective  use  of 
these  currencies  to  promote  trade  and  to  encourage  economic  development, 

"The  committee  is  continuing  its  study  of  this  problem  and  urges  the 
Executive  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  perfecting  of  arrangements 
so  that  increasing  amounts  of  these  foreign  currencies  can  be  loaned  to 
private  commercial  enterprises  when  such  enterprises  will  contribute  ef¬ 
fectively  to  economic  development  and  the  expansion  of  trade." 
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ig  public  servant  and  membe'i’  of  my 
iff  who  devoted  37  years  to  assisting 
predecessor  and  me  to  carry  out  our 
duDms  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  yi  the  Senate.  I  speak  of  John  T. 
Eiken^Jr.,  w'ho  passed  away  suddenly  last 
week. 

It  waS^y  privilege  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  prwence  on  my  staff  since  the  day 
I  came  here  in  1951.  Prior  to  that  time 
John  Eiker  iiad  sei-ved  for  18  years  with 
my  predecesror  in  this  body,  the  Honor¬ 
able  James  WV  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  and  for 
another  12  yeaj's  with  that  estimable 
gentleman  in  tn^  Senate,  from  1915  to 
1927. 

No  Member  rec^ved  better  support 
from  a  staff  membV  than  John  Eiker 
gave  to  Senator  Wadsworth  and  myself. 
His  great  practical  mowledge  of  the 
workings  of  our  Government,  both  in  leg¬ 
islative  and  executive  'unatters,  was 
rooted  in  his  long  and  variM  experience. 
His  intense  loyalty  to  me  ^d  the  Con¬ 
gress  flowed  from  his  outstamtog  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  His  initiativV  compe¬ 
tence,  .and  personal  modesty  yon  him 
the  respect,  admiration,  and  fri^dship 
of  all  who  worked  with  him. 

In  his  position  John  Eiker  helped  an 
Incalculable  number  of  persons  in  yew 
York  State  and  in  the  39th  Congressional 
District.  But  most  of  these  people  ar 
unaware  of  their  debt  to  him  because  of 
his  self-effacing  manner. 

This  body  and  our  Government  was 
made  better  by  the  contributions  of  John 
Eiker.  All  of  us  who  knew  him  will  miss 
him  greatly.  His  wife  and  family  have 
the  sincere  sympathy  of  us  all. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  Jfnis 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  /have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  puWic  in¬ 
terest  requires  a  vote  for  the  Alutual 
Secxu-ity  Act — H.  R.  12181.  Thfe  Presi¬ 
dent  says  that  our  mutual-secmrity  pro- 
gi’ams  have  been,  and  will  oontinue  to 
be,  vitally  important  to  ouir  own  secu¬ 
rity  as  well  as  to  the  otheyparts  of  the 
world  which  are  not  undyr  Communist 
domination.  There  have/een  some  mis¬ 
takes  in  administration  amd  undoubtedly 
there  will  be  others.  /They  have  been 
and  will  be  coirected  as/they  develop.  In 
addition  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Chahroan  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  any  many  others  whose 
views  I  respect,  have  all  supported  the 
program  vigorouay.  These  are  the  ex¬ 
perts  whose  ad/ice  I  choose  to  follow. 
Insofar  as  I  h^e  been  able  to  get  facts 
and  form  an/opinion  of  my  own,  my 
judgment  coMrms  theirs. 

Mr.  Spea^r,  I  expect  to  vote  for  H.  R. 
12181  and  /gainst  amendments  of  which 
I  have  krmwledge  at  this  time. 


(CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr/ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
poiry  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
jresfent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
^S^present. 

Ir.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
lovya  call  of  the  House. 

A  rail  of  the  House  was  ordered. 


FAST  ACTION  URGED  ON  POST/ 
PAY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  grarfted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  ay  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  f^  days 
ago,  on  the  floor  of  this  Hous/  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  disappointment  at  ^hat  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  dilatory  tactics  cy  the  con¬ 
ferees  considering  the  postal  pay  and 
rate  increase  legislation.  Tne  conferees 
met  yesterday  and  I  am  awised  accom¬ 
plished  nothing.  I  understand  they  are 
to  meet  again  tomorrow  And  at  the  risk 
of  being  repetitious,  I  /gain  urge  that 
the  conferees  consideri/g  this  important 
legislation  proceed  wth  all  speed  to 
reach  an  agreement /nd  report  back  to 
the  House  and  Senate  for  appropriate 
action.  Every  day ’A  delay  not  only  works 
additional  hardsmp  on  these  deserving 
postal  employee/  but  also  jeopardizes 
essential  retroa/xive  features  of  the  leg¬ 
islation.  Thismay  increase  is  already  a 
year  late  any  certainly  should  be  made 
up  at  least  in  part  by  a  reasonable  retro¬ 
active  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  be  ' 
a  Membey  of  this,  the  greatest  legislative 
body  ory earth,  and  I  feel  a  justifiable 
pride  ^  being  a  part  of  this  House.  As 
such,  J  urge  the  distinguished  Members 
of  thar  House  to  join  me  in  a  positive  and 
dynannic  effort  to  break  this  slowdown 
or  ylalemate.  For  my  part,  I  intend  to 
le/ve  no  stone  unturned  to  prevent  hav- 
again  to  return  to  my  district  and 
report  again  to  the  postal  employees: 
^Too  little  and  too  late." 


The^^erk  called  the  roll,  and  the  f 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  th 

names :  \ 

[Roll  No.  56] 

Abbltt  ' 

V  Denton 

Morris 

Addonlzio 

\pies 

Moulder 

Anderson, 

^ooley 

Norblad 

Mont. 

^erharter 

Powell 

Anfuso 

Evbrett 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Auchlncloss 

Fallon 

Riehlman 

Ayres 

Flook 

Rodino 

Barden 

Foga^ 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Barrett 

Grananan 

Saund 

Baumhart 

Grant  \ 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Blatnik 

Green,  Pa. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bonner 

Gregory  \  . 

Sheehan 

Buckley 

Gross  \ 

Sheppard 

Burdick 

Healey  \ 

Shuford 

Byrd 

Hgbert  \ 

Smith,  Miss. 

Celler 

Hillings  ' 

^taggers  > 

Chelf 

Horan 

Afeague,  Tex. 

Christopher 

James 

ettt 

Coudert 

Jenkins 

Wttts 

Cramer 

Jensen 

Wetland 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kilburn 

Wh^ton 

Dawson,  lil. 

McCarthy 

Wllllk 

Dent 

McCulloch 

ZelenM 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rolled 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fm-ther  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispense 
with. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12181, 
with  Mr.  Boggs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
assume  that  our  Nation  is  the  greatest 
nation  in  all  the  world,  and  then  recall 
that  we  have  a  national  debt  of  some 
$280  billion,  and  that  a  move  is  on  foot  to 
take  off  any  limit,  we  must  then  also  as¬ 
sume  that  there  has  been  mismanage¬ 
ment  somewhere.  We  either  are  not 
collecting  enough  money  or  we  are 
spending  too  much.  Our  Government  is 
ineflOcient. 

If  we  support  this  bill  we  must  fur¬ 
ther  assume  that  our  resources  are  not 
unlimited  but  even  so  we  must  sometime 
decide  as  to  where  we  want  to  spend  this 
surplus  money — if  we  have  surplus 
money. 

So  to  me  it  boils  down  so  far  as  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  is  concerned,  and  I 
think  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  that  it  is 
about  time  we  take  into  consideration  the 
situation  as  it  actually  exists.  Shall  we 
take  care  of  the  immediate  needs  of  our 
own  or  shall  we  provide  spending  money 
for  peoples  abroad? 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Big  Three  in 
the  motor  industi-y  and  Brother  Reuther. 
who  has  been  assisting  in  managLig  the 
business,  the  automobile  business  in 
Michigan,  we  have  some  unemployment 
there.  Reuther  and  the  Big  Three  went 
along  on  the  theory  that  they  could  raise 
wages  and  prices  indefinitely — that  the 
people  would  buy  and  pay.  The  people 
decided  they  would  do  neither.  Well, 
Reuther  and  the  Big  Three  ran  into  a 
surplus  of  some  850,000  cars  that  they 
cannot  get  rid  of,  so  unemployment. 
Reuther  has  agreed  that  he  will  reduce 
and  he  has  reduced  the  wages  of  the 
boys  who  work  in  the  unions  that  belong 
to  him,  the  UAW-CIO.  They  will  take 
less  money  for  their  current  activities — 
that  is,  employees  of  the  union,  not  of  the 
companies — except  that  group  which  un¬ 
der  the  bargaining  contracts  are  paid  by 
management.  There  is  a  little  differ¬ 
ence  there.  If  Reuther’s  outfit  pays 
them,  they  will  take  a  reduction,  but  if 
private  industry  pays  them,  they  just 
will  insist  on  the  cuiTent  wage.  There 
being  some  400,000  unemployed  in  Michi¬ 
gan  and  the  unemployment  benefits  be¬ 
ing  practically  exhausted,  something  has 
to  be  done  about  it.  Is  the  remedy 
spending  more  abroad?  Lettei’s  are 
coming  in,  some  days  maybe  a  hundred, 
saying  our  people  want  jobs.  Note — 
they  want  jobs.  They  are  not  asking  for 
unemployment  compensation.  They  are 
not  asking  for  any  kind  of  a  dole.  They 
just  want  an  opportunity  to  work  and 
they  are  not  so  particular  about  the 
wage.  That  being  the  situation  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  naturally,  you  can  expect  our  peo¬ 
ple  or  some  of  them  at  least  to  object  to 
this,  what  is  accurately  called  a  give¬ 
away. 
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May  13 


I  listened  yesterday  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  profited  somewhat  from 
the  Federal-aid-to-education  program 
that  was  put  on  here  by  two  Members  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  talking  about  this 
demonstration  on  this  Federal-aid-to- 
education  show  of  yesterday.  I  was 
wondering.  I  was  dreaming  last  night 
and  then  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise 
outside  where  they  are  building  this 
tunnel,  but  I  was  wondering,  as  these 
gentlemen  went  on  yesterday,  whether 
they  were  registered  lobbyists.  They 
spoke  as  earnestly  as  professional 
lobbyists.  I  understand  that  last  year 
the  Government  paid  for  their  trip. 
Well,  that  was  all  right,  I  assume,  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to  know,  that  is,  the 
committee  wanted  to  know  the  merits,  if 
any,  of  the  plan  so  they  went  out'  on  a 
sort  of  public  poll.  They  also  wanted 
the  public  to  know  their  version  of  the 
plans  and  how  it  operated.  But  this 
time,  as  I  get  it,  some  outsiders  paid  the 
Congressmen’s  expenses.  You  recall 
when  someone  wanted  to  give  a  Senator 
a  little  money  in  connection  with  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  about  pending  legisla¬ 
tion  about  oil  legislation,  and  because  of 
that  the  President  vetoed  the  bill.  Now 
why  should  outside  organizations  employ 
two  Congressmen — employ  is  the  wrong 
word — well,  anyway,  obtain  the  services 
of  two  Congressmen  to  go  out  and  preach 
what  they  thought  the  people  should  be¬ 
lieve? 

If  -industrial  education  or  informa¬ 
tion  was  the  purpose,  why  did  they  not 
take  along  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  or  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Church],  both  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee?  Why  did  they  not  divide  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  committee  so  that  people 
could  get  the  other  side  of  the  program? 

Here  is  the  issue;  Do  we  want  to  take 
care  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
or  do  we  want  to  spend  our  billions 
abroad — let  our  people  go  without — fur¬ 
nish  others  with  spending  money? 

Some  of  us  recall  when,  before  the 
Second  World  War,  that  we  were  here 
talking  about  our  aid  to  Britain;  all  aid 
to  Britian,  short  of  war.  At  that  time 
the  President  was  getting  us  into  -war  by 
having  our  ships  destroy  German  sub¬ 
marines.  The  net  result  of  our  effort 
was  World  War  II — the  ascendancy  of 
Russia  as  a  world  power. 

What  is  going  to  happen  now?  Is  this 
to  keep  us  out  of  war?  Will  it  aid  in 
doing  just  that? 

When  I  was  a  kid  I  had  20  or  25  hens. 
The  income  belonged  to  me.  I  was  in 
business.  Once  in  a  while  I  would  set  an 
old  hen  on  a  clutch  of  eggs;  and  some¬ 
times,  w'hen  the  eggs  were  fertile,  we 
would  get  some  good  chickens.  But 
once  in  a  while  we  got  a  batch  of  eggs 
that  were  not  fertile,  and  the  result  was 
rotten  eggs.  From  the  ticker  at  this 
moment,  after  spending  some  $170  bil¬ 
lion,  I  note  the  chicks  which  have 
hatched  today.  I  quote : 

May  13,  1958. 

Caracas. — Rioters  spat  on  Nixon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  airport  from  Colombia,  and 
then  hurled  tin  cans  and  rocks  at  his  car  in 
downtown  Caracas. 


One  youth  grabbed  Mrs.  Nixon  as  she 
sought  to  enter  the  car.  and  yelled,  “Little 
Rock,  Little  Rock.’’ 

A  Negro  man  shouted  at  Nixon:  “Democ- 
cracy.  You  don’t  like  Negroes  there.” 

Youths  in  the  crowd  shook  their  fists  at 
the  Nixons,  crying;  “Get  out.  Get  out.” 

Besides  Nixon,  Oscar  Garcia,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  other  Venezuelan  authorities 
were  spat  upon.  The  Foreign  Minister  was 
livid  with  fury. 

Today’s  incident  occurred  just  as  the 
Nixon  caravan  of  Cadillacs  swept  from  the 
broad  four-lane  highway  leading  from  the 
airport  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city 
limits. 

A  mob  of  about  150  hoodlums  closed  in  on 
the  cars.  Shaking  their  fists  and  waving 
signs  saying,  “Go  home  Yankee  dog.” 

The  mob  spat  upon  the  cars  and  ripped 
American  flags  from  both  the  cars  in  which 
the  Nixons  were  riding. 

The  Venezuelan  fiag  also  was  torn  from 
Nixon’s  car  by  the  mob  which  was  throwing 
eggs,  tomatoes,  and  rocks. 

Because  of  the  incident,  the  official  cara¬ 
van  proceeded  directly  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  residence,  omitting  a  scheduled 
stop  at  the  National  Pentheon  where  Nixon 
had  been  scheduled  to  place  a  wreath  on  the 
tomb  of  South  American  liberator,  Simon 
Bolivar. 

How  many  years  has  it  been  since  we 
began  sending  our  money  down  there? 
■What  did  we  get?  I  do  not  know 
exactly.  I  saw  in  the  paper  yesterday, 
or  a  day  or  so  ago,  about  the  treatment 
that  Nixon  got  down  in  Peru.  He  got  a 
rock,  and  they  spit  on  him.  Then  I  read 
the  next  day  about  the  burning  of  our 
library  in  Lebanon.  You  must  have  read 
what  just  happened  in  Caracas?  Is  there 
anyone  in  this  House  who  still  thinks  that 
any  one  of  the  nations  which  over 
the  years,  has  been  receiving  our  money, 
any  single  one  of  them,  would  come  to 
our  aid  or  go  along  with  us  if  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  thought  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  go  the  other  way? 

What  did  they  do  with  reference  to  the 
Suez  Canal?  They  do  not  pay  any  at¬ 
tention  to  us  or  respect  our  desires  ex¬ 
cept  when  they  want  money.  So  it  is 
my  theory  that  we  have  just  been  wast¬ 
ing  almost  all  of  our  money.  We  are  not 
getting  anywhere  except  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  We  have  not  bought  any 
friends — that  is,  not  friends  when  we 
needed  them.  They  will  not  come  to  our 
help,  when  really  needed  so  why  should 
we  keep  on  helping  them  while  here  at 
home  our  own  people,  if  what  the  papers 
print  is  right,  and  I  think  it  is,  some  of 
the  older  ones  are  actually  in  need  of 
the  necessities  of  life.  Why  should  we 
do  it? 

If  Russia  wishes  to  destroy  us  it  can  do 
so  not  only  through  war  but  by  causing 
us  to  spend  our  essential  resources — 
those  which  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
defend  ourselves. 

Not  long  ago  the  Defense  Department 
told  me  that  we  had  more  than  900  mili¬ 
tary  bases  outside  continental  United 
States.  Does  anyone  believe  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  United  States  is  big 
enough,  strong  enough,  has  enough  allies 
to  protect  all  those  900  bases  throughout 
the  world  should  war  come?  Should  war 
come  how  many  of  the  900  would  fall? 
How  many  American  men,  women,  and 
children  would  become  prisoners  of 'war? 
If  communism  is  as  bad  as  we  are  told 


it  is,  and  my  opinion  thinks  it  is  worse, 
will  it  not  destroy  ultimately  itself,  if  we 
do  not  keep  our  noses  out  of  the  affairs 
of  other  nations. 

A  map  was  given  me  a  few  days  ago 
which  showed  Russia,  and  all  around  it 
were  red  dots  showing  where  we  had 
military  installations.  We  have  Russia 
surrounded.  What  do  you  think  would 
happen  if  Russia  would  put  in  stations 
down  in  Mexico,  or  just  across  from 
Alaska,  or  in  Canada  if  Canada  would 
alloiV  them?  What  would  happen  if  they 
attempted  to  ring  us  in  as  we  have 
hemmed  in  Russia?  Would  that  be  ag¬ 
gression?  Why  are  we  always  looking 
for  trouble?  Why  attempt  to  direct  the 
thinking — the  doing  of  all  other  peoples? 

I  think  our  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Senator  'Vandenberg,  was 
right  when  he  was  the  sole  individual 
in  the  other  body  to  vote  against  recog¬ 
nition  of  Russia.  Of  course  you  will  say 
he  changed  his  mind.  He  did.  He  did. 
He  went  along  for  a  time  with  the  one 
world  advocates  but  when  the  final  days 
of  his  life  drew  near  he  learned  that 
he  had  been  deceived.  He  became  dis¬ 
illusioned  and  he  was  back  where  he 
started  when  his  throught  was: 

“The  United  States  of  America  first.” 
That  is  where  I  stand.  My  country — 
the  people’s  welfare,  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  first.  That  is  no  more,  no  less,  than 
self-presei’vation. 

Tell  me  where  we  have  profited  by  all 
the  billions  we  have  spent  abroad.  Oh, 
I  know  the  answer.  This  is  it:  “If  I 
had  not  taken  an  umbrella  out  with  me 
this  morning  it  would  have  rained.” 
They  always  tell  us  that  some  terrible 
thing  might  have  happened  if  we  had 
not  done  this,  that,  or  something  else. 
The  danger  from  which  we  have  been 
saved  is  never  named — always  described 
as  something  that  might  have  happened. 

F.  D.  R.  said  we  had  nothing  to  fear 
but  fear  itself. 

And  ever  since  we  have  been  living  in 
fear. 

One  thing  that  I  know  has  happened. 
We  have  had  trouble  throughout  the 
world,  we  have  trouble  today, ,  and  all 
because  we  have  attempted  to  till  other 
people  how  to  live — what  to  think,  and 
we  have  an  increase  in  our  national  debt 
that  calls  for  more  than  $8  billion  in¬ 
terest,  money  for  which  we  get  noth¬ 
ing. 

Sure,  I  am  supporting  the  President, 
but  not  on  this  one;  and  you  will  re¬ 
call  that  he  said  he  did  not  want  any 
rubber  stamps  here  in  Congress.  I  am 
with  him  on  that  one. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

(Mr.  HARDY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  giv¬ 
ing  me  these  12  minutes.  I  may  not 
have  quite  time  enough  to  finish  the 
remarks  I  wanted  to  make,  but  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  will  in¬ 
sert  them  in  full. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  past  few 
years,  the  annual  debates  on  the  mutual 
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security  program — both  the  one  that 
takes  place  in  the  public  press,  and  the 
one  on  the  floors  of  the  Congress — have 
centered  upon  an  increasingly  academic 
issue,  while  the  real,  remediable  prob¬ 
lems  are  pushed  into  the  background. 

'The  unrealistic  question  which  seems 
to  occupy  so  much  of  our  time  is  this — 
should  the  mutual  security  program  be 
continued  or  terminated?  I  believe,  per¬ 
sonally,  that  there  can  be  only  one  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question. 

We  hear  repeated  time  and  time  again 
that  the  Soviet  challenge  presents  a  real 
and  present  danger  to  our  vei-y  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  nation  and  a  people.  There 
is  no  ai-gument  about  this.  To  deal  with 
this  danger  I  believe  we  must  employ 
every  worthwhile  device  at  our  disposal, 
including  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  programs  overseas. 

If  we  accept,  as  I  think  we  must  in 
the  face  Of  world  conditions,  the  fact 
that  the  mutual  security  program  will 
have  to  be  continued,  it  strikes  me  as 
somewhat  futile  to  debate  that  question. 
Moreover,  such  debate  diverts  attention 
from  the  highly  important  issues  which 
arise  out  of  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  If  it  be  granted  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  deny  the  executive 
branch  such  a  program,  we  are  still 
entitled  to  assurances  that  it  is  being 
operated  in  the  best  possible  way.  In¬ 
deed  we  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
it  is  so  operated,  notwithstanding  such 
high-powered  sales  arguments  as  we 
heard  yesterday  which  seemed  bent  on 
belittling  the  billions  of  dollars  of  costs 
while  exaggerating  dubious  and  un- 
pi’ovable  claims  of  accomplishment. 

Now,  I  am  thinking  not  only  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  efficiency  of  operations,  but  ef¬ 
fectiveness  as  'well.  Is  the  program  ac¬ 
complishing  what  it  is  supposed  to  ac¬ 
complish?  Could  the  job  be  done  bet¬ 
ter?  What  actions  can  the  Congress 
take  to  insure  that  it  will  be  done 
better? 

When  attention  is  centered  upon  the 
false  issue  of  the  program’s  continued 
existence,  the  road  of  the  critical  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  program  becomes  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  one.  There  is  an  air 
of  “For  me  or  agin’  me.”  I  would  note 
that  the  International  Operations 
Subcommittee,  which  I  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  chairing,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  persistent  and  vocal  critics  of  the 
operation  of  the  program.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  are  drawn  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  of  varied  political  viewpoii3,ts, 
but  our  reports  in  this  and  previous 
Congresses,  based  on  factual  investi¬ 
gations — not  theoretical  flights  of  fan¬ 
cy — have  been  unanimous,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
our  parent  committee  before  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  House.  But  despite  our 
justified  criticisms,  I  have  been, advised 
that  our  voting  record  in  support  of  the 
mutual  security  legislation  of  the  past 
several  years  has  been  greater  percent¬ 
agewise  than  the  House  as  a  whole.  It  is 
possible,  then,  to  support  the  program, 
and  still  to  criticize  it. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  questions  our 
investigations  have  raised  to  say,  ‘‘Yes; 
this  may  all  be  true,  but  the  program  is 
essentiaL  Anyw^ay,  waste  and  extrava¬ 


gance  are  inevitably  in  a  program  of  this 
sort.  It  involves  vast  sums,  and  we  have 
never  attempted  anything  like  this  be¬ 
fore.” 

To  the  argument  that  the  program  is 
essential,  I  reply  that  I,  too,  believe  it  is. 
However,  just  as  the  President  has  asked 
that  the  program  not  be  thrown  out  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  contains  some  deficiencies, 
so  I  suggest  that  we  should  not  ignore 
the  deficiencies  simply  because  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  essential.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  these  deficiencies  are  wasting 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  that 
waste  and  extravagance  are  inevitable. 
This  program  is  no  longer  new.  It  has 
been  going  on  since  1950,  and  some  ex¬ 
perience  was  gained  from  the  other  pro¬ 
grams  that  preceded  it.  Its  size  is  no 
impossible  obstacle  to  efficiency.  This 
Government  has  run  large  programs  be¬ 
fore,  and  runs  large  programs  today, 
with  proper  care.  I  can  find  no  valid 
excuse  to  permit  continuation  of  the 
freewheeling  administration  that  is  now 
going  oh,  and  it  disturbs  me  to  find  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  advocate  uncon¬ 
trolled  administrative  discretion  in  the 
face  of  serious  deficiencies  in  operation. 

Now  just  how  can  we  here  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  help  to  bring  improvement  about? 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  which  stated  in  its  re¬ 
port  that  “there  are  limits  on  the  extent 
to  which  legislative  action  can  bring 
about  improvement  in  administrative  ac¬ 
tion  and  procedure.”  However’,  I  do  not 
believe  any  of  us  knows  just  where  those 
limits  are,  and  I  think  we  are  justified 
in  pushing  our  efforts  at  improvement 
just  as  far  as  we  may  think  necessary 
and  desirable. 

With,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions,  it 
has  been  my  broad  observation  that  the 
people  who  administer  this  program  are 
a  hard-working  and  devoted  group  of 
public  sei’vants,  perhaps  sometimes  over- 
zealous  and  perhaps  sometimes  with  too 
much  authority  and  too  little  judgment. 
If  we  make  it  clear  to  these  people  what 
we  intend  for  them  to  do,  I  believe  gen¬ 
erally  they  will  try  to  carry  out  that  in¬ 
tention.  But,  first,  we  have  to  know 
and  understand  how  they,  are  interpret¬ 
ing  the  authorizing  legislation.  Are  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  being  used  in  the  way 
Congress  intended  them  to  be  used? 
For  example,  how  are  defense-support 
funds  being  used?  The  language  in  the 
act  gives  the  impression  that  defense- 
support*  money  is  going  to  be  used  pri¬ 
marily  to  support  the  military  in  the 
various  foreign  countries  when  it  is  ap¬ 
plied.  Only  a  portion  of  these  funds 
goes  into  direct  support  of  military 
budgets,  troop  payrolls,  and  so  on.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  spent  for 
economic  or  political  purposes.  How  is 
this  justified?  Well,  if  you  look  at 
ICA’s  budget  presentation  books  for  this 
year,  or  for  last  year,  you  will  see  that 
they  have  left  the  door  open  for  using 
defense-support  funds  on  a  sort  of  a 
triple-play  basis.  Use  of  these  funds  for 
economic  purposes,  like  building  high¬ 
ways  and  factories,  is  justified  by  ICA 
on  the  basis  that  economic  stability  Is 
necessary  for  political  stability  in  certain 
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countries,  and  that  without  political  sta¬ 
bility  they  could  not  maintain  the  mili¬ 
tary  effort  required  for  our  mutual 
strategy.  Now,  this  is  a  plausible  argu¬ 
ment,  and  in  some  instances  it  may  be 
sound. 

But  what  bothers  me  is  that  ICA  and 
the  Department  of  State  unllmber  this 
same  defensive  blunderbuss  every  time 
they  are  caught  wasting  monqy  on  proj¬ 
ects  and  programs  of  little  or  no  eco¬ 
nomic  or  military  value.  The  standard 
reply  in  justification  of  obvious  waste 
and  inefficiency  is  political  expediency. 
And  we  are  expected  to  accept  that  ex¬ 
cuse  and  inquire  no  further.  Actually, 
in  most  cases  political  expediency  is 
nothing  more  than  camouflage  for  fuzzy 
thinking,  lack  of  planning,  and  other 
administrative  deficiencies. 

In  this  connection  I  note  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  year’s  bill  that  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  see.  It  is  so  in  line  with  the 
consistent  recommendations  of  my  sub¬ 
committee  that  it  makes  me  feel  that 
perhaps  we  do  get  through  at  times. 
This  is  the  provision  in  section  517  of 
the  act  which  requires  ICA  to  be  some¬ 
what  more  thorough  in  its  preliminary 
planning  than  it  has  been  heretofore, 
prior  to  any  commitment  of  funds.  I 
like  this  provision,  but  I  am  not  sure  it 
goes  far  enough.  Maybe  what  we’ll  have 
to  do  here  is  just  see  how  it  works  out 
for  a  year. 

I  also  note  that  in  the  committee  bill, 
H.  R.  12181,  there  has  been  a  certain 
rearrangement  of  chapter  and  title  head¬ 
ings.  The  category  of  “Defense  support,” 
which  used  to  be  grouped  with  “Militai'y 
assistance,”  is  now  moved  under  chapter 
II,  entitled  “Economic  Assistance.” 

I  believe  this  represents,  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  for  the  executive  branch,  a 
forward  step  toward  accurate  labeling. 
Defense  support  is  economic  assistance, 
and  it  is  properly  paired  with  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  such  assistance,  instead  of  with 
military  hardware  as  heretofore.  This 
purely  formal  change  does  not,  however, 
meet  my  chief  objections,  nor  those  of 
the  International  Operations  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  which  are  directed  to  the  prac¬ 
tically  uncontrolled  use  made  of  defense- 
support  funds.  These  objections  can¬ 
not  be  met  with  semantic  corrections 
alone,  since  they  go  to  the  very  sub¬ 
stance. 

In  prior  years,  executive  branch  pres¬ 
entations  to  the  Congress  on  mutual- 
security  legislation,  and  statements  made 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House  by  Memoers 
in  a  position  to  be  better  informed  than 
most  of  us,  have  often  left  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  funds  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  under  the  defense-support  head¬ 
ing  would  be  applied  directly  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  military  budgets  and  payrolls 
of  our  allies.  Careful  inquiry  by  my  sub¬ 
committee  has  indicated  that  this  is  not 
exactly  the  case.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  these  funds  are  frequently  ex¬ 
pended  for  political  reasons  or,  in  the 
economic  sphere,  for  long-range  projects 
having  no  immediate  or  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture  connection  with  the  ability  of  these 
foreign  economies  to  support  a  given 
level  of  military  forces.  Our  findings 
are  reported  in  H.  R.  1374,  “Use  of  de¬ 
fense-support  funds  for  economic  and 
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political  purposes,”  and  documented  in 
the  accompanying  hearings. 

The  placing  of  defense  support  this 
year  under  the  overall  economic  assist¬ 
ance  heading  gives  at  least  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  candor  to  this  year’s  bill.  The 
following  facts,  however,  are  not 
changed  by  this  purely  formal  modifica¬ 
tion  : 

First.  Only  a  portion  of  defense  sup¬ 
port  funds  are  employed  in  direct  sup¬ 
port  of  host  country  military  budgets. 
A  large  share  of  these  funds  are  used  for 
the  general  economic  benefit  of  the 
country  concerned,  including  long-term 
capital  development. 

Second.  Last  year,  the  act  was 
amended  to  provide  that  defense  support 
funds  were  for  the  purpose  of  “assist¬ 
ance  specifically  designed  to  sustain  and 
increase  military  effort.”  The  new  and 
magic  word  was  “specifically,”  and  the 
Congress  was  led  by  the  executive 
branch  to  believe  that  this  would  have  a 
limiting  effect.  In  fact,  however,  there 
has  been  no  real  change  in  the  kind, 
form  or  content  of  defense  support  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon  in¬ 
formed  our  subcommittee  that  literally 
any  use  was  legal  if  some  official  had  in 
mind  that  it  contributed  to  the  defense 
support. 

Third.  This  year  there  is  a  new  magic 
word,  “significant.”  Defense  support 
funds  will  be  provided  only  to  foreign 
countries  maintaining  “significant”  mili¬ 
tary  establishments.  This  exercise  has 
not  resulted  in  any  savings  but  has 
merely  removed  three  countries — Libya, 
Morocco,  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  defense 
support  column.  ICA  has  put  them 
down  for  equivalent  amounts  from  the 
so-called  special  assistance  fund. 

Fourth.  Our  subcommittee  has  dili¬ 
gently  attempted  to  determine  just  how 
the  so-called  levels  of  aid — that  is, 
dollar  amounts — are  determined  for  the 
defense  support  programs.  It  has  not 
been  possible  to  ascertain,  for  any  single 
country,  for  any  single  year,  just  why  a 
particular  amount  of  dollars  was  re¬ 
quired  rather  than  some  other  amount. 
This  forces  us  to  depend  blindly  on  the 
judgment  of  the  administrators  of  this 
program.  The  inquiries  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Operations  Subcommittee  have 
not  indicated  the  existence  of  any  solid 
basis  for  such  confidence  in  their  judg¬ 
ment.  Nor  is  our  confidence  increased 
by  the  inability  of  the  administrators  to 
explain  the  process  by  which  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  dollar  amounts  were  made. 

Fifth.  Now  it  is  not  the  job  of  my  sub¬ 
committee  to  formulate  policy  for  our 
foreign-aid  program.  As  a  Member, 
however,  I  must  vote  on  policy  and  I  like 
to  know  pretty  clearly  what  it  is.  In 
subcommittee,  we  are  concerned  with  a 
review  of  the  operations  of  the  program, 
and  our  judgment  on  those  operations 
must  certainly  be  made  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  clearly  expressed  and  clearly 
understood  policy.  The  existing  defini¬ 
tion  of  defense  support — and  this  objec¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  made  to 
other  categories  in  the  mutual -security 
program,  is  so  imprecise  as  to  make  the 
job  of  evaluating  performance  by  ICA 
extremely  diflBcult. 

Now  what  can  be  done  about  this  pro¬ 
gram?  I  do  not  believe  that  piecemeal 


amendments  of  the  legislation  will  fully 
accomplish  the  needed  reforms.  What  is 
probably  needed  is  a  restudy  and  com¬ 
plete  rewriting  of  the  entire  act.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  this  task, 
and  I  know  that  the  able  members  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have  spent 
much  time  each  year  seeking  to  improve 
the  language  of  the  act.  I  believe  most 
of  them  would  agree  that  further  im¬ 
provements  are  desirable,  but  none  of  us 
believes  a  major  revision  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  satisfactorily  here  on  the  floor. 

Pending  such  a  rewriting,  however, 
there  are  further  steps  we  can  take  to 
improve  the  operations  of  the  mutual-se- 
cm-ity  program.  At  a  proper  point  I  will 
introduce  an  amendment  to  require  ICA 
in  its  annual  budget  presentation  to  fully 
justify  and  explain  the  levels  of  aid,  that 
is  dollars  amounts,  it  has  programed  for 
each  country.  This  has  been  a  continu¬ 
ing  recommendation  of  our  subcommit¬ 
tee,  and  would  permit  the  Congress  to 
know,  before  providing  funds  instead  of 
after,  just  how  the  ICA  administrators 
interpret  the  language  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Johansen]. 

(Mr.  JOHANSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
inQri*ks  ) 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the  opportunity 
to  take  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  to  a  sensa¬ 
tion  of  deep  disquiet  and  concern  as  I 
listened  to  the  joint  presentation  in  this 
House  on  yesterday  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Carnahan]. 

This  disquiet  arose  in  part,  I  suppose, 
from  the  realization — not  as  full  a  real¬ 
ization  at  the  moment  as  it  has  become 
since — that  what  we  were  witnessing 
was  a  staged  demonstration,  a  command 
repeat  performance,  duplicating  a  pres¬ 
entation  made  by  these  2  colleagues  in 
88  platform  appearances  in  39  cities  in 
27  States,'  plus  long  and  short  versions 
rendered  in  33  TV  programs,  31  radio 
programs  and  29  press  conferences  in 
support  of  foreign  aid. 

The  disquiet  would  have  been  even 
greater,  I  am  sure,  had  I  known  during 
the  course  of  yesterday  afternoon’s  de¬ 
bate  that  in  arranging  and  authorizing 
this  staged  performance  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
that  the  demonstration — as  it  de¬ 
scribed — might  be  accompanied  by  some 
loaded  questions  from  members  of  the 
committee,  presumably  so  that  the  act 
would  appear  all  the  more  realistic  and 
true  to  life. 

While  apparently  this  proposal  was 
abandoned — at  any  rate  it  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  yesterday— I  could  not  help  but 
observe  that  subsequently  in  the  debate 
when  Members  of  this  House,  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  demonstration,  not  engaged 
in  play-acting,  sought  to  secure  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  for  speakers  in  order 
that  they  might  in  all  earnestness  and 
as  a  part  of  their  legislative  responsi¬ 
bility,  raise  specific,  sincere,  and  non- 
loaded  questions  with  respect  to  this 
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authorization  bill,  they  found  that  no  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  or  at  most  only  a  single 
minute’s  extension  of  time  was  forth¬ 
coming. 

It  was  not  for  these  reasons  that  I 
was  so  deeply  disturbed.  Nor  yet  was  it 
because  of  the  arguments  so  artfully 
marshalled,  the  statistics  so  skillfully 
charted,  the  conclusions  so  categorically 
rendered  in  duet,  the  deep  anxieties  re¬ 
garding  this  program  so  lightly  dis¬ 
missed,  or  the  fervor  of  the  evangelical 
bipartisanism  which  left  those  of  us 
with  lingering  doubts  in  the  unenviable 
light  of  fighting  against  God  and  of 
spurning  the  admonition  “Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me.” 

All  of  this  could  and  would,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  abundantly  ex¬ 
plained  and  justified  my  disquiet. 

But  in  this  instance  it  arose  from 
other  considerations — from  considera¬ 
tions  even  more  fundamental.  It  arose 
from  considerations  which  I  would  be 
most  reluctant  to  discuss  save  for  the 
fact  that  they  relate  to  the  basic  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  this  very  House. 

Never  knowingly  would  I  abuse  the 
privilege  of  this  floor  by  questioning  the 
motives  or  even  the  judgment  of  a  col¬ 
league. 

I  do  not  do  so  now. 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  these  two 
distinguished  colleagues  and  for  all  of 
my  colleagues  ever  to  do  that. 

But  I  have  an  even  greater  respect  for 
this  House,  for  its  role — as  I  understand 
it — in  the  tremendously  vital  processes 
of  our  Government.  And  I  have  an  even 
greater  concern  to  do  my  share,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  preserve  that  his¬ 
toric  and  Constitutional  role  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  America  and  as  a  shining  example 
to  all  the  world. 

The  deep  concern  which  I  felt  revolves 
around  a  single  word — and  its  variants — ■ 
used  to  explain  the  planning  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  remarkable  tours  on 
which  our  colleagues  have  been  engaged 
in  recent  weeks — the  word  sponsored. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Carnahan],  in  response  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
O’Konski],  told  the  House: 

The  trips  we  made  were  sponsored  and 
arranged  for  by  many  organizations  in  the 
country:  the  American  Association  for  the 
United  Nations,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce,  different 
service  clubs,  the  Organization  of  University 
Women,  various  church  groups — there  is  a 
long  list  of  them. 

And  he  added : 

There  are  plenty  who  seem  to  be  getting 
the  other  interpretation  from  the  figures  and 
making  the  other  explanation,  which  is  their 
privilege,  and  we  might  wonder  who  financed 
their  operations.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know. 

But,  and  this  is  the  significant  point, 
there  was  not,  to  my  recollection,  any 
suggestion  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  or  anyone  else  yesterday,  that  the 
financing  of  these  operations  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  foreign  aid  involved  expense  ac¬ 
counts  or  payment  of  travel  and  other 
expenses  for  organized  tours  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 
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I  note  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow],  who  did  not 
raise  the  question  of  opposition  presenta¬ 
tions.  also  stated  that — 

The  arrangements  for  the  first  two  tours 
were  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  the  United  Nations  and 
cooperating  local  agencies,  as  an  educational 
endeavor,  as  my  colleague  has  said. 

And  he  made  a  point  of  adding,  per¬ 
haps  having  in  mind  last  year’s  tour  of 
educational  subcommittee  hearings: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  expense 
of  the  tours  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing. 

With  respect  to  the  same  matter,  I  turn 
now  to  the  printed  hearings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  of  March  13.  On  page  918 
we  read  the  testimony  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Merrow]  : 

I  think  Public  Relations  Research  As- 
sociaties.  Inc.,  downtown,  with  Ray  Miller 
and  Bob  Miller  at  the  head  of  it  and  some  of 
the  folks  who  raised  the  money  for  the  tours 
are  having  these  reprinted,  about  10,000 
copies. 

He  was,  as  I  understand  it,  referring 
to  the  printed  brochures  containing  the 
material  presented  in  these  educational 
lecture  tours. 

We  might  wonder,  in  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carna¬ 
han]  “who  financed  these  operations.” 
We  might  wonder  as  to  the  identity  of 
“some  of  the  folks  who  raised  the  money 
for  the  tours.” 

We  might  especially  wonder,  in  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Carnahan]  “who  financed  these  op¬ 
erations,”  since  they  involved  Members 
of  Congress.  We  might  well  wonder  as 
to  the  specific  identity  and  the  degree 
of  financial  participation  of  “some  of  the 
folks  who  raised  the  money  for  the 
tours.” 

I  refer  to  another  matter  mentioned 
in  the  committee  hearings  at  the  same 
session — the  reference  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  to  the  8  or 
10  teams  which  toured  the  Nation  during 
the  summer  of  1943  in  support  of  the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hiil  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  a  world  organization.  There  was 
no  mention  of  the  sponsorship — financial 
or  otherwise — of  this  earlier  bipartisan 
crusade.  There  might  well  be  an  historic 
interest  in  this  point  as  well. 

Of  course  I  do  not  quarrel  with  .the 
right  asserted  yesterday  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]  — 
“the  right”  of  the  American  people  “to 
invite  anyone  they  want  including  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  to  explain  the  issues 
confronting  our  people.” 

But  I  suggest  that  we  here  confront 
a  vastly  different  and  delicate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  problem  when  it  comes  to  a  system¬ 
atically  planned  and  engineered  schedule 
of  tours  by  Members  of  Congress,  during 
a  session  of  Congress,  i*nder  the  auspices 
and  sponsorship — and  financial  sup¬ 
port — of  organizations  and  pressure 
groups  which  in  some  instances  may  be 
totally  anonymous  and  unidentified. 

Of  course  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  or  implication  of  improper 
motives  or  improper  actions  on  the  part 
of  my  two  distinguished  colleagues. 


Of  course,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  their  zeal  for  the  cause 
they  espoused  under  this  sponsorship. 

Certainly  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  skills  of  their  presentations — though 
there  may  be  profound  differences  of 
judgment  as  to  the  validity  of  all  of 
their  conclusions.  But  the  validity  of 
either  the  alleged  facts  or  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  is  completely  incidental  and 
even  irrelevant  to  the  problem  I  am  here 
posing. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  my  right  to 
search  the  conscience  of  any  other  col¬ 
league. 

But  with  respect  to  myself  and  with 
respect  to  the  overall  responsibilities  of 
this  House  in  fulfilling  its  roll  in  this 
Government  of  ours,  I  think  some  very 
searching  questions  can  with  propriety 
be  raised. 

For  myself  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
accept  the  sponsorship  for  such  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  organizations  devoted  to  ac¬ 
tively  influencing  the  decisions  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  of  myself  as  a  Member  of 
Congi'ess  and  hope  to  subsequently  com¬ 
pletely  divest  myself  of  that  sponsor¬ 
ship  in  my  actions  and  votes  on  the 
floor  of  this  House — least  of  all  convince 
the  people  I  am  elected  to  represent  that 
I  have  so  divested  myself. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  say  that 
in  this  present  instance  2  of  the  4  or¬ 
ganizations  specifically  mentioned — the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  University  Women — 
have,  as  is  theii’  lawful  right,  registered 
congressional  lobbyists  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  see  how.  if  this 
practice  of  accepting  such  sponsorship 
with  respect  to  a  campaign  of  support 
for  pending  legislation  were  to  become 
general,  we  could  escape  a  transforma¬ 
tion — however  gradual  and  impercepti¬ 
ble  the  outset — of  the  very  character  of 
this  House.  I  should  not  want  to  see 
myself  or  my  colleagues  identified,\  not 
as  the  gentleman  or  gentlewoman  from 
a  given  State,  but  as  the  gentleman  from 
the  national  association  for  the  United 
Nations,  or  as  the  gentleman  from  the 
CIO,  or  as  the  gentleman  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce. 

I  recall  with  what  shock,  during  the 
heat  of  debate  on  the  school  aid  bill,  I 
heard  a  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House  referred  to  by  a  colleague  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  suggestions  that  certain  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  owe  their  election  to  the 
CIO — not,  of  course,  that  I  am  so  naive 
as  to  fail  to  recognize  the  political 
potency  of  this  organization  in  some 
areas,  but  I  deplore  any  implied  possi¬ 
bility  that  these  colleague,  if  there  be 
such,  are  sitting  in  this  House  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  CIO.  I  hope  this  is  not 
to  be  a  trend  in  the  history  of  this  great 
House  of  Representatives — and  I  hope 
that  such  a  trend  shall  never  find  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  Members  of  this 
House,  however  unwitting  or  uninten¬ 
tional. 

If  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  require 
thoie  who  are  paid  to  contact  us  as 
Members  of  Congress  in  behalf  of  legisla¬ 
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tion  to  formally  register  themselves  as 
lobbyists,  so  that  both  we  and  the  people 
may  identify  the  interests  they  repre¬ 
sent — however  legitimate — may  it  not  be 
equally  in  the  public  interest  that  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  accept  organiza¬ 
tional  sponsorship  for  participation  in 
organized  campaigns  to  rally  public  sup¬ 
port  of  or  opposition  to  specific  pending 
legislation  likewise  disclose  that  sponsor¬ 
ship  and  the  form  and  extent  of  such 
sponsorship  ?  I  merely  raise  the  question. 

I  would  ask  myself — and  myself 
only — what  the  acceptance  of  such 
sponsorship  involves — or  in  the  public 
mind  implies — in  the  way  of  personal  ob¬ 
ligation  to  accept  and  support  the  spon¬ 
soring  organization's  legislative  program 
in  toto. 

Certainly,  I  am  sure,  if  a  group  of  or¬ 
ganizations  favorable  to  the  nautral  gas 
bill  should'  schedule  a  series  of  public 
rallies  around  the  counti-y  in  behalf  of 
that  legislation,  and  should  thereafter 
invite  me — with  expenses  paid  by  the 
sponsors — to  speak  at  those  rallies  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  legislation — an  unlikely  pro¬ 
cedure  since  I  voted  against  this  bill — I 
am  sure  I  would  both  consult  my  con¬ 
science  and  carefully  gage  public  reaction 
before  accepting. 

But,  it  may  be  contended,  this  is  an 
unfair  comparison  with  the  cause  of 
foreign  aid. 

Let  me  say  only  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
there  are  not  those  who  have  a  vested 
interest  in,  the  perpetuation  of  this  mas¬ 
sive  outpouring  of  America’s  wealth 
abroad  fully  as  great  financially  as  any 
alleged  vested  interest  in  enactment  of 
the  natural  gas  bill.  But  the  point  is — 
where  shall.be  draw  the  line? 

And  once  begun  where  shall  such  a 
practice  of  accepting  sponsorship  for 
such  activities  end? 

What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  neces¬ 
sary  business  of  this  House? 

Are  we  to  have  some  gentlemen’s 
agreement,  or  some  working  arrange¬ 
ment,  whereby  the  quorum  necessary  to 
the  transaction  of  the  incidental  busi¬ 
ness  of  debate,  deliberation  and  legisla¬ 
tive  action  will  at  all  times  be  assured 
as  increasingly  Members  beg  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  to  fulfill  the  commitments  for 
speeches  arranged  or  called  for  by  their 
sponsors? 

The  matter  goes  far  deeper. 

Never  was  the  need  greater  or  more 
urgent  for  careful,  calm,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
haustive  discussion,  debate,  and  genuine 
deliberation  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
on  the  crucial  issues  of  our  day — of  which 
this  is  indeed  one. 

Never  was  it  more  imperative  that  this 
House  be  made  the  effective  forum  for 
such  debate. 

Never  were  Members  of  Congress  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  scientifically  planned  and 
executed  pressures  from  those  who 
openly  boast  that  their  role  is  to  be 
engineers  of  public  opinion  and  private 
viewpoint. 

Never  was  it  more  important  and  im¬ 
perative  that  we  with  whom  the  critical 
decisions  so  largely  and  fatefully  rest 
insulate  ourselves  in  some  measure,  at 
least,  from  the  pullings  and  haulings  of 
special-interest  pressure  groups  with 
their  well  organized,  engineei'ed,  and 
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financed  campaigns,  so  that  we  may 
have  some  hope  at  least  of  hearing  amid 
the  organized  and  systematized  clamor 
the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  and 
sober  judgment. 

Are  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  now 
in  turn  to  join  the  clamor,  enlist  in  the 
pressure  efforts,  and  contribute  to  our 
own  confusion  and  uncertainty? 

I  would  hope  not. 

Already  we  are  hampered  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  our  duties  not  alone  by 
propaganda  but  by  the  pressure  of  our 
multitudinous  areas  of  Federal  activity 
and  intervention,  hampered  by  the  im¬ 
positions  of  secrecy — sometimes  un¬ 
avoidable,  to  be  sure— hampered  by  the 
restrictions  of  time  for  floor  debate 
perhaps  unwittingly  imposed  by  so-called 
bipartisan  unity  which  sharply  limits, 
as  in  this  instant  case,  the  time  allocated 
to  the  minority  of  opposition. 

And  while  I  am  speaking  of  those  in¬ 
fluences  which  add  to  our  burdens  and 
tend  to  encourage  uncritical  acceptance 
of  proposals  which  come  before-  us,  may 
I  direct  attention  to  a  remarkable  docu¬ 
mentation  inserted  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton]  in  the 
March  13  record  of  hearings  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  pages  920 
and  921? 

This  insertion  cites  the  votes  by  which 
mutual-security  legislation  and  confer¬ 
ence  reports  thereon  have  been  passed 
by  this  House  since  19^2.  The  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  very  substantial  major¬ 
ities  with  which  this  legislation  has 
passed  seems  to  suggest — and  I  hope  it 
was  not  the  intent — that  this  ought  to 
reduce,  at  least  to  a  whisper  under  a 
very  limited  allocation  of  time,  any  crit¬ 
ical  reaction  to  subsequent  proposals  in 
this  field.  I  know  of  no  argument  or 
attitude  more  hampering  to  free  debate 
of  foreign  aid  as  a  continuingly  current 
problem  and  issue. 

Let  us  not  add  the  further  hamper¬ 
ing  influence  of  acceptance  of  sponsor¬ 
ship  which  may  well  identify  us  as  new 
and  inflexible  partisans  of  pressure 
groups  and  causes. 

To  me  there  is  a  double  designation 
for  each  Member  of  this  House  which 
ought  adequately  and  totally  to  define 
our  sponsorship. 

It  is  the  designation  Representative 
Doe,  Democrat.  It  is  the  designation 
Representative  Roe,  Republican. 

This  double  designation  signifies  the 
only  sponsorship  which,  in  my  judgment, 
we  need  or  ought  to  possess.  As  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  we  have  the 
sponsorship  of  the  majority  of  the  vot¬ 
ers  of  our  respective  districts.  As  Demo¬ 
crats  and  Republicans  we  have  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  in 
our  respective  great  political  parties. 

Ought  we  not,  as  the  custodians  of 
these  two  great  sponsorships — these  two 
sponsorships  legitimatized  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  by  statute — guard  jealously 
against  the  intrusion  of  any  lesser  or 
rival  sponsorships? 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  to  ask  the  question  is  to  answer 
it. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  SeldenI. 


Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  due  to 
the  illness  of  the  chairman  of  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Hon.  Thomas 
Gordon,  the  committee  this  year  has 
been  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  ThPmas 
Morgan.  Under  Dr.  Morgan’s  guidance 
the  hearings  on  the  mutual  security  au¬ 
thorization  bill  have  been  extremely  im¬ 
partial  and  very  thorough.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  Chairman  Gordon  is  pleased 
that  he  will  leave  the  leadership  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  such  com¬ 
petent  hands. 

To  Chairman  Gordon  I  express  my 
good  wishes,  and  I  hope  that  he  may 
enjoy  many  years  of  pleasant  retirement. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  who  also  is  re¬ 
tiring  at  the  end  of  this  session.  He  has 
performed  a  tireless  and  outstanding  job 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  I  trust  that  every  happi¬ 
ness  will  be  his  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  his  statements. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  bill 
coming  before  the  House  demands  more 
careful  scrutiny  than  the  mutual  security 
bill.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
It  involves  a  large  sum  of  money.  It 
affects,  directly  and  indirectly,  our  for¬ 
eign  relations  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
It  supports  a  program  that  is  the  most 
difficult  to  measure  in  terms  of  accom¬ 
plishments. 

If  a  domestic  program  falters,  our  con¬ 
stituents  immediately  let  us  know,  and 
justifiably  so.  But  in  the  mutual  secur¬ 
ity  program,  the  means  of  measuring 
success  or  failure  is  not  quite  so  simple. 

In  the  overall  strategy  of  our  mutual 
security  efforts,  there  have  been  reverses 
in  the  past  and  there  will  continue  to  be 
reverses  in  the  future.  Just  as  in  phys¬ 
ical  conflict,  temporary  reverses  do  not 
mean  that  the  war  itself  has  been  lost. 
In  a  worldwide  effort,  such  as  the  mutual 
security  program,  progress  is  often  im¬ 
perceptible.  In  fact,  there  are  instances 
where  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo — simply  holding  the  line — is  in  itself 
a  mark  of  success. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  un¬ 
derestimate  the  strength  or  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviet  Union  either  in  the 
economic  or  the  military  field.  Public 
opinion  in  the  Soviet  Union  constitutes 
no  formidable  obstacle  to  the  Soviet  lea¬ 
dership,  and  decisions  can  be  made  and 
implemented  quickly. 

Today  the  ontire  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  being  flattered  and  ca¬ 
joled  by  Soviet  offers  of  aid.  Instead  of 
a  frontal  military  attack,  the  Soviets 
have  embarked — at  least  for  the  time 
being — upon  an  economic  and  political 
penetration  to  whittle  away  the  non- 
Communsit  world.  What  is  involved  for 
America  is  the  whole  future  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  with  the  world.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  economy  depends  upon  its 
vitality,  not  simply  to  perpetuate  itself, 
but  to  grow.  The  solvency  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  is  dependent  upon  our  access  to  raw 
materials  and  to  markets.  To  illustrate 
our  dependence  upon  other  free  nations 
for  raw  materials — a  dependence  which 
grows  rather  than  decreases — I  call  your 
attention  to  the  chart  on  page  901  of  the 
mutual  security  hearings. 
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Recent  testimony  of  Adm.  Felix  B. 
Stump,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs'further  illustrates  this  point.  He 
said: 

The  United  States  consumes  roughly  50 
percent  of  the  world’s  minerals.  A  great 
many  of  these  come  from  southeast  Asia 
and,  were  they  to  be  lost,  would  require  re¬ 
placements  by  costly  synthetics  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  costly  resources  elsewhere. 

I  mention  this  matter  of  our  economy 
for  several  reasons.  The  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  is  frequently  misrepre¬ 
sented  as  a  handout — something  we  do 
as  charity  or  because  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
more  effective  cold  war  strategy.  If  this 
were  the  only,  or  even  the  primary,  con¬ 
sideration,  I  would  not  support  this  bill. 
I  am  an  elected  trustee  of  public  funds, 
held  accountable  by  my  constituents  for 
my  decisions.  I  have  no  right  to  vote 
their  tax  money  simply  to  satisfy  my 
sense  of  doing  good. 

Several  years  ago  the  slogan  “trade  not 
aid”  was  made  popular.  The  inference 
was  that  the  development  of  trade  would 
of  itself  increase  the  dollar  earnings  of 
underdeveloped  areas  and  in  turn  make 
possible  eventual  elimination  of  our  aid. 
There  is  much  logic  in  the  thought.  But 
the  significant  development  that  we  are 
witnessing  today  is  the  coordinated  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  Soviets  to  aid  and  trade. 
The  Soviets,  recognizing  their  comple¬ 
mentary  aspects,  are  now  combining  aid 
and  trade  to  wage  open  economic  war¬ 
fare  with  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 
Soviet  aid  is  paid  for  in  trade.  In  simple 
economic  terms,  this  means  barter — 
barter  which  they  expect  will  increas¬ 
ingly  isolate  the  free  world  from  the  basic 
commodities  and  raw  materials  essential 
to  our  economic  survival.  Our  memories 
cannot  be  so  short  that  we  forget  how 
Hitler’s  Germany  used  this  device  to 
pick  off,  one  by  one,  the  nations  of  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  Europe. 

This  is  the  Soviet  strategy  that  is  un¬ 
folding  before  us.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  Khrushchev’s  challenge ; 

•  We  declare  a  war.  We  will  win  over  the 
United  States.  The  threat  to  the  United 
States  is  not  the  ICBM,  but  in  the  field  of 
peaceful  production.  We  are  relentless  in 
this,  and  it  will  prove  the  superiority  of  our 
system. 

This  bill  carries  more  than  $1,300,000,- 
000  for  economic  assistance  in  one  form 
or  another.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  wisely 
administered,  this  part  of  the  program 
may  in  the  long  run  play  a  more  decisive 
part  in  determining  the  outcome  of  the 
present  struggle  than  much  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  money  we  have  spent  in  the  past  or 
will  spend  in  the  future. 

Yet  the  arena  of  combat  with  the 
Communist  world  has  not  shifted  so 
decisively  to  the  economic  side  that  we 
can  neglect  the  military.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  outlines  concisely  the 
military  picture  today. 

The  Reds  have  395  line  divisions,  includ¬ 
ing  175  Soviet  and  220  Communist  bloc.  The 
United  States  has  only  14  divisions.  Russia 
has  the  largest  air  force  in  the  world, 
although  we  consider  ours  to  be  the  best. 
We  have  the  largest  and  best  surface  Navy 
in  the  world.  The  Russian  navy  has  over 
500  submarines.  Both  the  United  States  and 
Russia  have  A-bombs  and  guided  missiles. 
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The  United  States  has  one  asset  Russia 
does  not  possess — a  string  of  over  250  army, 
air  and  naval  bases  and  installations  stra¬ 
tegically  located  around  the  world.  Russia 
has  no  comparable  system  of  bases  and  there 
Is  no  possibility  of  her  achieving  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  bases  so  long  as  our  mutual  security 
system  Is  effective.  We  have  small  forces  on 
these  bases  and  mobile  air  and  naval  forces 
ready  to  get  to  bases  to  defend  them  against 
sabotage.  Infiltration,  or  sudden  attack. 
When  we  help  these  countries  defend  their 
own  soil  and  keep  these  bases  ready  for  In¬ 
stant  use  In  case  of  emergency,  we  contribute 
to  our  mutual  security. 

The  opponents  of  the  mutual  security 
program  would  jeopardize  this  advan¬ 
tage.  The  loss  of  these  strategic  bases 
which  encircle  Russia  would  place  us  in 
the  position  of  reliance  upon  our  own 
men,  our  own  soil,  and  our  own  resources. 

Those  who  assume  that  money  would 
be  saved  if  the  mutual  secuidty  program 
were  ended  ignore  the  fact  that  addi¬ 
tional  funds  necessarily  would  have  to  be 
spent  for  our  own  defense  effort.  Gen¬ 
eral  Twining,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  made  this  point  in  a  recent  state¬ 
ment  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs: 

The  annual  defense  cost  to  the  United 
States  without  the  foreign  feid  program 
would  far  exceed  the  sum  total  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  foreign  aid  program  plus  our  defense 
appropriation.  My  hesitancy  to  attempt  a 
dollar  answer  stems  from  the  fact  that,  with¬ 
out  our  foreign  aid  program  and  the  military 
strength  that  it  adds  to  oyr  forces  in  men, 
material,  and  bases,  we  would  have  to  devise 
a  whole  new  military  strategy.  This  strategy 
would  almost  inevitably  be  of  the  fortress 
America  type.  Not  only  would  such  a  mili¬ 
tary  strategy  cost  a  great  deal  more  money, 
but  even  with  the  additional  expenditures, 
I  could  not  guarantee  for  it  the  same 
amount  of  security  which  our  mutual  secur¬ 
ity  system  now  brings  us. 

I  concede  that  honest  disagreements 
can  arise  over  the  question  of  whether 
we  should  put  more  emphasis  on  the 
military  or  the  economic  side  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  This  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 
The  important  point,  however,  is  that  it 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  aban¬ 
don  either  of  these  programs  at  this 
juncture  in  world  affairs. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  these  factors 
that  has  led  me  to  support  the  mutual 
security  program.  It  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  I  accept  uncritically  the 
method  of  its  administration  or  the 
amounts  requested. 

The  committee  has  been  increasingly 
aware  of  accusations  of  poor  administra¬ 
tion.  This  year  it  started  its  hearings 
with  testimony  from  officials  who  had 
examined  the  many  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  operations.  The  committee 
heard  Members  of  Congress  who  had 
looked  into  some  activities.  And  it  heard 
private  citizens  whose  testimony  ranged 
from  criticisms  based  upon  factual  ma¬ 
terial  to  criticisms  that  proved  to  be  in 
the  realm  of  fiction. 

The  committee  has  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  all  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  the  operation  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  mutual-security  program. 
A  list  of  96  specific  charges  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Executive  with  the  request 
that  a  full  explanation  of  each  of  them 
be  given.  The  charges  and  the  answers 


to  those  charges  consume  55  pages  of  the 
printed  record  of  the  committee’s  hear¬ 
ings. 

Except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  prob¬ 
lem  raised  is  in  the  process  of  coiTection, 
none  of  the  errors  have  gone  uncorrected. 
Some  charges  were  pure  fiction  or  did 
not  involve  the  mutual-secmdty  program 
in  any  way.  The  majority  of  charges 
were  errors  in  fact  or  misinterpretation 
of  facts  or  judgments  involving  honest 
differences  in  interpretations. 

While  Congress  cannot  administer  the 
mutual-security  program,  it  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  examine  very  carefully  its  opera¬ 
tion.  When  allegations  are  found  to  have 
a  basis  in  fact,  then  Congress  should  ex¬ 
pect  prompt  corrective  action  to  be 
taken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  there  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  that  is  necessary  to  effectively 
operate  the  mutual-security  program. 
After  many  weeks  of  hearings  and  addi¬ 
tional  weeks  of  careful  study,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  reduced  by 
$339  million  the  amount  originally  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Executive.  All  of  these 
reductions  I  either  initiated  or  supported 
in  the  committee.  It  was  my  amend¬ 
ment,  as  amended,  that  cut  defense  sup¬ 
port  by  $60  million.  The  amendments  to 
reduce  special  assistance  by  $27  million 
and  the  contingency  fund  authorization 
by  $100  million  were  offered  by  me  and 
supported  by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee.  None  of  these  reduc¬ 
tions  will  impair  the  program.  In  each 
instance  sufficient  money  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  the  program. 

I  therefore  support  the  committee 
bill  which  authorizes  $2,958,000,000  for 
the  mutual  security  program  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  I  reserve  the  right  to  vote  for 
further  reductions  when  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House, 
provided  additional  reductions  can  be 
justified. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  title  VII  of  the  report 
entitled  “Separation  of  Military  From 
Economic  Assistance.’’  It  has  been  my 
contention  for  some  time  that  these  two 
programs  should  be  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  separate  measures.  Such  an 
approach  would  permit  Congress  to 
weigh  the  merits'  of  each  program  and 
to  vote  separately  on  them. 

The  present  bill  does  not  achieve  that 
objective,  but  it  comes  closer  to  it  than 
any  previous  measure.  An  amendment 
I  introduced  in  the  committee  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  executive  draft  of  the  bill.  As 
a  result,  the  bill  before  the  House  dis¬ 
tinguishes  more  clearly  the  economic 
from  the  military  program. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  in  the  report 
that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  con¬ 
templates  an  independent  examination 
of  the  issues  and  problems  involved  in 
this  broad  question.  At  the  same  time, 
the  report  recommends  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issues  that  con¬ 
front  our  Nation  today  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  field  must  be  met  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  resolution,  and  speed.  Through  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  Congress  provides 
a  means  by  which  many  of  these  issues 


can  be  met.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  executive  to  supply  the  leadership. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  LMr.  Haley]  . 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
July  16  of  last  year,  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
give  away  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
our  countiy  without  waking  up  one  day 
to  find  our  own  Nation  faced  with  eco¬ 
nomic  bankruptcy.  I  repeat  that  state¬ 
ment  here  today.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
not  seen  any  evidence  on  which  a  valid 
change  of  opinion  could  be  based.  In 
fact,  substantial  evidence  points  out  the 
fact  that  if  we  do  not  cancel  the  so- 
called  mutual-security  program,  or  at 
least  make  substantial  reductions  this 
year,  it  will  seriously  endanger  not  only 
our  domestic  economy  but  our  relations 
with  other  nations. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Progi'am — 
Report  No.  30,  85th  Congress,  1st  ses¬ 
sion — pointed  out  that  the  objective  of 
our  aid  policy  is  to  help  create  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  world  which  will  permit  the 
termination  of  foreign-aid  programs,  to 
the  end  that  they  wiU  no  longer  consti¬ 
tute  a  burden  on  the  American  people. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  not  seen  any  sign 
of  any  reduction  of  foreign  aid  to  any 
country.  Under  the  Marshall  plan  in 
1948,  foreign  aid  was  given  to  14  coun¬ 
tries.  Assistance  is  now  being  extended 
to  67  countries  and  from  all  indications 
the  list  will  continue  to  grow  unless  we 
stop  this  wasteful,  extravagant  means  of 
dollar  diplomacy  on  which  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  based.  It  is  indeed  the 
duty  of  this  House  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
uncontrolled  and  grossly  mismanaged 
public  error  that  has  developed  out  of 
what  began  as  a  humane,  ssmpathetic, 
good  neighborly  American  approach  to 
help  those  people  of  the  world  who  need 
such  help. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  objective  of 
this  foreign-aid  progi'am  has  drastically 
changed  and  at  the  present  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  we  are  caught  in  a  trap  and 
the  objective  seems  to  be  to  see  whether 
we  pay  more  for  the  favors  of  other 
countries  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  appeal  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
to  study  this  bill  carefully.  Is  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  as  we  know  it  to¬ 
day  really  necessary?  I  insist  that  it  is 
not.  It  is  merely  a  means  whereby  our 
foreign  policy  as  enunciated  by  the 
State  Department  no  longer  relies  on  in¬ 
telligent  statesmanship  but  rather  on  the 
amounts  of  dollars  the  agreement  will 
cost.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  State 
attends  a  conference,  one  of  the  first 
press  releases  we  hear  is  that  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  release  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  some  country  or  coun¬ 
tries  attending  the  conference.  A  few 
years  ago  the  recipients  were  grateful. 
Today  they  say  that  is  not  enough.  In 
the  words  of  another  Democrat,  “How 
long  America,  Oh  how  long’*  can  we  sup¬ 
port  the  world?  Must  we  continue  to 
rely  on  our  alleged  wealth  and  dollars  to 
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buy  friends  and  influence  people?  I  re¬ 
peat,  we  must  return  to  a  sane  realistic 
approach.  We  must  realize  that  the  easy 
approach  is  to  hand  out  money,  hut  I 
insist  this  is  not  the  best  approach  for 
it  does  not  solve  the  basic  problem,  it 
only  aggravates  and  confuses  our  prob¬ 
lems. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  our  basic 
problem  has  been  our  inability  to  fully 
understand  ourselves  as  well  as  other 
citizens  of  the  world.  In  other  words, 
we  are  woefully  weak  in  the  field  of  hu¬ 
man  relations.  We  have  been  taught  to 
work  for  what  we  want.  If  we  see  some¬ 
thing  we  think  is  needed,  we  simply  con¬ 
sider  the  cost  in  dollars.  We  forget  that 
people  in  the  rest  of  the  world  have  not 
been  raised  in  that  atmosphere.  In¬ 
stead  of  pursuing  the  approach  of  exem¬ 
plary  standards  of  conduct  in  national 
and  international  affairs,  we  now  resort 
to  making  our  influence  felt  in  a  mate¬ 
rial  sense  by  buying  or  subsidizing  gov¬ 
ernments  that  allegedly  are  friendly  to¬ 
ward  us  at  the  moment. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  struggle,  which  is  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  cold  war,  this  battle  for 
the  control  of  men’s  minds  cannot  be 
won  by  dollars  in  so-called  mutual  se¬ 
curity.  Rather  it  must  be  won  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  highest  good  in  men — 
appeals  to  his  heart  and  mind  on  a  basis 
of  common  understanding  and  warm 
sincere  friendship.  We  certainly  have 
not  sold  ourselves  to  the  people  of  those 
67  counti’ies  nor  to  the  rest  of  the  free 
world  by  displaying  our  money  around 
/the  conference  table  and  luring  the 
leaders  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
and  well-being. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said,  “We  are  too 
much  inclined  to  underrate  the  power 
of  moral  influence,  the  influence  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  and  the  influence  of  the 
principles  to  which  great  men — the 
lights  of  the  world  and  of  the  present 
age — have  given  their  sanction.’’  That 
statement  is  as  time  and  valid  today 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Daniel  Wabster. 
We  now  consider  this  Nation  to  be  a 
world  leader,  but  is  it  only  because  we 
have  purchased  that  leadership  with 
money?  I  am  afraid  the  answer  is  yes. 
Honored  Members  of  this  House,  we 
must  develop  a  constructive  philosophy 
of  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  which 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  will  recog¬ 
nize  as  true  adherence  to  democratic 
principles. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  subsidizing 
leaders  of  countries  who  are  opposed  to 
true  democratic  principles  and  for  all 
we  know  they  are  using  American  for¬ 
eign  aid  dollars  to  suppress  freedom 
in  their  own  country.  I  need  not  point 
out  such  instances.  You  are  aware  of 
them. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma,  that  if  we  do  not  help  these 
countries,  the  Soviet  Union  will,  which 
in  turn  will  deprive  us  of  needed  mili¬ 
tary  bases.  But  I  say  to  you,  we  have 
created  this  situation  through  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  mis-management.  Thus 
we  se  that  the  only  apparent  reason  for 
subsidizing  governments  which  are  ac¬ 
tually  hostile  to  true  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  is  that  we  allegedly  need  military 
bases  in  that  country. 


Like  Daniel  Webster,  we  underrate 
the  power  of  moral  influence.  Can  we 
morally  justify  such  actions?  Col¬ 
leagues,  we  cannot  do  so  in  good  con¬ 
science.  I  say  to  you,  we  have  com¬ 
promised  our  basic  principles.  We  have 
adopted  the  false  notion  that  the  good 
will  of  the  people  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  be  purchased  in  the  market 
place.  We  seem  to  think  that  public 
opinion  in  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
can  be  “formed”  into  a  pattern,  favor¬ 
able  to  this  Nation,  by  helping  to  keep 
certain  men  in  power  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries.  Such  maneuvering  is  not 
soimd  statesmanship  nor  intelligent 
leadership. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recite  to 
you  the  evils  that  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
nor  the  instances  of  waste  and  misman¬ 
agement,  for  such  are  carefully  docu¬ 
mented  in  the  records  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress.  However,  there  was  one  news 
item  published  in  the  front  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  last  Sunday,  May  11, 
1958,  which  is  somewhat  representative 
of  what  is  happening.  The  article  to 
which  I  refer  reported  that  Dominican 
Lt.  Gen.  Rafael  Trujillo,  Jr.,  whose 
strong  man  father  recently  received  $1.3 
million  in  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States,  has  shelled  out  $28,000  for  fancy 
foreign  cars  for  certain  big  name  Holly¬ 
wood  stars  and  himself.  This  reminds 
me  of  another  incident  that  occurred 
within  the  recent  past  where  a  leader  of 
a  country  expressed  his  appreciation  for 
a  huge  handout  in  foreign  aid  by  giving 
away  cars  and  other  expensive  gifts  to 
some  of  his  American  benefactors. 

I  repeat,  this  program  has  gone  far 
enough.  We  are  rapidly  riding  for  a 
fall  from  which  it  will  be  most  difl9- 
cult  to  recover.  We  cannot  afford  to 
continue  this  program,  for  we  have 
made  entii-ely  too  many  mistakes  by  ad¬ 
hering  to  a  completely  fallacious  and 
illogical  concept  of  foreign  aid. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  sound 
and  constructive  policy  we  must  adopt  at 
this  time  is  one  which  will  accentuate 
our  positive  virtues  and  exemplify  the 
true  basic  principles  on  which  this  Nation 
was  founded  and  by  which  we  attained 
om-  rightful  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  We  must  remain  internally 
strong  and  we  cannot  do  so  by  continuing 
to  pour  good  money  after  bad.  The 
amount  of  money  we  have  given  away  in 
foreign  aid  amounts  to  25  percent  of  our 
national  debt.  I  repeat,  we  cannot  afford 
to  continue  this  negative  approach. 

There  has  been  some  talk  that  a  vote 
to  cut  the  overseas  aid  bill  is  a  vote  to 
increase  unemployment  at  home.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  statement  is  the  most  ab¬ 
surd  and  nonsensical  remark  I  have 
heard  in  years.  I  refuse  to  be  trapped  in¬ 
to  such  an  either-or  proposition,  for  it  is 
the  same  logic  which  the  proponents  of 
foreign  aid  have  employed  in  their 
foreign  policy  and  that  is  the  logic  which 
I  strongly  and  respectfully  say  is  wrong. 
That  type  of  logic  is  the  cause  of  our 
present  dilemma.  Let  us  use  that  money 
here  in  the  United  States  on  vital  proj¬ 
ects  which  are  so  badly  needed  not  only 
for  our  own  military  security  but  for 
building  a  stronger  nation  and  a  better 
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place  to  live.  Such  projects  include  the 
building  of  needed  post  offices,  public 
roads,  veterans’  hospitals,  constructing 
needed  inland  waterway  projects,  and 
giving  tax  relief  to  the  overburdened 
American  taxpayer.  Charity  begins  at 
home.  There  is  enough  work  to  be  done 
here  in  the  United  States  to  provide  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  5  million  who  are  pres¬ 
ently  unemployed.  I  say  to  you,  that  a 
vote  for  this  bill  may  be  a  vote  to  con¬ 
tinue  rising  unemployment  statistics  in¬ 
asmuch  as  rising  imemployment  is  oc¬ 
curring  at  a  time  when  foreign  aid  hand¬ 
outs  are  at  a  high  peak. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  in  this  House  last 
July  16,  we  cannot  continue  to  give  away 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  our  country 
without  waking  up  one  day  to  find  our 
own  Nation  faced  with  bankruptcy.  Let 
us  reexamine  oiu-  position,  and  our 
thinking,  and  carefully  consider  the 
consequences  of  our  action  today.  In 
this  battle  for  men’s  minds,  let  us  de¬ 
pend  more  on  the  American  mission¬ 
aries  who  are  sent  out  by  the  great 
churches  of  this  coimtry.  I  tell  you  they 
can  accomplish  more  in  their  humble 
way  than  all  the  military  might  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  For  theirs  is 
the  constructive  and  sound  approach 
which  is  eternal.  The  concept  we  have 
adopted  in  administering  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  funds  is  flimsy  and  of  doubtful  value. 
We  must  have  the  mutual  respect  of 
the  free  people  of  the  world  but  this 
cannot  be  achieved  by  continuing  the 
present  illogical  approach.  We  can  only 
earn  and  maintain  their  respect  by  ad¬ 
hering  to  our  time-tested  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  this  Nation  was  fotmded. 
In  the  interests  of  our  national  heritage, 
I  appeal  to  you  to  vote  with  me  against 
this  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  [Mrs.  Church]. 

(Mrs.  CHURCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  sixth  year  that  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Like  my  col¬ 
leagues,  I  could  not  speak  on  this  bill 
without  referring  first  to  the  kindness 
and  capability  of  our  retiring  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gor¬ 
don],  whom  we  shall  miss;  and  to  the 
imderstanding  and  courtesy  of  our  acting 
chairman,  the  gentlemaman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr  Morgan]  I  know  of  no 
year  when  long  detailed  hearings  pro¬ 
tracted  discussions  and  friendly  dis¬ 
agreements  have  been  carried  on  so 
pleasantly  for  the  minority  as  well  as 
the  majority.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
consider  that  important,  being  one  of 
those  who  signed  the  minority  report. 

I  had  wished  also  that  I  might  follow 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy],  in  order  that  I  might  commend 
him  for  the  work  that  his  great  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  in  exposing  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  administration  of  this  act. 
I  had  planned,  when  I  spoke  on  the  floor, 
to  include  much  of  the  information  that 
he  gave  the  committee. 

In  paying  tribute  to  all  of  these.  In¬ 
cluding  our  retiring  member,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  who  has 
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been  very  gracious,  I  also  would  like  to 
pay  especial  tribute  to  that  small  band 
of  five,  who  in  equal  honesty,  voted 
against  reporting  this  bill  in  its  current 
form  to  the  House;  and  particularly,  to 
the  four  who  signed  the  minority  rep>ort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  report  is 
a  symposium.  It  contains  all  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  any  1  of  the  4  voted  against  the 
bill ;  and  all  4  signed  it  as  an  indication 
of  our  common  belief  that,  as  has  been 
said:  “There  is  more  faith  in  honest 
doubt,  believe  me,  than  in  half  the 
creeds.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  subscribe  to  no  For¬ 
tress  America  concept,  nor,  I  assure  you, 
does  anyone  of  the  minority.  I  subscribe 
to  no  theoi’y  that  the  United  States 
should,  or  possibly  could — though  I 
would  hate  to  admit  that — defend  itself 
alone.  I  belong  to  that  group  that  be¬ 
lieves  in  mutual  security.  I  merely  hold, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  security  must  be 
both  mutual  and  real. 

I  referred  previously  to  the  minority 
report.  It  was  at  my  suggestion  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  who 
spoke  late  yesterday  afternoon,  included 
with  his  remarks  this  report  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
its  expression.  I  remind  you  again  that 
it  is  a  symposium  rather  than  the  total 
expression  of  reason  for  any  one  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  just  a  few  things  about  that  report 
and  then  tell  you  what  I  think  is  most 
significant  in  our  criticism.  It  is  true, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  billions  have  been 
spent.  It  is  time  that  billions  remain  to 
be  spent.  It  is  true  that  Congress  has 
lost  control  of  the  program  and  in  losing 
control  of  the  program  has  lost  control 
of  basic  foreign  policy.  And  I  would 
remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  al¬ 
though  constitutionally  the  making  of 
foreign  policy  rests  with  the  executive 
branch,  the  responsibility  for  paying  for 
the  implementation  of  the  foreign  policy 
rests  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  In  this 
sense.  Congress  has  been  historically  re¬ 
sponsible  for  implementing  and  in  this 
way  partially  determining  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  point  out  the 
misapplication  of  the  program,  and  the 
waste,  but  that  is  not  what  concerns  me 
most,  even  though  one  instance  of  mis¬ 
application  does  distress  me  greatly. 
Tliis  situation  I  tried  to  correct  through 
amendment  that  failed  in  committee.  I 
refer  to  and  bitterly  resent  the  sending 
of  military  assistance  anywhere,  under 
circumstances  that  permit  arms  given 
for  common  defense  in  case  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  to  be  instead  used  for  reasons  of 
aggression  against  a  friendly  country,  as 
happened  in  Tunisia.  Such  misuse 
should  be  prevented.  We  should  also 
find  legislative  means  to  prevent  the  use 
of  military  equipment,  sent  for  hemi¬ 
sphere  defense,  against  the  innocent 
people  of  a  dictator’s  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  these  consti¬ 
tute  my  main  reason  for  voting  no  to 
reporting  out  this  bill.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  there  has  be^n  laxity  in 
administration  of  the  program.  It  is 
true  that  we  need  a  more  decisive  and 
consistent  policy.  It  is  true  that  we 
need  better  programing.  And  yet  that 
is  not  what  concerns  me  most,  Mr. 
Chairman. 


I  do  not  deny,  in  fact  I  reaffirm  and  re¬ 
emphasize,  the  Communist  menace  in 
this  world.  And  I  speak  from  first-hand 
experience,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been 
a  very  fortunate  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have 
traveled  twice  to  Asia,  once  around  the 
world,  and  twice  to  the  Middle  East;  and 
this  year  I  went  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  could  fiy  over  the 
lonely  sands  of  Asia  and  listen  to  Radio 
Moscow  without  knowing  that  the  men¬ 
ace  we  face  is  real.  No  one  could  fiy 
over  the  equally  lonely  undeveloped 
sands  of  Africa  and  listen  to  the  hatred 
expressed  by  Radio  Cairo  without  know¬ 
ing  that  we  have  to  take  steps  to  meet 
a  threat.  Accordingly  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  objection  to  this  program  is  that  the 
security  we  have  sought  is  not  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  strength  what  we  have  hoped 
it  would  be,  or  what  the  American  people 
have  sacrificed  to  provide.  Most  of  all, 
we  have  failed  to  produce  a  common  pur¬ 
pose  among  the  peoples  of  the  world — • 
and  this  is  my  basic  objection  to  the 
program.  We  have  failed  to  produce 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world  what  I 
would  call  a  consciousness  of  common  in¬ 
terest.  a  consciousness  of  common 
dangei’. 

Now,  very  frankly,  I  think  that  the 
American  people  would  pour  out  their 
billions  as  they  have  poured  out  the  lives 
of  their  sons  over  and  over  again,  to 
protect  their  freedom.  I  feel  that  even 
those  who  object  to  the  spending  in  this 
program  might  find  an  argument  for 
spending,  if  we  were  satisfactorily  meet¬ 
ing  the  menace.  I  think  that  then  we 
could  overlook  some  maladministration, 
although  I  would  still  condemn  it.  I 
think  that  then  we  could  be  indulgent 
as  regards  bad  programs.  I  think  that 
we  could  even  look  with  some  leniency 
upon  failure  to  secure  all  our  goals  if 
we  had  secured  the  basic  one,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  of  persuading  the  peoples  of  the 
world  that  we  were  standing  together 
and  must  want  to  stand  together  as  free 
men — seeking  what?  Something  so 
simple  and  so  typically  American.  Seek¬ 
ing  peace,  freedom,  the  right  of  people 
to  live  in  independence,  to  live  free, 
humanly  free,  in  individual  dignity  and 
mutual  respect.  That  is  the  American 
dream. 

I  was  distressed  yesterday,  again,  in 
listening  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
gentleman  from  Missom’i  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  Hampshire,  to  have 
even  the  very  learned  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  whom  I  respect,  say,  and  I 
quote : 

We  have  not  been  very  effective  in  telling 
our  story. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  this  ineffectiveness 
with  which  I  take  issue.  When  you  sit 
as  we  have  sat  for  weeks  in  earnest  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  problems,  your  sensa¬ 
tion  of  danger  grows  no  less,  your  sensa¬ 
tion  of  need  for  defense  grows  no  less, 
your  sensation  of  the  need  for  allies 
gi’ows  no  less;  but  above  all,  if  you  are 
honest  with  yourself,  you  face  just  one 
question:  Is  the  program  working? 

I  went  home  last  night  and  wondered 
whether  I  should  speak  today.  For  a 
moment  I  attached  such  importance  to 
my  very  unimportant  self  that  I  won¬ 


dered  if  what  I  might  say  concerning 
the  ineffectiveness  of  the  program  might 
seem  to  be  giving  what  is  traditionally 
known  as  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
But  I  listened  to  the  broadcasts  that 
showed  the  gravity  of  the  Communist  in¬ 
trigue.  I  heard  with  shock  the  report  of 
the  stoning  of  the  Vice  President  of  this 
great  Republic.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  keep  silent.  What  we  are  facing 
is  real.  What  we  are  facing  is  urgent. 
We  must  realize  once  more  that  we  are 
citizens  of  no  mean  country,  if  I  may 
quote  Paul  of  Tarsus.  We  have  an  ob¬ 
ligation,  we  have  an  obligation  to  keep 
our  own  freedom.  We  have  an  obliga¬ 
tion  beyond  ourselves  to  those  who 
would  be  free. 

Whether  or  not  you  think  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  this  program,  I  would 
say  to  the  House,  whether  you  think 
there  should  be  more  money,  whether 
you  think  there  has  been  maladminis¬ 
tration,  or  whether  you  think  there  has 
been  poor  programing,  whatever  you 
think,  the  basic  question  for  the  Con¬ 
gress  today,  and  I  hand  it  to  you  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  great  counti*y,  is  not  how  much 
shall  we  spend,  or  even  how  has  it  been 
spent,  but  whether  we  are  meeting  the 
need  of  a  free  people  to  preseiwe  our 
own  freedom,  and  fulfilling  our  dedi¬ 
cated  purpose  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
freedom  is  the  essential  prerequisite  for 
life  itself. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,  these  are  Intangibles, 
and  people  may  say,  “What  good  are  in¬ 
tangibles  in  the  face  of  a  relentless 
atheistic  ideology  and  aggressive  ene¬ 
mies  seeking  world  domination?”  In 
times  of  crisis,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  often 
only  the  intangibles  that  hold  the  power 
to  survive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  very  humbly 
say  that  there  must  be  new  ways  to  im¬ 
prove  our  story — although  indubitably 
the  story  does  not  need  improvement, 
but  only  the  telling  of  it.  There  must 
be  better  ways  in  which  we  can  ensure 
our  strength.  I  am  beginning  to  think 
there  is  some  merit  in  the  contention 
of  those  who  hold  that  we  should  build 
more  strongly  those  who  believe  with  us 
and  share  our  common  faith,  that  per¬ 
haps  we  have  reason  to  better  bolster 
their  courage  and  their  purpose.  All 
that  I  say  today  is  this:  We  must  re¬ 
appraise  the  progi'ams;  we  must  revise 
the  administration;  we  must  reestimate 
the  basic  policy.  We  must  seek  new 
avenues  of  effort,  and  with  fresh  empha¬ 
sis.  As  the  minority  report  states; 
Merely  voting  more  dollars  is  not 
enough.  At  another  time  I  would  de¬ 
velop  this  point  further. 

But  whatever  we  think  or  whatever 
we  do,  the  question  now  we  must  ask 
ourselves  concerning  this  legislation  and 
the  px’ogram  is:  Is  this  good  enough, 
because  for  this  very  great  coxmtry  and 
for  a  people  born  to  a  heritage  of  free¬ 
dom  nothing  is  good  enough  except  final 
success. 

[Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Judd], 
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[Mr.  JUDD  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascell]. 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Ml-.  FASCELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  news  ticker  out 
there  says  that  they  just  threw  some 
stones  at  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  wife  in  their 
car. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  hope  they  catch  who¬ 
ever  did  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Can  that  be  con¬ 
strued  as  evidence  of  good  will? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  can  construe  it  any  way  that 
he  wants  to.  I  hope  that  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  the  act  are  caught. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  cannot  figure  it  out 
that  way. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  discussing  the  question  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  the  force  and  direction  that  that 
foreign  policy  should  take,  it  behooves 
every  American  both  in  the  Congress  and 
outside  of  the  Congress  to  ask  himself 
several  questions,  and  in  reading  the 
answers  to  those  questions  to  apply  a 
logic  of  his  own.  So  I  have  started  out 
by  asking  myself  this  question :  Why  is  it 
in  peacetime — and  I  guess  I  should  put 
that  in  quotes — why  is  it  in  “peacetime” 
that  the  great  people  of  the  United  States 
are  spending  more  money  for  military 
purposes  than  any  government  in  the 
history  of  the  world?  I  believe  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  fair  answer  to  that 
question  is  required  before  you  can  pur¬ 
sue  any  line  of  reasoning  with  respect  to 
what  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  should  or  should  not  be.  I  will  be 
the  first  to  join  with  you  to  say  that  this 
country  must  be  militarily  strong  to  pro¬ 
tect  ourselves  and  the  principles  which 
we  hold  dear.  We  have  proven  time  and 
time  again  as  American  people  that  we 
will  be  the  first  in  the  battle  lines  to  fight 
with  our  lives  for  everything  we  believe 
in.  Yet,  we  know  as  we  examine  our 
patriotism  and  our  spirit — we  know  that 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  wars  and  threats  of  wars  have  not 
yet  solved  the  problem  of  how  peoples 
shall  live  together  without  slaughtering 
themselves  like  animals. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  American 
people,  as  a  free  people,  as  an  independ¬ 
ent,  thinking  people  aspire  to  do  some¬ 
thing  positive,  and  affirmatively,  other 
than  trying  to  correct  the  evils  of  man¬ 
kind  by  the  pure  force  of  arms.  Is  this 
a  foreign  policy — is  this  ideal  of  the 
American  people  a  foreign  policy?  I  say 
“Yes;  it  is.”  Then  what  is  this  fear  that 
pervades  the  world  and  the  American 
people  that  causes  us  to  create  this  great 
military  machine?  The  answer  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  You  know  it  as  well  as  I  know  it. 
Every  American  knows  it  as  well  as  you 
and  I  know  it.  We  are  in  the  greatest 
battle  of  ideology  that  the  world  has  ever 
faced.  I  concur  in  the  statement  that 
the  battle  is  not  on  the  battlefleld-r-and. 


I  have  supported  greater  military  appro¬ 
priations — the  battle  for  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  people  around  the  world.  Just 
how  do  we  win  this  battle?  Or,  are  we 
winning  it?  Or,  are  we  even  in  the  bat¬ 
tle?  Well,  now  you  tell  me — outside  of 
the  mutual  security  program,  what  it  is 
in  the  way  of  an  affirmative  policy  of  the 
American  people  that  is  reaching  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  other  people  around 
this  world?  That  leads  to  the  next 
question  that  I  believe  evei-y  American 
citizen  is  asking  himself.  And  in  my 
opinion,  the  answer  is  equally  obvious. 
Should  the  mutual  security  program  be 
abandoned?  The  answer  is  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  abandoned.  The  mutual  secm-ity 
program  has  a  military  purpose  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  a  military  purpose  for  the  benefit 
of  the  free  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  also  has  an  economic  purpose 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  just 
as  it  has  an  economic  purpose  for  other 
free  peoples  throughout  the  world.  It 
has  a  political  purpose  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  a  political 
purpose  for  the  other  people  of  the  free 
world.  I  know  we  Americans  are  all  im¬ 
patient.  We  want  to  see  things  done 
overnight.  People  are  claiming  to  rem¬ 
edy  the  evils  of  the  world  by  this  pro¬ 
gram,  something  that  cannot  be  done; 
this  program  is  expected  to  change  the 
whole  course  of  human  events  and  the 
character  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  world  by  one  legislative  act  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  But  this  cannot 
be  done. 

I  go  on  to  point  out  that  this  program 
has  had  more  recent  examination  and 
more  re-evaluation  and  more  study  than 
any  program  in  the  United  States  in 
modern  history. 

In  the  last  few  years,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  congressional  scrutiny  the 
program  has  been:  completely  reviewed 
and  reevaluated  by  the  Congress,  pur¬ 
suant  to  resolution.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  conducted  an  exhaustive 
review.  The  other  body  acting  pm-suant 
to  resolution  created  a  Special  Commit¬ 
tee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 
This  committee  had  11  studies  and 
10  surveys  made  independently  of  the 
special  committee. 

The  President  created  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  known  as  the  Fairless  Commit¬ 
tee  to  study  this  program. 

The  principal  consensus  of  this  pro¬ 
digious  amount  of  study  and  reevaluation 
by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  was 
that  the  mutual  security  program  should 
be  continued. 

Furthermore,  the  program  from  vari¬ 
ous  viewpoints  has  been  critically  re¬ 
viewed  by  other  committees  of  Congress. 
Among  them  are  the  Military  Operations 
Subcommittee,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield]  ;  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy], 
and  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Re¬ 
organization  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Dawson]. 


I  am  privileged  to  serve  on  two  of 
these  subcommittees.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  while  they  have  all  filed  re¬ 
ports  critical  of  the  administration  of 
the  program,  they  have  not  recom¬ 
mended  its  abandonment. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  conducted  complete 
audits  on  a  phase  of  a  good  many  coun¬ 
try  programs  and  is  continuing  with 
others. 

Your  committee  has  been  fully  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  many  criticism^  levelled  at 
this  program.  This  year  it  searched  and 
inquired  diligently  to  determine  the 
truth  or  basis  for  each  and  every  known 
charge.  These  questions  and  answers  are 
embodied  in  a  separate  committee  print. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  fully  aware  of  the  gi’eat  sensi¬ 
tivity  with  which  Congress  views  this 
program  and  accordingly  has  made 
great  efforts  to  tighten  its  administra¬ 
tive  belt. 

Yom’  committee  has  written  new  fea¬ 
tures  into  the  bill  designed  to  provide  a 
businesslike  approach  to  the  obligation 
of  funds.  This  was  done  in  an  effort  to 
be  more  cautious  and  require  better 
administrative  management  and  control. 

Your  committee  has  carefully  reviewed 
the  authorization  requests  and  made 
changes  in  those  areas  wherein  changes 
were  deemed  advisable. 

In  other  words,  supporters  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  critics — except  for  those 
who  advocate  complete  abandonment — 
should  be  assured  that  every  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  improve  the  administration 
of  the  program,  to  correct  deficiencies 
and  errors:  to  get  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  more  for  his  dollar;  and  that  the 
United  States  Congress  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  its  efforts  to  make  necessary 
investigations  and  legislative  changes 
designed  to  assist  the  tighter  adminis-^ 
tration  of  the  mutual  secm’ity  program. 

In  my  opinion,  sound  logic  dictates 
that  for  the  interest  and  secmity  of  the 
United  States,  I  should  and  shall  vote  in 
favor  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.^HERLONG]. 

(Mr.  HERLONG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  ) 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
certain  we  all  recognize  the  problem  this 
committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  faced 
in  undertaking  to  determine  that  the 
money  appropriated  for  foreign  aid  has 
actually  been  spent  wisely  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  intention  of  the  Congress. 
In  that  connection,  I  hope  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  inquired  into  the  many  I'umors 
we  hear  concerning  the  alleged  pro- 
Communist  leanings  of  Gen.  Chiang 
Ching-Kuo,  the  son  of  the  Generalissimo, 
who  occupies  a  high  position  in  the  free 
Chinese  Government. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  rumors,  which 
are  quite  persistent,  are  not  as  well 
founded  as  they  often  appear  to  be.  I 
am  sure  the  committee  has  had  occasion 
to  explore  these  rumors.  It  is  equally 
important  that  the  State  Department 
make  an  acctu’ate  determination  of  these 
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allegations  in  connection  with  any  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  that  may  be  approved 
here.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  extend 
aid  to  people  who  do  not  use  it  for  the 
purpose  intended. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERLONG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
■'raised  this  question.  I  share  his  concern 
about  Gen.  Chiang  Ching-Kuo,  as  I  am 
sure  many  other  Members  do.  I  have 
heard  the  question  raised  regarding  the 
propriety  of  aiding  and  abetting  through 
the  foreign-aid  program  the  alleged  pro- 
Russian  element  headed  by  Gen.  Chiang 
Ching-Kuo  within  the  Nationalist  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Formosa.  I  shai-e  the  hope 
that  the  rumor  is  not  well  founded,  but 
we  know,  it  is  persistent  and  should  be 
thoroughly  explored. 

But  in  this  connection  let  us  not  over¬ 
look  or  minimize  the  importance  of 
Formosa  as  our  first  line  of  defense  iia 
the  Pacific  against  communism.  For 
years  Formosa  has  been  the  rallying 
point  for  millions  of  overseas  Chinese 
scattered  over  southeast  Asia  and  it  has 
stood  solid  against  the  advancement  of 
communism  in  that  area. 

Let  us  not  forget,  too,  that  General¬ 
issimo  Chiang  is  one  of  the  world’s 
strongest  foes  of  communism.  I  have 
talked  with  him,  as  many  of  you  have, 
and  have  found  him  patriotic,  able, 
eager,  and  determined  as  an  ally.  He  is 
on  our  side,  the  side  of  the  free  world, 
the  side  that  supports  freedom  and  con¬ 
demns  Communist  slavery. 

It  would  seem  unfortunate  that  the 
generalissimo’s  own  son  has  become  such 
a  powerful  man  in  Formosa.  That  is 
unfortunate  in  the  light  of  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people — or  certainly  many  of  them — as  a 
result  of  his  background  and  training  and 
his  apparent  lack  of  appreciation  for 
democratic  processes.  If  will  be  a  sad 
day  indeed  when  the  Chinese  people  may 
have  to  choose  between  communism  on 
the  mainland  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Chiang  Ching-Kuo  on  the  other. 

It  is  understandable  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  deep  concern 
over  our  assistance  to  Formosa  in  view 
of  the  role  now  being  played  behind  the 
scenes  there  by  Chiang  Ching-Kuo. 
They  are  asking  questions  that  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  answer.  And  that  adds  to  the 
importance  of  this  issue  being  more 
thoroughly  explored,  particularly  by  the 
State  Department. 

Surely  there  is  a  way  to  resolve  this 
problem,  and  continue  the  support  that 
can  properly  be  justified.  The  general¬ 
issimo,  because  of  his  love  of  his  people 
and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
will,  I  am  sure,  recognize  our  problem, 
and  will  reciprocate  by  a  reappraisal  of 
the  propriety  of  using  his  son  in  the 
capacity  W'hich  has  given  rise  to  these 
questions.  That  is,  of  course,  for  him  to 
determine.  As  it  is,  it  would  appear  that 
our  joint  endeavor  to  make  China  free 
and  strong  once  again  is  in  some  degree 
being  jeopardized  by  the  position  being 
held  by  General  Chiang  Ching-Kuo. 


Mr.  Chairman,  to  use  an  old  saying, 
“let  us  not  burn  the  barn  down  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  a  rat.”  In  other  words,  let 
us  not  forget  the  chief  objective  of  help¬ 
ing  the  free  Chinese  maintain  their 
strength  and  stability. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  FarbsteinI. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  statement  that  the  sincerest  form 
of  flattery  is  imitation  is  true,  then  the 
program  that  has  been  offered  here 
today  is  eminently  successful  and  has 
been  eminently  successful,  for  this  pro¬ 
gram,  or  one  similar  to  it,  has  been 
adopted  by  our  enemies,  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  If  the  program  is  so  deleterious 
to  the  interests  of  our  country,  why  have 
the  Communists  gone  into  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  of  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  in  those  areas  of  the  w'orld  that 
will  accept  it  from  them? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.  R.  12181  to  amend  further  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
This  act  is  a  vital  pillar  in  the  structure 
of  our  national  defense.  It  calls  for  an 
authorization  of  almost  $3  billion,  of 
which  there  is  authorized  for  military 
assistance  a  total  of  $1,640  billion — a 
reduction  of  $160  million  from  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administra¬ 
tion;  defense  support,  $775  million — a 
reduction  of  $60  million;  development 
loan  fund,  for  which  $625  million  was 
authorized  last  year  for  use  beginning 
in  fiscal  1959;  technical  cooperation, 
$171.5  million — an  increase  of  $8  million 
over  the  amount  requested;  special  as¬ 
sistance.  $185  million — a  reduction  of 
$27  million;  other  programs,  $175  mil¬ 
lion — mostly  for  sale  of  agricultm’al  sur¬ 
plus;  the  President’s  special  fund,  $100 
million — reduction  of  $100  million;  U.  N. 
refugee  fund,  $1.2  million;  U.  N.  chil¬ 
dren’s  iund,  $11  million;  and  Arab  re¬ 
fugee  fund,  $25  million. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years  our  coun¬ 
try’s  foreign-aid  program  has  been  one 
of  our  most  important  weapons  In  the 
effort  to  restore  the  economic  health  of 
the  world  and  keep  it  from  falling  under 
Communist  influence  and  control.  It 
has  accomplished  a  tremendous  amount 
of  good,  and  the  successful  record  of  mu¬ 
tual  security  is  one  which  should  make 
us  all  proud.  At  the  same  time,  let  us 
not  forget  that  this  has  been  a  program 
undertaken  and  continued  primarily  in 
our  own  self-interest  and  in  the  real¬ 
ization  that  evei-y  dollar  we  spent  was 
contributing  directly  and  indirectly  to 
our  own  defense  and  well-being. 

In  a  program  this  size  it  is  not  unex¬ 
pected  to  find  some  mishandling  and 
waste,  but  these  faults  should  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  the  overall  record  is 
remarkable.  'Without  mutual  security 
there  would  have  been  no  NATO  and  all 
the  consequent  benefits  that  Europe  has 
derived  from  its  creation.  Without  mu¬ 
tual  security  Greece  and  Turkey  would 
long  since  have  been  lost  to  commimism. 
The  Middle  East,  too,  might  have  been 
mortally  weakened  by  the  Communist 
onslaught  and,  together  with  Commu¬ 
nist  subversion  on  other  continents,  the 
defenses  of  the  free  world  would  have 
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been  immeasurably  damaged  by  all  these 
losses. 

It  is  important  to  restate  and  empha¬ 
size  these  facts  all  the  time.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  to  do  so  now,  when  our 
counti-y  is  in  the  grip  of  a  recession,  and 
the  cry  for  economy  that  has  gone  up 
across  the  country  indiscriminately  hits 
out  at  this  vital  program.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  restate  and  to  emphasize  that 
foreign  aid — or  mutual  security,  as  it  is 
much  better  to  term  it — is  not  a  give¬ 
away  program,  but  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  effective  measures  we  have  to  win 
the  loyalty,  the  understanding,  and  the 
support  of  liberty-loving  men  all  over  the 
world. 

Its  direct  military  value  in  our  defense 
against  potential  aggi’essors  in  terms  of 
dollars-and-cents  economy  has  been  ex¬ 
pounded  many  times.  When  I  visited 
Greece  last  fall,  I  was  able  to  see  for 
myself  how  mutual  security  makes  it 
possible  for  this  poor  country  to  main¬ 
tain  a  defense  effort  against  Communist 
aggression  which  is  far  greater  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  population  and  economy 
than  most  other  European  countries. 
American  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  is  helping  Greece  to  maintain  a 
degree  of  internal  stability,  confidence, 
and  resistance  to  communism  which  con¬ 
trasts  sharply  with  conditions  that  pre¬ 
vailed  there  before  President  Truman’s 
memorable  decision  to  provide  aid  more 
than  a  decade  ago. 

Turkey,  which  I  also  visited,  plays  a 
strategic  role  as  the  link  between  NATO 
and  the  Bagdad  Pact  and  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  our  security.  Through  our 
military  and  economic  assistance,  arkey 
today  can  provide  a  large  ground  force 
to  NATO  and  also  carry  on  a  large-scale 
internal  economic  development  program. 
This  effort  is  crisscrossing  the  country 
with  badly  needed  hard-surface  roads 
and  is  enabling  Turkey  to  surpass  pre¬ 
vious  levels  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
development. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Turkey  aind  Israel 
are  the  most  dependable  anchors  of  free- 
world  defense  against  Communist  pene¬ 
tration.  Israel  has  made  better  use  of 
our  economic  and  technical  assistance 
than  any  other  country  in  that  region. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other  place 
in  the  world  where  one  can  find  so  grati¬ 
fying  a  demonstration  of  the  way  Amer¬ 
ican  industrial  and  scientific  skills  can 
be  used.  EveryTA'here  in  the  country  I 
saw  the  results  of  American  assistance 
and  the  ways  in  which  this  energetic  and 
industrious  people'  overcame  enormous 
natural  obstacles. 

There  are  other  countries  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  in  Africa  which  could  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  lessons  obtained  from  Israel’s 
technical  and  economic  experience.  The 
solutions  to  the  land  reclamation,  agri¬ 
cultural,  and  industrial  problems  which 
Israel  was  able  to  discover  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  American  help  are  now,  in¬ 
deed,  being  put  to  use  by  the  new  coun¬ 
tries  of  Africa  and  Asia  to  whom  Israel 
has  loaned  her  technical  experts.  This 
process  of  mutual  aid,  for  which  we  set 
the  initial  example,  is  thus  being  ex¬ 
tended  in  Africa  and  Asia  to  the  general 
advantage  of  the  fi’ee  world. 
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Through  the  years  the  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program  has  been  constantly  studied 
and  reviewed,  painstakingly  reappraised 
and  reapportioned.  There  are  constant 
efforts  to  improve  its  administration  and 
to  tighten  controls  over  the  expenditures 
because,  admittedly,  not  every  country 
can  put  the  program  into  efficient  opera¬ 
tion.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  even  the 
most  severe  critics  of  the  program  would 
call  for  the  elimination  of  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  just  because  it  had  failed  or  was 
mishandled  in  a  few  instances.  Em¬ 
phases  have  changed  in  recent  years  from 
grants  to  loans,  and  in  the  stringent  re¬ 
view  and  reappraisal  of  the  program  that, 
the  Congress  undertook  last  year  great 
importance  was  placed  on  the  need  to 
make  our  assistance  more  selective,  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  friends 
and  those  states  which  are  truly  neutral. 

In  recent  weeks  influential  voices  have 
been  heard  calling  for  the  United  States 
to  give  more  aid  to  the  Egyptian-Syrian 
union  as  a  means  of  persuading  Presi¬ 
dent  Nasser  to  stay  away  from  Moscow’s 
help.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Nasser 
would  be  very  happy  at  this  point  to  have 
American  economic  assistance,  but  I  can 
find  nothing  in  the  record  of  our  rela¬ 
tions  to  offer  any  assurance  that  Nasser 
would  give  up  his  anti- West  neutralism 
and  work  for  peace.  We  have  given  aid 
to  Egypt  in  many  forms  in  the  past,  but 
in  each  case  we  have  been  shabbily 
treated  for  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  American 
people  want  to  know  how  far  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Middle  East  will  contribute 
toward  peace  and  stability  before  we  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  our  assistance.  I  think 
they  would  want  to  know  which  coun¬ 
tries  are  on  our  side  and  which  countries 
that  proclaim  a  policy  of  neutrality  are 
actually  hostile  to  the  West  and  seek  to 
undermine  the  cause  of  the  free  world. 
I  do  not  think  the  American  people  would 
like  us  to  use  American  assistance  to  bail 
out  those  countries  which  are  hostile  to 
us  and  which  seek  our  aid  only  because 
Moscow  cannot  give  them  enough.  Mu¬ 
tual  secui'ity  funds  should  go  to  those 
countries  which  are  willing  to  work 
toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  that 
divide  them  and  are  willing  to  contribute 
by  practical  measures  to  the  development 
of  peace  and  economic  cooperation.  In 
the  Middle  East  we  can  go  much  further 
in  making  clear  our  determination  to 
work  for  peace  and  stability  by  the  wise 
use  of  such  measures  as  this  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program.  Here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  let  us  continue  to  strength¬ 
en  the  free  world  against  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  communism  by  supporting  our 
friends  and  other  nations  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us  in  the  fight  for  peace. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman’s  remarks  on  the  infant  state 
of  Israel.  Israel  indeed  has  made  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  the  aid  the  United  States  has 
accorded  her. 

Would  the  gentleman  not  agree  that 
the  flame  of  democracy  brurns  brightly 
in  Israel  and  that  wherever  the  flame  of 
democracy  burns  we  should  nui-ture  it 
and  help  it? 


Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Yes,  indeed.  That 
is  the  basis  for  mutual-security  loans. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Porter]. 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1958  and  to  add  my  coiiunendations 
for  the  work  of  the  acting  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan],  and  his  hard-working  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  committee,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Merrow]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]. 

I  shall  not  introduce  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  my  joint  resolution  to  deny  mu¬ 
tual-security  funds  to  Latin  American 
nations  which  fail  to  live  up  to  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  the  most  important  treaty 
of  the  hemisphere,  particularly  that  por¬ 
tion  having  to  do  with  the  effective 
exercise  of  representative  democracy. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  the  senior  Senator  [Mr.  Morse], 
has  introduced  this  same  resolution  in 
the  other  body.  We  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  hearings  may  be  held  in  the  near 
future  and  are  content  to  wait  for  them. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Vice  President, 
who  is  now  completing  a  torn’  of  Latin 
America,  will  testify  in  these  hearings 
about  the  effects  of  our  policy  of  treat¬ 
ing  democracy  and  dictatorship  alike. 

I  do  have  one  suggestion,  however,  for 
the  future  consideration  of  the  very 
competent  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  the  Members  of  this  House.  This 
has  to  do  with  making  our  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  funds  more  directly  and  advantage¬ 
ously  available  to  movie  stars.  I  believe 
our  present  method  has  rather  obvious 
shortcomings.  Certainly  the  same  fine 
minds  who  worked  out  section  517, 
Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates, 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  can 
draft  appropriate  legislation  for  next 
year’s  bill. 

I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  item  on  page  2 .  of  yesterday’s 
Washington  Daily  News,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

If  all  the  women  In  the  United  States  had 
the  charms  of  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  and  Kim 
Novak,  maybe  they’d  get  back  all  of  the 
$1,300,000  the  United  States  gives  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  annually  for  military  aid. 

As  it  is,  Lt.  Gen.  Rafael  Trujillo,  Jr.,  only 
spends  about  $1  million  a  year  here.  He  is 
the  son  of  Rafael  Trujillo,  dictator-ruler  of 
the  Republic,  and  has  a  wife  and  six 
children. 

,  Miss  Gabor  got  a  $17,000  chinchilla  fur 
coat  and  a  $5,600  Mercedes-Benz  from  the 
general.  Miss  Novak  an  $8,400  Mercedes- 
Benz. 

Zsa  Zsa  said  first  she  paid  for  the  coat 
herself.  But,  then,  she  said  he  discovered 
General  Trujillo  had  paid  for  it,  after  all. 

She  gave  a  party  for  him  in  Hollywood, 
and  her  mother  asked  what  do  you  think 
he  should  send  her — “Flowers?” 

He  said  the  money  he  spends  in  the  United 
States  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  money  the 
United  States  puts  up  for  his  country. 

He’s  been  studying  military  matters  at 
Leavenworth  until  recently.  But  yesterday 
he  was  recuperating  In  Hollywood.  Had  his 
adenoids  out. 
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As  matters  stand,  consider  all  the  in¬ 
direct  and  nontaxable  transactions  in¬ 
volved  in  giving  these  movie  stars  fur 
coats  and  expensive  automobiles.  Last 
year,  according  to  newspaper  figures — 
since  we  Congressmen  cannot  make  such 
disclosures — we  gave  the  so-called  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  over  a  million  dollars 
for  military  and  economic  aid.  Well, 
even  our  State  Department  admits  that 
Papa  Trujillo  is  the  absolute  dictator,  so 
our  million-plus  dollars  went  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  services  he  did  not  have  to 
pay  for,  which  meant  he  had  a  million- 
plus  more  in  the  bank  when  Junior  came 
to  him  for  spending  money.  Papa  Tru¬ 
jillo  gave  his  boy  a  million  dollars  which 
Junior  then  deposited  in  a  bank  near 
Fort  Leavenworth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  only 
indirect  and  inefficient,  but  downright 
humiliating  for  us.  Maybe  our  excel¬ 
lent  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
should  attempt  to  draft  legislation  which 
would  provide  more  control  by  Congress 
over  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  funds  are  spent.  Perhaps,  instead 
of  going  through  two  Trujillos,  this 
money  could  go  directly  from  the  tax¬ 
payers  to  the  movie  stars,  with  appro¬ 
priate  deductions  for  income  tax  and 
social  security. 

There  may  be  objection  that  movie 
stars  are  not  among  the  legitimate  ob¬ 
jects  of-  the  mutual  security  program. 
With  this  I  emphatically  agree.  I  add, 
however,  that  neither  are  well-heeled 
dictators  and  their  pampered  ^ons  who 
make  a  mockery  of  Christian  marriage 
and  who  indirectly  use  our  tax  money 
to  bank  roll  their  wildly  extravagant 
extramarital  social  life.  No  one  yet  has 
shown  me  any  substantial  defense  pur¬ 
pose  gained  by  our  grants  to  these  dic¬ 
tator-ridden  countries  of  Latin  America, 
but  I  have  seen,  as  our  Vice  President 
is  seeing,  what  such  indulgences  have 
cost  us,  aside  from  dollars,  in  our  good 
name  among  the  democratic  peoples,  the 
vast  majority,  that  is,  of  Latin  America, 
peoples  we  want  and  need  on  our  side, 
peoples  who  belong  at  our  side  fighting 
for  the  survival  and  welfare  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  minority 
floor  leader,  former  Speaker,  the  beloved 
and  respected  gentleman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation  that  has 
come  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  congratulate  the 
members  of  that  committee  upon  their 
long  and  diligent  study,  and  I  hope  sin¬ 
cerely  that  the  product  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions  will  be  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

May  I  say  in  the  first  instance  that 
President  Eisenhower,  was  worried  over 
the  cut  already  made,  and  he  sincerely 
hopes  there  will  be  no  further  reductions. 
Further  reductions,  he  says,  might  well 
jeopardize  the  whole  program  of  mutual 
security. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent.  I  think  Members  of  the  House 
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ought  to  be  here  to  hear  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Martin]  has  to  say. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-two 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.  57] 


Addonlzlo 

Dies 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Anderson, 

Diggs 

Morris 

Mont. 

Dooley 

Multer 

Anfuso 

Eberharter 

Norblad 

Auchlncloss 

Everett 

Osmers 

Ayres 

Fallon 

PoweU 

Barden 

Pascell 

Radwan 

Barrett 

Flood 

Rains 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Fogarty 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Baumhart 

Frellnghuysen 

Riley 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Granahan 

Rodino 

Blatnlk 

Green.  Pa. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bonner 

Gregory 

Saimd 

Buckley 

Gross 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Burdick 

Gwlnn 

Scott,  Fa. 

Byrd 

Harris 

Sheehan 

Carrlgg 

Healey 

Shelley 

Celler 

Hebert 

Sheppard 

Chelf 

Hillings 

Shuford 

Christopher 

Horan 

Sieminskl 

Clark 

James 

Smith,  Miss. 

Corbett 

Jenkins 

Staggers 

Coudert 

Jensen 

Teague.  Tex. 

Cramer 

LeCompte 

Ullman 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Leslnskl 

Wharton 

Dawson,  Ill. 

McCulloch 

walls 

Dent 

Meader 

Zelenko 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Boggs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  12181,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  342  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submit¬ 
ted  herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  Jom-nal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  21  minutes  re¬ 
maining. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
asked  today,  through  this  legislation,  to 
make  a  decision  that  will  affect  the 
future  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  This  decision  will, 
in  fact,  affect  the  security  of  our  coun¬ 
try. 

We  are  being  called  upon  to  vote  on 
the  mutual  security  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1959.  This  bill  has  met  the  exacting 
scrutiny  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  This  committee,  after  ex¬ 
haustive  hearings,  exercised  a  sharp 
knife  on  the  original  request  for  funds. 
This  was  done,  I  know,  without  any  de¬ 
sire  to  wreck  or  scuttle  the  bill  but  with 
the  earnest  intention  of  saving  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money. 

There  are  some  who  perhaps  regret 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  cut  the  bill 
further,  but  the  inescapable  fact  is — we 
have  hit  rock  bottom.  The  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  builds  security  for  the 
United  States  in  a  world  threatened  by 
the  cancer  of  communism.  We  can¬ 
not — we  must  not — tamper  with  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  security. 

Nobody  has  dreamed  up  the  Commu¬ 
nist  threat.  The  Communists  themselves 
have  told  us  repeatedly  that  world  domi¬ 
nation  is  their  goal.  We  first  got  the 
word  from  Lenin  himself,  who  said: 


As  long  as  capitalism  and  socialism  exist, 
we  cannot  live  In  peace;  in  the  end.  one  or 
the  other  will  triumph — a  funeral  dirge  will 
be  sung  over  the  Soviet  Republic  or  world 
capitalism. 

Now  that  is  very  general.  It  could 
refer  to  Great  Britain  or  to  France  or  to 
Belgium.  But  Lenin  did  not  stop  there. 
Shortly  before  his  death  in  1924  he  laid 
it  on  the  line  with  these  words: 

First  we  will  take  eastern  Europe,  next  the 
masses  of  Asia,  and  finally  we  will  encircle 
the  last  bastion  of  capitalism — the  United 
States.  We  shall  not  have  to  attack  it,  it 
will  fall  like  overripe  fruit  into  our  hands. 

Now,  that,  fellow  Members,  is  very, 
very  specific.  And  may  I  point  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  accomplished  the 
first  step.  What  the  mapmakers  called 
Eastern  Europe  20  years  ago  has  dropped 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

This  Lenin  statement  is  Communist 
doctrine  unchanged  by  the  succession  of 
masters  in  the  Ki-emlin.  While  we  sit 
here  and  debate  passage  of  the  mutual- 
security  bill,  the  Soviet  Union  blocks 
every  effort  to  halt  the  disarmament 
race;  and  while  we  discuss  whether  our 
free-enterprise  economy  can  put  less 
than  1  percent  of  its  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  into  a  program  to  build  security 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  the 
largest  standing  army  in  all  history  and 
the  largest  fieet  of  submarines  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  peace  or  in  war  stands  “wait¬ 
ing  for  the  word,”  and  behind  this  army 
and  navy  is  an  array  of  tactical  and 
intermediate-range  missiles,  armed  with 
nuclear  warheads,  waiting  for  the  final 
development  of  the  ultimate  weapon — 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

This  is  the  military  threat  of  commu¬ 
nism.  What  are  we  doing  about  it? 
What  protection  does  the  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program  give  us?  What  is  mutual 
about  it?  We  have  had  to  fight  2  World 
Wars  in  the  past  40  years  to  learn  that 
no  nation — not  even  the  United  States — 
can  go  it  alone.  We  have-  established 
military  alliances  with  42  nations  of  the 
free  world.  It  may  be — as  some  of  you 
think — that  some  of  these  allies  will  not 
prove  steadfast,  but  I  ask  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  is  the  most  powerful  peace¬ 
time  alliance  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Through  this  Nation’s  support  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  we  have  found 
allies  willing  to  lend  us  their  sacred  soil, 
soil  that  puts  us  close  to  the  enemy.  On 
the  land  that  our  allies  have  loaned  us, 
the  strategic  air  command  and  the  Navy 
have  built  bases,  bases  from  which  we 
can  launch  forces  capable  of  destroying 
any  aggressor.  This  is  power  in  being, 
the  only  kind  that  earns  the  respect  of 
the  brutal  Communist  aggi'essors. 

Now,  this  is  what  is  mutual  about  this 
program.  During  the  past  7  years,  the 
United  States  has  contributed  $20  billion 
to  strengthen  free  world  defenses.  As 
the  most  industrial  Nation  in  the  free 
world  alliance,  we  have  made  our  con¬ 
tribution  in  materiel.  During  this  same 
period  of  time  our  free  world  partners 
have  spent  $122  billion  of  their  own 
funds  to  develop  and  maintain  their  own 
military  strength.  Can  anyone  honestly 
call  this  a  giveaway  program?  Can 
anyone  deny  that  our  partners  have 
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contributed  to  the  programs  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  free  world? 

This  is  our  answer  to  the  military 
threat  of  communism.  And  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  proved  itself.  It  has  stopped 
the  march  of  communism  dead  in  its 
tracks. 

But  like  the  hydra-headed  monster 
of  old,  communism  has  sprung  a  new 
head.  Halted  from  seizing  nations  by 
force,  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  launch¬ 
ed  a  massive  economic  offensive.  This 
is  more  serious  than  the  military  threat, 
in  my  opinion. 

The  Russians  are  greater  realists  than 
we.  They  know  that  no  one  will  win 
the  next  war.  With  the  first  explosion 
of  a  hydrogen  bomb,  civilization  will  roll 
back  2,000  years.  People  will  live  in 
caves  and  throw  rocks  at  each  other 
while  waiting  for  the  effects  of  radia¬ 
tion  to  overtake  them. 

The  Commimists,  with  their  goal  of 
world  domination  unchanged,  are  now 
trying  to  win  the  world  by  economic 
means.  They  are  mounting  this  offen¬ 
sive  with  the  same  zeal,  the  same  de¬ 
termination  and  the  same  disregard  for 
truth  characteristic  of  this  godless  re¬ 
gime.  But  the  weapons  this  time  are 
different.  Instead  of  bluster,  bullying, 
and  bullets,  the  Comunists  are  using 
blandishments.  They  speak  softly.  The 
mailed  fist  is  gloved. 

They  tell  the  less-developed  nations 
that  our  democracy  is  a  freak,  a  phony. 
They  do  not  tell  them  that  6  percent 
of  the  world’s  peoples  in  this  God-fear¬ 
ing  Nation  produce  40  percent  of  the 
world’s  goods.  As  Winston  Churchill 
might  well  say,  “some  freak,  some 
phony.” 

Twenty  new  nations  have  been  created 
since  World  War  II.  Their  population 
is  one-third  of  the  world’s  total.  During 
Stalin’s  lifetime,  Russia  showed  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  hopes  and  as¬ 
pirations  of  these  people,  but  since  that 
madman  died  in  1953,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  discovered  the  existence  of  the  750 
million  people  in  these  20  nations. 

The  Soviets  have  wooed  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  nations  with  nearly  $2  billion  in 
loans  and  grants  during  the  past  3  years. 
They  have  had  just  one  purpose  in  mind, 
to  lead  these  young  nations  away  from 
the  free  world  and  into  the  Soviet  camp. 

President  Eisenhower  summed  up  this 
purpose  in  these  words  and  I  quote: 

If  the  purpose  of  Soviet  aid  to  any  coun¬ 
try  were  to  help  it  overcome  economic  diffi¬ 
culties  without  Infringing  its  freedom  such 
aid  could  be  welcomed  as  forwarding  the 
free  world  purpose  of  economic  growth.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  interna¬ 
tional  communism  to  Indicate  this  can  be 
the  case.  Until  such  evidence  is  forthcom¬ 
ing,  we  and  other  free  nations  must  assume 
that  the  Soviet  bloc  aid  is  a  new,  subtle,  and 
long-range  Instrument  directed  toward  the 
same  old  purpose  of  drawing  its  recipient 
away  from  the  community  of  free  nations 
and  ultimately  Into  the  Communist  orbit. 

These  new  nations  have  lived  with 
poverty,  disease,  hunger,  and  despair 
since  the  dawn  of  man.  They  are  anti¬ 
colonial,  intensely  nationalistic,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  better  themselves  quickly. 
The  Soviet  Union  makes  its  bid  behind 
the  cover  of  such  obvious  lies  as  this 
statement  by  a  Russian  delegate  at  the 
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recent  Afro-Asia  Peoples’  Solidarity  Con¬ 
ference  in  Cairo.  I  quote: 

We  are  ready  to  help  you  as  brother  helps 
brother,  without  any  Interest  whatever,  for 
we  know  from  our  own  experience  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  Is  to  get  rid  of  need. 

If  you  earned  about  a  dollar  a  week  as 
most  of  these  people  do  and  if  you  ate 
only  two  meals  a  day  and  went  to  bed 
hungry  as  most  of  these  people  do,  you 
might  believe  the  Communists,  too. 

Under  the  mutual-security  program, 
we  are  helping  these  750  million  people. 
We  did  not  discover  these  peoples  3  or  4 
years  ago.  We  have  been  working  with 
them  for  10  years.  We  have  been  help¬ 
ing  them  achieve  higher  levels  of  health, 
education,  and  sanitation.  We  have  been 
showing  them  new  methods  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  of  irrigation,  of  conservation. 
Through  our  exchange  programs  we  have 
been  schooling  nurses,  doctors,  teachers, 
engineers,  administrators  in  this  country. 

There  are  strong  moral  and  humani¬ 
tarian  reasons  why  we  should  help  the 
people  of  the  less  developed  nations.  We 
are  the  world’s  most  privileged  people. 
We  should  help  the  less  fortunate.  Our 
heritage  impels  us  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  have  gained  this 
precious  thing  known  as  freedom. 

But  there  are  compelling  reasons  from 
a  self-interest  standpoint.  If  these  new 
nations  should  turn  to  communism  in 
their  efforts  to  speed  their  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  our  own  security  would  be 
imperiled.  We  would  eventually  become 
an  island  fortress,  beleagured,  encircled, 
and  finally -strangled. 

These  nations  possess  some  of  the 
world’s  most  vital  resources — raw  mate¬ 
rials  essential  to  our  peacetime  economy. 
But  these  750  million  people  are  them¬ 
selves  one  of  the  world’s  most  vital  re¬ 
sources.  As  the  world’s  greatest  trading 
nation,  we  want  to  see  these  people  en¬ 
ter  the  marketplace  of  the  world  where 
they  can  buy  the  goods  of  the  world’s 
greatest  trader — the  United  States. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  now 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  new  nations. 
Last  year,  the  Congress  established  the 
development  loan  fund.  This  bank  of 
last  resort  is  lending  money  at  low  inter¬ 
est  rates  for  specific  long-range  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  projects.  We  are  not  try¬ 
ing  to  “prime  the  pump”  of  these  under¬ 
developed  countries.  We  are  trying  to 
get  them  to  the  point  where  private  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  interested  in  going  in  and 
doing  the  job.  They  need  better  har¬ 
bors,  port  and  terminal  facilities,  better 
roads  and  railroads,  more  power  sta¬ 
tions. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  administration 
of  the  mutual  security  program.  As  most 
of  you  know,  a  recent  reorganization  of 
duties  and  responsibihties  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  has  given  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  the  job  of  house¬ 
keeping  and  housecleaning  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration. 
Mr.  Dillon  has  appeared  before  several 
committees  of  the  House  to  explain  his 
efforts  to  eliminate  waste;  and  to  put 
ICA  on  a  businesslike  basis.  I  think  he 
has  been  one  of  the  best  witnesses  the 
Department  of  State  has  sent  up  here 
in  many  a  day.  He  is  hard-headed  and 
tough-minded.  James  Smith,  the  new 


head  of  ICA,  is  a  man  of  the  same 
stamp.  They  are  sincere  and  dedicated. 
Both  are  successful  businessmen  who  are 
providing  the  Government  with  talents 
of  the  highest  order. 

The  charge  that  we  cannot  afford  the 
mutual  secm’ity  program  is,  hogwash. 
When  the  United  States  cannot  afford  its 
own  security,  it  is  time  to  haul  down  the 
red,  white,  and  blue,  and  hoist  the  white 
flag.  This  program  costs  each  one  of  us 
6  cents  a  day — the  cost  of  an  airmail 
stamp.  The  total  program — military 
which  takes  two-thirds — and  economic — 
which  takes  one-third — amounts  to  $3.5 
million.  This  is  one-fourth  of  what  this 
Nation  spends  each  year  on  liquor  and 
tobacco. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  one  of 
the  strongest  antirecession  measures  we 
have.  Here  are  just  a  few  figures  show¬ 
ing  purchases  from  American  factories 
and  farms  in  just  1  year  of  the  program: 

Iron  and  steel _ $35,  000,  000 

Bread  gains _  94,  000,  000 

Chemicals _  20,  000,  000 

Cotton _  84,  000,  000 

Motor  vehicles _  20,  000,  000 

Petroleum _  35,  000,  000 

Coal _  20,  000,  000 

And  listen  to  this  one:  military  equip¬ 
ment — the  sum  -of  $1,443  billion.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
know  that  the  effect  of  these  purchases 
is  felt  by  hundreds  of  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  in  every  walk  of  life.  There  is 
not  a  Member  of  this  House  whose  con¬ 
stituents  do  not  benefit  from  the  mutual 
security  program. 

Let  us  just  consider  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  a  minute.  During  1956  and  1957  the 
Department  of  the  Army  alone  pur¬ 
chased  $76  million  in  goods  from  Illinois 
businessmen  for  the  mutual  security 
program.  The  National  Planning  Asso¬ 
ciation  says  that  31,000  job  in  that  State 
alone  are  directly  related  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  ;  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  the 
total  is  more  than  half  a  million. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts,  I 
am  informed  by  the  studies  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Planning  Association  that  in  1957, 
9,989  jobs  were  directly  attributable  to 
the  mutual  assistance  program  and 
while  the  figures  cannot  be  pinned  down 
definitely,  it  is  estimated  there  are  at 
least  three  or  four  thousand  additional 
jobs  attributable  indirectly  to  this  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  estimated  procurement  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  in  Massachusetts  for  the 
military  grant-aid  program  for  fiscal 
year  1956  was  $29,294,000;  and  for  fiscal 
year -1957  it  was  $27,560,000,  a  total  of 
$56,854,000  spent  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  last  2  years  by  the  Army  alone. 

Of  the  above  total,  small  business  con¬ 
cerns  in  Massachusetts  received  dollar 
volume  of  this  type  of  procurement 
amounting  to  $12,884,000  for  fiscal  1956 
and  $10,680,000  for  fiscal  1957,  a  total  of 
$23,564,000  in  contracts  for  small  busi¬ 
ness  in  Massachusetts  during  the  last  2 
years. 

Complete  State  breakdowns  are  not 
available  for  Air  Force  and  naval  pro¬ 
curement.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
at  least  $9  million  in  naval  contracts  for 
ship  overhauls  and  repairs  were  let  in 
Boston  during  this  period  for  the  mutual 
assistance  program. 


Now,  I  say  to  my  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  “We  seek  no  partisan 
advantage  in  our  support  of  this  bill.” 
The  mutual  security  program  has  bi¬ 
partisan  support  from  the  leading  figures 
in  both  parties.  President  Eisenhower, 
Vice  President  Nixon,  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  former  President  Harry  Truman, 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
and  Adlai  Stevenson  have  all  endorsed 
this  program  wholeheartedly. 

But  if  there  is  any  member  of  this 
House  who  is  not  influenced  by  what 
these  men  think,  I  would  like  to  quote  the 
words  of  General  Nathan  Twining.  This 
is  what  General  Twining  thinks  about 
the  mutual  security  program: 

The  cold  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  depends  upon 
our  collective  security  system  which,  in  turn, 
depends  upon  our  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram. 

There  may  he  some  alternative  to  collec¬ 
tive  security  and  military  assistance.  Maybe 
those  who  make  the  broad  charge  that  all 
money  spent  in  this  area  goes  down  the 
rathole  know  what  the  alternative  is, 
but  so  far  no  military  man  has  been  able  to 
think  of  it. 

We  simply  don’t  have  the  manpower,  the 
materiel  or  the  money  to  take  on  the  en¬ 
tire  defense  of  the  free  world  ourselves  and 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  our  own  defense.  If  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  free  world  falls  or  slips  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain,  our  chances  of  being 
able  to  defend  ourselves  dim  in  proportion. 

Now,  General  Twining  has  no  axe  to 
grind  but  the  axe  of  military  security  for 
the  United  States.  His  words  carry 
weight  with  me.  We  are  in  a  military 
cold  war  and  an  economic  hot  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  They  are  the  two 
barrels  of  the  gun.  The  gun  is  loaded 
and  it  is  pointed  at  the  United  States. 
Never  in  peacetime  have  we  faced  such 
deadly  peril. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  part 
of  our  answer  to  the  Soviet  challenge. 
This  program  must  not  be  weakened. 
We  cannot  fight  this  war  halfheartedly. 
We  face  a  determined  foe.  We  need 
stamina  and  endurance  for  this  struggle. 
We  need  the  qualities  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
Valley  Forge,  Bull  Run  and  Gettysburg, 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Saipan.  We  can¬ 
not — we  must  not — fail  the  Nation  in 
this  crisis.  We  must  pass  this  mutual 
security  bill,  now,  and  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan], 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  remind  the  House  that  there  are 
five  members  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affah's  who  are  voluntarily  retired 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
end  of  the  current  session  and  who  are 
participating  in  the  consideration  of 
mutual-security  legislation  by  the  House 
for  the  last  time. 

The  committee  will  particularly  miss 
the  services  of  our  esteemed  and  distin¬ 
guished  chairman,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  Gordon,  of  Illinois,  and  of 
one  of  the  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  committee,  the  Honorable  John  M, 
VoRYS,  of  Ohio.  Chairman  Gordon  has 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  since  1946  and  has  been  an  active 
observer  and  student  of  international 
affairs  during  that  time.  Those  of  us 
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on  the  committee  have  recognized  his 
broad  understanding  of  world  events  and 
have  turned  to  him  regularly  for  coun¬ 
sel.  He  has  impressed  us  always  with 
the  breadth  of  his  vision.  His  stand  on 
every  issue  has  been  determined  by  his 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
We  will  miss  his  quiet  but  always  firm 
leadership.  All  of  us  sincerely  regret 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  serve  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  Congresses.  John  Vorys  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  since  1939  and  has  person¬ 
ally  participated  in  the  handling  of  war¬ 
time  legislation  which  came  before  the 
committee  as  well  as  the  foreign  aid  and 
other  postwar  legislation.  Congressman 
VoRYS  is  generally  recognized  as  the 
leading  authority  in  Washington  on  for¬ 
eign-aid  legislation.  There  is  no  one  at 
present  in  the  executive  branch  who  has 
participated  actively  in  the  development 
of  the  program  as  long  as  John  Vorys 
has,  and  he  is  frequently  called  on  by  our 
officials  as  well  as  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  for  information  and  for  in¬ 
terpretation  of  various  aspects  of  the 
program.  John  Vorys  will  be  missed 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

All  of  us  will  regret  that  the  Honor¬ 
able  Karl  M.  LeCompte  has  chosen  to 
retire  from  the  committee  and  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Karl  LeCompte  came  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  late  in  his  long 
career  in  the  Congress,  but  he  has  al¬ 
ways  taken  an  active  interest  in  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  Even  before  his  com¬ 
mittee  service  he  took  the  initiative  in 
obtaining  authorization  by  the  Congress 
for  United  States  participation  in  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  jubilee  cele¬ 
bration  in  1951,  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  serve  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
delegation  from  the  House  which  visited 
Australia  at  that  time.  Since  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Karl  LeCompte  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  committee. 
He  has  taken  a  particular  interest  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi¬ 
zations  and  Movements,  of  which  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman, 
and  has  always  been  ready  to  lend  a 
hand  whenever  called  upon.  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  travel  with  Karl 
LeCompte  on  a  number  of  study  missions 
to  other  coimtries  and  have  always  found 
him  a  wise  counselor  and  a  charming 
companion.  All  of  us  on  the  committee 
will  miss  him. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will 
also  be  deprived  in  the  future  of  the 
services  of  the  Honorable  Robert  C. 
Byrd  and  the  Honorable  Winston  L. 
Prouty.  Both  have  shared  earnestly  in 
the  committee’s  work  and  have  rendered 
valuable  service.  Both  aspire  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  other  body  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of 
their  respective  States  and  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  other  body  would  benefit  from 
the  experience  which  these  distinguished 
Members  have  gained  during  their  serv¬ 
ice  as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

(Mr.  CARNAHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con¬ 
gress  levies  taxes — Congress  appropri¬ 


ates  the  moneys.  Congress  has  In  the 
past  been  exceedingly  liberal.  In  fact, 
its  liberality  seems  to  have  become  an 
obsession. 

For  10  years  Congress  has  taxed  our 
people  to  the  point  of  confiscation. 
Yet,  not  enough  to  satisfy  its  extrava¬ 
gant  spending  programs,  still  leaving 
nearly  $300  billion  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  ledger  to  harass  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  unseeable  future. 

In  addition  to  monumental  defense 
items  and  Government  operation  costs, 
the  Congress,  by  authorizing  additional 
departments  and  agencies,  has  imposed 
an  annual  mandatory  obligation  on  the 
economy  of  sums  approaching  $20 
billion. 

Today,  when  a  tax  cut  would  con¬ 
tribute  more  than  anything  else  to 
alleviate  the  present  recession,  even 
with  existing  tax  rates,  the  Congress 
faces  a  further  deficit  and  an  extended 
debt  limit. 

Surely,  with  the  dollar  now  w'orth 
only  48  cents  as  a  result  of  this  huge 
national  debt,  further  decline  with  its 
accompanying  inflated  prices  must  be 
anticipated. 

Apparently  the  Congress  exercises  no 
serious  concern  for  the  future  stability 
of  our  American  free-enterprise  sj'stem. 
At  least  it  would  so  appear  from  the 
potential  financial  involvement  in  pro¬ 
spect  as  proposed  in  numerous  new  bills, 
some  of  which  are  receiving  consider¬ 
able  attention  by  committees. 

The  American  people,  regardless  of 
pereonal  incomes,  already  enduring 
taxation  at  great  sacrifice  wall  resent 
continued  excessive  tax  assessments,  to 
say  nothing  of  further  increases.  Small 
business,  the  backbone  of  pur  economy, 
is  being  confiscated.  Industry  expan¬ 
sion,  while  paying  heavily  on  profits, 
has  advanced  largely  through  tax  write¬ 
offs.  In  fact,  our  whole  economy  suffers 
from  lack  of  assurance  of  a  stable  tax 
policy  and  the  variations  in  Revenue 
Department’s  collection  procedures. 

In  view  of  world  confusion  and  con¬ 
stant  threat  to  our  way  of  life,  an  ade¬ 
quate  defense  program  is  a  must. 
America  will  support  it  if  assured  of 
careful  planning  and  economical  ad¬ 
ministration.  There  is  little  prospect 
that  annual  defense  costs  may  be  ap¬ 
preciably  reduced  in  the  near  future. 
By  the  same  token,  no  relief  from  tax 
requirements  may  be  anticipated  from 
this  source. 

In  this  situation  it  becomes  all  too 
clear  that  the  public  can  expect  no  re¬ 
lief  from  their  tax  burdens  unless  the 
Congress  exercises  its  considered  judg¬ 
ment  in  evaluating  future  legislation 
that  will  add  materially  to  the  already 
existing  mandatory  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

General  salary  increases,  aid  to  edu¬ 
cation  from  grade  schools  to  colleges 
and  universities.  Federal  aid  to  medical 
and  allied  agencies,  and  increased 
grants  to  States  for  the  conduct  of  Fed¬ 
eral-State  matching  programs  are  ideal 
in  their  appeal,  but  for  every  invasion 
into  these  fields  there  must  be  found  an 
additional  source  of  general  tax,  an 
additional  sacrifice  imposed  on  a  public 
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severely  strained  to  meet  the  inflated 
costs  of  living. 

Our  strength  as  a  Nation,  our  ability 
to  resist  Communist  aggression,  presup¬ 
poses  a  satisfied  and  united  people. 
These  goals  will  be  further  from  attain¬ 
ment  if  we  continue  to  impose  heavier 
tax  burdens  and  permit  inflation  to  eat 
away  purchasing  power. 

Inflation  and  national  debt  can  de¬ 
stroy  us  just  as  surely  as  military  aggres¬ 
sion.  Our  Nation,  destitute  of  resources 
and  financially  bankrupt,  could  fall  to 
communism  without  a  shot.  Common- 
sense  dictates  that  w'e  can  no  longer  per¬ 
mit  this  American  trend  to  dissipate  the 
only  dependable  asset  which  in  the  past 
has  been  the  bulwark  of  America’s 
strength  at  home  and  our  leadership 
among  nations  of  the  world ;  viz,  national 
solvency. 

It  is  with  this  view  that  I  approach 
this  problem  of  mutual  security.  We 
have  undertaken  an  enormous  job.  It 
has  cost  us  many  billions  in  taxes  ex¬ 
tracted  from  our  citizens.  That  it  has 
postponed  direct  military  conflict  with 
Communist  Russia  is  admitted.  That  we 
are  further  removed  from  the  day  of 
reckoning  is  subject  to  question. 

However,  as  we  view  the  international 
picture,  most  of  us  agree  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  abruptly  terminate  foreign  aid. 
Many  of  our  commitments  are  valid  and 
must  be  respected,  but  in  doing  so  we 
cannot  afford  to  fail  to  recognize  the 
rules  of  simple  arithmetic.  Either  we 
spend  less  on  defense  and  foreign  aid, 
or  we  deny  ourselves  the  luxury  of  con¬ 
tinued  social-welfare  benefits  at  home. 
We  cannot  have  both  and  remain  a  sol¬ 
vent  nation.  And  without  national  sol¬ 
vency,  we  can  have  neither. 

So  it  comes  to  this  juncture.  We  must 
accept  a  foreign-aid  program  for  the 
time  being  but  refuse  to  admit  that  it 
will  be  continued  into  the  indefinite 
future. 

Most  of  the  nations  now  i-eceiving  our 
financial  and  economic  aid  know  full 
well  that  our  people  will  not  continue  to 
support  our  Government  in  a  program 
that  exacts  from  them  a  major  part  of 
their  resources.  They  will,  however,  re¬ 
luctantly  go  along  with  a  program  that 
assures  annual  reductions  in  apropria- 
tions  for  foreign  aid.  If  this  policy  of 
gradual  reduction  is  followed  and  the 
Congress  consistently  refuses  to  legislate 
social-welfare  schemes  that  can  only  re¬ 
flect  themselves  in  increases  in  the  forced 
personal  contributions  from  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  each  and  every  American  citizen, 
then  we  may  hope  to  move  gradually  to¬ 
ward  a  balanced  budget  when  our  econ¬ 
omy  may  look  forward  to  a  period  of 
sanity  and  solvency. 

I  propose  to  support  amendments  to  be 
offered  for  the  purpose  of  further  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amounts  set  out  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  mutual  security  program, 
also  called  foreign  aid,  has  been  referred 
to  as  a  giveaway,  a  hand-out,  and  pour¬ 
ing  of  United  States  money  down  a  rat- 
hole.  Yet  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
96  Senators  and  435  Congressmen  of 
each  political  party  vote  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  year  after  yeai'. 
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Are  these  legislators  irresponsible  and 
reckless?  Are  they  so  immune  to  criti¬ 
cism  that  they  don’t  Care  whether  they 
cast  unpopular  votes?  Or  do  they  sup¬ 
port  the  program  because  they  believe 
they  must  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  notwithstanding  the 
knowledge  they  will  be  criticized? 

I  believe  they  support  it  for  the  same 
reason  I  do — with  a  reluctance  to  spend 
the  money — but  with  an  honest  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  must  be  spent  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  round  out  our  total  defense 
against  Communist  aggression. 

Of  course,  support  for  the  program 
does  not  endorse  the  horror  cases  you 
sometimes  read  about  where  some 
bungling  incompetent  builds  a  hydro¬ 
electric  project  where  there  is  no  water, 
or  a  cowbarn  where  there  are  no  cows. 
I  am  as  outraged  by  such  things  as  any¬ 
body  else.  But  one  thing  should  be 
made  clear. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  recently  made  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  88  principal  charges  of  waste 
and  mismanagement  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  foreign  aid.  A  good 
portion  of  these  charges  were  set  to  rest 
by  the  investigation.  Corrective  action 
has  been  taken  as  to  the  remainder. 

I  also  want  to  assure  you  that  my  sup¬ 
port  of  the  program  is  not  based  on  any 
of  this  starry-eyed  liberal  business  about 
helping  the  rest  of  the  world  out  of  the 
goodness  of  our  hearts.  I  don’t  think 
you  can  buy  friends  and  I  believe  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  spend  the  people’s 
money  for  any  domestic  or  foreign  pro¬ 
gram  that  does  not  go  for  the  good  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  consistently  sought  to 
amend  out  of  the  mutual  security  legis¬ 
lation  money  that  I  thought  would  not 
accomplish  this  purpose.  I  also  have 
sought  to  amend  the  legislation  in  ways 
I  thought  would  better  accomplish  this 
purpose,  namely,  the  better  protection 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  have  supported  the  program  in  prin¬ 
cipal  solely  and  only  for  the  same  basic 
reasons  that  such  people  as  Senator 
Knowland  h^ve  supported  it.  Namely, 
because  on  thoughtful  analysis  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  our  regular  military  program  in  the 
overall  defense  effort  against  the  Reds. 
In  short,  I  honestly  believe  abandoning 
it  would  seriously  weaken  our  position 
in  the  struggle  against  Communist  ag¬ 
gression. 

History  helps  explain. 

There  almost  always  has  been  some 
aggressor  nation  on  the  march  against 
the  world.  Today  it  is  Red  Russia.  Be¬ 
fore  in  this  century  it  was  Germany  un¬ 
der  Hitler,  Italy  under  Mussolini,  Ger¬ 
many  under  the  Kaiser.  Going  back 
further  yoU  find  it  was  France  under- 
Napoleon,  before  that  it  was  Spain,  and 
so  on. 

Since  each  aggressor’s  ultimate  reward 
has  been  defeat,  history  should  tell  us 
what  inherent  weaknesses  of  aggressors 
to  exploit  to  our  advantage  against  to¬ 
day’s  threat. 

Looking  at  the  historical  pattern  we 
find  four  invariable  characteristics  in  a 
nation  on  the  aggressive  march ; 


First.  Blustering  statement  of  military 
invincibility  calculated  to  frighten  others 
into  submission. 

Second.  Smokescreening  the  aggres¬ 
sive  intept  behind  some  crusading  idea: 
Russian — communism ;  Hitler — race  des¬ 
tiny;  Napoleon — law,  order,  freedom 
from  tyranny,  and  so  forth. 

Third.  Satellization  of  neighboring 
countries. 

Fourth.  Alliances  with  noncontiguous 
countries. 

Each  of  these  historic  characteristics 
mark  Russian  aggression  today. 

History  shows  us  there  is  little  threat¬ 
ened  nations  can  do  about  the  first  two 
listed  characteristics  of  an  aggressor  ex¬ 
cept  employ  counterpropaganda  and 
ideological  techniques.  Our  USIA  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  to  do  just  that.  The 
wisdom  of  recent  cuts  in  the  program  is 
therefore  debatable. 

As  to  the  third,  satellization,  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Napoleon  w'ith  Holland  is 
illustrative : 

Under  French  bayonets  a  completely 
subservient  stooge  government  was 
“elected”  in  Holland.  Once  in  office,  the 
stooges  began  giving  trouble.  Napole¬ 
on’s  answer  was  to  depose  them  and  set 
up  his  own  brother  Louis  as  King  of 
Holland.  Louis  soon  developed  such  a 
fondness  for  his  Dutch  subjects  that  he, 
too,  began  giving  trouble,  was  deposed, 
and  the  territory  incorporated  bodily 
into  France.  There  it  became  a  thorn 
inside  instead  of  outside  the  Napoleonic 
empire  and  contributed  considerably  to 
its  ultimate  breakup. 

The  situation  of  the  Russian  satellites 
today  is  strikingly  similar.  Despite 
stooge  governments,  the  satellization 
process  has  not  yet  been  perfected  to  the 
point  where  these  countries  can  be  relied 
upon  by  the  Soviets  to  strengthen  rather 
than  weaken  their  apparatus  of  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  two  most  powerful  forces 
working  against  the  Russians  are:  First, 
a  spirit  of  nationalism  in  these  countries, 
and,  second,  deep  religious  beliefs  which 
constantly  clash  with  the  atheism  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  The  Soviets  never  have 
seemed  to  realize  their  continuing  an¬ 
tagonism  to  both  these  forces  serves  to 
render  their  satellization  program  im¬ 
perfect  and  incomplete. 

Unless  and  until  the  program  is  per¬ 
fected,  the  satellites  remain  a  source  of 
weakness  to  Russia  and  a  check  on  her 
aggressive  designs.  The  intended  vic¬ 
tims  of  Soviet  aggression,  including  our¬ 
selves,  are  thus  posed  the  problem  of  how 
to  assist  these  forces  and  block  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  satellization  process. 

Even  though  Tito  in  Yugoslavia  and 
Gomulka  in  Poland  are  Communist 
stooges,  are  they  such  imperfect  ones 
that  some  amount  of  aid  would  fur¬ 
ther  their  imperfections?  Or  would  it 
just  take  a  load  off  the  Soviets?  As  a 
conscientious  legislator  I  wish  to  heav¬ 
ens  I  know  for  sure — I  want  to  do  what 
is  best  for  our  country.  Looking  back 
on  history  gives  you  a  general  idea  what 
needs  to  be  done,  but  it  certainly  gives 
you  no  specific  instructions  as  to  the 
right  answer  to  this  particular  question. 
And  avoiding  the  wrong  answer  has 
much  to  do  with  our  future  safety. 
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Getting  to  the  fourth  aggression  char¬ 
acteristic,  alliances,  the  answers  appear 
a  little  more  clearly.  Russia  has  been 
slower  than  expected  in  seeking  alliances. 
Her  first  move  was  toward  China.  As  cor¬ 
rupt  as  was  its  Nationalist  Government 
a  Soviet  alliance 'was  refused.  In  the 
absence  of  effective  .United  States  coun¬ 
termeasures,  that  government  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  Communist  regime  that  did 
ally  itself. 

On  Europe,  w'here  United  States  action 
was  effective  in  blocking  Communist  at¬ 
tempts  to  take  over  several  countries, 
Soviet  alliances  were  frustrated.  Some 
say  these  countries  are  of  little  value  as 
United  States  allies,  so  we  have  not 
gained.  But  the  fact  they  are  not  allies 
of  the  Russians,  who  would  strait  jacket 
them  into  compliance,  is  certainly  a  fac¬ 
tor  favorable  to  us  in  the  balance  of 
power  with  the  Reds.  The  mere  thought 
of  opening  the  Atlantic  and  Mediter¬ 
ranean  seaports  of  France  as  naval  bases 
for  over  500  Russian  submarines  is  a 
United  States  defense  planner’s  night¬ 
mare. 

Of  late  Russia  has  turned  toward  the 
Middle  East  in  particular  for  alliances, 
and  wherever  else  conditions  appeared 
propetious.  For  various  reasons  which 
I  shall  not  go  into,  but  which  are  almost 
universally  agreed  on  by  geopolitical  ex¬ 
perts,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  aggres¬ 
sive  Russia  would  have  turned  toward 
the  vitally  strategic  Middle  East  even 
earlier. 

Thus  far  the  Reds  have  obtained  alli¬ 
ances  with  Egypt  and  Syria.  Neither 
country  is  a  satisfactory  ally  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  strength,,  but 
both  are  highly  important  because  of 
their  weakness  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view  is  their  separation  by  Jordan  and 
Lebanon.  Conversely,  it  is  a  very  definite 
advantage  from  the  free  world  point  of 
view,  including  our  own,  that  Lebanon 
and  Jordan  stay  in  existence  to  continue 
the  separation  of  the  two  countries. 

Jordan  has  little-'Cconomic  reason  for 
existence  as  a  separate  state.  It  was 
formed  under  British  influence  as  a 
buffer  state  to  solve  somewhat  similar 
British  problems  in  the  area  during  an 
earlier  time.  It  has  been  kept  sovereign 
and  independent  by  an  annual  $30  mil¬ 
lion  grant  from  the  British  Government. 
Soviet  subversion  in  Jordan  has  been 
effective  in  creating  conditions  which 
chopped  off  this  subsidy  as  of  March  31 
last  year. 

With  the  Soviets  pulling  strings,  the 
Egyptians  and  Syrians  made  a  phony 
offer  to  put  up  $10  million  each  per  year 
to  help  their  neighbor.  At,  I  believe 
our  behest.  King  Saud  made  a  legitimate 
offer  of  $10  million  a  year.  At  Moscow 
instructions,  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians 
already  have  reneged  on  their  offer  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  collapse  of  the  pro- 
Western  Jordanian  Government  and 
give  them  an  excuse  to  march  in  and 
join  up  with  each  other. 

Much  the  same  situation  exists  as  to 
Jordan.  There  the  prowestern  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  submit  itself  to  Soviet 
domination  as  have  Syria  and  Egjqjt. 
Thus  the  Soviets  are  stirring  up  riots 
and  revolution,  as  you  read  in  cuiTent 
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headlines,  to  replace  the  present  regime 
with  one  subservient  to  the  Communist 
pattern  of  aggression. 

So  we  are  faced  with  the  question: 
Is  it  better  to  let  these  things  happen, 
or  to  put  up  aid  programs  to  forestall 
these  important  steps  toward  consum¬ 
mation  of  Soviet  plans  to  capture  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Middle  East,  control  of  the 
Suez,  and  control  of  Mideast  oil  which 
underlies  Europe’s  economy? 

Those  whose  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  study  of  just  such  things  tell  us  the 
aid  funds  would  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  what  we  would  have  to 
spend  for  increased  defensfe  if  this  So¬ 
viet  aim  should  be  accomplished.  They 
give  a  similar  answer  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  National¬ 
ist  Chinese  Government  in  control  of 
Formosa,  keystone  of  defense  against 
military  aggression  from  across  the  Pa¬ 
cific. 

So  it  goes  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
with  various  other  points  of  a  key  mili¬ 
tary  importance  ai'ound  the  world. 
Most  certainly  these  various  nations 
have  their  own  interest  in  not  being 
gobbled  up  by  the  Communists,  but  we 
also  have  our  own  national  security  at 
stake  in  seeing  to  it  that  they  are  not. 

Now  there  are  some  who  do  not  regard 
the  Soviets  as  being  out  to  take  over  the 
Mideast.  Far  East  or  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  If  they  are  right,  certainly 
there  is  no  need  for  the  program.  But 
most  legislators,  who  do  see  the  Reds  as 
menacing  the  free  world,  think  that 
helping  to  provide  arms  and  economic 
strength  for  the  collective  security  pro¬ 
gram,  organized  throughout  the  free 
world,  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  protec¬ 
tion. 

Let  me  explain  this  by  showing  where 
the  money  goes.  This  year's  request  is 


allocated  as  follows: 

Percent 

Military  assistance _ _ ' _  46 

Defense  support _  21 

Development  loan  fund _  16 

All  other _  17 


Total _ 100 


Military  assistance  makes  possible 
maintenance  of  over  250  active  military 
installations  in  other  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  our  own  strategic  air  bases.  It  keeps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  armed 
and  ready  to  fight  against  the  Commu¬ 
nists  in  such  key  places  as  Korea,  For¬ 
mosa,  Pakistan,  'Turkey,  and  so  forth. 
Just  how  we  could  get  along  without  such 
bases  and  such  manpower  from  other 
countries,  helping  the  total  defense  ef¬ 
fort  against  the  Reds,  is  hard  to  see. 

Defense  support,  largely  in  the  form 
of  supplies,  including  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  and  even  money  to 
pay  soldiers’  wages,  allows  such  anti¬ 
communist  countries  mentioned  above  to 
keep  trained  men  under  arms  which  they 
could  not  otherwise  afford  to  maintain. 
Without  them,  we  would  probably  have 
to  mobilize  United  States  soldiers  at  a 
much  greater  cost  per  soldier  to  do  the 
same  jobs. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  explained  too  well, 
so  I  would  like  to  quote  what  Gen. 
Nathan  F.  Twining,  Chairman  of  the 


Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States,  said  on  that  point: 

The  cold  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
security  of  the  United  States  depends  upon 
our  collective  security  system,  which.  In 
turn,  depends  upon  our  military  assistance 
program. 

There  may  be  some  alternative  to  collective 
security  and  military  assistance.  Maybe 
those  who  make  the  broad  charge  that 
all  money  spent  In  this  area  goes  down  the 
rathole — know  what  that  alternative  Is — 
but  so  far  no  responsible  military  man  has 
been  able  to  think  of  It. 

We  simply  don’t  have  the  manpower,  the 
material  or  the  money  to  take  on  the  en¬ 
tire  defense  of  the  free  world  ourselves  and 
the  defense  of  the  free  world  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  our  own  defense.  If  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  free  world  falls  or  slips  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain,  our  chances  of  being 
able  to  defend  ourselves  dim  in  proportion. 

Development-loan  fund  and  all  other 
lump  together  the  parts  of  the  program 
which,  by  either  loans  or  grants,  seeks  to 
improve  economic  conditions  in  various 
free-world  countries  needing  technical 
skills  and  capital.  The  plain  and  un¬ 
disguised  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent 
such  things  as  occurred  in  Guatemala 
3  or  4  years  back  where  the  Communists 
managed  to  establish  a  beachhead  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Had  not  certain 
mutual  security  contingency  funds  been 
available,  operation  “snatchback”  in  that 
country  could  not  have  succeeded. 

As  of  last  February  1  the  Soviet  bloc 
had  made  their  own  foreign-aid  loans 
and  grants,  totaling  around  $1.6  billion 
to  such  countries  as  Syria,  Egypt,  Ethio¬ 
pia,  Afghanistan,  India,  Burma,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  and  the  like.  These  are  obvious¬ 
ly  for  beachhead  purposes.  By  compari¬ 
son,  Congress  has  been  asked  to  appro¬ 
priate  about  $1.3  billion  for  counter  pur¬ 
poses,  not  of  course,  for  use  in  all  these 
same  countries. 

A  look  at  the  world  map  shows  why 
the  Communists  are  attempting  to  pene¬ 
trate  these  areas.  For  our  protection 
against  their  aggressive  moves  from  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  proper,  we  have 
established  military  and  diplomatic  ar¬ 
rangements  with  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia  which  are  adjacent 
to  Soviet  territory.  This  free-world  pro¬ 
tective  ring  of  nations  around  the  So¬ 
viet  border  has  an  obvious  relation  to  our 
own  defense  if,  in  fact,  the  premise  is 
accepted  that  the  Soviets  really  intend 
to  do  all  possible  to  take  over  the  entire 
world,  and  if,  in  fact,  what  General 
’Twining  says  is  a  correct  assessment  of 
the  situation. 

What  the  Soviets  are  now  attempting 
is  to  leapfrog  over  this  protective  ring 
and  gain  influence  over  countries  in  the 
Mideast,  such  as  Syria  and  Egypt,  in 
the  Far  East,  such  as  Burma  and  Indo¬ 
nesia,  in  Africa,  such  as  Ethiopia,  and  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

If  they  are  successful  with  their  leap¬ 
frogging  operation,  we  will  be  threat¬ 
ened  from  the  rear  by  numerous  Com¬ 
munist  bases  of  aggression,  as  well  as 
from  inside  the  Iron  Curtain  itself.  We 
heed  only  to  remember  how  distressing 
the  Guatemalan  situation  in  our  own 
backyard  was  to  reckon  how  serious  that 
could  be.  The  shameful  and  violent  at¬ 
tacks  on  'Vice  President  Nixon  in  Peru 


as  well  as  the  violence  in  Lebanon  are 
ample  evidence  of  vigorous  Communist 
activities  in  such  countries. 

Looking  at  the  countries  sought  to  be 
penetrated  by  the  Reds,  it  is  apparent 
they  are  concentrating  their  efforts 
where  local  poverty  and  backwardness 
afford  the  best  opportunities  for  taking 
over.  Thus  it  seems  to  many  that,  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  our  own  defense  and 
security,  is  an  effort  to  make  some  im¬ 
provements  in  the  economies  of  such 
countries  to  make  them  less  susceptible 
to  Communist  false  promises  of  economic 
miracles  and  short  cuts  to  progress. 

Thus,  in  relation  to  our  dii-ect  military 
defense  budget  of  something  over  $42 
billion,  the  something  less  than  $4  bil¬ 
lion  proposed  to  be  spent  for  military 
and  economic  foreign  aid  would  seem 
reasonably  i-equired  to  round  out  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  our  overall  United  States 
defense  effort. 

There  is  another  factor  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  matter  that  also  bears  some 
thought.  Contrary  to  some  beliefs,  for¬ 
eign  aid  money  is  not  simply  turned  over 
in  the  form  of  greenbacks  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Seventy-eight  percent  of  this 
money  is  actually  spent  in  the  United 
States  to  buy  items  which  then  are 
shipped  overseas.  The  latest  calcula¬ 
tions  show  that  the  program  provides 
roughly  600,000  jobs  in  the  United 
States,  and  about  35,000  of  them  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Nor  is  the  other  22  percent  of 
foreign  aid  money  wholly  lost.  It  comes 
back  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  dol¬ 
lar  payments  for  United  States  items 
purchased  by  these  foreign  countries. 

These  foregoing  considerations,  along 
with  others  not  specifically  mentioned, 
ai’e  in  the  minds  of  the  Nation’s  legisla¬ 
tors  when  they  vote  on  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program.  They  should  be  reas¬ 
suring  even  to  those  who  for  reasons  of 
their  own  convictions  oppose  the  pro¬ 
gram.  For  they  indicate  that  those  for, 
as  well  as  those  against  the  program, 
have  taken  their  positions  responsibly 
and  in  full  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
they  have  available.  Thus  their  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  best  for 
the  United  States  are  matters  of  honest 
differences  in  judgments,  but  not  ir¬ 
responsibility. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
profound  respect  for  the  opinions  of  my 
constituents,  as  evidenced  by  their  re¬ 
sponses  to  my  periodic  questionnaires. 
In  the  past  few  yeai’S  I  have  included  a 
question  dealing  with  continued  foreign- 
aid  legislation.  The  most  recent  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  out  during  this  session  has 
once  again  disclosed  the  substantial  op¬ 
position  of  the  people  in  my  district  to 
this  program.  This  is  not  my  sole  basis, 
but  is  just  one  of  the  factors  taken  into 
consideration  in  arriving  at  my  conclu¬ 
sion  as  to  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  country  and  its  citizens. 

Let  us  look  at  the  overall  figures  which 
pertain  to  this  legislation.  It  is  reported 
that  on  June  30,  1958,  there  will  be  a 
total  unexpended  balance  of  $5,194,- 
922,000,  to  which  we  add  the  amount 
recommended  in  this  bill  of  $2,958,900,- 
000,  in  addition  to  $644,192,500  which 
was  authorized  last  year.  The  total  dol- 
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lar  pipeline  is,  therefore,  $8,798,014,500. 
It  is  also  reported  that  there  is  on  hand 
in  local  currencies  administered  by  mu¬ 
tual-security  agencies  the  sum  of  $3,331,- 
293.000.  The  final  grand  total,  therefore, 
if  the  present  legislation  is  adopted  as 
reported,  will  be  $12,129,307,500 — quite  a 
pipeline,  to  say  the  least.  So  we  find, 
Mr.  Chairnjan,  that  we  could  very  well 
carry  on  any  sound  program  with  what 
is  still  in  the  pipelines  without  author¬ 
izing  additional  billions  of  the  American 
taxpayers’  dollars. 

It  might  be  well  to  here  pause  and 
review  some  of  the  distressing  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  policy  which  over  the 
years  has  brought  us  no  friends,  nor  has 
it  created  an  atmosphere  of  peace.  This 
in  spite  of  the  continuance  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  for  13  years  at  a  cost  in  excess  of 
$70  billion,  of  which  Communist  coun¬ 
tries  received  an  estimated  $2,252,112,000. 
How  can  one  justify  the  advocates  of  the 
foreign  aid’s  argument  that  its  prime 
purpose  is  to  defend  the  free  world 
against  communism  when  we  admittedly 
send  aid  to  our  mortal  enemies — the 
Communists.  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
we  find  a  continuation  of  support  for 
such  countries  as  India,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Poland,  whose  allegiance  to  the  aims  and 
policies  of  communism  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted — just  look  at  their  past  perform¬ 
ances.  No  one  has  ever  satisfactorily  re¬ 
futed  the  reports  of  v.'aste,  extravagance, 
and  outright  dishonesty  on  the  part  of 
recipients  of  this  aid.  It  is  hardly  be¬ 
lievable  that  the  American  people’s 
money  is  spent,  first,  on  a  survey  to 
ascertain  the  sexual  habits  of  Nehru’s 
Indians;  second,  $1  million  to  bolster  the 
fishing  industry  of  Pakistan;  third,  the 
building  of  a  military  highway  of  highly 
questionable  value  in  Vietnam;  fourth, 
to  plant  wild-grass  shoots  along. public 
highways  in  Lebanon;  fifth,  to  pay  for 
expensive  airfields  in  Afghanistan,  w’here 
most  travel  is  still  done  on  the  backs  of 
camels:  sixth,  providing  costly  electronic 
microscopes  and  technical  equipment  in 
regions  of  the  Philippines,  where  no 
power  is  available  for  their  use;  seventh, 
expending  funds  to  buy  luxury  goods  and 
to  protect  the  internal  political  groups 
of  Laos;  eighth,  in  Thailand  to  build  a 
highway  estimated  to  cost  $6.5  million, 
on  which  we  have  already  spent  $18  mil¬ 
lion  for  just  about  half  of  the  originally 
planned  highway  for  use  by  9,000  auto¬ 
mobiles;  ninth,  providing  dress  suits  for 
Grecian  undertakers;  tenth,  public  baths 
for  Egyptian  cameldrivers;  eleventh,  free 
airplane  rides  for  thousands  of  Arabs  to 
visit  their  religious  shrine  in  Mecca;  and, 
finally,  twelfth,  in  spite  of  the  discovery 
of  loose,  slipshod,  and  unbusinesslike 
spending  of  more  than  $250  million  in 
Iran,  the  Shah  tells  us  to  come  across 
with  more  millions  to  support  his  army 
or  he  will  seek  the  cash  from  Moscow — 
this  may  be  a  good  place  to  call  the 
bluff — and  let  us  see  what  Russia  can 
or  will  do. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  it  is 
better  to  spend  this  money  than  to  have 
our  boys  on  foreign  soil.  Let  us  explore 
that  myth  right  here  and  now.  Today 
we  have  more  men  of  our  fighting  forces 
spread  all  over  the  world  than  at  any 
other  given  peacetime  in  pur  history.  I 


have  always  maintained  that  our  coimtry 
must  have  the  best  military  establish¬ 
ment  since  it  remains  the  sole  bulwark 
against  communism  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  help  other 
nations  reduce  their  own  national  debt, 
balance  their  budgets,  and  give  reduc¬ 
tions  in  taxes  to  their  people,  while  we 
expect  the  American  taxpayer  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  his  heavy  “taxload.  It  is 
all  right  to  talk  about  increasing  the 
standard  of  living  of  others  throughout 
the  world,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  find  one  good  morning  that  we  have 
done  just  the  reverse  and  reduced  our 
own  standard  of  living.  We  owe  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  our  American  people  to  prac¬ 
tice  financial  and  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  foreign 
aid  or  mutual  security  has  now  reached 
a  critical  stage  and  this  legislation  will 
establish  a  pattern  for  years  to  come. 
Blither  the  program  will  begin  to  contract 
or  it  will  continue  to  expand.  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  to  contract.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  these  views,  I  desire  to  place  be¬ 
fore  the  House  certain  facts  and  con¬ 
clusions. 

First.  By  June  30,  1958  expenditures 
for  military  and  economic  foreign  aid 
since  July  1,  1945  will  have  amounted  to 
approximately  $70  billion.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  one  quarter  of  our  national 
debt.  The  interest  on  this  sum  approx¬ 
imates  $2.5  billion  annually  which  is  a 
continuing  charge  and  must  be  added  to 
the  annual  expenditures  of  foreign  aid  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  total  yearly  cost. 
As  foreign  aid  expenditures  grow  so  will 
the  interest  charges. 

Second.  Annual  military  and  econom¬ 
ic  foreign  aid  expenditures  have  averaged 
at  least  $4.5  billion  in  recent  years  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  any  reduction.  On 
the  contrary  the  President  will  request 
foj  fiscal  year  1959  $1  billion  more  of 
new  money  than  was  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1958. 

Third.  Under  the  Marshal  plan  in 
1948,  foreign  aid  was  given  to  some  14 
countries.  Assistance  is  now  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  67  countries  and  the  number 
of  recipients  is  increasing  each  year. 

-Fourth.  The  managers  of  foreign  aid 
have  represented  that  75  percent  of  our 
assistance  is  military.  This  is  inaccu¬ 
rate.  In  fact  more  than  60  percent  of 
foreign  aid  expenditures  are  for  nonmili¬ 
tary  items  and  services. 

Fifth.  Very  large  amounts  of  military 
aid  have  been  wasted  by  bad  planning, 
mismanagement  and  lack  of  proper  con¬ 
trols. 

Sixth.  The  waste -and  extravagence  in 
every  phase  of  the  economic  aid  program 
have  been  grotesque.  The  list  of  horri¬ 
ble  examples  in  country  and  country 
over  the  years  is  far  too  long  to  enume¬ 
rate  and  the  amount  dissipated  runs  into 
billions  of  dollars. 

Seventh.  Point  4  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  as  a  means  of  teaching  teachers 
and  imparting  American  skills  and  know¬ 
how.  However,  it  has  become  inextri¬ 
cably  involved  with  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  liish  engineering  contracts  and 
surveys,  and  other  programs  that  have 
no  relationship  to  the  original  purposes. 
It  has  also  become  so  diffused  through 
our  efforts  to  do  a  little  of  everything  in 
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every  part  of  the  world  that  at  last 
count  we  were  conducting  nearly  2,000 
technical  cooperation  projects.  It  has 
proved  impossible  to  man  and  supervise 
all  these  projects  properly. 

Eighth.  Large  amounts  of  foreign  aid 
have  been  used  to  meet  the  deficits  and  to 
reduce  the  internal  debts  of  recipient 
countries.  United  States  treasm-y 
checks  have  been  handed  to  ministers  of 
certain  countries  for  budget  support  or 
other  purposes  without  further  knowl¬ 
edge  of  who  ultimately  received  the 
money  and  how  it  was  spent. 

Ninth.  More  than  $2  billion  of  foreign 
aid  has  been  given  away  to  countries 
antagonistic  or  unsympathetic  to  the 
United  States  and  to  our  way  of  life. 
This  includes  Russia. 

Tenth.  Large  grants  and  loans  have 
been  made  to  countries  that  have  done 
everything  possible  to  discourage  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  foreign  private  capital. 

Eleventh.  A  significant  amount  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  has  been  accorded  to  recipient 
countries  in  the  absence  of  adequately 
justified  programs.  This  kind  of  polit¬ 
ical  assistance  becomes  a  substitute  for 
sound  diplomacy  and  definite  policies 
and  therefore  takes  on  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  bribery  or  blackmail. 

Twelfth.  The  Development  Lending 
Fund  upon  which  the  administration 
now  places  so  much  emphasis  is  unsound 
in  its  conception  because  of  the  weight 
given  to  soft  currency  loans.  The  Fair¬ 
less  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  study  foreign  aid,  condemned  soft 
loans  and  said,  “our  relations  with  other 
countries  will  suffer  from  United  States 
control  of  large  amounts  of  their  cur¬ 
rencies.”  We  cannot  convert  these  cur¬ 
rencies  into  dollars,  and  shall  therefore 
either  have  to  use  them  within  the  coun¬ 
tries  under  conditions  that  open  us  to  the 
charge  of  imperialism  or  give  them  away 
in  which  case  the  so-called  loans  become 
a  device  for  further  grant  aid. 

Thirteenth.  Administration  propa¬ 
ganda  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet  bloc 
is  outspending  the  United  States  in  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  countries  we  wish  to 
preserve  for  the  free  world  is  entirely  in¬ 
correct,  as  I  understand  the  facts. 

Fourteenth.  In  the  expansion  of  this 
vast  program  which  started  as  a  4-year 
emergency  project  under  the  Marshall 
plan  but  which  is  now  put  forward  by 
the  administration  as  a  semipermanent 
instrument  of  our  foreign  policy,  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  and  self-perpetuating 
bureaucracy  has  entrenched  itself  and 
in  reality  controls  both  policy  and  op¬ 
erations.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  bureaucracy  is  convinced  that 
man’s  life  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
must  be  planned  and  regulated  with  the 
help  of  foreign  aid  funds.  This  is  not 
the  traditional  American  way  of  think¬ 
ing. 

I,  for  one,  cannot  accept  the  mutual- 
security  bill  in  its  present  form  with  all 
its  waste  or  as  an  ever-expanding  and 
permanent  political  giveaway. 

Reasons  for  this  conviction  are  simple. 
What  we,  as  a  Nation,  are  now  doing  is 
beyond  our  capacity  to  plan,  staff,  and 
manage  properly  and  our  stated  long- 
range  objectives  are  over  and  above  the 
•  ability  of  any  government  to  achieve. 
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We  cannot  buy  friends  or  allies,  nor  can 
,we  influence  men’s  political  attitudes 
and  change  the  ancient  cultural  pat¬ 
terns  of  other  countries  by  the  use  of 
dollars.  To  suppose  that  we  can  is  to 
accept  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  economic 
determinism.  Many  of  the  things  we 
are  undertaking  in  the  technical  and 
economic  development  programs  cannot 
be  absorbed  by  the  recipients  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  if  ever.  The  more  deeply 
we  become  committed  the  greater  will 
be  the  demands  upon  us  by  the  recipient 
countries.  The  longer  they  cih  count 
upon  our  aid  the  less  will  be  their  in¬ 
centive  to  create  the  foundation  for  their 
own  self-development.  Since  they  can¬ 
not  progress  fast  enough  to  use  pro¬ 
ductively  all  of  the  aid  they  manage  to 
extract  fi'om  us  an  inci'easing  amount 
of  our  dollars  will  go  into  budget  sup¬ 
port  as  a  political  expedient.  This  can 
prove  to  be  a  bottomless  pit  resulting 
in  the  worst  kinds  of  inflation,  the  so¬ 
cialization  of  most  cf  the  undeveloped 
countries  and  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  recognize  we  are  so  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  to  foreign  aid  in  a  number  of 
countries  that  any  abrupt  cessation 
would  almost  surely  bring  about  grave 
political  and  economic  consequences. 
Since  continuation  in  these  areas  is  in¬ 
escapable  we  must  go  on  for  the  time 
being,  but  I  urge  that  an  all-out  effort 
be  made  now  to  assure  better  use  of 
appropriated  funds  and  the  adoption  of 
policies  that  would  result  in  the  gradual 
contraction  and  eventual  termination  of 
the  program  rather  than  its  indefinite 
expansion.  The  way  to  start  is  to  reduce 
appropriations  drastically  this  year,  and 
thereby  compel  a  reorganization  of  the 
personnel  structure  and  place  an  auto¬ 
matic  check  upon  profligate  spending 
and  political  giveaways.  There  is 
enough  money  in  the  pipeline  without 
authorizing  more. 

Signs  point  to  a  large  national  budg¬ 
etary  deficit  for  next  year  with  further 
infiation.  Under  these  circumstances 
how  much  more  foreign  aid  waste  can 
our  people  stand? 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  stop  and 
evaluate  the  program  before  authorizing 
more  expenditures. 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  our  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carna¬ 
han!  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  MerrowI,  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  the  unique  and  unusual  manner  in 
which  they  presented  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  bill  in  opening  the  general 
debate  on  yesterday. 

Not  only  the  arguments,  including 
facts  and  figures,  which  they  presented, 
but  the  dual  manner  in  which  presented, 
made  one  of  the  most  effectual  and  con¬ 
vincing  statements  that  I  have  ever 
heard  in  support  of  a  bill  during  my  32 
years  of  membership  in  this  body. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Car¬ 
nahan,  a  Democrat,  and  Mr.  Merrow,  a 
Republican,  presented  the  statement 
jointly  and  with  such  complete  unanim¬ 
ity  of  thought  and  argument  made  plain 
the  bipartisan  character  of  the  support 


that  is  being  given  to  this  bill.  It  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  its  passage  by  a 
majority  that  will  demonstrate  that  in 
our  foreign  affaus  both  political  parties 
think  and  act  together  for  the  good  of 
our  counti-y. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  act  in  times 
such  as  the  present  with  unity  of  purpose 
and  absence  of  partisanship.  Unity  of 
political  parties  within  our  own  country 
in  solving  world  problems  that  affect 
our  national  security  is  not  only  neces¬ 
sary,  as  well  as  advisable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  our  individual  national  best 
interest,  but  also  because  it  means  addi¬ 
tional  strength  and  infiuence  upon  our 
part  with  our  allies  throughout  the 
world. 

The  enemies  of  our  country  and  the 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  are  tire¬ 
less.  in  their  efforts  to  bring  disunity 
within  the  ranks  of  the  free  nations. 
They  know  that  so  long  as  we  stand  to¬ 
gether  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  purpose  to  take  over  the 
free  nations  and  thei’eby  inile  the  world. 
It  behooves  us  .therefore,  to  be  alert  and 
bring  every  power  that  we  individually 
and  collectively  as  free  nations  can  mus¬ 
ter  to  maintain  and  make  secure  our 
existence  as  free  nations. 

In  this  great  struggle  our  Nation  has 
taken  the  leadership.  The  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  look  to  us  for  leader¬ 
ship  as  the  most  outstanding  democracy 
in  the  world.  We  cannot  fail  them  at 
this  critical  time.  To  do  so  would  mean 
capitulation  to  the  forces  of  evil.  The 
results  that  would  follow  are  fearful  to 
contemplate.  It  is  true  that  the  support 
we  have  extended  to  our  less  able  allies 
for  a  period  of  years  has  cost  us  money, 
but  who  will  dispute  the  fact  that  it  has 
brought  us  highly  beneficial  results. 
The  solidarity  that  our  aid  has  brought 
among  the  free  nations  has  been  helpful 
in  maintaining  peace. 

We  have  the  choice  of  saving  dollars 
or  saving  the  lives  of  our  boys.  I  speak 
not  only  my  own.  thought,  but  I  believe 
I  speak  the  desire  of  America  when  I 
say  the  people  of  this  Nation  would 
rather  see  us  expend  money  in  foreign 
lands  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this 
bill  than  expend  the  lives  of  our  boys 
on  foreign  batlefields. 

Too  frequently  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
amount  of  money  our  Nation  expends  to 
support  the  mutual  security  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
amount  that  the  nations  themselves, 
who  received  our  aid,  expend  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  program.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  well  to  realize  that  during 
the  8  yeare  of  this  mutual  effort  our  con¬ 
tributions  have  been  but  a  small  part 
of  the  total.  During  this  period  we  have 
contributed  approximately  $20  billion 
for  military  assistance,  while  nations  as¬ 
sociated  with  us  in  this  collective  security 
effort  have  made  defense  expenditures 
totaling  $122  billion.  Furthermore,  it 
should  also  be  realized  that  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  money  appropriated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  is  actually  ex¬ 
pended  in  this  covmtry  in  the  production 
of  the  many  items  provided  by  us  for 
the  aid  of  other  nations.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  money  actually 
spent  in  this  country  under  the  terms 
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of  this  bill  will  give  employment  to 
600,000  workers  in  our  own  country. 

Thus,  it  is  not  a  one-way  street.  It 
is  mutual  and  the  results  of  combined 
contributions  inure  to  our  benefit  as  well 
as  to  the  nations  assisted  by  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  making  strong  our  mutual  se¬ 
curity.  The  importance  of  this  joint 
effort  that  not  only  sti'engthens  the 
military  but  also  the  economic  forces 
of  our  allies  throughout  the  world  can 
be  better  appreciated  when  it  is  realized 
that  all  that  is  accomplished  becomes 
available  to  us  in  time  of  need.  This  is 
by  reason  of  the  agreements  we  have 
made  based  on  mutual  security.  This 
can  be  of  tremendous  value  to  us  if  we 
should  ever  Eigain  become  engaged  in 
global  war.  We  certainly  trust  that 
such  an  emergency  will  not  arise  again. 
But,  to  be  prepared  is  the  course  of 
wisdom.  Fmthermore,  and,  likewise  of 
great  importance  is  the  fact  that  the 
strength  to  resist  that  is  created  by  joint 
efforts  is  undoubtedly  a  deterrent 
against  the  starting  of  war  by  our 
enemies. 

The  importance  of  mutual  security 
should  be  considered  not  only  from  a 
military  standpoint  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  economic  advantage 
that  is  created  by  the  aid  we  expend 
of  an  economic  character.  Such  aid 
likewise  gives  strength  to  our  weaker 
allies.  It  makes  them  more  self-reliant. 
It  strengthens  their  ability  to  maintain 
democratic  principles.  It  makes  them 
less  likely  to  succumb  to  the  wiles  of  a 
designing  enemy.  They  need  us  and  we 
need  them.  No  one  nation  can  fight  the 
battle  of  freedom  alone.  Our  enemies 
are  powerful.  We  must  adopt  every 
possible  means  to  enable  us  and  our  al¬ 
lies  to  also  be  strong.  This  means  the 
giving  of  economic  as  well  as  military 
aid. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  as  opponents 
of  this  bill  assert,  that  there  should  be 
an  improved  administration  of  the  aid 
we  extend,  which  in  some  instances  has 
been  lax  and  merits  the  criticism  that 
has  been  brought  upon  it,  but,  this  in 
itself  in  my  opinion  is  not  sufiBcient 
justification  for  refusing  all  aid.  The 
remedy  is  to  improve  the  methods  of 
administration  so  that  only  what  is  nec¬ 
essary  and  calculated  to  produce  the 
best  results  be  undertaken.  I  also  agree 
that  there  should  be  a  constant  and 
careful  review  of  all  the  conditions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  entire  program.  And,  par¬ 
ticularly  do  I  feel  that  means  should  be 
adopted  to  bring  to  our  allies  a  better- 
understanding  of  the  altruistic  purpose 
that  dominates  our  Nation  in  the  aid  it 
extends.  There  is  evidence  at  times  of 
a  lack  of  appreciation  or  understand¬ 
ing.  This  could  and  should  be  corrected. 
However,  regardless  of  the  necessity 
there  may  be  at  times  for  improved  ad¬ 
ministration  and  improved  under-stand¬ 
ing,  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  overall  results  have  been  most  grati¬ 
fying.  We  have  seen  weak  nations 
made  stronger  and  more  determined  to 
lead  the  way  of  life  that  is  based  upon 
individual  freedom.  The  onward  rush 
of  commrmism  has  been  stopped  and  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  made  stronger 
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and  more  determined  to  hold  the  line 
against  Commimist  aggression.  And, 
above  aU,  we  have  peace  and  not  war. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  never  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  strengthen  the  free  world  by 
providing  mutual  security.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  these  uncertain  and  perilous 
times.  It  is  based  upon  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  that  there  is  strength  in 
unity. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  leaders 
in  every  activity  of  our  national  life — 
business,  finance,  education,  and  re¬ 
ligion,  as  well  as  that  of  our  military 
advisers.  It  deserves  and  should  have 
our  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  feel  that  any  argument 
I  may  present  against  the  mutual  secur¬ 
ity  bill  before  us  will  convince  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  to  vote  for  or  against 
it.  In  all  humility  and  respect,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  long  debate  on  this  legis¬ 
lation  which  has  transpired  has  changed 
few  minds  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  had 
the  vote  on  this  bill  been  taken  Mon¬ 
day,  the  results  would  be  materially  the 
same  as  they  will  be  at  the  close  of  the 
long  and  oft  repeated  claims  of  both  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  program. 

However,  I  feel  obliged  to  speak  out 
against  the  bill  before,  us  because  it  is 
my  deep  conviction  that  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  is  neither  mutual  nor  does  it 
offer  any  evidence  that  any  degree  of  se¬ 
curity  has  been  achieved  by  it. 

To  properly  appraise  the  program  be¬ 
fore  us,  one  must  start  with  the  prem¬ 
ise  of  its  existence.  Foreign  aid  was 
inaugurated  as  the  Marshall  plan  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II  and  was  designed 
specifically  to  assist  war-torn  nations 
in  a  reconstruction  program.  Our  pres¬ 
ent  foreign-aid  program  followed  the 
termination  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Here, 
more  than  a  decade  and  $76  billion  later 
we  find  ourselves  with  a  “bull  by  the 
tail.”  Let  me  ask  every  Member  of  the 
House  this  question:  Have  we  gained  in 
stature  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  or 
have  we  won  more  people  of  the  world  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  during  this  past 
decade?  This  is  a  question  that  I  do 
not  have  to  answer  for  there  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  answer  than  international  events 
have  already  written  into  history.  One 
can  dispute  the  future  because  there  is 
no  way  of  seeing  ahead  and  offering  any 
proof  of  projection.  But  history,  as  it  is 
written,  can  hardly  be  disputed  even  by 
a  stretch  of  interpretation. 

There  are  those  in  my  district  who 
admit  that  the  program  has  failed  badly 
in  achieving  the  purpose  of  its  origina¬ 
tion.  Yet  they  are  willing  to  accept  it 
as  a  means  of  doing  good  for  other  na¬ 
tions.  But,  has  it  done  good  for  the 
gallant  anti-Communist  rebfels  who  are 
today  waging  a  battle  for  freedom  from 
communism?  Are  we  not  standing  by 
and  watching  pro-Communist  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia  assist¬ 
ing  the  pro-Communist  government  of 
Indonesia  strike  down  those  who  dare 
fight  to  remain  free?  If  this  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  doing  good,  then  my  con¬ 
ceptions  are  entirely  diametrical  to 
those  who  feel  otherwise. 


It  is  time  that  we  stop  being  naive 
about  this  program  upon  which  we  Tiave 
embarked  and  upon  which  we  are  reach¬ 
ing  the  point  of  no  return.  Listed  below 
are  the  Communist  countries  who  have 
received  aid  from  us  from  July  1,  1945 
through  June  30,  1957: 

Albania _ 

Czechoslovakia _ 

East  Germany _ 

Hungary _ 

Poland _ 

Soviet  Union _ 

Yugoslavia _ 


$20,  444,  000 
215,410  000 
17,  339,  000 
31,  938,  000 
442,  698,  000 
687,  929,  000 
836,  354,  000 


Total . . . .  2,252,112,000 


And,  to  further  show  that  even  during 
the  past  2  years  we  have  aided  Commu¬ 
nist  nations,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that 
we  have  spent  a  total  of  $55,428,000 
in  East  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  from  July  1, 1956,  to  June  30,  1957. 

We  gave  more  than  $10  million  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  to  Communist  Hungary  where 
the  Red  Army  crushed  the  anti-Commu¬ 
nist  rebellion  of  free  men. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  reminded  too 
that  six  nations  who  received  aid  from 
the  United  States  under  this  mutual 
security  program  refused  to  support  the 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  last 
September  which  simply  cited  the  Com¬ 
munists  for  their  brutality  in  Hungary 
the  previous  year.  Specifically,  these 
nations  were  Nepal,  Saudi  Arabia,  India, 
Indonesia,  Afghanistan  and  Ceylon, 
Does  not  any  intelligent  person  ask  him¬ 
self  in  the  face  of  this  action:  If  these 
nations  refused  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  in  the  United  Nations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  moral  issue  such  as  was  in¬ 
volved  in  Hungary,  could  we  possibly 
conceive  that  any  one  of  them  would 
support  us  if  a  real  emergency  arose? 

Even  members  of  the  clergy  and  the 
American  people  who  are  desirous  of 
doing  good  for  other  nations  must  find 
themselves  caught  in  the  web  of  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  this  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram.  Let  us  not  forget  that  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  sums  appropriated  are 
for  military  assistance.  The  rest  is  for 
economic  and  technical  assistance  with 
the  latter  representing  a  very  small  part 
of  each  foreign  aid  dollar  and  in  my 
opinion  the  technical  assistance  phase 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  is  certainly 
the  most  justifiable  of  these  three 
phases.  But,  we  mxist  remember  that 
the  mutual  security  bill  embraces  all 
categories  of  assistance  in  a  single  pack¬ 
age — an  all  or  nothing  at  all  proposal. 

The  United  States  represents  less  than 
7  percent  of  the  total  population  of  the 
world.  Although  many  may  be  under 
the  impression  that  we  have  most  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  a  simple  survey  of 
the  natural  resources  from  which  all 
wealth  is  derived  proved  quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  There  are  many  nations  receiv¬ 
ing  economic  assistance  from  us  who 
have  an  abundance  of  resource  wealth. 
They  have  just  simply  not  attempted 
or  learned  to  apply  their  human  re¬ 
sources  to  develop  it.  It  is  upon  this 
reasoning  that  I  feel  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  phase  of  foreign  aid,  if  it  must 
be  called  that,  is  feasible. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  even  assum¬ 
ing  that  economic^aid  in  all  areas  of 
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need  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
deterring  the  spread  of  communism,  we 
must  logically  accept  the  fact  that  satis¬ 
fying  want  for  the  moment  offers*  no 
permanent  answer  and  unless  there  is 
a  permanent  answer  to  kindling  the  de¬ 
sire  of  men  and  nations  to  be  free — 
where  do  we  go  from  here — and  what 
period  of  time  can  we  possibly  project 
to  the  ultimate  achievement  of  this  pro¬ 
gram?  Certainly  no  one  I  have  asked 
this  question  can  offer  any  logical'  an¬ 
swer. 

When  we  get  into  the  realm  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  we  embark  ui>on  new 
problems,  new  risks  and  new  calcula¬ 
tions.  Take  any  one  of  the  many  small 
nations.  Some  are  smaller  in  area  than 
our  own  State  of  Illinois — and  try  to 
project  their  effectiveness  as  a  military 
force  in  the  event  of  an  aU  out  war. 
We  need  only  to  look  back  at  the  so- 
called  invulnearable  Maginot  Line  which 
was  smashed  in  a  matter  of  days  by  the 
German  offensive  at  the  start  of  World 
War  II.  Is  one  sensibly  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  with  its  highly  trained 
massed  forces — with  its  modern  weap¬ 
ons  and  nuclear  offensive  power  would 
find  any  resistance  in  these  small  na¬ 
tions — even  if  their  forces  were  com¬ 
bined? 

Or  are  we  to  assume  that  this  military 
assistance  is  merely  a  form  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  granting  the  establishment  of 
our  own  bases  in  a  defense  perimeter 
around  the  Soviet  Union.  This  would 
have  to  be  the  reasoning  behind  military 
assistance  in  my  opinion — for  currently 
the  United  States  military  bases  are  the 
only  means  by  which  we  could  retaliate 
effectively  today  if  we  were  attacked. 

But,  within  a  comparatively  short  time, 
even  this  is  likely  to  change  as  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  nuclear  weapons  both  from 
the  air  and  sea  reach  their  final  stages. 
All  of  these  factors  tied  closely  to  the 
purse  strings  of  our  own  economy  and 
fiscal  stability  leave  grave  doubts — ■ 
doubts  from  which  decisions  must  be 
made. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  further  drain 
on  the  Federal  Treasury  in  the  face  of 
the  greatest  national  debt  we  have  ever 
borne  may  well  create  a  greater  threat 
to  our  security  as  a  nation  than  that  of 
the  Communist  enemy.  If  this  Nation, 
as  a  bastion  for  democracy,  spends  it¬ 
self  into  bankruptcy  we  may  not  only  be 
forced  to  discontinue  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  but  likewise  yield  to  the  forces  that 
would  destroy  the  way  of  free  men  all 
over  the  world. 

UNWANTED  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it'  is 
interesting  and  timely  to  note  the  dis¬ 
agreement  between  political  leaders  in 
that  far  away  land  of  Nepal  regarding 
the  methods  and  effects  of  our  aid  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  serious  that  any  of  these 
leaders  should  believe  that  American 
officials  are  interfering  with  J^epal’s 
internal  affairs  or  using  bullying  tac¬ 
tics  to  force  foreign  aid  upon  their  peo¬ 
ple. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  kind 
of  aid  that  we  are  currently  rendering 
to  Nepal,  an  ancient  mountain  kingdom 
11,000  miles  from  Washington.  Up  to 
1950  Nepal  was  virtually  isolated  fi'om 
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the  civilized  world.  Naturally,  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  country  are  not  modern,  and 
telephones,  railroads,  highways  and 
literacy  are  being  developed. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
so  much  difficulty  getting  Federal  as¬ 
sistance  for  airports,  hospitals,  training 
teachers,  improving  rm-al  health  and 
building  I'oads  and  additional  communi¬ 
cations  systems  in  our  own  country,  it 
is  pertinent  to  note  that  our  foreign-aid 
officials  are  considering  these  things  for 
Nepal. 

Already  more  than  $10  million  has 
been  pumped  into  this  small  kingdom, 
and  it  is  planned  to  spend  $10  million 
more  this  year  on  a  host  of  welfare 
problems,  multipurpose  development 
schemes,  opening  up  virgin  territory, 
road  systems,  and  roadways  to  connect 
various  parts  of  the  realm. 

Reports  of  such  activities  do  not  tend 
to  enhance  the  current  opinions  held  by 
the  American  people  regarding  some  of 
the  programs  being  carried  forward  by 
our  foreign  aid  officials.  But  the  Nepal 
experience  has  numerous  counterparts, 
of  that  we  can  be  sure,  and  it  is  a  very 
serious  problem  for  the  Congress  to 
consider  and  act  upon. 

If  Congress  would  move  to  eliminate 
the  abuses  and  instances  of  waste,  ex¬ 
travagance,  and  improvidence  in  the  aid 
program,  it  would  not  only  bring  it  more 
in  line  with  American  public  opinion, 
but  it  would  also  meet  with  the  approval 
of  many  leaders  and  people  throughout 
the  free  world.  Such  action  would 
strengthen  the  pi’ogram  in  an  immeasur¬ 
able  degree. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  re¬ 
cent  article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  regarding  our  foreign  aid  in 
Nepal. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
May  4,  1958] 

Nepal  Politicians  Split  Over  Value  of 
United  States  Aid 

Katmandu,  Nepal. — The  American  foreign- 
aid  program  has  became  a  political  football 
in  this  mountain  kingdom  11^000  miles  from 
Washington. 

Some  Nepalese  politicians  have  little  that 
is  good  to  say  for  a  program  which  already 
has  pumped  more  than  $10,000,000  into  this 
Illinois-slze  realm  and  this  year  is  to  spend 
$10,000,000  more. 

The  most  extreme  critic,  former  Premier 
K.  I.  Singh,  contends  the  aid  program  act¬ 
ually  is  hurting  American  prestige  in  Nepal. 

"Why  do  you  buy  discredit  Instead  of 
credit?’’  he  asked  an  American  visitor. 

He  has  charged  that  American  officials  have 
used  bullying  tactics  to  Insure  that  American 
aid  is  used  as  the  United  States  sees  fit. 
He  asserted  the  American  and  British  mis¬ 
sions  seek  to  help  elements  fighting  Com¬ 
munist  rule  in  neighboring  Tibet.  This,  he 
contended,  would  “drag  Nepal  into  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  International  conflict  and  could  result 
in  another  Korea.’’ 

DENIES  UNITED  STATES  INTERFERENCE 

American  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunker 
denied  that  the  United  States  has  Interfered 
in  Nepalese  affairs.  His  statement  said  the 
United  States  considers  Nepal  a  sovereign 
and  Independent  nation.  He  emphasized 
that  all  projects  Involving  American  funds 
are  chosen  and  approved  by  the  Nepalese 
government. 

Some  observers  say  Mr.  Singh  denounces 
American  aid  for  lack  of  a  better  political 
issue  to  use.  But  other  political  leaders  also 
criticize  the  way  the  dollars  are  being  spent. 


As  a  result,  the  44  American  technicians  now 
in  Nepal  often  find  themselves  on  the  de¬ 
fensive. 

Nepal  did  not  really  enter  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury  until  1950,  when  the  Rana  dynasty  of 
hereditary  premiers  was  overthrown.  The 
Ranas  had  rigidly  kept  out  foreign  Influence 
for  more  than  100  years. 

Approaching  democracy  for  the  first  time, 
Nepal  had  no  telephones,  no  railroads,  and 
no  highways.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the 
people  could  read  and  write. 

CABINETS  CHANGED  FAST 

In  the  first  6  years  after  the  Ranas  were 
overthrown,  Nepal  had  almost  a  dozen  gov¬ 
ernments.  They  changed  so  fast  that  the 
American  aid  program  hardly  got-  off  the 
ground  until  1956,  during  the  administration 
of  Premier  Tanku  Prasad,  which  lasted  nearly 
18  months. 

When  Mr.  Singh  took  over,  he  wanted  a 
different  set  of  projects.  ’The  aid  program 
again  halted  practically  dead  in  its  tracks. 

But  after  110  days  Mr.  Singh  was  himself 
dismissed.  King  •  Mahendra  took  over  the 
government  through  a  secretariat  reporting 
to  the  palace.  The  aid  program  resumed  as 
before. 

Along  the  way,  the  ideas  of  many  political 
leaders  have  been  thwarted.  One  of  the  big 
arguments  is  over  the  level  for  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

Should  American  technicians  build  a 
multi-milllon-dollar  airport  and  a  200-bed 
hospital,  as  some  political  leaders  suggest? 
Or  should  they  concentrate  on  training 
teachers,  improving  rural  health  and  agricul¬ 
ture  and  building  roads  and  a  communica¬ 
tion  system  for  a  country  which  has  virtually 
no  links  but  footpaths? 

OPENING  UP  VIRGIN  LAND 

"We  want  to  give  them  what  they  want,’’ 
one  American  official  said.  “The  only  thing 
we  try  to  make  certain  is  that  the  projects 
are  worthwhile  and  practicable.’’ 

Joint  boards  currently  are  operating  in 
agriculture,  minerals.  Industry,  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  village  development,  and  public 
works.  In  the  Rapti  Valley,  in  central  Nepal, 
a  multipurpose  development  scheme  is  open¬ 
ing  up  30,000  acres  of  virgin  land  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  industry. 

Other  major  projects  agreed  upon  this  year 
indue  a  road  system  covering  900  miles 
and  ropeways  to  connect  the  Rapti  Valley 
with  Katmandu. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maine  [Mr.  Coffin]. 

(Mr.  COFFIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under¬ 
lying  much  of  the  criticism  of  our  mu¬ 
tual  security  program,  there  appears  to 
be  an  uneasy  feeling  that  we  have  not 
done  especially  well  in  this  field.  But 
I  believe  that  a  study  of  our  foreign- aid 
program  over  the  past  decade  from  the 
standpoint  of  organization,  concept,  and 
technique,  reveals  an  excellent  record  of 
ability  to  adapt  to -changing  conditions, 
to  devise  programs  to  meet  new  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  profit  from  experience. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  often  feel  that  we 
are  plagued  by  ungrateful  friends,  ex¬ 
panded  Soviet  influence,  and  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  the  cold  war. 

Our  greatest  need,  as  we  come  to  this 
and  similar  legislation,  is  to  develop  a 
sense  of  maturity.  This,  for  a  nation 
still  young,  is  hard  to  do.  It  means  that 
we  recognize  that  a  power  struggle  is  not 
soon  over.  It  means  that  we,  as  a  great 
leader,  develop  an  extremely  tough  hide, 
so  that  minor  ingratitudes  do  not  upset 


us.  It  means  that  if  our  optimism  must 
be  tempered  by  the  outlook  for  the  long 
haul,  our  pessimism  must  be  leavened 
with  a  sense  of  oui-  achievements  and 
our  progress. 

Our  achievements  as  to  substance  are 
capsuled  in  our  report  on  page  4.  I  want 
to  address  my  remarks  here  to  our  man¬ 
ner  of  carrying  on  this  worldwide  re¬ 
sponsibility,  which  we  did  not  and  do  not 
want,  which  we  were  not  prepared  for, 
and  in  which  we  had  little  or  no  experi¬ 
ence. 

If  one  does  not  have  the  perspective 
of  the  past  decade  in  mind,  if  one  has  no 
idea  of  all  the  hurdles  of  operation  that 
have  been  surmounted,  he  cannot  debate 
this  bill  responsibly. 

In  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  I 
want  to  map  the  road  we  have  traveled 
since  1947,  filling  in  with  bold  colors  the 
major  events  of  each  period,  the  struc¬ 
tures  we  created  to  meet  the  needs  re¬ 
vealed  by  these  events,  and  the  ways  in 
which  we  improved  our  operations  both 
in  concept  and  in  administration.  I 
shall  refer  to  five  major  periods  of  for¬ 
eign-aid  experience  in  these  past  few 
years. 

A.  POSTWAR  ECONOMIC  REHABILITATION 

First.  Events  of  the  times:  Rising  to 
the  challenge  of  a  threatened  Communist 
takeover  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  Congress, 
at  the  request  of  the  President,  extended 
aid  to  these  nations  on  May  15,  1947, 
Secretary  of  State  Marshall  proposed  his 
more  comprehensive  plan  on  June  5, 
1947.  Within  10  months  Congress  had 
approved  the  Marshall  plan. 

Second.  Our  response:  To  administer 
the  plan  Congress  created  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration.  This  was 
a  temporary,  independent  agency,  headed 
by  an  Administrator  with  Cabinet  rank 
who  consulted  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  There  was  much  administrative 
and  financial  flexibility.  Despite  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  new  agency  doing  a 
new  job,  ECA  completed  its  4-year  job 
9  months  ahead  of  time  for  $4.5  billion 
less  than  had  been  planned.  The  moral 
to  be  drawn  from  this  record  is  that  real 
economy  in  foreign-aid  operations  may 
sometimes  be  more  easily  realized  if  a 
certain  continuity  is  guaranteed  by  a 
multiyear  appropriation.  It  was  this 
thinking  that  ultimately  led  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  development  loan  fund. 

Third.  Improvements  under  ECA:  In 
the  3  years  of  ECA’s  existence,  a  guar¬ 
anty  program  was  devised  and  improved 
to  encourage  the  participation  of  pri¬ 
vate  investment;  end-use  checks  were  set 
up  to  insure  proper  use  of  the  aid  given ; 
counterpart  funds  were  utilized  as  a  de¬ 
vice  for  local  financial  stabilization  and 
stimulation  of  production;  gradually  a 
shift  in  emphasis  from  merely  providing 
dollar  exchange  to  project  financing  to 
hasten  recovery  took  place. 

B.  THE  MILITARY  STRENGTHENING  OF  EUROPE 

First.  Events  of  the  times:  The  ex¬ 
clusive  focus  on  economic  recovery  had 
to  yield  to  such  ominous  events  as  the 
Berlin  blockade,  April  1,  1948;  the  Com- 
mimist  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia,  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1948;  the  creation  of  the  Com- 
inform;  the  Soviet  rejection  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan;  and  particularly  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  Soviet  atomic  bomb,  reported 
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on  September  23,  1949.  Now  there  was 
a  danger  of  limited  aggression  against 
the  background  of  an  atomic  stalemate. 

Second.  Our  response:  The  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  became  a 
reality  on  April  4,  1949.  Congress 
breathed  life  into  it  by  the  Mutual  De¬ 
fense  Assistance  Act  in  October  1949, 
extending  mihtary  assistance  beyond 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  all  15  NATO  na¬ 
tions.  At  first  the  emphasis  was  on  end- 
use  military  equipipent,  accounting  for 
as  much  as  94  percent,  and  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  military  part  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  up  to  38  percent  in  1952. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  was  moving 
into  the  fields  of  power  facilities  and 
heavy  manufacturing,  to  help  gear  Eu¬ 
rope  to  a  possible  military  threat. 

Third.  Improvements  in  program:  As 
NATO  hammered  out  a  tmified  command 
and  coordinated  staff  functions,  we 
worked  into  our  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  the  concept  of  “infrastructure.” 
facilities  which  were  to  be  used  in  com¬ 
mon  by  the  forces  of  NATO  countries. 
Through  this  approach,  the  military 
backbone  and  nerve  system  of  Western 
Europe  has  been  created,  consisting  of 
jet  airfields,  naval  bases,  air  warning 
system,  oil  pipeline,  oil  storage,  and  com¬ 
munications  netwoi'ks, 

C.  PREPARING  FOR  THE  LONG  HAtTL 

First.  Events  of  the  times:  At  some 
point  in  the  early  fifties  it  began  to  be 
apparent  that  the  4-year  Marshall  plan, 
although  spectacularly  successful,  was 
not  going  to  answer  our  problems  once 
and  for  all.  We  began  to  realize  that 
there  were  heavy  obligations  on  the  post¬ 
war  leader  of  the  free  world.  These  obli¬ 
gations  could  not  be  discharged,  nor  our 
security  insured,  simply  by  rehabilitating 
Western  Europe.  We  saw  that  the  con¬ 
test  had  to  be  carried  on  a  larger  stage. 
China  had  fallen  to  the  Commimists  in 
1949,  thereby  threatening  all  of  south 
and  southeast  Asia.  Indochina  became 
a  critical  area  and  the  Korean  war  broke 
out  in  1950.  We  also  gradually  realized 
that,  although,  with  the  Korean  armis¬ 
tice,  there  was  less  imminent  danger  of 
war,  there  was  the  post-Stalin  danger 
of  the  Soviet  smile.  We  had  to  accept 
the  reality  of  the  long  haul. 

Second.  Our  response:  As  early  as 
January  20,  1949,  we  took  cognizance  of 
the  needs  of  “the  great  uncommitted” 
when  President  Truman  made  his  point 
4  proposal  in  his  inaugural  address.  The 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
was  created  by  Congress  on  June  1,  1950, 
within  the  State  Department.  The  ECA 
still  administered  general  economic  as¬ 
sistance,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
shared  in  decisions  involving  the  balanc¬ 
ing  of  military  and  economic  programs. 
Both  ECA  and  Defense  yielded  to  State, 
which  not  only  had  policy  direction,  but 
directed  the  military  program  and  con¬ 
trolled  allocations  and  procurement. 

Third.  Improvements  in  program  and 
administration:  In  the  field  of  technical 
cooperation,  the  new  TCA  drew  heavily 
on  what  we  had  learned  in  the  Institute 
of  Inter-American  Affairs  and  the  ECA 
in  colonial  areas.  It  focused  in  these 
early  years  on  health,  sanitation,  agri¬ 
culture.  and  education. 


In  military  assistance,  we  began  to  de¬ 
vote  more  attention  to  Asia.  SEATO 
and  the  Baghdad  Pact  were  created.  To 
the  member  nations,  and  to  Free  China, 
Japan,  and  Korea,  we  gave  assistance. 
The  change  is  reflected  by  the  figures;  in 
1949-51,  aid  to  Asia  was  under  8  percent; 
by  1954  it  was  32  percent. 

»».  Otm  FOREIGN  AID  STRUCTURE  MATURES 

First.  Events  of  the  times:  On  June  30, 
1951,  the  Marshall  Plan  came  to  an  end, 
but  not  our  obligations  in  the  field  of 
foreign  aid.  We  had  made  progress  in 
our  concepts,  in  our  organization,  and  in 
our  techniques.  But  our  approaches — 
technical  assistance,  economic  aid,  mili¬ 
tary  assistance — were  not  closely  co¬ 
ordinated.  There  was  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  more  coordination. 

Second.  Our  response;  On  October  31, 
1951,  Congress  passed  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  which  was  the  first  single¬ 
package  approach.  Coordination  was 
sought  through  a  Mutual  Security  Direc¬ 
tor  at  the  level  of  the  Presidential  staff. 
But  actual  duties  were  still  scattered, 
with  the  new  Mutual  Security  Agency 
carrying  on  economic  aid  functions.  De¬ 
fense  doing  what  it  had  previously  done, 
and  State  carrying  on  with  technical 
cooperation.  In  1953,  as  a  result  of  the 
report  of  the  Rockefeller  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Organization,  a 
new  Foreign  Operations  Administration 
took  over  the  Mutual  Security  Agency’s 
duties  as  well  as  technical  cooperation. 
FOA  operated  under  the  policy  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  final  steps  toward  a  unified  struc¬ 
ture  were  made  in  1955  when  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  was  brought 
within  the  State  Department  as  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration, 
and  in  1957  when  ICA’s  coordinating 
functions  were  transferred  to  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

Third.  Improvements  in  program  and 
administration:  As  the  unified  mutual 
security  program  developed,  several  new 
features  were  worked  out.  Economic  as¬ 
sistance  was  given  to  those  of  our  allies 
where  their  military  forces  were  greater 
than  their  economic  base.  Sales  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  were  used 
for  the  dual  purpose  of  relieving  us  of 
some  of  our  surpluses  and  of  aiding  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  programs  in  other 
countries.  Increasing  encouragement 
was  given  to  private  enterprise,  by  means 
of  new  investment  guaranty  agreements, 
'  and  loans  from  proceeds  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  sales.  Regional  cooperation  in 
Asia  was  urged  through  the  Asian  eco¬ 
nomic  development  fund.  When  Asian 
nations  pi-oved  not  ready  to  act  region¬ 
ally,  the  fund  remained  largely  unused, 
but  it  remains  as  an  incentive  and  as  an 
act  of  substantial  leadership  on  our  part. 

In  the  meantime,  the  task  of  recruit¬ 
ment  and  training  was  being  improved, 
with  American  universities  under  long 
term  contracts  developing  training  cen¬ 
ters  abroad,  and  with  the  number  of 
administrative  personnel  being  reduced, 
despite  an  expanded  program.  Pro¬ 
graming  was  tightening  up  with  goals 
and  termination  dates  required,  greater 
stress  on  loans  than  grants,  standardized 
submission  of  country  programs,  and 


shortening  the  period  between  submis¬ 
sion  of  programs  and  allocation  of 
funds.  Supply  pipelines  were  being  re¬ 
duced. 

E.  SHARPENING  THE  TOOLS  FOR  THE  NEW 
THREAT 

First.  Events  of  the  times :  In  the  past 
several  years  it  has  become  immistak- 
ably  clear  that  to  the  threats  of  aggres¬ 
sion  and  subversion,  the  Soviet  has 
added  a  massive  economic  apparatus 
devised  to  convince  not  only  the  imcom- 
mitted  but  even  the  friendly  nations 
that  their  future  can  best  be  served  by 
economic  relationships  with  Russia. 
One  billion  nine  hundred  nfillion  dollars 
of  economic  aid  and  soft  loans  in  the 
past  year  or  so  to  selected  nations  of 
Asia  mark  out  the  dimensions  of  the 
new  challenge. 

Second.  Our  response:  In  effect  Con¬ 
gress  accepted  this  challenge  last  year 
when  it  established  a  $300  million  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund,  with  an  authori¬ 
zation  of  $625  miUion  this  coming  year. 

Third.  Improvements  in  program  and 
administration:  The  past  several  years 
have  seen  continuing  refinements  in 
concepts  and  techniques.  In  military 
assistance,  we  have  set  up  a  revolving 
loan  fund  of  $175  milUon  to  help  NATO 
countries  finance  their  purchases;  we 
have  set  up  a  new  weapons  program; 
we  have  taken  the  leadership  in  pooling 
effort  for  new  weapons  development,  and 
in  placing  nuclear  warheads  and  inter¬ 
mediate  range  missiles  at  the  disposal 
of  the  supreme  allied  commander;  we 
have  utilized  electronic  data  processing 
machines  to  accelerate  programing. 
The  numbers  of  personnel  in  the  Mili- 
(tary  Assistance  Advisory  Groups — 
MAAG’s — have  been  reduced  13  per¬ 
cent,  and  a  training  program  for  such 
personnel  has  been  developed.  The  mil¬ 
itary  pipeline,  which  stood  at  $8.5  billion 
in  1953  will  be  down  to  $3.4  billion  this 
June. 

In  economic  assistance.  State  and 
ICA  teams  have  studied  field  opera¬ 
tions,  as  have  the  Comptroller  General — 
who  made  12  reports  this  past  year  in 
military  and  economic  programs — and 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
In  fact,  the  past  2  years  have  seen  the 
most  intense  period  of  scrutiny  in  our 
brief  foreign  aid  experience.  Decen¬ 
tralized  accounting,  a  centralized  con¬ 
tracts  office,  a  centralized  Engineering 
Division  for  project  planning,  procure¬ 
ment  improvements — such  as  an  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  United  States  surplus — 
a  reduction  from  2,800  administrative 
ICA  personnel  in  1953  to  2,100  in 
1957,  rotation,  new  rank,  assignment, 
promotion,  training  and  orientation  sys¬ 
tems,  resulting  in  better  personnel  and 
reduced  turnover,  are  some  of  the 
achievements. 

The  pending  mutual  security  bill  is 
the  most  constructive  effort  yet  made 
by  Congress  to  promote  efficiency  in  for¬ 
eign  aid.  There  are  five  major  contri¬ 
butions  to  better  fvmctioning; 

First.  The  structure  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund  has  been  more  clearly 
defined,  with  its  conversion  into  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporation,  its  powers  and  re¬ 
strictions  itemized  In  a  more  detailed 
manner. 
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Second.  The  process  of  obligating 
funds  for  projects  has  been  made  a  more 
serious  step.  This  amendment  sponsored 
by  my  good  friend,  Congressman  Hays 
of  Ohio,  has  been  termed  the  most  con¬ 
structive  proposal  to  come  out  of  our 
committee.  Obligation  of  funds  is  to  be 
made  only  when  preliminary  studies  as 
to  feasibility  have  been  completed  and 
only  when  the  preliminaries  required  of 
a  recipient  country  are  within  sight  of 
completion.  Finally,  funds  obligated  for 
a  project,  but  not  spent,  are  to  revert  to 
the  Treasury.  This  amendment,  while 
undoubtedly  complicating  the  tasks  of 
the  administrators,  should  do  much  to 
help  avert  such  errors  in  judgment  as 
have  accounted  for  much  of  the  adverse 
publicity  of  the  past  2  years. 

Under  prevailing  ICA  practice,  re¬ 
quests  for  appropriations  are  based  on 
what  are  called  “illustrative  programs." 
These  programs  indicate  the  sort  of  thing 
that  the  ICA  anticipates  could  and 
should  be  done  in  each  country  but  do 
not  include  specific  projects  which  have 
been  worked  out  in  detail  with  the  re¬ 
cipient  government. 

Under  normal  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  procedures,  appropriated  funds 
which  have  not  been  obligated  lapse  and 
are  returned  to  the  Treasury  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Obligated  funds  may 
be  carried  forward.  Obligations  nor¬ 
mally  involve  contracts  with  outside 
firms  for  goods  to  be  delivered,  real  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  purchased  or  leased,  or  work 
or  services  to  be  performed,  and  so  forth. 

The  ICA  is  permitted  to  obligate  funds 
and  thus  to  carry  them  forward  into 
succeeding  fiscal  years  on  the  basis  of  an 
agreement  with  a  foreign  country,  that 
is,  the  ICA  and  the  foreign  country  can 
agree  that  a  power  dam  shall  be  con¬ 
structed  and  the  funds  for  this  purpose 
are  considered  as  obligated. 

The  result  of  these  procedures  is  that 
there  are  outstanding  at  any  given  time 
a  considerable  number  of  projects  for 
which  funds  have  been  appropriated  and 
obligated,  but  for  which  contracts  have 
not  been  awarded  and  for  which  plans 
are  not  complete  and  enabling  legislation 
has  not  been  undertaken  by  the  foreign 
government  involved. 

The  committee  has  had  occasion  to 
examine  a  project  for  constructing  a  saw¬ 
mill  on  the  island  of  Taiwan;  $150,000  of 
fiscal  year  1956  funds  have  been  and  re¬ 
main  obligated  for  this  sawmill,  together 
with  $400,000  of  1957  funds,  making  a 
total  of  $550,000  for  this  purpose.  In 
addition,  a  total  of  $325,000  of  fiscal  year 
1957  and  fiscal  year  1958  funds  are  also 
obligated  for  contract  services  in  con¬ 
nection  with  getting  this  sawmill  into 
operation.  Nevertheless,  contracts  for 
the  building  of  the  sawmill  have  not  yet 
been  awarded  and  one  of  the  justifica¬ 
tions  for  the  contract  services  referred  to 
is  to  determine  just  what  sort  of  a  saw¬ 
mill  should  be  built. 

The  International  Operations  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  its  report  on  United 
States  aid  operations  in  Iran,  January 
1957,  made  this  recommendation: 

That  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration 
obligate  aid  funds  to  specific  programs  only 


when  definite  provision  has  been  made  for 
the  timely  availability  in  the  field  of  suJH- 
clent  competent  personnel,  both  technical 
and  administrative,  to  assure  proper  and  effi¬ 
cient  conduct  of  these  programs. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a 
comprehensive  report  in  1955,  cited  in 
detail  the  nature  and  shortcomings  of 
the  procedure  being  followed  by  the  ICA 
in  its  obligation  of  funds.  These  were 
the  cases  it  cited  of  premature  obligation : 

1.  Cooperative  program  agreements  with 
Egypt  for  community  development  dated 
March  19,  1953,  which  called  for  FOA  con¬ 
tributions  totaling  $10,000,000.  Only  $3,000,- 
000  had  been  earmarked  for  specific  projects 
at  June  30,  1964. 

2.  The  Jordan-United  States  Economic 
Assistance  Agreement  dated  June  17,  1954, 
providing  for  an  FOA  contribution  of  $8,000- 
000  to  finance  a  cooperative  special  economic 
assistance  program.  Specific  project  agree¬ 
ments  had  been  executed  at  June  30,  1954, 
only  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $4 
million. 

3.  Operational  agreement  No.  4  with  Pak¬ 
istan,  dated  May  17,  1952,  in  which  the 
United  States  committed  $700,000  for  train¬ 
ing  activities  in  fields  related  to  economic 
development.  Training  authorizations  for 
selected  trainees  had  been  issued  at  June  30, 
1954,  only  to  the  extent  of  about  $600,000. 

The  summary  of  outstanding  projects 
recently  .submitted  by  the  ICA  cited  a 
variety  of  cases  where  projects  are  be¬ 
ing  delayed  for  such  reasons  as  securing 
the  services  of  a  satisfactory  United 
States  engineering  firm — rehabilitation 
of  thermal  power  plants  in  Korea;  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  obtaining  the  right  of  way 
for  construction  of  a  highway — Viet¬ 
nam;  unanticipated  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  in  construction — port  highway  in 
Cambodia. 

It  is  not  argued  that  the  ICA  is  in 
any  way  at  fault  because  it  encounters 
unanticipated  difficulties  and  delays.  It 
does  appear  to  be  questionable,  however, 
that  the  United  States  should  have  to 
vote  money  for  projects  before  plans 
have  been  developed  in  detail,  reason¬ 
ably  firm  cost  estimates  completed,  and 
the  recipient  governments  are  aware  of 
the  problems  which  they  will  have  to 
solve  and  have  indicated  their  readiness 
to  go  through  with  the  necessary  en¬ 
abling  action. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  current  session  to 
have  the  ICA  revise  its  request  for  au¬ 
thorization  of  funds  by  including  only 
projects  which  have  been  planned  in 
detail  and  as  to  which  the  recipient  gov¬ 
ernment  has  worked  out  in  detail  the 
course  of  action  which  it  is  prepared  to 
take.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
to  bring  about  a  significant  revision  in 
ICA  procedures,  including  a  tightening 
up  of  its  obligation  of  funds  which 
would  serve  as  the  basis  in  future  years 
for  authorization  requests  based  on 
projects  in  respect  to  which  both  the 
ICA  and  the  recipient  countries  would 
have  made  up  their  minds  rather  defi¬ 
nitely  as  to  just  what  they  wanted  to  do. 

The  proposed  amendment  applies  only 
to  those  types  of  nonmilitary  aid  which 
require  substantive  technical  or  finan¬ 
cial  planning,  or  legislative  action  within 
the  recipient  country.  The  amendment 
provides  that  funds  cannot  be  obligated 
for  aid  of  this  character  imless  engineer¬ 
ing,  financial,  and  other  necessary  plans 


have  been  completed — which  activities 
are  specifically  permitted  by  the  amend¬ 
ment — a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  has  been  pre¬ 
pared,  and  unles  it  may  reasonably  be 
anticipated  that  necessary  legislative  ac¬ 
tion  within  the  recipient  country  will  be 
completed  within  the  period  of  a  year. 

These  provisions  are  recognized  as 
being  indicative  of  congressional  intent 
rather  than  capable  of  precise  applica¬ 
tion  and  rigid  enforcement. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides 
that  funds  obligated  for  the  type  of  as¬ 
sistance  referred  to  in  this  section  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  specific  purposes  of 
each  obligation  and  if  not  so  used,  shall 
revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  This  provision  should  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  overestimation 
of  costs  of  a  project,  and  it  also  should 
prevent  the  obligation  of  funds  by  the 
ICA  until  the  ICA  was  pretty  sure  that 
the  project  was  worked  out  in  detail  and 
could  be  expected  to  be  carried  forward 
until  completed. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  responsiveness  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  legiti¬ 
mate  criticisms  of  the  mutual  secmlty 
program. 

Third.  Under  an  amendment  which  I 
offered  and  which  was  accepted  in  com¬ 
mittee,  the  loan  fund  management,  be¬ 
fore  making  a  loan,  must  take  into  ac¬ 
count  any  adverse  effect  which  the  proj¬ 
ect  might  ultimately  have  on  the  United 
States.  If,  for  example,  there  are  2 
projects  desired  by  a  country,  1  of  which 
will  later  compete  with  a  hard-pressed 
United  States  industry,  and  1  of  which 
will  not,  the  new  standard  would  result 
in  the  approval  of  the  latter  request  and 
the  denial  of  the  former. 

Fourth.  Under  my  second  amendment 
a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  economic  as¬ 
sistance  operations  of  the  program  will 
be  required  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  see 
what  adverse  impact  has  occurred  on 
areas  of  labor  surplus.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  spotlight  just  where  we  are 
adding  to  our  own  domestic  problems,  so 
that  corrective  action  can  be  taken. 

Fifth.  The  bill  takes  the  unusual  step 
of  adding  funds  beyond  those  requested 
to  the  technical  cooperation  program. 
The  purpose  of  the  addition  is  to  stimu¬ 
late  increased  emphasis  on  recruitment 
and  training  programs  for  technical  as¬ 
sistance  personnel. 

In  addition  to  the  improvements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill,  the  executive  branch 
is  already  in  the  process  of  carrying  out 
a  general  comprehensive  audit,  improv¬ 
ing  the  training  of  MAAG  officers,  sur¬ 
veying  the  system  of  overseas  transpor¬ 
tation,  analyzing  the  extent,  amounts, 
and  types  of  local  currencies  accumu¬ 
lated  since  World  War  II,  and  exploring 
the  practicability  of  setting  up  regional 
spare  parts  control  centers. 

As  to  the  future,  our  committee  in  its 
report  recommends  that  our  technical 
cooperation  effort  be  upgraded  and  that 
one  responsible  official  be  put  in  charge; 
that  there  be  regional  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  officials  overseas  to  use  existing  per¬ 
sonnel  most  efficiently;  that  foreign 
military  personnel  receive  technical 
training  for  use  in  their  civilian  careers; 
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that  tax  incentives  for  overseas  private 
enterprise  be  explored;  and  that  con¬ 
tributions  to  nations  for  atomic  reactors 
not  be  made  where  there  is  local  capa¬ 
bility  to  finance  them.  In  addition,  the 
committee  through  its  acting  chairman 
has  stated  its  intention  of  setting  up  a 
closer  watch  on  program  administration. 

Enough  has  been  said,  even  though 
only  the  highlights  have  been  given,  to 
indicate  that  this  nation  has  in  its  over¬ 
seas  assistance  operations  demonstrated 
a  capability  to  develop  and  grow,  to  ad¬ 
just  to  the  needs  of  the  times,  to  lift  its 
standards  in  terms  of  personnel,  tech¬ 
niques,  concepts,  and  administration.  We 
cannot  truthfully  say  that  we  have  done 
badly.  At  a  time  when  even  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  states  that  more  serious 
attention  to  efficiency  is  being  given 
than  ever  before,  it  would  be  both  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  immature  to  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  arguments  of  those  who 
look  only  at  our  problems  and  our  fail¬ 
ures  and  totally  ignore  a  remarkable 
record  of  achievement.  We  should  ap¬ 
proach  the  power  struggle  of  the  next 
decade  with  the  confidence  that  we  have 
served  a  longer  and  more  demanding 
apprenticeship  than  has  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.” 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
,  f  er  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Colmer;  On 
page  1,  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Mutual  Security  Amendments  of  1958.’ 

“CHAPTER  I - MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

“Sec.  101.  Title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
mutual  defense  assistance,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

“(1)  Section  103  (a)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘1958’  and  ‘$1,600,000,000’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1959’  and  ‘$1,640,000,000’, 
respectively. 

“(2)  Section  105  (b)  (1)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  Including 
coordinated  production  and  procurement 
programs  participated  in  by  the  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible  with  respect  to 
military  equipment  and  materials  to  be 
utilized  for  the  defense  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  area.’ 

“(3)  Section  131  (a)  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  ‘No  assistance  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  chapter  unless  such  as¬ 
sistance  relates  directly  to  the  maintenance 
or  equipment  of  armed  forces.' 

“(4)  Section  131  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘1958’  and  ‘$750,000,000’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘1959’  and  ‘$387,500,000’,  re¬ 
spectively. 

"CHAPTER  11 - TERMINATION  OF  ECONOMIC 

ASSISTANCE 

’‘Development  Loan  Fund 

“Sec.  201.  Title  n  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  (b) 
is  repealed,  except  with  respect  to  commit¬ 


ments  entered  into  before  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  Of  this  act. 

“(2)  Section  203  is  repealed. 

“(3)  Section  204  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“  ‘(a)  All  receipts  from  activities  or  trans¬ 
actions  under  this  title  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

“‘(b)  No  new  obligations  against  the 
fund  may  be  incurred  after  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Amend¬ 
ments  of  1958.’ 

“Technical  Cooperation 

Sec.  202.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“  ( 1 )  Section  304  is  repealed. 

“(2)  Section  306  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘fiscal  year  1958’  each  place  it  occurs 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘fiscal  year 
1959.’ 

“Other  Programs 

Sec.  203.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“(1)  Section  400  (b)  is  repealed. 

“(2)  Sections  405  (a)  and  407  are  repealed. 

“(3)  Section  410  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘1958’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘1959.’ 

“(4)  Section  411  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘1958’  and  ‘$32,750,000’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘1959’  and  ‘$16,500,000’,  re¬ 
spectively. 

“(5)  Section  411  (c)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘$7,000,000’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘$3,500,000.’ 

“(6)  Section  413  (b)  (4)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘1967’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘1958.’ 

“(7)  Section  414  (b)  is  amended  by  ad¬ 
ding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘Such 
regulations  shall  prohibit  the  importation  or 
reimportation  into  the  United  States  (other 
than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States)  of  arms  or  ammunition  originally 
manufactured  for  military  purposes,  or  parts 
thereof,  except  those  which  are  curios  or 
antiques  and  are  not  condition  to  be 
used  as  firearms.’  ' 

“General  Provisions 

“Sec.  204.  Title  V  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

“(1)  Section  502  (a)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  all  that  follows  ‘particular  regard 
to’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘providing  military  assistance  to  na¬ 
tions  or  mutual  defense  organizations 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  act.’ 

“(2)  Chapter  1  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sections  at  the  end  thereof: 

“  ‘Sec;  516.  Prohibition  against  debt  re¬ 
tirement;  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart 
funds  generated  as  a  result  of  assistance 
under  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall  be 
used  to  make  payments  on  account  of  the 
principal  or  interest  on  any  debt  of  any 
foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to 
such  government  by  any  other  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment;  nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  any  purpose  for  which  funds 
have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  coun¬ 
try  to  make  payment  on  such  debts:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  to  the  extent  that  funds  have 
been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  government  in 
order  to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and 
such  deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pursuant 
to  the  formula  prescribed  by  section  142  (b) 
of  this  act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in 
such  country  for  any  agreed  purpose  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

“  ‘Sec.  517.  Completion  of  plans  and  cost 
estimates:  After  June  30,  1958,  no  agree¬ 
ment  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obliga¬ 


tion  of  the  United  States' under  section  1311 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1955,  shall  be  made  for  any  assistance  au¬ 
thorized  under  chapter  3  of  title  I — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
substantive  technical  or  financial  planning, 
until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a 
reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  providing  such  assistance, 
have  been  completed;  and 

“‘(2)  if  such  agreement  requires  legisla¬ 
tive  action  within  the  recipient  country,  un¬ 
less  such  legislative  action  may  reasonably 
be  anticipated  to  be  completed  within  1  year 
from  the  date  the  agreement  or  grant  is 
made.  * 

All  funds  obligated  for  assistance  piusuant 
to  each  agreement  or  grant  described  in  sub- 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section  shall 
be  used  only  to  liquidate  the  obligations 
pursuant  to  such  agreement  or  grant,  and 
any  funds  not  so  used  shall  revert  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  assistance  furnished  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  preparation  of  engineer¬ 
ing,  financial,  and  other  plans. 

“  ‘Sec.  518.  Protection  of  United  States 
economy :  Operations  under  chapter  3  of  title 
I  shall  be  reviewed  at  least  once  a  year  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  La¬ 
bor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  such  op¬ 
erations  have  adversely  affected  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference 
to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus.  If 
the  committee  finds  that  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  in  general  or  any  area 
of  substantial  labor  surplus  in  particular  has 
suffered  undue  adverse  effects  as  a  result  of 
such  operations,  the  committee  shall  make 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress.’ 

“(3)  Such  title  V  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

“‘Sec.  550.  Termination  of  economic  aid: 
Funds  heretofore  appropriated,  and  amounts 
otherwise  made  available,  to  carry  out  any 
provision  of  this  act  (other  than  title  I  and 
sections  306,  408,  and  410)  which  are  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  or  obligation  under  this 
act,  shall  hereafter  be  available  only  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  assistance 
programs  (other  than  under  title  I  and  sec¬ 
tions  306,  408,  and  410) ,  for  satisfying  ob¬ 
ligations  of  the  United  States  heretofore 
incurred,  and  for  terminating  the  program 
of  assistance  under  this  act  (except  under 
title  I  and  sections  306,  408,  and  410)  in  an 
orderly  manner.’  ” 

Mr.  COLMER  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur¬ 
ther  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
object  and  I  do  object  to  any  extensions 
of  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  H.  R.  12387,  is  in  the  nature  of  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  bill,  H.  R.  12181,  submitted 
to  the  House  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee.  I  have  been  working  on  this 
proposal  for  several  months,  but  I  was 
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unable  to  develop  the  bill,  have  it  drafted 
and  introduced  until  after  the  committee 
had  reported  its  bill,  as  will  become  ob¬ 
vious  as  I  go  along. 

That  it  was  advisable,  if  not  necessary 
to  assist  our  stricken  allies  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  World  War  II  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  is  in  my  judgment  beyond 
question.  As  a  matter  of  fact  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Postwar  Economic  Policy 
Committee  which  made  a  study  of  both 
the  political  and  economic  situation  in 
Europe  in  1945  immediately  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  I  joined  with  the 
members  of  my  17-member  committee 
in  recommending  that  reasonable  and 
limited  assistance  be  granted  our  less  for¬ 
tunate  allies  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  as  well  as  Germany,  which  we 
then  discovered  would  prove  a  valuable 
ally  against  Russia.  In  this  connection, 
we  were  told  by  none  less  than  Stalin 
himself  that  he  wanted  to  borrow  $6 
billion  from  us.  However,  we  recom¬ 
mended  that  no  aid  be  granted  Russia 
because  it  was  even  then  apparent  that 
Stalin  had  set  out  to  sabotage  the  peace 
which  we  had  expended  so  much  blood 
and  money  to  win. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported 
the  original  Marshall  plan.  But  it  be¬ 
came  gradually  apparent  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  being  extended  rather  than 
curtailed  even  though  the  job  had  been 
largely  completed  and  having  failed  on 
repeated  occasions  by  appropriate 
amendments  to  cut  the  program  mate¬ 
rially,  I  started  my  efforts  to  stop  the 
program  entirely.  And  frankness  com¬ 
pels  me  to  say  to  you  today  that  I  have 
not  voted  either  for  the  authorizations 
or  the  appropriations  in  the  past  9  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  be¬ 
come,  in  my  judgment,  like  unto  a  ma¬ 
lignancy.  It  has  grown  and  spread  year 
after  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  told  that  each  year  v,^ould  be  the 
last,  until  today  it  threatens  to  destroy 
the  economy  of  this  country. 

It  is  argued  that  since  this  is  a  rich 
country  and  since  we  were  not  subjected 
to  having  the  war  fought  on  our  own 
soil  that  we  owe  these  other  countries 
a  great  deal.  With  that  I  agree  to  a 
limited  extent.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
remind  the  membership  of  the  House 
that  beginning  with  lend  lease  and  not 
including  this  bill,  we  have  expended  for 
foreign  aid  a  total  of  $101  billion?  Yes, 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1945, 
in  an  effort  to  help  the  peoples  of  other 
lands  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  have 
been  taxed  and  we  have  sent  overseas 
aid  to  the  tune  of  $60  billion.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
are  aw'are  of  the  fact  that  if  this  bill 
passes  that  it  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  more  than  $100  billion  every 
year  from  now  on  just  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  this  year’s  bill.  We  are  pres¬ 
ently  being  taxed  nearly  $2  billion  every 
year  just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
monies  v/hich  we  have  already  given 
to  foreign  governments  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  For  it  must  be  bourne 
in  mind  that  with  an  unbalanced  budget 
that  this  additional  money  which  we 
now  propose  to  giveaway  in  this  bill  of 
nearly  $4  billion  will  be  added  to  the 
national  debt  and  the  interest  thereon 


will  have  to  be  paid,  thus  compound¬ 
ing  the  evil. 

MY  SUBSTirOTE  BILL 

Now  my  bill,  H.  R.  12387,  would  in 
the  main  simply  do  one  thing.  It  would 
cut  out  the  foreign  economic  aid  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill  and  save  out  of  this 
authorization  the  total  sum  of  $1,750,- 
400,000 — roughly  one-half  of  the  $3,815,- 
900,000  authorized  in  the  committee  bill. 

In  other  words,  if  my  bill  were 
adopted  as  a  substitute  instead  of  au¬ 
thorizing  $3,815,900, 000,  we  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $2,065,- 
500,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like,  to  be 
perfectly  frank  with  you,  to  have  cut 
it  even  deeper.  But  I  recognize  the 
facts  of  life.  I  realize  that  political 
parties,  the  present  occupant  of  the 
White  House  and  the  previous  occupant 
of  the  White  House,  as  well  as  the  lead¬ 
ership  on  both  sides  is  for  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill.  I  recognize  the  appeal  of  the 
argument  for  national  defense  and  I 
am  not  myself  prepared  to  say  that 
money  wisely  expended  in  foreign  mil¬ 
itary  aid  is  not  advisable  under  the 
circumstances.  Therefore,  while  there 
'  is  a  question  of  whether  the  item  of  $775 
million  in  the  bill  under  the  head  of 
defense  support  is  in  reality  an  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  I  have  provided  in  my  bill  for 
half  of  that  amount — $387,500,000. 

Then  again,  the  item  of  $20  million  in 
the  committee  bill  for  United  Nations 
contributions  being  a  fixed  and  obligated 
liability,  I  have  cut  by  $4,500,000.  Again 
my  bill  would  allow  $20  million  for  the 
item  of  $40  million  included  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  for  the  provisions  of  the 
Battle  Act. 

With  these  exceptions  if  my  bill  is 
adopted,  we  would  have  only  a  straight- 
out  military  assistance  bill;  which  would 
aggregate  approximately  $2  billion  in 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

TERMINATION  OF  ECONOMIC  AID 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  when  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  orginally  offered  more  than  10 
years  ago,  we  were  told  that  it  was  a 
temporary  act.  That  was  the  Marshall 
plan.  But  from  year  to  year  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  continued  not  in  reduced 
amounts,  but  on  the  contrary  the  tend¬ 
ency  has  been  to  expand  it.  In  fact,  its 
proponents  now  no  longer  talk  in  terms 
of  termination  of  the  program,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  this  country  to  perpetually  support 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  started  out 
under  the  Marshall  plan  of  aiding  and 
assisting  the  economy  of  a  half  dozen 
coimtries.  Today  the  program  has 
spread  out  over  the  entire  globe.  Yes, 
we  are  now  engaged  in  the  program  of 
trying  to  buy  friendship  with  American 
taxpayers’  dollars  throughout  the  world. 
No  country  is  too  large  or  too  small — 
too  poor  or  too  prosperous — to  ask  and 
receive  funds  from  Uncle  Sam.  Ameri¬ 
can  emissaries  under  our  State  and  De¬ 
fense  Departments  are  traversing  the 
world  from  Asia  to  Europe  to  Africa  in 
an  attempt  to  buy  American  friendship. 

WHAT  HAS  IT  GAINED  US? 

And  what,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you  In 
all  fairness  has  this  unbridled  spending 
of  the  wealth  of  America’s  resources 


brought  us?  Today  American  prestige, 
after  expenditure  of  over  $100  billion 
in  trying  to  buy  friendship  abroad,  is 
possibly  at  its  lowest  ebb  since  the  Span- 
ish-American  War.  These  funds  so 
lavishly  extended  most  often  are  not  ap¬ 
preciated.  In  fact,  the  people  of  the 
beneficiary  country  rarely  know  of  the 
source  of  the  money.  The  aid  extended 
usually  goes  through  the  hands  of  the 
heads  of  the  respective  governments, 
who  do  not  even  bother  about  advising 
their  subjects,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people,  about  the  United  States  gen¬ 
erosity.  We  have  seen  only  in  the  last 
few  days  instances  of  the  fact  that  this 
aid  is  not  only  not  appreciated,  but  in 
many  instances  is  not  welcome.  Our 
embassies  and  other  American  buildings 
are  being  sacked  and  burned  while  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  was 
just  a  few  days  ago  stoned  and  spat  upon. 
I  ask  you,  is  this  loss  of  prestige  abroad 
due  to  the  fact  that  America  gives  so 
generously  of  its  wealth  and  resources 
while  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  out- 
manuever  us  with  their  strategy  and 
promises? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  LMr.  Col- 
mer]  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  it  because  people  abroad  are  like 
people  at  home?  They  don’t  like  charity. 
I  recall  in  this  connection  that  in  1945, 
in  discussing  this  matter  of  foreitxi  aid 
with  that  great  Britisher,  Winston 
Churchill,  he  said  to  me,  “My  people  are 
a  proud  people.  They  like  your  military 
assistance,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be 
like  mendicants  asking  alms.” 

ADVERSE  EFFECT  ON  OUR  CREDIT  AND  ECONOMY 

Another  phase  of  this  matter  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  is  the  effect  of  a 
continuation  of  this  program  upon  our 
own  domestic  economy  and  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  our  dollar.  It  is  most  difficult 
for  me  as  one  of  average  intelligence  to 
understand  how  we  can  continue  to 
build  up  the  economy  of  other  countries 
without  destroying  our  own.  We  already 
see  instances  of  our  textile,  hardboard, 
glass  and  pottery — not  to  mention  our 
oil  and  even  my  own  tung  oil — suffering 
from  foreign  competition.  And  yet  we 
are  told  that  in  the  interest  of  keeping 
the  rest  of  the  world  happy  we  must  sac¬ 
rifice  our  own  economy. 

And  what,  I  ask  you,  is  happening  to 
our  financial  structure?  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  fact,  I  am  sure,  that  our 
national  debt  has  become  a  colossal  bur¬ 
den.  The  dread  ghost  of  runaway  infla¬ 
tion  threatens  our  entire  economy.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  dollar 
has  shrunk  over  50  percent  in  the  last 
20  years  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of  this  gar¬ 
gantuan  debt,  in  spite  of  the  highest 
peacetime  taxes  being  exacted  from  our 
people  in  the  history  of  our  country,  our 
foreign  aid  has  been  and  is  no  doubt 
being  used  to  subsidize  tax  cuts  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  Yes,  while  our  own  na- 
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tional  debt  has  been  continuing  to  mount 
higher  and  higher,  our  funds  have  been 
used  in  some  of  these  foreign  countries 
to  pay  off  their  own  national  debts. 

Some  of  these  funds  have  been  used 
for  purposes  which  seem  to  be  too  ridic¬ 
ulous  to  repeat.  We  have  sent  money  to 
assist  a  religious  sect  in  Paraguay.  We 
send  hot-lipped  jazz  musicians  abroad 
to  entertain  foreign  peoples.  We  have 
sent  dress  suits  to  Grecian  undertakers 
and  iceboxes  to  Eskimos,  and  we  are  told 
that  we  have  even  provided  bathing  fa¬ 
cilities  for  Egyptian  camel  drivers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  bill  is  adopted 
all  of  this  boondoggling  will  cease. 

SUFFICIENT  FUNDS  AVAILABLE  TO  CONTINUE 
PROGRAM  2  TEARS 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  be  told  as  soon 
as  I  take  my  seat  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  that  the  adoption  of  my 
bill  would  plav  havoc  with  our  national 
defense  and  our  foreign  policy.  We  have 
been  hearing  this  argument  now  for  10 
years.  In  fact  as  far  back  as  1949  when 
we  were  trying  to  amend  a  similar  bill 
then  under  consideration,  we  were  told 
the  same  thing.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  addressed  the  House  at  some 
length  in  behalf  of  applying  the  brakes 
and  terminating  the  biU  at  the  end  of 
that  fiscal  year.  Among  other  things  at 
that  time  I  said: 

So  my  purpose  in  rising  here  this  morning 
Is  to  raise  the  storm  signal,  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  membership  of  this  body  again 
to  the  dangers  ahead  if  we  keep  embarking 
upon  these  undertakings  *  *  *  The  en¬ 
danger  the  solidity,  the  solvency  and  the 
future  of  this  country  *  *  *  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can  go  on  indefinitely 
with  this  type  of  program  *  *  *  In  my 
humble  judgment,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  stop,  look  and  consider  the  future 
of  this  country  as  weU  as  the  future  of 
the  peoples  of  other  countries  *  *  *  i  still 
believe  that  the  faith  and  credit  of  these 
United  States  can  not  be  continuously  ex¬ 
tended  without  reaching  the  crashing  point. 
We  cannot  go  on  like  drunken  sailors 
spending  and  spending  without  some  day 
reaching  the  reckoning  point.  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  this,  the  greatest 
Republic,  from  our  own  unsound  financing, 
than  I  am  about  the  foreign  situation.  I 
shall,  therefore,  vote  against  this  bill  (for¬ 
eign  aid) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  my  statement 
and  my  position  on  this  whole  question 
of  foreign  aid  9  years  ago.  It  is  my  po¬ 
sition  today. 

I  want  to  now  emphasize  agSin  what 
I  said  earlier  in  my  talk.  While  we  are 
talking  about  authorizing  nearly  $4  bil¬ 
lion  more  here  today,  it  must  be 
ever  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  really 
$12  billion  involved  here.  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher]  pointed 
out  on  yesterday  you  not  only  have  $12,- 
100,000,000  involved  here  in  both  un¬ 
expended  balances  and  in  the  pipeline, 
but  you  have  $7  bUlion  additional  in  loan 
authorization  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Moreover,  we  contributed  about 
$600  million  for  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  Development:  $35 
million  for  the  International  Finance 
Corporation.  In  addition  to  that  there 
are  the  enoimous  fimds  which  we  give 
to  the  United  Nations. 

Quoting  Mr.  Pilcher,  a  valuable  and 
distinguished  Member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  “If  we  did  not  vote 


them  1  dime  for  the  next  2  years,  this 
program  would  go  on  on  the  same  basis 
as  it  has  the  last  4  or  5  years.” 

So  there  you  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  my  bill  is  adopted  the  administration 
will  have  in  excess  of  $10  billion  with 
which  it  can  orderly  wind  up  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Commonsense  and  prudence  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  should  be  done. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me  to 
say  to  you  with  all  the  emphasis  I  can 
summon  that  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go  without  destroying 
this  last  haven  of  refuge — America — of 
freemen  in  this  world.  I  want  to  repeat 
what  I  have  said  to  you  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  50  times  or  more  in  the  past 
11  years.  “The  Kremlin  masters  have 
set  out,  following  the  mandate  of  their 
idol,  Lenin  himself,  to  destroy  America 
requiring  it  to  spend  itself  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy;  and  then  to  take  over  in  the 
ensuing  confusion  and  chaos  that  re¬ 
sults.”  Should  that  tmfortunate  day 
come,  which  of  these  beneficiaries  of 
American  aid  is  coming  to  our  assist¬ 
ance?  Who  is  going  to  play  Santa  Claus 
to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  House, 
I  beseech  you  to  take  heed  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man]  has  expii’ed. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  to  oppose 
an  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 
He  and  I  served  on  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  during  the 
80th  Congress.  We  were  both  way  down 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  committee.  We 
both  supported  the  Marshall  plan  in 
1948  which  came  out  of  that  committee, 
and  which  plan  started  Europe  back  on 
the  road  to  economic  recovery.  The 
amendment  he  has  offered  today  is  a 
very  well  drafted  amendment.  It  is  a 
complete  bill.  I  want  to  tell  the  com¬ 
mittee  it  raises  some  very,  very  funda¬ 
mental  issues.  If  it  prevails,  there  will 
have  to  be  a  basic  revision  of  our  entire 
foreign  policy.  This  amendment,  of 
course,  leaves  in  the  military  aid,  the 
$1,640,000,000.  It  cuts  out  practically  all 
other  economic  and  technical  assistance 
and  reduces  our  defense  support  funds 
to  $387,500,000.  Instead  of  making 
them  defense-support  funds,  he  would 
cut  them  and  utilize  them  solely  as  di¬ 
rect-forces  funds.  That  means  he  ties 
them  directly  into  the  military  funds. 
The  major  portions  of  the^bill  are  scut¬ 
tled.  We  now  have  plans  to  give  aid  to 
63  countries.  If  the  Colmer  bill  prevails, 
it  will  only  leave  us  with  about  11  coun¬ 
tries  that  now  receive  military  aid.  He 
uses  the  words  “unless  such  assistance 
relates  directly  to  the  maintenance  of 
equipment  of  the  armed  forces”  and  by 
that  he  means  that  if  we  give  any  wheat 
to  any  of  these  countries  under  this  bill 
that  wheat  must  go  into  bread  for  their 
armies.  If  we  give  any  textiles,  it  must 
go  into  uniforms  for  their  armed  forces. 
If  we  give  any  gasoline,  it  must  be  gaso- 
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line  for  military  automobiles  or  a  mili¬ 
tary  tank  or  a  military  jeep,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  the  old  concept  of  direct 
forces  aid.  It  cuts  out  completely  the 
technical  assistance  program  which  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective 
parts  of  this  program. 

In  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  com¬ 
mittee,  we  have  $142  million  for  techni¬ 
cal  assistance.  This  program  has  been 
in  operation  since  1949.  It  is  a  program 
where  we  supply  technical  skills  and  not 
materiel.  Out  of  the  $142  million,  only 
$8  million  is  for  materiel.  The  rest  is 
in  technical  skills  going  into  these  unde¬ 
veloped  countries  all  over  the  world.  It 
strikes  but  the  special  assistance  and  also 
the  contingency  fund.  I  want  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  if  the  Colmer 
bill  is  adopted,  we  might  just  as  well  not 
give  any  military  aid  to  any  country. 
Would  we  w’ant  to  put  $1,640,000,000 
worth  of  military  aid  into  these  countries 
and  then  let  them  collapse  without  any 
economic  aid?  We  would  just  be  giving 
way  to  the  Reds  or  the  Communists,  the 
entire  $1,640,000,000  worth  of  military 
aid.  So,  if  you  are  going  to  adopt  the 
Colmer  bill,  you  might  as  well  add  an 
additional  amendment  and  strike  out  the 
military  part  because  it  will  be  a  waste 
of  money  and  military  materiel  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  $1,640,000,000  alone.  If  we 
adopt  the  Colmer  amendment,  we  might 
as  well  write  off  completely  Asia  and 
Africa.  We  might  as  well  wipe  out  most 
of  our  bases  in  Libya  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  might  just  as  well  elimi¬ 
nate  our  bases  in  Spain  and  in  Turkey 
and  pull  back  into  a  real  fortress 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  Committee 
to  vote  down  the  Colmer  amendment  and 
not  to  spend  too  much  time  on  it.  Let  us 
vote  now.  The  issue  is  clear. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  before 
the  Committee  now  is  the  one  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  separate  the  men  from  the  boys. 
I  have  heard  many  Members  say  they 
favor  continued  military  aid,  but  oppose 
continued  economic  aid.  This  will  give 
them  an  oportunity  to  make  their  posi¬ 
tion  clear  to  the  American  people. 

If  I  understand  the  purpose  of ,  this 
amendment — and  I  think  I  do,  because 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  conferred  with  me 
on  several  occasions  prior  to  offering  this 
amendment — it  will  simply  cut  out 
foreign  aid  handouts,  and  leave  in  the 
program  the  little  bit  of  money  that  is 
doing  us  any  good  at  all;  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  a  great  amount  of  money 
that  is  doing  us  a  little  bit  of  good. 

His  amendment  does  not  cut  off 
abmptly,.  economic  aid,  because  in  the 
amendment  is  language  which  provides 
that  the  unexpended  and  unobligated 
funds  presently  in  the  foreign  aid  till 
will  be  used  to  provide  for  an  orderly 
ending  of  the  program. 

Let  us  see  what  that  means.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  minority  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee; 

It  is  estimated  that  as  of  Jime  30,  1958, 
there  will  be  a  total  unexpended  balance  of 
$5,194,922,000.  To  this  the  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration  adds  a  new  authorization  of  $2,- 
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958.900,000.  In  addition,  the  appropriation 
request  includes  $644,192,500  which  was 
authorized  last  year.  This  will  make  a  total 
dollar  pipeline  of  $8,798,014,500.  There  must 
also  be  added,  however,  a  total  of  $1,861.- 
887,000  in  unexpended  mutual  security  local 
currencies  and  Public  Law  480  currencies 
administered  by  mutual  security  agencies. 

And  so  on.  Those  sums,  when  added 
together,  mean  $12,129, 307,500  pres¬ 
ently  available  for  foreign  aid,  unex¬ 
pended  and  unobligated:  consisting  of 
$8,798,000,000  in  dollars  and  $3,331,  293,- 
000  in  local  currency.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  without  any  new  appropriations, 
we  could  adopt  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Colmer]  and  still  permit  this  program  to 
continue  for  quite  a  number  of  years  on 
the  momentum  of  previous  appropria¬ 
tions.  All  Mr.  Colmer^  and  those  who 
support  his  position  are  asking  of  you  is 
to  take  the  foot  off  the  gas  and  let  the 
car  coast  into  an  orderly  and  safe  stop. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  there  are  82  nations  on  this 
earth — recognized  as  nations.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
a  moment  ago  stated  that  we  are  provid¬ 
ing  aid  for  63  countries  in  this  bill.  That 
means  that  one  nation  of  170  million 
people,  with  a  national  debt  more  than 
the  combined  national  debts  of  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  sup¬ 
porting  63  of  the  82  nations.  Down 
where  I  come  from  that  just  does  not 
make  sense.  We  think  it  is  a  wholly  un¬ 
reasonable  burden  to  saddle  upon  our 
people. 

Furthermore,  I  have  never  believed,  I 
do  not  believe  now,  and  I  do  not  believe 
I  ever  will  believe  that  it  is  right  or  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  limits  the  powers 
of  this  Congress,  for  Congress  to  tax  the 
American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public  welfare  of  every  other 
country  in  this  world.  It  is  my  belief 
that  we  are  here  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  that  is  our  sole 
responsibility  under  our  oath  to  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  written  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  not  for  people  of  other  na¬ 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  1  has  expired. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
foreign-aid  program  reminds  me  of  the 
horse  Silky  Sullivan.  It  is  probably  the 
most  oversold  horse  in  the  history  of 
congressional  deliberation.  This  year  is 
no  exception. 

I  think  that  the  advocates  of  this  bill 
undid  what  little  good  this  bill  might 
have  done  by  citing  as  their  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  this  bill  that  it  would 
help  us  and  enable  us  to  lick  the  reces¬ 
sion  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  That  will  be  used  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  every  country  in  the 
world  as  the  chief  reason  why  we  are 
passing  this  bill.  Tlie  advocates  of  this 


gave  the,  Soviets  another  chance  to  prop¬ 
agandize  against  us. 

I  think  this  bill  would  fare  better  and 
accomplish  much  more  good  throughout 
the  world  if  every  reference  to  linking 
this  bill  with  our  recession  were  stricken 
from  the  record.  The  argument  is  a 
hoax  and  harmful. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  refer¬ 
ence  to  recession  ought  to  be  stricken 
from  the  record.  That  argument  is  not 
true.  This  bill  has  no  connection  what¬ 
soever  with  the  economic  situation  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Any  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary  is  misinforming  the 
people  of  the  country.  I  have  no  lesser 
authority  for  that  statement  than  the 
head  of  the  mutual  security  program 
himself.  He  was  quoted  here  before.  I 
want  to  read  you  a  letter  he  wrote  in 
February  of  this  year,  just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  answer  to  some  businessmen  who 
wrote  him  a  letter  asking  why  they  were 
not  getting  any  business  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program.  Here  is  the  reply  that 
Mr.  Sm4th  wrote  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
said; 

A  number  of  segments  of  United  States 
industry  ^ave  expressed  the  opinion  that 
since  the  American  taxpayers  pay  the  bill, 
American  industry  should  be  given  priority 
in  procurement. 

Now,  listen  to  this.  He  said ; 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  was  not  intended 
as  a  support  for  American  domestic  industry. 
To  make  it  such,  even  if  only  as  a  byproduct 
of  our  mutual  security  program,  will  not  only 
make  it  more  expensive  for  the  American 
taxpayer,  but  in  some  measure  defeat  the 
purpose  and  objectives  of  much  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  given  in  this  program. 

In  other  words,  the  head  of  this  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  says  to  label' this  bill 
as  a  help  for  our  domestic  economy 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  So  we  can 
see  that  the  recession  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  this  bill  are  ab¬ 
solutely  nonrelated.  All  such  refer¬ 
ences  ought  to  be  stricken  from  the 
Record,  because  it  only  makes  good  So¬ 
viet  propaganda  and  such  references  are 
not  true  and  mislead  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  This  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  the  advocates  of  this 
giveaway — because  with  them  anything 
goes  as  long  as  it  serves  the  grand  give¬ 
away  program. 

Let  us  continue.  There  are  other  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  program  should  be  de¬ 
feated.  It  is  said  that  this  bill  amoimts 
to  a  small  amount  of  money.  We  had  a 
chart  here  the  other  day  which  showed 
a  big  circle  and  a  little  dot,  the  little 
dot  indicating  the  comparative  size  of 
the  security  program.  Somebody  said  It 
amounted  to  but  a  half  a  cup  of  coffee 
a  day,  others  said  that  it  amounted  to  a 
postage  stamp,  some  said  an  airmail 
stamp.  But  whatever  it  is,  the  fact'  of 
the  matter  remains  that  it  amounts  to 
$20  per  capita  for  all  the  people  of  this 
country.  In  my  own  district  it  amounts 
to  $6  million.  That  $6  million  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  would  build  every  schoolhouse, 
every  library,  every  courthouse,  and  ev¬ 
ery  city  hall  we  need,  and  solve  the  en¬ 
tire  unemployment  problem.  It  would  do 


so  in  every  one  of  your  districts.  The 
amount  of  money  involved  is  not  small. 
It  is  gigantic  and  unbelievable. 

Let  us  go  a  little  further.  We  have 
been  asked  to  consider  the  amount  other 
countries  appropriate  in  the  way  of  mil¬ 
itary  support.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  the  combined  contribution 
of  the  NATO  countries,  for  instance,  has 
been  $122  billion  since  the  program 
started.  That  program  is  about  as  thin 
as  the  soup  made  from  the  shadow  of  a 
pigeon ‘that  has  been  starved  to  death. 

What  is  this  $122  billion  the  so-called 
allies  contibuted?  Take  a  look  at  it  and 
you  will  find  that  approximately  $30  bil¬ 
lion  was  money  spent  by  the  French  in 
the  Indochina  war.  Another  $20  bil¬ 
lion  was  spent  by  the  French  in  the 
campaigns  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  An¬ 
other  billion  dollars  the  British  and 
French  spent  invading  the  Suez  Canal. 
When  you  have  exhausted  the  list 
you  will  find  they  have  contributed 
nothing  to  mutual  security.  They  just 
conti'ibuted  their  and  our  money  to  pro¬ 
mote  colonialism  and  turn  the  people 
of  those  countries  against  us. 

If  someone  were  to  ask  me  to  give  a 
short  and  concise  description  of  the 
foreign-aid  program  it  would  be  this:  It 
is  a  program  where  we  corrupt  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  nations  and  turn  the  people  of 
those  nations  against’  us.  Peru,  Leb¬ 
anon,  and  Venezuela  and  their  recent 
reception  to  our  Vice  President  are  clas¬ 
sic  examples  of  what  this  program  does. 
Gentlemen,  you  can  continue  this  pro¬ 
gram  but  not  with  my  vote.  And  mark 
you  another  few  years  of  this  program 
and  our  Government  officials  will  be 
stoned  out  of  every  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Colmer  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  well  said, 
here  is  where  we  separate  the  men  from 
the  boys.  If  you  pass  this  amendment, 
goodbye  Korea,  goodbye  Formosa,  good¬ 
bye  Vietnam,  goodbye  Turkey,  because 
those  four  resolute  nations,  poor  in  sub¬ 
stance  but  proud  in  spirit,  every  one  of 
them,  bordering  the  Reds,  will  go  down 
the  drain  if  you  adopt  this  substitute. 
As  has  been  well  said,  if  you  adopt  this 
you  might  as  well  tnrow  in  the  military 
aid  after  it,  because  the  ball  game  is 
over. 

Now,  here  is  what  this  does.  It  pro¬ 
vides  only  direct  forces  support.  Our 
chairman  has  read  the  words  from  the 
Colmer  amendment.  Out  of  the  $835 
million  proposed  for  defense  support 
this  year,  which  is  going  to  be  cut  in 
two  by  this  amendment,  $231  million 
is  proposed  as  direct  support  for  16 
countries.  Look  on  page  366  of  the  hear¬ 
ings.  Defense  support  is  $135  million 
for  projects  and  $698,600,000  for  com¬ 
modities,  agricultural  and  economic. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  defense  support 
goes  to  the  four  countries  I  have  named. 
If  you  cut  that  in  two,  there  will  not 
be  enough  left  for  them  to  keep  going. 

Now,  remember  what  defense  support 
is.  It  is  support  for  the  economies  of 
countries  that  are  willing  to  raise  the 
forces  that  our  military  people  feel  are 
necessary  in  our  joint  defense,  in  our 
mutual  security,  but  who  simply  do  not 
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have  the  economic  availability  to  bear 
the  support  of  those  forces.  That  is 
what  it  is  about.  We  have  to  help  out 
the  economies  of  these  countries. 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hardy]  said  a  little  bit  ago,  only 
a  small  portion  of  defense  support  goes 
into  direct  forces  support,  as  I  pointed 
out,  $231  million.  That  is  all  that  would 
be  left  under  this  amendment.  What 
would  happen  to  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  these  countries?  Why,  they  would 
starve;  they  would  go  down  the  drain, 
because  there  would  be  nobody  eating 
there  but  soldiers. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  some  people 
here  who  are  not  for  this  program. 
They  will  get  a  chance  to  vote  against 
it  on  final  passage,  but  to  my  mind  to 
kill  the  program  in  this  fashion,  with 
this  amendment,  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake. 

Mr.  VORYS.  This  is  just  about  like 
striking  out  the  enacting  clause. 

Now,  as  to  what  is  defense  support 
and  what  is  economic  and  what  is  mili¬ 
tary,  let  us  take  a  military  road.  There 
is  one  in  Vietnam.  That  matter  has 
been  I’eferred  to.  And,  there  have  been 
a  lot  of  mistakes  made  about  building 
roads.  But,  here  is  a  military  road,  a 
strategic  road,  leading  from  the  port 
back  into  the  hinterland,  w'here  they 
meet  the  Viet-Minh.  First,  it  furnishes 
employment.  That  is  economic  aid. 
That  is  defense  support  right  there. 
Building  the  road  furnishes  employment. 
Secondly,  it  is  vitally  important  strategi¬ 
cally,  so  it  has  tremendous  military 
value.  Third,  since  the  road  is  there, 
it  has  a  long-range  peacetime  value  and 
helps  the  development  of  the  country. 
Now,  are  you  going  to  try  to  divide  that 
road  into  strips,  or  maybe  put  up  one- 
third  of  the  road  so  that  it  will  not  reach 
where  you  want  it  to  go,  or  are  you  going 
to  say  we  are  going  to  pitch  in  and  build 
the  road,  and  help  support  that  fighting 
country  holding  its  head  up  against  great 
odds?  Our  Vice  President  is  being  at¬ 
tacked,  our  libraries  are  being  attacked 
by  Communist-inspired  mobs  in  various 
places  over  the  world.  But  none  of  those 
attacks  would  damage  our  security  as 
this  proposal  would,  on  which  the  Mem¬ 
bers  will  vote  in  a  few  minutes.  When 
it  comes  to  talk  about  a  recession,  we 
are  told  not  to  talk  about  the  incidental 
economic  benefits  to  our  country  from 
all  this,  but  it  is  all  right  to  say  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  recession  we  should  not  pass 
any  of  this.  Let  me  point  out  that  if  we 
approve  this  substitute  we  will  have  a 
military  recession  and  a  moral  recession 
that  we  simply  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
is  defeated  and  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MORANO.  If  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  LMr.  Colmer]  carries — 


and,  of  course,  I  hope  it  will  not — will 
we  then  go  back  into  the  House  without 
the  possibility  of  further  amendments 
being  offered;  and  will  we  then  be  able 
to  demand  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  amendment 
is  approved,  as  I  imderstand  it,  we  would 
then  under  the  rule  go  back  into  the 
House  and  at  that  time  the  gentleman 
could  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MORANO.  It  would,  of  course, 
preclude  the  offering  of  any  further 
amendments? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORANO.  And  we  could  then 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
again  correct. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  am  one  of  those  who  supported 
the  original  Marshall  Plan,  which  was  to 
have  been  a  temporary  measure  to  help 
lift  these  devastated  nations  back  on 
their  feet.  Year  after  year  this  thing 
has  gone  on  and  on  and  it  has  leeched 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  the  point 
where  now  it  has  become  a  permanent 
fixture  upon  the  economic  health  of  the 
taxpayers.  Every  year  I  hear  the  same 
old  cry.  When  anyone  wants  to  touch 
this  program  I  hear  the  same  old  cry, 
that,  do  this  and  the  world  has  gone  to 
the  eternal  bow-wows  and  you  will  lose 
everything  and  you  might  as  well  go 
jump  in  the  river.  I  have  heard  that 
song  so  often  from  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  over  the  years — and 
he  is  a  wonderful  advocate;  he  is  so 
sincere  and  believes  in  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  And  yet  we  get  the  same  old 
song  from  him  every  year. 

Last  year  we  cut  $1  billion  from  this 
program,  and  we  were  told  that  we  were 
going  to  the  eternal  bow-wows.  Yet  v.'e 
are  still  here. 

Of  course,  when  we  send  our  emis¬ 
saries  abroad  and  they  get  rocks  thrown 
at  them  by  our  friends  whom  we  have 
purchased  with  all  this  money;  when  we 
send  our  books  down  there  to  help  to 
educate  them  and  bring  them  up  in  the 
world,  and  they  burn  down  the  libraries, 
what  can  we  say?  Those  are  the  friends 
that  we  seem  to  have  made  with  this 
economic  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  be  sensible  about 
this.  The  fact  is,  and  nobody  denies  it, 
that  there  is  more  money  in  the  pipeline 
for  economic  aid  than  could  be  used  in 
the  next  12  months.  We  will  have  an¬ 
other  bill  up  here.  Why  do  we  not  just 
try  to  do  a  little  something  for  our  own 
people  and  relieve  their  bui’den  for  a 
little  while— just  for  1  year?  You  might 
call  it  an  experiment.  Let  us  see  if  every¬ 
thing  is  going  to  the  bow-wows.  They 
still  have  enough  in  the  pipeline  to  run 
them  for  several  more  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor  the  amendment. 
I  never  thought  much  of  this  idea  of 
economic  aid  and  of  sending  our  emis- 
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saries  and  all  their  help,  their  clerks  and 
bureaucrats,  all  over  the  world.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  Iron  Cimtain  into  which  we 
have  not  sent  our  emissaries  and  to  which 
we  are  not  giving  economic  aid.  And  yet 
we  are  having  incidents  now  with  those 
people  we  have  been  supporting  for  years, 
of  our  emissaries  being  insulted  and  of 
our  people  having  dire  threats  made 
against  them.  Let  us  try  a  little  experi¬ 
ment  and  see.  How  about  having  a  little 
courage?  Are  we  continually  going  to  be 
on  the  run?  Are  we  continually  going 
to  have  to  bribe  the  whole  world  to  avoid 
communism?  A  little  courage,  a  little 
show  of  courage,  and  we  are  going  to 
stand  up  and  we  are  not  going  to  bribe 
everybody  in  the  world  every  year  as  a 
permanent  proposition.  It  might  do  a 
little  good  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  had  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  of  the  military  aid,  I 
would  have  found  it  much  more  difficult 
to  oppose  than  I  do  the  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  of  the  economic  assistance. 
I  say  that  because  giving  military  aid  to 
these  countries  who  do  not  have  anyone 
in  them  who  has  a  full  stomach  is  like 
trying  to  build  a  house  on  quicksand 
without  any  foundation.  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  Russians  have  found  this 
out  the  hard  way,  because  they  gave  an 
inordinate  amount  of  military  equipment 
to  the  Egyptians,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  never  had  a  square  meal  in  their 
lives.  When  the  Israelis  attacked  Egypt, 
the  Egyptians  threw  dowm  their  arms  in 
the  Siilai  Desert  and  left  us  fast  as  they 
could  go  because  they  did  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  fight  for. 

I  supported  the  cut  of  a  billion  dollars 
last  year.  I  supported  every  cut  that 
was  made  in  the  bill  this  year  with  one 
small  $8  million  exception.  But  I  do 
believe  that,  if  we  try  to  give  military 
equipment  to  these  people  who  do  not 
have  the  economic  structure  to  sustain 
an  army  to  use  the  equipment,  we  are 
being  more  than  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish,  and  I  speak  from  some  little 
experience  and  firsthand  observation. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  economic  part  of 
this  program  is  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  I  am  talking  now  as  a  strict  ma¬ 
terialist.  I  am  talking  now  as  one  who 
is  interested  first  in  the  defenses  of  th^ 
United  States  of  America.  But  we  have 
a  habit  of  holding  ourselves  up  to  other 
nations  of  the  world  in  some  sense  as 
being  morally  superior.  I  wonder  when 
we  do  that  if  we  ever  stop  to  think  that 
on  this  floor  you  can  pass  a  bill  for  $i0 
billion  to  build  weapons  to  destroy  hu¬ 
manity  and  you  hardly  get  an  afternoon 
of  debate,  yet  we  come  in  here  with  a 
measly  $150  million — and  it  is  measly  in 
comparison  with  $40  billion — to  try  to 
give  the  technical  know-how  to  these 
leaders  to  help  get  their  citizens  into  the 
20th  century,  and  you  hear  remarks  that 
would  make  you  think  that  the  whole 
future  of  the  United  States  depended 
upon  this  $150  million.  Well,  maybe  it 
does.  It  could  be  that  it  does.  But,  if 
it  depends  on  it,  it  depends  on  its  staying 
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in  the  bill  and  not  being  knocked  out  of 
the  bill. 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious,  I  again 
say  to  you  that  if  you  have  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  economic  assistance  and  putting 
arms  into  these  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world  where  they  have  no  use 
for  them  and  cannot  use  them,  and 
where  if  a  showdown  comes  they  will 
probably  be  captured  by  our  enemies, 
then  you  had  better  choose  the  economic 
assistance  and  forget  about  the  armies. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  commit¬ 
tee  should  be  cognizant  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  I  would  make  this  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  request  for  a  ruling  from  the 
Chair  but  I  understand  the  Chair  is  not 
able  to  rule  as  to  what  may  happen 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House. 

I  am  certainly  very  sympathetic  with 
the  purposes  behind  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
but  I  think  the  committee  should  realize 
this:  If  this  amendment  prevails  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  we  then  go 
back  into  the  House.  Presumably  there 
will  be  a  record  vote  on  it.  If  it  should 
then  be  defeated  on  a  record  vote,  we 
would  then  in  the  Housse  proceed  with 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill,  and  there  would  be  no  other 
.chance  to  vote  on  anything  other  than 
the  bill  as  it  originally  came  out  of  the 
committee.  There  would  be  no  further 
chance  to  vote  on  any  amendment  to 
the  bill  at  all. 

I  thought  the  Committee  should  have 
the  benefit  of  that  infonnation. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  many 
Members  want  to  speak  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Colmer  amendment,  and  all  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  time  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  WiGGLESwoRTHl  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement 
recently  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
I  want  to  read  2  paragraphs  from  that 
statement  at  this  time.  I  quote: 

The  giveaway  so  often  complained  of  would 
have  occurred  If  we  had  not  had  this  program 
or  If  we  should  slacken  It  now.  Without  a 
mutual  security  program  we  would  indeed 
have  given  away  half  of  Europe  to  chaos  or 
communism.  We  would  have  given  away 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  Soviet  control.  We  would  have 
given  away  Iran,  and  Russian  access  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean — and  the 
economic  strength  of  Ekirope  which  depends 
heavUy  on  Middle  Eastern  oil.  We  would 
have  given  away  Korea,  and  the  Republic  of 
China  and  Vietnam — and  In  all  likelihood 
the  rest  of  southeast  Asia.  The  giveaway 


would  reach  or  come  dangerously  close  to 
Pakistan  and  India — the  great  Aslan  subcon¬ 
tinent  with  a  fifth  of  the  entire  human  race. 

If  we  now  weaken  In  our  determination 
and  slacken  in  our  pace,  we  will  Indeed  give 
away  to  communism  in  the  next  few  years 
the  control  of  a  dozen  or  more  nations  with 
enough  people  and  resources  to  change  the 
balance  of  power  hretrievably  against  us. 
We  would  indeed  give  away  bases  and  allied 
forces  essential  to  our  own  strategic  defense 
system.  We  would  indeed  give  away  the 
access  which  we  and  other  free  nations  have 
to  resources  essential  to  our  own  Industry 
and  to  trade  essential  to  our  own  welfare  and 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  I  agree  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Vorys]. 

I  hope  the  substitute  amendment  will 
be  voted  down. 

In  my  judgment,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  be  equivalent  to  run¬ 
ning  up  the  white  flag  in  the  cold  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  America  and  the  free  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Colmer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton),  there 
were — ayes  59,  noes  102. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  discussion  earlier  to  day  with 
respect  to  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  and  the 
overwhelming  rejection  of  his  sugges¬ 
tion,  underscores  several  basic  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  the  mutual  security  program. 
Just  how  important  is  economic  aid  in  a 
sound  program?  Is  it  true,  as  has  been 
charged,  that  a  continuation  of  this 
program  will  bankrupt  us,  or  adversely 
affect  our  own  economy? 

Perhaps  we  should  not  jump  to  hasty 
conclusions  about  such  issues.  None¬ 
theless  it  seems  obvious  that  economic 
aid  performs  several  invaluable  func¬ 
tions.  It  is  vital  in  supporting  and 
buttressing  the  economies  of  certain 
countries  which  are  receiving  military 
aid.  It  helps  to  expand  and  strengthen 
so-called  underdeveloped  countries  and 
thus  strengthens  their  position  in  the 
family  of  nations.  The  defeat  of  Mr. 
Colmer’s  proposal,  it  seems  to  me, 
indicates  a  general  realization  that 
economic  aid  performs  a  real  service — 
perhaps  even  more  significant  than 
straight  military  assistance. 

In  defense  of  his  proposal,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer] 
asked  how  long  this  country  could  keep 
up  a  mutual  security  program  without 
destroying  our  own  economy.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  continued  aid  might  lead  us 
to  face  bankruptcy  ourselves. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious. 
The  United  States,  if  need  be,  can  sup¬ 
port  a  mutual  security  program  indefi¬ 
nitely  with  no  undue  danger  to  our  own 
economy.  It  has  been  extended  now 
for  a  decade  because  an  undeniable 
need  for  such  aid  has  continued.  Un¬ 
questionably  this  cotmtry  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  defend  itself  and  its  allies  by 
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continuing  to  support  a  program  of  this 
scope. 

In  a  contest  such  as  that  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  our  future  strength 
may  depend  on  the  rejection  of  short¬ 
sighted  appeals  to  “experiment”  with 
drastic  curtailment,  or  discontinuation 
of  policies  which  have  proven  their 
merit.  If  there  must  some  time  be  a 
day  of  reckoning,  we  must  not  weaken 
ourselves  unnecessarily. 

The  mutual  security  program  has  won 
a  well-deserved  place  in  our  arsenal. 
That  it  may  seem  a  permanent  fixture, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  has  pointed  out,  need  not  be 
reason  for  despair.  Just  as  the  air¬ 
plane,  for  the  moment  at  least,  is  a  per¬ 
manent  fixture  in  our  military  defense, 
so  too  the  mutual  security  program  to¬ 
day  is  a  keystone  of  our  country’s 
strength. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“This  act  is  divided  into  chapters  and  titles, 
according  to  the  foliowing  table  of  contents: 

“table  of  contents 
“Chapter  I — Military  Assistance. 

“Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance. 

“Titie  I — Defense  Support. 

“Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund. 

“Title  III — Technical  Cooperation. 

“Title  IV — Other  Programs. 

“Chapter  III — Special  Assistance  and  Contin¬ 
gency  Fund. 

“Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative 

Provisions.” 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow;  On  page  2, 
preceding  line  1,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  3.  The  second  section  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
expresses  a  statement  of  policy,  is  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  the  statement: 

“  ‘(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
to  achieve  these  aims  the  President  should 
forthwith,  as  provided  for  by  article  XVII 
of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  signed 
at  London,  June  19,  1951,  address  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  a  request  for  revision 
of  article  VII  of  such  agreement  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  eliminating  or  modifying  article  VII 
so  that  the  United  States  may  exercise  ex¬ 
clusive  criminal  jurisdiction  over  American 
military  personnel  stationed  within  the 
boundaries  of  parties  to  the  treaty;  (2)  that 
the  President  should  take  similar  action  with 
regard  to  all  other  treaties  or  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  and  which  give  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  our  Armed  Forces  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  which  are  parties  thereto;  (3)  that 
failure  of  such  negotiations  to  obtain  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction  for  the  United  States  should 
be  grounds  for  the  denunciation  of  or  with¬ 
drawal  from  such  treaties  and  international 
agreements  as  provided  for  by  article  XIX 
of  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement  and  sim¬ 
ilar  provisions  in  other  agreements.*  ” 

-  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman, 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BOW,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that 
to  my  colleagues  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear 
me  again  on  the  question  of  the  status 
of  our  forces  abroad.  This  question  we 
have  discussed  many  times.  American 
troops  sent  abroad  where  our  countiy 
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has  given  to  a  foreign  nation  the  crim¬ 
inal  jurisdiction  over  these  men. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  again  I  am 
not  so  much  concerned  about  those  who 
may  be  guilty  as  I  am  of  those  who  may 
be  innocent  and  then  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  nation,  which  do  not 
have  the  safeguards  and  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  I  believe  our  armed  forces  are 
entitled. 

This  has  gone  on  for  some  time.  Last 
year  on  this  same  bill,  on  this  same 
amendment,  the  amendment  lost  by  a 
tie  vote  in  the  Committee.  I  submit  it 
again,  because  on  a  tie  vote  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  determine  whether  or  not 
in  this  last  year  conditions  have  changed 
so  in  the  world  and  as  far  as  the  United 
States  of  America  is  concerned.  That 
we  should  review  it  again,  and  determine 
that  American  troops  are  entitled  to  the 
constitutional  protection  which  they 
should  be  given. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  situation? 
In  the  last  few  days  in  Tripoli,  through 
riots,  the  library  of  the  USIA  was  burned. 
In  Beirut  a  library  has  been  burned.  In 
Algeria,  on  the  ticker  today  another  li¬ 
brary  was  burned. 

I  saw  this  on  the  ticker  today,  as  far 
as  Vice  President  Nixon  is  concerned: 

Today’s  incident  occurred  just  as  the 
Nixon  caravan  of  Cadillacs  swept  from  the 
toroad  four-lane  highway  leading  from  the 
airport  into  the  naiTOW  streets  of  the  city 
limits. 

A  mob  of  about  150  hoodlums  closed  in  on 
the  cars,  shaking  their  fists  and  waving 
signs  saying  “go  home,  Yankee  dog.” 

The  mob  spat  upon  the  cars  and  ripped 
American  flags  from  both  the  cars  in  which 
the  Nixons  were  riding. 

The  Venezuelan  flag  also  was  torn  from 
Nixon’s  car  by  the  mob  which  was  throwing 
eggs,  tomatoes,  and  rocks. 

Because  of  the  incident,  the  official  cara¬ 
van  proceeded  directly  to  the  United  States 
Embassy  residence,  omitting  a  scheduled 
stop  at  the  National  Pantheon  where  Nixon 
had  been  scheduled  to  place  a  wreath  on 
the  tomb  of  South  American  Liberator  Si¬ 
mon  Bolivar. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  are  we  going 
to  submit  American  troops  abroad, 
GI’s,  men  without  the  flag  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  suffer 
such  treatment? 

What  sort  of  treatment  do  you  think 
our  boys  are  going  to  receive?  These 
boys  are  sent  there  against  their  will, 
drafted  and  sent  where  they  must  go  or 
defy  the  orders  of  the  United  States.  I 
say  to  you  that  we  should  give  them  all 
the  protection  possible,  because  we  have 
seen  throughout  the  world,  situations 
growing  constantly  which  will  put  these 
boys  in  jeopardy  if  they  are  to  be  tried 
where  they  do  not  have  constitutional 
protection. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
in  the  past  been  retreating  from  Russia 
in  our  thinking.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
about  time  we  go  forward  under  America, 
that  we  begin  to  be  Americans  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  principles  upon  which  this 
great  Nation  was  foimded,  cease  going 
backward  in  defense.  Let  us  go  for¬ 
ward  with  the  positive  position  that 
America  is  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world,  that  we  will  protect  our  own 
wherever  they  may  be. 


I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  the  Girard  case 
with  us  last  year.  This  whole  matter 
went  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  was 
debated  in  Congress.  I  had  hoped  we 
had  learned  a  lesson  that  we  would  not 
need  to  learn  again. 

We  learned  that  an  American  soldier 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  trial  by  jury.  We  learned  that  the 
status  of  forces  agreements  give  an 
American  soldier  more  rights  abroad 
than  he  would  have  under  international 
law. 

The  status  of  forces  agreements,  you 
will  remember — although  perhaps  you 
may  have  forgotten  it,  because  I  think  it 
has  become  a  dead  issue — the  status  of 
forces  agreements  provide  that  an 
American  serviceman  on  duty  abroad 
shall  have  a  trial  by  American  courts, 
and  that  an  American  soldier  when  he  is 
on  leave  shall  have  a  trial  by  American 
courts  if  an  American  is  involved  or 
American  property  is  involved.  They  do 
provide  that  preferment  shall  be  given 
to  the  local  court  for  crimes  committed 
by  an  American  serviceman  when  on 
leave  or  off  duty. 

Where  a  serviceman  is  on  leave,  for 
instance  from  Germany  and  goes  down 
to  Italy  and  gets  into  a  fight,  the  Italian 
courts,  of  course,  want  to  try  him.  Re¬ 
member  what  we  went  over  so  often  last 
year,  remember  how  it  would  be  in  your 
community  if  foreign  soldiers — and  there 
are  thousands  of  them  in  this  country 
for  training — came  into  yom’  community 
and  stole  an  automobile  or  committed  a 
crime;  remember  how  you  would  feel  if 
you  were  notified  that  this  man  was  to 
go  back  overseas  for  trial.  That  is  the 
situation  we  face  all  over  the  world. 
These  other  countries  are  just  as  proud 
as  we  are,  not  any  prouder,  about  the 
rights  of  their  citizens  and  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  their  courts.  Our  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  under  international 
law  a  nation  has  the  right  to  demand 
trial  in  its  own  courts  of  every  offense 
within  its  borders.  Therefore,  when  we 
make  these  status  of  forces  arrange¬ 
ments,  we  secure  more  protection  for 
our  men  than  ^hey  would  have  imder 
international  law. 

I  hope  we  will  vote  down  this  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  little  place  in  this  bill, 
and  will  proceed  to  perfect  this  bill  and 
drive  on  to  passage. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  Girard  had  no  right  to 
a  jury  trial?  I  think  what  the  Supreme 
Court  held  was  that  the  United  States 
specifically  waived  the  right  of  Girard 
to  have  a  jury  trial. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Well,  what  the  Court 
held  was  that  he  had  no  constitutional 
right  to,  I  said  jury  trial,  but  meant  he 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  trial.  If  you  have  such  a  right  un¬ 
der  the  American  Constitution,  then  no¬ 
body  else  can  waive  it  for  you.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  Supreme  Court  held. 


May  IS 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  did  not  say  that  he  was  not 
on  official  duty  for  the  United  States 
Government.  It  said  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  had,  according  to  the  Status  of 
Forces  Treaty,  yielded  away  his  rights. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  question  was 
whether  he  was  acting  in  line  of  duty  at 
the  moment,  and  if  Girard  had  a  consti¬ 
tutional  right  to  an  American  trial,  no¬ 
body  could  have  waived  it  for  him.  I 
think  you  all  remember  this  case  well 
enough  to  remember  that  we  disposed  of 
this  constitutional  question,  and  we 
found  out  that  these  treaties  give  our 
men  additional  rights. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  say  that  the 
Americans  abroad,  those  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  are  to  be  complimented,  because 
over  two-thirds  of  the  cases  that  come 
up  are  traffic  cases,  which  leaves  a  small 
minority  that  are  anything  of  even  a 
slightly  serious  nature.  For  example,  in 
the  typical  year  1956,  14,394  cases  of 
United  States  servicemen  abroad  subject 
to  foregin  jurisdiction,  only  4,437  cases 
were  tried  in  foreign  courts,  and 
jail  was  imposed  in  only  108  cases.  On 
an  average,  foreign  countries  have 
waived  jurisdiction  in  73  percent  of  all 
cases.  In  Japan,  where  the  Girard  case 
occurred,  Japan  has  waived  in  97  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cases.  Of  32,000  American 
military  personnel  charged  with  off-duty 
offenses  in  a  3-year  period,  only  305  were 
sent  to  jail,  and  only  12  were  given  terms 
over  5  years.  We  in  Congress  all  want 
to  give  every  possible  protection  to  our 
United  States  servicemen  abroad,  and 
we  on  our  committee  watch  closely  to 
guard  their  interests.  I  have  personally 
asked  for  and  obtained  a  written  report 
on  the  individual  visits  to  each  of  our 
United  States  servicemen  in  foreign  jails 
by  United  States  Government  officials, 
and  have  had  it  placed  in  our  committee 
hearing  records. 

Might  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
fMr.  Bow]  if  he  can  cite  to  the  House 
one  instance  where  a  United  States  serv¬ 
iceman  abroad  has  received  other  than 
justice  in  the  foreign  courts  in  the  trial 
of  a  case?  If  he  has  those  instances,  I 
would  like  to  have  those  instances  out¬ 
lined  to  us. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  There  was  the  case  of  a 
soldier  named  Jordan  who  was  tried  in 
Great  Britain  and  sentenced  to  be  hung. 
After  word  came  out  that  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  be  hung,  a  doctor,  who  had 
taken  care  of  the  deceased,  came  for¬ 
ward  and  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
man  had  died  of  pneumonia  and  had  not 
been  killed  by  Jordan.  Jordan  was 
later  given  a  review,  but  everybody  knew 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  doctor,  who  had 
taken  care  of  the  deceased,  coming  to 
the  front,  the  boy  might  have  been  hung. 

Mr.  FULTON.  That  was  justice  given 
to  him  by  the  British  courts,  and  the 
action  to  reverse  the  verdict  was  one 
taken  volimtarily  by  the  Crown  officer 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  soldier.  So,  the  American  soldier, 
where  there  was  a  trial  miscarriage  of 
justice,  was  promptly  given  full  justice 
by  the  British  courts.  And,  I  would 
compliment  the  British,  that  case 
turned  out  beautifully. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  would  not  have  turned 
out  beautifully  if  the  doctor,  who  took 
care  of  the  deceased,  had  not  come  for¬ 
ward;  and,  if  he  had  remained  silent, 
the  boy  would  have  been  executed. 

Mr.  FULTON.  But  that  is  no  defect 
of  the  British  law.  It  is  the  same 
danger  that  every  United  States  citizen 
faces  in  any  United  States  court  pro¬ 
ceeding  where  there  is  a  witness  who  is 
not  known  or  available  at  the  time. 
But,  under  British  court  rules,  when 
the  British  prosecuting  officials  found 
that  there  had  been  a  material  witness 
turned  up,  that  there  was  contradictory 
testimony,  their  own  Crown  officer  went 
into  court  on  petition,  and  asked  for  a 
reversal  of  the  verdict,  and  setting  aside 
of  the  complete  sentence,  and  it  was 
promptly  granted,  and  our  United  States 
soldier  went  free. 

I  remember  another  case.  There  was 
a  young  man  in  France  given  a  traffic 
ticket  for  allegedly  pushing  a  man  off  a 
bicycle,  and  fined  $36  on  a  hearsay 
statement,  which  is  the  only  case  Secre- 
tai-y  of  the  Army  Brucker  even  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress  where  any  of  our  United  States 
Government  officials  felt  there  might 
have  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 
There  was  a  case  involving  $36,  and  it 
wa,s  adjusted  satisfactorily.  And,  I 
have  looked  these  cases  over,  and  I  can¬ 
not  find  any  miscarriage  of  justice,  that 
our  United  States  military  services,  or 
the  Department  of  State,  or  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  recognizes. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  afraid  the  gentleman 
missed  a  good  many  of  them.  And, 
there  is  also  this  fact.  There  are  a  great 
many  of  these  agreements  that  we  do 
not  know  anything  about.  You  may 
know,  but  other  Americans  cannot  find 
out  the  countries  that  have  these  agree¬ 
ments  and  what  is  contained  in  the 
agreements. 

Mr.  FULTON.  All  of  us  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs — and  some  of 
us  are  servicemen — want  to  see  that 
there  is  no  person  in  our  United  States 
service  on  foreign  soil  who  is  not  given 
adequate  and  every  possible  protection. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  been  my  re¬ 
quest  and  that  of  others  on  our  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  United  States  always 
have  an  officer  present  to  advise  the  ac¬ 
cused  United  States  serviceman,  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  legal  background,  who  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  laws  of  the  specific 
country.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
this,  that  many  of  these  agreements  are 
secret,  because  they  are  tied  to  our 
United  States  Armed  Forces  base  agree¬ 
ments  in  those  particular  countries.  Do 
we  want  to  have  to  pull  our  troops  out 
of  those  countries  and  leave  the  security 
of  this  country  open  simply  because  a 
charge  is  made  that  there  are  sonio 
agreements  not  divulged  under  which 
local  jurisdiction  is  acknowledged  for  off 
duty  officers?  And  there  has  not  been 
one  substantiated  case  given  to  our 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  yet. 


where  there  has  been  an  injustice  vis¬ 
ited  upon  a  United  States  serviceman 
abroad.  Give  it  to  us,  document  it,  and 
we  will  change  it,  but  until  you  do,  you 
should  not  give  us  these  indefinite  state¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  asked  for  a 
single  instance  of  an  American  who  had 
been  treated  unjustly  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  when  he  was  on  trial.  That  is  not 
the  issue  that  is  involved.  The  issue  is 
that  the  man  is  deprived  of  his  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  to  a  trial,  his  rights  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  serviceman  is  given  pro¬ 
tection  for  his  rights  under  the  best 
status  of  forces  agreement  terms  that 
our  United  States  officials  can  work  out 
with  each  foreign  country  where  our 
troops  are  stationed.  No  one  disputes 
that.  The  gentleman  must  remember 
that  the  United  States  serviceman  is  a 
serviceman  when  he  is  on  duty  on  the 
base  to  carry  out  those  duties  for  which 
he  was  sent  to  that  country,  and  he  is 
adequately  protected  at  that  time,  and 
is  under  United  States  military  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  When  he  is  off  duty,  away  from 
his  place  of  duty,  or  when  the  very  juris¬ 
diction  is  in  question,  is  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  local  jurisdiction  becomes  para¬ 
mount.  Our  problem  is  this.  If  there 
is  any  injustice  visited  upon  a  United 
States  serviceman  serving  abroad,  tell  us 
about  it  and  we  will  follow  it  through  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  put 
special  impartial  investigators  on  it,  as 
we  have  followed  every  one  of  these  al¬ 
legations  in  each  individual  case,  over 
the  years.  I  challenge  anyone  in  this 
House  to  give  us  such  an  instance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful¬ 
ton]  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]. 

The  question  was. taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bow)  there 
were — ayes  61,  noes  89. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  I - MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Military  assistance 

Sec.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and 
“$1,600,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“1959”  and  “$1,640,000,000”,  respectively. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley  on 
page  2,  linfes  6  and  7,  strike  out  the  figure 
“$1,640,000,000”  and  substitute  the  figure 
“$1,300,000,000.” 

(Mr.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  reduces  the  figure  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  from  $1,640,000,000  to 


$1,300,000,000,  a  reduction  of  $340  mil¬ 
lion.  The  Administration  requested  an 
authorization  for  this  purpose  of  $1,800,- 
000,000.  The  committee  reduced  that 
figure  by  approximately  $160  million  to 
the  present  figure  of  $1,640,000,000.  My 
amendment  would  reduce  it  further  to 
$1,300,000,000,  a  total  reduction  over  the 
authorization  request  of  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  table  on  page  9 
of  the  committee  report,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  for  fiscal  1958  the  Congress 
finally  appropriated  for  this  purpose  the 
sum  of  $1,340,000,000.  In  other  words,  if 
my  amendment  prevailed  we  would  have 
reduced  last  year’s  appropriation  for 
military  assistance  no  more  than  $40 
million. 

I  ask  the  committee  next  to  turn  to  the 
map  on  page  17  of  the  committee  report 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  coim- 
tries  receive  assistance  under  this  par¬ 
ticular  program  of  military  assistance  for 
fiscal  1959.  There  is  unfortunately  no 
list  of  the  countries  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port,  but  those  who  want  to  give  them¬ 
selves  a  little  geography  test  can  look  on 
this  map  on  page  17  and  find  out  pretty 
much  what  the  countries  are. 

Starting  from  left  to  right  across,  we 
have  first  of  all  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  There  is  Chile,  there  is  Uru¬ 
guay,  there  is  Brazil,  there  is  Peru — we 
have  heard  about  Peru  recently — there 
is  Ecuador,  there  is  Colombia,  there  is 
Guatemala,  there  is  Nicaragua,  there  is 
Honduras,  there  is  Haiti,  there  is  the 
Dominican  Republic — we  have  heard 
about  that  recently — there  is  Cuba — 
that  has  been  in  the  news  somewhat 
recently,  too. 

Then  we  proceed  to  Western  Europe 
and  find  the  NATO  countries:  Norway, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Den¬ 
mark,  the  Benelux  countries,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Fi’ance,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Turkey.  In  Africa  there  are  Libya  and 
Ethiopia.  <3oing  on  to  the  Middle  East, 
there  is  Lebanon — we  have  heard  about 
Lebanon  recently.  I  am  sure  everyone 
figures  Saudi  Arabia’s  government  is  so 
impoverished  that  it  needs  military  as¬ 
sistance.  There  is  Jordan,  there  is  Iraq, 
there  is  Iran,  there  is  Pakistan,  and 
there  are  the  countries  of  Vietnam,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  and  Laos.  I  am  sure  Laos  is  going 
to  be  discussed  on  this  floor  before  this 
bill  is  finished.  There  are  the  Philippine 
Islands,  there  is  Formosa,  there  is  South 
Korea,  and,  finally,  there  is  Japan. 

A  lot  of  people  have  stated  that  this 
militai’y  assistance  is  important  because 
of  the  deteiTent  which  these  countries 
furnish  by  virtue  of  our  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  Communist  aggression.  I  want 
to  point  that  out  in  this  respect,  that 
even  according  to  the  administration  the 
principal  deterrent  to  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  is  not  the  military  assistance 
program,  Mr  .Chairman;  it  is  the  re- 
taliatoi'y  striking  force  that  we  have  in 
the  Strategic  Ail*  Command  and  in  our 
ballistic  missiles  and  other  programs  of 
that  nature.  'That  is  according  to  ad- 
minstration  statements.  In  other  words, 
if  we  cut  out  every  single  bit  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program,  which  I  am  not 
proposing  for  the  moment,  we  would  still 
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have  the  principal  deterrent  to  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  present  in  our  own 
Aimed  Forces. 

I  want  to  make  one  more  point,  and 
that  is  that  on  page  6 — and  I  quoted  this 
remark  yesterday— of  the  committee  re¬ 
port  the  statement  is  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  itself  that -a  restriction  on  the 
funds  available  should  lead  to  greater 
austerity  in  the  types  of  assistance  ren¬ 
dered  to  such  countries  and  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  expenditures  to  items  of  higher 
priority  than  has  sometimes  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  if  fur¬ 
ther  restrictions  on  the  funds  can  lead 
to  greater  austerity  in  this  program  and 
can  lead  to  placing  expenditures  where 
they  properly  belong,  on  a  higher  pri¬ 
ority  basis,  then  I  think  the  amendment 
is  justififed  and  I  hope  it  prevails. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  reduces  the 
military- assistance  program  from  $1,- 
640,000,000  to  $1,300,000,000.  This  is 
really  a  reduction  under  the  executive 
request  of  $500  million  because  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  request  was  for  $1,800,000,000. 
Then  the  gentleman  quoted  figures  to 
show  that  the  amount  is  the  same  as 
was  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
which  is  $1,340,000,000.  But,  the  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  point  out  that  in  last 
year’s  bill  we  had  money  reappropri¬ 
ated  to  the  extent  of  $538,800,000  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  amormt  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  $1,878,800,000.  The  money  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  military  assistance 
program  is  for  the  secm'ity  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world.  The  com¬ 
mittee  considered  this  question  country 
by  country.  We  went  into  it  very  thor¬ 
oughly.  We  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  military  assistance  could  not  be  re¬ 
duced  more  than  $160  million  without 
-doing  definite  damage  to  the  program. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  this 
money  moving  through  the  pipelines  for 
the  fiscal  year  -1959  will  accomplish. 
We  have  large  military  forces  in  Korea. 
Of  com’se,  a  good  deal  of  this  money 
goes  to  Korea.  Much  of  the  South  Ko¬ 
rean  equipment  is  beginning  to  wear 
out.  Funds  are  necessary  to  help  mod¬ 
ernize  and  rhaintain  the  Korean  army. 
Our  military-aid  program  provides  the, 
necessary  weapons  for  nations  right  on 
the  border  of  the  Commimist  bloc — such 
natior^  as  Turkey,  Vietnam  and  Taiwan. 
The  pipeline  has  been  reduced  each  year 
and  we  cannot  further  reduce  the  mil¬ 
itary-assistance  program  without  slow¬ 
ing  down  movement  of  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  these  people  who  need  it  now. 
Last  year  the  military  pipeline  was  re¬ 
duced  over  $800  million.  An  important 
part  of  the  $1,640,000,000  goes  to  our 
NATO  friends.  We  are  now  in  the 
process  of  modernizing  the  NATO  mil¬ 
itary  structure.  We  are  adding  nuclear 
missile  weapons  to  equip  the  NATO  mil¬ 
itary  forces.  Of  course,  if  this  program 
is  reduced  $340  million  more,  it  is  going 
to  interfere  with  the  modernization  of 
NATO.  The  funds  in  this  military-as¬ 


sistance  program  provides  us  with 
4,750,000  soldiers,  32,000  aircraft  and 
2,500  naval  vessels.  'This  is  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  I  ask  the  committee  to  sup¬ 
port  the  $1,640,000,000  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bentley)  there 
were — ayes  41,  noes  73. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  toy  Mr.  Withrow;  On 
page  2,  line  7,  add  th.e  following  new  section: 

“There  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
the  transfer  of  such  ships,  arms,  and  supplies 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  adequate  and 
comprehensive  submarine  patrols  in  the 
Caribbean  areas  embraced  by  bi-lateral  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  United  States  and  the  Re¬ 
publics  of  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and 
Cuba  in  furtherance  of  military  assistance 
agreements,  but  not  limited  to  such  agree¬ 
ments,  in  the  following  fashion:  ‘For  the 
Dominican  Republic,  $3,100,000  in  addition 
to  sums  otherwise  authorized  herein  to  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  and  repair  of  de¬ 
stroyer  escort  type  vessels,  and  patrol  boats, 
surplus  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  and  for  such  additional  naval 
equipment  and  supplies  as  may  be  requested. 
For  Haiti  and  Cuba,  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  satisfied  as  to  the  stability  of  those 
governments,  an  additional  amount  of  $3,- 
000,000  for  the  acquisition  and  repair  of 
naval  ships,  arms,  and  supplies  deemed  most 
suitable  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  sub¬ 
marine  patrol  missions  as  referred  to  in  this 
sesction.’ 

“Change  the  section  numbers  and  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  bill  to  conform  to  the  above.” 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

'The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  reserves  a  point  of 
order  Against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Withrow]  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  about  to  vote  on  another  foreign  aid 
bill.  I  believe  that  we  all  realize  that 
there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  waste 
in  this  program.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
inexcusable  while  millions  of  Americans 
are  standing  in  the  unemployment  lines 
in  my  district  and  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  am  introducing  this  amendment 
which  in  reality  would  earmark  $3,100,- 
000  in  funds  for  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  an  escort  de¬ 
stroyer  and  in  addition  would  provide  $3 
million  for  Haiti  and  Cuba  when  their 
governments  show  that  they  are  capable 
and  willing  to  keep  up  the  Navy  equip¬ 
ment.  This  amendment  would  not  nec¬ 
essarily  increase  the  total  amount  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
Americas. 

I  believe  that  we  are  placing  entirely 
too  little  emphasis  on  the  value  of  the 
three  Caribbean  Islands,  Haiti,  Cuba,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Latin  Americas,  and  particularly 
the  Dominican  Republic,  have  an  excep¬ 
tional  record  for  supporting  the  United 
States  in  past  emergencies  and  in  the 
United  Nations  itself.  In  fact,  the  Rus¬ 


sians  are  very  aggravated  about  it  and 
often  refer  to  it  in  the  United  Nations. 
I  believe  the  Reds  call  the  American  Re¬ 
publics  the  “vassals”  of  the  United 
States.  On  reason  Russia  deplores  them 
is  because  when  Pearl  Harbor  was 
attacked,  6  republics  of  Central  America 
and  the  3  island  republics,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  Cuba,  and  Haiti,  promptly 
declared  war.  Others  followed  suit  in 
a  limited  degree,  but  Chile  and  Argen¬ 
tina,  for  example,  allowed  Axis  spies  to 
carry  on  activities  without  restraint.  I 
suppose  there  are  those  who  would  come 
up  with  a  dozen  good  reasons  why  so 
many  American  republics  declined  to  go 
to  war,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  did  not, 
and  their’ records  today  in  the  United 
Nations  are  not  any  better. 

I  had  the  American  republics  record 
traced  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and, 
therefore,  I  speak  about  these  things  just 
as  accurately  as  I  am  able  to  do.  The 
support  of  these  republics  is  invaluable. 
Therefore,  let  us  do  business  with  them 
on  a  basis  which  also  helps  us.  Let  us 
not  simply  give  them  military  missions, 
let  us  standardize  their  equipment,  and 
let  us  make  it  plain  that  to  have  a  friend 
in  this  cold  war  money  program,  they 
have  to  be  one  in  the  United  Nations  and 
wherever  they  are  needed.  Let  the  Rus¬ 
sians  howl.  Let  the  do-gooders  in  this 
hemisphere  howl,  but  within  2  years  we 
shall  be  on  the  most  firm  cold  war  pro¬ 
gram  you  ever  saw  and  it  will  be  effective. 
Is  there  any  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  that 
this  mutual  security  is  anything  but  an 
effort  to  win  friends  in  any  way  possible. 
Of  course  there  is  nqt. 

When  the  United  Nations  was  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Latin  American  nations  rep¬ 
resented  20  of  the  50  votes.  Today  they 
have  20  votes  out  of  81.  Remember, 
please,  that  the  United  Nations  is  the 
world  accepted  way  to  settle  difference 
and  get  to  any  peace  if  there  is  to  be 
one.  Therefore,  what  takes  place  there 
is  vital. 

Military  assistance  serves  us  all  and 
serves  us  well.  We  have  an  Inter- 
American  Defense  Board,  of  which  the 
Chairman  is  the  former  marine  General 
Shepard.  This  Board  plans  the  hemis¬ 
pheric  defense  and  through  this  the 
United  States  undertakes  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  certain  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  which  have  as  their  missions  the 
protection  of  sea  lanes,  communication 
lines,  and  the  defense  of  strategic  areas 
against  sea  and  air  attacks.  So  far,  12 
Latin  American  nations  have  approved 
defense  assistance  agreements  with  the 
United  States.  They  are  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  The 
purpose  of  this  is,  of  course,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  diverting  large  numbers  of 
troops  to  the  area  as  we  had  to  do  in 
World  War  H. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
new  my  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
is  not  geimane  to  the  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  care  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
alize  there  is  some  question  of  the  ger¬ 
maneness  of  the  amendment  and  in  all 
probability  it  is  not  germane.  I  certainly 
concede  the  point  of  order.  However, 

I  have  a  preferential  motion  at  the 
ClGi*k*s  d©sk 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boggs).  The 
Chair  must  first  rule  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  amendment  is  obviously  not  ger¬ 
mane.  It  comes  within  the  exclusive 
purview  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Without  elaboration  the  Chair 
will  sustain  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Withrow  moves  to  strike  out  the  en¬ 
acting  clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  'Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  speak 
on  this  particular  portion  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  and  with  my  apologies  I  have  offered 
this  motion  so  as  to  obtain  5  more 
minutes. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  desires  to  effect 
something  concrete  in  the  matter  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  friendly  allies  and  to  meet 
the  submarine  question.  One  of  those 
who  agrees  with  me  on  this  is  John  R. 
Holden,  the  national  legislative  director 
of  AMVETS.  In  discussing  this  amend¬ 
ment  with  him,  he  elected  to  write  me 
formally  in  the  matter.  I  quote: 

AMVETS  have  repeatedly  advocated  and 
supported  a  strong  mutual-security  program 
between  the  United  States  and  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world.  Military  assistance, 
of  course,  is  an  Integral  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  We  note  with  approval  your  intention 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1958  that  will  provide  an  addi¬ 
tional  $3,100,000  in  military  aid  to  non-Com- 
munist  nations  of  Latin  America.  The  men¬ 
ace  to  United  States  security  presented  by 
the  Increasing  evidence  of  Russian  subma¬ 
rines  in  waters  off  the  Americas  makes  it 
necessary  that  friendly,  stable,  non-Commu- 
nist  governments  in  Latin  America,  such  as 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  others,  be 
equipped  to  assist  us  in  meeting  and  con¬ 
taining  this  menace.  Your  proposed  amend¬ 
ment,  In  our  opinion,  will  help  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  vital  purpose. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  expression 
from  such  an  aggressive  and  farsighted 
organization  as  AMVETS. 

I  also  quote  Rear  Admiral  Rittenhouse, 
United  States  Navy,  Director  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Military  Assistance  Division,  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  a 
letter  to  me  dated  April  10,  1958,  and  I 
quote : 

Cuba,  Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  of  importance  to  the  United  States  for 
many  reasons,  and  particularly  from  a  naval 
point  of  view  are  Important  because  of  the 
strategic  location  of  these  Islands.  We  de¬ 
sire  to  assist  their  navies  as  much  as  possible 
within  the  limited  funds  available. 

Please  remember  that  in  late"  January 
a  reliable  report  was  published  that  a 
number  of  Russian  submarines  had  been 
sighted  operating  off  our  east  coast. 
Available  reports  indicate  the  Russians 


have  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  sub¬ 
marines.  They  undoubtedly  are  operat¬ 
ing  on  tactical  missions  just  us  our  mil¬ 
itary  forces  do.  Germany  began  World 
War  II  with  approximately  50  subma¬ 
rines  and  within  a  short  time  had  sunk 
more  than  400  ships  in  the  Caribbean 
alone.  Puerto  Rico  reached  a  point  of 
near  starvation.  I  should  like  to  know  if 
these  Russians  were,  as  reported,  taking 
radar  sightings  on  American  cities  as 
their  objective  as  a  war  game.  If  they 
were,  then  the  menace  to  the  United 
States  is  more  alarming  than  we  could 
ever  imagine. 

Let  us  vote  military  assistance  to  those 
who  can  help  us  da  the  job,  and  those 
who  have  helped  us  in  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  in  previous  crisis.  Those  who 
stand  with  us  in  our  efforts  at  peace,  and 
with  us  if  we  go  to  war.  These  are  the 
people  for  whom  there  is  indeed  mutual 
security. 

American  citizens  are  today  support¬ 
ing  a  mothballed  Navy  fleet  of  126  de¬ 
stroyers  each  costing  $7,150  per  year  to 
maintain,  169  destroyer  escorts  each 
costing  $6,150  per  year  to  maintain,  74 
patrol  craft  each  costing  $3,000  per  year 
to  maintain.  Most  of  these  ships  need  to 
be  modernized  in  order  to  be  of  value  to 
the  United  States  Navy.  Would  it  not 
be  far  more  beneficial  to  have  some  of 
these  ships  keeping  track  of  Soviet  sub¬ 
marines,  manned  by  crews  of  countries 
we  know  to  be  anti-Russian  by  their  past 
performances. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wier:  Strike 
out  of  the  bill  chapter  I,  line  1,  page  2,  the 
following;  section  101  and  section  102  on 
line  10  relating  to  procurement  programs  re¬ 
lating  to  military  assistance  down  to  and 
including  line  19  on  page  2. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  only  read  down  to  line  9  on  page  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  We  have  read 
through  line  7,  page  2,  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  carries  on  to  line  19  on 
page  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Does  the  gentleman  make  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  the  section  has  not  been  read 
yet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  the  point 
of  order  is  well  taken.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  care  to  reoffer  his 
amendment  to  strike  section  102,  which 
is  half  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WIER.  I  will  wait  until  the  two 
sections  hav5  been  read. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  regular 
order,  the  gentleman  must  make  an  elec¬ 
tion  now. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  will  choose  to  take  the 
first  step. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wier;  Strike 
out  of  the  bill  chapter  I,  line  1,  page  2,  the 
following:  section  101. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
desire  to  cut  necessary  military  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  countries  of  the  world  where 
military  assistance  is  needed;  neither  do 
I  desire  to  remove  from  those  coimtries 
aid  where  the  administration  feels  that 
military  assistance  is  of  value.  But,  I 
do  take  this  first  step  here  to  remove 
from  the  mutual  aid  bill  all  military, 
and  the  first  step,  of  course,  is  section  101. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  because  I  was 
here  in  1949  when  the  Marshall  plan 
became  a  very  necessary  and  needed  pro¬ 
gram.  When  the  Marshall  plan  was  in 
vogue  then,  as  one  of  our  means  of  com¬ 
bating  Communist  infiltration,  and  the 
desperation  we  found  existing  in  the 
Middle  East,  Em'opean,  and  Far  East 
countries,  I  was  very  happy  and  very  , 
pleased  to  be  able  to  support  the  mutual 
aid  program  then,  as  it  was  then  called, 
the  Marshall  plan,  because  I  felt  and 
later  learned  that  it  was  doing  a  good 
job.  In  those  days  the  military  require¬ 
ments  in  the  mutual  aid  legislation  were 
a  very  minor  part  of  the  bill,  but  in  re¬ 
cent  years  the  military  have  moved  into 
this  bill  until  now  they  control  or  they 
operate  the  military  assistance  part  of 
the  program  to  almost  complete  domi¬ 
nation  of  the  mutual  aid  program.  Now, 

I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  mili¬ 
tary,  whether  it  is  for  our  own  domestic 
needs  or  the  international  needs,  can¬ 
not  go  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  get  the  money  that  is  required  for 
the  necessary  programs  that  are  initiated 
by  the  administration  here  for  military 
assistance.  I  think  they  have  ruined  the 
mutual  aid  program.  I  was  very  proud 
of  this  program  when  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  administered  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Unfortunately,  he  was  killed  in 
airplane  accident.  I  think  he  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  administrators  in  my 
10  years  here,  and  I  think  he  did  a  won¬ 
derful  job.  But  I  am  voting  here  today 
not  for  economic  aid,  not  for  technical 
aid;  I  am  voting. for  a  military  program. 
My  objective  here,  of  course,  is  to  put 
the  military  assistance  program  where 
it  properly  belongs,  imder  the  armed 
services,  and  not  in  this  program. 

I  shall  take  my  next  step  later. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  cuts  out  all  military  aid.  Again, 
we  are  going  up  the  hill  and  then  down 
the  hill;  first  we  considered  striking  out 
all  economic  assistance,  now  all  military 
assistance.  Of  course,  if  all  military  as¬ 
sistance  were  removed  from  this  pro¬ 
gram,  some  of  the  countries  counting  on 
our  support  would  have  to  abandon  their 
defense  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Wier]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Procurement  programs  relating  to  military 
assistance 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  105  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
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of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  con¬ 
ditions  applicable  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“including  coordinated  production  and  pro¬ 
curement  programs  participated  in  by  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
with  respect  to  military  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.” 

CHAPTER  II - ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

Defense  support 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  131  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  which  relates  to  defense  support,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$750,- 
000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959” 
and  “$775,000,000”  respectively. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair:  On  page 
3,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  “$775,000,000”  and 
insert  “$675,000,000.”  , 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  very  con¬ 
troversial  defense  support  section  of  this 
bill  by  a  fui'ther  $100  million.  The 
committee  had  recommended  an  author¬ 
ization  of  $775  million.  That  is  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $60  million  from  the  $835 
million  requested  by  the  administration. 
As  I  have  said,  my  amendment  would 
take  it  to  $675  million. 

Last  year  the  appropriation  request 
for  defense  support  was  $900  million. 
The  appropriation  was  $689  million.  So 
Members  will  observe  that  if  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  we  shall  leave  the  fig¬ 
ure  at  approximately  the  same  level  at 
which  the  appropriation  figure  was  fixed 
last  year. 

This  defense  support  money  has  been 
the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
both  within  the  Congress  and  without. 
Many  people  have  pointed  out  various 
items  for  which  this  money  has  been 
spent,  in  a  great  many  cases,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  us,  unwisely.  The 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  of  this  House, 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Hardy]  went  into  the  expenditures 
of  defense  support  funds  in  very  consid- 
able  detail  and  found,  as  others  had 
already  found,  lack  of  planning,  lack  of 
proper  administration,  and  lack  of  audit. 
You  might  say  to  me,  “Well,  why  are  you 
asking  that  the  House  strike  $100  million 
from  this  figure ;  why  don’t  you  be  more 
specific  as  to  details?”  The  answer  is, 
of  course,  because  the  request  for  au¬ 
thorization  in  these  funds  is  in  the 
broadest  possible  terms.  Then  too,  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  is  allowed  to  the 
executive  department  in  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

The  greatest  amount  of  criticism  has 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  improper 
administration  and  unwise  use  of  the 
funds  of  this  program.  In  the  hearings 
before  the  committee,  if  Members  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  them  on  this 
subject,  they  will  learn  that  it  was 
pointed  out  time  after  time  that  the  uses 
to  which  these  funds  were  to  be  put  were 
in  many  cases  vague,  uncertain,  and 


not  at  all  specific.  The  explanation  of 
the  whole  proposed  program  for  next 
year  was  not  satisfactory,  in  my  opinion. 

I  am  sure  Members  of  the  House  rea¬ 
lize  that  this  money  can  be  given  in  dol¬ 
lars  to  support  governments.  It  may 
be  given  in  goods.  It  may  be  used  for  a 
very  great  variety  of  purposes,  any¬ 
thing  from  building  highways  which  are 
not  needed  to  providing  services  which 
are  not  required.  Because  of  the  com¬ 
plete  blank-check  authority  which  exists 
here,  because  of  the  lack  of  control 
which  exists  as  to  this  section,  because 
of  the  abuses  which  have  been  found,  I 
think  the  House  is  fully  justified  in 
agreeing  to  this  $100  million  reduction. 
It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  if  we  reduce 
beyond  the  committee  recommendation 
this  defense  support  money  by  the  fur¬ 
ther  $100  million  we  will  get  better  ad¬ 
ministration,  we  will  get  a  better  pro¬ 
gram,  and  at  the  same  time  we  will  be 
able  to  save  this  vei'y  considerable  sum 
for  our  taxpayers. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  us  in  whom  is  vested  the  authority  to 
make  the  decision  for  what  purposes  this 
money  will  be  spent? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  lies  eventually  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  of  course.  I 
would  say  that  the  proper  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  would  be  in  the 
ICA  Director. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  one  other  question :  Does  the  au¬ 
thorization  as  now  written  and  as  now 
established  in  law  designate  amounts  for 
countries,  or  does  it  leave  it  entirely  dis¬ 
cretionary? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  It  is  in  one  lump  sum, 
with  no  breakdown  in  the  law  as  to 
countries. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman,  as  he  has  explained,  reduces 
defense  support  by  $100  million.  The 
committee  does  not  feel  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  can  stand  this  reduction. 

There  are  only  12  countries  which  re¬ 
ceive  defense  support — Korea,  Republic 
of  China,  Philippines,  Vietnam,  Laos, 
Cambodia,  Thailand,  Pakistan,  Iran, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Spain. 

Only  two  NATO  countries  are  included : 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

Stain  is  the  only  other  European 
country  receiving  defense  support. 

There  are  no  defense  support  funds  for 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  other  NATO  countries. 

The  12  countries  have  over  3  million 
men  in  their  armed  forces. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  are  planned  for  4  countries — Korea, 
Formosa,  Vietnam,  and  Tiu'key.  These 
4  countries  maintain  2  million  men  un¬ 
der  arms. 

The  evidence  clearly  indicates  that 
every  one  of  these  12  countries  is  main¬ 
taining  armed  forces  larger  than  it  can 
afford.  Without  economic  assistance 
these  countries  must  inevitably  reduce 
their  armed  forces  or  face  the  danger  of 
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internal  unrest,  political  disturbances, 
and  economic  collapse. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  supply  weap¬ 
ons,  tanks  and  airplanes  to  these  coun¬ 
tries  unless  we  also  supply  adequate  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  Without  economic 
assistance,  civil  unrest  and  disturbances 
would  be  inevitable  in  many  of  these 
countries.  The  result  might  well  be  that 
our  military  equipment  could  fall  into 
Communist  hands.  Unless  we  are  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  support  the  economies  of 
these  coimtries,  we  should  not  provide 
military  assistance. 

The  committee  has  already  reduced 
the  Executive  request  by  $60  million. 
This  cut  was  made  because  the  commit¬ 
tee  recognized  that  in  certain  Asian 
countries  some  money  had  been  spent 
for  purposes  that  did  not  contribute  to 
the  economic  strength  of  these  countries. 
As  a  result  of  the  cut,  the  ICA  will  have 
to  reexamine  its  programs  and  elemi- 
nate  certain  lower  priority  items.  A  fur- 
thur  cut  would,  in  our  judgment,  go  too 
far. 

_The  purpose  of  defense  support  is  to 
enable  the  recipient  country  to  maintain 
its  standard  of  living  and  still  devote  a 
large  proportion  of  its  resources  to  mili¬ 
tary  pm’poses.  Unless  enough  economic 
aid  is  given  so  that  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  can  be  maintained,  our  effort  is 
wasted.  A  cut  which  would  put  a  nation 
on  short  rations  and  cause  discontent 
and  discouragement  among  the  popula¬ 
tion  would  endanger  the  entire  program-. 
Unless  we  provide  enough,  we  should 
provide  nothing. 

Every  one  of  the  12  countries  has  an 
important  place  in  om*  strategic  plans. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  which  we  could 
safely  eliminate.  Except  for  Spain,  the 
Philippines  and  Cambodia,  all  of  them 
border  directly  on  Communist  territory. 
The  strategic  importance  of  Spain  and 
the  Philippines  is  readily  apparent. 
Cambodia  is  separated  from  Communist 
territory  by  100  miles  of  mountains  and 
jungle  which  could  be  penetrated  if  the 
Commimists  determined  to  move. 

Any  cut  in  the  total  for  defense  sup¬ 
port  inevitably  must  be  reflected  in  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  economic  assistance  we 
give  to  one  or  more  of  12  nations,  each 
of  which  has  a  vital  role  in  our  defense 
strategy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  voted  down,  and  I  ask  for 
a  vote. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CARNAHA  T.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  of  the  statement  of  the 
author  of  this  amendment  that  these  are 
lump-sum  appropriations? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  And  has  the  com¬ 
mittee  any  detailed  information  as  to 
the  proposed  allocation  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  of  these  funds? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Yes,  the  programs 
are  broken  down  in  classified  material 
available  to  the  gentleman,  if  he  cares  to 
examine  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Without,  of  course, 
asking  for  any  classified  information, 
do  the  detailed,  specific  programs  give 
the  periods  of  the  year  that  are  projected 
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by  counti'ies  and  specific  programs  and 
projects? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Yes,  it  is  broken 
down. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
^gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

This  is  substantially  what  we  debated 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Colmer 
amendment  just  a  little  bit  ago.  We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  these  12  coun¬ 
tries  that  get  defense  support,  except  for 
Spain  and  the  Philippines,  all  have 
borders  with  Communist  China  or  with 
the  Soviets,  although  Laos  has  a  few 
miles  in  between.  The  committee  has 
already  cut  defense  support  by  $60  mil¬ 
lion.  This  further  cut  would  get  into  the 
most  important  part  of  this  program.  It 
has  been  asked  whether  this  is  a  lump¬ 
sum  appropriation  amount.  Remember, 
this  is  just  an  authorization.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  is  considering 
this  and  will  go  over  it  in  detail.  How¬ 
ever,  the  details  of  the  amount  planned 
for  every  country  are  here  in  these  secret 
books  at  the  committee  desk.  While  I 
am  on  my  feet.  I  want  to  mention  here 
that  we  also  have  at  the  committee  desk 
lists  showing  the  impact  on  the  various 
States  and  communities  and  the  pur¬ 
chases  made  under  defense  support  and 
the  nonmilitai'y  part  of  the  program.  If 
any  Member  cares  to  see  what  his  com¬ 
munity  is  doing  toward  this  program,  the 
figures  are  available  for  you  here. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  will  be  imposing  a  tremendous  hand¬ 
icap  on  American  defense  and  we  will 
nullify  our  great  effoi't  for  security  in 
the  free  world;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes;  that  is  a  vital  part 
of  our  security  arrangements. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  To  what  extent,  if 
any,  and  I  realize  that  we  are  at  the 
authorizing  stage,  but  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  assuming  that  the  general  pro¬ 
grams  are  spelled  out  at  the  time  of 
the  appropriation,  is  there  a  flexibility 
or  transferability  of  funds  or  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cancel  and  to  shift  funds  com¬ 
pletely? 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  is  a  provision  in 
section  501  which  you  will  find  on  page 
81  of  our  report,  which  will  show  you 
the  transferability  provisions.  I  do  not 
think  the  time  is  available  to  me  now 
to  explain  how  this  transfei'ability  sec¬ 
tion  works,  but,  in  general,  10  percent 
of  any  appropriation  may  be  transferred 
to  another  section,  provided  the  latter 
section  is  not  increased  more  than  20 
percent.  This  permits  some  flexibility. 
But  you  have  to  have  enough  money  in 
this  program  to  make  it  work.  If  you 
cut  out  too  much  of  it,  then  you  do 
not  have  anything  to  transfer.  This  is 
the  ijlace  where  we  had  better  not  do 
any  more  cutting  because  then  there  will 
not  be  enough  money  left  in  this  bill  to 
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transfer.  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
defeated. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
pursue  the  line  of  questioning.  I  should 
like  do  direct  a  question  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  I  read 
in  the  majority  repoi't  on  page  7  these 
words: 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  the  United 
States,  however,  to  appropriate  funds  until 
the  process  of  planning,  organization  and 
taking  the  necessary  legal  and  legislative 
action  in  the  recipient  country  is  further 
advanced  than  Is  the  present  practice. 

My  question  goes  to  the  point  of 
whether,  in  the  judgment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man,  the  authorization  bill  and  the  al¬ 
leged  detail  plans  for  the  spending  of 
this  money  to  which  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  relates,  in  his  judgment  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  itself  is  made  in  principle 
and  in  fact  with  respect  to  these  funds? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Yes;  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  is  one  of  my  objections 
to  this  authorization.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  been  worked  out  carefully  enough. 
Therefore  I  think  that  a  reduction  of 
$100  million  will  make  for  a  better  pro¬ 
gram,  because  it  will  tighten  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  will  make  for  a  better  effort. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  spoke  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  all  to  examine  these 
classified  books  and  find  out  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  money  is  to  be  al¬ 
located.  These  programs  and  these 
books  are  purely  illustrative  and  do  not 
represent  any  commitments  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  or  of  the  recipient 
government. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  COFFIN;  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  The  minority  report  has 
recommended  the  inclusion  of  this  sec- 
tioh  which  relates  mostly  to  defense  sup¬ 
port  money,  and  we  think  effectively 
tightens  up  the  plan  so  you  do  not  obli¬ 
gate  or  spend  the  money  before  the  plan 
is  completed. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  For  once  I  find  both 
the  minority  and  the  majority  proposing 
a  state  of  a  little  restraint  and  control 
and  economy.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  deep¬ 
est  distress  and  concern  to  me  that  the 
stories  that  come  from  the  opposing  sides 
of  this  argument  are  so  vitally  at  variance 
as  to  the  theory  on  which  these  recipient 
programs  are  planned  in  advance  of  the 
authorization  and  the  appropriation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Adair],  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  this  question:  When  this  bill 
was  considered  last  year,  there  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  floor  that  in  Laos,  which 
is  one  of  the  countries  involved  here,  we 


were  spending  approximately  $20  million 
a  month  to  support  the  currency  of  Laos. 
Can  the  gentleman  give  us  any  infonna- 
tion  about  whether  we  are  still  doing  that, 
and  how  much  of  this  item  would  be 
devoted  to  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  as  given  to  the  committee,  has  been 
classified  by  the  Executive.  However,  I 
can  say  to  the  gentleman,  and  still  be 
within  the  rules  of  security,  that  we  are 
still  contributing  to  the  support  of  Laos. 
That  is,  money  for  that  purpose  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  item. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  It  was  stated 
last  year  that  the  sum  was  approximately 
$20  million  a  month.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  tell  us  what  it  is  now,  or  can  anyone 
tell  us? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  .DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  have  been  conduct¬ 
ing  hearings  on  this  most  delicate  situa¬ 
tion  in  Laos  while  this  bill  was  coming 
to  the  floor.  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  the  hearings  have  been  published 
and  all  the  facts  and  figures  are  available, 
and  on  page  3  can  be  found  the  detail 
of  the  aid  program  for  the  last  3  years. 
Of  course,  it  does  not  amount  to  any 
$20  million  a  month. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  provides  information  for  the  past. 
I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  the  program 
proposed  for  the  future  is  comparable  to 
the  program  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong,  but  I  understand 
that  the  whole  Laotian  program  is  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation,  that  no 
money  is  going  to  them  now  pending  the 
results  of  an  administrative  action  out 
there.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  will  yield,  I  think  it  is  true  that 
such  action  has  been  taken,  but  the  au¬ 
thorization  is  before  us  nevertheless. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  understand  that, 
but  at  least  the  people  administering  this 
program  has  been  awakened  to  what  has 
been  going  on  and  they  have  taken  steps 
which  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fine  thing. 
I  think  until  we  learn  the  outcome  of  the 
investigation  we  should  suspend  any  fur¬ 
ther  aid, 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea,  in 
view  of  the  public  outcry  and  the  con¬ 
gressional  hearings,  that  the  matter  has 
been  suspended.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  amendment  is  to  require  a  construc¬ 
tive  understanding  of  the  entire  situa¬ 
tion  "before  the  commitments  are  made. 
That  should  help  to  avoid  situations  like 
the  one  in  Laos  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Can  the  gen¬ 
tleman  tell  me  without  violating  any 
security  regulations  how  much  of  the 
money  involved  in  this  item  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  go  to  Laos? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  regret  that  I  am  not  in 
position  to  do  so,  because  that  informa- 
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tion  is  classified.  The  gentleman  can 
find  details  in  the  books  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  tables. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  In  these  defense  sup¬ 
port  countries  the  amount  of  support 
they  are  going  to  get  is  almost  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  from  our  enemies  as  the 
amoimt  of  military  support  they  are 
going  to  get,  because  it  would  reveal  the 
condition  of  their  economy.  In  any  case, 
the  amounts  per  country  in  defense  sup¬ 
port,  just  as  in  military  aid,  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  far  as  what  is  planned  for  the 
next  year  is  concerned.  They  are  avail¬ 
able,  however,  at  the  committee  table. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  care  to  comment  that  he 
believes  the  figure  he  did  not  get,  had  he 
gotten  it,  would  have  been  an  illustrative 
figui-e  or  an  actual  figure? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  When  this 
matter  was  up  last  year  it  was  openly 
stated  in  debate  that  this  country  had 
been  furnishing  approximately  $20  mil¬ 
lion  a  month  for  support  of  the  currency 
of  Laos,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi 
ana  said  the  program  for  the  future  will 
be  as  large  as  the  program  in  the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair], 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Adair)  there 
were — ayes  58,  noes  77. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Morgan 
and  Mr.  Adair. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  60, 
noes  91. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Albert,  Acting  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend' fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


.JHJRTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THI 
SENATE 


A  fvrther  message  from  the/§enate, 
by  Mr.'ikIcGown,  one  of  its  a^erks,  an¬ 
nounced  Cijat  the  Senate  a^ees  to  the 
report  of  tnb^ommittee  oFconference  on 
the  disagreeint;;,^votes  pT  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments^  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  1232B;f  entitled  “An  act 
rnaking  urgencjr  deficiency  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  fiscal  ye^ending  June  30, 
1958,  and  f0r  other  purposes.” 

The  menage  also  announced  that  the 
Senat^grees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Hou»e  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to/che  bill  (H.  R.  358)  entitled  “Sin  act 


^^to  increase  the  monthly  rates  of  pension 
payable  to  widows  and  former  widows  of 
sceased  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  War,  including  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
and  the  Philippine  Insurrection.” 


THE  XSUMMER  FELLOWSHIP  PRO- 
GRi?^  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

teaciHers 

(Mr.  MCINTIRE  asked  and  was  given 
permissiomto  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the^ECORD.) 

Mr.  McINTHRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  rather 
novel,  but  practical,  method  of  aid  to 
education  hasVome  to  my  attention,  and 
I  am  happy  to  Vote  that  it  is  being  ac¬ 
complished  in  my  particular  district  in 
the  State  of  Mairye  at  Caribou. 

At  a  time  whem  our  national  educa¬ 
tional  system  is  bemg  closely  examined 
and  our  great  teachV  shortage  becomes 
more  and  more  evide\^t,  I  feel  that  this 
program  merits  our  Mtention  and  the 
attention  of  industry ,\  educators,  and 
civic  organizations  acro^  country. 

The  program  is  beingXinitiated  this 
spring  by  the  Birds  Eye  Dimsion  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Poods  Corp.  in  Caribou^^aine.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Hilton,  the  plant  maWger,  calls 
the  program  “The  Summer  Vellowship 
Program  for  Secondary  Scho^  Teach¬ 
ers.” 

The  company’s  teacher-aid  ilrogram 
is  comparatively  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  Importantly,  it  strikes  direcVy  at 
an  area  of  our  educational  system  which 
has  been  of  deep  concern  to  us  recently. 
It  involves  providing  grants  to  second^'y 
school  teachers  to  take  advanced  course 
of  study  during  the  smnmer  months  at 
little  or  no  expense  to  themselves. 

And  as  I  understand  it  from  Mr.  Hil 
ton,  his  parent  organization.  General 
Poods  Corp.,  is  expanding  this  teaemer 
fellowship  program  to  12  or  more  or  its 
plant  communities  in  12  States.  /The 
program  will  become  effective  thiy  sum¬ 
mer. 

Certainly  there  has  been  a  fel/need  to 
improve  the  quality  of  our  teaching — 
especially  in  secondary  sch^ls  where 
students  are  prepared  for  hi^er  educa¬ 
tion  and  more  often  for  life  itself. 

A  program  such  as  this/which  helps 
to  increase  the  opportunuTy  and  incen¬ 
tive  for  high-school  tea9fiers,  certainly 
demands  our  attention. 

I  would  hope  that  /other  industrial 
companies,  communit^s,  and  local  civic 
organizations  would  ^ke  a  long  look  at 
this  Birds  Eye  teac/er-aid  program,  as 
its  “grass-roots”  aimroach  to  making  the 
teaching  professim  more  attractive  to 
competent  teachqrs  seems  most  effective 
and  workable. 

It  is  a  sourc/  of  personal  satisfaction 
to  me  to  know  that  an  industry  in  my 
district  is  ta/ing  a  lead  in  so  practical 
a  method  o/ helping  high-school  teach¬ 
ers  obtain yf urther  education  for  their 
own  bett^ment  as  well  as  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  OT  local  students,  and  the  school 
system  at  the  community  of  Caribou. 
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lAL  MASSACHUSETTS  FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Ir.  PHILBIN  asked  and  was  given 
p^mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
bint  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo¬ 


ple  of  my  district.  State,  and  area,  and 
are  truly  indebted  to  our  House  and  Ser 
ate  Appropriations  Committees  and  Xjjke 
Congress  and  I  want  to  emphasize  /ur 
deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  fonrthe 
prompt  effective  action  taken  to  ^olve 
our  flood-control  problems. 

I  endorse  fully  the  budgeted  Ufems  to 
continue  construction  of  Hodge/ Village 
and  East  Brimfield  and  to  prcwide  final 
planning — $141,000 — of  Westyille,  all  in 
the  Thames  Basin.  I  desire  specially  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  ^construction 
funds  for  West  Hill  and  W^tville  despite 
the  budget  restrictions  op/iew  construc¬ 
tion. 

If  West  Hill  in  the  Bflackstone  Basin 
had  been  in  operatio/  at  the  time  of 
Hurricane  Diane,  the  Army  engineers 
estimate  that  $12,M5,000  in  damages 
could  have  been  ^erted.  Had  West- 
ville  in  the  Tham*  Basin  been  in  oper¬ 
ation,  $5,500,000  fa  damages  could  have 
been  avoided,  ac/ording  to  the  engineers. 
Human  life  wo/ld  have  been  saved;  hu¬ 
man  misery  aimrted. 

It  is  clear/therefore,  that  West  Hill 
and  Westvi/e  are  urgently  needed  now 
and  I  hoper  and  urge  that  the  Congress 
will  provide  these  necessary  funds  to 
initiate  construction ; 

West  Hill,  $275,000. 

WesWille,  $500,000. 

I  frel  sure  that  the  Army  engineers 
can  lender  full  justification  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  these  needed  amounts. 

only  wish  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hi6use  could  see  the  wonderful  results  of 
ne  previous  action  taken  throughout  the 
^^ears  to  provide  a  flood-control  program 
in  the  central  Massachusetts  area.  It 
would  be  a  pity,  as  well  as  a  grave  risk, 
Lot  to  complete  the  program  as  contem- 
lated  and  scheduled.  I  need  not  tell 
t^  House  of  my  deep  gratitude  because 
I  f^ve  expressed  it  on  many  occasions 
anoyvill  always  be  conscious  of  it. 

Lco^e  repeat,  the  people  of  my  dis¬ 
trict,  ^tate  and  area  and  I  are  truly  in- 
debtedVo  the  Congress.  It  is  just  a  little 
more  tmn  2  years  ago  that  the  House 
and  Seimte  acted  promptly  to  make 
available  ^^^^sency  funds  to  speed 
flood-con tiXl  projects  for  New  England 
after  the  msastrous  floods  of  August 
1955,  and  ir\  subsequent  appropriation 
bills  approve®,  the  necessary  funds  to 
carry  on  this  wttal  work. 

The  progress,\which  has  been  made, 
has  been  indeed  great  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  sympathette  understanding  and 
prompt  action  ofX^the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  we  ^e  now  beginning  to 
see  the  actual  result^of  its  work. 

This  month  will  m^k  the  dedication 
of  the  completed  BanA  Falls  Dam  and 
Reservoir  in  my  district  the  first  New 
England  project  to  be  stAted  and  com¬ 
pleted  after  Hurricane  Dime.  Another 
project,  also  in  my  districVis  nearing 
the  completion  sta^e — the  ^uffumville 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  which  nfes  already 
demonstrated  its  flood-reductim  poten¬ 
tial  during  the  recent  heavy  spring  rains 
in  Massachusetts. 

Barre  Palls  is  typically  illustra^uve  of 
the  painstaking  care  and  attenti^  the 
Congress  gives  to  flood-control  probl^s. 
This  project  was  nearly  ready  for  Ac¬ 
tual  construction  after  the  rains  of 
gust  1955,  largely  as  the  result  of  acti^ 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
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yards  bill  unfinished  business. 


O 


SENATE 


I.  THE  AGRICULTURE  AND  FO^STRY  COMMITTEE  ordered  reported  ^e  following  bills: 

S.  1939,  without  ameo^ent,  to  amend  the  Federal  Seed  Ac^  S.  3076,  without 
'  amendment,  to  auth^ize  the  transportation  in  the  U.  S.  ofNlive  foot-and-mouth 
disease  virus  for/research  purposes;  S.  3478,  without  amendnWt,  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  ^  adequate  supply  of  anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  hog-cholera 
virus ;  H.  R.  6^5,  without  amendment,  to  repeal  the  prohibition\again6t  cotton 
acreage  repoacs  based  on  farmers'  planting  intentions;  H.  R.  84'9\  with  amend¬ 


ment,  to  maxe  two  technical  adjustments  in  the  lav;  relating  to  ric 
allotments^  to  provide  for  reassignment  of  such  allotments  v;hen  the 


acreage 


and  on 

allotment  has  previously  been  made  is  taken  for  public  purpV^es,  and 

2  and 


v;hich  th 

to  increase  marketing  quota  penalties;  and  a  clean  bill  in  lieu  of  S. 
S.  24^,  providing  for  the  control  of  noxious  weeds  on  Federal  lands. 
D4iyi4 


2.  W^ERSHEDS,  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  approved  the  follov'/ing  v^atXr- 
shed  projects:  Ellison  Creek,  Miss.,  Little  Pudding  River,  Oreg, ,  Little 
Tallapoosa  River,  Ga. ,  Mud  Creek,  N.  C. ,  Prairie  Creek,  Inc.,  and  Sv;an-Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  C.  p.  D414 


2 


V‘ 

NOMINATIONS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  the  nominations  / 
of  Marvin  J.  Briggs,  of  Ind. ,  and  Frank  Stubbs,  of  Tex.,  to  be  members  of  tM 

V  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  p,  7748  / 

4. 

tWtILES;  wildlife.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  orde:^ 
re^rted  with  amendments  H.  R.  469,  to  provide  protection  of  the  publ^ 
aga^st  misbranding  and  false  advertising  of  the  fiber  content  of  te^ile 
fihoTAnrnducts-  and  S.  2447.  to  authorize  studies  of  the  effects  of/insecti- 
cides  u^on  fish  and  wildlife,  p.  D414  / 

5. 

CCC.  Receiyed  from  the  Comptroller  General  an  audit  report  on  l^e  Commodity 
Credit  Corp^ation  for  fiscal  1957.  p.  7733  / 

6. 

EDUCATION.  Bot^Houses  received  from  HEW  a  proposed  bill  yo  "facilitate  ad¬ 
ministration  of  ohe  act  authorizing  cooperative  researc^in  education";  to 

H.  Education  and  L^bor  and  S.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare /Committees,  pp. 

7733,  7853  \  / 

7. 

TAXES.  The  Judiciary  Coi^ittee  reported  with  amen^ent  S.  586,  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  of  claimk  under  sec.  6420  of  the /Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1^ 

1954  for  refund  of  taxes  ^  gasoline  used  on  faras  between  Jan.  1,  1956  and 
June  30,  1956  (S.  Rept.  157X)*  p.  7737  / 

8. 

STATEHOOD.  Sen.  Yarborough  ins^ted  a  news^per  editorial  urging  statehood 
for  Alaska,  "The  Case  for  Alask^  Reaso^  for  Granting  Statehood  Summarized." 
p.  7743  \  / 

9. 

FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sens.  Wiley  and  SmathOTS  spoke  in  favor  of  an  expanded  trade 
program  between  the  U.  S.  and  Lati^Amb^rica.  pp.  7747,  7775-80 

10. 

HUMANE  SLAUGHTER.  Sen.  Neubergen^ inserteoSa  release  urging  the  use  of  humane 
methods  in  the  slaughter  of  annals,  "Prot^tants,  Catholics  A^More  Humane 
Animal  Slaughtering."  pp.  7^5-66  \ 

11. 

POSTAL  RATES.  Sen.  Johnst^  announced  that  "con^rees  on  the  postal  rate  and 
pay  bill  (H.  R.  5836)  haye  today  completed  their \ork,  and  we  hope  to  have  th^ 
report  drafted  and  submtted  to  the  Senate  Monday. p.  7780 

12. 

MEATPACKERS,  S.  135^  to  transfer  certain  functions  ui^er  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  from  tjSiis  Department  to  the  Federal  TradK  Commission,  was  made 
the  unfinished  bi^iness,  p.  7795  \ 

HOUSE  \ 

13. 

FOREIGN  AID.  Passed,  259  to  134,  with  amendments,  H,  R.  12181,  to  extend  the 
mutual  security  program,  pp.  7796-7842 

Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Feighan  to  provide  that  no  assistance  under 
the  act  shall  be  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  unless  the  President  reports  his 
reasons  therefor  to  Congress,  pp,  7796-97 

Rejected,  34  to  58,  an  amendment  by  Rep,  Bentley  which  he  stated  would 
have  provided  "that  the  dollars  loaned  to  a  foreign  government  or  to  individ¬ 
uals  under  the  revisions  of  title  II,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  would  have 
to  be  spent  inside  the  United  States,  unless  the  delivered  price  of  these 
commodities  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  loan  funds  would  be  used  exceeds 

15  percent  of  a  delivered  price  from  foreign  sources,  unless  these  commodities 
are  not  available."  pp,  7804-05 

A  point  of  order  was  sustained  against  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Dingell  which 
would  have  authorized  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  under  Public  Law  480  for 
the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials 
of  technical  and  scientific  significance  to  the  U.  S.,  and  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  such  materials.  pp.  7833-34 


FEDERA^- STATE  RELATIONS.  Received  from  the  President  a  message  recom»<fending 
enactm^t  of  legislation  to  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Federal-^ate  Action  Committee,  including  the  discontinuance  of  g^nts  for 
vocational  education,  and  discontinuance  of  grants  for  construc^J?i.Ch  of  waste 
treatment  i^ants  (H.  Doc.  383).  pp.  7842-43,  7853 

Also  received  from  the  Budget  Bureau  a  proposed  bill  to  Implement  these 
recoinmendati0n^;  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  p.  7853 

15.  PAY  RAISES.  Rep.  \jr  an  ah  an  urged  prompt  enactment  of  leg^lation  for  pay 
raises  for  FederalXemployees.  pp.  7844-45 


16.  AGRICULTURAL  APPRO PRIA 
1  met  on  this  bill  "but 
*  Monday,  May  19."  p, 


ON  BILL.  The  "Daily  Digest^ states  that  conferees 
d  not  conclude  their  worl^  and  will  meet  again 
D41) 


ITEMS  IN  APPEND] 


17.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Kefauver\inserted 
25th  anniversary  of  TVA,  pp.  A^15-6 


.s  recent  address  commemorating  the 


18.  DAIRY  CATTLE.  Extension  of  remarksN^ Sen.  Potter  inserting  excerpts  from 

a  proclamation  declaring  the  month yO^May  in  the  State  of  Michigan  as 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Month,  p.  A442' 

19.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Extension  ©^remarks  of\Rep.  McCormack  inserting  a  release 

itemizing  the  disposition  of/certain  surplus  property  and  stating  that  "I 
have  been  convinced  for  so^  time  that  more^f fective  management  of  the 
numerous  supply  and  servi^  systems  of  the  De^.  of  Defense  would  greatly 
reduce  the  volume  of  surplus  property."  p.  A44^5 

20.  FOREIGN  TRADE,  Rep,  p6rn  inserted  Robt.  T.  Steven^,  former  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  speech  ac^ocating  advantageous  reciprocal\trade.  pp.  A4435-7 

21.  ONIONS.  Extensi^  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Knutson  urging  eMCtment  of  H.  R.  376, 
to  prohibit  trying  in  onion  futures  in  commodity  exchanges,  p.  A4441 

22.  FARM  PROGRA^  Rep.  Hemphill  inserted  Sen.  Thurmond's  addre^  during  the 
celebratiOT  of  Farm  Day  in  Calhoun  County,  S.  C.  pp.  A4453- 

Rep.  league  inserted  an  editorial,  "Benson  Will  Survive."  ^  A4455 
Ext^sion  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Watts  inserting  an  article,  anoSstating 
that Xit  gets  to  the  bottom  of  the  so-called  increase  in  the  farmer's  in- 
conv^"  pp.  A4460-1 


23,  ^ATEHOOD.  Rep.  Evins  inserted  2  articles  favoring  statehood  for  AlasXa, 
pp.  A4459-60 


-  4  - 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


24. '^education.  S.  3802,  by  Sen.  Smith,  N.  J. ,  to  facilitate  administration  of  ^ 
\ct  authorizing  cooperative  research  in  education;  to  Labor  and  Public  W^fare 
Cbcimittee.  Remarks  of  author,  p,  7738 


25.  LANdV\  S.  3809,  by  Sen.  Jackson  (by  request),  to  grant  the  status  of/public 
lands  'bo  certain  reef  lands  and  vesting  authority  in  the  commissioner  of 
public  I^nds  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  respect  of  reef  lands  paving  the 


status  of^,publig  lands;  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Qommitt^, 


26. 


STOCKPILING.  NS.  Res,  304,  by  Sen.  Murray  (for  himself  and  others) , pertaining  to 
a  program  for \pnversion  of  raw  stockpile  materials  for  imi^ediate  usefulness; 
to  Government  Gyrations  Committee. 


27. 


STATEHOOD.  H.  R.  12600,  by  Rep.  Dellay,.  and  H.  R.  125(^,  by  Rep.  Libonati,  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  int9/the  Union;  to  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 


28.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  H.  R.  1^11,  by  Rep.  Simpson,^.,  H.  R,  12512,  by  Rep,  DorTjjQ 
S.  C. ,  H.  R.  12513,  by  Rep\  Davis,  Ga, ,  and  H.  /R.  12514,  by  Rep.  Bailey,  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  auth<^ty  of  the  Presi^nt  to  enter  into  trade  agree¬ 
ments  under  section  350  of  th^Tariff  Act  0^1930,  as  amended;  to  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 


sO- 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCEMENTS: 

May  15:  Amendments  to  peanut  allotment^le^slation,  H.  Agriculture  (Miller, 
Manwaring,  and  Thigpen,  CS^  to  te^ify)  . 

Self-help  dairy  stabilization  bill^  H.  Agric^ture. 

Public  works  appropriations,  S.  Aj(propriations^nd  H.  Appropriations  (exec). 

Foreign  aid  appropriations,  H,  ^propriat ions  (exec). 

Federal  employee  training  bil^,  H.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Extension  of  trade  agreement^ authority,  H.  Ways  anX^ Means  (exec)  . 

Relationship  of  prices  to  e^eujnomic  stability  and  growt^j  Economic  Committee,  M 

Klamath  Indian  land  billsy  H,  Interior  and  Insular  Aff^rs, 

May  16:  Review  of  USDA  \iajLev  resources  work,  S,  Interior \fhillips,  SCS,  to 
testify) . 


oOo 
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'(2)  ‘service  connected  disabUitles’  means 
{Isabilitles  determined  by  the  Veterans’  Ad- 
inlstratlon  under  laws  which  It  administers 
connected  with  the  service  described 
In  p^agraph  (1)  of  this  section.” 

Se(^.  Such  act  Is  further  amended  by 
addingNt  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  T.'^e  amendments  made  to  the  first 
four  sections  of  this  act  by  the  act  enacting 
this  section  ^all  not  affect  the  availability 
and  use  of  apWoprlations  made  before  the 
date  of  enactni^t  of  this  section  for  the 
purposes  of  this  a^  as  it  then  existed.” 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Paraf^ph'  IV  of  Veterans  Reg¬ 
ulation  Numbered  N(^)>  amended  (38 
U.  S.  C.  Ch.  12A),  iV  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  after  “Provide^  That”  the  follow¬ 
ing:  "the  Administrator^  Veterans’  Affairs 
may,  In  his  discretion,  fujmlsh  medical  or 
hospital  care.  Including  treatment  in  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  Sor  disabilities 
due  to  service  In  the  Armed  ^rces  of  the 
United  States  to  otherwise  eligiole  veterans. 
Irrespective  of  citizenship  status\)r  nature 
of  residence:  And  provided  /urt/ieK  ’That.” 

On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  3, 
to  strike  out  ‘‘(b)”  and  insert  ‘‘(a)’\  in 
line  23,  after  the  word  ‘‘war”,  to  insWt 
‘‘who  was  domiciled  in  the  Philippine 
on  July  4,  1946,  and  who  continues  to  be' 
so  domiciled”:  on  page  7,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  line  5,  to  strike  out  ‘‘(c)  ”  and  in¬ 
sert  ‘‘(b)”,  and  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  word  ‘‘Section”,  to  strike  out  “521” 
and  insert  “522”;  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  “4’’  to  “2”;  in  line  24,  after  the 
word  “the”,  to  strike  out  “plant”  and  in¬ 
sert  “plan”:  on  page  11,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  8.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  “5”  to  “3”';  at  the  beginning  of 
line  15,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  “6”  to  “4”;  in  line  19,  after  the 
word  “appropriations”,  to  strike  out 
“heretofore”;  at  the  beginning  of  line 
21,  to  strike  out  “60”  and  insert  “62”; 
after  line  22,  to  strike  out: 

Sec. '7.  Paragraph  (203)  of  section  2202  of 
the  Veterans’  Benefits  Act  of  1957  Is  amended 
(1)  by  Inserting  “(A)”  Immediately  after 
“(203)”;  (2)  by  striking  out  “1938”  and  in¬ 
serting  “1948”;  and  (3)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following; 

“(B)  'The  act  of  July  1.  1948  (62  Stat. 
1210;  50  App.  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  1991-1996)." 

On  page  12,  after  line  4,  to  insert: 

Sec.  5.  ’The  act  of  July  1,  1948  (62  ^at. 
1210;  50  App.  U.  S.  C.,  secs.  1991-19^),  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  lyie  7,  to 
change  the  section  number  fj»m  “8”  to 
“6.” 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr. J^esident,  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  865  of  thi^Oth  Congi’ess, 
which  was  approved  oi^uly  1,  1948,  the 
United  States  finance/a  the  construction 
of  the  Veterans  M^orial  Hospital  at 
Manila,  in  the  R^mblic  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  That  hosj^al  was  opened  on  No¬ 
vember  20,  19^  Two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  th^peration  of  the  hospital 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Philipnluies  have  made  it  apparent 
that  cer^in  changes  in  the  agreement 
under  which  the  hospital  is  how  operat¬ 
ing  w^ld  be  mutually  desirable,  both  to 
our  government  and  to  that  of  the  Re- 
pujrfic  of  the  Philippines. 

proposed  legislation  would  au¬ 
thorize  modification  of  the  existing 
agreement,  so  as  to  permit  the  following 
changes: 

First.  It  would  make  it  possible  for  the 


Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  in  this 
country  to  contract  for  the  hospital  care 
of  veterans  with  service-connected  dis¬ 
abilities  of  the  organized  military  forces 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  including  recognized  guerrillas, 
while  such  forces  were  in  the  service  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  It  would  permit  the  Veterans’ 
Administration  to  pay  for  medical  care 
rendered  to  American  veterans  in  the 
Philippines  for  service-connected  disa¬ 
bilities. 

Third.  It  would  permit  the  hospital  to 
provide  outpatient  care  to  veterans  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Army 
who,  under  the  existing  agreement,  can 
receive  only  in-hospital  services.  By  per¬ 
mitting  the  provision  of  outpatient  serv¬ 
ices,  the  length  of  the  hospitalization 
would  be  materially  shortened  and  the 
cost  of  the  hospitalization  today  being 
provided  patients  would  be  materially 
reduced. 

Fourth.  It  would  permit  the  provision 
of  care  in  the  hospital  to  veterans  whj  " 
served  in  the  old  American  Scouts 
the  United  States  Army  prior  to  /€he 
Philippine  independence. 

id  finally,  to  the  extent  th^  beds 
arA  available,  the  Government  of  the 
RepV(blic  of  the  Philippines  /would  be 
givenNthe  right  to  admit  it^  own  non- 
veteraiKcitizens  to  the  hospital.  This 
provisionsis  considered  of /Utmost  imjior- 
tance,  inasmuch  as  thi^  hospital  is  po¬ 
tentially  onK  of  the  fijifest  in  the  entire 
Far  East;  aM,  if  ^  sufficiently  wide 
variety  of  cas^cat  be  admitted  to  the 
hospital,  it  coulh^ well  become  one  of 
the  finest  teachi^^ospitals  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  / 

The  Comi^tee  oiJsLabor  and  Public 
Welfare  h^  made  se^al  amendments 
to  the  biU'as  it  was  revived  from  the 
House,  ^ith  one  exceptim,  all  of  those 
amencments  are  purely  telshnical,  and 
were ^dopted  in  order  to  bring  this  pro¬ 
pose  legislation  into  consonwce  with 
tl)*e  language  of  Public  Law  85-5'lS.  which 
msolidated  and  simplified  previons  vet- 
''erans’  laws,  including  those  concersijing 
hospitalization. 

The  one  nontechnical  amendmeht 
made  by  the  committee  is  to  limit  care 
for  non-service-connected  cases  to  those 
American  veterans  who  were  domiciled 
in  the  Philippines  before  that  country 
received  its  independence,  and  who  are 
in  financial  need.  This  amendment 
means  that  veterans  of  our  forces  who 
became  bona  fide  residents  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  while  it  was  considered  United 
States  Territory  can  receive  the  same 
services  in  this  hospital  that  they  would 
receive  at  one  of  our  own  veterans’  hos¬ 
pitals  if  they  were  resident  in  the  United 
States.  It  means,  too,  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  assume  no  more  responsi¬ 
bility  for  veterans  suffering  from  non¬ 
service-connected  disabilities  who  chose 
to  make  their  homes  in  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  after  that  nation  had 
become  independent  than  our  Govern¬ 
ment  assumes  for  veterans  who  have  de¬ 
cided  to  make  their  homes  in  other  for¬ 
eign  nations. 

The  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  apparently 
noncontroversial;  and  its  prompt  pas¬ 
sage  is  considered  desirable  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  and  by  our  De¬ 
partment  of  State. 


Mj’.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc;  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  b^consid- 
ered  as  original  text,  for  the  jimrpose  of 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

If  there  be  no  furthgi-  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  qu^tion  is  on  the  en¬ 
grossment  of  the  i^endments  and  the 
third  reading  of  06  bill.  . 

The  amendm^ts  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  anc^ahe  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  / 

The  bill  /H.  R.  6908)  was  read  the 
third  timgrl  and  passed. 


CON 


OL  OF  COMMERCE  IN  MEAT 
AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

fr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
lOve  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
^consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1489,  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  1356.  It  is  the  desire  to  have 
the  bill  made  the  unfinished  business  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1356)  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  by 
vesting  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  monopolistic 
practices  and  other  imlawful  restraints 
in  commerce  by  certain  persons  engaged 
in  commerce  in  meat  and  meat  products, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1356)  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  by 
vesting  in  the  Federal  'Trade  Commission 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  monopolistic 
practices  and  other  unlawful  restraints 
in  commerce  by  certain  persons  engaged 
in  commerce  in  meat  and  meat  products, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  with  an  amendment. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
mi^e  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  to- 
moVow,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

Tnh  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o’cloc^nd  10  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourirhd  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
May  15,  r9.58,  at  12  o’clock  noon. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  m^ination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  May  14,  1958: 

Commission  oW  Civil  Rights 
Gordon  MacLean  Tiffany,  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  to  be  Staff  DlrectN;  for  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Civil  Rights, 

NOMINA'nON^ 

Executive  nomination  recei^d  by  the 
Senate  May  14,  1958: 

PEX>EitAL  Power  Commission  , 

John  B.  Hussey,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a  ^em- 
ber  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  toe 
term  of-  6  years  expiring  June  22,  1963,  vfqe 
Seaborn  Lee  Dlgby,  term  expiring.  \ 
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House  of  Representatives 


THE  JOURNAL 


STORY  OF  FREE  ENTERPRISE 


Wednesday,  May  14, 1958 


\  The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

VThe  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.^.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

I^lm  31:  24:  Be  of  good  courage  and 
He  sKall  strengthen  your  heart;  all  ye 
that  h)we  in  the  Lord. 

Almighty  God,  may  we  now  offer  unto 
Thee  ou^prayers  of  gladness  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  Tiiou  art  our  help  for  today  and 
our  hope  fo\  tomorrow. 

Prom  Th^great  heart  of  grace  and 
goodness  ourXown  human  hearts  draw 
their  loftiest  aSiPirations,  their  love  and 
longing  for  trutk,  and  their  hunger  and 
thirst  for  righteousness. 

Grant  that  ouryision  of  Thy  divine 
■will  may  be  so  cle\r  and  commanding 
that  all  that  is  witl^n  us  shall  rise  up 
and  follow  it. 

Inspire  us  in  the  tun^lt  and  terror  of 
these  days  to  look  unto  Tljee  for  strength 
and  courage. 

Hear  us  for  the  sake  oX  our  blessed 
Lord.  Amen. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceeding^of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


prelude  to  going  forward  again.  Back¬ 
ing  up  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Stoppins 
and  backing  up  are  not  bad,  just  xvce~ 
essary — even  though  I  have  temporally 
outwitted  the  rear  gear.  Countlesyad- 
justments  are  necessary  in  the /fluid 
movement  of  the  traffic  gyrati/fns  of 
countless  motorists. 

Likewise,  businesses  in  free  ^terprise 
must  adjust  to  market  conditions  of  de¬ 
mand,  supply,  profit,  and  »ss.  Busi¬ 
nesses,  like  my  car — start/go  forward, 
pause,  even  stop  or  fail.  ySuch  business 
movements — even  movim  sideways,  a 
rare  motoring  experien/e — are  not  bad 
in  themselves.  They  ^e  normal.  They 
are  the  visible  oper^nons  of  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  laws. 

The  danger  of  sofoe  alleged  antireces¬ 
sion  legislative  measures  comes  from 
the  failure  to  r^ognize  basic  economic 
laws,  it  seems  ^  me.  As  for  my  car,  I 
shall  try  to  go/orward  fully  aware  of  and 
not  condemnpg  the  need  to  stop  or  back 
up.  Busin^es,  separately  or  collective¬ 
ly,  like  th^ car,  have  no  uniform  rate  of 
forward  i^eed. 


CORRECTION  OF  X’HE  RECORD 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATl 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announcec 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the' 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence, 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3683.  An  act  to  establish  an  effective 
program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  subsmn- 
tial  and  persistent  unemployment  and/un¬ 
deremployment  in  certain  economically  de¬ 
pressed  areas. 


(Mr.  ALGER  asked  and  /was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ren/arks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.)  / 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  week 
I  have  been  driving  a  c/r  that  can  only 
go  foi-ward.  The  rear  gear  broke.  Need¬ 
ing  transportation,  while  awaiting  the 
mechanic’s  pleasure/'^I  have  kept  driv¬ 
ing.  I  have  to  beware  certain  situa¬ 
tions — deadend  greets  lacking  turn¬ 
arounds,  being  Mmmed  in  while  parked, 
inclines  where  forward  progress  can  be 
blocked.  Parl0ig  is  a  real  challenge  and 
necessitates  plimbing  the  curb  with  the 
right  front  ^heel  before  settling  in  place. 
I  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  rear 
gear.  Si^  driving  takes  some  planning 
ahead.  Though  trapped  several  times,  I 
have  n^naged  to  go  again. 

Th|s  motoring  predicament  has  sug¬ 
gested  many  analogies  to  me  relating  to 
priyate  enterprise.  Take  locomotion  It¬ 
self.  The  whole  idea  is  to  go  forward, 
et,  there  is  a  time  to  back  up  as  a 


KITTY  BROWN— A  GRAND  LADY 


ideavors  were  always  successfully^ 
rie^'TAiCQUgh. 

Nassaut^jtm^  has  begn-^^etter  place 
because  Kitty  liygictfiere. 

To  her  fafoa^TnasT'^tfe^od  I  extend 
our  dg^eStsympathy. 


r.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
coufeent  to  correct  an  error  which  appears 
oyL  page  7706  of  yesterday’s  Congres- 
lONAL  Record.  I  ask  that  the  perma- 
^nent  Record  be  corrected  so  that  the 
yxth  line  of  the  fifth  paragraph  of  the 
iddle  column  shall  read  “Let  us  not  for¬ 
ged  that  nearly  60.”  This  changes  the 
figiAe  “80”  to  “60.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  r^uest  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

ThereVas  no  objection. 


(Mr.  DER(3UNIAN  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  extend  his  remarks,  at 
this  point  in  the^EcoRD.) 

Mr.  DEROUNF^.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  12,^rs.  Claire  A.  Brown 
passed  away  at  theVge  of  79.  With  her 
death,  the  gi’eat  County  of  Nassau  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  l^oved  ladies. 

“Kitty,”  as  she  w^  affectionately 
called,  was  the  first  pers^  to  caU  on  us, 
April  2,  1921,  the  day  alter  my  family 
emigrated  to  the  United^tates.  She 
was  our  devoted  neighbor  fV  almost  25 
years. 

She  encouraged  my  interest  Jfa  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics.  She  watche\me  like 
a  mother  hen  up  to  the  time  shV  failed 
in  health. 

Kitty  was  the  pillar  of  the  Repub\can 
Party  in  those  days  and  yet  she  found 
time  to  be  of  help,  in  every  way,  to  H^r 
fellow  man.  Her  charitable  and  civi 


MUTUAL  SE<JURITY  ACT  OF  1958 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

'  Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the' further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  12121,  with 
Mr.  Boggs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Whep  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  201  ending  on  line  7,  page 
3  of  the  bill.  Are  there  further  amend¬ 
ments  to  this  section? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows :  . 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Feighan:  (1) 
On  page  3,  line  2,  immediately  after  “defense 
support”  insert  the  following  “and  geheral 
provisions.’’ 

(2)  On  page  3,  line  3.  immediately  after 
“Sec.  201.”  Insert  the  following:  “(a) .” 

(3)  On  page  3,  immediately  below  line  7, 
insert  the  following : 

“(b)  Section  143  of  the  Mutual 'Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to' 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


“  ‘Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia. — 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no'  assistance  under  this  title  or  any  other 
title  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  after  the  expiration  of  90  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958,  unless  the  President 
finds  and  so  reports  to  the  Congress,  with  his 
reasons  therefor,  (1)  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  Yugoslavian  policies  on  the 
basis  of  which  assistance  under  this  act  has 
been  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  in  the  past,  and 
that  Yugoslavia  is  independent  of  control 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  12)  that  Yugoslavia 
is  not  participating  in  any  policy  or  program 
for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world, 
and  (3)  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  na¬ 
tional  security  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  under  this  act.  The  President  shall 
keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  fully  and  constantly  informed  of  any 
assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this 
act.’  ” 


c 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  acting  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  examined 
the  amendment  very  thoroughly.  This 
language  is  just  revised  language  of  what 
was  contained  in  the  act  of  1956,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  has  no 
objection  to  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  we  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peighan  I. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  requires  the  President  to 
keep  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  informed  before  assistance  in  any 
form  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regime  of  Yugoslavia.  Before  fur¬ 
nishing  any  such  assistance  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  of  Yugoslavia,  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  must  find  and  so  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  with  his  reasons  therefor,  first, 

^  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
Yugoslavian  policies  on  the  basis  of 
which  assistance  under  this  act  has  been 
furnished  to  Yugoslavia  in  the  past,  and 
that  Yugoslavia  is  independent  of  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Soviet  Union;  second,  that 
Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in  any 
policy  or  program  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world;  and  third,  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  to  Yugoslavia 
under  this  act. 

It  is  important  that  the  President  be 
required  to  set  forth  in  advance  his  rea¬ 
sons  therefor  in  giving  assistance  in  any 
form  to  the  Communist  regime  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Such  action  would  permit  Amer¬ 
ican  public  opinion  to  play  its  proper  role 
and  Members  of  Congress  could,  if  they 
saw  fit,  publicly  disassociate  themselves 
from  the  action  contemplated  by  the 
President,  before  it  is  taken. 

^  Tito  has  personally  admitted  that  aid 
"  to  his  regime  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
public  scrutiny  in  the  United  States. 

He  blames  the  free  press  of  our  coun¬ 
try  for  stopping  military  aid  to  his  re¬ 
gime  and  calls  them  reactionary  for 
keeping  the  American  people  informed  of 
the  facts. 

I  quote  from  an  English  translation  of 
Tito’s  latest  report  to  the  Communist 
Party  of  Yugoslavia,  a  propaganda  hand¬ 
out  of  the  Yugoslav  Information  Service, 
mailed  by  them  to  me  at  my  home  last 
Friday,  as  follows : 

However,  after  our  visits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  summer  and  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1956,  and  under  the  Influence  of 
strong  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the  reac¬ 
tionary  papers  in  the  West,  President  Elsen¬ 
hower  canceled  the  further  delivery  of 
planes  and  other  heavy  armament  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  while  the  delivery  of  spare  ptarts  and 
similar  equipment  continued.  This  did  not- 
affect  us  much,  because  already  at  that  time 
we  had  estimated  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  aggression  threatening  Yugoslavia  and 
that  there  weuld  follow  a  period  of  improved 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 


other  people’s  democracies  after  the  visit  of 
the  Soviet  delegation  to  Beograd  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Beograd  Declaration. 

In  keeping  with  the  recent  action  taken 
by  Congress  to  break  up  the  trend  toward 
unjustified  secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  our 
public  affairs,  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  I  After  counting.  I  One  hundred 
and  one  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FiNo:  On  page 
3,  line  3.  insert  "(a)’’  immediately  after 
"Sec.  201.”  and  on  page  3,  immediately  below 
line  7,  insert  the  following : 

“(b)  Section  143  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  ‘Sec.  143.  Termination  of  Aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Poland,  India,  and  Egypt. — No  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  act  to 
Yugoslavia,  Poland,  India,  and  Egypt  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958.' 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  what  ground? 

Ml-.  VORYS.  On  the  ground  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  just  per¬ 
fected  with  an  amendment  to  the  section 
which  he  is  again  attempting  to  amend. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  amendment,  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  a  further  perfection  of 
the  bill.  It  is  in  addition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  moment  ago. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

(Mr.  FINO  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  according 
to  our  President,  the  mutual  security 
program  is  intended  to  help  friendly  na¬ 
tions  to  equip  and  support  armed  forces 
for  their  own  and  our  defense;  to  help 
underdeveloped  countries  strengthen 
their  economic  position  so  that  they  can 
maintain  their  freedom;  and  finally,  to 
meet  emergency  and  special  needs  af¬ 
fecting  our  own  national  security.  In  a 
word,  our  foreign  aid  program  is  in¬ 
tended  primarily  to  protect  and  preserve 
our  national  interest  against  our  foi-e- 
most  enemy  Soviet  Russia  and  world 
communism. 

By  and  large  we  have  given  foreign 
aid  generously — $60  billion — but  it  has 
not  always  been  given  wisely.  Nor  has 
what  seemed  to  be  our  best  national  in¬ 
terest  always  been  served.  How  illogical 
it  is  to  lay  down  a  poUcy  of  anticom¬ 
munism  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  to  support  a  Communist  state  and 
other  states  which  piu-sue  policies  hostile 
to  our  interests,  even  in  some  instances, 
clearly  pro-Communist.  Yet,  we  have 
done  this  in  the  past,  and  we  continue 
to  do  it  in  the  present. 

I  speak  of  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  Egypt,  and  India.  First,  let  us 
examine  the  case  of  Yugoslavia.  Since 


the  beginning  of  various  aid  programs, 
we  sent  about  $825  million  to  the  Tito 
Government  in  economic  aid,  and  since 
1950,  we  have  given  the  Yugoslavs  more 
than  one  billion  dollars  in  military  arms 
and  equipment.  Presently,  negotiations 
are  underway  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
farm  products  in  fiscal  1958,  involving  a 
cost  of  over  $60  million.  Military  aid 
will  not  be  considered  in  these  negotia¬ 
tions  or  any  other  negotiations  in  the 
immediate  future  if  the  Yugoslavs  hold 
to  their  recent  policy  decision  of  re¬ 
nouncing  further  American  military  as¬ 
sistance.  For  this  I  am  grateful,  because 
it  spares  me  an  added  burden  in  op¬ 
posing  aid  to  Tito. 

My  opposition  to  an  aid  program  to 
Yugoslavia  is  based  upon  the  simple  ar¬ 
gument  that  Tito’s  government  is  a  Com¬ 
munist  government,  thus  ideologically 
and  practically  hostile  to  our  interest; 
and  however  much  aid  we  give  Tito,  we 
shall  not  change  the  Communist-totali- 
tarian  charactex-of  his  regime,  nor  shall 
we  as  a  nation  derive  any  concrete  bene¬ 
fits  from  it.  American  dollars  cannot 
alter  the  deeply  engrained  beliefs  of  this 
Communist  leader,  and  we  would  deceive 
ourselves  if  we  felt  otherwise.  The  con¬ 
flict  between  Tito  and  Stalin  in  1948  had 
di-astically  affected  Tito’s  orientation  in 
foreign  affairs,  but  in  no  fundamental 
way  did  it  alter  his  political  faith.  This 
dispute  with  Stalin  was  a  pei'sonal  affair, 
a  power  struggle  between  two  dictators 
and  not  a  disagreement  on  the  tenets 
of  Marxism-Leninism.  The  Yugoslav 
dictator  has  never  denied  the  validity 
and  truth  of  Communist  docti-ine;  he 
only  contested  Stalin’s  alleged  right  to 
impinge  upon  his  own  domain.  As  Tito 
said  not  long  ago ; 

I  am  a  Communist,  and  nothing  but  a 
Communist. 

His  regime  is  a  Communist  regime,  al¬ 
though  some  superficial  compromises 
have  been  made  in  doctrine  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  since  1948  Yugoslav 
communism  has  not  in  itself  been  ag¬ 
gressive  and  expansionist  as  in  the  cases 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 
Nonetheless,  a  powei-ful  ideological  affin¬ 
ity  binds  Tito  firmly  to  his  Communist 
brethren,  and  given  the  proper  circum¬ 
stances  he  would  in  all  probability  gravi¬ 
tate  step  by  step  into  closer  comradeship 
with  bis  fellow  woi-ld  Communist.  Be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  communism  Tito  has 
thrived  for  almost  a  decade  hermetically 
isolated  in  an  ideologically  hostile  West¬ 
ern  World.  Tito  has  been  a  stranger  in 
our  midst  and  an  uncomfortable  and  un¬ 
faithful  one  at  that.  Expediency  has  de- 
tei'mined  his  policy,  and  doubtless  ever^ 
now  he  uses  his  position  in  the  West  as 
a  bargaining  point  to  win  a  preferred 
position  among  his  Communist  col¬ 
leagues  to  the  East. 

I  seriously  question  the  argument  that 
our  aid  to  Tito  will  sustain  his  inde- 
peijdence  from  Moscow  when  in  fact  he 
is  by  his  own  confession  an  undeviating 
loyalist  of  Communist  doctrine,  and  if 
the  record  of  last  year  is  correct,  a  dedi¬ 
cated  supporter  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
With  all  candor,  I  doubt  very  much  if 
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Tito  would  act  any  differently  were  we 
to  cut  off  all  aid  tomorrow. 

Tito  assumed  an  equivocal  position  in 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  but  soon  after 
Soviet  intervention,  he  condemned  the 
revolution  as  being  reactionary  and 
anti-Communist.  Yugoslavia  abstained 
when  the  vote  was  taken  In  the  United 
Nations  on  the  Western  resolution  con¬ 
demning  Soviet  intervention.  However, 
when  the  final  vote  was  taken  on  adopt¬ 
ing  the  United  Nations’  report  on  the 
Hungarian  revolution  which  had  laid 
bare  before  the  world  Soviet  pei-fidy  and 
brutality,  the  Yugoslav  delegate  cast  his 
ballot  with  the  Soviet  bloc  opposing  the 
report — the  only  person  outside  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc  to  do  so. 

Nor  has  Tito  shown  any  more  favor¬ 
able  disposition  toward  American  policy 
in  the  Middle  East.  In  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  in  the  general  conduct  of  for¬ 
eign  relations,  the  Yugoslavs  alined 
themselves  persistently  with  the  general 
views  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  particularly  in 
opposition  to  the  Eisenhower  Doctrine. 
According  to  Tito,  it  was  absurd  to 
speak  of  the  Communist  danger  in  the 
Middle  East.  Consequently,  he  has  con¬ 
demned  the  anti-Soviet  Baghdad  Pact 
and  has  also  been  a  severe  critic  of  the 
Eisenhower  Doctrine.  Yet,  we  witness 
the  disturbing  fact  that  Communist  ele¬ 
ments  have  leading  roles  in  Syria  and 
that  in  recent  years  Soviet  Russia  has 
succeeded  in  making  serious  penetra¬ 
tions  into  Egypt. 

A_  milestone  in  Tito’s  gravitation  to¬ 
ward  Moscow  came,  however,  with  the 
midsummer  conference  with  Khrush¬ 
chev- in  Bucharest,  Rumania. 

The  importance  of  this  conference  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration  of  Tito’s  convictions  as  stated 
before  the  American  television  audience 
that  there  was  some  difference  between 
communism  in  Yugoslavia  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  But,  these  differences  “are 
not  big,  ideological  differences,”  not  “too 
big,”  he  said,  adding: 

We  have  the  same  aim — that  is  to  say,  the 
building  of  socialism  and  communism. 

As  tangible  evidence  of  the  new  rap- 
pi-ochement,  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet 
Union  concluded  an  economic  agree¬ 
ment  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
Tito-Khrushchev  conference  under  the 
terms  of  which  Moscow  agreed  to  under¬ 
write  a  $250  million  economic  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  Yugoslavia  for  the  construction 
of  aluminum  and  fertilizer'  plans  over 
the  next  7  -years.  Total  credits  thus 
far  granted  to  Yugoslavia  from  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc  were  said  to  be  $465  million. 
Clearly  Tito  has  his  price,  and  fortu¬ 
nately  for  Tito,  Moscow  and  Washing¬ 
ton  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  his 
dubious  loyalties. 

As  the  year  1957  wore  on,  Yugoslavia 
moved  closer  and  closer  to  the  general 
foreign  policy  line  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 
Tito’s  recognition  of  the  East  German 
Communist  regime  was  a  step  of  major 
importance  in  this  direction,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  dramatic  demonstration 
of  Tito’s  solidarity  with  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  German  question,  singu¬ 
larly  the  most  important  issue  affecting 
the  peace  and  security  of  Europe.  By 
recognizing  the  East  German  Republic. 


Tito  acknowledged  the  existence  of  two 
Germanys,  and  accordingly  has  struck 
a  serious  blow  at  the  legitimacy  of  the 
West  German  Republic,  that  is  to  say, 
the  legal  right  of  the  Bonn  Government 
to  claim  itself  to  be  the  sole  government 
for  all  Germany,  not  necessarily  for  West 
Germany  alone.  Chancellor  Adenauer, 
apparently  stunned  by  the  Yugoslav  ac¬ 
tion,  countered  immediately  by  breaking 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  Belgrade. 

Clearly,  it  is  illogical  for  us  to  aid  a 
Communist  nation  which  so  brazenly 
subscribes  to  a  course  of  action  that 
conflicts  directly  with  the  major  inter-* 
ests  of  our  foreign  policy.  By  the  terms 
of  this  menifesto  Tito  would  invite  us  to 
destroy  NATO,  SEATO,  the  Baghdad 
Pact,  and  all  other  alliances  as  well  as 
dismantle  the  network  of  our  military 
bases  throughout  the  world.  In  a  word, 
Tito  would  want  us  to  destroy  every  in¬ 
strument  we  have  created  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  cold  war  to  defend  our¬ 
selves  and  preserve  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit,  is  it  not  time 
for  a  realistic  reappraisal  of  our  aid  to 
Yugoslavia?  Has  not  the  time  come  to 
ask  ourselves ;  Has  our  aid  program  been 
successful?  What  has  it  accomplished? 
Has  our  best  national  interest  been 
served?  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  our  aid  program  to 
Tito  has  been  a  failure  and  that  it  has 
served  only  the  interests  of  Yugoslavia, 
certainly  not  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  now  to  turn 
briefly  to  the  case  of  Egypt.  In  the 
postwar  period  up  to  June  1957  we  gave 
Egypt  a  total  of  $87,425,000  in  grants 
and  credits.  Economic  relations  be¬ 
tween  Egypt  and  the  United  States 
were  suspended  however,  after  the  Suez 
crisis  in  July  1956,  and  although  in  No¬ 
vember  1957  the  United  States  con¬ 
tributed  $600,000  to  the  Egyptian- 
American  Rural  Improvement  Service  in 
fulflllment  of  an  agreement  concluded 
in  1953,  no  aid  program  is  in  operation 
at  the  present  time. 

I  am  obliged  to  record  my  dissent, 
nonetheless,  to  any  other  aid  to  Egypt, 
at  least  as  matters  stand  today,  should 
any  be  considered  in  the  future.  Col¬ 
onel  Nasser,  the  dictator  of  Egypt,  and 
now  apparently  the  boss  of  the  new 
United  Arab  Republic,  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  Middle 
East  which  certainly  has  opposed  our 
best  interest.  His  leadership  in  stirring 
up  hostile  feeling  among  the  Arab  world 
against  the  State  of  Israel  has  created 
a  continuing  perplexing  problem  in  the 
international  relations  of  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  is  a  legitimate  state,  and 
has  been  recognized  as  such  by  non- 
Arab  nations  of  the  world.  The  effects 
of  Nasser’s  work  has  been  to  create  two 
poles  of  interest  in  the  Middle  East:  One 
supported  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  hostile 
to  the  United  States;  the  other  favor¬ 
able  to  the  West  and  anti-Communist, 
As  a  consequence,  the  door  has  been 
opened  wide  for  the  expansion  of  Soviet 
influence  in  the  Middle  East.  A  good 
index  to  the  extent  of  Soviet  Influence 
is  the  aid  Moscow  has  thus  far  rendered. 
Through  December  1957,  the  Soviet  bloc 
extended  a  total  of  $465  miUion  in  cred¬ 
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its  to  Egypt,  It  is  also  estimated  that 
the  Soviet  bloc  delivered  $250  million 
worth  of  arms  and  military  equipment. 
Early  in  January  195^  Moscow  and  Cairo 
were  about  to  conclude  negotiations  for 
a  $175  million  aid  agreement, 

Soviet  aid  to  Syria,  Egypt’s  junior 
partner  in  the  United  Arab  Republic,  has 
also  been  considerable.  Through  De¬ 
cember  1957  Syria  has  received  $280 
million  in  credits  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
which'included  at  least  $100  million  in 
military  arms  and  equipment  virtually 
all  of  which  has  been  delivered.  An  aid 
agreement  concluded  in  October  1957  be¬ 
tween  Syria  and  the  Soviet  Union  re¬ 
portedly  amounting  to  $500  million  was 
said  to  have  placed  the  economic  destiny 
of  Syria  in  Soviet  hands. 

Moreover,  it  ought  not  be  forgotten 
that  Nasser,  although  not  a  professed 
Communist,  has  pennitted  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  headquarters  of  the  pro- 
Soviet  permanent  African-Asian  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Solidarity  Council  in  Cairo.  This 
organization  has  an  Egyptian  at  its  head 
and  Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  rep¬ 
resentatives  holding  key  posts  in  its  10- 
man  Secretariat. 

It  is  not  difiScult  to  see  the  advantages 
Egypt  and  Syria  have  given  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  have  opened  up  the  stra¬ 
tegically  important  Middle  East  to  So¬ 
viet  influence  and  power,  and  by  their 
continued  support  of  Soviet  political  in¬ 
terests,  they  jeopardize  the  interests  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
West. 

Mr.  Chairman,  bearing  this  in  mind, 

I  would  have  to  search  far  and  wide  to 
find  any  justification  for  any  future  aid 
to  Egypt.  I  could  not  feel  otherwise 
were  the  question  of  aid  to  Egypt  to 
come  before  us  again  sometime  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  attempting  to  solve 
many  of  the  economic  problems  facing 
India,  the  United  States  has  given  aid 
which  in  the  postwar  period  has 
amounted  to  a  total  of  $499,787,000  in 
grants  and  credits.  In  the  past  I  have 
opposed  aid  to  India,  mainly  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Indian  Government 
seems  to  have  supported  the  Soviet  and 
Communist  Chinese  line  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs.  Again,  I  oppose  aid  to  India 
partly  on  the  same  groimds.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  despite 
his  recognized  qualities  of  statesman¬ 
ship,  has  never  seen  Red  China  in  the 
proper  perspective.  And  his  persistency 
in  advocating  admission  of  Peiping  to 
the  United  Nations  and  recognition  by 
other  nations  has  been  a  source  of  con¬ 
stant  annoyance  to  many  Americans, 
Indeed,  Mr.  Nehru’s  concept  of  inter¬ 
national  communism  has  often  puzzled 
even  his  own  government  and  Congress 
Party.  Another  point  of  annoyance  is 
the  gratuitous  statement  made  by  Ne¬ 
hru  to  the  effect  that  essentially  there 
is  no  difference  between  Anierican  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Japan  and  the  Russian  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Hungary.  I  do  not  wish  to 
impute  the  motives  of  Mr.  Nehru,  but 
certainly  in  all  candor,  he  does  not  seem 
to  assess  the  world  Communist  move¬ 
ment  very  realistically. 

Another  ground  upon  which  I  base  my 
opposition  to  aid  for  India — and  I  add 
parenthetically  a  more  valid  and  realistic 
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ground — Is  the  fact  that  India  accepts 
foreign  aid  from  the  United  States, 
British  Commonwealth,  and  the  Soviet 
bloc,  while  at  the  same  time  it  fails  to  en¬ 
courage  Indian  private  enterprise  and 
private  investment  from  abroad,  both  of 
which,  if  properly  encouraged,  could 
provide  a  great  assist  to  the  Indian 
economy.  The  Indian  economic  struc¬ 
ture  has  been  inordinately  restrained  by 
too  punctilious  an  attachment  to  So¬ 
cialist  dogma. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  in  clear  con¬ 
science  aid  a  state  whose  government 
frustrates  those  forces  that  could  give 
vent  to  the  genuine  desire  of  the  Indian 
people  for  freedom  and  that  could  con¬ 
tribute  immeasurably  to  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  w'elfare  of  the  nation.  Genuine 
democracy,  freedom,  social  justice,  and 
progress  cannot  be  achieved  within  the 
structure  of  socialism  any  more  than 
within  the  structure  of  communism.  So 
long  as  India  takes  the  path  to  the  left  I 
am  opposed  to  giving  further  aid  to 
speed  her  on  the  way  to  national  ruin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  less  than  1  year,  we 
have  generously  given  Poland  a  total  of 
$193  million  in  bank  credit  and  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses.  The  reason  for  such 
generosity,  we  are  told,  is  because  Poland 
is  in  economic  difficulties  and  needs  help. 
But  every  American  taxpayer  wants  to 
know  why  should  we  bail  out  this  Com¬ 
munist  state? 

It  should  be  obvious  to  the  whole  free 
world  that  Poland  is  not  cannot  and  will 
not  be  an  American  ally. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  reported  that 
while  we  have  extended  aid  to  Poland, 
she  in  turn  has  expanded  her  military 
budget  by  $90  million.  Are  we  so  naive 
to  believe  that  this  military  expansion  is 
Intended  as  a  protection  against  Russia? 
How  ridiculous  can  we  get  in  our 
thinking? 

My  conception  of  our  national  interest 
Is  not  so  broad  that  I  could  willfully  set 
aside  deep-seated  moral  convictions  and 
encompass  within  my  definition  states 
that  are  walling  servants  of  communistic 
theory  and  action  that  are  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  in  extending  this  mu¬ 
tual  aid  program  we  must  clearly  state 
to  all  of  these  countries  that  our  help  will 
go  only  to  those  nations  which  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  freedom  and  democracy,  are 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  participate  in 
the  common  defense  against  the  tyranny 
of  communism.  Any  position  short  of 
that  should  and  must  be  unacceptable. 

(Mr.  ANFUSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
year  at  this  time  when  Congress  con¬ 
siders  the  proposed  military,  economic 
and  technical-aid  program  for  our  allies 
and  other  friendly  nations,  we  take 
stock  of  the  progress  made  during  the 
preceding  year  and  the  new  problems 
that  have  arisen.  We  examine  the 
whole  premise  underlying  this  effort  of 
mutual  assistance  to  our  friends.  We 
note  the  achievements,  as  well  as  the 
failures. 

That  is  as  it  should  be.  The  security 
of  our  Nation  and  of  the  free  world  is 


closely  interlocked;  therefore,  it  is  fair 
and  just  that  we  should  from  time  to 
time  review  our  position  and  the  scope 
of  our  aid.  There  is  no  getting  around 
the  fact  that  our  foreign-aid  program 
is  a  costly  one,  but  we  must  ask  our¬ 
selves:  How  much  more  costly  would  it 
be  to  us  without  this  program?  And  I 
am  thinking  not  necessarily  in  terms  of 
money  alone,  but  in  human  lives,  in 
the  destruction  of  property  and  re¬ 
sources,  in  the  loss  of  freedom  and  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Aggression  and  subversion  by  interna¬ 
tional  communism  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  are  a  constant  threat  to  the 
security  of  all  free  nations,  and  against 
this  threat  the  people  of  the  free  world 
must  be  adequately  protected.  The 
American  people  cannot  have  this  pro¬ 
tection  if  it  chooses  to  ignore  its  friends 
and  allies  and  pursues  a  lone  course  in 
W'orld  affairs. 

Many  historians  will  agree  that  World 
War  II  might  have  been  avoided  if  the 
free  nations  would  have  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  to  Hitler,  by  word  and  deed,  that 
his  aggression  would  be  met  by  the  com¬ 
bined  strength  of  all  the  countries  af¬ 
fected.  This  lesson  applies  to  the  world 
situation  today,  too.  We  must  not 
spare  any  effort  to  consolidate  the 
strength  of  the  free  nations  against  pos¬ 
sible  Soviet  aggression.  In  this  way, 
we  might  succeed  in  convincing  the 
Kremlin  rulers  that  aggression  would  be 
futile,  if  not  dowm-ight  fatal. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  provid¬ 
ing  the  necessary  support  for  the  NATO 
countries  rests  upon  the  United  States. 
We  must  supply  our  European  partners 
with  certain  arms  and  equipment  in 
order  to  carry  out  our  common  defense 
program.  We  must  likewise  aid  our 
friends  and  allies,  including  the  uncom¬ 
mitted  and  the  neutral  nations,  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Above  all, 
let  us  not  minimize  the  military  burden 
they  carry.  While  our  military  aid  to 
them  helps  to  spark  their  efforts,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  they  have 
vast  military  expenditures  which  con¬ 
tribute  immeasurably  to  the  strength  of 
the  free  world. 

In  the  mutual  security  program  now 
before  Congress,  we  are  asked  to  author¬ 
ize  $3.6  billion  as  aid  to  our  friends  and 
allies.  Of  this  sum,  no  less  than  $2.4 
'  is  earmarked  for  military  assistance 
and  defense  support,  the  remainder 
being  for  economic,  technical  and  other 
aid.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  the 
free  world,  including  the  United  States, 
is  currently  spending  about  $65  billion  a 
year  for  defense  purposes:  the  United 
States  a  little  over  $44  billion,  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  close  to  $21  billion.  If 
we  compare  our  militaiT  aid  program 
amounting  to  $2.4  billion  with  the  $21 
billion  our  friends  and  allies  spend  for 
defense,  we  find  that  they  spend  nearly 
9  times  as  much  as  we  give  them,  and 
in  some  countries  12  to  15  times  as 
much. 

Let  us  not  overlook  another  fact.  In 
addition  to  their  own  military  expendi¬ 
tures,  many  of  these  countries  provide 
substantial  manpower  for  the  free 
world’s  defense  forces,  they  provide  mili¬ 
tary  bases,  including  bases  for  some  of 


our  newest  .weapons,  and  they  also  pro¬ 
vide  important  raw  materials  and  other 
resources.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  two- 
way  street  from  which  all  free  nations 
benefit,  the  United  States  included. 

How  has  it  benefited  the  United 
States?  The  record  of  the  past  decade 
since  the  inception  of  the  foreign  aid  is 
available,  but  I  shall  not  go  into  details. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  beginning  with  the 
Marshall  plan  in  1947  and  the  point  4 
technical  aid  program  in  1949,  the 
United  States  had  made  substantial 
gains  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Among  these  may  be  briefly  listed  the 
rehabilitation  of  postwar  Europe,  the 
economic  and  military  strengthening  of 
our  allies  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East, 
aiding  Greece  to  drive  out  the  Commu¬ 
nists  from  that  country,  weaning  Yugo¬ 
slavia  away  from  Moscow’s  domination, 
strengthening  Turkey  and  Iran  against 
possible  Soviet  invasion,  helping  to  drive 
communism  out  of  Guatemala,  and  pro¬ 
viding  technical  assistance  to  many 
underdeveloped  countries  to  improve 
their  educational  systems,  health,  and 
standard  of  living. 

Aside  from  these  gains  overseas,  the 
peole  of  America  also  reap  more  direct 
benefits  which  accrue  from  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Here  are  some  of  these 
benefits : 

First.  A  saving  to  the  "American  tax¬ 
payer:  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
funds  we  spend  for  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  actually  constitute  a  saving  for 
American  taxpayers.  If  we  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  this  aid,  the  entire  burden  of  defense 
would  fall  on  our  shoulders  and  our  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  would  be  considerably 
larger,  which  means  increased  taxe". 

Second.  Greater  security;  By  helping 
to  strengthen  our  friends  and  allies  mili¬ 
tarily  and  economically  we  are  strength¬ 
ening  the  defenses  of  the  free  world.  We 
have  acquired  many  able  and  loyal  part¬ 
ners  in  our  struggle  who  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  us.  Without  our  aid 
they  would  be  weak  and  would  fall  prey 
to  Communist  subversion  or  invasion. 
In  such  event,  we  would  soon  find  our¬ 
selves  isolated  and  gravely  threatened. 

Third.  Economic  gains:  The  foreign 
aid  program  should  not  be  regarded  as 
being  totally  a  giveaway  program.  Of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  aid  to  other 
countries  80  percent  remains  right  here 
in  the  United  Statees  where  these  coun¬ 
tries  use  it  to  purchase  military  and  other 
equipment,  machinery,  food  and  other 
essential  goods.  This  helps  to  provide 
employment  for  some  600,000  American 
citizens  and  to  bolster  our  economy. 

Fourth.  Building  customers  abroad: 
By  helping  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
in  many  of  these  countries  abroad, 
through  our  economic  and  technical 
assistance,  we  are  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
creasing  their  purchasing  power,  ac¬ 
quainting  them  with  American  products, 
building  future  buyers  for  our  products, 
and  promoting  trade  relations. 

Fifth.  Cost  to  each  American  only  $22: 
If  we  were  to  divide  the  $3.9  billion  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  by  175  million  Amer¬ 
icans,  the  cost  of  this  program  for  each 
person  in  this  country  would  come  to 
about  $22.  Thus,  what  we  are  doing  is 
that  for  $22  we  are  giving  every  Amer- 
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ican  citizen  an  insurance  policy  worth  at 
least  20  times  that  much  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  actually  immeasurable  in 
terms  of  security,  liberty,  lives  saved, 
tears  and  toil. 

It  is  estimated  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  world  live  in  the  im- 
developed  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  Perhaps  the  two  things 
which  most  of  them  share  in  common 
are  their  poverty  and  their  aspirations 
for  a  better  life.  In  many  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  today  new  hopes  have  arisen  for 
economic  growth  and  a  better  way  of  life. 
They  are  determined  no  longer  to  remain 
in  perpetual  poverty,  but  they  are  also 
determined  to  remain  free  peoples. 

This  situation  constitutes  a  great  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  American  people,  as  well  as  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  aid  these  peo¬ 
ples  in  their  efforts  and  thus  gain  their 
eternal  friendship  and  support.  What  is 
going  on  in  many  of  these  countries  is 
both  a  social  and  an  economic  revolu¬ 
tion — the  political  and  economic  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
We  can  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
outcome  of  this  revolution  through  the 
degree  of  assistance  we  give  to  these  na¬ 
tions.  It  could  also  turn  out  to  be  a  sad 
role  with  very  tragic  results,  if  we  fail 
to  give  them  insufBcient  aid  or  turn  our 
backs  on  them  completely. 

Right  now  an  ideological  struggle  is 
going  on  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Russia  centering  aroimd  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries,  many  of  which 
are  neutral  and  uncommitted  at  this 
time.  In  some  instances,  Russia  has 
used  fear,  propaganda  and  downright 
threats  to  force  some  of  the  uncommitted 
nations  to  follow  the  Communist  pattern. 
More  recently,  Russia  has  undertaken  an 
economic  offensive  in  an  effort  to  win  the 
less-developed  countries  away  from  the 
West  by  extending  to  them  long-term 
loans  and  other  economic  assistance. 
By  curtailing  or  eliminating  our  aid  to 
these  nations  we  would  actually  be 
throwing  them  into  the  arms  of  Russia. 

This  point  was  clearly  stressed  by  Sec- 
rectary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  in  an 
address  last  February  at  the  Wliite  House 
conference  on  the  foreign-aid  progi’am 
when  he  said ; 

There  is  a  tremendous  expectation  among 
the  developing  peoples  of  the  world  that 
something  is  going  to  happen  to  lift  them 
out  of  the  morass  of  hopeless  poverty  »  »  » 
Unless  something  can  be  done  about  that 
within  the  free  world,  Inevitably  they  will 
be  caught  in  the  trap  of  communism  to  their 
own  disaster  and  the  ultimate  undoing  of 
the  United  States  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  canot  afford  to  let 
the  free  world  crumble  before  our  eyes 
and  leaving  us  to  stand  alone.  We  can¬ 
not  and  dare  not  relax  our  vigilance  and 
the  defenses  of  the  free  world  until  we 
have  seen  definite  and  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dences  of  genuinely  peaceful  purposes  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Red  China 
and  their  satellites.  Unfortunately,  such 
evidences  have  not  yet  been  given  us. 
Consequently,  relaxation  of  our  effoiis 
through  the  cmtailment  of  foreign  aid 
will  only  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of 
apathy  and  defeatism  among  the  nations 
associated  with  us — and  that  is  exactly 
what  Khrushchev  &  Co.  would  like  to  see. 


Only  by  maintaining  our  military 
strength  and  that  of  om’  friends  and 
allies  abroad,  only  by  making  them 
strong  enough  to  repel  future  acts  of 
aggression  and  subversion,  can  we  hope 
to  maintain  peace  and  security.  Peace 
cannot  be  bought  at  bargain  counters. 
We  must  pay  the  full  amount,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  more  than  expected,  in  toil 
and  in  taxes,  in  arms  and  assistance.  No 
matter  how  we  may  figure  it,  these  ex¬ 
penditures  are  still  cheaper  than  the 
high  cost  in  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  give  the  foreign- 
aid  program  our  full  and  undivided  sup¬ 
port.  Let  us  help  assure  the  security, 
the  dignity,  the  freedom,  and  the  peace 
of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  deny  aid  to  some  of 
the  neutral  countries.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
specifically  prohibits  assistance  for  four 
countries,  India,  Poland,  Egypt,  and 
Yugoslavia.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman  on  Egypt. 

There  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959  for  Egypt. 

Naturally  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
neutrals  is  to  keep  them  from  joining 
the  Soviet  bloc.  It  is  much  preferable 
to  have  neutrals  either  neutral  or  on 
our  side  than  have  them  on  the  side  of 
Soviet  Russia.  A  long-range  step  in  aid 
is  to  secure  the  friendship  and  trust  of 
the  neutral  nations.  These  neutral  na¬ 
tions  right  now  are  not  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  anything  but  their  independ¬ 
ence,  their  fight  against  colonialism,  and 
some  of  their  domestic  problems.  They 
aye  not  primarily  concerned  with  the 
Soviet  threat  as  we  are.  However,  at 
least  by  helping  them  to  remain  neutral 
we  hope  that  some  day  we  will  promote 
the  start  of  a  truly  free  world. 

There  is  no  money  provided  in  this 
bill  for  Poland,  not  a  single  dimei 
Should  circumstances  develop,  it  would 
be  possible  under  section  401  to  give  a 
limited  amount  of  aid  to  Poland.  Last 
year  under  this  bill  there  was  a  $30  mil¬ 
lion  credit  given  to  Poland  under  sec¬ 
tion  401  at  the  discretion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  loan  is  repayable  over  a 
20-year  period  at  41/2  percent.  The 
other  aid  to  Poland  consisted  of  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480,  of  $65  million.  The  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  under  this  bill  for  1959 
is  for  technical  assistance,  with  a  small 
amount  also  under  special  assistance. 

Let  us  go  back  to  India.  There  is  no 
money  in  this  bill  for  India  under  mili¬ 
tary  defense  funds,  there  is  no  money 
in'  this  bill  for  India  under  defense- 
support  funds  or  under  special-assist¬ 
ance  funds.  The  only  money  India  gets 
under  this  bill  is  under  the  technical- 
assistance  program,  about  $7,300,000 
and,  of  course,  the  money  we  plan  to 
make  available  on  a  loan  basis  from  the 
development  loan  fund.  That  money  is 
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in  process  of  being  made  available  and 
the  papers  have  been  signed.  Other¬ 
wise,  there  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for 
India. 

We  need  these  neutrals  and  will  need 
them  very  badly  in  future  years.  I  ask 
this  House  to  defeat  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Is  there 
money  in  here  for  Venezuela? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Technical  assistance? 

Mr.  MilLLER  of  Nebraska.  Is  she  a 
neutral  country? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Venezuela  is  one  of 
the  Latin  American  countries  allied  with 
us  under  the  Rio  Pact. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  A  very 
fine  friend,  who  helps  us  out  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is 
speaking  of  the  Communists  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  not  of  the  country  of  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  because  I  do  not  feel 
that  we  here  in  the  House  should  or  can 
properly  enter  into  the  matter  of  desig¬ 
nating  countries  of  which  we  approve  or 
of  which  we  disapprove.  This  more 
properly  is  a  function  of  foreign-policy. 
The  same  question  will-probably  come  up 
during  the  com-se  of  this  debate  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  Certainly,  Latin  America  has 
been  very  much  in  the  news  during  the 
past  2' weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  current  good-will 
tour  of  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
into  several  Latin  American  Republics 
has  been  highlighted  by  mob  violence 
and  insult.  The  immediate  reaction  of 
any  loyal  American  is  one  of  anger  mixed 
with  frustration,  and  the  natural  con¬ 
comitant  of  the  emotion  may  be  a 
tendency  on  the  part  some  to  throw  up 
their  national  hands  and  acknowledge 
defeat  of  our  efforts  to  assist  our  south¬ 
ern  neighbors. 

If  I  may  be  forgiven  a  personal  refer¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  I  know 
the  Republics  to  the  south.  For  almost 
12  years  since  I  first  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  serve  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  the  Sub- 
mittee  on  Inter-American  Affairs.  I 
have  met  thousands  of  our  neighbors  be¬ 
tween  the  Rio  Grande  and  Tierra  del 
Fuego  and  I  believe  that  I  can  say  quite 
sincerely  that  I  know  the  Latin  tem¬ 
perament,  and  understand  its  volatile 
nature..  During  a  number  of  trips  into 
all  of  the  Republics  I  have  made  warm 
friendships  with  many  of  those  with 
whom  we  sl^are  this  continent.  I  have 
not  been  blinded  to  their  shortcomings, 
as  I  am  certain  that  they  are  not  un¬ 
aware  of  mine,  nor  those  which  we  North 
Americans  share  as  a  people. 

Diaper-set  revolutionaries  are  nothing 
new.  I  have  seen  their  bicycle  brigades 
prowling  the  streets  of  several  Latin 
capitals  and  heard  their  shrill  impreca¬ 
tions  hurled  on  many  occasions.  Their 
youth  may  mitigate,  but  it  cannot  ex¬ 
cuse  execrable  manners.  A  blush  of 
shame  is  diffusing  the  coll^tive  face  of 
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many  millions  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  today  as  a  result  of  the  unpardon¬ 
able  political  precocity  of  the  student 
mobs.  It  may  have  been  this  sort  of 
thing  that  caused  Simon  Bolivar,  at 
death’s  door,  to  say  that  he  who  tries 
to  implant  democracy  in  Latin  America 
“tills  the  sea.” 

It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  that  their 
manners  were  far  better  than  those  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  political  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents  who  insulted  them  and  spat 
upon  them.  We  can  be  sure  that  this 
obvious  fact  did  not  escape  the  attention 
of  the  vast  majority  of  well-bred  and 
decent  citizens  in  those  countries  whose 
own  monuments  and  sacred  emblems 
were  defiled  by  the  same  mobs.  Pa¬ 
tience,  dignity,  and  the  evidences  of  ad¬ 
vanced  human  culture  were  never  better 
demonstrated  than  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Nixons  during  the  unprovoked  and  un¬ 
conscionable  attacks  upon  two  who  came 
in  the  name  of  friendship.  One  cannot 
but  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
is  not  the  first  instance  in  history  of 
.men  who  came  in  the  name  of  friend¬ 
ship  who  were  reviled  and  spat  upon  by 
unruly  mobs. 

When  the  extended  hand  of  friendship 
meets  the  jarring  shock  of  the  clenched 
fist,  we  sometimes  wonder  if  our -earnest 
efforts  to  offer  a  measure  of  leadership 
and  help  to  a  world  in  distress  are  worth 
the  candle.  In  the  name  of  reason  and 
for  the  future  of  a  civilization,  I  implore 
you  to  believe  that  they  are.  Violence 
and  peaceful  intent  clashed  at  Buenos 
Aires,  in  Lima,  and  at  Caracas  this  week 
and  last,  but  who  would  say  that  vio¬ 
lence  and  mob  action  emerged  perma¬ 
nently  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
field.  A  mob  is  an  idiot  led  by  fools,  and 
the  world  has  seen  evidence  of  that  in¬ 
disputable  fact  during  recent  days. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Jack- 
son]  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  a  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  given  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Js  there  objection? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Jackson  moves  that  the  committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  -  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  these  attacks  upon  our 
Vice  President  and  his  charming  wife 
were  the  implementation  of  a  well  di¬ 
rected  plan  emanating  from  the  Kremlin, 
designed  to  discredit  the  United  States 
thi'oughout  the  entire  world? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  say  there  is 
no  question  about  it,  sir.  I  shall  touch 
upon  that  aspect  later. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  should  be  em¬ 
phasized  that  unquestionably  their  de¬ 
sign  is  to  discredit  the  United  States 
even  more  with  the  captive  peoples  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  than  in  the  free 
world.  The  Communists  hope  to  make 
the  captive  peoples  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  treated  the  people  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  so  badly  that 
they  hate  the  United  States.  If  they 
could  succeed  in  developing  such  an  im¬ 
pression  by  creating  these  incidents  and 
theh  blowing  them  up  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain,  it  would  help  destroy  the  hopes  of 
those  people  that  the  United  States  is 
an  ally  that  can  be  depended  upon. 
Nothing  could  be  more  valuable  to  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  a  keen  and  valid  observation. 

We  should  distinguish  between  student 
action  as  we  North  Americans  under¬ 
stand  the  term,  and  student  political 
activity  as  traditionally  practiced  in 
Latin  America.  Here  at  home  there  are 
schoolchildren  and  students,  the  latter 
representing  the  finest  traditions  of 
American  education  at  college  level. 
True,  an  occasional  “panty  raid”  by  these 
students  may  obscure  the  ideal  vision,  but 
in  large  part  our  “students”  are  not  im¬ 
mature  and  beardless  exponents  of  world 
revolution,  pliably  molded  to  Communist 
postures  by  professional  agitators  and 
agents.  It  was  suggested  here  yesterday 
that  what  the  political  diaper  set  in  Latin 
America  requires  is  a  government-super¬ 
vised  trip  to  the  woodshed.  In  addition 
to  this  these  reprisals,  the  mewling  and 
spitting  would-be  architects  of  a  new 
world  order  should  be  deprived  of  their 
bicycles  for  a  few  months.  Walking  to 
revolution,  especially  in  the  rain,  damp¬ 
ens  anarchy  and  depresses  enthusiasm 
when  one  is  young. 

TTie  demonstrations  were  obviously 
well  planned  in  advance  and  press  re¬ 
ports  would  indicate  a  degree  of  inter¬ 
republic  Communist  direction.  The 
placards,  the  posters,  and  the  banners 
bore  the  hackneyed  and  worn  hallmarks 
of  Red  strategy.  Significant  were  the 
reports  that  insult  was  not  confined  to 
violence  against  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon,  but  extended  to  the  flags  of  the 
host  countries  as  well. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  wise  or  desirable 
to  dispatch  United  States  troops  to 
Guantanamo  Bay  is  debatable.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  nothing  would  give  the  global 
Communist  conspiracy  greater  pleasure 
or  a  greater  measure  of  victory  than  the 
landing  of  American  marines  on  the  soil 
of  a  Latin  republic  today.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  well  to  indicate  beyond  question 
that  the  person  of  a  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  is  public  property  in  this 
country  and  that  we  intend  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  protect 
this  symbol  of  oui*  common  interests. 
Who  seeks  to  make  capital  of  the  prompt 
action  of  the  President  in  putting  forces 
in  a  state  of  readiness  does  a  signal  ^dis- 
service  to  our  country  and  loads  a  prop¬ 


aganda  weapon  for  the  foes  of  freedom. 
It  was  made  crystal  clear  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  no  intention  to  use  military 
forces  unless  and  until  the  country  in 
which  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
were  guests  indicated  its  own  inability  to 
insure  their  safety.  Is  there  any  Mem¬ 
ber,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  would  suggest 
that  they  be  turned  over  to  mob  violence 
in  that  event.  I  am  sure  that  the  most 
partisan  in  another  great  political  party 
would  not  advocate  such  a  completely 
cowardly  course  of  national  action. 

Official  apologies  have  been  tendered 
the  United  States  for  the  unfortunate 
incidents  and  I  am  confident  that  Vice 
President  Nixon,  himself,  would  not  sug¬ 
gest  further  representations  at  this  time. 

What  of  the  tomorrows  to  come,  Mr. 
Chairman?  There  are  those,  caught  up 
in  the  folds  of  anger  and  indignity,  who 
would  retaliate  against  Latin  America 
and  its  millions  by  withdrawing  the 
hand  of  friendship  which  a  few  have 
struck  down.  Again,  the  slow  and  pa¬ 
tient  work  of  decades  would  be  the  only 
casualty.  Patience  is  indeed  a  virtue, 
not  only  when  things  are  working  out 
as  we  would  have  them,  but  in  times  of 
peril  and  stress.  I  think  that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  sincere 
regret  in  every  capital  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  over  the  treatment  accorded  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  heaviest  hearts  In  the  hemi¬ 
sphere  do  not  beat  in  the  breasts  of  Dick 
and  Pat  Nixon  but  in  those  of  thousands 
of  sincere  friends  throughout  the  sev¬ 
eral  republics,  who  hold  hospitality  and 
courtesy  to  visitors  within  their  homes 
as  their  most  cherished  traditions.  A 
few  rude  brats,  who  should  be  spanked, 
are  totally  and  completely  unimpor¬ 
tant  in  the  overall  assessment  of  our 
relationships  with  our  southern  neigh¬ 
bors.  Our  national  posture  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  and  the  manner  in  which  we,  as 
a  people,  view  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days  and  react  to  them  will  be  re¬ 
flected  through,  the  Western  World  as 
on  a  powerful  radar  screen. 

The  Marxists  resent  dignity,  tolerance, 
and  peaceful  intent,  and  those  who 
whipped  immature  minds  to  frenzy  in 
Argentina,  Peru,  and  Venezuela  want 
violent  reaction  on  our  part  to  the  in¬ 
dignities  they  formulated  and  imple¬ 
mented.  Broken  automobile  windows 
and  defiled  monuments  are  the  outward 
expressions  of  their  twisted  and  tortured 
minds  and  of  the  order  of  turmoil  of 
which  they  are  the  agents.  Whether  the 
police  turned  guns  on  the  student  dem¬ 
onstrators  was  of  little  moment  to  the 
professionals,  many  of  whom  unques¬ 
tionably  obtained  their  training  in  the 
tactics  of  mob  violence  at  Bogota  and 
Guatemala  City.  Their  goal  is  dissen¬ 
sion  in  the  Americas  and  throughout  the 
world  and  we  should  bear  this  demon¬ 
strated  fact  in  mind  as  we  proceed  with 
our  debate  today.  The  waving  banners 
and  posters  in  the  hands  of  hookey¬ 
playing  adolescents  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  obscure  the  ultimate  stakes 
for  which  we  play — the  establishment 
and  maintainance  of  a  family  of  nations 
in  the  Western  World  rule  by  law  and  a 
mutual  regard  for  mutal  responsibilities. 
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For  one,  I  am  proud  to  belong  to  a 
Nation  that  produces  men  and  women 
like  Dick  and  Pat  Nixon — men  and 
women  whose  graciousness  is  more  than 
skin  deep — whose  dignity  goes  to  the 
very  depths  of  their  beings,  and  who  can 
grin  at  an  oncoming  tomato  or  rock. 
It  is  no  big  job  to  break  a  window.  I 
have  a  5-year-old  son  who  can  do  it 
with  little  effort.  But  it  takes  real  cour¬ 
age  to  face  a  mob — to  urge  it  to  reason — 
to  do  the  things  which  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  and  his  wife 
have  done  for  the  past  2  weeks. 

Reprisals  are  easy  to  take.  We  can 
take  them  now  in  the  bill  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  evidence 
before  the  world  that  degree  of  short¬ 
sighted  folly. 

The  Latin  Republics  concerned  can 
and  should  move  to  clean  out  the  Red 
cesspools  which  overflowed  last  week. 
Political  liberty  is  one  thing;  profes¬ 
sional  agitation  that  leads  to  mob  vio¬ 
lence  is  quite  another.  There  is  a  coor¬ 
dinated  and  well-integrated  Commnnist 
conspiracy  at  work  in  all  of  the  Repub¬ 
lics,  and  the  incidents  of  the  past  10 
days  indicate  but  one  facet  of  the  oper¬ 
ations. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  ob¬ 
viously  I  am  opposed  to  striking  out  the 
enacting  clause,  but  I  find  nothing  that 
has  been  said  by  my  colleague  on  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  with  which  I  can  dis¬ 
agree. 

Certainly  we  have  the  obligation  to 
protect  any  American  official  from  mob 
violence;  and,  certainly,  we  have  to  ex¬ 
ercise  that  obligation  in  the  best  way  we 
can  under  the  circumstances. 

There  are  just  a  couple  of  things,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think  the  State  Department  ought 
to  do  further  which  would  mitigate  the 
opportunity  for  the  Communists  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  situation  as  they  find  it.  I  am 
holding  no  brief  for  anybody  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  for  what  they*  did,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  in  order  if  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  would  boot  out  of  the  United  States 
the  dictator  who  was  overthrown  in 
Venezuela,  Perez  Jiminez,  who  caused  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  number  but  quite 
a  few  Venezuelans  to  be  shot,  tortured, 
and  imprisoned  without  trial.  I  think 
we  would  then  have  removed  one  of  the 
best  excuses  for  Communist  propaganda, 
the  best  reason  they  have  to  propagandize 
against  the  United  States  all  over  the 
world  when  they  use  this  man  as  a  symbol 
that  we  believe  in  upholding  dictatorship. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  says  that  something  should 
be  done  to  get  this  dictator  out  of  our 
country;  but,  of  course,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows,  the  Government  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  under  an  agreement  with  us  have 
the  right  to  ask  for  his  extradition  to 
Venezuela.  If  those  papers  are  filed  I 
think  such  action  should  be  taken. 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  what 
the  gentleman  says  and  I  want  to  go 
further  and  say  another  thing.  I  have 
never  been  one  of  those  who  have  come 
down  to  the  well  of  the  House  and  re¬ 
viled  any  government  or  any  nation,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to,  but  I  think  another 
thing  that  would  be  helpful  would  be 
for  the  man  who  is  currently  running 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  take  his  son 
back  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
make  him  quit  handing  out  $17,000  fur 
coats  and  $10,000  automobiles  as  a  sort 
of  reverse  lend-lease  to  movie  stars. 
That  would  be  helpful  to  our  foreign  re¬ 
lations. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  agree  with  the  gen-' 
tleman  that  young  Trujillo  should  be 
taken  back  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  his  father,  after  giving  him  a  good 
spanking,  should  teach  him  a  little  bit 
about  good  old  Yankee  thrift  such  as 
we  practice  up  in  Connecticut  and  teach 
him  not  to  spend  that  amount  of  money 
wastefully  and  extravagantly  on  Mer¬ 
cedes-Benz  automobiles  and  chinchilla 
coats. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  one  thing 
more  before  I  yield.  I  have  been  trying 
since  the  23d  day  of  April  to  get  an 
answer  from  the  State  Department  about 
who  made  the  decision  to  give  some  for¬ 
eign  aid  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
the  first  place,  and  I  cannot  even  find 
out  who  made  the  decision.  But,  again 
I  say  publicly,  as  I  said  privately,  not 
knowing  that  it  was  going  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  that  this  kind  of  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  this  young  man  in  giving  out 
these  lavish  gifts,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  his  country  is  the  recipient  of  for¬ 
eign  aid,  makes  it  diflBcult  for  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Congress  to  uphold  the  pro¬ 
gram,  because  this  kind  of  thing  is  seized 
upon  by  the  newspapers  generally,  and 
the  people  believe  that  all  foreign  aid  is 
used  in  this  inane  and  extravagant  way. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  believe  the  aid  we 
give  the  Dominican  Republic  is  mostly 
technical  assistance  aid,  and  I  believe  we 
should  not  punish  the  people  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  who  are  ti'ying  to 
uplift  their  standard  of  living.  We 
should  be  careful  about  punishing  the 
people  of  the  Dominican  Repul?lic. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
•"gentleman, .  but  I  still  say  that  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  ought  to  do  something 
to  alleviate  this  situation,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  have  in  this  country  the  kind 
of  newspaper  publicity  that  is  harmful 
to  the  program. 

Mr.  MORANO.  He  should  get  his  son 
back  and  teach  him  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  This  morn¬ 
ing  I  introduced  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  improving  and  strengthening  the  re¬ 
lationship,  policies,  and  progress  be¬ 
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tween  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America. 

My  resolution  is  only  a  first  step  in  im¬ 
proving  United  States  relations  with  our 
sister  republics  to  the  south.  Surely,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  dangerous  situation 
which  exists  in  Latin  America.  This  is 
a  resolution  which  I  feel  should  have  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  and  will  have 
favorable  reactions  throughout  the 
Western  hemisphere.  Whatever  the  ad¬ 
ministration  may  do  about  it,  at  least  it 
will  demonstrate  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  through  the 
United  States  Congress,  do  not  intend  to 
sit  idly  by  in  the  face  of  grave  danger 
vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  own 
hemisphere. 

Although  it  seems  clearly  established 
that  the  ill  feeling  recently  expressed 
against  Vice  President  Nixon  in  Latin 
America  is  part  of  an  organized  Com¬ 
munist  scheme,  I  believe  that  it  cannot 
be  written  off  simply  as  Communist  in¬ 
spired. 

The  United  States  has  neglected  being 
a  good  partner.  The  United  States  has 
been  preoccupied  with  cold  wars  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Latin  America  is  on  the  threshold  of 
imminent  and  ra_dical  reforms.  It  is 
urgent  that  the  United  States  exert  ef¬ 
fective  guidance  so  that  these  reforms 
will  improve  the  lot  of  the  people  rather 
than  the  stature  of  the  Communist 
party  in  Latin  America. 

The  economic,  cultural,  and  political 
influence  of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
America  is  an  evident  fact.  The  feeling 
of  mistrust  on  the  part  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  toward  the  United  States  exists. 

However  erroneous  and  prejudicial  it 
may  be,  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  about  the 
Latin  Americans  and  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  misunderstanding  about  us  may  be 
partly  our  fault.  We  have  failed  to 
show  them  in  a  tangible  way  what  we 
are  and  that  we  mean  what  we,  say 
when  we  exclaim  about  being  good 
neighbors  and  good  partners. 

One  of  the  greatest  irritants  is  the 
complacency  with  which  we  seem  to  re¬ 
gard  them  in  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram.  To  illustrate  the  neglect  of  Latin 
America  by  the  United  States  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  mutual-security  program, 
one  need  only  compare  the  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  figures  for  Latin  America  with 
those  of  just  one  country  in  Europe. 
The  amount  for  total  assistance  to  Latin 
America  this  year  is  about  one-half  the 
)  amount  listed  in  the  mutual  security 
bill  for  undelivered  war  materials  to 
Yugoslavia. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  compliment 
our  former  colleague,  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
Dodd,  of  Connecticut,  for  emphasizing 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
the  urgent  necessity  for  paying  more 
attention  to  Latin  America.  On  March 
6,  2  months  before  the  anti-Nixon  and 
anti-United  States  demonstrations  in 
Lima,  Peru,  Mr.  Dodd  in  his  testimony 
before  the  committee  prophetically 
stated : 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  created  within 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government  a 
deeper  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
this  area,  not  only  to  the  United  States  but 
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to  the  whole  free  world,  coupled  with  plans 
and  programs  of  assistance  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  which  will  meet  at  least  the  minimum 
needs  of  the  184  million  people  of  Latin 
America.  This  is  an  area  seething  with  a 
tremendous  urge  to  Improve  its  social  and 
economic  conditions,  with  a  population  that 
has  since  World  War  II  been  rising  about 
2.3  percent  a  year.  People  want  t6  be  free 
of  disease  and  hunger.  People  want  to 
house,  clothe,  and  educate  their  children. 
People  want  medical  and  hospital  facilities. 
People  want  means  of  communication. 

Latin  America  is  a  giant  which  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  stir.  How  it  stirs  and  to  what  It 
stirs  depends  largely  upon  United  States 
foreign  policy,  policy  translated  into  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  fit  the  various  needs  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America,  rather  than  a 
policy  which  takes  them  for  granted. 

While  serving  on  this  committee  and 
while  listening  to  the  various  presentations 
made  by  the  executive  branch  on  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  program,  I  was  Impressed  with 
the  fact  that  Latin  America  was  an  area 
which  was  always  treated  last  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch.  It  was  always  treated,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  Is  treated  this  year  by  the  executive 
branch,  as  the  “also  ran”  of  areas.  There 
has  been  a  certain  condescension  about  the 
area — a  certain  attitude  of  "Well,  they  will 
go  along  with  us  anyway.” 

''  We  must  remember  this :  Even  if  we  should 
have  successful  policies  toward  the  Far  East, 
even  If  we  should  have  successful  policies 
toward  Europe,  even  If  we  should  have  suc¬ 
cessful  policies  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
If  we  do  not  develop  and  maintain  success¬ 
ful  policies  toward  Latin  America,  the  other 
policies  would  be  meaningless  and  ineffec¬ 
tive.  It  Is  abject  folly  to  try  to  build  up  a 
free  world  without  a  strong  and  free  Latin 
America.  It  is  abject  folly  to  hold  the  line 
against  cdmmunlsm  In  Europe  only  to  yield 
it  to  the  Communists  in  Latin  America,  or 
to  the  Par  East  for  that  matter,  as  we  seem 
to  be  doing. 

I  would  respectfully  urge,  therefore,  that 
there  be  an  end  to  programs  of  complacent 
cooperation.  I  would  suggest  that  there 
must  be  developed  a  bold  stroke  of  leader¬ 
ship  that  will  catch  the  imagination  and 
kindle  the  hope  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Dodd  further 
recommended  that  the  deep  interest  of 
the  United  States,  in  improving  and 
strengthening  our  relations  with  Latin 
America  be  highlighted  in  the  mutual 
security  bill  itself  through  the  adoption 
by  the  Congress  of  language  calling  upon 
the  administration  to  mobilize  its  en¬ 
ergy  and  resources  toward  the  better¬ 
ment  of  United  States-Latin  American 
relations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fino,1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fino)  there 
were — ayes  4,  noes  53. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
ten  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  read. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  202.  Title  II  of  the  chapter  designated 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  601  of  this  act 


as  chapter  IT  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  FHmd,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substi¬ 
tute  the  following : 

“  ( a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
there  Is  hereby  created  as  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund’  (hereinafter  referred  to  In 
this  title  as  the  ‘Fund’)  which  shall  have 
succession  In  Its  corporate  name.  The  Fund 
shall  have  Its  principal  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  venue  In  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resi¬ 
dent  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices  in  such 
other  place  or  places  as  It  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  all  pre¬ 
ceding  "is  hereby”  In  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  ‘‘The  Fund”:  strike  out  “he”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “it”)  strike 
out  “and  (3)”  in  the  first  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “(3)”:  Insert  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  “,  and  (4)  the 
possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the 
activity  and  the  financing  operation  or  trans¬ 
action  Involved”;  strike  out  “from”  In  the 
second  sentence  and  substitute  “by”:  Insert 
after  the  third  sentence  “The  provisions  of 
section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person, 
including  any  individual,  partnership, 'corpo¬ 
ration,  or  association,  from  acting  for  or 
participating  with  the  Fund  in  any  operation 
or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any  obliga¬ 
tion  issued  In  connection  with  any  operation 
or  transaction,  engaged  in  by  the  Fund.”: 
and  strike  out  the  last  two  sentences  and 
substitute  the  following  new  sentence:  “The 
President’s  semiannual  reports  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  operations  under  this  act,  as  pro¬ 
vided  for  In  section  534  of  this  act,  shall 
include  detailed  information  on  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  this  title.” 

(b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  substitute  “Fund” 
for  “President”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
strike  out  “against  the  Fund”  in  that  sen¬ 
tence:  change  “authorized”  to  “made  avail¬ 
able”  in  the  second  sentence:  and  insert 
“assets  of  the”  befbre  “Fund”  in  the  third 
sentence. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substi¬ 
tute  the  following : 

“(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  and 
shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended.” 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to 
powers  and  authorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “management”  before  “powers” 
In  the  heading  of  the  section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and 
substitute  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ‘Board’)  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of  the 
Fund,  and  the  United  States  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  on  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development.  The  Board  shall 
carry  out  Its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  a  quorum;  and  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies 


In  the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  power  to  act.  ‘The  Board  shall 
meet  for  organization  pxij-poses  when  and 
where  called  by  the  Chairman.  The  Board 
may.  In  addition  to  taking  any  other  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate  actions  In  connection 
with  the  management  of  the  F\ind,  adopt, 
amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Its  business  and  the  performance  of 
the  authorities,  powers,  and  functions  of  the 
Fund  and  its  officers  and  employees.  The 
members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  com¬ 
pensation  for  their  services  on  the  Board  but 
may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  under  the  Stand¬ 
ardized  Government  Travel  Regulations  in 
connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  business  of  the  P\ind. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director 
of  the  Fund  ^ho  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of 
$20,000  a  year.  There  shall  also  be  a  Deputy 
Managing  Director  of  the  FHmd,  whose  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $19,000  a  year,  and  3  other  officers  of 
the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Board  and  whose  compensation  shall 
be  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  $18,000  per  year. 
Appointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  by  the  Board. 
The  Managing  Director,  in  his  capacity  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Deputy 
Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  Fund  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Board  may  designate  and  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board. 
During  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Man- 
aging  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Managing  Director,  the  Deputy 
Managing  Director  shall  act  as  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  or.  If  the  Deputy  Managing  Director 
is  also  absent  or  disabled  or  the  office  of 
Deputy  Managing  TWrector  Is  vacant,  such 
other  officer  as  the  BOard  may  designate  shall 
act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  positions  otherwise  authorized  by 
law.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (c) : 

(i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence  pre¬ 
ceding  “:  enter  into”  and  substitute  “The 
Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and 
authorities  vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned 
to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board,  may"; 

(11)  Strike  out  “may  be  deemed”  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “It  may  deem”; 

(lil)  Strike  out  “under  this  title”  in  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “of  the  Fund”; 

(iv)  Strike  out  “the  Manager  of”  in  the 
fifth  clause,  both  times  it  appears  in  the 
seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
first  sentence; 

(v)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the 
first  sentence,  following  “collection:  ”,  the 
following :  “adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  re¬ 
quire  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
.the  duties  of  Its  officers,  attorneys,  agents, 
and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums 
thereon:  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name  (provided  that  no  attachment,  injunc¬ 
tion,  garnishment,  or  similar  process,  mesne, 
or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or 
any  officer  thereof,  including  the  Board  or 
any  member  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity 
or  against  property  or  funds  owned  or  held 
by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  In  his  official 
capacity):  exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent  or  decedent’s 
estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  purchase  one  passenger 
motor  vehicle  for  use  In  the  continental 
United  States  and  replace  such  vehicle  from 
time  to  time  as  necessary:  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
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the  same  conditions  as  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Federal  Government; 

(Vi)  Strike  out  all  following  “operation” 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “or  in  carrying  out  any  function.” 

(vii)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence 
after  the  first  sentence  of  the  subsection: 
“Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  ex¬ 
empt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code  or  of  section  367 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  316).” 

(4)  Insert  the  following  new  subsections; 

“(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the 
respective  appropriation  or  fund  used  for 
payment  of  salaries,  pay.  or  compensation, 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  2254a),  except  that  such  sum 
shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the  total 
basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that  act)  paid 
to  the  employees  of  the  Fund  covered  by 
that  act,  the  percent  rate  determined  annu¬ 
ally  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be 
the  excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  percent 
rate  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
over  the  employee  deduction  rate  specified 
in  said  section  4  (a).  The  Fund  shall  also 
contribute  at  least  quarterly  from  such  ap¬ 
propriation  or  fund,  to  the  employees’  com¬ 
pensation  fund,  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of 
benefits  and  other  payments  made  from 
such  fund  on  account  of  injuries  and  deaths 
of  its  employees  which  may  hereafter  occur. 
The  Fund  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  administration  of  the  respective 
funds  attributable  to  its  employees,  as  deter- 
mfned  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

“(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  act.  In 
addition,  records,  personnel,  and  property  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  and  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  or  as  determined 
by  the  President,  be  transferred  to  the  Fund. 
Obligations  and  liabllltlfes  incurred  against, 
and  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the 
benefit  of  or  with  respect  to,  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  during  the  period  between 
August  14,  1957,  and  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
are  hereby  transferred  to,  and  accepted  and 
assumed  by,  the  body  corporate  created  by 
section  202  (a)  of  this  act.  A  person  serving 
as  Manager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
as  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  that  act, 
require  reappointment  in  order  to  >  serve  in 
the  office  of  Managing  Director  provided  for 
In  section  205  (b)  of  this  act.” 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley:  On 
page  4,  immediately  below  line  24,  insert  the 
following; 

“(3)  Add  a  new  section  202  (c)  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“‘(c)  (1)  No  part  of  any  loan  hereafter 
made  out  of  amounts  available  to  the  Fund 
(other  than  foreign  currencies)  may  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  commodities,  materials, 
or  supplies  not  mined,  produced,  or  manu¬ 
factured  inside  the  United  States  where  the 
delivered  price  of  such  commodities,  ma¬ 
terials  or  supplies  exceeds  16  percent  of  the 
delivered  price  of  the  same  or  substantially 
Identical  conunoditles,  materials  or  supplies 
mined,  produced,  or  manufactured  inside  the 
United  States,  unless  such  commodities,  ma¬ 
terials,  or  supplies  mined,  produced,  or  man¬ 


ufactured  inside  the  United  States  are  not 
reasonably  available.  Before  any  loan  is 
made  by  the  Fund,  the  Fund  shall  have 
received  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  re¬ 
quirements.  of  the  preceding  sentence  'will 
be  complied  with. 

“‘(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  all  or  any  part  of  a  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  commodities,  materials,  or  sup¬ 
plies  not  mined,  produced,  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  for  use  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  modernization,  or  repair  of  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  mining,  processing,  or  pro¬ 
duction  of  strategic  materials  as  to  which 
the  President  has  determined  that  the 
United  States  is  deficient  if  such  facilities 
are  intended,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  fur¬ 
nishing  such  strategic  materials  to  the 
United  States’.” 

(Mr.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  can  explain  the  amendment  in 
less  time  than  it  took  the  Clerk  to  read 
it.  Very  briefly,  it  provides  that  the 
dollars  loaned  to  a  foreign  government 
or  to  individuals  under  the  provisions  of 
title  II,  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
would  have  to  be  spent  inside  the  United 
States,  unless  the  delivered  price  of  these 
commodities  for  the  purchase  of  which 
the  loan  funds  would  be  used  exceeds 
15  percent  of  a  delivered  price  from 
foreign  sources,  unless  these  commodi¬ 
ties  are  not  available.  It  makes  an  ex¬ 
ception  with  respect  to  dollar  loans 
which  are  used  for  the  mining,  proces¬ 
sing  or  production  of  strategic  materials 
outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week  the  House 
passed  legislation  providing  a  further 
authorization  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
as  was  stated  at  that  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
loans  be  spent  inside  the  United  States. 

That  policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  based 
on  the  statute  of  the  bank  which  states 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bank  to 
facilitate  and  encourage  the  export  of 
the  United  States  products.  Its  official 
policy  is  that  the  proceeds  of  an  Export- 
Import  Bank  loan  have  to  be  spent  in 
the  United  States. 

The  whole  purpose  of  my  amendment 
is  to  extend  that  policy  to  loans  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  unless  other¬ 
wise  justified,  by  reason  of  a  very  wide 
price  differential,  by  an  excess  of  15  per¬ 
cent  or  where  there  is  a  question  of  pro¬ 
ducing  strategic  materials  outside  of  the 
United  States  which  this  country  needs, 
according  to  a  certification  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
and  in  order  to  require  that  where  we 
lend  dollars — hot  foreign  currencies  but 
dollars — out  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  to  foreign  governments,  corpora¬ 
tions,  or  individuals,  we  should  require 
the  recipients  of  those  dollar  loans  to 
spend  that  money  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  United  States. 

I  know  that,  of  course,  there  will  be 
members  of  the  committee  who  will  say 
that  all  of  the  dollars  eventually  get 
back  to  the  United  States,  but  my  point, 
and  I  am  making  this  at  this  particular 
time  with  reference  to  the  present  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  of  this  country,  is  that  it 
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would  be  very  easy  to  think  of  a  great 
many  cases  where  the  dollars  that  would 
be -spent  abroad  would  not  return  to  the 
United  States  for  perhaps  a  good  many 
years. 

I  believe  the  amendment  providing 
that  they  be  spent  in  the  first  instance 
here  in  the  United  States  is  entirely 
justified. 

To  sum  it  up,  it  is  merely  an  extension 
of  a  policy  which  is  already  adopted  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  dollar  loans 
imder  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

I  think  that  sums  up  the  amendment 
pretty  well.  Unless  there  are  some 
questions  about  the  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  remember  the  old 
saying,  “Fear  the  Greeks  bearing  gifts.” 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  my  dear 
friend,  is,  of  course,  against  the  whole 
bill,  the  whole  Development  Loan  Fund, 
and  everything  else  in  here,  so  that  those 
who  are  for  it  may  be  rather  suspicious 
of  his  efforts  to  improve  it. 

I  have  here  at  the  committee  table* 
a  list  of  proposals  pending  before  the 
Development  Loan  Fund.  I  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  mention  the  coimtries  involved, 
but  any  Member  of  the  House  is  welcome 
to  look  over  this  list. 

Let  us  just  look  at  the  kind  of  proj¬ 
ects  that  are  pending : 

A  highway  development  for  a  country, 
$900,000. 

An  irrigation  and  land  development 
project  for  a  country,  $1,600,000. 

A  suburban  railroad,  an  interurban, 
for  a  country.  That  would  be  $750,000. 

A  cement  plant,  $3  million. 

A  highway  development  project. 

An  industrial  development  bank  in  a 
country,  $10  millions. 

A  water  and  sewage  system  in  a  city. 

These  are  all  from  different  countries. 
Hardly  any  one  of  these  would  go  for¬ 
ward  if  this  amendment  were  adopted 
because  of  course  there  is,  a  lot  of  ma¬ 
terial  involved  in  every  one  of  these. 
These  are  a  few  that  are  now  pending 
for  consideration.  There  is  hardly  any 
one  of  them  that  could  withstand  the 
impact  if  this  ‘“Buy  American”  amend¬ 
ment  were  put  in  the  bill. 

Let  us  remember  what  this  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  is  about.  The  Com¬ 
munist  threat  is  not  only  military  but 
economic.  Khrushchev  boasts  that  he  is 
going  to  destroy  the  United  States  not 
with  the  ICBM  but  with  Soviet  produc¬ 
tion.  The  underdeveloped  countries 
need  more  than  technical  advice.  They 
are  getting  that  from  us  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  2,000  Russian  technicians.  These 
countries  need  capital.  Tire  Communists 
are  willing  to  furnish  that  capital.  We 
have  warned  these  countries  that  when 
they  receive  gifts  from  the  Communists 
they  had  better  look  out  that  the  danger 
would  be  that  penetration  and  infiltra¬ 
tion  would  follow  any  project  financed 
by  the  Soviets. 

But  these  countries  say,  “We  have  to 
proceed  with  our  development,  our  fight 
against  hunger,  against  disease,  against 
poverty.  Where  can  we  get  the  money?” 
This  Fund  is  to  help  these  countries  move 
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ahead  with  their  development  as  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  not  subject  to  Soviet 
penetration.  Now,  that  is  what  this  is 
about.  While  I  would  suspect  that  over¬ 
all,  80  percent  of  the  dollars  would,  in 
the  first  place,  be  spent  in  this  country, 
yet,  certainly,  the  projects  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  show  that  to  clamp  down  on  them 
as  is  done  in  this  amendment  would 
hamstring  the  operation  of  this  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
very  dear  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  adopted  a  new  course  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  for  which  many  of 
us  are  extremely  grateful.  He  yielded 
time  to  the  opposition.  I  appreciate  that 
time  that  he  gave  me.  If  I  understand 
this  correctly,  he  stated  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  was 
against  this  bill  and,  therefore,  every 
amendment  the  gentleman  offei-ed  was  an 
attempt  to  destroy  the  bill.  I  beg  leave 
to  disagree.  That  is  not  quite  a  fair  con¬ 
clusion.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  LMr.  Bentley] 
and  some  of  the  rest  of  us,  having  to  take 
this  bill,  would  like  to  make  it  as  good  a 
l)ill  as  is  possible.  Do  you  not  think  so? 
Frankly,  do  you  not  think  the  amendment 
was  offered  in  good  faith?  Why,  sure. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Of  course,  I  feel  the 
amendment  was  offered  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Why,  sure. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Of  course,  the  point  the 
gentleman  makes  is  proper. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  it  is  an  attempt 
to  make  the  bill  better,  like,  you  know, 
when  you  were  young  you  always  liked  a 
sweet  coating  on  a  bitter  dose  of  medicine 
if  you  could  get  it  instead  of  something 
bitter — we  all  do.  Now,  look  at  this, 
statement  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VoRYsl  read  from  showing  how  some  of 
the  money  will  be  spent  and  I  will  put  it 
in  the  Record  if  he  does  not — without  the 
names,  of  course,  as  the  gentleman  re¬ 
quested.  Some  are  marked  “classified.” 

Here  is  the  way  some  of  the  money 
is  to  be  spent. 

In  India,  for  road  transport,  jute  in¬ 
dustry,  cement  industries,  and  railway 
program.  $75  million,  with  $51,650,000 
still  under  consideration. 

In  other  countries,  classified. 

Highway,  $900,000;  irrigation  and  land 
development,  $1,600,000;  Colombo  Sub¬ 
urban  Railroad,  $750,000;  Asia  Cement 
Corporation,  $3  million;  railroad  admin¬ 
istration,  $3,200,000;  highway  develop¬ 
ment,  $5  million;  roads,  $2,500,000;  de¬ 
velopment,  $15  million;  PICIC,  $4,200,- 
000  ;  water  and  sewage,  $5,500,000;  indus¬ 
trial  development  bank,  $10  million. 

Other  proposals  under  consideration, 
total.  $1,607,434,000. 

Dam  construction,  $17,500,000;  grain 
storage,  $2,500,000;  municipal  works,  $5 


million;  other  proposals  under  review 
and  on  hand,  $1,582,434,000. 

Total,  loans  approved  and  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  on  hand,  $1,734,084,000. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes,  certainly;  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  friend  from  Michigan  and  point  out 
that  I  am  not  saying  this  money  should 
not  be  spent,  but  I  am  saying  that  where 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
these  wonderful  projects  are  going  to  he 
made,  I  think  it  is  only  reasonable  that 
the  dollars  should  be  spent  here  in  this 
countiy.  And  if  it  is  wrong  to  have  a 
"Buy  American”  concept,  then  I  am 
guilty  of  that  wrong. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  my  opinion 
but  I  will  go  one  step  further.  I  say  if 
you  are  going  to  spend  that  amount  and 
as  long  as  our  people  here  at  home  need 
similar  improvements,  why  not  spend  it 
here?  Why  build  a  cement  plant  abroad 
when  we  need  one  here  for  our  highway 
development?  Here  for  highway  devel¬ 
opment  you  have  an  item  $5  million. 

Here  is  something  about  sewerage. 
Do  you  remember  when  we  had  a  bill 
here  to  aid  our  own  cities  with  sewage 
plants?  It  would  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  you  could  walk  on  some  of  those 
rivers  because  of  the  sewage  and  the 
pollution.  ■  They  are  slate  colored.  I 
recall  a  summer  ago  when  it  was  warm 
and  the  gas  from  the  Kalamazoo  came 
up  and  discolored  the  paint  on  the 
houses  in  my  hometown.  Do  we  have 
money  to  coi’rect  all  the  evils  in  our 
own  country?  No;  we  are  going  to  send 
it  over  there  to  take  care  of  their  sewage 
problem.  Seemingly  of  all  the  com¬ 
plaints  they  have.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
gentleman  will  not  be  a  candidate  this 
fall,  and  chooses  not  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  House  next  year,  but  I  hope  that 
when  he  gets  back  home,  and  I  am  sure 
he  will,  he  will  look  around  and  maybe 
discover  that  the  people  would  like  to 
have  their  own  dollars  spent  here  in  this 
country  and  for  the  things  which  they 
need  before  we  do  so  much  for  others. 
Sometimes  it  is  best  to  permit  people  to 
help  themselves.  A  great  deal  was  said 
this  morning,  and  veiy  well  said,  of  what 
happened  the  last  few  days  in  South 
America.  We  know  the  history  of  those 
people.  We  know  their  characteristics. 
It  was  just  as  certain  as  day  follows 
night  that  if  we  sent  someone  down 
there  there  would  be  trouble.  The  only 
difference  is,  instead  of  shooting  each 
other  and  stoning  each  other  and  raising 
hob  with  their  neighbors,  they  turn  on 
somebody  who  comes  in  from  the  out¬ 
side.  I  learned  a  long  time  ago  when 
I  tried  to  settle  a  family  dispute  that  it 
was  advisable  to  stay  out  of  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  disputes.  It  has  been  that  way  in 
the  past  and  it  will  be  that  way  in  the 
future.  I  hope  after  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  has  visited  at 
home  for  a  year  or  2  he  will  learn  what 
the  folks  at  home  want  and  then  come 
back  and  try  to  give  it  to  them. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  either 
the  necessity  or  the  wisdom  of  adding  to 
our  national  debt,  increasing  taxes  here 


to  help  people  who  might  well  be  better 
off  if  they  depended  a  little  more  on 
their  own  efforts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man]  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bentley). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bentley), 
there  were — ayes  34,  noes  58. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gary:  On  page 
6,  line  17,  before  the  period  Insert:  “but 
said  corporation  shall  not  borrow  any  funds 
from  any  source  without  the  express  legis¬ 
lative  permission  of  the  Congress.” 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
disturbed  about  the  amounts  in  this  bill, 
because  they  are  not  final.  After  this 
bill  has  been  acted  upon  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  there  has  to  be 
an  appropriation  bill.  At  that  time 
the  amounts  will  be  reconsidered.  On 
questions  of  policy,  however,  this  bill 
is  final,  and  it  is  very  important  that 
questions  of  policy  be  properly  deter¬ 
mined  in  this  bill. 

Frankly,  I  am  disturbed  by  a  recent 
tendency  in  the  Congress  to  take  cer¬ 
tain  appropriations  from  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Congress.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  dangerous  principle.  Once  you  give 
the  bureaucrats  the  right  to  determine 
how  much  money  they  shall  spend, 
without  any  control  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress,  you  will  find  that 
we  will  have  lost  our  best  weapon  of 
control  over  our  democratic  form  of 
Government.  We  are  being  importimed 
almost  daily  to  set  up  special  funds 
over  which  the  Congress  will  not  exer¬ 
cise  control.  We  did  that  in  the  high¬ 
way  fund.  Frankly,  I  voted  against  the 
highway  bill  just  on  that  account.  We 
have  done  it  in  certain  other  cases. 
Last  year  we  were  asked  to  set  up  this 
Development  Loan  Fund  as  a  special 
fund.  Frankly,  I  could  see  some  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  proposal  and  I  could 
also  see  some  objections  to  it.  They 
also  asked  us  at  that  time  to  authorize 
the  fund  to  borrow  large  amounts  of 
money  from  the  Treasm-y.  That  would 
have  taken  the  expenditm-e  of  these  bor¬ 
rowed  funds  entirely  from  under  the 
control  of  Congress.  I  am  glad  to  say 
the  Congress  refused  to  grant  that  au¬ 
thority. 

This  year  they  come  back  and  ask  that 
we  incorporate  this  development  loan 
fund.  Frankly  I  can  see  some  advan¬ 
tages  in  that;  I  can  also  see  some  objec¬ 
tions  to  it.  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  at 
this  time  the  incorporation  of  the  fund, 
but  I  do  want  to  make  it  perfectly  plain 
that  this  corporation  will  not  have  the 
authority  to  borrow  money  without  the 
express  authorization  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Can  they  borrow 
money  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
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whose  capital  we  Increased  by  $2  billion 
a  week  or  10  days-ago? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  it  is  claimed  that  this  corporation 
would  not  have  authority  to  borrow 
money,  but  I  refer  you  to  one  section  of 
the  bill  which  reads  as  follows : 

The  Fund  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  ob¬ 
ligations  in  amounts  which  may  not  at  any 
time  exceed  the  assets  of  the  fund. 

If  that  does  not  give,  it  the  right  to 
borrow  I  would  like  to  know  what  it 

If  they  do  not  have  any  right  to  bor¬ 
row,  then  my  amendment  will  have  no 
effect.  It  certainly  cannot  do  any  harm. 
But  by  expressly  stating  in  the  bill  that 
the  Corporation  shall  not  borrow  any 
funds  from  any  source  without  the  ex¬ 
press  legislative  permission  of  Cqngress, 
we  have  certainly  tied  it  up.  My  amend¬ 
ment  will  clarify  any  doubt  as  to  what 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  admit  is  the 
intent  of,  the  Congress. 

I  trust  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Ml*.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  \^ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  In  the  case  of  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporations,  for  example. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  is  it  the 
gentleman’s  imderstanding  that  such 
corporations  can  borrow  funds  without 
specific  authorization  of  Congress? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  one  of  the  fundamental  pow¬ 
ers  of  a  corporation  is  to  borrow  money. 
To  what  extent  that  applies  to  Govern¬ 
ment  corporations  seems  to  be  doubtful. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  Government-owned 
corporation.- 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am,  of  course,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  purpose  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment. ,  It  was  my  purpose 
merely  to  say  that  I  understood  this 
new  corporation  would  have  no  more  au¬ 
thority  to  borrow  funds  than  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporations  have,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  for  example. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  read  the  language  in 
this  bill  which  says  the  Fund  may  incur 
obligations.  Borrowing  is  the  creation 
of  an  obligation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  thinks 
that  gives  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
authority  outside  of  the  regular  powers 
of  Govei*nment  corporations  under  basic 
law? 

Mr.  GARY.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  friend  from 
Virginia  will  notice  that  I  did  not  seek 
recognition  in  opposition  to  his  amend¬ 
ment.  I  wanted  to  hear  his  explanation 
of  it  and  did  not  want  to  take  up  any  of 
his  time  by  interrupting  him  to  say  that, 
I  have  no  objection  to  his  amendment.  I 
wish,  however,  to  point  out  that  in  the 
past  24  hours  I  have  talked  with  my  dear 
friends  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber],  about  this  matter,  and  the  very 
lang-uage  which  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  read  to  us,  in  my  judgment,  already 
does  exactly  what  his  amendment  would 
do;  that  is,  make  it  crystal  clear  that  this 
corporation  is  not  going  to  have  any  au¬ 


thority  to  borrow  money  or  to  obligate 
or  to  get  hold  of  any  assets  except  what 
Congress  appropriates  under  section  203. 

I  want  to  read  the  statement  of  the  legal 
counsel  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
which  has  been  expressly  confirmed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  quote: 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  does  not  now 
have  borrowing  authority  under  existing  law, 
and  establishing  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
as  a  Government  corporation  will  definitely 
not  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  fund  bor¬ 
rowing  authority. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  counsel  on  the 
law  the  way  it  is,  and  the  bill  the  way  it  is. 
Since  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  I,  and 
I  think  the  members  of  our  committee, 
have  the  same  purpose  in  mind,  that  they 
shall  not  have  any  power  to  borrow 
money  that  is  not  provided  by  legislation, 
I,  am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment,  and  we  accept  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
brief  observations  on  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  in  a  general  way.  I  do  not 
think  the  executive  department  will  know 
what  to  do  with  this  legislation  even  if 
the  Congress  should  give  it  to  them.  Last 
,  year  the  President  said  substantially 
this:  “We  want  $2  billion;  $500  million 
cash  and  the  right  to  borrow  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  billion  for  2  successive  years.” 
But  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  appro¬ 
priated  only  $300  million.  So  far  they 
have  not  spent  a  dime  of  the  $300  million. 
However,  they  say  they  believe  that  by 
June  30  they  will  have  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  loans  totaling  $126  million.  'This 
means,  in  effect,  that  $174  million  of  the 
money  appropriated  last  year  will  be  car¬ 
ried  over  for  obligation  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

In  addition  to  that  fact,  the  statement 
has  been  made  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  that  in  effect  this  is  not 
really  a  loan,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  a 
loan;  that  you  can  consider  this  matter 
only  when  the  Export-Import  Bank  says, 
“We  want  no  part  of  it”;  the  World  Bank 
says,  “We  want  no  part  of  it”;  the  pri¬ 
vate  lenders  say,  “We  want  no  part  of  it.” 
Anything  that  is  completely  unaccept¬ 
able  on  a  sound  basis,  then  it  goes  into 
what  they  call  the  development  loan 
program.  Those  facts  will  be  brought 
out  in  detail  at  a  subsequent  date. 

Remember  that  this  program  looks  so 
easy  to  so  many  countries.  Forty-five 
nations  now  have  their  hands  in  the  pot 
with  applications  to  get  some  of  this  free 
money.  Now,  you  know  that  this  is  re¬ 
payable  in  the  currency  of  the  recipient 
country.  Wq  can  at  no  time  spend  that 
currency  in  any  other  country  than  the 
country  to  which  the  loan  was  made, 
and  we  can  only  spend  it  for  such  com¬ 
modities  that  country  cannot  put  into 
export;  only  for  goods  which  they  have 
that  will  not  have  any  effect  on  the  world 
market. 

You  and  I  know  that  this  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  loan  in  any  respect,  and  there  is 
no  way  to  try  to  twist  the  law  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  is  actually  a  loan.  All 
you  need  to  do  for  corroboration  Is  to 
refer  to  last  year’s  hearings  and  take  the 


facts  from  the  actual  record,  regardless 
of  what  you  may  think  of  this  particular 
bill.  When  the  appropriation  bill  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  you  for  consideration,  we  are 
going  to  give  you  direct  quotes  from  the 
witnesses  that  this  is  not  actually  a  loan. 
It  is  grant  aid  and  nothing  else,  and  we 
should  admit  it. 

Furthermore,  do  you  realize  that  at 
present  we  are  already  in  possession  of 
almost  $2  billion  in  foreign  currencies? 
This  was  suggested  in  our  committee; 
“Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  get  them  to  authorize 
formation  of  a  corporation,  then  take  the 
$2  billion  that  we  now  have  in  these  soft 
currencies  and  use  for  the  same  purposes 
for  which  you  are  requesting  this  legis¬ 
lation?” 

I  have  deep  feelings  about  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  this.  I  think  it  is  an  attempt  to 
put  something  unreasonable  over  on  the 
American  people,  to  call  such  a  transac¬ 
tion  a  loan,  when  in  reality  it  is  not  a 
loan.  When  I  come  before  the  commit¬ 
tee  with  the  appropriation  bill,  I  am  going 
to  point  out  the  facts  in  full  detail. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  rising  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  I  should  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  just  what  language 
is  involved  and  why  this  amendment  has 
come  to  be  offered. 

On  page  65  of  the  committee  report,  in 
the  third  paragraph,  there  is  contained 
the  language  of  the  bill  insofar  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  this  development-loan  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

That  paragraph  (b)  says  this: 

The  fund  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  obliga¬ 
tions  in  amounts  which  may  not  at  any  time 
exceed  the  assets  of  the  fund. 

If  that  language  does  not  permit  the 
borrowing  of  money — I  do  not  believe 
you  could  find  a  lawyer  in  active  practice 
who  would  say  that. 

Because  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  that 
we  keep  this  bill  clean  so  that  it  will  not 
permit  something  that  it  is  not  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Congress  to  authorize,  I 
feel  we  should  adopt  this  amendment. 
That  is  why,  I  am  sure,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  has  offered 
the  amendment. 

Whatever  there  is  in  line  of  justifica¬ 
tion  before  the  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations  when  the  time  comes  will  have 
that  committee’s  most  earnest  consider¬ 
ation  and  we  will  have  to  support  our 
position,  whatever  it  is,  by  clear  testi¬ 
mony  that  we  can  go  by,  and  that  testi¬ 
mony  will  be  down  to  the  date  of  the 
hearings  that  we  shall  complete.  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  be  given  every  fair  con¬ 
sideration.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not 
like  to  see  something  in  here  that  in  my 
opinion  would  permit  the  borrowing  of 
$925  million  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  provided  in  the  bill  as  it  is  before 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wilrthe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER,  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS,  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
I  think  the  language  in  the  present  act 
is  better  than  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary] 
for  accomplishing  this  purpose;  but  is 
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the  gentleman  from  New  York  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  amendment  in 
its  present  form? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  am  satisfied  with  it; 
yes.  I  believe  it  will  prevent  the  borrow¬ 
ing  of  money  by  the  corporation. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Then  we  are  all  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TABER.  Fine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Gary]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  203.  Title  III  of  the  chapter  desig¬ 
nated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  501  of  this 
act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  which  relates  to  techni¬ 
cal  cooperation,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  “$151,900,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “$150  million  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.” 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to 
multilateral  technical  cooperation,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(1)  Insert  ‘‘and  related  programs”  after 
"cooperation”  in  the  heading  of  the  section; 
Insert  “and  this  act"  after  “title”  in  the  first 
sentence:  and  Insert  “and  related”  after 
"cooperation”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  expanded 
program  of  technical  assistance,  strike  out 
“$15,500,000”  and  “1958”  and  substitute 
"$20,000,000”  and  “1959”,  respectively:  Insert 
"and  such  related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be 
established”  after  “Assistance”;  and  in  the 
proviso  change  “to  this  program”  to  “for  such 
purpose”  and  after  the  word  “contributed” 
the  first  time  it  appears,  strike  the  remainder 
of  the  subsection  and  insert  "for  such  pur¬ 
pose  and  for  each  succeeding  calendar  year 
as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  40  percent  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  for  such  pur¬ 
pose  for  that  year." 

(3)  In  subsection  (b),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation 
program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  strike  out  “1958”  and  substitute 
“1959.” 

(c)  Amend  section  308,  which  relates  to 
the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  “such 
other  officer  as  he  may  designate  to  admin¬ 
ister  this  title";  insert  before  “,  with  respect 
to”  the  phrase  “appropriate  officers  admin¬ 
istering  nonmilitary  assistance”:  insert  after 
“operation  of”  the  phrase  “the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and”;  and,  strike  out  “,  title  II.” 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence.  Insert  .after 
"groups  Interested  in  the”  the  phrase  “De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  and  above-men¬ 
tioned”;  insert  “science,”  before  “and  educa¬ 
tion”;  and  Insert  after  “education”  the  phrase 
“and  may  be  assisted  by  advisory  committees 
representing  such  groups.” 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Baldwin:  On 
page  11,  line  13,  strike  out  all  of  line  13  and 
insert  ip  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “$148,- 
200.000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  provided  that  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  used  in  or  for  Yugoslavia.” 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  this 
is  the  only  section  of  the  bill  in  which 
there  are  funds  clearly  identified  for 
Yugoslavia.  The  committee  report  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  sum  of  $1,800,000  is  to  be 
applied  to  Yugoslavia.  My  amendment 


simply  takes  that  $1,800,000  out  of  the 
bill  and  leaves  the  remaining  sum  of 
$148,200,000  in  for  technical  assistance  to 
other  countries. 

There  may  be  some  dispute  at  present 
as  to  the  status  of  Yugoslavia.  We  have 
seen  some  articles  in  the  newspapers  in 
recent  weeks  which  indicate  there  is  in¬ 
creasing  friction  between  Yugoslavia  and 
Russia.  However,  we  have  had  a  rather 
unsatisfactory  experience  in  recent  years 
as  to  the  status  of  Yugoslavia.  Some¬ 
times  we  think  they  are  with  the  West, 
sometimes  we  think  they  are  with  the 
other  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
But  basically  they  are  a  Communist 
country,  they  are  controlled  by  a  Com¬ 
munist  government.  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  of  this  country  feel  that  we  should 
provide  money,  money  raised  in  taxes 
from  our  taxpayers,  to  a  Communist 
country.  So  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  delete  from  the  bill  these  funds 
that  would  otherwise  go  to  a  Communist 
country.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  favorable  consideration  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Ml*.  Chairman,  I  have  consistently 
opposed  military  aid  to  the  Government 
of  Yugoslavia  for  the  reasons  just  elo¬ 
quently  explained  by  our  colleague  from 
California.  But  concrete  help  to  im¬ 
prove  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  a  different  matter.  I  believe 
that  the  best  hope  of  our  own  country 
to  avoid  an  ultimate  showdown,  perhaps 
atomic  war  with  the  Communist  world, 
lies  in  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain. 

This  amendment  strikes  out  the  one 
program  that  above  all  others  helps 
people — the  people  who  need  it  most. 
Our  military  assistance  has  helped  build 
up  the  dictator  and  some  of  our  com¬ 
modity  programs  doubtless  have  also; 
but  I  would  think  long  and  hai’d  before 
I  would  strike  out  a  technical  assistance 
program  of  this  sort,  which  gets  down 
to  the  grassroots  where  we  know  the  fire 
of  freedom  burns  high  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Yugoslav  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  adopt  this 
amendment  would  serve  notice  on  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  that  they  are  be¬ 
ing  abandoned  and  would  serve  to  build 
up  the  dictator  rather  than  cut  him 
down. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  May  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Minnesota  this:  If  this  program  is 
sp  important  to  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  I  agree  that  it  probably  is, 
then  why  in  the  presentation  books  is 
the  entire  purpose,  the  objectives,  the 
details  of  the  program,  classified  for 
both  the  American  people  and  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  people  themselves? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Neither  the  gentleman 
nor  I  did  the  classifying.  Any  Member 
can  come  here  to  the  table  and  read 
what  is  said  in  the  books.  Personally 
I  do  not  see  any  resison  why  most  of  the 
information  should  not  be  declassified, 
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but  the  gentleman  and  I  do  not  have 
the  decision  on  that. 

I  just  want  us  to  stop  and  think  twice 
before  we  take  an  action  here  today  that 
will  cut  out  the  one  program  that  gives 
most  aid  to  the  common  people  who  are 
the  free  world’s  best  hope  for  ultimate 
unrest  and  resistance  from  within  that 
will  weaken  and  pull  down  the  tyrants 
if  we  do  not  abandon  those  whom  the 
tyrants  oppress.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chaii'man.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  had,  I  believe,  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Marshall  plan  to 
limit  military  aid  for  Yugoslavia.  I  have 
had  amendments  often,  and  have  been 
opposed  right  through  the  years  to  giving 
Yugoslavia  any  kind  of  weapons  system 
which  could  be  used  to  interdict  or  block 
our  United  States  retaliatory  Air  Forces 
or  that  would  have  an  effective  part  in  a 
general  type  of  possible  world  war  HI. 
However,  I  do  feel  after  visiting  Yugo¬ 
slavia  last  year,  that  the  older  type  of 
equipment,  the  post-World  War  II  type 
of  equipment  that  could  be  used  for  de¬ 
fense  of  the  country  in  their  local  moun¬ 
tain  areas,  would  protect  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  against  an  onslaught  from 
anyone  of  her  neighbors  if  that  should 
be  done. 

The  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia,  James  Riddleberger,  and  his 
good  wife  Aemilie,  now  representing  the 
United  States  in  Athens,  when  I  was  in 
Europe  last  year,  invited  me  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  because  he  said  that  I  had  had 
some  misunderstanding  of  the  local  sit¬ 
uation.  I  must  say  I  did  have.  I  favor 
this  kind  of  aid  which  is  civilian  techni¬ 
cal  aid  for  the  ordinai-y  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  because  the  people  of  Yugoslavia 
have  maintained  an  independent  position 
so  far.  If  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
the  House  for  just  a  minute,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  since  1952,  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  have  voluntarily 
caused  the  abandonment  of  85  percent  of 
the  total  collective  farms  in  the  country 
and  gone  back  to  private  agriculture. 
That  is  the  people  acting  on  their  own 
against  the  stated  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Secondly,  the  people  of  Yugoslavia 
much  to  their  credit  have  actively  opened 
their  churches.  They  are  a  great  Cath¬ 
olic  coimtry.  I  am  a  Presbyterian,  but 
I  could  not  help  admiring  them  when  I 
saw  them  gathering  in  the  churches  even 
though  many  of  the  top  church  leaders 
are  yet  in  prison  and  there  has  been  the 
action  by  the  government  against  various 
church  people.  That  means  that  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  are  gradually 
broadening  their  base  of  government  and 
their  rights.  I  hope  sometime  they  will 
be  able  to  have  a  free  and  democratic 
government  just  as  we  have.  I  do  not 
think  we  in  the  United  States  should 
use  starvation  or  the  lack  of  food  as  a 
weapon  of  our  foreign  policy,  therefore, 
I  favor  feeding  these  families  and  chil¬ 
dren  when  we  have  such  huge  surpluses 
that  are  rotting  and  are  unsalable  and 
unusable  here.  We  can  help  these  fine 
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Summary 


Fiscal  years  ^ 

OViligations 
(million  dol¬ 
lars) 

Yugoslav 
participants 
in  United 
States 

Yugo.slav 
participants 
in  Vt'estern 
Europe 

United  States 
technicians 
in  Yugo¬ 
slavia 

1952  . . 

0. 1 

100 

1953 . . . . . - . - . . 

.  t) 

210 

1 

1954  . .  . - 

.  5 

117 

3 

1955  . . 

.  4 

148 

5 

.9 

64 

73 

10 

1957  (9  months) _ 

'  1.5 

80 

53 

9 

Total . . . . 

3.0 

719 

126 

28 

1  Estimiited. 

Yugoslav  participants  hy  sector 


I  Lscal  year 

Total 

Agriculture 

Industry 

Public 

administration 

- 

United 

States 

'Western 

Europe 

United 

States 

Western 

Europe 

United 

States 

Western 

Europe 

United 

States 

Western 

Europe 

1952  . 

100 

84 

16 

1953  . . . 

210 

170 

24 

1954  . 

117 

72 

44 

1955  . 

148 

60 

80 

2 

1956  . 

64 

73 

49 

68 

1 

15 

9 

80 

53 

50 

31 

23 

19 

2 

719 

126 

485 

89 

199 

34 

6 

Fiscal  year 

Education 

Housing 

Health 

Miscellaneous  and 
general 

United 

States 

Western 

Europe 

United 

States 

W'estern 

Europe 

United 

States 

Western 

Europe 

United 

States 

Western 

Europe 

1952  . 

- 

1953  . 

1954  . 

1 

1955  . 

1956  ,  . 

10 

2 

2 

3 

1 

'  Total  .  . . 

3 

3 

10 

3 

United  Slates  technicians  in  Yugoslavia  by  sector 


Fiscal  years 

Total 

Agriculture 

Industry 

Education 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1 

1 

1954  . . . 

3 

3 

1955  .  . 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1956  . 

10 

1 

9 

9 

9 

Total . . . . . . - . 

28 

6 

21 

2 

Yugoslav  people  on  technical  assistance. 
We  can  show  them  what  our  methods  of 
good  agriculture  are,  because  in  many 
of  these  Yugoslav  towns  and  villages, 
they  still  have  the  hogs  in  the  streets  and 
pools  in  the  mud,  and  they  have  the 
ducks  nad  geese  wandering  around  every 
place  without  even  the  most  elementary 
sanitation. 

We,  in  the  United  States,  have  a  'duty 
in  this  world  to  be  good  citizens  of  the 
world.  We  have  a  duty  to  stand  up  for 
people  who  are  under  hard  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  repressions  to  try  to  help  them. 
Therefore,  when  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  have  made  such  progress  in  ag¬ 
riculture  and  in  their  religion,  yes,  and 
they  are  making  progress  in  other  fields, 
I  think  we  should  help  them.  I  agree 
with  Dr.  Judd  that  we  should  look  way 
ahead  in  the  future  and  look  for  the 
time  when  these  people  whom  we  have 
helped  to  progress  will  stand  with  us  and 
will  stand  with  us  for  those  freedoms 
that  they  believe  in  and  the  religions 
that  we  all  believe  in,  too.  Do  not  think 
that  the  present  forms  of  these  govern¬ 
ments  are  permanent  in  these  satellite 
captive  nations,  I  do  not  believe  they 
are.  We  should  not  force  Yugoslavia  in¬ 
to  the  position  of  Hungary  where  they 
either  had  to  force  a  revolution  and  die 
or  else  just  give  in.  I  agree  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  that 
there  is  a  constructive  alternative.  I 
believe  in  these  satellite  captive  nations 
that  we  should  have  a  policy  of  friendli¬ 
ness  with  the  peoples  to  help  them  de¬ 
velop  into  a  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  From  my  own  experience  in 
Yugoslavia,  I  was  told  I  was  one  of  four 
people  that  they  never  expected  to  see 
there  because  of  my  opposition  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  military  aid.  I  changed  my  mind 
and  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  if  given  the  chance,  will  never 
move  under  another  government  by 
choice,  nor  leave  their  spiritual  and 
blood  brothers,  the  people  of  the  West. 

As  the  President  foimd  on  October  15, 
1956,  pursuant  to  section  143  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
Yugoslavia  does  not  participate  in  the 
world  Communist  movement  led  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

Since  fiscal  year  1955,  the  bulk  of  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  from  the  United  States 
to  Yugoslavia  has  been  in  the  form  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  supplied  $98.7  million  in  fis¬ 
cal  year  1955,  $71.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1956,  and  $98.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1957. 
The  Mutual  Security  Act  supplied  $30 
million  in  foodstuffs  in  fiscal  year  1955, 
$23.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1956,  and  $13.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1957. 

Thus,  of  the  $43.5  million  voted  for 
Yugoslavia  in  mutual  security  economic 
aid  in  fiscal  year  1955,  only  $13.5  million 
went  for  technical  assistance  and  non- 
agricultural  assistance.  Of  $30  million 
in  fiscal  year  1956,  only  $6.2  million  went 
for  nonfood  help,  and  of  $15  million  in 
fiscal  year  1957,  only  $1.5  million. 

Here  is  a  short  history  of  technical 
assistance  program,  Yugoslavia: 


AGRICULTURAL  POLICIES  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  Yugoslav  Government  took  up 
collectivization  as  priority  aim  at  the 
end  of  1948,  apparently  as  aiT  aftermath 
of  the  Cominform  break,  and  the  share 
of  tillable  land  in  the  collectivized  sec¬ 
tor  jumped  from  3.3  percent  in  January 
1949  to  12.6  percent  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  The  peak  of  collectivization  was 
reached  in  mid-1951_,  when  nearly  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  tillable  land  and  18  percent  of 
the  farm  households  were  in  collective 
farms.  The  collectivized  sefctor  began  to 
dwindle  away  during  1952,  and  after  the 
Government  officially  called  a  halt  to 
the  policy  of  collectivization  in  March 
1953,  and  sanctioned  the  withdrawal 
from  the  collectives  of  all  peasants  who 
wanted  to  leave,  collective  farms  de¬ 
clined  rapidly  to  their  present  status, 
embracing  about  3  percent  of  the  till¬ 
able  land  and  2  percent  of  the  peasant 
households.  In  numbers  about  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Yugoslav  peasants  have  left 
the  collective  farms  since  1952. 


In  addition  to  the  land  held  by  the 
collective  farms,  about  6  percent  of  the 
tillable  land  is  held  by  state  farms  and 
1  percent  by  the  general  agricultural  co¬ 
operatives,  making  a  total  of  about  10 
percent  held  by  the  state  and  coopera¬ 
tive  sectors  and  90  percent  by  private 
peasants.  About  98  percent  of  peasant 
households  are  in  the  private  sector. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  just  made  a  very  significant 
statement.  And  while  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  position  on  this  amendment,  I 
think  it  is  Well  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  today  that  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  throughout  the  country  in  secur¬ 
ing  support  for  mutual  aid  is  the  matter 
of  secrecy.  I  hope  that  somehow  in  the 
year  which  will  elapse  before  this  matter 
comes  up  again  the  House  can  find  some 
way  to  get  from  the  executive  branch  of 
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the  Government  a  declassification  of 
much  of  the  material  which  is  classified 
today.  I  cannot  go  into  detail  without 
violating  the  obvious  rules  which  are 
holding  us  down,  but  some  of  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lous.  It  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to 
explain  the  kind  of  aid  that  goes  to 
Yugoslavia.  I  happen  to  be  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  it,  but  I  cannot  explain  why 
it  is.  That  seems  inexcusable.  I  hope 
that  through  the  committee  headed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss],  or  in  some  other  way,  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  find  some  way  of  getting 
these  facts  declassified  before  we  take 
up  this  matter  again  next  year. 

Similarly,  on  the  matter  of  military 
support,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
Dr.  Judd,  just  said  that  some  of  our  mil¬ 
itary  support  is  helping  some  dictators 
support  their  position.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  be  able  to  justify  every 
single  country  to  which  military  aid  is 
going,  not  just  on  the  basis  of  a  global 
or  regional  basis  as  is  now  the  case.  I 
understand  there  may  be  good  reasons 
for  not  giving  out  the  amount  of  money 
involved,  but  I  cannot  see  why  it  is  not 
right  to  be  able  to  justify  military  aid  to 
each  and  every  country  who  is  going  to 
get  it  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  I  am  opposed  to 
this  amendment,  because  I  feel  that  fun¬ 
damentally,  as  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  outlined  it,  we  are  in  this  matter 
going  to  the  people  directly  and  not  to 
governments. 

Mr.  MORANO.  The  gentleman  also 
knows  that  under  the  bill  and  under  the 
authority  the  President  already  has,  he 
can  turn  off  this  aid  just  as  soon  as  he 
wants  to,  and  turn  it  on  again  if  he  sees 
that  conditions  require  actions  like  that? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  That  is  correct, 
but  that  is  something  we  cannot  explain 
to  the  people.  I  hope  the  gentlemari 
will  agree  w’ith  me  that  this  matter 
should  not  be  classified. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Ml’.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  hope  that  year  after  year  we 
get  more  of  this  declassified.  But  I  think 
it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  pat  ourselves 
on  the  back  for  what  has  transpired  here 
on  the  floor  in  the  past  3  days.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  had  avail¬ 
able  to  it  classified  material  at  both  of 
these  tables  all  day  long,  and  as  far  as 
I  know  there  has  not  been  any  breach  of 
confidence  or  breach  of  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  The  Members  of  this  House  have 
shown  that  they  can  be  trusted  and  that 
they  can  go  ahead  and  legislate  under 
the  embarrassment  of  having  to  obtain 
part  of  their  information  from  classified 
sources  and  being  unable  to  refer  to  it 
in  debate.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  tribute  to 
the  representatives  of  a  free  people.  I 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  said,  but 
I  think  that  flowers  for  the  living  on 


this  point,  even  amongst  ourselves,  is  a 
good  idea. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  glad  to  add 
my  little  flower.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  turn  to  page  7557  of  Mon¬ 
day’s  Congressional  Record,  there  is  a 
speech  in  the  Record  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan].  I  think  if 
anyone  were  to  read  it  they  could  not 
help  being  convinced.  Please  look  at  it 
now;  if  you  do,  you  cannot  help  being 
convinced  of  the  worth  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  It  enumerates  over  30  points  as 
reasons  why  no  aid  should  go  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Along  that  same  line,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  said 
that  the  many  leaders  of  the  satellite 
countries  are  liable  to  be  overthrown  at 
any  time;  and  in  saying  that  he  added 
one  additional  reason  why  this  amend¬ 
ment  should  prevail.  What  we  are  doing 
here  is  aiding  the  Tito  Government  of 
Yugoslavia  and  ti-ying  to  keep  it  from 
being  overthrown,  doing  it  by  our  direct 
aid. 

While  you  are  looking  at  page  7557  of 
Monday’s  Record  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Feighan],  in  his  re¬ 
marks  on  page  7557  said  this: 

Tito  in  this  speech  to  which  I  referred  an¬ 
nounced  no  further  assistance  was  needed 
from  the  United  States. 

Are  we  not  giving  aid  to  Tito  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  requests  us  not  to  do 
it? 

Ml-.  MORGAN.  That  request  referred 
only  to  military  aid. 

Ml-.  DORN  of  New  York.  Do  you  not 
think  that  in  tiu-ning  to  us  and  saying : 
“Do  not  help  us  militarily”  he  said, 
“Look,  fellows,  I  am  so  close  to  Soviet 
Russia  you  are  embarrassing  me,  for  if 
I  am  going  to  have  to  stand  and  fight  it 
will  be  on  the  side  of  Soviet  Russia.’*  Is 
not  that  in  effect  what  he  said? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  have  no  record  of 
that. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  am  In¬ 
formed,  and  in  reading  the  article  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan] 
on  page  7557  of  Monday’s  Congressional 
Record,  I  find  it  states  that  ’Tito,  him¬ 
self,  wanted  no  further  help  from  us.  If, 
as  the  gentleman  said,  it  was  because  he 
did  not  need  our  military  help,  certainly 
the  additional  words  that  he  used  in 
that  speech  and  subsequent  speeches 
stating  very  definitely  that  he  was  not 
on  our  side,  that  he  supported  Soviet 
Russia,  would  fight  on  the  side  of  So¬ 
viet  Russia  if  it  came  to  blows,  means 
that  in  this  specific  instance,  if  in  no 
other,  we  are  throwing  away  our  money 
for  no  good  purpose  whatsoever. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  interested 
in  what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  I 
would  like  for  the  gentleman  to  tell  me 
exactly  where  Tito  has  said  he  would 


fight  on  the  side  of  the  Soviet  Union  if 
it  came  to  a  showdown. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  See  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
made  a  statement  that  he  said  it.  If  he 
said  it  it  would  have  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
fluence  with  me.  If  the  gentleman  can 
show  me  that  he  did  that  is  one  thing, 
but  if  the  gentleman  says  he  said  that, 
but  cannot  show  me,  that  is  another. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  think  if 
you  will  read  Mr.  Feighan’s  speech  you 
will  find  such  a  statement  in  there,  or 
that  if  Tito  did  not  use  those  exact 
words,  it  meant  the  same  thing.  'That  is 
the  reason  I  so  repeatedly  mentioned 
that  it  was  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  page  7557. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  our  billions  for  Tito  is 
a  typical  example  of  how  the  leaders  of 
our  counti-y  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  fail  to  see  the  trees  for  the 
forest. 

In  reality  what  Tito  has  said  to  us  is 
this: 

I  have  enough  of  your  guns,  and  tanks, 
and  planes;  I  have  enough  of  your  arms. 
From  now  on  give  me  the  cash  or  give  me 
something  that  I  can  convert  Into  cash  for 
my  own  good  and  my  own  dictatorship. 

That  is  what  Tito  actually  said.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Tito  said  something  even 
more  than  that.  Tito  said,  “You  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  given  me  so  many  guns,  so 
many  tanks,  so  many  planes,  I  have  a 
surplus  and  I  am  sending  $10  million  of 
these  arms  to  the  Communists  in  Indo¬ 
nesia.”  Indonesia  is  the  coming  trouble 
center  and  the  next  place  we  are  going 
to  have  trouble.  We  have  given  Tito  so 
many  arms  that  he  can  afford  to  send 
$10  million  of  it  over  to  the  Communists 
in  Indonesia.  Believe  it  or  not  some 
Members  of  Congress  still  wonder  which 
side  of  the  fence  he  is  on.  Wherever 
Commimists  need  him  Tito  will  be  there 
with  our  arms  and  our  money. 

But,  that  is  not  why  I  really  rose.  That 
is  just  one  example  of  how  we  fail  to  see 
the  trees  for  the  forest.  I  think  the  up¬ 
risings  in  South  America  are  equally  bad 
examples.  If  some  of  you  were  to  ask 
me  to  give  a  concise  description  of  this 
foreign-aid  bill,  I  would  say  it  is  a  method 
by  which  we  coi-rupt  the  leaders  of  a 
nation  and  turn  the  people  against  us. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in 
every  country  that  we  are  giving  this 
foreign  aid  to.  I  say  that  the  uprisings 
in  Venezuela  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
foreign-aid  program  in  South  America, 
This  bill  and  the  previous  foreign-aid 
bills  that  we  have  passed  relative  to 
South  America  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  uprisings  in  South  America.  To 
turn  our  head  and  smile  and  say  that 
it  is  just  a  matter  of  a  few  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  a  few 
irresponsible  Communists,  is  whistling 
in  the  dark.  When  you  have  numbers 
in  the  uprising  so  large  that  the  police 
force  is  not  able  to  cope  with  them  and 
that  the  government  responsible  is  not 
able  to  cope  with  them,  it  is  more  than 
a  few  Communists  and  more  than  a 
group  of  juvenile  delinquents,  , 
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This  foreign  aid  program  is  directly 
responsible  for  this  situation.  Let  us 
analyze  Venezuela.  Never  in  the  history 
of  Venezuela  have  they  had  a  dictator 
more  unpopular  than  the  one  that  was 
recently  deposed.  Every  dollar  of  aid 
that  we  gave  to  Venezuela  was  chan¬ 
neled  through  him  as  a  dictator.  We 
could  not  distribute  dollars  or  aid  to 
any  part  of  Venezuela  without  his  per¬ 
mission.  Yet  no  man  m  Venezuela  was 
more  hated  than  this  same  deposed  dic¬ 
tator.  So,  every  dollar  that  we  gave  to 
the  Venezuelan  dictator,  that  dollar,  in 
the  same  degree,  turned  the  people  of 
Venezuela  against  us.  He  was  called 
the  dictator  supported  by  United  States 
capitalists.  This  feeling  is  responsible 
for  the  uprisings  t;|iere.  This  is  how 
foreign  aid  worked  in  Venezuela  and 
what  it  accomplished.  It  resulted  in 
stoning  and  insults  to-  gi’eat  American 
citizens. 

Gentlemen  you  must  understand  that 
in  South  America  historically  they  have 
revolutions  for  breakfast.  Right  now, 
when  you  pick  up  a  newspaper,  you  may 
find  that  there  is  another  junta,  another 
uprising  in  South  America,  another  gov¬ 
ernment  overthrown. 

If  they  had  a  real  free  election  in 
most  of  the  countries  in  South  America, 
I  doubt  whether  there  could  be  many 
governments  in  South  America  that 
would  survive.  So,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  governments  are  unpopiilar  and 
unstable,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  governments  are  not  wanted  by 
the  majority  of  the  people,  we  go  in 
there  with  our  mbney;  we  give  them  mil¬ 
lions,  and  we  set  them  up  lavishly  so 
that  the  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor 
get  poorer.  If  you  think  that  this  is 
the  case  only  in  Venezuela,  please  let 
me  tell  you  otherwise. 

Here  is  an  important  point  that  has 
been  hidden  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  The  various  corrupt  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  more  than  60  nations  that 
we  have  given  foreign  aid  to  have 
stashed  away  in  the  banks  and  vaults 
of  the  United  States  over  $15  billion. 
And,  yet  we  are  sending  them  billions 
of  dollars.  They  do  not  have  confidence 
enough  in  their  own  leadership  or  coun¬ 
try  to  keep  their  own  money  there.  So 
they  are  sending  billions  for  safety  pur¬ 
poses,  to  the  banks  and  the  vaults  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  want 
to  be  secure  financially  if  and  when 
they  are  overthrown.  The  $15  billion 
in  assets  and  money  in  hiding  by  the 
various  leaders  of  these  corrupt  govern¬ 
ments  ought  to  give  pause  to  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  foreign  aid,  but  they  merely 
shake  their  shoulders  and  say  “So  what.” 

I  say  to  you,  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  that  if  you  continue  this  program 
for  another  10  years,  as  we  have  in  the 
past  10  years,  we  are  going  to  be  spat 
upon  and  we  are  going  to  be  stoned  in 
every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI. 

(Mr.  REUSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  think 
the  Yugoslavian  aspect  has  been  very 
well  answered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
proposition  in  the  amendment  that  the 
technical  assistance  fund  should  be 
cut.  This  is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  whole  mutual  security  bill,  in  my 
opinion.  It  is  the  part  through  which 
we  can  really  project  to  the  world  the 
image  of  an  America  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  was 
out  in  the  Far  East  last  fall  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  International  Operations 
Subcommittee,  and  in  Cambodia  I  saw 
how  our  point  4  program  was  helping  to 
build  schools.  In  Vietnam  I  saw  how 
we  were  helping  to  develop  a  democratic 
civil  service.  In  the  Philippines  I  saw 
how  our  village  development  program 
was  giving  the  people  of  that  Republic 
the  beginnings  of  democracy.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  part  of  our  program  that 
makes  more  genuine  friends  for  Ameri¬ 
ca,  or  that  helps  more  to  develop  democ¬ 
racy  at  the  grassroots.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  with  which  the  Communists  can¬ 
not  possibly  compete,  because  they  do 
not  believe  in  democratic  development 
toward  better  health,  a  little  education, 
and  more  food. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  stones  have 
been  hurled  at  American  officials  and 
American  installations  in  Venezuela, 
Lebanon,  and  Algeria.  But  I  suggest 
that  those  stones  were  not  hurled  at  in¬ 
dividuals  or  at  libraries.  They  were 
hurled  at  an  image  of  an  America  that' 
to  those  people  seems  unconcerned  with 
human  rights;  an  America  that  seems 
preoccupied  with  military  might;  an 
America  which  lets  interests  in  wheat 
and  wool,  in  lead  and  zinc,  in  copper 
and  oil  obscure  our  good  neighborliness; 
an  America  that  too  often  is  identified 
with  foreign^  colonialism  or  with  cor¬ 
rupt  native  dictators. 

By  voting  down  this  amendment,  by 
giving  new  dignity  and  breadth  to  the 
technical  assistance  program,  we  can 
tell  the  whole  world  that  America 
means  what  it  said  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — that  we  are  devoted 
above  all  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual 
human  being.  Let  us  let  the  ideas  of 
Lincoln  and  Jefferson  once  again  ring 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Davis]. 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  do  not  feel  I  should  permit  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pass  without  raising  my  voice 
in  protest  against  giving  away  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  Communist  govern¬ 
ments.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  his  remarks  a  few  minutes  ago 
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said,  I  believe,  that  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  had  changed  the  ownership  of 
85  percent  of  the  collective  farms  to  pri¬ 
vate  hands  and  that  that  is  what  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  were  doing  as 
against  the  Communist  government. 
That  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why 
this  money  should  not  be  provided  in 
this  bill  today.  There  is  not  a  penny  of 
it  being  given  to  the  people;  it  is  all 
being  given  to  the  Communist  govern¬ 
ment.  Every  dollar  we  give  to  Tito  to¬ 
day,  through  this  bill,  will  be  used  to 
crush  whatever  efforts  may  be  made  by 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  to  throw  off 
their  Communist  yoke. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Briefly,  yes. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  was  asked 
the  question  when  I  had  the  floor  a  little 
while  ago - 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Yes;  and  I 
want  to  read  that.  I  have  taken  it  out  of 
page  7558  of  the  Record  of  May  12,  in 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Feighan.  It  says: 

Fourth.  Ii^  June  1956  Tito  visited  the 
Soviet  Union  and  sealed  his  reconciliation 
with  Moscow  with  new,  unequivocal  and 
most  emphatic  expressions  of  Communist 
solidarity.  He  said  that  the  Yugoslav  Com¬ 
munists  had  never  failed  in  their  interna¬ 
tional  Communist  duties  and  obligations,  he 
called  the  Russian  Communists  brothers-in- 
arms  and  he  declared  that  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  time  of  war  as  in 
time  of  peace  toward  the  same  goal,  the 
goal  of  the  victory  of  socialism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say  about 
the  attack  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  on  the  South  American  Re¬ 
publics,  or  upon  the  idea  of  corrupting 
them  by  giving  them  billions.  He  used 
Venezuela  as  an  example. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  classified  ma¬ 
terial  or  not,  but  I  am  not  very  sympa¬ 
thetic  w'ith  classified  material,  anyway, 
so  if  it  is,  I  will  just  declassify  it.  The 
amount  proposed  in  1959  for  Venezuela 
is  $190,000 — $190,000.  The  gentleman 
talked  about  billions,  about  cornipting 
people.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
you  can  corrupt  with  $190,000.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  going  price  is  on  coiTup- 
tion.  But  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of 
that  for  anybody  to  accumulate  $15 
billion  that  he  was  talking  about  in  de¬ 
posits  in  the  banks  of  the  United  States. 
I  do  not  know  where  he  got  that  figure. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  any  more  ac¬ 
curate  thanlihe  figure  he  used  when  he 
referred  to  billions  for  Venezuela  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  people,  but  I  just  thought  that 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  Record. 

To  get  back  to  Yugoslavia  for  a  minute, 
the  House  has  already  defeated  an 
amendment  to  cut  out  the  bulk  of  the 
money  to  Yugoslavia,  the  money  that  is 
in  the  pipeline.  Now  we  are  kicking 
about  a  very  insignificant  amount  and 
the  only  amount  in  the  bill  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia  so  far  as  I  know  that  gets  to  the 
people. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  said  the 
fact  the  Yugoslavs  had  turned  85  percent 
of  their  land  to  private  ownership  was 
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all  the  more  reason  this  should  be  de¬ 
feated.  I  say  it  is  all  the  more  reason 
they  should  stay  in  the  bill,  because  this 
is  the  only  part  of  the  funds  that  will 
get  to  those  people  that  have  reconverted 
their  land  to  private  ownership  and  help 
them  with  their  technical  problems.  I 
know  the  great  majority  of  the  Yugoslav 
people  themselves,  if  they  could  vote  on 
it — and  I  have  a  lot  of  Yugoslavs  in  my 
district,  and  I  have  been  in  Yugoslavia — 
would  be  against  communism.  Do  you 
want  to  give  them  away  for  $1,850,000, 
when  we  have  already  voted  to  leave  the 
$7  million  in  the  pipeline  for  other  things 
there?  It  is  just  that  simple.  I  would 
have  a  lot  more  sympathy  with  an 
amendment  which  would  cut  out  the 
pipeline  money  and  leave  this  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan]  to  close  debate  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op¬ 
pose  this  amendment.  It  carries  only 
$1,800,000,  but  there  are  not  any  actual 
dollars  going  into  Yugoslavia.  It  is  all 
technical  services  going  into  public- 
health  work,  public-administration  work, 
and  public  education. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Much  of  this  money  goes 
to  support  13  American  technicians  who 
are  working  in  Yugoslavia  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  technical-cooperation  program.  Our 
technicians  in  increasing  number  have 
been  well  received  in  Yugoslavia.  Here 
is  an  example: 

Much-  success  has  been  achieved  in 
such  projects  as  hybrid  corn,  where 
United  States  technicians  in  conjunction 
with  Yugoslavs,  trained  by  the  United 
States,  have  effectively  demonstrated  the 
benefits  of  hybrid  strains. 

Not  a  dollar  of  this  aid  goes  to  Tito. 
This  is  largely  to  support  Americans  and 
their  associates  who  are  over  there  shar¬ 
ing  our  ideas,  our  convictions,  and  our 
skills,  with  the  people  of  Yugoslavia. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  are 
also  winning  respect  and  goodwill  for 
our  country  and  sustaining  the  hopes  of 
those  valiant  freedom-loving  people. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  On  that  point  of  the 
85  percent,  85  percent  of  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  have  now  left  the  collective 
farms  against  the  will  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  85  percent  of  this  money  is  ob¬ 
viously  going  to  free  enterprise.  When 
I  was  in  Yugoslavia  last  year  I  found 
the  average  Yugoslav  citizens  to  be  the 
most  friendly  people  I  have  seen  in  a 
foreign  country  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are  no  cash 
amounts  involved  here.  It  is  all  for  tech¬ 
nical  services. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baldwin], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Baldwin) 
there  were — ayes  55.  noes  98. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lipscomb  on 
page  12,  strike  out  lines  9  through  21  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(c)  Repeal  Section  308,  which  relates  to 
the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board.” 

(Mr.  LIPSCOMB  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  deletes  proposed  new  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  inserted  in  the  bill  by 
the  committee  and  also  abolishes  the 
International  Development  Advisory 
Board.  This  Board  was  established  by 
the  President  on  September  8,  1950,  by 
Executive  Order  10159,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  in  title  IV,  section  409,  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950, 
Present  authority  is  contained  in  section 
308  of  the  Mutual  Secmdty  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.  This  Board  was  established 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  President 
on  the  operation  of  the  Mutual  Security 
program.  The  most  recent  chairman  of 
this  Board  was  Eric  Johnston,  who  was 
appointed  on  February  1,  1952.  His  last 
term  expired  on  August  2,  1957,  He  had 
served  three  terms  as  chairman  of  this 
Board.  There  were  12  other  members 
of  the  Board.  There  are  no  members 
at  this  time  on  this  Board,  their  terms 
all  having  expired  in  September,  1957. 
To  my  knowledge,  there  have  been  no 
successors  named.  At  the  present  time, 
there  is  no  staff  for  the  Board.  Mr, 
William  C.  Schmeisser,  the  last  executive 
director,  who  was  appointed  on  May  23, 
1956,  resigned  on  January  12, 1958.  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  his  resignation,  he  went  to 
work  in  the  executive  office  with  Eric 
Johnston  on  the  Conference  on  Foreign 
Aspects  of  United  States  National  Se¬ 
curity. 

From  1950  through  fiscalT958,  the  total 
expenditures  of  this  Board  will  have 
amounted  to  $324,516.88.  And  even 
though  as  of  September  of  last  year  there 
were  no  members  of  the  Board,  and  no 
staff  after  February  of  this  year,  there 
is  a  request  in  the  present  budget  for 
$49,800.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  value 
of  this  Board  in  the  past  in  consulting 
with  the  President,  but  I  do  know  they 
have  issued  since  1950  18  reports. 

The  most  recent  one,  dated  September 
16,  1957,  is  entitled  “Recommended  Op¬ 
erational  Criteria  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund”  and  that  carries  the  label 
“confidential.”  On  June  10,  1955,  they 
issued  a  report  entitled  “Background  In¬ 
formation  Relating  to  the  Problem  of 
Unemployed  Intellectuals  in  Countries 
Receiving  United  States  Foreign  Aid.” 
They  have  also  issued  reports  on  Ma¬ 
laria  Eradication,  and  also  one  entitled 
New  Emphasis  on  Economic  Development 
Abi’oad. 


This  is  a  good  time  to  do  away  with 
an  Advisory  Board.  There  are  no  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs. 
There  is  no  chairman  and  there  are  no 
Board  members.  Here  is  a  good  place 
to  cut  down  on  expenses  in  this  bill.  I 
recommend  a  favorable  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lips¬ 
comb]  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Lipscomb], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton) 
there  were — ayes  85,  noes  15. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  Title  IV  of  the  chapter  designated 
by  section  501  of  this  act  as  chapter  II  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  other  programs,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  ear¬ 
marking  of  funds,  strike  out  “1958”  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  “1959.” 

(b)  Repeal  sections  403  and  404,  which 
relate,  respectively,  to  special  assistance  in 
joint  control  areas  and  responsibilities  in 
Germany,  and  substitute  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  in  Germany: 
The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  use. 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed 
$8,200,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  450  (a)  of  this  act  in  order 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of 
the  United  States  in  Germany,  including 
West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out  this  section, 
the  President  may  also  use  currency  which 
has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 
(Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas) 
special  account,  including  that  psirt  of  the 
German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited 
under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December 
15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (or  any  sup¬ 
plementary  or  succeeding  agreement)  which, 
upon  approval  by  the  President,  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  GARIOA  special  account 
under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agree¬ 
ment.  The  President  may  use  the  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
which  he  determines  must  be  disregarded.” 

(c)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to 
migrants,  refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  all  fol¬ 
lowing  “fiscal  year”  and  substitute  “1959 
not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  contributions  to 
the  program  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance  to 
refugees  under  his  mandate.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  “1958” 
and  “$5,500,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and 
“$8,600,000”,  respectively. 

(d)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare,  strike  out  “1958”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “1959.” 

(e)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Pales¬ 
tine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  insert  “for 
the  fiscal  year  1959”  before  “not  to  exceed” 
in  the  first  sentence;  and  strike  out  “$65,- 
000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“$25,000,000.” 

(f)  In  section  409  (c),  which  relates  to 
ocean  freight  charges,  strike  out  “1958”  and 
“$2,200,000”  and  substitute  "1959”  and  “$2- 
100,000”,  respectively. 

(g)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Con¬ 
trol  Act  expenses,  strike  out  “1958”  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  “1959,” 
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(h)  Amend  section  411,  whlcli  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses,  as  fol- 
lows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  "IQSS’* 
and  “$32,750,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and 
“$33,000,000”,  respectively:  and  insert  “and 
title  II  of  chapter  n”  immediately  before  the 
close  of  the  first  parentheses; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  insert  “functions 
of  the  Department  under  this  act  or  for” 
before  “normal.” 

(i)  In  section  413  (b)  (4).  which  relates 

to  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and 
private  participation,  strike  out  “the  agency 
primarily”  and  substitute  *‘an  agency”:  sub¬ 
stitute  a  colon  for  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E),  and  add  the  following 
proviso  to  that  subparagraph:  Provided, 

That  in  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for 
a  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced,  fees  to  be 
paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same 
type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly  reduced:”; 
and  insert  after  “Director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration”  both 
times  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (F)  “or 
such  other  officer  as  the  President  may 
(designate. ” 

(J)  Section  414  (b)  of  such  act.  which 
relates  to  munitions  control,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  impor¬ 
tation  or  reimportation  into  the  United 
States  (other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States)  of  arms  or  ammunition 
originally  manufactured  for  military  pur¬ 
poses,  or  parts  thereof,  except  those  which 
are  curios  or  antiques  and  are  not  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  be  used  as  firearms.” 

<k)  In  section  419  (a),  which  relates  to 
atoms  fot  peace,  strike  out  “1958”  and 
••$7,000,000”  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “1959"  and  “$5,500,000,”  respectively. 

(1)  In  section  420,  which  relates  to  malaria 
eradication,  delete  “The”  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  and  insert  “In  addition  to  such  assist¬ 
ance  as  may  be  furnished  for  this  purpose 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II 
of  chapter  II,  the”;  insert  after  the  word 
“authorized”  in  the  second  sentence  “to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  act  (other 
than  ch.  I,  and  title  II  of  ch.  II)  ”;  and  strike 
out  the  last  sentence. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk’s 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

* 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes;  On  page 
16,  line  1,  strike  all  that  follows  the  colon 
and  lines  2  through  6,  and  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing;  “Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the 
return  to  the  United  States  (other  than  for 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies)  of  any  military  arms  or  ammuni¬ 
tion  furnished  to  foreign  governments  by 
the  United  States  under  this  act  or  any  other 
foreign  assistance  program  of  the  United 
States.” 

'  (Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  states ; 

Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  return 
to  the  United  States  (other  than  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States^  and  its 
allies)  of  any  military  arms  or  ammunition 
furnished  to  foreign  governments  by  the 
United  States  under  this  act  or  any  other 
foreign  assistance  program  of  the  United 
States. 

''  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  what  I  think 
the  committee  actually  intended,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  things  advocated  by 
the  principal  witness.  I  call  to  your  at¬ 
tention  a  statement  by  Mr.  William  C. 
Hadley,  formerly  of  Remington  Arms, 
now^  president  of  Sporting  Arms  &  Am¬ 


munition  Manufacturers  Institute.  He 
proposes  in  the  hearings,  and  I  quote: 

An  amendment  to  section  511  (c)  of  the 
act  to  provide  that  equipment  furnished 
under  the  military  aid  programs  may  not  be 
reimported  into  the  United  States  in  com¬ 
petition  with  American  industry. 

That  is  1  of  2  items  that  Mr.  Hadley 
says  the  American  arms  industry  wants. 

The  language  of  my  amendment  would 
do  exactly  that,  would  stop  other  nations 
from  selling  back  to  us  the  weapons  we 
have  given  them  under  lend-lease, 
mutual  security,  and  other  foreign 
programs. 

The  committee  language,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  goes  much  further  than  this  ob¬ 
jective  as  set  forth  by  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  witnesses  for  the  language  in  the  bill. 
The  committee  language  would  stop  all 
importations  except  new  sporting  weap¬ 
ons  and  antique  weapons  incapable  of 
being  fired — the  latter  would  include 
only  junk.  Now,  what  is  the  purpose 
of  the  language  in  the  committee  bill? 
Let  us  look  again  at  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  principal  witnesses  on  page 
1305  of  the  hearings.  I  quote  again 
from  Mr.  Hadley : 

■  The  suggested  amendments  are:  (1)  An 
amendment  to  section  414  of  the  act  under 
which  arms  imports  or  exports  are  licensed 
so  that  the  President  will  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  as  one  factor,  along  with  foreign 
policy  and  peace,  the  competitive  Impact  of 
imports  upon  American  industry. 

In  other  words,  the  section  which  I 
propose  to  amend  is  an  amendment  to 
our  reciprocal  trade  program,  and  to  our 
tariff  system.  It  is  an  industry-protec¬ 
tive  device  and  that  is  all  it  is.  The  great 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which  I 
respect  has  brought  in  language  which 
I  think  is  more  properly  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  This  should  be 
an  amendment  to  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act,  or  at  least  it  should  be  before  the 
Tariff  Commission.  This  is  a  trade- 
policy  matter,  not  one  which  I  think  can 
properly  be  included  in  the  mutual-aid 
program,  which  has  as  its  intent  the 
helping  of  other  nations,  not  cutting  off 
their  trade  with  us. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  correction? 
Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  This  is  a  correction. 
This  language  is  properly  before  the 
House.  It  amends  the  Munitions  Con¬ 
trol  Act.  This  matter  was  discussed 
with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Now,  may  I  proceed? 

Mr.  MORANO.  This  was  discussed 
with  the  chairman  of  the  'W^ays  and 
Means  Committee  and  he  conceded  that 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  language  in 
the  bill  is  properly  in  this  committee. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  proceed,  please? 
This  is  a  trade  protection  matter,  it  deals 
with  reciprocal  trade;  it  does  not  have 
to  do  with  mutual  aid  and  mutual  se¬ 
curity. 

I  do  not  censure  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Morano]  for  offering 
his  language.  He  is  simply  trying  to  help 
the  arms  manufacturing  industry  of  his 
district.  The  gentleman  is  a  valuable 
Member  who  has  done  much  good  work 
and  I  can  understand  his  interest  in  the 
people  of  his  district.  He  should  be  in¬ 
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terested  in  them.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
decide  the  question  which  has  been  in¬ 
jected  into  the  discussion.  This  should 
be  decided  when  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  is  before  us  for  extension. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Morano:  On 
page  16,  line  after  words  “of  the  United 
States)  ”  strike  out  all  following  through  line 
6  and  insert  “for  resale  of  firearms  manufac¬ 
tured  for  the  armed  forces  of  any  country, 
or  parts  thereof  for  reassembly,  except  those 
which  are  curios  or  antiques  or  weapons  of 
obsolete  ignition  incapable  of  using  a  fixed 
cartridge  or  fixed  shotgun  shell.” 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  is¬ 
sue  before  the  House  is  a  very  simple  one. 
The  language  of  the  bill  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  my  amendment  provides,  with 
certain  modifications,  that  no  surplus 
military  rifles  manufactured  for  military 
purposes  by  a  foreign  nation  may  be  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country.  In  other  words, 
there  were  imported  into  this  country 
in  1957  over  100,000  Carcano  rifles,  an 
1891  Italian  rifle  which  was  remodeled 
in  1938.  Now,  that  rifle  is  not  only  an 
old  rifle,  but  it  is  unsafe.  There  is  no 
provision  of  law  which  requires  an 
agency  of  the  Government  to  examine 
the  rifles  before  they  come  into  the 
United  States.  Now,  100,000  of  them 
have  come  in.  Over  660,000  rifles  of 
foreign  manufacture,  declared  surplus 
by  reason  of  our  military  aid  to  them  un¬ 
der  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  were  de¬ 
clared  surplus.  This  Carcano  rifle  has 
been  bought  for  79  cents  by  importers, 
brought  into  this  country  and  sold  to 
our  sporting  rifle  shooters.  Now,  this 
amendment  will  not  prohibit  the  sale  of 
sporting  rifles.  Let  us  find  out  where 
some  of  these  Carcano  rifles  have  gone. 
There  has  been  an  indictment  secured 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  He  in^cted  the  people  selling 
these  rifles  for  violating  the  National 
Firearms  Act  and  the  Federal  Firearma 
Act.  Here  you  will  And  that  they  were 
indicted  for  buying  from  Inter-Armco  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Carcano  rifles,  which 
were  used  in  gun  running.  Now,  that  is 
what  is  going  on,  and  that  is  what  my 
amendment  tries  to  stop. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut.  It  is  not  only 
the  Italian  rifle  that  he  is  speaking  of. 
but  many,  many  thousands  of  other 
rifles  which  are  coming  into  this  coun¬ 
try,  and,  let  me  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Florida,  to  the  detriment  of  small 
arms  manufacturers  of  this  country.  It 
is  about  time  that  we  did  something  to 
protect  our  small  arms  manufacturer, 
and  I  heartily  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morano!  and 
will  support  his  amendment.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  bill  is  not  the 
place  to  settle  this  question,  but  in  my 
humble  opinion,  it  is.  Too  many  Amer¬ 
ican  workingmen  are  losing  their  jobs 
as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  foreign  sur¬ 
plus  gims  here. 
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Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Under  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  amendment,  no  rifle  manu¬ 
factured  by  a  foreign  manufacturer  as 
a  new  rifle  for  sale  in  commerce  would 
be  prohibited? 

Mr.  MORANO.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Only  rifles,  as  I 
understand  it,  which  have  been  at  one 
time  or  another  manufactm-ed  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  some  country? 

Mr.  MORANO.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  And  declared 
surplus? 

Mr.  MORANO.  That  is  exactly  right. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  importer  who 
places  an  order  with  a  foi'eign  manufac¬ 
turer  for  sporting  rifles  could  bring  them 
in  if  he  is  a  legitimate  importer. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  As  I  imderstand,  your 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  reimpor¬ 
tation  of  American-made  arms  sent  to 
these  nations  under  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  that  have  come  back  to  the 
United  States  and  sold  at  a  lower  price, 
a  cheaper  price,  than  you  could  get  for 
the  American-made  rifle  here  in  the- 
United  States. 

Mr.  MORANO.  That  is  correct.  And, 
furthermore,  there  have  been  660,000 
rifles  imported  into  this  country,  foreign 
made,  in  1957.  That  is  three  times  as 
many  rifles  as  are  manufactured  here 
in  the  United  States.  There  has  got  to 
be  something  done. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  is  the  only  place  where  you  can  get 
any  relief? 

Mr.  MORANO.  This  is  the  only  place 
where  we  can  get  any  relief,  because  it 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Munitions  Con¬ 
trol  Act  which  is  part  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  It  is 
not  a  jurisdictional  dispute  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  What  the  gentleman 
is  trying  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  the'rifle 
industry  and  the  munitions  industry. 

Mr.  MORANO.  No;  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  O’KONSKI.  So  that  he  can  vote 
for  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  when  that  comes  up. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  am  not  trying  to  take 
care  of  the  rifle  industry.  The  rifle  in¬ 
dustry  has  enough  competition  as  it  is 
and  is  willing  to  compete.  But  they  can¬ 
not  compete  with  rifles  made  in  Italy  in 
1914  or  1915  and  brought  back  here  into 
this  country  by  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  What  is  wrong  with 
taking  care  of  the  American  manufac¬ 
turers  of  rifles?  Is  it  not  just  as  well  or 


better  that  we  take  care  of  them  than 
of  the  American  importers  who  are  pur¬ 
chasing  surplus  material  across  the 
water  and  then  bringing  it  here  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  at.  a  lesser  price  than  our  own 
rifles  cost? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr.  M6- 
RANol  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  LMr. 
Morano]. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MASON.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  may  not  yield  un¬ 
less  he  is  in  the  well. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  is  in 
the  well  now. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morano]. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
show  you  what  has  happened  and  what 
has  made  this  proposed  legislation  neces¬ 
sary.  In  1957,  as  I  said,  there  were  about 
100,000  Italian  Carcano  rifles  imported 
into  this  country.  They  were  purchased 
by  an  importer  for  79  cents  apiece.  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Sikes]  would  not  want  this  kind  of 
an  operation  to  continue.  I  think  he 
has  been  misinformed  about  the  whole 
matter.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  will  say  that  any  sport¬ 
ing  rifles  made  by  commercial  industry 
for  export  to  this  country  could  come  in 
without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Am  I  not  cor¬ 
rect  ip  believing  that  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  trying  to  do  is  to  protect  the 
legitimate  interests  of  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  firearms  in  this 
country  from  an  illegal  procedure  which 
is  presently  being  used  against  them? 

Mr.  MORANO.  That  is  exactly  right, 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con¬ 
tribution. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Just  to  make  this  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  is  not  the  source  of  the  difli- 
culty  the  fact  that  in  many  countries 
arms  have  been  manufactured  for  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  and  then,  when  a  new  and 
better  rifle  has  come  along,  the  military 
establishment  of  that  country  has 
thrown  its  older  rifles  on  the  market  as 
surplus.  Those  rifles  are  then  bought 
up  and  shipped  into  this  country  for  a 
song. 

However,  under  the  gentleman’s 
amendment,  if  an  American  importer 
wants  to  go  over  and  make  a  contract 
with  a  foreign  manufacturer  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  militaiy  rifle,  whether  new  or  old 
model,  then  that  rifle  may  be  manufac¬ 
tured  and  brought  into  the  United  States 
in  w'hatever  quantity  he  wants.  He 
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would  of  course  have  to  pay  the  price  of 
a  new  rifle. 

The  difficulty  comes  when  an  importer 
goes  over  and  buys  surplus  rifles,  dis¬ 
carded  by  the  military  establishment  of 
the  country  at  a  fraction  of  their  orig¬ 
inal  cost,  and  brings  them  into  this  coun¬ 
try  in  completely  unmatchable  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  American  manufacturers  of 
rifles.  We  are  not  against  competition 
with  new  rifles  from  abroad.  It  is  the 
old  military  surplus  rifles  that  make  the 
trouble. 

Mr.  MORANO.  That  is  correct.  And 
when  NATO  begins  to  use  a  new  rifle, 
there '  will  be  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  of  rifles  that  will  be  declared  sur¬ 
plus  all  around  the  world.  Under  the 
language  of  the  proposal  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes],  licenses 
pending  now  will  permit  them  to  bring 
in  all  those  rifles.  That  is  not  reciprocal 
trade;  that  is  not  competition;  that  is 
disaster. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  keep  out  any  sporting 
rifles  made  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  MORANO.  Absolutely  not.  Ger¬ 
man  Mausers,  or  any  other  rifles  made 
for  commercial  purposes,  could  be  im¬ 
ported. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MoranoI  in  the 
remarks  he  has  made  and  to  compliment 
him  on  his  energy  and  initiative  in  find¬ 
ing  the  proper  means  of  coming  to  the 
help  of  the  industries  and  the  people  of 
those  industries  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  correct  one 
statement  which  I  think  was  an  inad¬ 
vertent  misstatement.  The  allegation 
is  made  that  these  are  all  surplus  rifles 
that  are  being  replaced  by  more  modern 
ones.  In  the  case  of  these  Carcano 
rifles,  I  am  informed  by  a  correspondent 
from  a  small-business  Arm  who  wrote 
me  in  relation  to  a  small-business  prob¬ 
lem  that  these  rifles  were  not  imported 
from  Italy,  they  were  purchased  and 
imported  from  Finland.  The  Finns  pur¬ 
chased  these  rifles  in  1939  for  use  in  the 
Finnish  war  against  the  Russians.  Fin¬ 
land  is  of  course  not  a  recipient  of  any 
arms  from  the  United  States.  The  end 
of  World  War  II  resulted  in  the  demo¬ 
bilization  of  arms  all  over  the  world, 
creating  much  of  this  stock,  which  today 
are  used  as  antiques  and  as  sporting 
articles.  Therefore,  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  would  completely  wipe 
these  firms  out  of  business. 

Mr.  MORANO.  No;  that  is  not  so. 
The  Finnish  War  was  in  1939.  These 
rifles  were  made  in  1938. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  find  that  the  record  shows 
that  these  that  have  come  into  this 
countiT  were  all  from  Finland. 
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Mr,  MORANO.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
true.  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  rep¬ 
resented  these  companies  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  where  they 
came  from.  He  did  hot  have  the  in¬ 
formation  but  said  he  would  supply  it, 
and  he  has  never  supplied  it  to  this  day. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  put  this  in  proper 
persp>ective.  He  referred  to  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  covers  rifles  and 
military  firearms  alone.  It  does  not  bar 
the  importation  of  sportsmen’s  rifles  at 
all.  We  only  object  to  the  fact  they  are 
bringing  back  into  the  United  States 
military  firearms  that  were  sent  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  say  I  am  for  the 
gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

[Mr.  KING  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes] 
a  question.  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  with  re¬ 
spect  to  curios  and  antiques? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Of  course,  my  amend¬ 
ment,  if  I  may  answer  the  gentleman, 
would  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
importation  of  curios  and  antiques.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  covered  by  the 
term  curios  insofar  as  weapons  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Antiques  could  be  brought  in 
under  my  amendment  just  as  they  are 
brought  in  today.  One  of  the  objections 
to  the  original  language  in  the  bill  is 
the  fact  that  ho  antique  worthy  of  being 
brought  in  out  of  the  rain  could  be  im¬ 
ported  under  its  language.  As  the  bill 
is  wi’itten,  it  would  have  to  be  a  weapon 
that  could  not  be  fired.  The  average 
collector  of  fine  old  weapons  wants  a 
gun  capable  of  being  fired,  whether  he 
intends  to  fli’e  it  or  not.  He  does  not 
want  useless  junk.  Under  my  language, 
the  importation  of  antique  weapons — in 
other  words,  percussion  weapons  or 
flintlocks  or  other  early  weapons — would 
not  be  affected  at  all. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  other  words,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  saying  to  the  committee  that 
those  who  do  collect  antique  weapons, 
or  curio  weapons  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  would  not  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  gentleman’s  amendment  if  it  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  is 
in  the  bill,  the  language  of  the  bill,  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Winchester  Aims 
Co.  and  the  Remington  Arms  Co.,  two 
of  the  biggest  producers  of  arms  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  against  small  busi¬ 
ness.  If  this  language  that  is  carried 
in  the  bill  becomes  law,  it  will  put  10,000 
small-business  men  and  employees  out 


of  work  throughout  the  United  States. 
Big  business,  the  big  arms  companies, 
are  not  hurting.  The  large  manufac¬ 
turers  made  more  money  last  year  than 
they  have  made  at  any  time  in  their 
existence  from  civilian  business.  So  that 
is  not  going  to  be  involved  in  this.  As 
far  as  the  illegal  exportation  or  the  im¬ 
portation  of  arms  is  concerned,  there  are 
laws  to  take  care  of  that.  So  the  attempt 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  to 
becloud  the  issue  with  the  question  of 
illegal  exportation  of  arms  does  not 
enter  into  the  matter  at  all. 

On  the  subject  of  safety,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MoranoI 
read  some  language  from  the  National 
Rifle  Association’s  book  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  March  25.  I  have  a  letter  from 
the  National  Rifle  Asociation  of  America 
signed  by  F.  C.  Daniel,  their  secretary, 
and  here  is  the  language  given  in  the 
letter  under  date  of  April  28: 

It  is  a  source  of  some  embarrassment  to 
us  that  the  statement  quoted  above  from 
Mr.  Smith’s  book  is  an  incorrect  statement. 
The  firing  mechanism  is  indeed  held  in  place 
in  the  bolt  by  a  relatively  small  lug  when 
the  bolt  is  in  the  unlocked  position,  as  when 
loading  a  rifie.  However,  the  rifle  cannot  be 
fired  with  the  bolt  in  this  position.  When 
the  bolt  is  turned  down  into  the  firing  posi¬ 
tion,  a  large  lug  on  the  firing  mechanism 
eirgages  in  a  corresponding  recess  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  body,  locking  the  firing  mechanism 
safely  into  place. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  Mr.  Smith’s  book  has  been  substan¬ 
tially  revised  since  the  edition  quoted  above. 
Also,  that  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America  is  no  longer  the  copublisher  of  the 
book  nor  in  any  way  connected  with  it. 

So  that  takes  care  of  the  safety  factor 
of  the  item. 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  the  facts  of 
the  case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
rifles  are  not  rifles  that  have  come  from 
surplus  guns  manufactured  in  the 
United  States.  The  majority  of  them 
are  surplus  rifles  in  different  countries 
and  are  bought  and  sold  to  the  people 
of  America  who  cannot  afford  $150  rifles. 
This  means  that  the  little  fellow  can 
buy  himself  a  rifle  and  go  hunting  if 
he  wants  to.  Later  on,  when  the  young 
fellow  learns  to  shoot,  and  he  has  a 
cheap  rifle,  he  graduates  to  a  better  one. 
Would  we  stop  the  sale  of  used  cars  in 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  big 
cars?  I  do  not  think  so,  because  we 
know  that  the  fellow  who  buys  a  $150 
used  car  eventually  will  buy  a  Cadillac. 
We  know  that  the  fellow  who  will  buy 
a  cheap  rifle  and  go  hunting,  the -young 
fellow  who  does  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  money  will  afterwards  buy  a  better 
rifle.  The  Department  of  Civilian  Mark- 
manship,  through  the  rifle  association 
last  year  placed  in  the  hands  of  young 
hunters  135,000  surplus  United  States 
rifles.  If  you  are  talking  about  competi¬ 
tion,  why  do  you  not  stop  the  competi¬ 
tion  there?  In  other  words,  this  is  part 
of  the  Government’s  program  to  teach 
young  men  how  to  handle  a  rifle.  They 
have  made  available  135,000  Springfield 
rifles  last  year  to  the  young  hunters  of 
the  United  States,  because  they  want 
them  to  know  how  to  shoot  a  gun  so 
that  eventualy,  when  military  require¬ 
ment  is  made  of  them,  they  can  dis¬ 
charge  it. 
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The  language  in  the  bill  is  against  the 
small-business  man.  It  is  against  the 
young  fellow  who  cannot  put  up  $150  to 
buy  a  new  rifle.  It  is  against  10,000 
businessmen  and  their  employees  in 
America  who  take  these  rifles  and  re¬ 
model  them  for  the  people  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  new  rifles.  I  think  the  lan¬ 
guage  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  should  be  accepted. 
This  will  allow  curios  and  antiques  to 
come  in,  but  it  will  also  allow  rifles  to  be 
imported  for  small-business  men  to 
clean  and  remodel  so  they  can  be  sold  to 
people  for  cheap  prices,  people  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  the  higher  priced  rifles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
field]  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  we  cannot  get  some  limitation 
of  time  on  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  object. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  make  it  20  min¬ 
utes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  have  5  minutes,  Mr.  Chaii’man. 
I  object. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  20 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  notes 
10  gentlemen  standing.  The  time  will 
be  divided  equally  among  them.  Each 
Member  will  be  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Morgan]  desire  recognition 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  wait  until  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mi-.  Broyhill]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chaii’man,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Sikes],  and  in  opposition  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  MoranoI. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  here  about  the  position  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  with  respect 
to  the  original  language  of  this  bill  as 
well  as  the  substitute  amendment.  I 
have  in  my  hand  here  a  bulletin  dated 
May  1,  1958,  approximately  12  days  ago, 
signed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Daniel,  secretary,  in 
which  he  makes  reference  to  the  com¬ 
plete  embargo  on  the  importation  of 
arms  that  were  manufactured  originally 
for  military  purposes,  except  antiques 
and  curios  not  in  condition  to  be  used 
as  fireaims.  ’The  bulletin  states: 

A  majority  of  all  worthwhile  antique 
firearms  were  originally  manufactured  for  a 
military  purpose  and,  if  they  are  of  any 
value,  they  are  in  condition  to  be  used  as 
firearms.  While  it  may  be  that  an  arms 
collector  would  never  dream  of  firing  a  valu¬ 
able  flint  or  percussion  antique,  if  it  is 
not  in  condition  to  fire  it  would  be  of  rela¬ 
tively  little  value. 
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This  statement  should  clarify  the  fact 
that  the  National  Rifle  Association  is 
opposed  to  the  Morano  substitute  as 
well  as  the  original  language  of  the  bill. 

I  appreciate  the  position  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Morano],  particularly  in  regard  to  pos¬ 
sible  unemployment  in  his  congressional 
district.  It  is  consistent  with  good  rep¬ 
resentative  government  that  he  should 
rise  to  protect  those  people,  but  I  sub¬ 
mit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  automobile  industry.  Are 
we  going  to  require  a  complete  embargo 
on  the  importation  of  foreign-made 
cars?  And  if  so  are  we  going  to  do  it  in 
the  Mutual  Security  bill? 

I  submit  further  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  small-arms  dealers,  gun¬ 
smiths,  and  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  enjosdng  the  health  and 
recreation  provided  by  firearms  who 
w'ould  be  more  adversely  affected  by  this 
substitute  amendment  than  the  gain 
which  might  come  to  the  people  of 
Connecticut. 

I,  therefoi’e,  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mor¬ 
ano  1  and  urge  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  Mr.  Sikes,  of  Florida. 
For  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we 
can  protect  the  many  small  businesses 
dependent  upon  the  impoi’t  of  these 
small  aims. 

If  trade  restrictions  are  necessary 
then  such  restrictions  should  be  properly 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  not  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Smith]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  2  minutes. 

(Mr.  SMITH  'of  California  asked  and 
wras  giveh  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  make  my  position 
clear  on  this  amendment.  I  know  many 
Members  thought  I  was  going  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  amendment,  to  take  out  the 
original  language  placed  in  the  bill  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Morano].  How'ever,  by  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sikes],  we  w'orked  out  the  language 
W'hich  we  felt  was  better,  which  would 
keep  American-made  arms  from  coming 
back  into  the  United  States  after  they 
had  been  shipped  out  imder  lend-lease, 
the  mutual  assistance  program,  or  any 
other  program. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Sikes],  and  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  as  a  substitute.  If  the  sub¬ 
stitute  amendment  is  adopted,  then,  of 
course,  w'e  will  have  no  chance  to  vote  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Now,  let  us  get  some  of  these  figures 
straightened  out.  Amerioan  manufac¬ 
turers  paid  $15  million  in  excise  taxes 
last  year,  $1  million  more  in  1957  than 
in  1956.  They  did  $165  million  worth  of 
business.  We  are  talking  about  $8  mil¬ 
lion  imported  into  the  United  States  last 
year,  gross,  of  which  $4,300,000  was 
Browning  shotguns  which  are  not  in¬ 


cluded  in  here  because  you  know  what 
the  stoi-y  of  the  Browning  shotgun  is. 

We  are  talking  simply  about  some 
used  Army  rifles,  Enfields  and  Spring- 
fields,  that  were  originally  manufactm’ed 
for  Army  purposes. 

We  are  talking  exactly  about  $3.3  mil¬ 
lion  w'orth  of  arms  being  brought  in 
here,  of  which  approximately  $1  million 
happens  to  be  brought, in  by  3  concerns 
in  my  district,  where  200  people  are  em¬ 
ployed.  They  will  be  out  of  business. 
They  have  some  contracts  now  in  view 
of  the  proposed  amendment  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill.  They  run  an  importing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  State  Department,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  and  Department  of 
Commerce  are  opposed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  hei-e  as  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  In  lurn,  the  State 
Department,  as  of  this  moment,  has  de¬ 
livered  to  me  a  letter  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes],  which  I  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  State  Department  as  my 
amendment  for  consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Sikes]  and  against  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morano], 

I  might  at  this  time  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  telling  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  if  this  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  defeated  and  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  accepted,  it  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  properly  weigh  the 
position  of  the  small  business  people 
who  have  bitterly  protested  that  this 
would  put  them  out  of  business.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  such  a  drastic  step 
should  be  taken  without  much  more 
consideration  than  has  been  given  to  it 
up  to  this  time.  I  think  it  is  well  to 
point  out,  too,  that  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
Mr.  Sikes,  gets  at  the  heart  of  what  I 
am  sure  the  committee  was  trying  to  get 
at,  which  is  to  make  sure  that  regula¬ 
tions  will  prohibit  the  return  to  the 
United  States — other  than,  of  course,  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies — of  any  military  arms  or 
munitions  furnished  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  by  thfe  United  States  under  this 
act  or  under  other  foreign  assistance 
programs.  This  would  eliminate  the 
racketeering  element,  which  I  think  is 
the  proper  thing  to  eliminate,  without 
doing  harm  to  small  business  and  the 
legitimate  small  business  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentlemen  from 
California  [Mr.  Roosevi;lt.  Mr.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Holifield.]  I  thii^k  the  Sikes 
amendment  is  an  answer  to  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  situation  which  we  have  before 
us  here.  I  am  glad  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman’s  remai’ks. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Sikes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
have  pretty  well  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  the  substitute  amendment  is  an  in¬ 
dustry  protection  measure  which  pri¬ 
marily  returns  to  the  language  originally 
carried  in  the  bill.  The  substitute  shows 
a  little  improvement  but  not  much. 

But,  if  this  is  an  industry  protection 
measure,  it  is  something  that  should  have 
been  decided  only  after  full  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  hearings. 

Actually,  two  people  appeared  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  language  carried  in  the  bill; 
6  or  8  appeared  in  opposition  to  it.  The 
Tai'iff  Commission  had  nothing  to  say 
about  it.  The  State  Department  did  not 
recommend  it.  The  Department  of  Com- 
mei’ce  had  nothing  to  say  about  it.  The 
Department  of  Defense  had  nothing  to 
say  about  it,  insofar  as  the  record  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Actually  I  believe  it  can  be 
shown  that  each  of  these  departments  is 
opposed  to  the  substitute  and  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  carried  in  the  bill. 

Quite  a  bit  has  been  said  about  the 
effect  of  these  importations  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  business.  Actually,  excise  tax  col¬ 
lections  on  American  weapons  has  stead¬ 
ily  gone  up  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  This 
is  on  domestic  sales  of  American  weap¬ 
ons,  at  the  time  when  the  foreign  weap¬ 
ons  were  being  imported  in  growing 
numbers.  The  volume  of  sales  of  Ameri¬ 
can  weapons  has  gone  up  from  $52 
million  in  1946 — remember  I  am  talking 
about  American  weapons — to  over  $160 
million  in  1957.  Admittedly  recent  sales 
are  down.  So  are  sales  of  autos  and 
nearly  all  other  American  products.  The 
volume  of  imports  is  very  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  volume  of  total  sales  and 
most  of  the  imports  are  of  such  higher 
priced  products  as  Browning  weapons. 
The  would  not  be  shut  out  under  the 
substitute. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  sportsmen, 
tradesmen,  repairmen,  importers,  many 
other  small-business  men  as  well  as  pub¬ 
lishers  all  are  seriously  concerned  with 
the  impact  of  the  language  of  the  bill 
and  with  the  substitute  language  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Morano].  I  submit  that  the 
substitute  should  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
everybody  agrees  that  the  language  in 
the  committee  bill  does  not  do  what  the 
committee  had  in  mind  and  should  be 
amended.  The  only  question  is  whether 
to  adopt  the  Sikes  amendment  or  the 
Morano  amendment.  I  prefer  the  latter, 
because  while  the  Sikes  amendment 
would  take  care  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt]  called 
the  American  racketeers  in  this  business 
of  selling  surplus  military  rifles,  the 
Morano  amendment  will  take  care  of  the 
foreign  racketeers  as  well.  I  believe 
both  should  be  under  the  ban. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
King]  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
our  customs  service  to  administer  im- 
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ports  under  the  Morano  amendment.  I 
do  not  see  why.  All  an  importer  would 
need  to  do  is  to  produce  an  invoice,  show¬ 
ing  that  he  has  purchased  say  a  thou¬ 
sand  military  rifles  from  a  Certain  for¬ 
eign  manufacturer.  Those  would  come 
in  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  But 
if  he  got  them  from  some  racketeer  or 
was  himself  dealing  under  the  table  in 
discarded  surplus  militaiT  rifles,  then  he 
could  not  get  them  through  the  customs 
under  this  amendment.  That  is  what 
the  committee  intended,  and  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  Morano  amendment 
would  do.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  it  will 
be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Morano]. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  I  wish  to  correct  a  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes]  in  which  he 
said  that  the  State  Department  did  not 
appear.  The  State  Department  did  ap¬ 
pear.  He  said  that  small  business  is 
affected. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  State 
Department  did  not  appear  in  support 
of  the  gentleman’s  language,  but  only 
for  explanatory  testimony  on  the  basic 
munitions  language.  I  repeat  the  State 
Department  did  not  say  a  word  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
cline  to  yield. 

The  committee  considered  the  position 
of  the  State  Department  and  of  all  other 
Interested  parties.  Now  it  is  said  that 
small  business  is  involved  here.  I  asked 
the  lawyer  who  represented  small  busi¬ 
ness — and  incidentally,  there  is  so  much 
concern  on  the  part  of  Members  from 
California  because  of  the  Pasadena  Fire¬ 
arms  Co.,  an  importing  company  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  That  is  the  concern  of  the 
Members  from  California,  and  I  appreci¬ 
ate  it.  But  I  asked  the  attorney  how 
many  people  were  involved  and  he  said 
60  people  in  all  of  these  companies  that 
import  these  rifles. 

Let  me  say  something  about  the  indus¬ 
try  in  America.  There  are  22  manu¬ 
facturers  with  major  assets  in  12  States. 
There  are  1,000  wholesalers.  There  are 
130,000  retailers  in  the  United  States 
who  are  now  handling  and  have  for 
many  years  American-made  small  arms 
and  ammunition.  If  anyone  is  talking 
about  small  business,  the  small  arms  and 
ammunition  industry  is  small  business. 
How  can  you  compare  60  people  whom 
the  California  Members  are  trying,  to 
protect  with  the  people  employed  by  over 
130,000  retailers,  and  1,000  wholesalers, 
who  are  involved  in  this  industry?  That 
is  the  issue  in  addition  to  the  safety 
issue.  Do  you  want  the  importers  of 
these  Carcano  rifles  to  bring  in  rifles 
that  will  explode  in  your  face?  We  had 
such  testimony  from  a  representative 
of  the  State  Department  to  that  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Taber]. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Sikes  amendment 
and  the  Morano  amendment  is  that  the 
Morano  amendment  not  only  applies  to 
American-made  arms  that  had  been 


shipped  under  lend-lease  or  arms  aid  or 
anything  like  that,  but  also  to  foreign- 
made  arms  that  have  been  declared  sur¬ 
plus.  It  does  not  interfere  with  brand 
new  articles  imported  here  in  a  regular 
and  honest  way.  We  all  know  what  sort 
of  things  you  And  in  these  surplus  stores, 
and  the  sort  of  picture  they  present.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  fair  way  of 
getting  out  of  this  situation  and  doing 
it  in  the  most  straightforward  fashion 
is  to  adopt  the  Morano  amendment. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  CRETELLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
happen  to  have  the  honor  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  district  that  at  one  time  manu¬ 
factured  the  bulk  of  the  arms  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  mak¬ 
ers  of  famous  Winchester  guns.  At  one 
time  they  employed  more  than  10,000 
people,  or  thereabouts,  which  has  dwin¬ 
dled  to  a  mere  handful  in  comparison. 
Many  of  these  people  came  to  me  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  and  fear  in  their  hearts,  tell¬ 
ing  me  that  they  are  being  driven  out 
of  work.  I  walked  all  through  that  fac¬ 
tory,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  a  hol¬ 
low  shell  compared  with  what  it  was, 
all  because  of  these  arms  importations. 

I  shall  support  the  Morano  amend¬ 
ment  enthusiastically  and  wholeheart¬ 
edly  and  oppose  the  Sikes  amendment. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  I  have  the  same  kind  of  situ¬ 
ation  with  respect  to  a  factory  that 
makes  these  products  in  my  district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Price]. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  fMr.  Mor¬ 
ano]  attacks  the  full  problem.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  attacks  only  part  of  the 
problem.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morano]  and  I 
shall  support  his  substitute  amendment. 

This  matter  was  carefully  studied  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  I 
understand  committee  members  unani¬ 
mously  approve  the  substitute.  In  view 
of  the  committee  position  I  feel  that  the 
House  has  adequate  assurance  that  the 
proper  way  to  approach  this  matter 
would  be  through  support  of  the  Morano 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  almost  ironical  to  me  that  we 
should  even  be  considering  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  this  nature  in  connection  with 
a  Mutual  Security  bill.  I  think  if  the 
present  program  continues  for  many 
more  years,  and  it  appears  notwith¬ 
standing  my  objection  that  it  will,  we 
will  undoubtedly  find  oui-selves  consid¬ 
ering  similar  legislation  in  many  other 
fields  in  future  Mutual  Security  bills  for 
we  are  also  likely  to  find  back  on  our 
markets  a  volume  of  other  things  that 
we  are  shipping  as  part  of  the  mutual- 
security  program. 


The  QHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Morgan]  to  close  debate. 

Mr,  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise 
in  support  of  the  Morano  substitute. 

Testimony  was  offered  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  these 
rifles  were  purchased  at  79  cents  apiece, 
brought  into  this  country,  and  sold  for 
approximately  $15  apiece.  This  is  big 
business.  In  the  first  month  of  1957 
imports  increased  over  1,000  percent 
over  those  of  1955.  In  the.  first  11 
months  of  1957  there  was  another  in¬ 
crease  in  imports  of  145  percent.  The 
attorney  that  represented  these  people 
testified  before  the  committee  that  70,- 
000  of  these  rifles  have  been  imported 
into  this  country.  It  is  really  big  busi¬ 
ness. 

I  think  the  Morano  amendment  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morano]  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided  and  there  were — ayes  83,  noes  63, 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Sikes  and 
Mr.  Morano. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  97, 
noes  100. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  telegram 
which  was  just  delivered  to  me  from  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  want  to  keep  the  record  straight  and 
be  fair  to  everybody.  He  is  complaining 
about  some  of  the  comments  and  criti¬ 
cisms  about  young  Trujillo.  I  have  not 
tried  to  read  all  of  the  telegram  but  I 
will  make  it  available  to  the  press  and 
insert  it  in  the  Record.  He  says,  among 
other  things: 

The  Dominican.  Government  does  not  ac¬ 
cept  either  gifts  or  cash  money  from  others. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  this  money 
is  in  the  bill,  but  there  is  $600,000  in  it 
for  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  quote  again  from  the  telegram : 

In  the  case  in  question  the  reports  are 
gross  fabrications  to  create  confusion  and  ill 
feeling.  General  Trujillo  Jr.’s  expenses  dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  in  the  United  States  are  paid  by 
him  out  of  a  $.50,000  monthly  allowance 
which  he  receives  from  his  father. 

It  says  in  here  this  is  an  allowance  to 
pursue  his  studies.  I  submit  to  you  that 
if  he  keeps  on  fooling  around  with  Zsa 
Zsa  Gabor,  who  apparently  is  the  most 
expensive  courtesan  since  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  the  old  man  is  going  to  have 
to  raise  the  ante. 

It  must  be  the  same  in  any  instance. 
They  are  not  going  to  take  any  money 
from  the  United  States,  but  there  is 
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$600,000  in  this  bill,  and  the  boy  is  get¬ 
ting  $50,000  a  month.  If  my  Ohio 
arithmetic  is  correct,  $50,000  times  12  is 
$600,000,  the  amount  they  are  going  to 
get  from  the  United  States.  Of  course 
they  make  the  point  that  this  is  not  the 
same  cash.  Well,  I  do  not  know  how  you 
are  going  to  distinguish  one  $50,000 
from  another,  but  the  fact  still  remains 
that  he  is  getting  $50,000  a  month,  and 
we  are  giving  them  $50,000  a  month.  He 
says  Secretary  Jose  Garcia,  who  is  sup¬ 
posedly  the  author  of  this  statement,  has 
indicated  “It  seems  rather  strange  that 
some  Americans  resent  the  fact  that  a 
person  temporarily  residing  in  the 
United  States  spends  his  own  money 
freely.” 

I  have  no  objection  to  him  spending 
his  njoney  freely.  I  just  think  that  we 
ought  to  quit  giving  them  any  money. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  too  rough  on  him, 
because  when  you  get  down  to  it  he  is 
following  the  “Buy  American”  act,  is  he 
not?  He  is  doing  what  the  President 
said;  even  though  he  has  a  wife  and  six 
children,  he  is  doing  what  the  President 
feays,  “Buy  now.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  believe  that  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
is  extravagant,  but  I  do  hope  that  if 
this  bill  is  passed  it  will  be  a  success. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  sniping  that 
is  going  on  by  a  few  in  regard  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  in  anyway  help¬ 
ing  expedite  the  administration  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  I  say  to  you,  as 
I  have  said  innumerable  times  on  this 
floor,  and  almost  all  of  you  have  stated 
that  you  believe  that  the  people  should 
have  the  government  they  want.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  that.  I  do  not  believe  in  med¬ 
dling  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  gov¬ 
ernment.  That  applies  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  Instead  of  sniping  at  the 
Dominican  Republic,  I  believe  that  we 
should  read  the  record  as  to  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  that  country  during 
the  27  years  that  Generalissimo  Trujillo 
has  been  the  head  of  that  great  country. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  study  mission  in 
the  Caribbean  area  made  in  December 
1957. 

This  report  was  made  by  Senator 
George  D.  Aiken  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Senateu  The  report  is  dated  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  1958.  I  quote  from  the  report: 

The  Dominican  .Republic:  The  economy 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  Is  sound  and 
the  people  have  a  much  higher  standard 
of  living  than  In  most  other  countries  In 
the  West  Indies.  The  nation  has  no  ex¬ 
ternal  debt,  and  the  only  Internal  debt  con¬ 
sists  of  a  variable  but  considerable  amount 
due  to  commercial  creditors  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  within  the  country. 

There  are  good  roads  throughout  the 
country,  and  more  roads  are  continuously 
being  built  with  modern  construction  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  social-security  system  which  will  go 
Into  effect  in  1963  provides  better  benefits 
proportionately  to  the  per  capita  incomes 
prevailing  than  the  Social  Security  System 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  compulsory 
education.  Even  adults  who  cannot  read 
or  write  are  required  to  attend  school. 


The  laws  of  the  country  on  sanitary  re¬ 
quirements  are  modern  and  are  enforced 
by  government  inspectors.  Painting  of  all 
homes  and  buildings  is  required  by  law. 
Medical  facilities  are  readily  available. 

It  is  an  understatement  to  say  that  the 
political  situation  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  is  stable.  It  has  been  stable  during 
the  entire  27  years  while  the  generalissimo 
has  been  in  power. 

United  States  investors  have  holdings 
worth  $93  million  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  seem  well  satisfied  with  the  cooperation 
given  by  the  Government.  It  Is  a  good  place 
to  do  business.  The  labor  laws  of  the  coun¬ 
try  encourage  steady  productive  work. 

The  generalissimo,  has  cooperated  fully 
with  the  United  States  leadership  in  world 
affairs  and  in  the  defense  measures  which 
the  United  States  has  urged  In  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area.  He  has  provided  a  beneficial  cli¬ 
mate  for  foreign  Investment  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  for  his  people. 

I  say  to  you  it  is  about  time  that  we 
stopped  this  sniping.  They  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  has  accomplished  much 
for  them,  and  it  is  the  government  they 
want. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question?  t 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Do  the  trains  run  on 
time? 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  do  not  know  about 
that.  You  as  a  junior  Member  of  the 
House  went  down  there,  and  now  you 
are  an  expert. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  understand  just 
exactly  what  you  are  after,  and  there  is 
no  point  to  it  at  all.  I  would  think  that 
you  would  be  ashamed  to  attack  these 
people  and  their  Government. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  young 
man- - 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WITHROW.  I  do  not  yield. 

This  young  man  who  came  here  to  this 
country  is  no  different  from  many  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Withrow  moves  to  strike  out  the  en¬ 
acting  clause. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  use  the  entire  5  minutes,  but 
I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think  this  whole 
affair  of  the  Generalissimo’s  son  is 
being  blown  up  all  out  of  proportion  to 
its  real  importance.  This  young  man 
who  is  spending  his  money  honor¬ 
ably — 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  gentleman  re¬ 
peat  that  word?  I  do  not  know  that  I 
heard  him  correctly. 

Mr.  WITHROW.  Although  you  may 
want  to  make  light  of  the  thing,  I  say 
that  you  are  not  helping  our  situation 
abroad  one  single  solitary  bit.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  young  man  is  spend¬ 
ing  money  in  this  country.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  know  that  there  are  a 
great  many  other  countries  in  the  world 
which  restrict  their  citizens  on  the 
amount  of  money  they  may  take  abroad 


which  will  not  permit  them  to  come  to 
this  counti’y  and  spend  money  in  sizable 
amounts  which  in  turn  helps  all  of  us. 

It  is  not  necessarily  time  that  he 
spends  $50,000  a  month.  In  addition  to 
that,  let  me  say  that  the  antics  of  this 
young  man,  although  I  do  not  commend 
them,  are  no  different  than  the  antics 
of  many  other  sons  of  wealthy  people 
throughout  the  world  and  in  the  United 
States. 

I  say  to  you  that  it  behooves  us  to  be 
a  little  bit  dignified  and  to  not  point  the 
finger  at  other  countries  when  we  are 
trying  to  do  business  with  them  and 
when  we  are  trying  really  to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  issue 
with  my  very  good  friend  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  apparently,  if  I  heard  him  cor¬ 
rectly,  we  are  having  a  whole  new  set  of 
moral  codes  drawn  up  here  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what 
the  quid  pro  quo  was  for  the  $17,000 
chinchilla  coat  and  the  $18,000  auto¬ 
mobile,  but,  when  he  says  that  this  young 
man  is  not  acting  any  differently  than 
lots  of  American  young  men,  I  submit  to 
him  that  I  think  this  would  get  on  the 
front  pages  no  matter  who  did  it, 
whether  he  was  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  not. 

Now,  I  have  no  evidence  that  the  boy 
is  spending — this  young  man,  as  he  is 
called,  29  years  old  and  the  father  of 
six — I  have  no  evidence  that  he  is  spend¬ 
ing  the  whole  $50,000,  but  I  have  reliable 
information  that,  in  addition  to  his 
monthly  allowance,  when  he  came  here, 
he  deposited  $1  million  in  a  Kansas  City 
bank  to  his  checking  account.  And,  if 
you  are  going  to  buy  Mercedes-Benz 
automobiles  and  chinchilla  coats  at  that 
price,  you  need  a  million.  You  cannot 
do  it  with  a  small  account.  And  he  has 
rented  the  whole  floor  of  a  hotel.  I  did 
not  start  this.  Life  magazine  started 
this  argument  by  pointing  out  that  he 
was  spending  in  excess  of  $1  million  a 
year  and  that  we  were  giving  them  for¬ 
eign  aid,  and  I  merely  said  in  executive 
session  that  this  is  the  kind  of  inane 
action  that  makes  it  difficult  for  anybody 
to  support  this  program.  And  one  week¬ 
end — I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with 
it — the  committee  released  testimony, 
600  pages  of  if,  and  the  only  thing  the 
newspapers  printed  was  what  I  said  about 
Trujillo.  I  was  out  of  town.  I  did  not 
know  they  released  it.  I  was  amazed 
when  the  papers  called  me,  and  I  asked 
them  how  they  got  this  information. 
But  I  do  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  and 
honesty  that  this  kind  of  goings-on 
makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  go  home  and 
say  you  voted  for  foreign  aid,  and  I  just 
think  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to 
rny  letter  which  I  sent  to  Secretary 
Dulles  on  the  23d  of  April  as  to  who 
made  the  decision  to  give  them  -$600,000. 
And  I  point  out  further  that  $600,000  is 
the  amount  that  the  Dominican  Ambas¬ 
sador  says  young  Tiiijillo  is  receiving  as 
an  annual  allowance,  only  he  is  getting 
it  in  monthly  installments. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  do  I  understand 
from  what  the  gentleman  said  here  on 
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the  floor  this  afternoon  that  he  is  now 
going  to  vote  against  this? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Now,  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows  better  than  that.  I  happ>en 
to  be  a  dairy  farmer,  and  I  have  had  1 
or  2  of  my  cows  get  brucellosis,  but  I 
did  not  burn  the  barn  down  because  one 
of  the  cows  got  sick.  And,  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  against  this  bill  because 
some  people  say  that  money  is  passed  out 
indiscriminately  to  people  who  do  not 
need  it,  because  I  think  you  have  to  make 
a  determination  of  what  is  in  the  bill, 
whether  there  is  more  good  in  it  or  more 
bad  in  it.  And,  I  think  there  is  far  more 
good  in  it  than  bad. 

Now,  may  I  stop  and  say  this.  I  have 
not  paid  tribute  to  the  acting  chairman 
of  the  committee.  He  has  done  a  grand 
job.  And,  when  he  sets  up  the  watchdog 
committee  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  watchdog  committee,  to  keep 
track  of  this  matter  and  let  the  ICA 
know  that  for  the  first  time  in  10  years 
somebody  is  breathing  down  their  necks, 
I  think  there  will  be  far  fewer  incidents 
of  this  kind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

CHAPTER  III - SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 

CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Special  assistance 

Sec.  301.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (11)  (B)  of  section  501  of  this  act 
as  section  450  of  chapter  III  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  special  assistance,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1958”  and  “$250,000,000”  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$185,000,000", 
respectively:  and  by  striking  out  all  follow¬ 
ing  “stability”  in  the  first  sentence  and  all 
of  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  a  period, 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

,  The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mi'.  Bentley  of 
Michigan:  On  page  17,  line  4.  strike  out  the 
figure  “$185,000,000”  and  substitute  therefor 
the  figure  “$100,000,000.” 

(Mr.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  just  a  moment  I  should  like  to  say 
that  for  this  special  assistance  item,  the 
Administration  originally  asked  $212 
million,  which  the  Committee  reduced  to 
$185  million.  This  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  successor  to  long-range 
economic  development.  It  is  all  on  a 
grant  basis.  None  of  this  money  is  going 
to  be  repaid. 

Although  the  amounts  on  a  country 
basis  are  classified,  if  anyone  wants  to 
know  which  countries  are  going  to  be  re¬ 
ceiving  this  long-range  economic  grant 
assistance  under  this  particular  pro¬ 
gram,  let  them  turn  to  page  48  of  the 
committee  report  and  look  at  the  map, 
and  remember  that  among  the  countries 
shown  there  there  are  two,  to  which  I 
shall  specifically  refer — Indonesia  and 
Yugoslavia.  If  they  are  not  communistic 
at  the  present  time,  they  are  getting 
very  close  to  it  indeed. 


Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  merely 
reduces  the  figure  to  $100  million  which 

1  believe  will  be  adequate  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  giving  this  economic  grant 
assistance  where  it  is  genuinely  needed. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  needed  specifi¬ 
cally  in  those  two  countries.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  look  at  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  I  realize  that  this  is  one 
place  where  our  report  does  not  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  a  very  important  part  of  this 
bill.  There  are  21  nations  that  will  re¬ 
ceive  funds  from  this  special  assistance 
item.  The  committee  has  already  cut 
the  amount,  as  has  been  said,  from  $212 
million  to  $185  million.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  cut  it  $85  million  more,  or 
cut  the  whole  proposed  activity  in  two. 

This  is  not  long-range  assistance. 
Most  of  this  is  keep-going  assistance 
year-by-year.  Let  me  read  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  to  receive  aid  under  this 
section. 

Berlin;  That  heroic  spot  where,  as 
somebody  said  the  other  day,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  made  the  great  mistake  of  having 
a  show  window  for  the  West  right  op¬ 
posite  a  show  window  for  the  East. 
While  Germany  itself  has  long  ago  be¬ 
come  sqlf-supporting,  there  is  some 
money  in  hei'e  to  help  Berlin  keep 
going. 

Iceland;  Remember  the  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  Iceland.  Yugoslavia:  We 
have  taken  care  of  Yugoslavia  by  adopt¬ 
ing  1  and  defeating  2  amendments  so 
far,  so  the  House  has  definitely  shown 
that  while  they  want  to  keep  Tito’s  feet 
to  the  fire  by  a  special  section,  we  are 
not  going  to  cut  him  off. 

Then  come  5  countries  in  Africa  that 
are  to  get  $83  million. 

The  amounts  by  areas  are  not  classi¬ 
fied  and  are  here  at  the  desk. 

Twenty-six  million  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  Berlin,  Iceland,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

For  the  5  African  countries,  $83  mil¬ 
lion,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Somalia, 
and  Tunisia.  You  may  have  heard  about 
some  airbases  in  some  of  those  places. 

Part  of  this  money  through  these 
countries  and  others  which  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  is  for  internal  security  forces.  In 
view  of  what  is  happening  in  Lebanon 
right  now,  and  that  is  one  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  here,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
it  is  impoi'tant  that  some  of  the  new 
countries  have  adequate  internal  secur¬ 
ity  forces,  police  forces. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Near  East  and  the 
southeast,  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  and  Is¬ 
rael.  This  is  the  part  of  the  bill  where 
Israel  gets  consideration.  Jordan,  this 
country  that  must  be  aided  by  somebody 
since  the  British  quit  or  it  is  going  to  fall 
apart  or  fall  into  Nasser’s  lap. 

Lebanon,  Nepal,  Sudan,  and  Yemen. 

Those  eight  countries  get  $48  million 
between  them. 

In  the  Par  East  there  are  2  coun¬ 
tries,  Burma  and  Indonesia,  and  those 

2  countries  together  get  $6  million. 

Now  listen  to  Latin  America.  We  are 

kind  of  interested  in  Latin  America,  to¬ 
day.  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  Haiti.  Be¬ 
tween  them,  they  get  $25,600,000.  Guate- 
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mala,  where  they  resolutely  threw  out 
a  Communist  regime.  Bolivia,  which 
has  so  far  been  able  to  hold  up  its  head 
against  similar  threats.  Haiti,  that  first 
Negro  Republic  in  the  world,  which  faces 
constant  difficulty. 

Are  you  going  to  cut  all  of  that  in  two? 
That  is  what  this  would  amount  to. 

Then  here  is  one  program  that  goes 
all  over  the  world,  malaria  eradication. 
Our  share  is  $25,600,000.  It  is  the  most 
imaginative  thing  this  old  world  has 
undertaken  in  a  long  time.  As  I  get  it, 
if  malaria  is  to  be  wiped  out,  it  has  to 
be  done  all  over  the  world  at  one  time 
or  the  mosquitoes  will  catch  up  and 
become  immune  to  DDT. 

We  have  launched  this  program.  Let 
us  not  cut  it  in  two.  Let  us  not  cut  this 
whole  important  section  of  the  bill  in 
two. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

President’s  special  authority  and 
contingency  fiend 

Sec.  302.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (11)  (B)  of  section  501  of  this 
act  as  section  451  of  chapter  HI  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  the  President’s  special  authority, 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  “And  Contingency  Fund”  after 
“Authority”  in  the  heading  of  this  section. 

(ta)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  Insert  “for  use” 
after  "made  available”;  strike  out  “such  use 
by  section  400  (a)  of  this  act”  and  substitute 
“use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section”;  strike  out  “pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in”  and  substitute 
“for  use  under”;  and 

(2)  In  the  second  and  last  sentence  strike 
out  “section”  both  times  it  appears  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “subsection.” 

(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsec¬ 
tion  (c),  and  insert  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  (b) ; 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  by  this  act,  other  than  j 
by  title  II  of  chapter  II,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  applicable  to  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance.  Any  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.” 

(d)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c), 
insert  “subsection  (a)  of”  after  “under.” 

CHAPTER  rv - GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

General  provisions 

Sec.  401.  The  chapter  designated  by  para¬ 
graph  (15)  of  section  501  of  this  act  as 
chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
and  administrative  provisions,  is  further 
amended  as  follows; 

(a)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  ship¬ 
ping  on  United  States  vessels,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof;  “Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and 
the  products  thereof  under  this  act  shall 
be  exempt  fr6m  the  requirements  of  the 
cargo  preference  laws  (Public  Resolution  17, 
73d  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended).” 
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(b)  Section  610,  which  relates  to  pur¬ 
chase  of  commodities,  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “title  II  or”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(c)  Add  the  following  new  sections  im¬ 
mediately  after  section  615: 

“Sec.  616.  Prohibition  against  debt  retire¬ 
ment:  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart 
funds  generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall  be  used 
to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  Interest  on  any  debt  of  any  foreign 
government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such 
government  by  any  other  foreign  govern¬ 
ment;  nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  any  purpose  for  which  funds 
have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  coun¬ 
try  to  make  payment  on  such  debts:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  to  the  extent  that  funds  have 
been  borro'wed  by  any  foreign  government 
in  order  to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart 
and  such  deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount 
that  would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  section 
142  (b)  of  this  act,  such  counterpart  may 
be  used  in  such  country  for  any  agreed  pur¬ 
pose  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

“Sec.  617.  Completion  of  plans  and  cost 
estimates:  After  June  30,  1958,  no  agree¬ 
ment  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  under  section  1311 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955, 
shall  be  made  for  any  assistance  authorized 
under  title  I  or  III  (except  sec.  306)  of  chap¬ 
ter  II,  or  section  450  (a)  — 

“(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
substantive  technical  or  financial  planning, 
until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and 
a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  providing  such  assistance, 
have  been  completed;  and 

“(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
legislative  action  within  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  with¬ 
in  1  year  from  the  date  the  agreement  or 
grant  is  made. 

All  funds  obligated  for  assistance  pursuant 
to  each  agreement  or  grant  described  in  sub- 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this  section  shall 
be  used  only  to  liquidate  the  obligations 
pursuant  to  such  agreement  or  grant,  and 
any  funds  not  so  used  shall  revert  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance  furnished 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation^of  engi¬ 
neering,  financial,  and  other  plans. 

“Sec.  518.  Protection  of  United  States 
economy:  Operations  under  titles  I  and  II 
of  chapter  II  shall  be  reviewed  at  least  once 
a  year  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such 
operations  have  adversely  affected  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  United  States,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus. 
If  the  committee  finds  that  the  economy  of 
the  United  States  in  general  or  any  area  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  in  particular  has 
suffered  undue  adverse  effects  as  a  result 
of  such  operations,  the  committee  shall  make 
appropriate  recommendations  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Congress.’’ 

(d)  Section  637,  which  relates  to  provi¬ 
sions  on  uses  of  funds,  is -amended  as  fol¬ 
lows:  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  strike  out  “for 
the  fiscal  year  1958’’;  and  in  subsection  (c) , 
strike  out  “Not  to  exceed  $18  million’’  and 
substitute  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  406  (a)  of  Public  Law  85-241,  not 
to  exceed  $26  million’’,  and  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  clause  before  the  period:  “,  and  not 
to  exceed  $2,750,000  of  funds  made  available 
for  assistance  in  other  countries  under  this 
act  may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in 


this  act)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of 
such  facilities  for  such  purposes  elsewhere’’. 

(e)  Amend  section  543  (d),  which  relates 
to  saving  provisions,  by  striking  out  “Act  of 
1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957’’  and 
substituting  “Act  of  1956,  1957,  or  1958”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  sentence  after  the  second  sen¬ 
tence:  “Until  June  30,  1958,  funds  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  so  used  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  as 
in  effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.” 

(f)  Amend  section  545,  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (j),  insert  “the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and 
strike  out  “title  II.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (k) ,  Insert  “the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and”  after  “refer  to”  and  strike  out  “title 
II.” 

Mr.  BENTLEY  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing)  .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  section  401  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Beamer  of  In¬ 
diana:  On  page  ,19,  section  516,  following 
line  13,  add  the  following;  “Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  funds  made  available  under 
this  act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  under  this 
act  or  other  act  shall  be  given  to  any  coun¬ 
try  that  has  reduced  its  own  budget  or  made 
any  tax  reductions  to  its  citizens.” 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
and  will  reserve  the  point  of  order  so 
that  the  gentleman  may  speak  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring 
this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  because  I  think  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  provision  in  this  bill.  First  of  all, 
I'  want  to  commend  the  committee  be¬ 
cause  they  have  included  this  section  516 
which  is  a  prohibition  against  debt  re¬ 
tirement.  As  I  read  the  amendment,  it 
merely  says  that  none  of  the  money  that 
is  being  given  by  the  United  States  in 
foreign  aid  to  any  of  the  countries  shall 
be  used  by  that  foreign  country  to  re¬ 
duce  its  debt  or  to  refund  any  money  to 
the  people  as  a  result  of  any  tax  reduc¬ 
tions.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  country,  I  think,  needs  to  re¬ 
duce  its  debt  just  as  much  as  any  other 
country.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  McVey]  the  other  day  made  this 
very  important  statement  in  the  Record 
and  I  will  read  it; 

We  read  frequently  of  balanced  budgets 
and  tax  cuts  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 
England  has  had  5  tax  cuts  in  7  years.  The 
British  treasury  anticipates  that  revenues 
wiil  exceed  spending  during  the  coming  year 
by  $1.3  billion.  ’The  Government  is  now 
thinking  of  a  sixth  tax  cut.  The  United 
Kingdom  received  under  lend-lease  agree¬ 
ments  $341,462,000,  and  In  grants-in-aid 
$3,798,179,000.  During  most  of  these  years, 
our  people  have  received  no  tax  cuts,  and 
they  have  labored  under  the  greatest  taxload 
In  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attempted  to 
make  this  amendment  very  simple  and 


vei'y  brief.  I  believe  it  is  very  self-ex¬ 
planatory.  It  merely  goes  a  little  bit 
further  than  the  present  amendment 
that  the  committee  has  written  into  the 
bill.  It  would  say  that  no  money  will 
be  given  to  any  coimtry  that  is  reducing 
its  debt  or  is  making  any  tax  cut.  I 
think  the  American  public  is  entitled  to 
this  protection.  The  American  public 
today,  our  own  people,  my  people  and 
your  people  in  our  respective  districts, 
are  staggering  under  a  tax  load.  I  can¬ 
not  help  but  believe  there  is  a  question 
in  their  minds  when  they  find  that  their 
money  is  going  to  countries — and  even 
though  the  money  itself  is  not  being  used 
to  cut  their  taxes  or  to  reduce  their  debt, 
but  that  the  same  funds  are  being  used  to 
reduce  the  debts  of  other  countries  while 
we  are  adding  to  ours.  So  I  want  to 
present  this  to  you,  and  I  hope  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  give  serious  consideration  to 
it,  and  I  hope  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  not  make  a  point  of  order 
against  it  at  this  time  because  I  believe 
it  merely  adds  to  the  legislation,  and  I 
do  not  see  where  it  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  give  an  addi¬ 
tional  touch  to  this  picture. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  do  not  have  statistics 
later  than  1956.  I  believe  if  I  had  more 
recent  statistics  it  would  more  strongly 
bear  out  the  argument.  This  report  is 
from  26  nations,  exclusive  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  receiving  funds.  Our 
Federal  debt  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
the  total  of  those  other  26  countries.  I 
think  we  should  begin  to  consider  this 
point.  Federal  spending  by  some  of 
those  other  countries  is  listed — I  can  give 
you  the  source  of  my  figures — but  the 
United  States  had  a  budget  of  near’y  $72 
billion.  ’The  other  countries,  not  includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  had  a  budget  of 
spending  of  $59,802,000,000 — a  great  deal 
less  than  our  spending  program.  I  do 
not  have  the  Soviet  spending  but  it  is 
probably  $42  billion.  Tlie  United  States 
budget  is  some  17  percent  greater  than 
the  combined  spending  of  the  other  32 
countries.  I  submit  to  you  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  back  home  are  entitled  to  the  type 
of  protection  afforded  by  this  amend¬ 
ment.  I  suspect  that  many  of  us  would 
like  to  assist  friendly  foreign  countries 
when  they  use  the  money  properly,  but 
when  we  find  them  reducing  their  debt 
and  their  taxes,  I  am  quite  sure  the  peo¬ 
ple  back  home,  likewise,  would  like  to 
see  their  taxes  reduced. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
new  the  point  of  order.  This  amendment 
is  not  germane,  and  goes  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  section,  that  the  amendment 
applies  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boggs).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Upon  examining  this  section,  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  section  contains  several 
prohibitions  against  debt  retirement,  and 
the  other  section  contains  many  other 
prohibitions  relative  to  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  simply  adds  an  addi¬ 
tional  prohibition. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  it  is 
germane  and  Is  in  order. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 

Mr,  VORYS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 
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This  amendment  represents  something 
that  sounds  very  nice,  and  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous.  The  reason  we  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  to  any  of  these  countries  is  not 
based  on  their  tax  situation  or  their  debt 
situation.  Some  of  these  countries  are 
so  shaky  that  they  probably  cannot  col¬ 
lect  the  taxes  they  have  levied.  Some  of 
them  certainly  cannot  pay  the  debts  they 
already  have.  To  use  this  as  a  basis  to 
clamp  down  such  a  stranglehold  on  the 
whole  program  misses  the  idea  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  For  instance, 
there  has  been  some  criticism  that  in  one 
country  we  furnished  more  airplanes 
than  they  had  pilots  ready  for  training. 
Well,  that  country  went  back  on  its  ad¬ 
vance  commitment  to  have  the  pilots 
ready  to  fly  these  airplanes.  So  wha,t 
we  have  done  is  not  to  snatch  back  those 
airplanes  but  to  try  diplomatically  but 
forcefully  to  get  that'  country  to  live  up 
to  its  commitments  to  furnish  pilots. 
We  are  not  only  helping  countries  that 
are  willing  to  defend  themselves  and 
join  in  this  struggle  for  a  free  world;  we 
are  helping  countries  at  times  in  order 
to  stir  up  their  will  to  defend  themselves. 
If  we  put  this  sort  of  prohibition  on  the, 
whole  thing  we  simply  get  away  from 
what  this  whole  bill  is  about. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  this 
act  the  aid  we  are  giving  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  countries  that  we  believe  need 
something  in  the  interest  of  their  and 
our  overall  security,  which  only  dollars 
will  buy? 

If  they  have  a  surplus  of  their  own 
local  currencies,  which  will  not  buy  those 
things  from  abroad  that  they  need  to 
become  strong,  and  they  want  to  use 
those  local  currencies  to  retire  their 
national  debt  and  thereby  further 
strengthen  their  economies,  that  does 
not  cost  us  any  additional  money.  In 
fact,  it  helps  us  with  our  basic  objec¬ 
tives  because  it  makes  them  sounder. 
Why  should  we  penalize  them  for  going 
ahead  and  reducing  their  debt  with  their 
own  currency  which  we  could  not  use  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  anyway? 

Mr.  VORYS.  They  are  trying  to  get 
their  house  in  order. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  one  example  of 
how  this  amendment  might  work. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Is  it 
not  also  true  that  this  amendment  would 
result  in  more  interference  in  the  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  of  other  countries,  more 
strings  attached  to  the  aid  which  we  are 
giving  other  countries?  We  read  in  the 
papers  every  day  that  Russia  is  success¬ 
ful  in  her  foreign-aid  operations  because 
there  are  no  strings  attached.  Here  is 
an  effort  to  inject  us  further  into  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries  and 
attach  more  strings  to  our  aid. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  puts  us  into  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  every  country  on  earth 
that  is  in  any  way  a  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  hope  that  everyone  heard  that  last 
argument,  the  last  two  arguments  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  his  col¬ 
league  in  opposing  this  amendment. 
The  last  one  was  that  we  should  be  very, 
very  careful  that  we  did  not  interfere 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  nations. 
V/hat  have  we  been  doing  all  the  time? 

Since  the  Marshall  plan  was  adopted, 
have  we  not  been  telling  them  how  to 
use  this  money?  But  at  the  same  time 
shoving  it  out  in  billion-dollar  chunks 
without  an  effective  restriction  attached. 

Now  the  committee  comes  along  and 
quite  frankly  says;  “Give  it  to  them  and 
let  them  spend  it.” 

The  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was;  “Never  mind  about  the  taxes 
we  have  to  pay;  we  must  not  interfere 
over  there;  it  is  none  of  oim  business  if 
they  do  not  pay  any  tax,  or  just  give 
them  more  money  so  they  can  pay 
theirs.  Enough  so  they  can  pay  off 
their  national  debt.”  And  they  never 
can  compete  with  us  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  public  debts;  we  have  a  larger  one 
than  any  other  country.  A  debt  per¬ 
haps  larger  than  the  sum  total  of  all 
their  public  debts.  But  do  not  woiuy 
about  that.  And  do  not  worry  about 
the  $8  billion  and  interest  a  year  which 
we  must  pay.  Just  dig  it  up. 

Presumably,  like  other  Members  of  the 
House,  when  I  went  over  to  the  office  a 
little  while  ago  I  found  this  book  on  my 
desk,  a  good  one;  “Waging  Peace.  By 
a  Businessman.”  See  it?  You  have 
one.  Let  me  read  you  what  it  says  on 
page  40; 

Once  weapons  now  on  the  drawing  boards 
and  in  the  laboratories  are  perfected  and 
produced  in  quantities,  man  wiil  truiy  pos¬ 
sess  the  ability  to  blast  himself  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Military  defense  against  them 
is  an  almost  Insurmountable  problem,  and 
civilian  defense  is  an  utterly  fantastic  con¬ 
cept.  The  only  real  defense  against  such 
weapons  is  to  prevent  their  use.  This  calls 
for  nothing  less  than  elimination  of  war. 

We  are  all  for  that  except,  they  say, 
Russia,  and  as  to  that  I  do  not  know. 

And  how  will  we  eliminate  war?  By 
joining  a  one-world  organization?  How 
silly  from  a  realistic  viewpoint.  All  the 
world’s  nations  in  one  big  group  and  all 
agreeing  on  a  program  for  peace.  If  pos¬ 
sible,  the  world  would  be  an  ideal  place 
to  exist.  But  until  Christianity  comes  to 
all  the  world  we  will  not  attain  that  de¬ 
sired  end. 

But  let  me  go  on.  From  page  242  I 
quote  the  following; 

If  we  approach  the  Red  China  situation 
from  a  long-range  view,  we  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  its  membership  in  a  strengthened 
United  Nations. 

And  they  refer  us  to  chapter  15. 

That  is  to  say  China  is  now  on  the 
ouside.  We  are  fighting  Communists. 
China  is  a  communistic  country;  so  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  them  outside  the  fence 
outside  the  house,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  good  doctor  whom  I  love 
so  dearly,  would  just  take  them  in.  Then 
they  would  be  in  the  kitchen  cooking  up 


an  awful  mess — in  the  bedroom  plotting 
to  murder  the  homeowner  when  asleep. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Sorry.  I  cannot.  I 
continue  reading  from  the  book; 

Universal  enforcible  disarmament  cannot  ' 
be  undertaken  unless  Red  China  is  included. 
From  this  point  of  vWw,  we  might  take  a 
position  opposing  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  present  U.  N.,  but-  agreeing  to  admit 
Red  China  as  part  of  a  plan  for  a  strength¬ 
ened  United  Nations.  Hiis  would  not  only 
strengthen  our  position  with  our  allies  but 
it  would  also  give  us  initiative  in  pressing  for 
charter  review. 

That  is  the  Charter  of  the  -  United 
Nations. 

Then  a  little  further; 

Membership  in  a  strengthened  U.  N.  would 
require  Red  China  to  submit  to  world  law 
and  to  turn  over  its  armaments  to  the  U.  N. 

Suppose  Red  China  says  “No.” 

Russia  vetoes  the  move  as  she  now  has 
the  right  to  do.  A  war  to  enforce  the 
demand?  Certainly.  But — the  objective 
is  peace.  We  fought  one  war  to  end  all 
war.  We  have  been  in  two  since. 

Suppose  China  did  not  do  what  it  was 
told  to  do  when  it  got  in;  what  would 
you  do,  kick  it  out?  Either  that  or  send 
our  men  to  again  fight  not  under  our 
flag  but  that  of  U.  N. — not  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  our  country  but  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  around  a  hundred  other  na¬ 
tions — each  with  other  views,  thoughts, 
objectives. 

Over  here,  on  page  247,  “the  sixty-four 
hundred  thousand  dollar  question,”  we 
have  the  answer: 

Given  enough  time,  the  Soviet  dictatorship 
will  run  its  course,  as  have  all  others.  Given 
enough  time,  the  ideology  of  communism 
will  collapse,  as  have  all  others  which  are 
contrary  to  human  freedom  and  moral  law. 

A  statement  many' times  made. 

So,  where  do  we  go  and  what  do  they 
advocate,  those  of  this  philosophy  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  book?  What  da  they  ad¬ 
vocate?  What  do  they  want?  Do  you 
know  what  they  want?  I  have  been 
satisfied,  at  least  fairly  well  impressed, 
with  one  government  under  our  Consti¬ 
tution.  They  want  us — and  they  put  it 
clearly — to  surrender  our  independence. 
Join  a  one-world  organization  where  we 
are  outvoted,  where  the  only  major  thing 
we  can  or  will  be  permitted  to  contribute 
is  our  wealth  and  our  resources.  Yes,  put 
us  in  and  make  us  become  subject  to  all 
these  other  nations,  and  they  will  ruin  us. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  use  or  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  Congress?  Well,  listen  to  these 
advocates  of  a  “one  world.”  Has  our 
Government  failed  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  must  abandon  it?  Surrender  to 
nations  who  are  so  weak  we  must  im¬ 
poverish  ourselves  to  insure  their  con¬ 
tinued  existence? 

The  .  one-worlders,  the  all  for 
foreign  aid  boys  would  haul  down 
our  flag,  the  stars  and  stripes,  haul  up 
that  of  the  United  Nations,  take  our 
soldiers,  draft  them,  where  some  other 
countries  do  not  draft  them,  and  place 
them  under  the  generalship  or  orders 
of  a  foreign  commander.  To  fight  for 
this  country?  Oh,  no;  no,  no.  To  fight 
for  what  a  majority  of  the  nations 
in  the  one-world  organization  wanted 
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at  the  moment  to  accomplish.  That  is 
one  result  that  might  well  come  to  pass 
if  we  follow  the  argument  of  this  book, 
Waging  Peace. 

Evidently  the  author  has  lost  all  faith 
in  our  form  of  government,  in  the  cour¬ 
age  of  our  people,  in  our  ability,  in  our 
willingness  to  sacrifice,  ouir  endurance, 
our  desire  for  freedom.  He  would  have 
us  become  one  State  in  a  United  States  of 
the  w’orld. 

Far  better  to  conserve  our  resources — 
including  our  youth — keep  ourselves 
strong — able  to  meet  any  foe. 

Just  a  little  of  the  faith  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands — yes  millions — who 
have  died  to  preserve  us  a  Nation  would 
save  us  and  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the  Mid¬ 
west,  especially  from  the  great  State  of 
Indiana,  have  often  been  accused  of 
being  “isolationist”  or  unfriendly  to  the 
remainder  of  the  world.  Such  is  not  the 
case.  I  doubt  that  any  group  has  a 
greater  unselfish  compassion  for  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  man,  wherever  in 
the  world  he  may  be,  than  do  Hoosiers. 
No  one  will  deny  that  United  States  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  helped  the  living  conditions 
of  people  in  many  places  of  the  world 
and  has  assisted  greatly  in  rebuilding 
the  ravages  of  war.  The  world  has 
never  known  before  such  liberal  giving 
to  help  others  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  American  people  and  their  Gov¬ 
ernment — gifts  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $100  billion. 

But  today  there  is  a  growing  sense  of 
nationalism,  especially  in  the  smaller 
countries  throughout  the  world;  there 
is  an  intense  resentment  against  even  a 
“big  brother”  assistance  from  a  more 
powerful  and  friendly  country.  That 
growing  sense  of  nationaltsm  has  caused 
these  people  to  want  to  make  their  own 
mistakes,  work  out  their  own  destinies 
without  aid  even  from  a  well-meaning, 
benevolent  country. 

Although  I  have  been  sympathetic  to 
world  needs,  I  have  consistently  opposed 
our  foreign  aid  appropriations  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  reasons. 

First.  Some  of  the  programs  were,  I 
felt,  unwise  and  misdirected. 

■  Second.  Some  of  the  nations  would  be 
better  off  meeting  their  problems  in  their 
own  way. 

Third.  The  extravagance  of  some  pro¬ 
grams  were  an  unnecessary  burden  on 
American  taxpayers. 

Back  in  Indiana  the  good  neighbor  is 
ever  friendly  to  his  fellow  men  but  he 
never  interferes  in  the  personal  and  fam¬ 
ily  life  of  his  neighbors.  For  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of  the  most 
popular  comic  strips  of  the  Midwest  was 
Roger  Bean  by  the  late  Chick  Jackson 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star.  This  strip  was 
very  close  to  human  nature  and  often 
had  a  character  named  “Mrs.  Probe”  who 
represented  what  we  Hoosiers  term  a 
“buttinsky.”  She  was,  though  prob¬ 
ably  well-meaning,  always  interesting 
herself  in  and  interfering  in  the  personal 
problems  of  her  neighbors.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  becoming  a  “buttin¬ 
sky”  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries:  but 
perhaps  we  should  pause  for  a  moment 


In  an  attempt  to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  give  thought 
to  our  famous  American  tradition  which 
has  caiTied  us  so  far,  “Mind  our  own 
business.” 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BEAMER.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman.  I  know  what  he  is  driv¬ 
ing  at,  and  I  agree  with  him,  in  saying 
that  the  people  of  Indiana  and  of  the  en¬ 
tire  United  States  are  interested  in  tax 
cuts.  And,  I  want  to  compliment,  if  I 
may,  our  neighbor  country  to  the  north. 
Canada  has  reduced  its  taxes  11  times 
since  the  close  of  Woi’ld  War  II.  How 
many  times  have  we  reduced  our  taxes? 

I  think  it  is  an  embarrassing  question  we 
are  asking  ourselves  today.  I  wonder  if 
it  is  not  time  to  think  about  the  people 
back  home  as  well  as  the  people  abroad. 
Yes,  we  are  sympathetic,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  has  said  ; 
we  are  very  sympathetic,  and  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  help  w^herever  we  can. 

We  are  going  to  help  wherever  we  can, 
but  God  helps  those  who  help  them¬ 
selves.  I  want  to  compliment  my  col¬ 
league  from  the  Seventh  District. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  only  two 
countries  involved  here  that  have  had 
any  reduction  in  taxes.  One  is  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  other  is  Ger¬ 
many.  Going  over  the  percentages  paid 
by  each  country  for  taxes,  as  compared 
with  gross  national  product,  the  United 
States  pays  25.8  percent,  but  England 
pays  29  percent  and  some  other  countries 
pay  as  high  as  34  percent.  I  think,  as 
the  gentleman  Jrom  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Curtis]  has  stated,  this  certainly  would 
be  interference  in  the  internal  fiscal  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  countries  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  w'as  rejected. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio: 
On  page  22,  after  line  15,  insert: 

“(g)  Assistance  to  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic:  No  funds  authorized  by  this  act  may  be 
used  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.’’ 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  this  amendment  is  self-explana¬ 
tory  and  in  line  with  the  telegram  from 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  saying  they  wanted  nothing  from 
anyone  else  and  will  accept  nothing  from 
anyone  else.  This  makes  it  sure  that 
they  will  not  get  anything  under  this  act. 
It  takes  $600,000  out.  That  is  all  it  does. 

Mr.  ZABLGCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  to  oppose  the 
amendment  introduced  by  my  friend 
from  Ohio,  for  whom  I  have  a  very  high 
regard.  However,  I  am  sure  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  House  does  not  intend  to 
legislate  on  the  basis  of  personalities. 


The  gentleman  from  Ohio  had  his  fun. 
Now  let  us  look  at  this  amendment  re¬ 
alistically.  Since  the  classified  amount 
for  the  Dominican  Republic  was  identi¬ 
fied  to  be  $600,000,  let  us  clearly  under¬ 
stand  why  we  are  authorizing  that 
amount.  Four  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  is  for  military  assistance  and  $200,000 
for  technical  assistance.  Of  the  $400,000 
not  one  dollar  is  given  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  $400,000  enables  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  to  buy  military  equip¬ 
ment  in  order  to  assist  us  in  defending 
and  strengthening  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  w'ant  to  say  that  I 
am  not  condoning  anything  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Trujillo  is  doing  in  this  country. 
Nor  do  I  carry  a  brief  for  the  President 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  But  I  do 
think  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  and  to 
keep  the  proper  perspective  what  this 
amount  is  for.  It  is  $600,000  for  our  own 
defense.  If  for  one  minute  I  was  as¬ 
sured,  and  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]  could  give  proof,  that  the 
money  authos'ized  under  the  mutual- 
security  bill  was  handed  over  to  General 
Trujillo  I  would  be  the  first  to  oppose 
the  authorization. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
w'ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  cannot  prove 
that  they  use  the  exact  dollars,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  w’ould  make  a  very  good 
case  if  we  were  to  give  him  $600,000  that 
he  would  not  have  $600,000  with  which 
to  do  something  else.  In  other  words, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
it  is  the  exact  money  that  he  uses,  it  is 
an  equivalent  amount. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  may  be  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  but  the  sum  spent  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Trujillo  is  personal  money  and  the 
other  is  money  made  available  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  buy  military 
equipment  to  add  to  the  security  and 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Since  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  saw 
fit  to  read  only  parts  of  the  wire  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Dominican  Ambassador, 
I  suggest  he  permit  me  to  read  at  this 
time  the  entire  message. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Just  a  minute. 
The  gentleman  is  not  going  to  impugn 
my  motives.  I  said  I  would  put  the  whole 
wire  in  the  Record,  and  it  will  be  in  the 
Record.  I  just  did  not  take  time  to  read 
it  all.  You  are  going  to  make  a  show  out 
of  $45,000  that  they,  pay  to  the  naval 
station  down  there.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  $600,000. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  reading  that  portion  of  the  tele¬ 
gram  at  this  time.  I  invite  him  to  read 
also  the  part  which  states  that  the  aid 
expended  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  Dominican  Republic  un¬ 
der  the  MSA  agreement  has  consisted 
of  limited  military  equipment.  Also  that 
portion  relating  to  the  cooperation  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
the  American  personnel  stationed  there. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  going  to  put 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  will 
have  to  get  permission  from  the  House. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
should  have  read  the  entire  wire,  in  fair- 
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ness,  so  there  would  not  be  a  misinter¬ 
pretation  of  fact.  I  am  not  impugning 
the  gentleman’s  motives.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  done  what  he  thought  was  his 
duty.  He  has  had  his  fun.  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  House  ought  to-  know 
exactly  the  reason  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  reported  the  $600,000. 
I  only  hope  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  has  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at 
the  secret  books.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  had  access  to  the  books  which  dis¬ 
closed  the  amount  and  reason  for  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Just  once  again  it  needs 
to  be  said  that  here,  as  almost  every¬ 
where  else  in  the  foreign-aid  program, 
we  do  not  furnish  other  governments 
dollars.  The  dollars  are  mostly  spent 
here  or  for  our  personnel  working  in 
those  countries.  May  I  cite  one  of  the 
things  we  are  doing  with  our  money. 
Our  technical  assistance  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  has  created  a  nucleus  of 
professional  Dominican  educated  person¬ 
nel  which  it  is  hoped  will  influence  Do¬ 
minican  educational  processes  toward 
the  goal  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
advancement  of  the  Nation.  Nobody 
pretends  the  country  has  a  particularly 
advanced  population  as  yet.  Their  il¬ 
literacy  is  still  about  50  percent.  We 
have  9  and  we  hope  next  year  to  have 
10  American  technicians  down  there 
working  to  train  this  kind  of  personnel. 
We  helped  equip  for  arts  and  crafts  a 
school  which  was  built  with  Dominican 
fimds.  It  has  been  in  operation  several 
years  and  has  turned  out  150  graduates 
in  various  skills  needed  by  agriculture 
and  industry.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing 
our  money  is  going  to,  not  to  the  head 
of  the  government. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thought  it  was  going 
to  military  assistance. 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  we  have  some 
misgivings  about  the  recent  occurrence 
regarding  the  Dominican  Republic,  but 
may  I  plead  with  you  to  vote  down  this 
amendment.  I  testify  first  to  the  need 
for  this  technical  assistance  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic.  If  you  went  down 
there  you  would  see  small  inbred  live¬ 
stock  up  to  their  knees  in  fine  feed  but 
almost  as  thin  as  skeletons.  'They  are 
eaten  up  from  the  inside  and  from  the 
outside  with  parasites.  Poor  livestock 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  terrible  pov¬ 
erty  down  there.  I  could  locate  only 
two  technical  assistants  in  the  whole 
country  that  could  tell  us  anything  about 
the  causes.  They  said:  “If  we  had  more 
American  technical  people  on  this  island 
we  could  transfonn  the  livestock  indus¬ 
try  and  we  could  make  a  more  prosper¬ 
ous,  happy,  contented  people  down 
here.” 

I  hope  that  for  the  small  amount  of 
money  involved  here  we  will  not  go  out 
of  our  way  to  express  our  contempt  for 
that  nation,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
this  motion  does. 


Remember  this,  that  with  all  Trujillo’s 
faults  his  was  one  of  the  few  nations 
that  sent  sizable  numbers  of  soldiers 
to  Korea  to  fight  side  by  side  with  our 
own  boys.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
go  out  of  our  way  to  look  for  trouble  and 
cut  off  our  own  nose  to  spite  our  face. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  any  of  the  Members 
want  to  be  informed  about  not  only  this 
small  amount  of  technical  assistance  but 
for  further  reasons,  I  cannot  go  further 
than  to  urge  you  to  look  here  and  to  re¬ 
member  your  geography.  Remember 
where  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  is,  where 
the  Dominican  Republic  is,  and  where 
the  Panama  Canal  is.  You  get  that  geog¬ 
raphy  straight  in  your  mind  and  you 
will  not  insult  a  country  by  cutting  it 
off  in  this  way,  something  we  have  done 
to  no  other  country. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  say  next,  because  it  is  strategic  to  our 
safety  and  our  peace. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  there  were  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  present  Dominican  (Gov¬ 
ernment  being  overthrown  by  force,  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  to  help  prevent  the  countiy  go¬ 
ing  Communist. 

Mr.  DIXON.  We  would  have  to  spend 
it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Since  we  are  getting 
assistance  in  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Ml'.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mi’.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml'.  UDALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah, 
I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  raised  the  amount  that  the 
administration  asked  for  technical  as¬ 
sistance  by  an  additional  $8  million.  I 
am  not  against  technical  assistance.  I 
think  it  is  fine  and  I  am  for  it.  But,  I 
say  to  you,  unless  you  put  up  a  warning 
flag  to  people  like  this  Trujillo  outfit  to 
tell  them  that  they  cannot  contemptu¬ 
ously  do  the  kind  of  thing  they  are  do¬ 
ing  and  then  send  a  telegram  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  I  understand 
other  Members  received  the  telegram 
saying: 

It  is  none  of  your  business  how  he  spends 
his  $50,000  a  month. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  have  a  hard 
time  explaining  back  home  to  your  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  out  of  work  why  you  voted 
to  give  them  this  amount  of  $600,000. 
Of  course,  certainly,  it  is  not  the  same 
money — we  all  know  that — but  if  he  did 
not  get  this  $600,000  maybe  he  would  cut 
the  boy’s  $50,000  monthly  allowance 
down.  Of  course,  I  would  be  all  for  that. 
I  think  it  is  time  we  put  up  a  warning 
flag.  If  they  show  a  little  bit  of  restraint 
and  if  this  fellow  goes  back  to  the  Do- 
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minican  Republic  and  practices  his  arts 
down  there  instead  of  flaunting  them  in 
the  face  of  the  American  people  that  is 
one  thing. 

Now  as  to  the  missile-tracking  sta¬ 
tion.  There  is  one  down  there.  The 
Dominican  Republic  is  on  the  same 
island  that  the  Republic  of  Haiti  is  on. 
There  have  been  many  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  and  you  could  say  a  lot 
about  what  Trujillo  has  done  to  the 
Hai|,ians,  but  I  will  leave  that  out. 
But,  there  are  plenty  of  places  for  mis¬ 
sile-tracking  stations  and  that  does  not 
have  very  much  to  do  with  it  except  to 
provide  an  excuse  to  keep  this  money  in 
this  bill.  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  wager 
my  last  nickel  that  if  we  came  to  a  rec¬ 
ord  vote  on  this,  there  would  not  be 
many  people  who  would  want  to  stand  up 
and  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
giving  this  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  think 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
are  most  cogent  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  one  thing  which  I  think  is 
uppermost  in  our  minds  here  today  and 
that  is  this  $600,000  important  to 
the  military  security  of  the  United 
States?  Is  this  technical  aid  the  quid 
pro  quo  which  we  have  to  pay  to  Mr. 
Trujillo  so  that  he  will  allow  us  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
Panama  Canal  in  connection  with  his 
half  of  the  island?  I  think  just  to  ask 
the  question  is  to  answer  it.  If  Mr. 
Trujillo  is  a  part  of  the  free  world,  as 
he  frequently  asserts,  and  if  he  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  fight  against  communism, 
he  is  going  to  cooperate  with  us  and  he 
is  going  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  He  can  not  surely,  condition  his 
aid  on  our  spending  $600,000  for  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  in  his  country.  I  would 
hope  not.  We  need  allies,  of  course,  in 
the  fight  against  international  commu¬ 
nism.  Do  we  need  to  buy  our  allies  by 
technical  assistance  in  a  counti'y  where, 
as  we  heard  here  this  afternoon,  they 
have  one  of  the  highest  standards  of 
living  in  Latin  America?  They  are,  we 
are  told,  on  a  good,  sound,  and  stable 
financial  basis.  If  there  is  need  for  a 
technical  assistance  program  there,  Mr. 
Trujillo,  as  we  can  see  by  the  way  he 
finances  his  son,  is  fully  capable  himself 
of  financing  it.  So  I  support  -  this 
amendment  as  I  supported  a  similar 
amendment  last  year.  I  believe  that 
the  bill  will  be  much  better  if  we  elimi¬ 
nate  these  funds.  The  argument  as  to 
our  military  security  depending  on  the 
$600,000  expenditure  is  not  valid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Porter), 
there  were — ayes  32,  noes  79. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected, 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  on  page  19,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley:  On 
page  19,  immediately  below  line  5,  insert  the 
following : 
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"(c)  Section  511.  whicli  relates  to  reten¬ 
tion  and  return  of  equipment.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof : 

“‘(d)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to 
any  nation  under  this  act  until  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  with 
such  nation  under  which  none  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  commodities  furnished 
under  this  act,  the  lend-lease  program,  or 
any  other  foreign  assistance  program,  to 
such  nation —  " 

“  ■  ( 1 )  will  be  marketed  in  the  United 
States  In  competition  with  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  or  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  States;  or 

“‘(2)  will  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities  which  will  be  marketed  in  the 
United  States  In  competition  with  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  commodities  produced 
In  the  United  States.’  ” 

(Mr.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  can  be  explained  very  briefly 
It  simply  states  the  following;  If  we  are 
going,  under  this  program  or  previous 
programs,  to  dispose  of  equipment,  ma¬ 
terials,  or  commodities  overseas  it  says 
that  nothing  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  act  unless  there  has  been  previously 
an  Executive  agreement  that  none  of  this 
stuff  that  we  send  over  shall  be  returned 
here  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with 
domestic  producers. 

Or,  second,  that  none  of  the  material 
which  we  send  overseas  will  be  used  for 
foreign  manufacture  or  production 
abroad  of  equipment,  materials,  or  com¬ 
modities  which  subsequently  will  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  domestic  products. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  a  protec¬ 
tion  to  our  manufactui’ers  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  I  do  not  have  any  objection  to 
foreign  competition,  but  I  do  not  see  why 
foreign  aid  money  should  be  used  to  sub¬ 
sidize  foreign  manufacturers  in  com¬ 
petition  with  our  domestic  industry  at 
this  time.  That  is-all  there  is  to  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  suppose  anyone  ip  this  Cham¬ 
ber  can  appreciate  the  objectives  of  this 
amendment  more  than  I,  I  must  say 
that  I  sympathize  with  the  objectives  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  think  it  is  danger¬ 
ous,  for  this  reason.  In  our  bill  already 
we  have  taken  two  steps  to  create  greater 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  of  this  program.  We 
have  required  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  when  it  makes  a  loan,  to  take  into 
account  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with 
special  reference  to  areas  or  substantial 
labor  surplus.  This  is  a  real  factor. 
There  are  four  factors  enumerated  in  the 
bill.  This  is  one-fourth  of  those  factors. 

We  have  added  another  section  called 
“Protection  of  United  States  Economy.” 
This  Says  that  once  a  year  the  operations 
under  the  mutual  security  program, 
insofar  as  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and  defense  support  are  concerned,  shall 
be  reviewed  at  Cabinet  level  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  whether  such  opera¬ 


tions  have  adversely  affected  the 
economy  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  again  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  labor  surplus;  and  reports  must 
be  made  by  this  committee  at  the  Cabi¬ 
net  level  to  the  President  and  the  Con¬ 
gress,  so  that  we  may  know  what  the 
effects  of  these  operations  are.  I  believe 
this  is  as  far  as  we  can  responsibly  go 
at  the  present  time. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  my  good  friend,  I  would 
say  that  administratively  it  is  impraxiti- 
cable.  How  can  you  determine  whether 
goods  that  were  flnished  abroad  by  a 
factory  which  we  helped  flnance  is  going 
to  result  in  competition  with  the  United 
States?  Just  how  can  you  make  that 
determination?  What  constitutes  com¬ 
petition?  Is  it  a  very  little  bit?  Or  is 
it  tremendous  competition?  I  think  this 
is  not  feasible  administratively;  but 
there  is  a  deeper  reason  and  that  is  this, 
if  under  a  loan  fund  we  allow  a  factory 
to  be  erected  in  Ghana,  for  example,  we 
will  say  to  those  people;  “We  will  help 
you  erect  your  factory,  but  under  no 
circumstances  will  we  buy  the  goods  from 
that  factory  even  though  the  competition 
with  the  United  States  is  very  slight,  and 
even  though  this  enables  you  to  get  dol¬ 
lar  exchange  to  buy  more  goods  from 
the  United  States.” 

In  other  woi'ds,  I  am  for  legitimate, 
reasonable,  practical  protection  of  our 
industry  and  I  think  this  bill  moves  in 
that  direction  responsibly,  but  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  goes  too  far.  We  should 
analyze  the  yearly  report  now  required 
in  the  bill  to  see  what  our  problems  are 
and  what  action  is  indicated. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
noted,  I  presume,  the  language  in  Sec¬ 
tion  511  (c)  regarding  the  offering  for 
resale  of  material  and  equipment  sent 
abroad. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Yes;  and 'under  that 
same  section  the  President  has  the  power 
under  subsection  (c)  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  each  nation  for  the  return 
to  the  United  States  for  salvage  or  scrap 
or  such  other  disposition  as  the  President 
shall  deem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  mu¬ 
tual  security.  But  we  in  Congress  will 
know  if  any  problem  is  being  created  be¬ 
cause  a  report  must  be  made  and  then  we 
can  determine  what  action  should  be 
taken. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  I  get  it,  under  this 
amendment  if  we  send  a  tank  or  vehicle 
to  a  foreign  country  and  it  became  scrap 
and  a  piece  of  that  scrap  should  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  some  souvenir 
that  came  to  the  United  States  in  com¬ 
petition  with  souvenirs  sold  here,  that 
country  would  be  cut  out  of  the  program. 
Is  it  not  about  like  that? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  It  is  even  worse,  I  would 
say,  because  the  scrap  might  be  put  into 
something  that  would  be  sold  to  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc  and  would  constitute  another 
link  between  that  country  and  the  hos¬ 
tile  power. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  needed.  I  think  if 
it  were  enacted  it  would  be  a  signal  to 
other  nations  that  we  are  embarking 
upon  a  program  of  restriction  and  it 
could  open  the  door  to  every  country  to 
restrict  imports  from  the  United  States. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  voted 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dawson  of 
Utah:  On  page  18,  Immediately  below  line 
20,  insert  the  following : 

“(a)  (1)  Section  502  (b),  which  relates  to 
use  of  counterpart  funds  by  committees  of 
the  Congress,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ‘The  amount  of 
local  currency  used  by  any  such  committee 
shall  be  charged  against  any  amounts  made 
available  to  such  committee  from  the  contin¬ 
gent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
( if  the  committee  is  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives)  or  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee 
is  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  is  a  Joint 
committee)  for  expenses  incurred  by  it;  and 
the  use  of  such  currency  shall  be  subject  to 
all  the  reporting  and  other  requirements,  in¬ 
cluding  limitations  on  travel,  which  apply 
generally  to  the  expenditure  of  amounts 
made  available  to  such  committee  from  such 
contingent  fund.  No  local  currency  shall  be 
available  for  use  by  any  committee  If  the 
amount  of  the  currency  so  used,  when  added 
to  the  amounts  actually  expended  from  such 
contingent  fund,  would  result  'in  .expendi¬ 
tures  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  which 
was  authorized  to  be  expended  from  such 
contingent  fund  by  such  committee.” 

‘‘(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  86th  Congress.” 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  is  an  amendment  which  I  sent 
to  the  desk  of  each  member  the  first  of 
the  week.  The  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  require  that  congressional 
committees  using  counterpart  funds  be 
required  to  budget  those  funds  as  they 
do  normal  funds  which  come  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  and  that 
they  be  required  to  report  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  funds  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

Now,  we  have  made  a  great  to-do  in 
the  Congress  about  secrecy.  In  fact,  we 
passed  a  measure  the  other  day  which 
would  require  executive  departments  to 
open  up  their  files.  And,  I  think  it  was 
a  good  measure,  one  deserving  of  pas¬ 
sage.  And  yet  we  here  in  the  Congress 
are  permitted  to  go  before  a  Congres¬ 
sional  committee,  justify  our  committee 
funds,  set  up  a  budget  and  then  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exceed  that  budget  by  drawing 
on  counterpart  funds  and  in  no  way  be 
required  to  account  for  them  or  budget 
them. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  under  existing  law 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees 
are  required  to  report  a  lump  sum  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  but 
this  has  no  detail  as  to  how  it  is  spent 
and  by  whom.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
committees  are  not  even  reporting. 

Now,  I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the 
expenditui’es  of  last  year  committee  by 
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committee.  Some  of  the  committees  are 
not  on  here  which  I  know  have  expended 
counterpart  funds.  Now,  the  public  is 
entitled  to  know  how  these  funds  are 
spent.  We  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
criticism,  particularly  of  the  action  of  a 
certain  representative  of  a  committee  in 
the  other  body  who  made  a  free-spend¬ 
ing,  free-wheeling  trip  abroad,  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  lot  of  publicity.  And,  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  keep  the  lid  of  secrecy 
on  how  we  si>end  these  funds,  we  are 
going  to  be  subject  to  criticism. 

Now,  my  amendment  would  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  counterpart  funds;  in 
fact,  I  favor  their  use.  These  funds 
are  available;  we  are  entitled  to  use 
them,  and  they  could  and  should  be 
used  by  congressional  committees  in 
worthy  investigations,  but  when  they  do 
use  them,  the  savings  that  they  make 
in  committee  funds  should  be  tmmed 
back  to  the  Ti-easury. 

This  procedure  will  not  hamper  the 
committees  in  any  way,  and  as  far  as 
I  know,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  should  object 
to  reporting  personally  the  use  to  which 
he  has  put  those  funds.  If  the  use  of 
these  funds  has  been  legitimate — and 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are. 
we  should  be  willing  to  account  for 
them,  if  we  fail  then  certainly  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  going  to  think  that  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  hide,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  hiding  anything. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mi’.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  VORYS.  Speaking  for  myself,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  a  good  idea, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of 
his  time. 

Mr,  FELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman,  and  I  expect  to  support  his 
amendment  in  the  manner  he  has 
offered  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  believe  that  this 
group  should  make  its  expenditures  an 
open  book.  I  very  much  favor  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr,  FORTER.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  gentleman’s  amendment  goes 
in  the  right  direction.  But,  did  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  is  a  personal  ac¬ 
counting  by  each  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah,  No,  no.  The 
present  law  does  not  require  a  personal 
accounting  by  each  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee, 

Mr.  FORTER.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  require  that  the 
expenditure  of  counterpart  funds  by 
each  individual  member  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  be  set  forth? 


Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect,  just  as  it  is  with  other  committee 
funds;  in  other  words,  if  a  committee 
member  now  takes  a  trip,  he  is  required 
to  submit  his  vouchers  to  the  clerk  of 
his  committee,  and  those  vouchers  are 
passed  on  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  1 
have  been  before  the  Committee  qn 
Rules  when  some  of  these  matters  have 
been  heard,  and  also  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  House  Administration  where 
we  go  to  justify  our  use  of  funds  for 
the  coming  year.  We  set  up  the  budget. 
And  yet,  that  committee  can  still  pick 
up  all  the  counterpart  funds  they  can 
get  hold  of  when  they  are  traveling, 
which  would  be  in  excess  of  the  amount 
that  we  budgeted.  I  think  we  should 
handle  it  in  a  uniform  manner. 

Mr.  FORTER.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mi’.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  In  that  same  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  they  have  a  subcommittee 
which  has  been  raising  Cain  because  the 
executive  departments  do  not  give  us 
the  information  they  think  they  want 
about  expenditures. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  same 
amendment,  I  believe,  or  substantially 
the  same  amendment  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  offered  to  the  bill  last  year.  It  is 
the  same  language  that  he  has  in  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  I  think  some  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  statements  were  a  little  mis¬ 
leading.  He  says  there  is  no  accounting 
made.  There  is  an  accounting  made  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
and  the  chairman  of  that  committee  has 
seen  fit  this  year  to  release,  by  commit¬ 
tees,  the  amount  of  counterpart  funds 
expended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  in  all 
sincerity  that  this  could  be  a  little  bit 
misleading  because,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  as  I  see  it  and  as  I  understand 
the  language,  this  is  what  would  de¬ 
velop:  Let  us  say  the  chairman  of  a  sub¬ 
committee  is  traveling  abroad  with  five 
members  of  his  subcommittee  and  he 
signs  for  these  funds.  When  that  ac- 
coimting  is  made  we  would  have  1  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  charged  with  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  perhaps  5  Members  and  per¬ 
haps  a  staff  of  2,  while  the  rest  are 
charged  with  nothing.  The  net  result 
would  be  that  a  great  many  Members  of 
Congress  would  no  longer  go  to  see  the 
things  they  ought  to  see  and  find  out  the 
things  they  ought  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  another  point 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  stepping  on  any¬ 
one’s  toes.  There  are  some  Members 
here  who  travel  on  the  largess  of  the 
departments  over  which  they  have  juris¬ 
diction  and  no  counterpart  funds  are 
charged  to  the  committee.  If  they  are 
used,  they  are  obtained  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  that  is  involved.  They  are  with¬ 
drawn  that  way  and  no  accounting  is 
made  at  all. 


May  H 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  mat¬ 
ter  that  I  think  you  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  and  that  is  this.  I  have 
traveled  abroad.  Not  too  long  ago,  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  traveled  on  the 
United  States.  And  on  that  ship,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  members  of  my  committee 
there  were  no  less  than  10  or  a  dozen 
members  of  executive  departments  trav¬ 
eling  in  first-class  staterooms,  one  to  a 
stateroom.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
They  were  traveling  on  counterpart 
funds.  They  were  living  pretty  well,  I 
must  say.  I  observed  them  and  they 
were  doing  all  right.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  amendment  which  would  compel 
those  people  to  expose  what  they  are 
spending.  And  that  is  where  98  percent 
of  these  counterpart  fimds  go. 

You  want  to  expose  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  so  that  you  can  get  this  broken 
down  on  individual  Members,  and  so  that 
somebody  can  go  out  into  their  district 
and  make  a  big  fuss  and  say,  “Here  is 
a  fellow  who  drew  a  half  a  million 
francs,”  when  a  half  a  million  francs  is 
worth  a  thousand  dollars  and  really  does 
not  mean  very  much,  after  all.  But  the 
average  person  would  think  that  half  a 
million  francs  was  a  lot  of  money. 

I  submit  to  you  that  all  we  would  be 
doing  is  putting  a  requirement  upon 
Members  that  you  are  not  putting  on 
representatives  of  the  executive  depart¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  all  the  respect 
in  the  world  for  the  gentleman.  I  am 
sure  that  his  motives  are  the  best,  and  so 
forth.  I  even  overlook  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  local  paper  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  said  that  he  had  never 
heard  me  utter  a  bipartisan  word  since  I 
had  been  in  Congress.  One  mistake,  of 
course,  that  he  made  is  that  I  do  not  run 
for  re-election  out  there  and  I  can  wi’ite 
a  letter  to  the  editor;  but  I  have  not 
done  it  yet.  But,  just  to  show  you  how 
bipartisan  I  have  been,  I  find  that  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  shows  that  In 
the  first  session  I  opposed  the  Fresident 
on  foreign  policy  only  13  percent  of  the 
time  while  the  gentleman  opposed  him 
47  percent  of  the  time.  I  merely  state 
that  to  show  that  I  have  been  bipartisan 
and  I  am  bipartisan  in  opposing  this 
amendment  because  I  am  doing  just  as 
much  to  protect  a  Member  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  side  from  the  unfair  implications 
that  might  be  made  that  they  are  ex¬ 
pending  a  lot  of  money,  as  I  am  anybody 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  MORANO..  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
I  imderstand  this  amendment,  it  would 
require  a  committee  of  Congress  to  go 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Admin¬ 
istration  and  before  a  subcommittee  on 
Accounts  of  which  the  gentleman  is 
the  chairman. 

It  would  require  that  chairman  to  pro¬ 
ject  into  the  future  how  much  counter¬ 
part  fimds  they  expect  to  spend  overseas 
in  addition  to  the  dollars  they  are  seek¬ 
ing  from  the  committee  to  spend  in  the 
United  States.  Is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  true. 
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Mr.  MORANO.  If  that  is  so,  then 
this  is  an  impractical  amendment  and 
unworkable.  You  just  cannot  adminis¬ 
ter  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
is  right  in  every  instance  but  one.  I  am 
not  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  I 
happen  to  be  the  ranking  member.  But 
the  gentleman  sits  on  the  full  commit¬ 
tee,  and  I  think  the  committee  would 
do  on  the  counterpart  funds  as  it  does 
with  other  funds,  rely  on  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  say  how  much  he 
needed.  It  w'ould  be  another  useless 
motion  we  would  be  going  through. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
amendment  for  the  same  reason  I  was 
opposed  to  it  last  year.  It  was  defeated 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  148  to  86.  The 
language  of  this  amendment  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  administer.  The  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Administration  now  receives 
reports  from  all  the  committees  that  use 
dollar  funds  and  that  use  counterpart 
funds.  Those  reports  are  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  chairman.  He  has  decided 
to  make  them  public  this  year  and  he 
has  made  them  public.  Every  Member 
of  Congress  that  goes  overseas  and 
spends  counterpart  funds  is  required  to 
report  to  the  chairman  of  his  committee 
exactly  how  he  spent  the  money,  item 
by  item,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  com¬ 
mittees  transmits  the  information  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  The  Committee  on 
House  Administration  has  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  it.  If  there  is  any  abuse  of  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds  that  informa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  possession  of  this  Con¬ 
gress  right  now. 

Mr.  SMITH  ^of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  As  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration  I  should  like  to  join  in  the 
statement  the  gentleman  makes  about 
the  impracticality  of  this  amendment. 
I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  any  type  of 
requirement  that  would  make  an  indi¬ 
vidual  Member  submit  in  detail  a  report 
as  to  how  he  spent  counterpart  funds, 
but  this  amendment  would  require  the 
committee  chairman  to  project  into  the 
future,  for  2  years  beginning  in  January 
of  next  year,  what  might  be  spent.  It 
would  lead  to  all  kinds  of  increases  in 
the  estimates  of  what  the  committees 
would  want  from  the  House  in  dollars. 
We  would  be  in  no  position  to  make  any 
accurate  check  on  the  requests  for 
money. 

This  amendment  instead  of  saving 
money  would,  I  am  sure,  lead  to  a  large 
increase  in  the  amount  of  contingent 
funds  allowed  the  standing  committees 
in  connection  with  their  regular  requests 
made  at  the  beginning  of  each  Congress, 
and  which  would  begin  next  January.  I 
think  that  if  some  type  of  check  is  de¬ 
sirable  a  new  approach  should  be  made, 
a  new  method,  other  than  this,  because 
this  will  merely  lead  to  greater  increases 
in  the  demands  on  the  contingent  funds 


of  the  House.  We  have  attempted  to 
cut  back  the  actual  cost  in  dollars  to  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  by  encour¬ 
aging  the  use  for  proper  purposes  of 
counterpart  funds,  and  I  think  this 
would  lead  4)0  a  greater  use  of  these 
funds.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution.  He  is  abso¬ 
lutely  right.  Evei-y  Member  who  uses 
counterpart  funds  now  has  to  report  how 
he  uses  them,  what  they  were  expended 
for,  and  so  forth,  so  this  amendment 
does  not  attack  that  problem. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  which  would  probably 
have  as  much  reason  as  any  to  travel, 
has  used  less  than  20  percent  of  its  dollar 
amounts  in  any  given  year  since  I  have 
been  on  the  committee.  If  you  added  on 
all  of  the  counterpart  funds  that  have 
been  used,  it  has  used  less  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  amount  that  has  been 
appropriated  to  it  dollarwise.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  abuses  about  which  the 
gentleman  talks  exist,  but  I  say  again, 
and  I  want  to  make  this  point  crystal 
clear,  that  you  are  exposing  yourselves 
to  the  chance  of  ridicule  that  you  do  not 
demand  from  the  people  in  the  executive 
departments,  who  use  98  percent  of  this 
money. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  The  gentle¬ 
man  says  that  Members  are  now  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  individual  reports;  am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  MORANO.  Yes;  to  the  chairmen 
of  their  committees.  They  have  to  make 
an  accounting  of  the  counterpart  funds 
that  they  use.  We  do  in  our  corhmittee. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Are  those 
reports  available? 

Mr.  MORANO.  Yes. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Can  anyone 
see  them? 

Mr.  MORANO.  Those  reports  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  have  before 
me  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  showing  the  lump  sums 
each  committee  has  spent.  There  is  no 
breakdown  whatever  of  the  individual 
payments. 

Mr.  MORANO.  That  may  be  so  and 
that  is  because  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  give  you  the 
individual  accounting  of  every  Member, 
but  he  has  it  there  if  he  wants  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  says  that  we  would  here  be  im¬ 
posing  a  hardship  upon  ourselves.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  the  kind  of  hardship 
that  we  ought  to  bear  willingly.  All  of 
us  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  those 
who  are  critical  of  the  operations  of  Con¬ 
gress  point  to  this  as  one  place  where 
we  could  very  quickly  improve  our  pro¬ 
cedures.  Many  of  the  criticisms  made 


against  Congress  are  undeserved,  but  I 
think  this  is  one  instance  where  they  are 
deserved.  Admittedly,  this  is  a  perplex¬ 
ing  problem.  But  a  simple  remedy  has 
been  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  accept  it.  This 
same  debate  occurred  la'st  year.  We 
were  told  then  that  there  were  other 
ways  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  We 
were  told  there  were  better  procedures. 
So  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  no  change  during  the  course  of 
the  past  year.  We  are  back  today,  1 
year  later,  exactly  where  we  were  then. 
I  think  that  is  proof  in  itself  that  there 
should  be  some  change  by  the  method 
here  proposed.  My  own  code  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  service  is  that  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  must  not  only  do  those  things  which 
are  legal  but  he  must  also  avoid  doing 
those  things  which  appear  to  be  illegal. 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  latter  in¬ 
stances  which  the  taxpayers  back  home 
are  unable  to  understand. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEWES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  absolutely  correct.  We  went  into 
these  arguments  a  year  ago.  I  would 
just  like  to  pin  one  or  two  of  them  down. 
Number  one  is  the  point,  as  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hayes], 
that  the  executive  department  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  account  for  their  expenditure 
of  counterpart  funds.  I  took  occasion 
today  to  get  a  letter  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  as  to 
what  kind  of  accounting  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  of  the  use  of  counterpai-t 
funds.  I  have  their  letter  here  and  while 
I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  read 
all  of  it,  I  can  simply  say  this.  They  are 
required  to  account  for  every  penny  in 
detail  to  their  Department.  It  is  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  not  only  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  but  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Then 
they  call  attention  to  section  502  (b) 
which  was  passed  in  the  84th  Congress 
in  1954,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  1415.  Foreign  credits  owed  or  owned 
by  the  iJnited  States  Treasury  will  not  be 
available. for  expenditures  by  agencies  of  the 
United  States  after  June  30,  1953,  except  as 
may  be  provided  for  annually  in  appropria¬ 
tion  acts  and  provisions  if  the  utilization 
of  such  credits  for  purposes  authorized  by 
law  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  included  in 
general  appropriation  acts. 

That  simply  means  that  they  have  to 
come  in  and  ask  for  an  appropriation 
through  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  American  dollars  to  purchase 
counterpart  funds  and  they  must  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  account  for  every  penny  of  it.  The 
Members  of  the  Congress  are  the  only 
ones  who  are  not  required  to  make  an 
accounting.  As  I  stated,  I  have  been  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
to  find  out  where  and  how  these  Members 
have  spent  their  money.  There  is  no 
detailed  record  there,  only  the  totals 
spent  by  committees.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  the  record  here  before  me 
which  was  released  by  the  chairman  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  I  will  put  in  the 
Record  the  figures  giving  the  total  ex- 
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penditures  by  committees,  but  there  is 
no  breakdown  whatever. 

I  have  it  by  committees;  the  total 
lump  sum.  Aside  from  that,  there  is  no 
requirement  for  any  accounting  for  it. 

Mr.  TEWES.  When  we  follow  in¬ 
volved  procedures  in  appropriations  for 
public  works  and  have  many  commit¬ 
tees  examine  use  of  the  taxpayers’ 
funds,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  taxpayer 
his  a  right  to  expect  that  Congressmen 
will  exercise  at  least  a  minimum  of  the 
same  kind  of  protection  for  funds  which 
we  use  ourselves.  Most  of  Congress¬ 
men’s  travels  are  for  a  worthy  purpose, 

I  fail  to  understand  why  we  should  be 
suspiciously  secretive. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEWES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FELLY.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  he  takes  the  position  that 
we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  should  set 
a  higher  standard  for  ourselves  than  we 
should  for  anyone  else,  including  the 
executive  branch.  With  that  I  want  to 
say  I  agree. 

Mr.  TEWES.  The  gentleman  has  ex¬ 
pressed  my  position  exactly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  TewesI 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  On  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  7  minutes,  5  minutes  for 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Fennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  RIGHT-TO-KNOW - BUT  NOT  WHAT 

THEIR  CONGRESSMEN  SPEND 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  a  subcommitee,  the  Moss  committee, 
on  information  consisting  of  three  mem¬ 
bers.  For  2  years  and  8  months  that 
committee  has  had  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  on  the  spot,  inquir¬ 
ing  about  almost  everything.  It  de¬ 
manding  that  the  departments  resulted 
in  some  good.  But  one  thing  that  the 
committee  will  not  go  into,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  counterpart  funds.  It 
demands  that  the  executive  departments 
give  information  on  practically  every¬ 
thing  involving  the  expenditure  of  tax 
dollars  but  was  not  concerned  about  the 
dollars  congressmen  spend.  My  file 
shows  that  an  several  occasions  I  have 
written  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  asking  for 
a  breakdown  on  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds.  Every  time  I  have  been  denied 
that  information.  Now  I  think  I  will 
put  some  of  it  in  the  Record  so  there 
will  not  be  any  question  about  it.  Then 
I  was  told  that  the  information  was 
with  the  Defense  Department  as  to  much 
of  the  expenditures.  So  I  went  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  they  told  me  it 
was  with  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration.  I  went 
back  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ad¬ 


ministration  Committee,  and  he  said, 
“No.  Defense  has  it.”  At  that  time  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  on  the  stand  before  the 
Moss  subcommittee,  and  I  asked  him  and 
he  said,  “No,  we  do  not  have  it.”  I  said, 
“The  chainnan  of  the  House  Adminis¬ 
tration  Committee  says  you  have.  Who 
has  it?”  I  did  not  get  it:  Button,  but¬ 
ton,  who  has  the  button?  I  could  not 
find  it,  even  to  this  date,  it  has  not  been 
available. 

I  have  yet  to  see  one  report  which 
tells  about  the  expenditure  of  counter¬ 
part  funds  by  a  Member  of  this  House, 
past  or  present.  The  Moss  committee 
has  made  its  campaign  and  received  a 
word  of  publicity  to  the  effect  that  this 
Is  the  people’s  Government  and  that  the 
p)eople  have  a  right  to  know  what  is 
doing;  how  tax  dollars  are  spent.  We 
can  go  along  with  that,  except  as  to 
certain  constitutional  powers  granted 
the  Fresident.  But  when  the  public 
tries  to  learn  what  the  Congressmen 
spend  through  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds,  the  door  to  information  is 
"slammed  shut — and  with  a  bang.  I 
challenge  any  Member  of  this  House,  In¬ 
cluding  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays],  who  has  traveled  abroad,  not  a 
little — the  last  time  with  2  or  3  assist¬ 
ants,  all  justified  no  doubt — I  am  not 
criticizing  him  for  it — I  challenge  him 
or  any  other  Member  of  this  House  to 
put  in  the  Record  one  single  report  by 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Administration  showing  where 
counterpart  funds  were  used  by  Con¬ 
gressmen,  how  much  and  for  what  pur¬ 
pose.  Not  that  I  care,  but  if  we  are 
to  spend  money,  let  the  people  know 
how  we  spent  it.  It  is  their  money. 
Why  make  an  exception  of  ourselves?  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  anything  I  ever 
spent  while  on  committee.  Maybe  I 
should  be,  but  it  is  all  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  the  same  kind  of  report  is 
made  by  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  is 
published,  as  is  made  by  the  executive 
branch.  That  is  the  total  amount  by 
any  given  branch ;  but  I  defy  him  or  any 
other  man  to  get  the  amount  that  any 
individual  in  the  executive  department 
has  spent. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  it.  But  we 
can  force  the  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  to  give  us  itemized  statements  of 
eveiT  dollar  they  spend.  But  we  will  not 
tell  anyone  where,  when,  how  much  nor 
for  what  purpose  we  spend  counterpart 
funds. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  it  on  the  same  level,  with  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments  and  everybody  else 
treated  alike  I  would  not  have  much  op¬ 
position  to  it,  but  I  oppose  double  stand¬ 
ards. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  cannot  yield  fur¬ 
ther. 

I  will  put  it  on  the  same  level,  yes. 
We  make  other  people  tell  where  they 
buy — well,  I  will  not  say  what — but  when 
a  Congressman  travels  on  counterpart 
funds  the  spending  is  not  itemized.  The 
total  may  be  put  in,  but  it  is  not  itemized 
anywhere  that  you  or  I  or  a  reporter  can 
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learn  how  much  you  or  I  or  any  other 
Congressman  spent  abroad.  That  is  not 
right.  Every  informed  individual  knows 
that  is  true.  Why  try  to  cover  up? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Fennsylvania 
to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  is  very  worthwhile  and  l  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  objective 
he  seeks  to  accomplish.  He  has  a  bill  on 
this  subject  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  He  did  not  testify  this  year, 
but  did  present  his  views  at  earlier  hear¬ 
ings.  The  real  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  of  this  amendment  lies  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
While  I  believe  it  is  a  worthwhile  amend¬ 
ment,  I  ask  for  its  defeat  at,  this  time 
so  that  the  subject  may  receive  full  and 
careful  consideration  by  the  House  Ad¬ 
ministration  Committee  to  insure  the 
adoption  of  provisions  that  will  unques¬ 
tionably  accomplish  the  gentleman's 
objective. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
short  comment? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  have  before 
me  a  poll  which  was  taken  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly  upon  w’hich  each 
one  of  us  was  paged  on  this  very  ques¬ 
tion:  Should  Congress  disclose  the 
amoimt  of  dollars  in  counterpart  funds 
used  by  them  in  traveling  abroad? 

-  The  poll  shows  89  pei'cent  of  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  voted  “yes”  and  11  percent 
“no.”  And  of  the  editors  of  the  country 
polled  97  percent  voted  “yes”  and  3  per¬ 
cent  “no.” 

So  I  thinly  we  should  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  system. 

Mr._ YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman’s 
statistics  are  a  little  misleading,  as  was 
his  letter,  because  he  says  “89  percent  of 
the  Congressmen  opposed  it.”  What  he 
should  have  said  was  that  89  percent  of 
those  who  answered  the  question  opposed 
it.  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly 
there  were  considerably  fewer  than  150 
who  answered  it.  I  would  think  the 
figure  might  be  100;  89  percent  of  100 
would  mean  89  Members  out  of  435  said 
“yes.”  So  the  gentleman’s  argument  is 
not  as  meaningful  as  it  would  seem. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  The  figure  presented 
by  the  Congressional  Quarterly  had  to  do 
with  foreign  currency.  We  are  talking 
about  dollars  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Fennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired;  all  time  on  this  amendment  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Utah  iMr. 
Dawson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and,  the 
Chair  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided  and  there  were — ayes  84,  noes 
67. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hardt;  On 
page  21,  line  24,  Immediately  before  the 
period  insert  the  following  and  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“‘(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the' 
Congress  on  or  before  January  10  of  each 
year,  a  report  detailing  the  assistance  to  be 
provided  for  the  next  fiscal  year  under  title 
I  of  chapter  II  and  under  chapter  III,  which 
shall  contain  a  clear  and  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  method  by  which  the  proposed 
levels  of  aid  for  each  country  have  been  ar¬ 
rived  at,  including  a  listing  of  all  significant 
factors  considered  in  determining  each  level 
of  aid,  the  reason  for  the  Inclusion  of  each 
factor,  and  the  monetary  value  assigned  to 
each,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  factors  are  reconciled 
to  yield  a  specific  dollar  figure  which  con¬ 
stitutes  each  level  of  aid.’  ” 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  has 
examined  the  gentleman’s  amendment 
very  thoroughly.  We  all  know  of  the 
marvelous  work  done  by  his  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  International  Operations.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  amendment  and  the 
committee  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  HARDY,  I  appreciate  that  very 
much. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  objectives  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  but  I  think  he  will 
recognixe  that  the  ICA  may  have  to  put 
on  a  good  many  additional  employees  to 
handle  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  they  will  need  additional  help.  I 
think  they  have  enough  employees  to 
handle  this  without  adding  any. 

Mr.  JUDD.  My  point  is,  with  all  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised,  this  is 
justified  even  if  it  requires  additibnal 
help. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
from  Minnesota,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
simple  and  is  self-explanatory.  I  dis¬ 
cussed  it  to  some  extent  in  general  de¬ 
bate  yesterday.  It  will  assure  that  the 
Congress  is  provided  a  minimum  amount 
of  information  concerning  the  level  of 
aid  established  for  individual  countries. 
Thus  far  that  information  .exists  no¬ 
where,  and  as  far  as  the  record  goes 
nbne  of  the  amounts  authorized  in  this 
bill  are  supportable  except  on  the  basis 
of  generalized  judgment  of  ICA  wit¬ 
nesses.  This  condition  should  not  be 
pei-mitted  to  continue  and  my  amend¬ 
ment  will  help  toward  providing  some 
infonnation  to  the  Congress  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

’The  infoi'mation  will  serve  several 
much  needed  purposes.  It  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  future  authorization  legis¬ 
lation.  It  will  be  of  major  assistance  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties,  and  it  will  provide 
a  yardstick  for  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  my  Subcommittee  on  Inter¬ 


national  Operations  to  measure  the  per¬ 
formance  of  ICA. 

(Mr.  HARDY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  •offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edmondson: 
On  page  22.  line  15.  Insert: 

“Sec.  519.  Prohibition  against  unjustified 
public  works:  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  made  available  under  this  act  shall  be 
used  for  any  flood  control,  river  and  harbor 
or  water  development  project  in  a  foreign 
country  that  does  not  meet  the'  benefit-cost 
standards  and  economic  feasibility  require¬ 
ments  established  for  similar  projects  in  the 
United  States.’’ 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  eloquent  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Coffin],  said  yesterday 
that  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  bill 
now  before  us  is  the  so-called  Hays 
amendment,  which  he  said  has  been 
termed  “the  most  constructive  proposal 
to  come  out  of  our  committee.” 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  our  colleague  from  Maine, 
will  be  to  make  the  process  of  obligating 
funds  for  projects  “a  more  serious  step.” 

Preliminary  studies  of  feasibility  will 
be  required,  as  well  as  “a  reason¬ 
ably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States,”  before  funds  could  be 
obligated  under  the  Hays  amendment. 

This  is  certainly  a  worthwhile  step, 
and  I  congratulate  the  committee  upon 
taking  it — but  I  fii’mly  believe  this  bill 
will  register  much  more  favorably  with 
the  American  people  if  we  take  one  addi¬ 
tional  step,  which  is  proposed  by  the 
amendment  I  have  just  offered. 

The  plain  effect  of  the  amendment  now 
before  the  House  is  to  say  to  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  foreign  aid,  “When  you  ex¬ 
amine  these  foreign  flood  control  and 
water  projects,  with  a  view  to  invest¬ 
ment  of  American  dollars  in  them,  we 
want  you  to  apply  the  same  tests  for 
economic  feasibility  and  benefits  that 
you  apply  to  similar  American  projects.” 

.  In  short,  we  want  to  invest  our  Amer¬ 
ican  tax  dollars  abroad  with  the  same 
care,  and  the  same  caution,  that  we  use 
in  their  investment  in  our  own  country. 

The  requirement  that  cost  estimates 
for  a  project  be  submitted  is  a  wise  one — 
but  we  add  real  significance  to  that  re¬ 
quirement  when  we  also  establish  a  con¬ 
gressional  standard  for  feasability — the 
same  standard,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
also  impose  upon  our  own  flood  control 
and  water  development  projects. 

Is  this  asking  too  much  of  foreign 
countries,  to  whom  we  are  giving  Amer¬ 
ican  tax  dollars — that  their  projects  be 
sound  and  practical  projects,  with  at 
least  one  dollar  of  benefit  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  cost? 

Can  we  fairly  continue  to  Impose  such 
a  standard  upon  American  projects, 
when  we  do  not  require  it  in  foreign 
countries  where  we  are  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  American  tax  dollars? 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  put  this  addi¬ 
tional  element  of  common  sense  into  the 
foreign  aid  program,  and  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Let  us  tell  the  people  of  America  and 
of  these  foreign  countries  as  well  that 
we  will  go  along  with  you  on  justified, 
sound,  and  feasible  projects  when  there 
is  a  dollar  of  benefit  for  every  dollar 
of  cost,  but  we  are  going  to  use  at  least 
as  much  care  and  discretion  on  a  for¬ 
eign  project  as  we  use  on  projects  here 
in  the  United  States.  That  is  the  simple 
effect  of  the  amendment.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  we  can  justify  any  other 
procedure. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Does  the 
amendment  include  the  use  of  the  taxes 
foregone  idea  that  is  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  re¬ 
quiring  foreign  governments  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  hydro  plant  to  require 
economic  justification  of  taxes  foregone? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  amendment 
would  require  that  the  same  test  be 
imposed  for  any  foreign  water  develop¬ 
ment  project  that  is  imposed  here  in  the 
United  States  on  one  of  our  projects. 
If  one  of  those  is  the  taxes  foregone 
principle,  if  that  enters  the  picture  on 
an  American  project,  then  it  would  enter 
the  picture  also  on  a  foreign  project. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  gentle¬ 
man  recognizes  that  that  is  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  apply  the  principle  of  economic  jus¬ 
tification  for  a  hydro  project? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  understand 
that  it  is  on  certain  projects;  yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  So  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  author  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  include  that  practice  as  against 
these  hydro  projects  to  be  undertaken 
with  economic  aid? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  In  any  instance 
where  it  would  be  applied  on  a  similar 
American  project  it  would  also  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  foreign  project. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  discussion,  but 
would  the  gentleman  recognize  the  same 
formula  now  beingvfollowed  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget  in  circular  A47,  of 
local  participation?  / 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  it  would 
be  just  as  mandatory  on  a  foreign  proj¬ 
ect  as  it  would  be  on  a  corresponding 
American  project  under  the  amendment, 
yes. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia, 

Mr.  BAILEIY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  would 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  go  so  far  as 
to  impose  the  standards  set  up  by  the 
Army  Engineers  on  stream  improvement 
projects,  dams,  et  cetera?  Would  they 
meet  the  same  standards? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  same  sound 
engineering  would  be  required  on  a  for¬ 
eign  project  as  is  required  on  an  Ameri¬ 
can  project  under  this  proposed  amend¬ 
ment. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
put  it  under  the  supervision  of  th6  Army 
engineers? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  matter  of  discretion  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  the  Army  engineers 
or  other  engineers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government — whether  Bureau  of  Rec¬ 
lamation  engineers  or  engineers  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Depai’tment  of  State;  in 
any  event  they  would  be  qualified  engi¬ 
neers. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
sympathy  certainly  lies  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma  tMr.  Edmondson!. 
I  know  he  is  a  very  prominent  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  I 
know  he  may  be  disappointed  over  the 
veto  of  the  public  works  bill.  I  sym¬ 
pathize.  with  him,  because  I  had  a  small 
project  in  that  bill,  too.  My  project  was 
one  of  those  that  had  been  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  had  been 
worked  on  from  away  back  in  1946.  I 
really, had  a  legitimate  complaint,  as 
mine  was  lost  because  additional  projects 
were  added  to  the  bill. 

Let  us  take  a  look  and  see  what  we 
have  here.  We  are  dealing  with  national 
security.  Of  course,  under  conditions 
prevailing  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  it  is  not  practicable  to  use  the 
exact  cost  features  and  engineering 
studies  that  we  have  in  projects  in  this 
country.  Let  us  look  at  what  we  have  in 
this  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  for  the 
so-called  “public  works’’  type  of  projects. 
Under  the  mutual  security  program 
there  is  an  item  of  $115,174,000  of  direct 
costs.  Most  of  that  is  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication.  'The  only 
flood-control  money  in  this  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959  is  $1,240,000  plus  $15 
million  local  currency.  The  water  devel¬ 
opments  in  this  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  are  $11,535,000  matched  by  $87.- 
524,000  worth  of  local  currency. 

The  rivers  and  harbors  part  of  this 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  is  $3,134,000, 
matched  against  $13,950,000  worth  of 
local  currency. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  When  the  gentle¬ 
man  speaks  of  local  currency,  is  he  talk¬ 
ing  about  local  currency  made  available 
by  the  provision  of  American  money? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  talking  about 
matching  currency. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Matching  cur¬ 
rency  made  avalaible  through  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  our  funds? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Has  the  gentleman 
included  the  defense  support  portion  of 
this  bill? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  in  some  of  these 
projects  it  is  defense  support  money. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  not  all  defense 
support  money,  though? 


Mr.  MORGAN.  No. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  some  39  types  of 
public-works  projects  mentioned  before 
our  committee,  many  are  for  rivers  and 
harbors,  drainage,  flood  control,  irriga¬ 
tion  and  reclamation  that  are  now  built 
out  of  the  defense  support  money.  The 
total  for  those  projects  may  go  into  $400 
million,  or  more.  That  has  been  testified 
to  as  factual  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  if  the  defense 
support  money  can  properly  be  used  for 
drainage,  rivers  and  harbors,  land  recla¬ 
mation,  and  similar  public-works  pro¬ 
grams? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  could  be  spent  for 
that.  I  am  talking  about  the  program 
now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  But  if  you  spend'$400 
million  out  of  the  defense  support  phase 
of  the  bill  for  flood  control  and  other 
public-works  projects,  would  that  not 
amount  to  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  program  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  testimony  before 
our  committee  witnesses  said  that  the 
defense  support  is  economic  aid.  They 
listed  some  39  types  of  public-woi’ks  proj¬ 
ects  and  mentioned  specifically  flood 
control,  drainage,  rivers  and  harbors, 
and  irrigation,  as  well  as  others.  All 
that  money  could  be  spent  and  charged 
to  defense  support,  but  it  would,  none¬ 
theless,  be  public  works  similar  to  those 
under  discussion  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Most  of  the  large  proj  - 
ects  under  the  defense  support  are  for 
public  utilities  and  communications,  as 
the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  completely  pin  it  down. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  What  requirement  is 
there  for  local  participation  with  moneys 
provided  by  the  governments  we  are  as¬ 
sisting?  Are  those  funds  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  or  can  they  use  counterpart 
money? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  are  the  funds 
of  the  recipient  government  and  coun¬ 
terpart  money  as  well. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Is  there  any  provision 
against  using  counterpart  money? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
'  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is 
nothing  more  than  a  very  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  as  to  the  various  water  re¬ 
source  development  projects  that  would 
be  financed  under  the  authority  of  this 
bill.  There  is  not  too  much  in  this 
issue  as  to  whether  there  is  only  a  small 
number  of  dollars  involved,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  points  out,  or 
whether  there  is  a  large  number.  The 
question  involved  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  even  to  try  to  approach  any¬ 
where  near  the  same  standards  we  have 
been  enforcing  here  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  these  projects  overseas. 

We  are  not  attempting  here  to  put  in 
some  requirements  that  are  tied  in  with 
the  defense  emergencies  or  anything 
else  in  connection  with  the  direct  defense 


of  the  countries  involved.  What  we  are 
talking  about  here  is  projects  that  are 
devised  for  strengthening  the  economic 
buildup  of  these  countries  that  receive 
the  assistance. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  proper 
that  we  should  have  some  requirement 
as  the  committee  has  indicated  by  their 
action,  which  they  have  taken  earlier 
this  year  in  regard  to  the  bill,  that  these 
projects  have  some  better  justification 
than  they  have  had  in  the  past.  I  be¬ 
lieve  any  of  you  who  support  the  idea 
that  we  should  try  to  remove  any  waste 
from  the  bill  will  go  along  with  this 
idea.  I  think  any  of  you  who  support 
the  idea  that  the  same  requirements  as 
to  justifiability  for  projects  overseas 
should  certainly  be  as  strong  as  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  United  States  will 
go  along  with  this  amendment.  It  will 
not  in  any  way  hamper  any  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  will  go  to  the  country  that  needs 
them  in  line  with  our  own  foreign  policy 
or  our  common  interests.  In  fact,  it  will 
strengthen  the  aid  that  we  are  giving  to 
these  countries  because  the  projects  will 
be  sounder  and  better  justified  in  the 
future.  I  think  it  will  contribute  greatly 
to  the  success  of  this  aid  program  from 
a  long-range  viewpoint  as  well  as  cutting 
down  some  of  the  costs  and  the  waste 
that  has  existed  in  the  past,  if  we  put 
in  this  fundamental  requirement.  This 
requirement  is  nowhere  near  as  strict 
as  that  enforced  for  the  United  States 
and  reinforced  when  the  President 
vetoed  the  rivers  and  harbors’  bill  even 
though  for  more  stringent  requirements 
had  been  met.  He  vetoed  that  bill  for. 
the  United  States.  Certainly,  we  could 
have  that  small  requirement  for  this 
overall  aid  bill.  I  hope  the  committee 
will  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
-  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  of 
course,  sounds  very  plausible  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  It  certainly  is  very  appealing. 
Everybody  would  like  to  be  able  to  apply 
to  each  of  these  public  works  projects 
all  around  the  world,  constructed  under 
the  most  varying  and  unideal  conditions 
imaginable,  the  same  strict  and  stern 
criteria  which  we  insist  that  our  Army 
engineers  apply — and  sometimes  also 
our  own  congressional  committees.  I 
am  sure  the  bill,  if  it  had  this  amend¬ 
ment  in  it,  would  register  more  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  American  public  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  stated. 
But  would  it  do  as  well  the  job  it  is 
supposed  to  do?  I  think  we  ought  to 
go  back  and  ask  again  what  it  is  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  program.  Why  do 
we  have  this  bill  before  us  at  all?  If 
we  write  this  amendment  into  the  bill, 
will  it  make  it  easier  or  harder  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  we  are  trying  to  do? 

If  we  provided  funds  for  these  projects 
abroad  for  economic  reasons  only,  as  we 
supposedly  do  for  such  projects  at  home, 
then  this  amendment,  certainly,  would 
be  in  order  and  it  ought  to  be  supported 
unanimously.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  probably  not  one  of  the  projects 
overseas  that  we  are  authorizing  strictly 
for  economic  reasons  of  the  sort  we  have 
in  mind  when  it  is  a  dam  or  a  lock  in  my 
district  or  flood  control  projects  in  your 
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districts.  We  are  supposed  to  require 
economic  justification  for  them.  But  al¬ 
most  everything  in  this  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  as  its  first  objective  some 
political  reasons,  or  security  reasons.  We 
are  trying  to  keep  a  world  free,  including 
ourselves.  Some  of  these  projects  have 
more  direct  military  reasons  as  their 
prime  justifications.  They  may  not  have 
a  favorable  benefit  cost  ratio,  if  you  con¬ 
sider  only  economic  factors.  How  do  you 
evaluate  in  dollars  their  military  value? 

Again,  in  some  of  the  countries  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  in  our  own  security  interests 
to  help  them  maintain  armies  and  air 
forces  that  are  w^ay  beyond  their  eco¬ 
nomic  capacity  to  support.  We  could 
of  course,  give  them  dollars  in  cash 
grants.  We  tried  that  in  Laos  and 
there  were  some  bad  misuses  of  the 
dollars.  What  we  generally  want  in 
those  countries  is  hwan  in  Korea  or 
kip  in  Laos  or  rupees  in  Pakistan  to 
help  them  support  their  armies  and 
their  economies. 

Now,  if  w’e  can  spend  our  dollars  for 
commodities  here  that  they  need,  and 
sell  those  commodities  there  for  the 
local  currencies  we  need,  that  is  better. 
Or,  sometimes  we  can  put  the  dollars 
into  generators  for  powerplants  or  ce¬ 
ment  for  dams  that  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  maintain  their  independ¬ 
ence.  The  public  w’orks  in  themselves 
may  not  have  as  high  a  benefit-cost 
ratio  in  strictly  economic  terms  as 
similar  projects  w'ould  have  to  demon¬ 
strate  here  at  home.  But  they  con¬ 
tribute  far  more  to  those  countries  than 
cash  grants  w'ould,  lying  idle  as  reserves 
or  getting  into  improper  channels.  It 
is  a  question  of  alteimatives.  These 
projects  contribute  greatly  to  their 
economy  and  we  get  the  beneficial  use 
of  the  money  spent  on  them  in  terms  of 
the  local  currency  they  generate. 

If  we  ignore  all  factors  except  eco¬ 
nomic,  we  probably  cannot  justify  all 
the  projects;  but  not  to  build  them  may 
help  defeat  our  fundamental  objectives 
in  the  whole  program. 

May  I  say  further  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  has  ob¬ 
jected-  to  the  management  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund,  on  the  ground 
that  so  few  of  the  funds  that  were  made 
available  last  fall  have  been  committed. 
The  basic  reason  for  this  apparent  slow¬ 
ness,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  last  year,  is 
that  we  have  asked  for  it — just  as  in  this 
amendment  you  are  asking  for  greater 
care  and  study.  We  insisted  that  our 
Government  agencies  like  the  Loan  Fund 
screen  and  study  these  projects  more 
thoroughly  before  making  decisions.  We 
insisted  that  they  come  up  here  w'ith 
clearer  figures  as  to  such  matters  as  the 
benefit-cost  ratios,  as  well  as  political 
and  military  values.  But,  if  they  are  to 
do  that,  it  takes  more  time.  If  they  take 
the  time  to  do  the  job  we  want  them 
to  do,  then  they  do  not  get  the 'money 
obligated  or  even  programed  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  And  then  it  is 
contended  that  they  really  did  not  need 
all  the  money  they  asked  for.  But  if  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  to  pay  out  or 
obligate  the  money  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  then  they  have  to  start 
some  projects  that  have  not  met  the 


scrutiny  this  amendment  calls  for.  Just 
which  are  they  to  do? 

If  the  gentleman’s  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted,  I  hope  he  and  others  will 
stand  up  here  and  work  hard  to  get  the 
full  appropriation  of  $625  million  for 
the  Redevelopment  Loan  Fund  for  this 
next  fiscal  year,  without  fiscal  year  limi¬ 
tation,  so  that  its  Board  can  have  time 
to  do  the  kind  of  careful  studying  he 
wants  and  be  sure  that  the  projects  are 
more  nearly  justified  in  economic  terms. 
That  would  make  his  case  much 
stronger,  I  think.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  not  see  the  possibility  that  it  might 
be  appreciated  and  also  helpful  to  these 
foreign  countries  if  high  engineering 
standards  are  observed  and  good,  sound 
feasible  projects  are  the  ones  into  which 
we  put  our  dollars? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  agree  completely,  where 
the  political  situation  will  permit.  But 
sometimes  the  needs  are  too  urgent. 
For  example,  one  afternoon  about  4 
years  ago  we  authorized  $800  million  in 
one  lump  sum  to  try  to  keep  southeast 
Asia  from  going,  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemies.  A  lot  of  that  went  into  de¬ 
velopment  projects  of  the  sort  we  are 
discussing  here.  I  do  not  suppose  one 
of  them  had  been  studied  carefully 
enough  to  be  economically  justified  by 
oift:  standai’ds.  But  we  were  not  pro¬ 
viding  that  money  in  order  to  get  an 
economic  return.  We  were  trying  to 
keep  our  enemies  from  getting  that 
part  of  the  world  with  its  great  strategic 
importance  and  all  its  minerals  and 
other  resources.  And  the  gamble  suc¬ 
ceeded.  It  has  paid  off,  not  in  dollar  re¬ 
turn,  but  in  security. 

There  are  other  considerations  than 
the  strictly  economic  factor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  LMr.  Judd] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Like 
many  of  you,  I  have  supported  this  legis¬ 
lation  in  years  past  and  feel  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  support  it  again,  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  we  in  the  Congress  owe 
something  more  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  than  mere  carping  criti¬ 
cism  of  his  conduct  of  our  international 
affairs.  I  have  supported  it  and  feel  a 
continuing  sense  of  responsibility  to  sup¬ 
port  it  in  spite  of  my  own  misgivings  over 
certain  specific  activities  carried  out  un¬ 
der  the  program  and  in  spite  of  its  un¬ 
popularity  among  many  of  my  people, 
because  in  a  world  where  apparently  only 
the  strong  may  remain  free,  we  need  to 
contribute  to  the  strength  of  those  who 
sincerely  wish  to  remain  free. 

Yet  there  is  a  complete  double  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  matter  of  water  development 
projects.  There  are  two  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  sets  of  criteria,  one  for  projects  in 
our  own  country  and  another  for  projects 
which  we  help  finance  in  foreign  lands. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
require  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
water  resource  developments  financed  in 


foreign  lands  through  our  Mutual  Secur¬ 
ity  program  to  comply  with  the  same 
standards  which  are  so  rigidly  and  in¬ 
flexibly  applied  to  the  administration 
against  domestic  flood  control,  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  water  resource  developments. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  two 
yardsticks — as  different  as  night  and 
day.  When  it  comes  to  our  domestic 
water  development  needs  in  the  United 
States,  no  matter  how  big  or  how  small 
the  projects,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
imposes  an  arbitrarily  rigid  and  com¬ 
pletely  inflexible  yardstick. 

When  it  comes  to  water  developments 
to  be  financed  in  foreign  lands,  there  is 
no  requirement  whatever  that  they  be 
reported  individually  to  the  Congress,  no 
requirement  that  they  measure  up  to  the 
criteria  of  economic  feasibility,  abso¬ 
lutely  no  report  on  a  benefits-to-costs 
ratio,  and  no  hard  and  fast  requirement 
whatever  that  funds  be  matched  locally 
where  local  land  enhancement  and  do¬ 
mestic  water  benefits  accrue. 

Each  of  these  requirements  has  been 
applied  with  a  vengeance  this  year  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  against  every 
water  resources  development  proposed  in 
the  United  States.  This  all-powerful 
executive  Bureau  has  arrogated  to  itself 
the  right  to  overrule  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  and  the  duly  delegated  com¬ 
mittees  of  this  Congress.  When  it  comes 
to  water  resource  developments  in  the 
United  States,  this  appointed  agency  has 
reveled  in  its  power,  and  the  full  extent 
of  this  power  is  appreciated  when  we 
realize  that  this  Bureau  caused  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  veto  our 
rivers  and  harbors  bill,  passed  by  such  an 
overwhelming  majority  by  both  i^ouses 
of  the  Congress.  So  demanding,  so 
rigid,  so  wholly  inflexible,  is  this  Bureau 
in  its  arbitrary  demands  that  it  has 
served  notice  through  the  President  that 
it  will  not  tolerate  any  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  its  own  judgment  in  regard  to 
water  development  projects  in  this  Na¬ 
tion  of  ours.  Only  last  month,  after  we 
had  spent  2  years  writing  a  river  and 
harbor  bill  with  maximum  care,  great 
thoroughness,  diligent,  painstaking  re¬ 
search  and  a  strong  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  dictatorial  and  demanding 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  insisted  that  the 
President  veto  the  bill  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  the  mature  judgment  of  the 
Congress  differed  from  the  hard  and 
arbitrai-y  yardstick  applied  by  this  ap¬ 
pointive  agency  in  just  3.6  percent  of  the 
total  financial  authorizations  in  that  bill. 
The  bill  was  vetoed,  even  though  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  officially  ap¬ 
proved  all  but  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  financial  authorizations. 

Now,  contrast  that  if  you  will  with  the 
complete  flexibility  and  utter  lack  of 
financial  accountability  to  the  Congress 
which  has  characterized  water  develop¬ 
ments  in  foreign  lands  financed  under 
this  mutual  security  program  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration. 
Last  year,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  our  re¬ 
spected  colleague  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hardy],  undertook  to  make  a  thorough¬ 
going  study  of  such  projects  and  made 
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some  amazing  revelations  concerning 
the  absolute  lack  of  any  yardstick  what¬ 
ever. 

Permit  me  to  read  a  few  comments 
from  the  report  of  that  House  commit¬ 
tee  upon  the  annual  budget  presentation 
of  the  ICA: 

The  agency  possesses  almost  unlimited 
flexibility  in  the  transfer  of  funds.  This 
arises  from  a  combination  of  the  broad  au¬ 
thority  conferred  upon  the  agency  by  the 
basic  mutual-security  legislation,  and  the 
absence  of  specific  details  (an  outgrowth  of 
the  illustrative  budget)  in  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  acts.  Unless  this  excessive  flexi¬ 
bility  is  curbed,  improvement  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  budget  presentation  alone 
would  not  assure  the  Congress  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  listed  therein  would  be  _ 
carried  out. 

Obviously,  when  these  various  pro¬ 
grams  are  lumped  together  into  a  single 
package,  the  ultimate  result  can  be 
nothing  but  confusion.  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  the  programs  undertaken  by  the 
ICA  are  wholly  justifiable  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint.  Many  of  them  prob¬ 
ably  are.  Perhaps  even  all  of  them  are. 
But  the  point  is  that  it  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  examine  the  budget  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  ICA  and  to  know  anything 
whatever  of  the  economic  feasibility  of 
the  individual  projects  therein  contem¬ 
plated. 

Our  task  in  attempting  to  understand 
and  to  justify  these  expenditures  is  made 
the  more  difficult  by  the  practice  of  this 
agency  in  presenting  a  purely  illustra¬ 
tive  budget.  There  is  no  requirement,  as 
there  is  in  our  domestic  public-works 
program  that  we  list  the  individual  proj¬ 
ects.  Instead,  the  ICA  simply  sets  forth 
various  activities  and  types  of  activities 
as  merely  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  it  intends  to  carry  out. 

The  lack  of  congressional  of  these 
funds,  indeed  the  lack  of  congressional 
identification  of  the  individual  projects 
contemplated,  becomes  startlingly  ap¬ 
parent.  Not  only  does  the  ICA  operate 
under  this  cloak  of  vagueness,  but  it  en¬ 
joys  almost  unlimited  freedom  to  change 
its  course  in  midstream,  to  alter  during  a 
fiscal  year  the  direction  of  its  programs, 
to  transfer  funds  from  one  project  to  an¬ 
other,  from  one  coimtry  to  another,  and 
indeed  from  one  basic  type  of  activity  to 
another. 

I  should  like  to  quote  at  this  point 
from  the  fifth  report  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  en¬ 
titled  “Review  of  the  Budget  Formula¬ 
tion  and  Presentation  Practices  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion”; 

Because  of  the  broad  authorities  conferred 
upon  the  agency  in  the  basic  mutual- 
security  legislation,  and  since  its  appropria¬ 
tions  are  not  made  on  a  country  or  project 
basis,  ICA  is  not  legally  boxmd  to  hold  to  the 
country  programs  or  levels  of  aid  proposed. 
For  example,  so  long  as  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  category  ‘Development  assist¬ 
ance’  aref.used  for  that  general  purpose,  the 
director  can  decide  not  to  pursue  any  of  the 
country  programs  presented  to  the  Congress, 
and  embark  on  entirely  new  programs  in  a 
different  set  of  countries.  If  such  new  pro¬ 
grams  cannot  be  financed  entirely  from 
funds  available  within  the  appropriate  cate¬ 
gory,  ICA  can  Invoke  an  unusual  statutory 
authority  which,  within  a  very  broad  range, 
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empowers  the  President  to  transfer  funds 
between  categories  (for  example,  from  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  to  defense  support) , 
whenever  he  considers  it  necessary  to  do  so 
in  order  to  meet  emergency  situations  which 
might  arise. 

Since  such  emergencies  are  frequent,  ICA 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  hold  appropriated 
funds  in  reserve  to  meet  them.  Substantial 
amounts  of  funds  appropriated  on  the  basis 
of  specific  programs  are  thus  immobilized. 
These  funds,  when  not  used  for  the  con¬ 
tingencies  for  which  they  were  reserved,  are 
released  for  hasty  programing  late  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 
This  has  a  deterring  effect  on  the  orderly 
and  expeditious  use  of  funds  and  a  retarding 
effect  on  advance  program  planning. 

Moreovei’,  the  committee  concluded 
that; 

With  respect  to  foreign-aid  projects,  the 
budget  presentation  lacks  information  on 
such  significant  items  as  the  total  esti¬ 
mated  cost,  length  of  time  required  for 
completion,  recipient  country  contributions 
expected  and  received,  and  reasons  for  delays 
in  execution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  that  there 
must  be  some  fiexibility  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  mutual  security  program 
if  it  is  to  be  effective.  I  know  that  we 
must  be  able  to  take  advantage  quickly 
of  situations  which  suddenly  and  un¬ 
expectedly  develop  in  foreign  lands.  I 
realize  that  we  cannot  in  justice  to  our 
own  national  self-interest  handcuff  our¬ 
selves  to  a  completely  inflexible  position, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  12 
months  ahead  exactly  what  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  international  situation  may 
be. 

I  do  have  the  strong  feeling,  however, 
that  the  American  people  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress  need  to  understand  much 
more  clearly  exactly  where  it  is  proposed 
that  these  dollars  will  be  spent,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  development  of  the 
economies  of  foreign  nations.  This  type 
of  development,  as  characterized  by  the 
development  of  water  resom’ces,  is  not  a 
sudden,  hit-or-miss  tsqje  of  undertaking. 
And  it  is  the  height  of  inconsistency  for 
us  to  handcuff  ourselves  to  such  a  com¬ 
pletely  hidebound  and  wholly  unyielding 
set  of  criteria  in  regard  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  own  latent  resources  while 
having  no  specific  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  nature  or  the  direction  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  developments  of  an  identical  char¬ 
acter  for  which  we  are  authorizing  ex¬ 
penditures  in  foreign  lands. 

The  future  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
those  countries  which  follow  the  admo¬ 
nition  of  Daniel  Webster,  preserved  in 
this  Chamber  on  the  plaque  directly 
above  the  Speaker’s  chair ; 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  its  institu¬ 
tions,  promote  all  its  great  interests,  and 
see  whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera¬ 
tion  may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
be  remembered. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East  cannot  stand  as  a  bulwark  of  free¬ 
dom  when  they  are  diseased  and  impov¬ 
erished,  ridden  by  prejudice  and  passion, 
beset  by  defeatism,  and  boimd  by  their 
inability  to  develop  the  latent  resources 
of  their  land. 

But  I  know  too  that  the  United  States 
cannot  maintain  its  position  as  the  bas¬ 
tion  and  beacon  of  freedom  unless  the 


development  of  our  own  natural  water 
resources,  the  thriving  industry  and 
booming  commerce  which  follow  in  its 
wake,  keep  pace  with  the  burgeoning 
growth  of  our  population. 

Recently,  the  Chief  of  our  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  after  a  visit  to  the  Middle 
East,  made  a  signally  interesting  obser¬ 
vation.  He  is  what  he  said : 

Last  month  I  flew  over  a  part  of  far-off 
Iran,  which  formerly  was  known  as  Persia, 
south  of  the  capital  city,  Teheran.  Centuries 
ago  a  Persian  poet  walked  some  200  miles 
across  that  land,  and  he  described  how  not 
once  did  he  step  from  beneath  the  shade  of 
trees  which  grew  along  the  irrigation  ditches. 
He  told  about  flowers  and  fields  full  of  grain 
and  melons.  As  I  passed  overhead,  I 
searched,  but  could  see  only  one  shadow, 
that  of  the  plane,  on  the  hard  desert  floor. 
Two  hours  later  we  came  to  the  green  fields 
and  orchards  surrounding  Baghdad,  .on  the 
Tigris  River.  Having  seen  how  badly  water 
was  needed  and  lacking  in  the  region,  I 
expected  to  find  the  Tigris  little  but  a  dried 
streambed.  Instead,  there  below  us  was  a 
large  river.  Then  I  understood  why  the  val¬ 
ley  that  gave  birth  to  the  earliest  civiliza¬ 
tions,  provided  sustenance  to  ancient  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  prospered  until  its  irrigation  works 
were  deliberately  destroyed  by  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Genghis  Khan  was  now,  save  for  iso¬ 
lated  spots,  a  barren  desert.  The  reason  is 
simple;  The  modern  inhabitants  are  utiliz¬ 
ing  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  capacity  of 
the  water  that  flows  through  the  parched 
land.  We  must  make  sure  that  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  unlike  Iran  and  Iraq,  we  will  develop  to 
the  fullest  our  water  resources  as  we  need 
them. 

There  is  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  resources  in  other 
free  lands.  There  is  need  also  for  their 
development  in  the  United  States.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  yardsticks  for  the 
determination  of  these  needs,  let  us 
make  the  same  yardstick  apply  in  both 
cases. 

There  are  $440  million  that  have  been 
obligated  by  ICA  and  its  predecessors 
for  water  resource  development  in  for¬ 
eign  lands.  Who  can  identify  them? 
I  have  here  a  list  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  measure  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  beneflts-to-cost  ratio.  They  have 
not  been  examined  by  our  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers,  nor  by  our  Bureau  of  the  Bud¬ 
get.  They  have  not  been  examined  from 
the  standpoint  of  local  cost  participa¬ 
tion  that  is  required  on  each  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  projects;  nor  from  the  standpoint 
of  local  land  enhancement.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  not  only  more  acceptable  to 
our  people  but  it  would  be  more  justifi¬ 
able  to  Congress  to  have  assm’ance  that 
these  projects  for  which  we  are  granting 
funds  met  the  same  criteria  that  are  de¬ 
manded  of  the  projects  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  correct 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  does  not  go 
anywhere  near  as  far  as  our  own  re¬ 
quirements  in  setting  up  standards  for 
this  improvement? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  amendment 
merely  requires  economic  justification. 
It  simply  says  that  no  fimds  will  be 
made  available  for  any  water  resource 
project  in  a  foreign  country  that  does 
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not  meet  the  benefit-to-cost  standard 
or  the  economic  feasibility  requirement 
established  for  similar  projects  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  In  relation 
to  that,  I  want  to  commend  the  state¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  made  about  his  sup¬ 
porting  this  legislation  in  the  past. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  those 
of  us  who  are  proposing  and  supporting 
this  amendment  have  also  been  sup¬ 
porters  of  this  legislation  in  the  past 
and  at  present,  by  contrast  with  a  lot 
of  people  we  have  worked  with  but  who 
have  lately  failed  to  support  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  my  colleague 
Is  right.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  delighted  to  wel¬ 
come  to  the  ranks  of  those  w'ho  are  in 
the  minority  who  insist  that  standards 
set  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg^et  should 
be  observed  in  public  works  projects; 
and  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  this  is  not  a 
100-percent  change  of  position  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  proposing  this 
amendment  as  compared  with  their  po¬ 
sition  on  the  Public  Works  Bill  when  it 

I  was  before  the  House  when  they  tried 
to  get  new  projects  in  that  were  not  ap¬ 
proved  and  did  not  meet  those  very 
standards? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  \yould  answer  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  this  is  not  any 
material  change  in  our  position.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  a  100-pei-cent  change.  If 
it  is  a  change  at  all,  this  is  a  .6  of  1  per¬ 
cent  change.  That  is  the  only  difference 
in  the  total  economic  value  of  those 
projects  which  were  approved  by  this 
Congress  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill 
without  the  exp^ress  approval  of  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  think  that 
the  projects  contained  in  our  Rivers  and 
Harbors  bill  were  justified.  Obviously, 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  felt  the  same  way,  because  after 
careful  consideration  and  full  discussion, 
each  of  those  projects  was  approved  by 
a  substantial  majority  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate. 

^  I  simply  believe  that  we  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  would  like  to  feel  that  same  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  similar  projects  contained 
in  the  mutual  security  authorization. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  take  the  full  5  minutes  to  which 
I  am  entitled,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do 
want  to  point  out  the  fact  that  it  seems 
to  me  this  is  a  100-percent  switch  in 
position  on  the  part  of  those  who  came 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee  re¬ 
fusing  to  accept  the  standards  set  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  who  have 
criticized  and  castigated  the  President 
because  of  his  insistence  that  these 
accepted  standards  should  be  recognized, 
and  on  which  he  based  his  veto  of  the 
omnibus  bill.  I  am  delighted  to  wel¬ 
come  them  to  our  ranks  and  I  trust  they 
will  support  us  on  the  public  works  bill 
that  has  been  introduced  by  a  large 
number  of  minority  members  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  that  does  ac¬ 
cept  the  standards  set  out  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  message  at  which  time  these 
reasons  were  explained,  and  are  the  very 


standards  for  which  they  are  now  argu¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  this  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  trust  this  bill  on  public  works,  which 
recognizes  these  standards,  reiterated  by 
the  President,  and  which  they  are  now 
advocating,  will  be  voted  out  of  commit¬ 
tee  as  so  many  minority  members  have 
advocated,  so  that  the  vast  number  of 
projects  that  are  good  projects  can  be 
proceeded  with. 

The  bill  that  has  been  introduced  au¬ 
thorized  114  of  the  projects,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  those  contained  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  bill  would  also  be  brought  into  con¬ 
formity  with  the  President's  recommen¬ 
dations,  exactly  what  the  majority  is 
now  suggesting  in  this  ameirdment.  The 
proposed  amendment  conforms  with  the 
President’s  suggestion  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  only 
10  of  the  total  number  of  projects  in¬ 
volved. 

I  hope  this  amendment  this  afternoon 
is  being  offered  in  good  faith.  If  it  is 
offered  in  good  faith  I  trust  that  the 
Public  Works  Committee  will  get  busy  at 
once  and  vote  out  a  bill  consistent  with 
this  amendment  now  being  offered  to 
this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chaii’man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  First  of 
all,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  being  offered  in  keeping 
with  the  President’s  veto,  because  the 
President  is  opposed  to  this  amendment; 
and,  according  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  he  and  the  other  members  of 
oiir  committee  cannot  even  take  a 
breath  without  permission  from  the 
President. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  do  not  yield  further, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  support  our  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida  has  put  it  very  prop¬ 
erly,  that  this  is  no  place  or  time  to 
make  a  determination  about  the  wisdom 
or  lack  of  wisdom  of  the  President’s  veto 
of  the  public  works  bill.  I  am  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  but  for  this  veto  we  would 
not  have  this  amendment  at  all.  I  think 
we  ought  to  go  ahead  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  and  meet  the  other  issue 
in  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  w'hich 
I  am  a  member,  is  going  a  little  too  far 
when  he  says  we  cannot  take  a  breath 
without  the  President  giving  us  permis¬ 
sion. 

I  want  to  say  just  this,  that  on  that 
Public  Works  Committee  we  sat  for 
weeks  and  months  with  a  Democratic 
chairman  who  told  us  in  the  1st  session 
of  the  85th  Congress  that  he  wanted  us 
to  come  in  with  a  clean  bill.  We  worked 


very  diligently,  and  if  some  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  had 
exercised  the  same  diligence  and  con¬ 
scientious  effort  we  would  not  now  be 
talking  about  the  cause  of  the  President's 
veto. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  emi¬ 
nently  correct.  I  recall  when  so  many 
Members  of  the  majority  side  were  go¬ 
ing  about  bragging  how  great  a  percent¬ 
age  of  the  time  they  supported  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States.  I  can  recall 
also  that  last  year  when  this  discussion 
was  had  with  regard  to  whether  or  not 
we  should  increase  the  national  indebt¬ 
edness,  as  the  President  had  requested, 
that  the  majority  was  not  going  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it. 

So,  it  appears  that  they  accept  his 
leadership  when  they  see  fit  to  do  so 
and  do  not  when  they  do  not  see  fit  to 
do  so.  Now,  I  would  suggest  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  in  the  majority  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  we  get 
down  to  business  on  this  public  works 
bill,  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
hear  so  much  about  doing  something 
for  the  recession,  so  let  us  get  down  to 
work  on  this  public  works  bill  and  let  us 
vote  out  a  good  bill  that  will  not  be 
prejudiced  by  this  debate. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Smith!  over  there;  Did  you  say  we  on 
this  side  did  not  do  anything  without 
the  Pi’esident’s  knowledge  and  approval? 
If  you  did,  I  want  you  to  repeat  it  in  my 
behalf. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  I  said  that 
the  members  of  the  minority  on  the 
Public  Worlcs  Committee  take  no  step 
without  the  approval  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  I  will  let  that 
stand  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  a  doubt  the 
pending  amendment  is  soimd  and  desir¬ 
able.  I  think  we  can  fortify  our  support 
for  the  amendment  by  going  directly  to 
the  record.  I  hope  that  I  may  have  your 
attention  while  I  read  from  testimony 
by  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Douglas  Dillon.  He  made  this  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
last  year,  and  I  quote: 

If  the  receiving  country  were  a  subsidiary 
of  our  Government,  like  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  then  we  could  know  that  a  given 
project  would  be  well  planned  and  well 
carried  out  and  would  warrant  the  allocation 
of  so  much  money  in  a  given  period  of  time. 
When  we  were  dealing  with  independent 
countries,  which  were  free  to  make  their 
own  mistakes,  we  could  not  have  that  as¬ 
surance. 

Secretary  Dillon  has  certainly  ac¬ 
knowledged  here  that  there  is  no  control 
whatsoever  under  the  program  as  it  is 
now  operated. 

I  have  read  to  you  from  page  804  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  hear- 
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ings  for  last  year,  and  Mr.  Dillon  has 
frankly  admitted  that  these  projects  are 
not  properly  supervised,  are  not  well 
planned,  and  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  expenditures  are  justified  or 
not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmondson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Edmondson) 
there  were — ayes  96,  noes  70. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rest  of  the 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  for 
amendment.  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  all  debate  on  this  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  5:45  p.  m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  if  he  knows  how  many  amend¬ 
ments  are  pending? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  there  are  only 
about  three. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  this  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  5:45 
p.  m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

CHAPTER  V - REORGANIZATION  OP  MUTUAL  SECU¬ 

RITY  ACT  OF  1954  AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
LAWS 

Reorganisation  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954 

Sec.  501.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  heading  of  title  I  and 
of  chapter  I  of  such  title,  and  immediately 
before  section  101,  insert  the  following; 

"CHAPTER  I - MILITARY  ASSISTANCE’' 

(2)  Immediately  above  section  131,  strike 
out  the  chapter  heading  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following ; 

"CHAPTER  H - ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

“Title  I — Defense  Support’’ 

(3)  In  section  131  (a),  strike  out  “chapter 
1  of  this  title”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  I.” 

(4)  In  section  131  (d),  immediately  after 
“title",  insert  “or  chapter  I.” 

(5)  Immediately  above  section  141,  strike 
out  the  chapter  heading. 

(6)  In  section  141,  immediately  after 
"title”  both  times  it  appears,  insert  “or  chap¬ 
ter  I.” 

(7)  (A)  In  section  142  (a),  strike  out 
“chapter  1  of  this  title”  each  place  it  ap¬ 
pears  and  insert  “chapter  I.” 

(B)  In  such  section  142  (a),  strike  out 
“under  this  title”  and  “purposes  of  this  title” 
each  place  they  appear  and  insert  "under 
chapter  I  or  under  this  title”  and  “purposes 
of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title,”  respectively. 

(8)  Section  142  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  act”  and. 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  “this  title.” 

(9)  Section  144  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  “under  this  title”  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  “or  chapter  I.” 


(10)  Section  202  (ta)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “401  (a)  ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“451  (a).” 

(11)  (A)  Immediately  after  section  420, 
Insert  the  foUowing  new  chapter  heading; 

“CHAPTER  III - SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 

CONTINGENCY  FUND” 

(B)  Sections  400  and  401  are  redesignated 
as  sections  450  and  451,  respectively,  of  chap¬ 
ter  III. 

(12)  Section  405  (d)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  "401”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“451.” 

(13)  Section  410  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “chapter  I.” 

(14)  Section  411  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I.” 

(15)  Immediately  above  section  601,  strike 
out  the  heading  of  title  V  and  of  phapter  1 
of  that  title  and  insert  the  following: 

"CHAPTER  IV - GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

provisions” 

(16)  Section  503  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “chapter  I.” 

(17)  (A)  Section  504  (a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “titles  II.  Ill,  and  IV,  and  chap¬ 
ter  3  of  title  I,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“chapters  II  and  III.” 

(B)  Section  504  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  I.” 

(18)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  510 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  3  of 
title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  I 
of  chapter  II.” 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  510  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “title  II  or  chapter  3 
of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title 
I  or  II  of  chapter  II.” 

(19)  Section  511  (a)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  "title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“chapter  I  or  title  I  of  chapter  II.” 

(20)  Section  511  (c)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I.” 

( 21 )  Section  513  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“401”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “451.” 

(22)  Immediately  above  section  521,  strike 
out  the  chapter  heading. 

(23)  In  section  521  (b).  Insert  “of  chapter 
11”  immediately  after  “title  III.” 

(24)  In  section  521  (c),  strike  out  “chap¬ 
ter  3  of  title  I”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“title  I  of  chapter  II.” 

(25)  Sections  522  (c)  and  522  (d)  ,  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  1 
of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“chapter  I.” 

4,26)  Section  523  (c)  (2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I.” 

(27)  Section  524  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “chapter  I.” 

(28)  Section  534  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “400”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “450.” 

(29)  The  portion  of  section  537  (a)  which 
precedes  paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “chapter  I  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “chapter  I.” 

(30)  Section  537  (d)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “400  (a)”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “450  (a).” 

(31)  Immediately  above  section  541,  strike 
out  the  chapter  heading. 

(32)  Section  545  (c)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “chapter  I.” 

(33)  Section  545  (h)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“chapter  I.” 

(34)  Sections  545  (j)  and  545  (k)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  3  of”,  and 
by  inserting  “of  chapter  II  or  under  chapter 
III”  iiMmediateley  after  “title  IV.” 

(35)  Section  549  is  amended  by  Inserting 
“of  chanter  H”  immediately  after  “title  III.” 


May  lU 

Amendments  to  other  laws 
Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1651) ,  is  further  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section. 
Insert  the  following  new  subparagraph  be¬ 
tween  subparagraph  (4)  and  the  last  five 
lines: 

“(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  United  States  or  any  execu¬ 
tive  department.  Independent  establishment, 
or  agency  thereof  (Including  any  corporate 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States) ,  or 
any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with 
respect  to  such  contract,  where  such  con¬ 
tract  is  to  be  performed  outside  the  conti¬ 
nental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than 
title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof) ,  and  not  other¬ 
wise  within  the  coverage  of  this  section,  and 
every  such  contract  shall  contain  provisions 
requiring  that  the  contractor  (and  subcon¬ 
tractor  or  subordinate  contrctor  with  respect 
to  such  contract  (A)  shall,  before  commenc¬ 
ing  performance  of  such  contract,  provide 
for  securing  to  or  on  behalf  of  employees 
engaged  in  work  under  such  contract  the 
payment  of  compensation  and  other  bene¬ 
fits  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
(-B)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and  effect 
during  the  term  of  such  contract,  subcon¬ 
tract,  or  subordinate  contract,  or  while 
employees  are  engaged  in  work  performed 
thereunder,  the  said  security  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  compensation  and  benefits, 
but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  apply  to  any  employee  of  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is  engaged 
exclusively  in  furnishing  materials  or  sup¬ 
plies  under  his  contract.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  of  such  section, 
strike  “(3)  or  (4)”  in  the  last  sentence  and 
substitute  therefor  “(3),  (4),  or  (5)." 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  of  such  section,  in¬ 
sert  “or  in  any  work  under  subparagraph  (5) 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section”  between  “this 
section”  and  “shall  not  apply.” 

(b)  In  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  June 
28,  1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  426),  strike 
out  “$30,000”  and  insert  “$33,000”,  and  strike 
out  “$15,000”  the  first  time  it  appears  and 
insert  “$18,000.” 

(c)  In  section  101  of  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  <S. 
846),  insert  “Development  Loan  Fund;”  be¬ 
fore  “Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs.” 

(d)  In  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  11,  1956 
(70  Stat.  523),  strike  out  all  beginning  with 
“An”  down  through  “Conference  and”  and 
substitute  “There  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  annually,  for  the  annual  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  Parliamentary  Conference,  such 
sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  Group  and  approved  by  such  Con¬ 
ference,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  for  any 
year  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
total  annual  contributions  made  for  that 
year  by  all  members  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  toward  the  maintenance 
of  such  Conference,  and.” 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  act  of  July  30,  1946 

(22  U.  S.  C.  287q)  is  amended  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  following  sentences  at  the  end 
thereof:  “The  National  Commission  is 

further  avithorized  to  receive  and  accept 
services  and  gifts  or  bequests  of  money  or 
materials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educational, 
scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  as  set  forth  in  this  act 
and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization, 
Any  money  so  received  shall  be  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  subject  to 
disbursement  through  the  disbursement  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  the 
terms  of  tile  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  by 
grant  or  otherwise  until  expended :  Provided, 
That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  or  disbursed  tf  the  terms  thereof  are 
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Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  as  set  forth  In  this  act 
and  In  the  constitution  of  the  Organization. 
In  no  event  shall  the  National  Commission 
accept  gifts  or  bequests  in  excess  of  $200,000 
in  the  aggregate  In  any  1  year.  Gifts  or  be¬ 
quests  provided  for  herein  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes,  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift  to  or  for  the 
United  States.  The  National  Commission 
and  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  annual  reports  of  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  of  funds  and  bequests  received  and 
disbursed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.” 

(f)  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  joint  resolution  of  June  30,  1948, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  272a  (a)),  which 
precedes  as  apportioned”  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(a)  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  percent 
of  such  expenses.” 

(g)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1701),  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  subparagraph  between  subpara¬ 
graph  (3)  and  the  last  15  lines;  “or  (4)  to 
any  person  who  is  an  employee  specified  in 
section  1  (a)  (5)  of  the  Defense  Base  Act, 
as  amended,  if  no  compensation  is  payable 
with  respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under 
such  act,  or  to  any  person  engaged  under 
a  contract  for  his  personal  services  outside 
the  United  States  approved  and  financed  by 
the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  II 
of  chapter  II  thereof)  :  Provided,  That  in 
cases  where  the  United  States  is  not  a  formal 
party  to  contracts  approved  and  financed 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
with  respect  to  any  such  contracts,  subcon¬ 
tracts.  or  subordinate  contracts,  work  loca¬ 
tion  under  such  contracts,  subcontracts,  or 
subordinate  contracts,  or  classification  of 
employees.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
make  this  announcement  in  connection 
with  the  limitation  of  time.  The  Chair 
has  been  infonned  that  there  are  4 
amendents  pending,  2  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  DingellI  ;  1  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Scherer]; 
and  1  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Adair].  Time  will  be  allotted  to 
those  Members  standing  at  the  time  the 
limitation  motion  was  offered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Adair;  On  page 
29,  line  8,  strike  out  lines  8  through  25  on 
page  29  and  lines  1  through  7  on  page  30 
and  reletter  the  following  subsections  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sec¬ 
tion,  which  is  in  the  bill  this  year  for 
the  first  time,  gives  the  United  States 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO  the 
right  to  receive  gifts  or  bequests  to  the 
extent  of  not  more  than  $200,000  per 
year.  I  say  that  that  is  not  proper 
material  for  inclusion  in  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  bill.  When  this  measure,  or  one 
similar  to  it,  was  proposed  in  the  House 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  it  is  my  recollec¬ 
tion  that  it  was  soundly  defeated.  I 
think  if  the  committee  today  had  ade¬ 


quate  time  to  consider  my  amendment 
to  strike  out  this  subsection  there  would 
be  no  question  as  to  its  being  accepted. 
Among  other  things — and  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  this — it  provides  that  gifts 
or  bequests  to  this  Commission  for  the 
support  of  UNESCO  may  be  considered 
to  be  gifts  to  or  for  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  Federal  income,  es¬ 
tate,  or  gift  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  are  writing 
tax  legislation  in  a  mutual  security  bill. 
For  the  following  reasons,  therefore,  I 
think  that  this  portion  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill.  First,  one  sim¬ 
ilar  to  it  was  considered  by  the  House 
a  couple  of  years  ago  and  was  defeated. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  proper  matter  for 
inclusion  in  a  mutual  security  bill,  and 
thirdly,  this  is  no  place  for  tax  legisla¬ 
tion  to  be  considered. 

Therefore  I  ask  that  my  amendment 
be  supported  and  that  that  part  of  the 
bill  be  stricken. 

(Mr.  ADAIR  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mai'ks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  fi'om  Missouri  [Mr. 
Carnahan]  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  This  section  of  the 
bill  merely  provides  that  the  National 
Commission  for  UNESCO  may  receive 
gifts.  If  there  are  those  who  want  to 
help  support  the  National  Commission 
by  gifts,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  do  so.  Such  gifts 
should  result  in  a  saving  of  money  for  the 
taxpayers  if  through  this  legislation  the 
commission  is  permitted  to  receive  the 
gifts. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  But  the  tax  exemption; 
that  is  the  trouble  with  it. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  There  are  lots  of 
organizations  to  which  money  can  be 
given  tax  free.  There  is  a  ceiling  of 
$200,000  on  the  amount  that  can  be  given 
in  any  1  year.  So  if  people  within  this 
country  want  to  help  support  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  for  UNESCO  for  that 
amount  by  their  gifts,  I  see  absolutely  no 
i-eason  why  the  gifts  should  not  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  just  one  point:  Apparently  some 
believe  that  this  section  grants  author¬ 
ity  to  make  tax-deductible  gifts  to 
UNESCO  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations.  No,  it  is  to  the  National 
Commission  for  Education,  Scientific, 
and  Cultui'al  Cooperation  which  is  not  an 
international  organization.  It  is  an 
American  commission  set  up  by  qur  law. 
Its  annual  budget  is  about  $250,000  a 
year,  and  is  in  the  regular  Department 
of  State  appropriation  bill  handled  by 
Mr.  Rooney’s  subcommittee.  It  is  a 
completely  American  organization  work¬ 
ing  in  this  field,  and  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  UNESCO. 
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Mr.  ADAIR.  Is  not  its  purpose  to  sup¬ 
port  UNESCO? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Its  purpose  Is  to  support 
international  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  cooperation.  It  works  parallel 
with  UNESCO,  and  they  cooperate,  as 
they  should,  in  this  field,  which  I  think  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  and  one  where 
we  are  in  danger  of  falling  behind.  The 
Communists  have  made  perhaps  more 
headway,  especially  scientifically,  be¬ 
cause  we  often  have  not  paid  as  much  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  If  our  pi'ivate  citizens  or 
corporations  are  willing  to  contribute 
their  money  for  this  purpose  and  thereby 
require  less  of  the  taxpayers’  money  from 
the  Congress,  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
them  that  privilege. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Judd)  there 
were — ayes  51,  noes  77. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DingellI. 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr,  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On 
page  22,  immediately  below  line  15,  insert 
the  following: 

"(m)  Add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

‘Sec.  519.  Overseais  programs  relating  to 
scientific-  and  other  significant  works ;  ( a ) 
The  Librarian  of  Congress,  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  interested  agencies,  is  authorized  to 
establish  programs  outside  of  the  United 
States  for  (1)  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  to  determine  whether  they  would 
provide  Information  of  technical  or  scientific 
significance  in  the  United  States  and 
whether  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  are  of  cultural  or  educational 
significance;  (2)  the  registry,  indexing,  bind¬ 
ing,  reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting, 
translating,  and  dissemination  of  books, 
periodicals,  and  related  materials  determined 
to  have  such  significance;  and  (3)  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  and  the  deposit  thereof  in 
research  libraries  and  other  research  centers 
in  the  United  States  specializing  in  the  areas 
to  which  they  relate. 

‘‘‘(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953, 
section  105  of  the  Agriculture  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress  may,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of. 
this  section,  or,  in  cooperation  with  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  other  agencies,  use  cur¬ 
rencies,  or  credits  for  currencies,  of  any  for¬ 
eign  government  (1)  held  or  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  United  States  and  not 
required  by  law  or  agreement  with  such  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  expended  or  used  for  another 
purp>ose,  or  (2)  made  available  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

‘‘‘(c)  In  order  to  make  additional  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  ,pf  this  section 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  an  executive  agreement  or  agreements 
with  any  foreign  government  for  the  use  of 
currencies,  or  credits  for  currencies,  of  such 
government  deposited  pursuant  to  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  under  section  142  (b)  of 
this  act,  or  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the 

Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  or  pur- 
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suant  to  section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.’  ’• 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  brief¬ 
ly,  this  amendment  does  this.  It  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Libraiy  of  Congress  to  ad¬ 
minister  for  the  first  time  a  substantial 
and  cohesive  program,  for  the  purposes 
of  evaluating  foreign,  technical,  and 
scientific,  and  cultural  materials. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  committee  has 
looked  this  amendment  over  very  thor¬ 
oughly.  We  certainly  like  the  principle 
of  the  amendment.  We  feel  also  the 
funds  should  come  from  Public  Law  40. 
We  have  a  very  favorable  report  both 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  on  this  amendment. 
The  committee  accepts  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
or  at  this  place  in  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  sets  up  an  outfit  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  which  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere  else  to  review  a  great  bunch 
of  books.  It  is  probably  as  far  away 
from  being  germane  as  it  possibly  can 
be. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  counterpart  fimds  to  do 
something  that  is  very  necessary  for 
America.  To  evaluate,  index,  and  trans¬ 
late,  compile,  collect,  and  distribute  in 
our  own  libraries  the  benefit  of  the  best 
thinking  of  the  foreign  brains. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boggs  of  Loui¬ 
siana).  The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  Chair  is  not,  of  course,  passing 
on  the  merits  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  The 
amendment  is  obviously  not  gemiane  to 
the  purposes  of  the  pending  bill.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  TAber]  was 
much  too  late  in  making  his  point  of 
order,  inasmuch  as  the  amendment  had 
already  been  read  and  debate  had 

The  '  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  was  on  his 
feet  at  the  time  and  was  recognized  by 
the  Chair  as  soon  as  the  Chair  saw  the 
gentleman  on  his  feet.  The  point  of 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  comes 
too  late. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dingell;  On 
page  22,  Immediately  below  line  15,  insert 
•the  following: 

“(m)  Add  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  519.  Overseas  programs  relating  to 
scientific  and  other  significant  works:  (a) 
The  Librarian  of  Congress,  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  Interested  agencies,  is  authorized  to 
establish  programs  outside  of  the  United 
States  for  ( 1 )  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  to  determine  whethey  they  would  pro¬ 
vide  information  of  technical  or  scientific 
significance  in  the  United  States  and  whether 
such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials 
are  of  cultural  or  educational  significance: 
(2)  the  registry,  indexing,  binding,  reproduc¬ 
tion,  cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and 
dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and  re¬ 
lated  materials  determined  to  have  such  sig¬ 
nificance:  and  (3)  the  acquisition  of  such 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and 
the  deposit  thereof  in  research  libraries  and 
other  research  centers  in  the  United  States 
specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate. 

“‘(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  in  local  currencies  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

“‘(c)  In  order  to  make  additional  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  executive  agreement  or  agreerhents  with 
any  foreign  government  for  the  use  of  cur¬ 
rencies,  or  credits  for  currencies,  of  such 
government  deposited  pursuant  to  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into  under  section  142  (b)  of 
this  act,'^br  section  115  (b)  (6)  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  or  pxirsuant 
to  section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.’  ’’ 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
It  is  not  germane  to  the  bill.  It  sets  up 
activities  and  requires  duties  of  the 
librarian.  It  sets  up  in  a  bill  designed  to 
provide  for  foreign  relief  activities  all 
over  the  United  States.  It  is  utterly  for¬ 
eign  to  the  bill  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  some  $1,274,- 
000,000  in  counterpart  funds  all  around 
the  world  being  squandered  on  all  kinds 
of  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
address  himself  to  the  point  of  order, 
please. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  attempting  to 
address  myself  to  the  point  of  order.  I 
am  proposing  an  intelligent  way  for 
spending  the  counterpart  funds  which 
will  be  derived  under  this  and  other  for¬ 
eign  aid  bills  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  this  counti’y.  I  think  that  is  mighty 
germane  to  the  matter  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Boggs).  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken.  The  same 
objections  which  prevailed  as  to  the  first 
amendment  obviously  prevail  here. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scherer:  Ou 
page  30,  line  8,  strike  all  of  subsection  (f), 
lines  8  through  14. 

(Mr.  SCHERER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.). 
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Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec¬ 
tion  (f)  of  the  present  bill  deals  with 
our  contribution  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  This  is  the  first 
4;ime  such  a  provision  has  been  contained 
in  a  mutual  security  bill.  Heretofore 
we  have  provided  for  our  contributions 
to  the  International  Labor  Organization 
by  separate  resolution.  From  time  to 
time  we  have  increased  these  funds  by 
joint  resolution.  In  fact,  the  Senate  last 
year  passed  such  a  resolution  increas¬ 
ing  our  contribution,  and  it  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  whole  subject  of  our  continued  and 
increased  contribution  to  ILO  and  our 
continued  membership  in  ILO  should  be 
carefully  considered  and  debated  by  this 
Congress,  and  should  not  be  included 
as  a  rider  in  this  bill.  We  should  spend 
hours  of  debate  on  this  subject,  because 
the  International  Labor  Organization 
today  is  nothing  but  a  forum  for  the 
promotion  of  Socialistic  and  Commu¬ 
nistic  ideology  and  the  advancement  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment.  But  whether  ILO  does  what 
its  supporters  say  or  whether  it  does 
what  I  say,  this  amendment  is  bad,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  heretofore  we 
have  placed  a  dollar  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  the  United  States’  contribu¬ 
tion  to  ILO.  If  this  amendment  that 
is  contained  in  the  bills  passed,  we  are 
giving  a  blank  check  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  to  expend  it  for  pro¬ 
grams,  the  extent  of  which  and  the  na- 
tui’e  of  which  we  know  nothing  about 
and  which  I  am  sure  in  some  cases 
will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Yet  today  we  say  what¬ 
ever  this  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion  decides  to  do,  no  matter  what 
amount  of  money  it  decides  to  expend, 
we  agree  to  pay  25  percent  of  the  cost. 
So  we  are  giving  a  blank  check  to  this 
International  Labor  Organization. 

How  can  we  reconcile  the  provisions 
of  this  section  when  in  this  Congress 
some  object  to  even  giving  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  authority,  in 
the  new  Defense  Organization  setup,  to 
transfer  funds  from  one  agency  to  an¬ 
other  or  from  one  program  to  another? 

Although  we  have  placed  a  ceiling  on 
the  total  appropriation  for  the  Defense 
Department,  we  hesitate  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  author¬ 
ity  to  even  transfer  funds.  But  by  this 
section  we  are  giving  to  an  international 
organization  over  which  we  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  control,  over  whose  programs 
we  have  no  control,  the  right  to  spend 
as  much  money  as  they  want  and  we 
wil  pay  25  percent  of  it.  We  will  rue 
the  day  we  adopt  legislation  like  this. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to- the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section  of  the  bill 
merely  provides  that  the  ceiling  on  our 
contribution  to  ILO  shall  not  exceed 
25  percent  of  the  budget  of  that  organi¬ 
zation.  That  is  what  we  have  been  pay¬ 
ing  for  years,  and  it  is  lower  than  our 
assessment  in  most  of  the  other  special¬ 
ized  agencies. 

It  is  no  blank  check,  because  the 
money  must  be  appropriated  every  year 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  pay 
this  amount.  We  have  here  just  the 
simple  question  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
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going  to  pay  our  regular  assessment  to 
an  organization  in  which  we  hold  active 
membership. 

The  dollar  limit  on  our  payment  now 
is  less  than  our  share.  We  are  in  ar¬ 
rears.  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
be  a  member  of  the  organization  we 
ought  at  least  to  pay  our  dues,  and  that 
is  what  this  section  of  the  bill  is  de¬ 
signed  to  do.  We  pay  25  percent  of  the 
budget  each  year,  and  that  is  the  limit; 
we  will  pay  no  more  if  this  section  stays 
in  the  bill.  At  the  present  time  the  dol¬ 
lar  limit  is  less  than  our  25  percent. 

I  would  have  no  objection  to  adding 
also  a  dollar  limit,  but  the  25-percent 
ceiling  alone  is  probably  better  than 
adding  a  dollar  limit.  I  ask  that  the 
pending  amendment  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
first  of  all  this  amendment  is  not  an  un¬ 
precedented  procedure,  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  What  we  are  doing  now  for  ILO 
is  just  what  we  did  in  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  bill  year  before  last  for  the  World 
Health  Organization.  It  had  been  done 
previously  for  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  To  put  a  percentage  limi¬ 
tation  on  our  contribution  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  having  a  dollar  ceiling 
which  has  to  be  lifted  from  time  to 
time. 

Let  me  also  remind  you  that  percent¬ 
agewise,  the  ceiling  on  our  share  of  the 
budget  of  ILO  is  25  percent,  which  is 
the  lowest  of  any  such  innternational  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  we  are  a  member. 
In  World  Health  Organization,  our  share 
is  32.34  percent:  UNESCO,  31.3  percent; 
and  the  United  Nations  itself,  the  par¬ 
ent  organization,  32.5  percent.  I  should 
like  to  bring  our  share  of  those  budgets 
down  to  30  percent,  and  to  keep  the 
ceiling  on  ILO  at  25  percent.  To  make 
our  ceiling  $3  million,  as  originally  pro¬ 
posed,  would  allow  our  share  to  go  up  to 
30  percent  or  more  for  ILO,  too. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  it  is  bad  to  have  the 
United  States  in  arrears  in  its  dues  for 
in  an  organization  of  this  sort — in  fact, 
in  any  organization  to  which  we  belong. 
Either  we  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  up  in 
full  or  else  get  out  of  the  organization. 

Sometimes  the  charge  has  been  made 
that  the  ILO  is  dominated  by  the  Com¬ 
munists.  I  took  occasion  to  check  on 
this  and  found  that  there  have  been 
consistently  larger  majorities  against 
proposals  and  maneuvei’s  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  the  ILO  than  in  the  United 
Nations  itself. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  the  ILO  the  United  States  has  but  1 
vote  out  of  79? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes;  that  is  the  situation 
in  the  United  Nations  and  all  the  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies.  We  have  never  suf¬ 
fered  because  of  that  fact.  Our  positions 
have  been  sound  and  they  have  won  ma¬ 
jority  support'.  I  repeat  that  in  the  ILO 
we  have  consistently  received  larger  ma¬ 


jorities  over  the  Communists  than  in 
any  other  similar  organization. 

Mr,  SCHERER.  That  is  not  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Scherer]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  in¬ 
formed  that  thei'e  are  no  further  amend¬ 
ments  at  the  Clerk’s  desk.  The  Chair 
has  on  the  list  to  be  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Knox], 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hoffman],  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers],  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys],  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]. 
Do  these  gentlemen  desire  to  be  recog¬ 
nized? 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
recognition. 

'The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  KNOX  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  mutual  security  bill  which 
is  before  the  House  for  consideration 
today  basically  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  unexpended  balance  now 
remaining  in  the  fund.  June  30,  esti¬ 
mate  is  $5,194,000,000  of  unexpended 
funds,  and  with  the  addition  of  the 
amount  that  is  in  the  bill  today,  we  will 
have  over  $8  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amount,  of  course, 
would  be  an  amount  equal  to  what  the 
ICA  and  military  could  spend  in  a  period 
of  2  years,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the 
stockpiling  of  American  tax  dollars  for 
foreign  aid. 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  each  year  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress  and  the  foreign  aid  bill  has 
been  debated,  I  have  been  struck  with 
one  prominent  fact:  there  are  on  hand 
billions  of  dollars  of  unspent  funds  for 
this  program  at  the  time  we  are  asked  to 
appropriate  additional  moneys  for  it. 
Last  year  we  were  told,  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  cut  by  millions  of  dollars 
that  the  results  would  be  disastrous,  yet 
nothing  happened,  rather,  thei'e  are 
again  billions  left  over.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  year  the  Congress 
should  face  this  problem  of  excess  au¬ 
thorizations  and  excess  appropriations 
and  begin  to  relieve  the  bm-den  that  has 
been  borne  by  the  American  taxpayers 
for  10  years  in  the  amount  of  over  $50 
billion  for  foreign  aid. 

That  there  is  more  money  on  hand 
than  is  prudent  is  borne  out  in  the  mi¬ 
nority  committee’s  report,  as  follows: 

The  mutual  security  program  is  over- 
funded.  It  is  estimated  that  as  of  June  30, 
1958,  there  will  be  a  total  unexpended 
balance  of  $5,194,922,000.  To  this  the  bill 
under  consideration  adds  a  new  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $2,958,900,000.  In  addition,  the  ap¬ 
propriation  request  Includes  $644,192,500 
which  was  authorized  last  year.  This  will 
make  a  total  dollar  pipeline  of  $8,798,014,- 
500.  There  must  also  be  added,  however,  a 
total  of  $1,861,887,000  in  Tinexpended  mu¬ 
tual  security  local  currencies  and  Public  Law 
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480  currencies  administered  by  mutual  se¬ 
curity  agencies.  There  must  also  be  added 
the  anticipated  deposits  during  fiscal  year 
1959  of  additional  local  currencies  similar 
to  those  above  of  $1,469,406,000.  These  sums 
when  added  together  mean  that  there  will  be 
$12,129,307,500  in  the  pipeline  consisting  of 
$8,798,014,500  in  dollars  and  $3,331,293,000 
in  local  currencies. 

Although  many  of  the  local  currencies  can¬ 
not  be  uesd  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
dollars,  local  currencies  could,  if  the  effort 
were  made,  greatly  reduce  the  request  for 
additional  dollar  authorizations.  To  grant 
additional  funds,  when  such  huge  sums  are 
already  available,  is  clearly  unnecessary. 
Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  use  more 
efficiently  funds  in  the  pipeline,  rather  than 
to  authorize  additional  billions. 

Also,  I  am  greatly  concerned  with  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  House.  Both  have  been  critical  of 
the  lack  of  planning  that  exists  in  the 
program;  of  the  administration  of  it;  and 
of  the  lack  of  audit.  Discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  also  brought  out  the 
fact  that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
committee  know  in  advance  what  speciflc 
programs  are  to  be  undertaken. 

Each  year  I  send  out  an  annual  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  the  people  of  my  district, 
and  each  year  the  people  have  percent¬ 
agewise  consistently  voted  against  for¬ 
eign  aid.  This  year  almost  28,000  people 
have  answered  this  questionnaire.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  “Do  you  favor  ad¬ 
ditional  foreign  aid  while  there  are  on 
hand  unexpended  funds,”  83.8  percent 
voted  “No.”  To  the  question,  “Do  you 
favor  a  reduction  of  foreign  aid  funds?” 
85.6  percent  voted  “Yes.” 

I  know  that  the  people  of  my  district 
are  vitally  concerned  and  distressed  with 
this  program.  The  anti-American  dem¬ 
onstrations  that  have  been  taking  place 
the  last  few  days  in  various  places  all 
over  the  world  certainly  point  up  the 
need  for  this  program  to  be  critically 
reevaluated  and  changes  made.  It  is 
my  feeling  that  more  effort  should  be 
made  to  help  our  friends  through  agen¬ 
cies  such  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  World  Bank  rather  than  through 
grants  and  gifts  made  in  an  attempt  to 
buy  friendship.  Business  loans  rather 
than  outright  grants  result  in  mutual  re¬ 
spect  between  countries  and  lay  a  Arm 
basis  for  friendly  relations  not  based  on 
coercion. 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  mutual-security 
bill.  As  I  have  listened  to  some  of  my 
colleagues  during  the  last  2  days,  I  could 
well  believe  that  the  events  of  the  past 
15  years  have  made  no  impression  on 
them.  It  is  as  though  time  has  stood 
still. 

A  revolution  has  occurred  in  the  past 
15  years  throughout  the  world.  Empires 
have  crumbled.  Three-quarters  of  a  bil¬ 
lion  people  have  broken  the  bonds  of  co¬ 
lonialism.  They  are  floundering  in 
heavy  political  and  economic  seas.  They 
need  our  help.  They  will  either  join  the 
free  world  or  the  slave  world. 
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More  than  one-third  of  the  world’s 
population  is  behind  the  Communist 
iron  curtain. 

Another  third  are  among  the  fi-ee 
world  allies. 

The  final  third  are  uncommitted.  It 
is  this  third  of  the  world’s  people  and 
resources  for  which  we  struggle  in  the 
cold  war.  This  third  will  be  the  decid¬ 
ing  factor  as  to  whether  men  shall  be 
slave  or  free.  I  said  that  the  world  is 
experiencing  a  world  revolution. 

This  revolution  is  tailing  place  in  the 
field  of  chemistry,  in  the  field  of  indus¬ 
trial  production,  in  the  field  of  political 
structures,  and  in  the  field  of  war-mak¬ 
ing  capacity. 

In  chemistry  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  new  miracle  drugs  such  as  cortisone 
and  the  Salk  vaccine.  Chemical  discov¬ 
eries  that  are  incalculable  benefits  to 
suffering  humanity. 

In  industrial  production  we  see  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  doubled 
in  the  past  few  years — we  see  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  Soviets  rise  by  a  factor  of 
five  since  1945.  We  see  Japan  and  West 
Germany  developing  anew  their  indus¬ 
trial  power. 

The  capacity  to  destroy  by  the  new 
nuclear  weapons  of  war  cannot  be  de¬ 
fined  or  estimated.  One  hydrogen  bomb 
can  release  10  or  15  times  all  the  power 
of  bombs  dropped  in  World  War  II. 

We  have  stockpiles  in  the  three  atomic- 
hydrogen  weapon-owning  nations  that 
are  enough  in  size  and  number  to  destroy 
every  military  target  and  industrial  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  world.  The  subsequent  casual¬ 
ties  of  human  life  would,  if  these  weap¬ 
ons  are  used,  have  to  be  cormted  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  preventing  nuclear  war  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  challenge  to  man  today.  These  are 
the  reasons  that  the  techniques,  the 
know-how,  the  technical  knowledge  of 
our  high-production  society  must  be 
brought  to  our  friends  in  the  free  and 
uncommitted  world. 

We  are  spending  $40  billion  per  year 
in  defense  expenditures  to  make  war  or 
to  defend  ourselves  from  those  who  might 
make  war  against  us. 

Is  it  too  much  to  spend?  Is  it  too 
much  to  gamble  for  peace  to  ask  that 
less  than  10  percent  of  that  annual 
amount  be  spent  for  strengthening  our 
friends  in  the  free  world?  Is  it  too  much 
to  spend  to  strengthen  new  nations,  re¬ 
cently  organized  and'  desperately  trying 
to  gain  stability? 

The  alternative  to  our  assistance,  of 
course,  is  Soviet  assistance.  If  we  are 
to  leave  the  field  of  competition  for  the 
minds  of  free  men,  then  let  us  take  the 
position  of  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
oppose  any  form  of  mutual-security  aid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
LMr.  Staggers], 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  first 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  for  this 
bill  and  will  vote  for  it,  but  I  am  going 
to  do  so  reluctantly  because  of  so  much 
unemployment  in  my  district.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  Americans  who 
cannot  understand  their  children  being 
hungry  and  we  sending  so  many  billions 


of  dollars  abroad.  However,  I  believe  It 
has  an  ultimate  good  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  clipping 
showing  one  of  the  large  plants  in  my 
district,  a  Government-owned  plant, 
that  cost  $65  million  when  it  was  built. 
Now  it  would  cost  $150  million.  It  is 
going  to  close  on  June  30,  and  all  of  the 
people  will  be  out  of  work.  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  administration  or  those 
in  charge  that  they  keep  this  plant 
operating  and  keep  the  men  and  women 
there  employed.  As  far  as  foreign  aid 
is  concerned,  they  could  use  the  prod¬ 
ucts  they  are  producing  there  now,  and 
in  that  way  the  people  could  be  kept  at 
work  and  their  children  fed.  I  will  vote 
for  the  bill,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  my 
people  who  cannot  understand  why 
Americans  are  voting  for  this  program 
and  not  voting  for  something  to  keep 
Americans  clothed  and  fed. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  gentleman"  and  have  the  Record 
show  the  gentleman  from  the  Third  West 
Virginia  Congressional  District  has  no 
intention  of  voting  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  days 
of  mythology  are  not  yet  past.  In  grade 
school  we  were  taught  that  it  was  only 
in  ancient  times  that  men  believed  in 
myths  and  fables.  But  since  the  Second 
World  War,  we  have  witnessed  the 
growth  of  a  new  age,  or  myth  and  fable. 
It  is  an  age  in  which  we  are  told  that 
American  foreign  aid  given  to  nations 
all  over  the  globe  will  assure  peace, 
friendship,  and  the  growth  of  democ¬ 
racy.  'These  are  convenient  beliefs. 
They  permit  us  rest  from  the  rigors  of 
American  leadership  in  world  affairs  and 
cultivate  the  vision  of  a  delightful  world 
that  never  was.  But  alas  they  are  only 
myths.  They  do  not  conform  to  reality. 
They  are  myths  that  are  costly  to  the 
national  pocketbook  and  more  impor¬ 
tant,  they  are  costly  to  the  defense  of 
American  security  itself. 

The  foreign  aid  bill  is  again  before  us. 
The  present  bill  authorizes  an  additional 
expenditure  of  $2.96  billion.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  during  my  previous  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  voted 
for  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 
I  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  certain 
features  of  it  and  I  have,  over  the  years, 
supported  those  amendments  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was  to  reduce  the  total 
amounts  or  to  delete  authorizations  for 
expenditures  of  money  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  India  and  Yugoslavia, 
countries  which  can  never  be  fully  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  take  a  firm  stand  with 
America  against  Communist  Russia. 

I  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
criticisms  and  objections  which  have 
been  made  in  the  past  to  this  legislation 
would  be  met  finally  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  that  we  could  begin  to  look 
forward  to  a  reduction  in  expenditures 
for  the  program.  I  now  see  no  such 
reduction  in  sight.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  program  will 
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not  only  be  conducted  at  its  present 
levels  but  it  will  apparently  be  expanded 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  am  in  favor  of 
authorizing  further  expenditures  for 
military  assistance  to  some  countries. 
But  I  am  opposed  to  furnishing  massive 
amounts  of  assistance  to  countries  that 
are  either  neutral  or  that  lean  toward 
the  Soviet  Union. 

There  has  been  no  consistency  in  our 
approach  in  recent  years,  and  in  some 
cases,  our  aid  has  even  been  more  sub¬ 
stantial  for  neutrals  than  for  o\jr 
friends.  Military  equipment  has  been 
provided  to  some  countries  in  which 
instances  the  equipment  has  had  no 
relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  or  of  other  nations  to  meet  So¬ 
viet  aggression.  Much  of  our  military 
assistance  is  beyond  the  capacity, 
of  some  of  the  recipient  nations  to  util¬ 
ize.  In  many  instances,  the  assistance 
is  resented  by  the  local  populations  as 
representing  an  effort  by  the  United 
States  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  nations  involved.  Some  of 
the  equipment  has  been  used  by  reci¬ 
pient  governments  for  the  subjection  of 
the  local  populations  or  for  tise  against 
friendly  neighboring  countries.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  voting  against  the  bill 
this  year  as  a  protest  against  such  util¬ 
ization  of  our  military  assistance.  I 
cannot  vote  to  authorize  the  adminis¬ 
trationwide  latitude  in  the  handling  of 
additional  billions  of  dollars  for  for¬ 
eign  aid,  much  of  which  is  wasted,  while 
the  same  administration  shows  so  little 
urgency  in  the  matter  of  stemming  the 
decline  of  our  country’s  domestic  econ¬ 
omy  at  a  time  when  over  five  milhon 
Americans  are  out  of  work  and  addi¬ 
tional  untold  numbers  are  working  only 
part  time.  Moreover,  my  vote  is  a  pro¬ 
test  against  certain  other  features  of 
the  program  as  it  is  presently  being 
carried  out,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  ex¬ 
plain  these. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  loss 
of  congressional  control  over  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program  continues  and 
increases  with  each  passing  year.  Last 
year  the  Congress  authorized  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  military  assistance  funds  on 
a  no-year  basis,  the.  funds  to  continue 
available  until  obligated  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  fiscal  years.  The  error  is  re¬ 
peated  in  this  year’s  bill. 

Secondly,  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
overfunded.  It  is  estimated  that  as  of 
June  30,  1958,  there  will  be  a  total  un¬ 
expended  balance  of  $5,194,922,000.  ’The 
present  bill  would  authorize  an  addi¬ 
tional  $2,958,900,000.  In  addition,  the 
appropriation  request  includes  $644,- 
192,500  which  was  authorized  last  year. 
This  makes  a  total  dollar  pipeline  of 
$8,798,014,500,  but  there  must  also  be 
added  a  total  of  $1,861,887,000  in  un¬ 
expended  mutual  security  local  cur¬ 
rencies  and  Public  Law  480  currencies 
administered  by  mutual  security  agen¬ 
cies.  There  must  also  be  added  the 
anticipated  deposits  during  fiscal  year 
1959  of  additional  local  currencies  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  I  have  already  mentioned 
in  the  amount  of  $1,469,406,000.  In  add¬ 
ing  these  sums  together  we  find  that 
there  will  be  $12,129,307,500  in  the  pipe- 
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line.  To  grant  additional  funds  when 
such  tremendous  sums  are  already  avail¬ 
able  is  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

A  third  objection  is  that  inefficiency 
in  the  handling  of  the  program  is,  in 
many  instances,  shocking.  Over  the 
past  nine  months  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  has  released  12  reports  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program,  one  covering 
operation  of  the  program  generally,  an¬ 
other  covering  the  Army’s  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  portion  of  the  program,  one 
covering  redistribution  of  excesses,  and 
the  remainder  covering  individual  coun¬ 
try  programs.  The  Comptroller  General, 
in  each  of  these  reports,  criticized  slip¬ 
shod  programing,  faulty  execution  of 
military  assistance,  and  faulty  program¬ 
ing.  Numerous  instances  were  reported 
where  material  was  programed  even 
though  the  material  was  already  on  hand 
in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  I'ecipient 
country  or  in  a  neighboring  coimtry  in 
surplus  quantities.  In  one  case,  vehicles 
were  programed  and  radios  for  the  ve¬ 
hicles  were  similarly  programed.  The 
radios  remained  scheduled  for  delivery 
even  after  the  vehicles  had  been  deleted 
from  the  program.  The  Comptroller 
General  also  found  that  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  military  assistance,  band  instru¬ 
ments  and  water  coolers  were  programed 
for  Turkey,  and  nylon  stockings  for 
Korea.  Equipment  has  been  programed 
under  grant  aid  in  Japan  even  though 
a  capability  reportedly  existed  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  items  in  Japan. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
deficiencies  in  programing  and  adminis¬ 
tration  found  by  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral.  Other  examples  could  be  given  but 
the  information  has  been  classified  by 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

An  additional  objection,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  that  the  military-assistance 
program  had  never,  up  until  the  time 
of  the  Comptroller  General’s  review, 
been  subject  to  a  systematic  and  con¬ 
tinuous  internal  audit  and  management 
review  and  the  Comptroller  General 
made  this  statement  himself  when  he 
appeared  before  the  committee  during 
the  hearings.  Consequently,  there  have 
been  an  inadequate  control  of  docu¬ 
ments,  inaccurate  recordkeeping,  and 
lags  in  reporting  deliveries.  Spare-parts 
requirements  have  not  been  computed 
accurately  due  to  the  use  of  unreliable 
data  and  lack  of  information  as  to  coun¬ 
try  stock  balances  and  spare-parts  con¬ 
sumption.  In  some  cases  excess  spare 
parts  have  been  disposed  of  as  surplus 
in  a  country  while  requisitions  for  the 
same  items  were  concurrently  being 
processed  for  delivery  from  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  surplus  items  of 
United  States  equipment  have  been  so 
cheaply  sold  at  giveaway  prices  abroad 
that  it  has,  in  some  instances,  become  a 
racket.  The  items  are  even  resold  to 
markets  in  the  United  States  cheaper 
than  our  own  manufacturers  can  pro¬ 
duce  them.  This  has  been  true  of  auto¬ 
mobile  parts  and  firearms  that  have  been 
returned  after  surplus  sales  abroad. 

I  also  object  to  the  bill  before  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  it  includes  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  both  military  and  economic 
assistance.  Separation  of  the  program 
into  its  two  major  components  would 


facilitate  an  informed  evaluation  by  the 
public  and  the  Congress  of  the  different 
elements  of  the  program.  I  think  that 
military  assistance  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance  should  be  voted  on  in  separate  bills, 
thus  permitting  each  to  stand  or  fall 
on  its  own  merits.  The  way  the  bill  is 
before  us  today  we  are  forced  to  vote 
for  all  or  nothing.  The  military-assist¬ 
ance  items  should  be  included  in  the 
regular  defense  budget  and  removed 
from  the  so-called  foreign-aid  bill.  The 
Defense  Department  handles  the  mili¬ 
tary  part  of  the  program  anyhow,  and 
the  military  items  should  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  that  Department’s  budget 
when  it  comes  before  the  House. 

Defense  is  defense  and  there  should 
be  no  attempt  to  camouflage  the  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  part  of  the  program 
with  a  military  assistance  cloak  and  vice 
versa.  Each  should  be  considered  sepa¬ 
rately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  oppose  foreign 
aid  that  is  wisely  conceived  and  well 
executed.  But  today  our  foreign  aid 
program  does  not  measure  up  to  either 
of  these  standards.  What  we  must  do, 
I  believe,  is  to  see  foreign  aid  for  what 
it  really  is  and  stop  looking  at  it  through 
glasses  of  rose-colored  cellophane.  When 
I  say  we  have  built  a  mythology  about 
foreign  aid,  I  mean  exactly  that.  I  mean 
that  our  foreign  aid  is  not  going  to  make 
one  single  solitary  nation  a  friend  for 
the  United  States,  no  matter  how  many 
billions  we  pour  into  that  nation’s  de¬ 
fense  establishment  or  its  economic 
development  program.  Nor  is  there  any 
guaranty,  whatsoever,  that  any  newly 
emerging  nation  in  Asia  or  Africa  is  going 
to  develop  into  a  democracy  rather  than 
a  dictatorship  just  because  it  receives  aid 
from  the  United  States.  Likewise  it  is 
utter  and  tragic  nonsense  to  think  that 
an  increase  in  the  level  of  economic  well¬ 
being  in  a  foreign  country  is  going  to 
make  that  country  peace  loving.  And  it 
is  rank  irresponsibility  to  try  to  make 
the  American  people  believe  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  foreign  aid  appropriations  is  a 
substitute  for  doing  the  hard  work  of 
formulating  a  sound  American  foreign 
policy. 

If  this  mythology  is  stripped  away, 
we  will  see  that  foreign  aid  is  actually 
one  of  many  important  instruments  we 
have  used  to  achieve  the  goals  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  past  decade.  But 
foreign  aid  is  not  a  policy  in  itself;  it 
is  only  one  instrument  by  which  policy 
is  carried  out.  Foreign  aid  will  not 
even  be  an  effective  instrument  unless 
there  is  clear,  vigorous  and  realistic 
foreign-policy  leadership  from  the 
President.  But  during  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
lack  of  coordinated  administrative  pol¬ 
icy.  Congress  cannot  supply  this  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Nation.  It  must  come  from 
the  President  who  speaks  for  all  the 
people  in  our  relations  with  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments.  But  Congress  can  expose  the 
foreign  aid  mythology  promoted  by  the 
Goverament  and  it  can  insist  upon  the 
necessity  that  foreign  aid  be  conceived 
in  a  new  and  realistic  light  as  the  in¬ 
strument  of  a  new  and  realistic  foreign 
policy. 


The  myth  that  a  foreign  aid  makes 
friends  for  the  United  States  is  as  per¬ 
vasive  as  it  is  false.  Examine  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  leading  administration  offi¬ 
cials  when  they  appear  befoie  congres¬ 
sional  committees  to  argue  for  foreign 
aid.  They  do  not  bluntly  claim  that  we 
can  buy  friends.  But  the  belief  tends 
to  pei'vade  a  good  part  of  their  testi¬ 
mony,  especially  in  the  implication 
that  we  had  better  step  up  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  if' we  intend  to  win  the  race  with 
Soviet  Russia  for  the  friendship  of  the 
so-called  uncommitted  areas  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Each  of  us  knows  from  our 
personal  life  that  our  friendship  does  not 
go  simply  to  the  highest  bidder  at  the 
auction  block.  Friendship  is  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  combination  of  respect  and  fellow 
feeling,  of  a  sense  of  common  purpose 
and  the  deep  emotional  knowledge  that 
we  just  like  a  person.  You  simply  can¬ 
not  buy  genuine  friendship.  We  need 
no  better  proof  of  this  agonizing  fact 
than  the  vicious  anti-American  demon¬ 
strations  that  are  being  conducted  in 
Lebanon,  in  Algiers,  in  Venezuela,  and 
in  various  other  countries  where  similar 
rioting  has  occurred.  Such  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  also  proof  that  our  foreign  aid 
and  foreign  policy  programs  need  to  be 
critically  reexamined. 

We  are  also  in  danger  of  forgetting  a 
related  truth.  It  is  the  plain  fact  that 
friendship  is  a  relationship  unique  to 
human  beings  and  is  beyond  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  governments.  Friendship  be¬ 
tween  governments,  if  you  can  call  it 
that,  is  based  on  the  mutuality  and  com- 
patability  of  national  interests.  As  na¬ 
tional  interests  change,  national  friend¬ 
ships  may  also  dissolve  or  even  turn  to 
hostility.  The  United  States  was  locked 
in  mortal  combat  with  Nazi  Germany 
only  14  years  ago;  today  the  German 
Federal  Republic  under  Chancellor  Ade¬ 
nauer  is  rapidly  becoming  our  closest 
ally  on  the  European  continent.  Ger¬ 
many  and  America  today  have  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  in  preventing  Soviet  domi¬ 
nation  of  Europe.  But  unless  that 
common  interest  existed  first,  no 
amount  of  dollars  from  America  could 
force  the  foreign  policies  of  our  two 
countries  to  pull  together  for  our  mutual 
security. 

These  political  facts  of  life  also  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  it  is  foolish  to  expect 
countries  receiving  aid  to  be  grateful 
and  offer  thanks  to  the  United  States 
on  a  silver  platter.  Our  friends  and 
allies  recognize  that  we  extend  aid  to 
them  because  it  increases  our  own  na¬ 
tional  security. 

The  second  myth  we  must  recognize 
is  the  widespread  belief  that  economic 
development  will  produce  democratic 
societies  in  the  Asian  and  African  na¬ 
tions  which  are  just  now  emerging  from 
a  long  history  of  colonial  suppression 
and  tribal  feudalism. 

We  give  foreign  aid  in  the  belief  that 
this  assures  the  growth  of  democracy  in 
these  new  nations.  It  has  taken  many 
hundreds  of  yeai’S  to  produce  democ¬ 
racy  as  we  know  it.  And  even  in  the 
Western  World,  we  have  to  admit  that 
the  life  of  political  democracy  is  precar¬ 
ious.  There  are  occasional  lapses  into 
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dictatorship.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  rose 
to  power  in  western  Europe,  the  very 
seedbed  of  democracy.  How  then  can 
we  accept  the  administration’s  word  that 
foreign  aid  will  vanquish  the  threat  of 
communism  in  the  newly  developing 
countries  and  win  the  battle  for  democ¬ 
racy?  Democracy  may  emerge  the  vic¬ 
tor,  but  it  will  be  after  a  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  battle.  The  battle  will  not  be  won 
by  pouring  in  American  dollars.  A  crash 
program  of  economic  development  and 
industrialization  in  the  midst  of  a  feudal 
and  authoritarian  social  hfe  will  only 
produce  stronger  authoritarian  institu¬ 
tions,  not  political  democracy.  Unless 
we  recognize  this  truth  we  will  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  throwing  our  money  down  the 
drain  of  false  hopes.  It  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  more  than  money  to  create  democ¬ 
racy  in  agrarian  societies  where  literacy, 
wealth  and  political  authority  converge 
upon  a  few  individuals. 

The  belief  that  economic  development 
makes  a  coimtry  peaceloving  is  a  corol¬ 
lary  of  Marxism  and  wishful  thinking. 
What  is  a  peace-loving  country?  It  is 
a  country  whose  interests  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  are  best  served  by  maintaining 
the  international  status  quo.  United 
States  foreign  aid  is  not  likely  to  change 
a  nations’  conception  of  its  own  national 
interests.  A  nation  that  seeks  to  dom¬ 
inate  its  neighbors  will  continue  this 
policy  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
American  foreign  aid  received.  Yet  we 
are  told  year  after  year  that  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  currently 
less-developed  areas  will  lead  to  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  and  peace.  But 
economic  well-being  does  not  guarantee 
peace,  and  poverty  does  not  inevitably 
l^d  to  war.  The  major  aggressors  of 
the  20th  century  have  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  world’s  most  developed  and 
wealthy  nations.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  any  state  starting  a  war 
of  consequence  without  the  wealth  of 
a  modern  industrial  economy.  It  is 
thus  a  myth  to  believe  that  foreign  aid 
by  itseK  will  purchase  peace  for  the 
future. 

But  the  most  dangerous  of  all  myths 
is  the  belief  that  foreign  aid  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  vigorous  and  realistic 
American  foreign  policy.  Yet  this  is  ex¬ 
actly  the  conviction  upon  which  the  ad¬ 
ministration  seems  to  be  acting.  Today 
our  foreign-aid  program  is  not  the  ef¬ 
fective  instrument  of  a  carefully  con¬ 
ceived  foreign  policy,  directed  at  the 
global  challenges  facing  om  Nation. 
Foreign  aid  just  keeps  rolling  along  the 
same  old  lines  although  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  problems  have  changed  substantially 
in  the  last  decade.  And  as  it  rolls  along, 
the  layers  of  mythology  get  thicker  and 
thicker,  hiding  from  our  view  the  under¬ 
lying  realities. 

When  the  foreign-aid  program  was 
first  inaugui’ated  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Truman,  it  had  a  clear, 
specific,  and  realistic  part  to  play  in 
helping  to  realize  our  foreign-pohcy 
goals.  Economic  aid  was  designed  as 
one  instrument  to  help  reconsti-uct  the 
war-torn  economies  of  Western  Europe 
so  the  democratic  governments  could 
resist  the  threat  of  Soviet  domination 
from  outside  and  Communist  subversion 


from  within.  Later  our  militaiT  aid 
helped  speed  European  reannament 
when  it  became  apparent  there  was  also 
danger  that  the  Red  Army  would  march 
across  Europe.  The  goal  of  our  policy 
was  to  build  the  defenses  of  Europe 
against  the  spread  of  communism.  For¬ 
eign  aid  was  one  of  the  means  used  to 
do  this.  But  it  was  only  one  instrument 
and  it  was  integrated  into  a  total  effort 
by  the  United  States.  We  made  a  clear 
commitment  to  go  to  the  defense  of 
Europe  in  case  she  was  attacked.  We 
backed  it  up  with  our  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  militai’y  strength.  Foreign 
aid  played  a  vital  role  in  this  effort.  It 
was  successful,  because  it  was  realistical¬ 
ly  conceived  as  a  means  of  building  the 
defenses  of  nations  that  shared  a  com¬ 
mon  interest  and  who  were  faced  with  a 
common  threat.  There  was  no  foolish¬ 
ness  about  buying  friends  or  making 
democracies  fi’om  historically  undemo¬ 
cratic  societies,  or  saying  that  aid  would 
help  to  make  the  European  states 
peace  loving.  We  stood  together  in  the 
path  of  the  potential  aggressor,  Soviet 
Russia. 

Now  all  is  changed.  Europe  is  on  its 
feet  economically  and  American  aid  has 
helped  to  rearm  the  continent.  Today 
the  bulk  of  our  aid  goes  to  non-Em’o- 
.  pean  areas — to  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East.  Many  of  the  nations  now  receiv¬ 
ing  American  aid  do  not  want  to  enter 
military  alliances  with  the  United 
States.  Some  are  not  even  democracies. 
The  Soviet  threat  appears  to  be  vastly 
different  in  these  areas  than  it  was  in 
Europe.  The  great  tragedy  is  that  we 
have  no  larger  framework  of  policy  in 
^hich  our  aid  program  for  Asia  and 
Africa  is  a  vital  instrument.  Our  for¬ 
eign  policy  has  remained  the  policy  of 
the  Marshall  plan  era  with  but  few  ad¬ 
ditions.  What  we  need  is  a  new  policy 
of  effective  American  leadership.  Then 
we  should  consider  how  that  policy  can 
best  be  implemented.  If  foreign  aid  is  a 
useful  instrument,  then  let  it  be  planned 
to  fit  the  new  policy  requirements  and 
the  actual  situations  in  these  areas. 

Take  the  Middle  East  for  example. 
We  do  not  have  a  clear  and  definite 
United  States  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Middle  East,  or  even  an  understanding 
of  what  should  be  the  role  of  foreign 
aid  there.  After  years  of  “letting  the 
dust  Settle,”  the  administration  finally 
came  forward  with  the  Eisenhower  doc¬ 
trine  at  the  end  of  1956.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  American  concern  and  in¬ 
tention  to  help  defend  any  country  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  forces  of  international 
communism.  The  President  asked  Con¬ 
gress  for  authority  to  reallocate  $200 
million  in  foreign-aid  money  to  strength¬ 
en  the  defenses  of  the  Middle  Eastern 
coimtries. 

But  what  is  our  policy  for  the  Middle 
East?  What  are  we  doing  and  what  do 
we  plan  to  do  to  protect  the  friendly 
pro-Western  Government  of  Lebanon 
against  the  hostile  Communist-inspired 
moves  of  her  Syrian  and  Egyptian  neigh¬ 
bors? 

What  about  Israel  in  this  same  hostile 
sea?  Is  it  our  poUcy  to  support  the  old 
guard  feudal  chieftains  in  Arabia  while 
their  people  live  in  poverty?  Are  we 
going  to  continue  to  permit  an  unpredic¬ 


table  and  undependable  Nasser  to  carry 
out  his  ambitious  schemes  to  become  lord 
over  the  waterways  and  the  vital  oil¬ 
fields  of  the  Middle  East?  Are  we  going 
to  devise  a  policy  and  a  program  which 
can  effectively  counteract  the  Soviet  in¬ 
filtrative  and  subversive  thrust  in  that 
part  of  the  world? 

Do  we  have  anything  positive  to  offer 
the  Middle  East  to  counter  the  Soviet 
ideological  crusade?  Are  we  in  the 
Baghdad  Pact  or  are  we  not  in  the  pact? 

No  one  seems  to  know  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  There  are  no  answers 
to  be  had  from  the  administration,  be¬ 
cause  the  administration  has  no  policy 
for  the  Middle  E^st.  Because  we  have 
no  policy  we  do  not  know  what  our  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  is  really  supposed  to 
accomplish  there,  or  what  kind  of  aid 
should  be  given,  to  which  countries  it 
should  go,  and  indeed  if  aid  should  be 
given  in  the  Middle  East  at  all. 

This  same  kind  of  catalog  of  vacilla¬ 
tion,  indecision,  and  failure  to  supply 
clear  American  leadership  could  be  re¬ 
produced  for  other  critical  areas  of  the 
world.  The  particular  problems  differ, 
the  American  response  has  been  the 
same.  Yet  foreign  aid  continues  in  all 
of  these  areas.  It  continues  but  to  what 
purpose,  for  we  know  npt  what  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  accomplish.  The  only  answer 
that  the  Government  has  for  aid  out¬ 
side  Europe  is  the  hst  of  myths  I  have 
just  analyzed. 

A  foreign  aid  program  without  a  for¬ 
eign  policy  to  direct  it  is  like  a  spirited 
horse  without  a  rider.  Foreign  aid  will 
not  achieve  its  purpose  unless  carried 
out  as  a  part  of  a  larger  foreign  policy 
which  is  sound  and  realistic.  We  do  not 
now  have  such  a  foreign  policy,  and  I 
am  against  any  further  authorization 
of  American  taxpayers’  dollars  to  other 
countries,  some  of  which  countries  are 
giving  their  own  people  tax  relief,  until 
a  program  can  be  devised  to  reduce  in¬ 
efficiency  and  the  utter  waste  of  money 
and  equipment,  until  a  program  can  be 
formulated  which  is  directed  toward  the 
assistance  only  of  those  countries  that 
are  dependable  allies,  and  until  we  have 
a  foreign  policy  that  will  be  effective 
against  the  increasing  Communist  peril 
that  confronts  us. 

VIEWS  OP  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS  ON  MUTUAL 
SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  rmder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  a  statement  by  Bernard 
Weitzer,  national  legislative  director  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  their  recent  con¬ 
vention: 

Je.wish  War  Veterans 
OF  THE  United  States  op  America, 

Washington,  D.  V.,  May  12,  1958. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  ]\Ir.  Congressman:  In  voting  on  the 
mutual  security  program  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Afifairs  Committee,  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  strengthen  one  of  the  most 
critical  areas  of  our  national  security.  Our 
organization  feels  so  deeply  on  the  urgency 
of  this  element  of  our  national  defense  that 
we  passed  four  distinct  resolutions  in  this 
field  at  our  recent  annual  convention.  These 
resolutions,  together  with  a  statement,  are 
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attached.  I  hope  you  will  read  and  give  full 
consideration  to  our  views  expressed  herein. 

May  I  respectfully  urge  you  not  to  cut  the 
authorization  voted  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee?  Our  national  security  ranks 
higher  than  dollars. 

Using  enough  dollars  now  is  preferable  to 
risking  the  lives  of  our  youth  later.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  since  80  percent  of  mutual  security 
program  dollars  are  spent  in  this  country, 
cuts  in  the  program  will  add  to  our  current 
unemployment. 

With  all  good  wishes. 

Cordially, 

Bernard  Weitzer, 
National  Legislative  Director. 


Statement  on  .the  Mutuae  Security  Program 

BY  Bernard  Weitzer.  National  Legislative 

Director.  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 

United  States  of  America.  April  9,  1958 

On  behalf  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  views  in  support 
of  the  mutual  security  program  as  proposed 
by  the  President  and  to  express  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  this  privilege. 

Our  support  for  the  essentials  of  such  a 
mutual  security  program  has  been  contin¬ 
uous  over  a  period  of  10  years.  At  the  end 
of  this  statement  are  copies  of  the  4  resolu¬ 
tions  on  this  subject  passed  at  our  62d  an¬ 
nual  national  convention  held  in  Boston  in 
August  1957.  Please  consider  these  resolu¬ 
tions  as  a  part  of  my  statement  to  be  included 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 

Never  before  during  the  10  years  has  there 
been  any  greater  need  for  such  a  program, 
except  possibly  when  the  Marshall  plan  was 
originally  proposed.  The  overall  results  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  10  years  from  the  aid  which  we 
have  extended,  must  be  adjudged  as  most 
successful.  One  measure  of  our  success  is 
the  fact  that  the  Kremlin’s  masters  of  com¬ 
munism  have,  during  the  last  2  years,  em¬ 
barked  on  an  economic-aid  program,  them¬ 
selves,  although  their  motives,  unlike  our 
own,  are  to  use  such  aid  as  additional  means 
for  accomplishing  their  aims  of  subversion 
and  domination  of  the  countries  to  which  the 
aid  is  extended. 

Under  these  circumstances,  can  it  be  any¬ 
thing  but  unwise  and  dangerous  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security  to  cut  back  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  President  in  his 
message  of  February  19,  1958  to  the  Congress? 
As  a  veterans  organization,  one  of  our  pri¬ 
mary  interests  is  the  national  security  of 
the  Nation  for  which  our  members  and  all 
other  war  veterans  fought  during  the  wars  of 
the  last  60  years.  As  the  President  said  so 
vigorously  in  his  message,  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
national  defense  which  supplements  the 
Armed  Forces  that  we  and  our  allies  main¬ 
tain.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  our  overall  de¬ 
fense  which  cannot  be  spared  unless  we  are 
willing  to  see  Communist  domination  of  im¬ 
portant  world  areas  expand. 

During  your  hearings,  you  have  heard  crit¬ 
icism  as  well  as  praise  of  the  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program  as  it  has  been  administered. 
Even  the  most  rabid  critics  have  not  rec¬ 
ommended  the  extinction  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment’s  activities  in  this  field.  Their  aim  has 
been,  principally,  to  deride  mistakes  that 
may  have  been  made  so  as  to  discredit  the 
program  as  a  whole  thereby  to  persuade  your 
committee  and  the  Congress  to  strangle  the 
program  bit  by  bit  through  cutting  the  au¬ 
thorization  and  the  appropriations.  The  Di¬ 
rector  of  ICA  has  dealt  adequately  with  these 
criticisms  in  my  judgment. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  been  no 
failures  and  no  mistakes.  In  Government 
as  in  business,  faulty  judgment  and  mis¬ 
management  are  bound  to  appear  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  great  magnitude.  The  correction 
of  such  situations  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  cutting  the  amount  of  money  Required 
to  achieve  the  results  which  are  essential 


to  our  national  security.  I  am  confident  that 
your  committee  will  do  what  is  legislatively 
possible  to  protect  the  expenditures  of  the 
full  amount  asked  for  by  the  President  from 
waste.  The  task  ahead  of  us  is  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  Russian  communism  is  an  out¬ 
spoken  enemy  which  declared  forthrightly 
its  determination  and  expectation  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  world.  Its  efforts  are  constantly 
advancing  in  vigor  and  strength.  It  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  overcome  first  of  all,  the  nations  which 
we  are  aiding  through  the  mutual -security 
program  even  though  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  striking  directly  at  the  United  States  by 
every  means  at  its  command  short  of  the 
use  of  arms.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
am  confident  that  your  committee  will  not 
cut  down  the  funds  which  the  President  de¬ 
clares  necessary  to  carry  on  the  program 
which  has  thus  far  been  an  overall  success. 

Mutual  Security  Program 
Whereas  our  organization  has,  for  10  years, 
consistently  supported  the  essential  elements 
of  the  mutual-security  program  and  appro¬ 
priations  fully  adequate  for  the  needs  there¬ 
of;  and 

Whereas  the  military  aid,  economic  sup¬ 
port,  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants  and 
technical  assistance  made  available  under 
that  program  have  strengthened  our  tradi¬ 
tional  allies  and  the  Independent  nations  of 
the  world,  especially  those  newly  independ¬ 
ent  since  World  War;  and 

Whereas  the  results  of  the  mutual  secur¬ 
ity  program  have  Inured  to  our  own  coun¬ 
try’s  improved  military  defense  and  capacity 
for  swift  retaliation  in  the  event  of  any 
Communist  attack;  and 

Whereas  the  combination  of  our  own 
strength  and  the  capacity  of  the  nations 
which  we  have  aided,  to  withstand  the 
subversive  and  Infiltrating  activities  of  the 
Communists  has  served  to  deter  Communist 
aggression  and  to  frustrate  their  Intent  to 
dominate  the  world;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  62d 
annual  national  convention  assembled  in 
Boston.  Mass.,  August  12-18,  1957,  whole¬ 
heartedly  supports  the  President’s  minimum 
request  for  funds  to  carry  out  the  mutual 
security  program  as  proposed  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  of  May  21  to  the  Congress 
and  reaffirms  its  confidence  that  the  dollars 
thus  appropriated  will  be  the  most  effective 
expenditure  our  country  can  make  in  achiev¬ 
ing  a  durable,  just  peace. 


Mutual  Security  Pact  for  the  Far  East 

Whereas  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  Southwest  Pacific,  with  newly  independ¬ 
ent  nations  subject  to  the  subversions,  in¬ 
cursions  and  aggressions  by  Soviet  and  Chi¬ 
nese  communism,  presents  a  serious  danger 
to  the  security  of  the  free  world,  including 
the  security  of  our  own  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Pacific  pact  which  includes 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Philippine 
Islands,  Thailand,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  United  States  has  been 
entered  into  as  a  defensive  step  patterned 
on  the  mutual  security  program,  which  pro¬ 
vided  such  an  effective  stop  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  advance  in  Europe;  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  62d 
annual  national  convention  assembled  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  August  12-18,  1957,  urge  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  intensify  and 
enlarge  the  pact  which  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East 
and  Southwest  Pacific,  including  substantial 
technical  assistance  as  well  as  grants-in-aid, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  economic  well¬ 
being,  the  political  and  governmental  insti¬ 
tutions  and  the  defense  posture  of  these 
independent  nations,  and  such  other  nations 
in  that  area  as  wish  to  become  signatories 
of  the  Pacific  pact,  to  the  end  that  they 


may  be  better  able  to  defend  their  freedom 
against  the  machinations  of  the  Communist 
enemy. 

United  Nations  Specialized  Agencies 

Whereas  the  basic  instincts  of  people  of  all 
races  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  directed 
toward  the  continuation  of  their  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  children;  and 

Whereas  the  specialized  agencies  and  funds 
of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the  United 
International  Children’s  Fund,  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  and  the  World 
Health  Organization  which  are  respectively 
directed: 

1.  To  provide  food  and  medicine  for  starv¬ 
ing  children: 

2.  To  training  the  underfed  nations  and 
peoples  in  methods  of  agriculture  which  will 
produce  more  food  supplies  that  will  enable 
them  to  raise  their  dally  calorie  intake  some¬ 
what  closer  to  half  of  what  the  average 
American  eats  each  day; 

3.  To  training  in  sanitary  measures  and 
rudimentary  health  treatment  which  will 
eliminate  or  cut  down  the  heavy  toll  of 
death  and  sickness  from  such  diseases  as 
malaria  which  greatly  depletes  the  working 
days  per  year  of  the  peoples  who  need  this 
help;  and 

Whereas,  these  nations  and  peoples,  in 
many  cases,  produce  materials  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  American  industry  and  to  the 
Industries  and  economies  of  friendly  nations : 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  62d  annual 
national  convention  assembled  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  August  12-18,  1957,  continue  its  sup¬ 
port  of  these  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  and  urge  Congress  to  make 
larger  appropriations  for  the  activities  of 
these  agencies. 

Technical  Assistance  Program 

Whereas  the  technical  assistance  program 
conducted  by  the  United  Nations  and  inde¬ 
pendently  by  our  own  Government  have  peen 
most  warmly  welcomed  by  those  countries 
which  have  participated  in  such  programs; 
and 

Whereas  these  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  of  the  greatest  help  in  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  and  espe¬ 
cially  because  many  of  the  countries  in  those 
areas  are  being  tempted  by  the  lures  of  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda:  and 

Whereas  in  many  of  these  underdeveloped 
areas  there  are  raw  materials  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  own  national  needs  and  whose 
production  can  be  largely  increased  by 
a  technical  assistance  program  properly 
adapted  to  the  country  Involved  and  effi¬ 
ciently  carried  out:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  62d  annual  con¬ 
vention  assembled  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August 
12-18,  1957,  That  both  bilateral  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program  originally  known  as  the 
point  4  program  and  the  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  program  be  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  and  much  more  liberal  appropria¬ 
tions  be  made  for  such  technical  assistance 
programs  than  have  hitherto  been  granted. 

Mr.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  in  the  House  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  a  bill  which  will  authorize  the 
necessary  funds  to  ensure  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  mutual  security  program. 

During  the  last  3  days  much  has 
been  said  for  and  against  this  program. 
However,  in  weighing  all  those  argu¬ 
ments  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
only  thing  to  do,  and  the  right  thing, 
is  to  support  the  bill  without  any  crip¬ 
pling  amendments. 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
gave  this  legislation  close  and  careful 
scrutiny  for  approximately  2  months. 
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and  has  reduced  the  overall  amount  to  be 
appropriated  by  some  $339  million. 
The  program  will  extend  military  and 
economic  aid  to  some  63  countries  as 
well  as  to  10  territories  of  other  nations. 
Of  those,  41  countries  will  be  given  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  representing  55.4  percent  of 
the  total  amount  to  be  appropriated;  and 
22  countries  will  receive  economic  aid, 
representing  44.6  percent  of  the  total 
amount. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  have 
made  an  able  presentation  of  the  facts, 
and  of  the  necessity  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  Reports  on  the  administration 
of  the  mutual  security  program  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions,  of  which  I  was  formerly  a  member, 
were  made  available  to  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee,  and  I  believe  that  the 
latter  committee  in  reporting  the  bill 
has  come  up  with  safeguards  which  will 
dictate  better  administration  and  control 
of  the  program  in  the  future,  thus  en¬ 
abling  the  Congress  to  discharge  more 
clearly  and  firmly  its  responsibility  to  the 
American  taxpayer  by  cutting  down  on 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

For  the  last  few  decades,  particularly 
since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  has  placed  many  coun¬ 
tries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  has 
completely  shut  off  from  the  world  many 
milliops  of  people.  We  know  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  com¬ 
plete  domination  of  the  entire  world. 
The  United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  cannot  and  does  not  intend 
to  let  that  happen,  and  for  our  own  safety 
and  security,  as  well  as  that  of  our  allies 
and  the  remaining  neutral  nations,  we 
have  directed  our  efforts  toward  perfect¬ 
ing  a  system  of  mutual  assistance  which 
will  benefit  all  of  us.  We  are  waging 
the  cold  war  with  weapons  of  economic- 
and  military  aid. 

In  encouraging  these  countries  to  de¬ 
velop  their  natural  resources,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  economic  growth,  we  are 
thus  enabling  them  to  resist  being  pulled 
into  the  Communist  bloc. 

Our  continued  security  and  freedom 
depend  upon  a  real  collective  security 
program  that  will  assist  all  the  nations 
of  the  free  world  to  withstand  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  aggression  and  totalitarian¬ 
ism.  This  bill  will  give  us  an  effective 
means  of  providing  that  protection. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
measui’e,  and  I  point  out  that  the  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  such  a  program  in 
the  past  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
itself,  during  the  past  several  years,  has 
embarked  on  an  economic  aid  program  of 
its  own.  Any  drastic  reduction  in  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  committee, 
or  failure  to  enact  the  bill,  would  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  united  efforts  of  the  free  world 
in  maintaining  the  peace. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
supported  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
since  1948.  I  did  so,  like  most  other 
Membei-s  of  Congress,  in  the  belief  that 
such  programs  were  necessary  to  restore 
order  in  the  war-devastated  countries 
and  to  prevent  the  infiltration  and  take¬ 
over  of  free  countries  by  the  Russian 
Communists.  This  was  and  remains  a 
valid  justification  for  the  foreign- aid 
programs.  ^ 


During  the  past  few  years,  the  exec¬ 
utive  branch  of  the  Government  and  the 
Congress  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  these 
objectives  because  today  very  few  peo¬ 
ple  are  quite  sure  what  the  objectives 
are.  Moreover,  some  programs  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  are  in  fact  used  to  keep  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  in  power  while  others 
are  providing  economic  assistance  to 
countries  which  are  shopping  for  eco¬ 
nomic  and/or  military  assistance  in  Mos¬ 
cow  or  in  other  countries  under  the  po¬ 
litical  and  military  control  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  Lately  other  of  the  beneficiary 
countries  have  engaged  in  a  form  of  in¬ 
ternational  blackmail  by  resorting  to 
veiled  threats  that  unless  we  provide  the 
economic  assistance  they  ask  for 'they 
will  turn  their  interests  and  perhaps  their 
future  toward  Moscow.  All  of  this  adds 
up  to  an  urgent  need  for  Congress  to 
)  engage  in  a  more  minute  examination  of 
all  foreign-aid  programs  and  to  provide 
sound  political  decisions  which  are  not 
forthcoming  from  the  executive  branch. 
The  “package  deal”  on  foreign  aid  which 
the  executive  branch  has  been  presenting 
to  Congress  denies  the  Members  the  right 
to  vote  for  country  programs  they  feel 
are  justified  and  to  vote  down  those  they 
feel  do  not  serve  the  national  interest. 
In  the  final  analysis.  Members  are  now 
required  to  take  everything  offered  or 
take  nothing. 

In  an  effort  to  put  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  back  on  the  right  track  and  to 
continue  the  worthwhile  aspects  of  it,  I 
proposed  that  this  year  Congress,  while 
sitting  as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
consider  foreign  aid  on  a  country-by¬ 
country  basis  and  vote  on  each  country 
program  separately  as  against  the  “pack¬ 
age  deal”  procedure  of  the  past.  This 
new  procedure  will  allow  opportunity 
for  every  Member  of  Congress  to  exercise 
more  fully  his  responsibilities  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  and  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  also  believe  that  such  a  pi’ocedure  will 
return  to  Congress  the  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  without  which  our  representative 
form  of  government  will  perish. 

No  doubt  many  who  have  been  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  foreign-aid  program  in  the 
past  may  not  support  it  if  forced  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  “package  deal”'which  they  feel  to 
be  not  only  inimical  to  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  and  security  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  be  an  unjustified  drain  upon 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  recognized  for  its  sound  judg¬ 
ments,  in  its  editorial  of  last  Monday, 
titled  “We  Can’t  Buy  Friends,”  cites 
ample  reason  for  the  urgent  need  for 
Congress  to  consider  assistance  in  any 
form  to  any  foreign  country,  on  a  coun¬ 
try-by-country  basis  instead  of  in  a 
“package  deal”  which  it  has  been  doing. 
Under  leave  granted,  I  include  the  edi¬ 
torial  of  the  Cleveland  News,  We  Can’t 
Buy  Friends : 

We  Can’t  Buy  Friends 

After  weeks  of  hearings,  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  In  Washlntgon  has 
slashed  President  Elsenhower’s  1958  foreign- 
aid  program  of  $3.9  billion  by  $339  million. 

More  drastic  cuts  are  in  prospect  on  the 
House  floor  and  In  the  Senate.  Members  of 
both  parties  in  both  branches  are  out  to 
,  eliminate  waste  and  extravagance  In  our  for¬ 


eign-aid  outlays,  which  this  newspaper 
helped  to  disclose  In  articles  this  winter. 

Members  of  the  House  committee  would 
have  reduced  the  program  even  more  than 
the  $339  million,  but  took  on  faith  the  cries 
of  the  aid  exponents  that  a  further  slash 
might  mean  we  might  lose  the  cold  war. 

It  will  be  hard  to  convince  most  people  that 
such  is  the  case. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence— sup¬ 
ported  in  part  by  the  stoning  of  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  in  Peru,  which  has  received  mil¬ 
lions  in  United  States  economic  aid — ^that  is 
is  possible  to  buy  and  to  hold  friends  abroad 
solely  by  American  billions. 

The  News  reiterates  what  it  has  said  re¬ 
peatedly:  We  are  not  opposed  to  foreign  aid 
if  it  really  diminishes  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism;  we  are  opposed  to  the  frivolous 
waste  in  the  program,  which  is  to  be  seen 
there. 

Enough"  extravagance,  inefficiency,  and 
foolishness  in  foreign-aid  spending  have  been 
exposed  in  the  hearings  of  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  to  warrant  more  than  the 
$339-million  slash.  And,  with  a  Federal 
deficit  of  $15  billion  predicted  lor  next  year, 
this  is  no  time  to  be  giving  away  money  we 
actually  don’t  have. 

Here’s  what  we  mean: 

The  official  transcript  of  testimony  on  the 
foreign-aid  bill  before  the  House  foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  April  15  and  16  reveals 
that  this  country  has  given  $93.1  million  in 
the  last  2  years  to  the  tiny  country  of  Laos, 
formerly  part  of  Indochina,  ostensibly  to  con¬ 
tain  the  Reds  there. 

The  total  Laos  governmental  revenue  for 
this  2  years  was  only  $27  million.  Most  of 
the  United  States  dollars  have  been  turned 
Over  to  the  Laos  Government  for  what  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  various  United  States  sponsored 
economic  developments  and  to  support  the 
25,000-man  Royal  Laos  Army. 

But,  during  this  2-year  period  of  the  $93.1 
million  American  aid  to  Laos,  according  to 
testimony  before  the  committee,  there  have 
been  wholesale  Imports  there  of  high-priced 
American  cars,  4y2  tons  of  feather  dusters, 
73  tons  of  sporting  goods,  fishing  tackle, 
thermos  bottles,  180  tons  of  automobile  cov¬ 
ers,  $13,34(1  worth  of  festival  decorations, 
$11,500  worth  of  musical  Instruments,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  costume 
jewelry. 

These  items  are  included  in  our  foreign- 
aid  outlay  to  Laos. 

How  they  have  anything  to  do  with  con¬ 
taining  communism  in  Laosj«mr  doing  what 
our  foreign-aid  program  is  designed  to  do, 
is  beyond  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  under  the  rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Boggs,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  562,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  a  separate  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Dawson]. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dawson  of 
Utah:  On  page  18,  Immediately  below  line 
20.  Insert  the  following:  “(a)  (1)  Section 
502  (b),  which  relates  to  use  of  counterpart 
funds  by  committees  of  the  Congress,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ‘The  amount  of  locaWcurrency 
used  by  any  such  committee  shall  be 
charged  against  any  amounts  made  available 
to  such  committee  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (If  the 
committee  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  or  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  Is  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  is  a  Joint  com¬ 
mittee)  for  expenses  Incurred  by  It;  and 
the  use  of  such  currency  shall  be  subject  to 
all  the  reporting  and  other  requirements. 
Including  limitations  on  travel,  which  apply 
generally  to  the  expenditure  of  amounts 
made  available  to  such  committee  from  such 
contingent  fund.  No  local  currency  shall 
be  available  for  use  by  any  committee  If 
the  amount  of  the  currency  so  used,  when 
added  to  the  amounts  actually  expended 
from  such  contingent  fund,  would  result  In 
expenditures  In  excess  of  the  total  amount 
which  was  authorized  to  be  expended  from 
such  contingent  fund  by  such  committee.’ 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  day  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  86th  Congress.” 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah  [Mr.  Dawson]  . 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  O’Konski) 
there  were — ayes  128,  noes  123, 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlewoman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  In  its  present  form, 
yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Church  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.  R.  .12181  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  further  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN  and  Mr.  MORANO  de¬ 
manded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  259,  nays  134,  answered 
“present”  1,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No,  58] 

YEAS— 259 


Addonlzio 

Ford 

Multer 

Albert 

Fountain 

Mumma 

Allen,  Calif. 

Frazier 

Natcher 

Anfuso 

Frellnghuysen 

Nlmtz 

Arends 

Frledel 

Norblad 

Ashley 

Fulton 

Norrell 

Asplnall 

Garmatz 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Avery 

Gary 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Ayres 

Gathlngs 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

Baker 

George 

O'Neill 

Baldwin 

Glenn 

Osmers 

Barrett 

Gordon 

Ostertag 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Granahan 

Patman 

Bates 

Green,  Oreg. 

Patterson 

Baumhart 

Green,  Pa. 

Pelly 

Becker 

Griffin 

Perkins 

Beckworth 

Griffiths 

Pfost 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Gubser 

Philbin 

Blatnik 

Hagen 

Pillion 

Boggs 

Hale 

Porter 

.  Boland 

Halleck 

Price 

Bolling 

Hardy 

Prouty 

Bolton 

Harris 

Quie 

Boykin 

Haskell 

Rabaut 

Boyle 

Hays,  Ohio 

Rains 

Breeding 

Healey 

Ray 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Herlong 

Reuss 

Broomfield 

Heselton 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

BroyhiU 

Hess 

Riehlman 

Bush 

Hill 

Roberts 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hollfleld 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Holland 

Robsion,  Ky, 

Canfield 

Holmes 

Rodino 

Carnahan 

Holtzman 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Oeller 

Hosmer 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Chamberlain 

Huddleston 

Rooney 

Chelf 

Hyde 

Roosevelt 

Chenoweth 

Ikard 

Sadlak 

Chlperfield 

Jackson 

Santangelo 

Christopher 

Jarman 

Bt.  George 

Clark 

Johnson 

Saund 

Coad 

Jones,  Ala. 

Schenck 

Cofiln 

Jones,  Mo. 

Schwengel 

Cooley 

Judd 

Scott,  Pa. 

Corbett 

Karsten 

Scudder 

Coudert 

Kearney 

Seely-Brown 

Cramer 

Keating 

Selden 

Cretella 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Shelley 

Cunningham, 

Keogh 

Simpson,  Po. 

Iowa 

Kilburn 

Sisk 

Curtin 

Kllday 

Smith,  Miss. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

King 

Spence 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Klrwaii 

Springer 

Dague 

Kluczynski 

Staggers' 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lane 

Stauffer 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Lankford 

Sullivan 

Dawson,  Utah 

Latham 

Taber 

Delaney 

LeCompte 

Taylor 

Deilay 

Leslnski 

Teague,  Calif. 

Dennison 

Llbonatl 

Teller 

Dent 

McCarthy 

Tewes 

Denton 

McCormack 

.Thompson,  N.  J. 

Derounian 

MoFall 

Thornberry 

Devereux 

McGovern 

Tollefson 

Diggs 

McIntosh 

Trimble 

Dingell 

Macdonald 

Udall 

Dixon 

Machrowlcz 

Ullman 

Dolllnger 

Mack,  Ill. 

Vanik 

Donohue 

Madden 

Van  Zandt 

Dooley 

Magnuson 

Vinson 

Dorn.  N.  Y. 

Mahon 

Vorys 

Doyle 

Mailllard 

Vursell 

Durham 

Marshall 

Wainwright 

Dwyer 

Martin 

Walter 

Eberharter 

Matthews 

Watts 

Edmondson 

May 

Westland 

Elliott 

Meader 

Wldnall 

Engle 

Merrow 

Wier 

Evins 

Metcalf 

Wlgglesworth 

Fallon 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wilson,  Calif.. 

Farbsteln 

Miller,  Md. 

Wolverton 

Pascell 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Wright 

Feighan 

Mills 

Yates 

Pino 

Montoya 

Younger 

Flood 

Morano 

Zablockl 

Fogarty 

Morgan 

Zelenko 

Forand 

Moss 

NAYS— 134 

Abbitt 

Bailey 

Bosch 

Abemethy 

Baring 

Bow 

Adair 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Bray 

Alexander 

Beamer 

Brooks,  La. 

Alger , 

Belcher 

Brown,  Ga. 

Allen,  HI. 

Bennett,  Mich 

.  Brown,  Ohio 

Andersen, 

Bentley 

Brownson 

H.  Carl 

Berry 

Budge 

Andrews 

Betts 

Burleson 

Ashmore 

Batch 

Byrd 

Byrne,  IlL 

Kee 

Reed 

Cannon 

Kilgore 

Rees,  Kans. 

Cederberg 

Kitchln 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Church 

Knox 

Rivers 

Clevenger 

Krueger 

Robeson,  Va. 

Collier 

Laird 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Colmer 

I,andrum 

Rutherford 

Cunningham, 

Lipscomb 

Saylor 

Nebr. 

Loser 

Scherer 

Davis,  Ga. 

McCulloch 

^rlvner. 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

McDonough 

Sheehan 

Dowdy 

McGregor 

Sikes 

Everett 

Mclntlre 

Siler 

Fisher 

McMillan 

Simpson,  III. 

Flynt 

McVey 

Smith,  Calif. 

Forrester 

Mack,  Wash. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Gavin 

Mason 

Smith,  Va, 
Steed 

Grant 

Michel 

Gray 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Talle 

Gwlnn 

Mlnshall 

Thoma.s 

Haley 

Mitchell 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Harden 

Moore 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Morrison 

Tuck 

Harvey 

Moulder 

Utt 

Hemphill 

Murray 

Van  Pelt 

Henderson 

Neal 

Weaver 

Hlestand 

Nicholson 

Wharton 

Hoeven 

O’Hara,  Minn, 

Whltener 

Hoffman 

O’Konski 

Whitten 

Holt 

Passman 

Williams,  Miss. 

Hull 

Pilcher 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Jennings 

Poage 

Winstead 

Jensen 

Poff 

Withrow 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kearns 

Polk 

Preston 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Young 

ANSWERED  PRESENT— 1 
Harrison,  Va. 


NOT  VOTING — 35 


Anderson, 

Gross 

Powell 

Mont. 

Hays,  Ark. 

Radwan 

Auchincloss 

Hubert 

Riley 

Barden 

Hillings 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bonner 

Horan 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Mo. 

James 

Sheppard 

Buckley 

Jenklqs 

Shuford 

Burdick 

Kean 

Sieminski 

Carrigg 

Knutson 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dies 

Lafore 

Thompson,  La. 

Fenton 

Lennon 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Gregory 

Morris 

Willis 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pail’s: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Burdick  against. 

Mr.  Auchincloss  for,  with  Mr,  Bonner 
against.  ^ 

Mr.  Kean  for,  with  Mr.  Jenkins  against. 

Mr.  Hillings  for,  with  Mr.  Lennon  against. 

Mr.  Fenton  for,  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Arkansas  for,  with  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  of  Virginia  against. 

Mr.  Gregory  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Horan  for,  with  Mr.  Barden  against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Riley  against. 

Mr.  Carrigg  for,  with  Mr.  Dies  against. 

Mrs.  Knutson  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mis¬ 
souri  against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Montana  for,  with  Mr. 
Morris  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Gross  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Radwan. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Sieminski  with  Mr.  Lafore. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
Hays]  ,  who  is  necessarily  absent  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  business.  Were  he  present  he 
would  have  voted  “yea,”  I  voted  “nay.” 
Therefore,  I  withdi’aw  my  vote  and  vote 
“present.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  engrossing 
the  bill  H.  R.  12181,  the  Clerk  be  author¬ 
ized  to  make  the  necessary  corrections 
in  section  numbers  and  cross  references. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL-STATE-^CAL  RELATION¬ 
SHIPS— COMMUNT^TION  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  Off  THE  UNITED 

STATES  (H.  DOC.  N0^383) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  bef^  the  House 
the  following  communicati(^  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Stac^,  which 
was  read,  referred  to  the  Comn^ttee  op 
Ways  and  Means,  and  orderedNio  be 
printed;  \ 

The  White  House,  \ 
Washington,  May  13,1958^ 
The  Honorable  Sam  Raybukn,  \ 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  niunerous  oc¬ 
casions  I  have  warned  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  overcentralizing  power  and 
authority  in  the  National  Government. 
Similarly  have  I  made  clear  my  deep 
conviction  that  to  avoid  these  dangers 
State  and  local  governments  must  be 
strengthened. 

To  this  end  the  administration  has 
sought  continually  to  examine  and  to 
improve  the  balance  in  our  system  of 
divided  governmental  responsibilities. 
Early  in  1953  I  recommended  and  the 
Congress  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  In  its  report  of  June  1955  the 
Commission  concluded  that  we  should: 

Leave  to  private  initiative  all  the  func¬ 
tions  that  citizens  can  perform  privately; 
use  the  level  of  government  closest  to  the 
community  for  all  public  functions  it  can 
handle;  utilize  cooperative  intergovern¬ 
mental  arrangements  where  appropriate  to 
attain  economical  performance  and  popular 
approval;  reserve  national  action  for  residual 
participation  where  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  are  not  fully  adequate,  and  for  the 
continuing  r'esponsibilities  that  only  the 
National  Government  can  undertake. 

More  recently,  in  June  1957,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Governors’  Conferen^ 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  I  proposed  the  coe- 
ation  of  a  task  force  to  take  specifi^,c- 
tion :  / 

1,  to  designate  functions  whtm  the 

States  are  rgady  and  willing  to  as^me  and 
finance  that'  are  now  performed  jift  financed 
wholly  or  in  part  hy  the  Feda^l  Govern¬ 
ment;  / 

2,  to  recommend  the  Fe^ral  and  State 
revenue  adjustments  requlsed  to  enable  the 
States  to  assume  such  fiuiictlons;  and 

3,  to  identify  functi^s  and  responsibili¬ 

ties  likely  to  require  ^te  or  Federal  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  future  ahd  to  recommend  the 
level  of  State  effortyOr  Federal  effort,  or  both, 
that  will  be  nee^d  to  assure  effective  ac¬ 
tion.  / 

This  task ^rce  proposal  was  accepted 
by  the  Go^rnors  and  in  August  of  last 
year  thy'  Joint  Federal-State  Action 
CommiWfee  was  created,  composed  of  10 
Goveniiors  and  7  Federal  representatives. 


In  transmitting  their  initial  report  to  me 
and  to  the  Chairman  of  hte  Governors’ 
Conference,  the  cochairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  advised  that — 

The  purpose  of  filing  our  first  report  at 
this  time  is  to  permit  early  action.  The 
committee  urges  that  those  recommendations 
requiring  legislative  implementation  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  and  State  legis¬ 
latures  for  consideration  at  their  next  ses¬ 
sions. 

This  report,  which  I  dealt  with  in 
some  detail  in  my  last  budget  message, 
contained  six  specific  recommendations. 

Three  of  those  recommendations  re¬ 
quiring  congressional  action  were  that 
the  Federal  Government  first,  discon¬ 
tinue  its  grants  for  vocational  educa¬ 
tion;  second  discontinue  its  grants  for 
construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities 
under  section  6  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1956;  and  third;  reduce  its 
10  percent  tax  on  local  telephone  service 
to  6  percent  to  assist  the  States  in  as¬ 
suming  financial  responsibility  for  these 
programs — to  accomplish  the  transition 
V  tax  credit  device  would  be  used  for 
t^  first  5  years.  The  Director  oLthe 
BifiSeau  of  the  Budget  will  transmit  draft 
legislation  to  implement  these  three 
recoimnendations.  y 

To  calsry  out  the  fourth  recommenda^ 
tion  the  Oh^'i^man  o^  the  Atomic  En^gy 
Commi5Sio\  will  suggest  such  revunons 
as  are  appi^riate  in  the  langu^e  of 
the  pending  j^posal  on  peacetime  uses 
of  atomic  ener^  The  fifth  r6<x)mmen- 
dation  which  coMerns  natural  disaster 
relief  will  be  implemented  ajrthe  Federal 
level  by  Executive  ol^er  ^  indicated  in 
the  report  on  this  su^^  filed  with  the 
Congress  on  April  24,y(958.  Finally,  I 
strongly  support  theyCcmmittee’s  sixth 
recommendation  that  eai>h  State  in¬ 
crease  its  efforts  m  urban  mvelopment, 
housing,  and  m^opolitan  planning. 

Enactment  yc  this  time  oiS^ederal 
legislation  wonld  be  an  encouragnig  step 
in  the  effor^o  strengthen  State  go^rn- 
ments,  by  ^storing  to  them  specific  func¬ 
tions  irynelds  which  are  traditional^ 
their  yfsponsibility.  To  give  full.effe^ 
to  thycommittee’s  recommendations  the 
States,  through  their  governors  and  leg- 
isl^ures,  will  also  have  to  act.  Prompt 
yftion  at  both  levels  would  incure  that 
functions  and  services  will  continue  un¬ 
impaired. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  the  legislation  is 
designed  solely  to  effectuate  the  recom¬ 
mendations  in  the  report  jof  the  commit¬ 
tee  which  emphasized  the  necessity,  for 
a  relationship  between  functions  to  be 
assumed  by  the  States  and  tax  sources 
to  be  released  by  the  Naj^poiil  Govern¬ 
ment.  Also,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
passage  of  this  legislation  would  have  no 
effect  on  the  presently  accelerated  public 
works  programs  since  adequate  time  will 
be  allowed  for  an  orderly  readjustment. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  strengthen  oiir 
Federal  system  and  to  provide  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  for  more  responsible  State 
govei-nments,  I  strongly  urge  the  Con¬ 
gress  promptly  to  enact  legislation  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL  RELATION¬ 
SHIPS 

(Mr.  FOUNTAIN  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert)  was  given  permission  w 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  Uie 
Record.)  / 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, has 
long  been  my  conviction  that  oinr  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  must 
actively  share  the  burdens  govern¬ 
ment  if  we  are  to  maintain  amealthy  and 
effective  Federal  system/ During  the 
past  fall,  the  Intergovernmental  Rela¬ 
tions  Subcommittee,  m  which  I  am 
chairman,  held  a  /ries  of  hearings 
throughout  the  couj/ry  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  tlnnking  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  gra/  roots  on  the  subject 
of  Federal-state-local  relationships. 
Despite  the  imwiy  differences  of  political 
philosophy  ^pressed  in  these  regional 
hearings,  /ere  was  virtually  uniform  be¬ 
lief  in  tl/values  of  strong  and  responsi¬ 
ble  Stajie  and  local  government.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
bef/e  our  subcommittee  felt  that  if  the 
St^e  and  local  governments  are  to  as- 
/me  complete  responsibility  for  any 
programs  in  which  there  is  presently 
'Federal  financial  participation,  there 
must  be  an  equitable  transfer  of  Federal 
tax  sources  to  the  States. 

Our  subcommittee  has  given  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  question  of  releas¬ 
ing  Federal  revenue  sources  to  the  States 
and  municipalities  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
public  services  which  they  are  capable  of 
performing.  I  believe  this  should  be 
done,  whenever  practicable,  not  only  to 
encourage  strong  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  but  also  to  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  devote  its  energies  to  new 
and  emerging  problems  in  this  fast 
moving  age. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Federal-State  Action  Committee,  which 
constitute  the  basis  for  the  President’s 
proposals,  today,  were  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  by  our  subcommittee  in  a  public 
hearing  on  February  18.  At  that  time 
s.it  was  brought  out  that  although  relin¬ 
quishment  of  40  percent  of  the  present 
pWeral  tax  on  local  telephone  service 
wouhi  make  available  a  much  lai’ger  sum 
thanNythe  States  are  now  receiving  in 
Feder^grants  for  vocational  education 
and  for'toe  construction  of  waste-treat¬ 
ment  faci^ties,  many  of  the  States  would 
not  obtain^ufficient  revenues  to  offset 
their  loss  of  F^eral  grants. 

While  the  general  approach  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  help  the  Stetes  and  municipalities 
to  develop  theW  full  potentialities 
through  the  rele^e  of  Federal  tax 
sources  appears  prom^ing,  this  particu¬ 
lar  plan  presents  the  l^actical  diflBculty 
that  20  of  the  48  Stat^  would  obtain 
insufficient  revenues  to  maintain  the  pro¬ 
grams  recommended  for\ransfer.  It 
would  appear  that  furtheK  study  is 
needed  to  develop  an  equitable^lan  for 
this  purpose.  \ 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  \  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  N^rth 
Carolina  for  the  public  service  he  ms 
performed  in  bringing  these  figm'es 
our  attention. 
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H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  15, 1958 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Secmity  Act  of 

4  1958’\ 

5  Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 

6  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

7  the  following:  “This  Act  is  divided  into  chapters  and  titles, 

8  according  to  the  following  table  of  contents : 

“TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

“Chapter  I  — Military  Assistance 
“Chapter  II  — Economic  Assistance 
“Title  I — Defense  Support 
“Title  II  — Development  Loan  F und 
“Title  III  — Technical  Cooperation 
“Title  IV  — Other  Programs 

“Chapter  III — Special  Assistance  and  Contingency  Fund 
“Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions” 
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CHAPTEE  I— MILITAEY  ASSISTANCE 

MILITAEY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military 
assistance,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$1,600,- 
000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$1,640,- 
000,000”,  respectively. 

PEOCUREMENT  PEOGEAMS  RELATING  TO  MILITAEY 

ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
105  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  conditions  applicable  to  mihtary  assistance,  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  “,  including  coordinated  produc¬ 
tion  and  procurement  programs  participated  in  by  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible  with  respect  to  mihtary  equipment 
and  materials  to  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area”. 

CHAPTEE  II-ECONOMIO  ASSISTANCE 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT  AND  GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  131  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  defense  support,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and 
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“$750,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and 
“$7  7 5,000,000”,  respectively. 

(b)  Section  143  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia.— Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  assistance  under  this 
title  or  any  other  title  of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to 
Yugoslavia  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958,  unless  the  President  finds  and  so  reports  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  with  his  reasons  therefor,  (1)  that  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  Yugoslavian  policies  on  the  basis  of  which 
assistance  under  this  Act  has  been  furnished  to  Yugoslavia 
in  the  past,  and  that  Yugoslavia  is  independent  of  control  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating 
in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  (3)  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  furnishing  of 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  Act.  The  President  shall 
keep  the  Poreign  Pelations  Committee  and  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Pepresentatives  fully  and  constantly  infonned  of  any 
assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  Act.” 
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DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  202.  Title  II  of  the  chapter  designated  by  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the 
following: 

“  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  there 
is  hereby  created  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
President,  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund’  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the 
‘Fund’)  which  shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name. 
The  Fund  shall  have  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil 
actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices  in 
such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate.”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  all  preceding  “is  here¬ 
by”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “The  Fund”;  strike 
out  “he”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “it”;  strike 
out  “and  (3)”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “(3)”; 
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insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
(4)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus,  of  the  activity  and  the  financing  operation  or 
transaction  involved”;  strike  out  “from”  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  and  substitute  “by”;  insert  after  the  third  sentence 
“The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including 
any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  from 
acting  for  or  participating  with  the  Fund  in  any  operation 
or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any  obligation  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  operation  or  transaction,  engaged  in  hy  the 
Fund.”;  and  strike  out  the  last  two  sentences  and  substitute 
the  following  new  sentence:  “The  President’s  semiannual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  operations  under  this  Act,  as 
provided  for  in  section  534  of  this  Act,  shall  include  detailed 
information  on  the  implementation  of  this  title.”. 

(b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to  fiscal  pro¬ 
visions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  substitute  “Fund”  for  “Presi¬ 
dent”  in  the  first  sentence  and  strike  out  “against  the  Fund” 
in  that  sentence;  change  “authorized”  to  “made  available” 
in  the  second  sentence;  and  insert  “assets  of  the”  before 
“Fund”  in  the  third  sentence. 
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(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject  to 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended.”. 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  powers  and 

authorities,  as  follows: 

% 

(1)  Insert  “management,”  before  “powers”  in  the 
heading  of  the  section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute 
the  following  new  subsections : 

“(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  ‘Board’)  consisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be  Chairman.,  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  and  the  United 
States  Executive  Director  on  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  Board  shall  carry 
out  its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote 
participated  in  by  a  quorum;  and  three  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Subject  to  the  foregoing 
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sentence,  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  shall 
not  affect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for  organi¬ 
zation  purposes  when  and  where  called  by  the  Chairman. 
The  Board  may,  in  addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary 
or  appropriate  actions  in  connection  with  the  management 
of  the  Fund,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the 
conduct  of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  the  authorities, 
powers,  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and  its  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  but  said  Corporation  shall  not  borrow  any  funds 
from  any  source  without  the  express  legislative  permission  of 
the  Congress.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
under  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Kegulations  in 
connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or  regu¬ 
lar  places  of  business  for  purposes  of  business  of  the  Fund. 

“  (b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund 
who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  whose 
compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  a  year.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  whose 
compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a 
year,  and  three  other  officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board  and  whose  compensation  shall 
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1  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year.  Appoint- 

2  ment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sentence 

3  shall  be  by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director,  in  his 

4  capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Deputy 

5  Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Fund  shall 

6  perform  such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and  shall 

7  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board. 

8  During  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Managing  Director 

9  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing  Direc- 

10  tor,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  shall  act  as  Managing 

11  Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  also  absent 

12  or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing  Director  is 

13  vacant,  such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate  shall 

14  act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in  this 

15  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  positions  otherwise 

16  authorized  by  law.” 

17  (3)  In  subsection  (c)  : 

18  (i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence  preceding 

19  :  enter  into”  and  substitute  “The  Fund,  in  addition  to  other 

20  powers  and  authorities  vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned 

21  to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board,  may” ; 

22  (ii)  Strike  out  “may  be  deemed”  in  the  first  clause  of 

23  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “it  may  deem” ; 

24  (iii)  Strike  out  “under  this  title”  in  the  fourth  clause  of 

25  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “of  the  Fund” ; 
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(iv)  Strike  out  “the  Manager  of’  in  the  fifth  clause, 
both  times  it  appears  in  the  seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  sentence ; 

(v)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the  first  sentence, 
following  “collection;”,  the  following:  “adopt,  alter  and  use 
a  corporate  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed;  require 
bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  its  officers, 
attorneys,  agents  and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums 
thea’eon;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  (provided 
that  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  proc¬ 
ess,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any 
officer  thereof,  including  the  Board  or  any  member  thereof, 
in  his  official  capacity  or  against  property  or  funds  owned  or 
held  by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his  official  capacity)  ; 
exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent 
or  decedent’s  estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  replace  such  vehicle 
from  time  to  time  as  necessary;  use  the  United  States  mails 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government;”; 

(vi)  Stiike  out  aU  following  “operation”  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “,  or  in  carrying 
out  any  function.”. 

H.  R.  12181 - 2 
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(vii)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence  after  the  first 
sentence  of  the  subsection:  “Nothing  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  or  of  section  367  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  (5 
U.  S.  C.  316)/’. 

(4)  Insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective 
appropriation  or  fimd  used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay  or 
compensation,  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a)  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  2254a), 
except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the 
total  basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the 
employees  of  the  Fund  covered  by  that  Act,  the  per  centum 
rate  determined  annually  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
to  be  the  excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum  rate 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system  over  the  employee 
deduction  rate  specified  in  said  section  4  (a) .  The  Fund 
shall  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly  from  such  appropri¬ 
ation  or  fund,  to  the  employees’  compensation  fund,  the 
amount  detei^ned  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full 
cost  of  benefits  and  other  pa5m[ients  made  from  such  fund 
on  account  of  injuries  and  deaths  of  its  employees  which  may 
hereafter  occur.  The  Fund  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury 
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as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees, 
as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Cormnission  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

“(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Mutual  Secmity  Act  of  1958 
shall  be  transferred  as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  records, 
personnel,  and  property  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  IVIanagiug  Director 
and  the  Dh’ector  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  or  as  determined  by  the  President,  be  transferred 
to  the  Fmid.  Obligations  and  liabilities  incurred  against, 
and  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with 
respect  to,  the  Development  Loan  Fund  during  the  period 
between  August  14,  1957,  and  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are  hereby  transferred 
to,  and  accepted  and  assumed  by,  the  body  corporate  created 
by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  A  person  serving  as  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  entry 
into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  that  Act,  require  reappoint¬ 
ment  in  order  to  serve  in  the  office  of  Managing  Director 
provided  for  in  section  205  (b)  of  this  Act.’’. 
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TECHNrOAL  COOPERATTON 

Sec.  203.  Title  III  of  the  chapter  designated  by  para¬ 
graph  (2)  of  section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
technical  cooperaticn.  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  ‘‘$151,900,000^’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$150,000,000  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959”. 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  multilateral 
technical  cooperation,  as  follows : 

(1)  Insert  “and  related  programs”  after  “co¬ 
operation”  in  the  heading  of  the  section;  insert  “and  this 
Act”  after  “title”  in  the  first  sentence;  and  insert  “and 
related”  after  “cooperation”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a) ,  which  relates  to  contributions  to 
the  United  I^ations  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance, 
strike  out  “$15,500,000”  and  “1958”  and  substitute  “$20,- 
000,000”  and  “1959”,  respectively;  insert  “and  such  related 
fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established”  after  “Assistance”; 
and  in  the  proviso  change  “to  this  program”  to  “for  such 
purpose”  and  after  the  word  “contributed”  the  first  time  it 
appears,  strike  the  remainder  of  the  subsection  and  insert 
“for  such  purpose  and  for  each  succeeding  calendar  year  as 
much  as  but  not  to  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
contributed  for  such  purpose  for  that  year.” 
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(3)  In  subsection  (b) ,  wbicli  relates  to  contributions  to 
the  technical  coo])eration  ])rograni  of  the  Organization  of 
Americ<an  States,  strike  out  ‘‘1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(c)  hepeal  section  308,  which  relates  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Advis(uy  Board. 

OTHER  I’ROGRAIMS 

Sec.  204.  Title  IV  of  the  chapter  designated  b}^  section 
501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  other  programs,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of 
funds,  stiike  out  “1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“1959”. 

(b)  Repeal  sections  403  and  404,  which  relate,  re¬ 
spectively,  to  special  assistance  in  joint  'control  areas  and 
responsibilities  in  Germany,  and  substitute  the  following  new 
section : 

“Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  in  Germany.— The 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959  not  to  exceed  $8,200,000  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  section  450  (a)  of  this  Act  in  order  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in  Germany, 
including  West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
President  may  also  use  currency  which  has  been  or  may  be 
de]msited  in  the  G  A  RIGA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occu- 
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pied  Areas)  Special  Account,  including  that  part  of  the 
German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited  under  the 
bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Eepublic  of  Germany  (or 
any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement)  which,  upon 
approval  by  the  President,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GAEIOA 
Special  Account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agree¬ 
ment.  The  President  may  use  the  funds  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify,  and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
which  he  detennines  must  be  disregarded.”. 

(c)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants, 
refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  all  following  “fiscal 
year”  and  substitute  “1959  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for 
contributions  to  the  program  of  the  United  Illations  High 
Commissioner  for  Eefugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under 
his  mandate.”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  “1958”  and 
“$5,500,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$8,600,000”, 
respectively. 

(d)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  children’s  welfare, 
strike  out  “1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(e)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Hear  East,  insert  “for  the  fiscal  year  1959”  before 
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^‘not  to  exceed”  in  the  first  sentence;  and  strike  out  “$65,- 
000,000”  in  tlie  first  sentence  and  substitute  “$25,000,000”. 

(f)  In  section  409  (c),  which  relates  to  ocean  freight 
charges,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$2,200,000”  and  substitute 
“1959”  and  “$2,100,000”,  respectively. 

(g)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  ex¬ 
penses,  strike  out  “1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“1959”. 

(h)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  and  other  expenses,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$32,- 
750,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$33,000,000”,  re¬ 
spectively;  and  insert  “and  title  II  of  chapter  II”  imme- 
diatel}^  before  the  close  of  the  first  parentheses; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  insert  “functions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  under  this  Act  or  for”  before  “normal”. 

(i)  In  section  413  (b)  (4),  which  relates  to  encour¬ 
agement  of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation,  strike 
out  “the  agency  primarily”  and  substitute  “an  agency”;  sub¬ 
stitute  a  colon  for  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(E),  and  add  the  following  proviso  to  that  subparagraph: 
“ :  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type 
of  guaranty  is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly  re¬ 
duced;”;  and  insert  after  “Director  of  the  International 
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Cooperation  Administration”  both  times  it  appears  in  sub- 
paragraph  (F)  “or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may 
designate”. 

(j)  Section  414  (b)  of  such  Act,  which  relates  to  mu¬ 
nitions  control,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  “Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  tlie  return  to  the 
United  States  (other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies)  of  any  military  arms  or  ammuni¬ 
tion  furnished  to  foreign  governments  by  the  United  States 
under  this  Act  or  any  otlier  foreign  assistance  program  of 
the  United  States.” 

(k)  In  section  419  (a) ,  which  relates  to  atoms  for 
peace,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$7,000,000”  in  the  second 
sentence  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$5,500,000”,  respec¬ 
tively. 

(l)  In  section  420,  which  relates  to  malaria  eradica¬ 
tion,  delete  “The”  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert  “In  ad¬ 
dition  to  such  assistance  as  may  be  furnished  for  this  purpose 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chapter  II, 
the”;  insert  after  the  word  “authorized”  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  “to  use  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  (other 
than  chapter  I,  and  title  II  of  chapter  II)”;  and  strike  out 
the  last  sentence. 
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CHAPTER  III— SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
CONTINGENCY  EUND 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  301.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  redesignated  by  paragraph  (11)  (B)  of 
section  501  of  this  Act  as  section  450  of  chapter  III  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
special  assistance,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and 
“$250,000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$185,000,000”,  re¬ 
spectively;  and  by  striking  out  all  following  “stability”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  all  of  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
a  period. 

PEESIDENT’s  SPECIAIi  AUTHOEITY  AND  CONTINGENCY 

FUND 

Sec.  302.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  redesignated  by  paragraph  (11)  (B) 
of  section  501  of  this  Act  as  section  451  of  chapter  III  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates 
to  the  President’s  special  authority,  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(a)  Insert  “and  contingency  fund”  after  “authoe- 
ity”  in  the  heading  of  this  section. 

H.  R.  12181 - 3 
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(b)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  “for  use”  after  “made 
available”;  strike  out  “such  use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this 
Act”  and  substitute  “use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section”;  strike  out  “pursuant  to  authorizations 
contained  in”  and  substitute  “for  use  under” ;  and 

(2)  In  the  second  and  last  sentence  strike  out  “section” 
both  times  it  appears  and  substitute  “subsection”. 

(c)  Eedesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c) ,  and 
insert  the  following  new  subsection  (b)  : 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed  $100,- 
000,000  for  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than  by 
title  II  of  chapter  II,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance.  Any 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.” 

(d)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) ,  insert  “sub¬ 
section  (a)  of”  after  “under”. 
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CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (15)  of 
section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  and 
administrative  provisions,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  (1)  Section  502  (b),  which  relates  to  use  of 

counterpart  funds  by  committees  of  the  Congress,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “The  amount  of 
local  currency  used  by  any  such  committee  shall  be  charged 
against  any  amounts  made  available  to  such  committee  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (if  the 
committee  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives) 
or  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee 
is  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  is  a  joint  committee)  for  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  it;  and  the  use  of  such  currencj^  shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  reporting  and  other  requirements,  including 
limitations  on  travel,  which  apply  generally  to  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  amounts  made  available  to  such  committee  from  such 
contingent  fund.  No  local  currency  shall  he  available  for 
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1  use  by  any  committee  if  the  amount  of  the  currency  so  used, 

2  when  added  to  the  amounts  actually  expended  from  such  con- 

3  tingent  fund,  would  result  in  expenditures  in  excess  of  the 

4  total  amount  which  was  authorized  to  be  expended  from  such 

5  contingent  fund  by  such  conunittee.” 

6  (2)  The  amendment  made  by  this  subsection  shall  take 

7  effect  on  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Eighty-sixth 

8  Congress. 

9  (b)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping  on  United 

10  States  vessels,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 

11  tence  at  the  end  thereof:  “Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  prod- 

12  nets  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  the  require- 

13  ments  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  (Public  Eesolution  17, 
Id  Seventy-third  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the  Mer- 

15  chant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended) 

16  (c)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  purchase  of  commodi- 
11  ties,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  II  or”  in  the  first  sen- 

18  tence. 

19  (d)  Add  the  following  new  sections  immediately  after 

20  section  515: 

21  “Sec.  516.  Peohibition  Against  Debt  Retiee- 

22  ment. — None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  nor 

23  any  of  the  counterpart  funds  generated  as  a  result  of  assist- 
2d  ance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  make 
25  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any  debt 
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1  of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such  gov- 

2  ernment  by  any  other  foreign  government;  nor  shall  any  of 

3  these  funds  be  expended  for  any  purpose  for  which  funds 

4  have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  country  to  make  pay- 

5  ment  on  such  debts :  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  that  funds 

6  have  been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  government  in  order  to 

7  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and  such  deposit  is  in  excess 

8  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pur- 

9  suant  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  section  142  (b)  of  this 

10  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such  country  for  any 

11  agreed  purpose  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

12  *  “Sec.  517.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estt- 

13  MATES. — After  June  30,  1958,  no  agreement  or  grant  which 

14  constitutes  an  obligation  of  the  United  States  under  section 

15  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  shall  be 

16  made  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  title  I  or  III  (ex- 

17  cept  section  306)  of  chapter  II,  or  section  450  (a)  — 

18  “  ( 1 )  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substan- 

19  tive  technical  or  financial  planning,  until  engineering, 

20  financial,  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  such 

21  assistance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to 

22  the  United  States  of  providing  such  assistance,  have 

23  been  completed;  and 

24  “  (2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative 
action  within  tlie  recipient  country,  unless  such  legisla- 
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tive  action  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  one  year  from  the  date  the  agreement  or 
grant  is  made. 

All  funds  obligated  for  assistance  pursuant  to  each  agree¬ 
ment  or  grant  described  in  subparagraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
section  shall  be  used  only  to  liquidate  the  obligations  pursu¬ 
ant  to  such  agreement  or  grant,  and  any  funds  not  so  used 
shall  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance  fm'nished  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering,  financial,  and  other 
plans. 

“Sec.  518.  Peotection  of  United  States  Fcon- 
OMT. — Operations  under  titles  I  and  II  of  chapter  II  shall 
be  reviewed  at  least  once  a  year  by  a  committee  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  such  operations  have  adversely  affected  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  sui*plus.  If  the  committee  finds  that  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  in  general  or  any  area  of 
substantial  labor  surplus  in  particular  has  suffered  undue 
adverse  effects  as  a  result  of  such  operations,  the  committee 
shall  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress.”. 
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(e)  Section  537,  wliicli  relates  to  ])ro visions  on  uses 
of  funds,  is  amended  as  follows :  in  subsection  (a)  ( 1 ) ,  strike 
out  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958”;  and  in  subsection  (c) ,  strike 
out  “Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000”  and  substitute  “Notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisions  of  section  406  (a)  of  Public  Law 
85-241,  not  to  exceed  $26,000,000”,  and  add  the  following 
new  clause  before  the  period:  “,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,750,- 
000  of  fluids  made  available  for  assistance  in  other  countries 
under  tiiis  Act  may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  available 
for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)  for  construc¬ 
tion  or  acquisition  of  such  facilities  for  such  purposes  else¬ 
where”,  and  add  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(f)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  on  or 
before  January  10  in  each  year  a  report  detailing  the  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  provided  for  the  next  fiscal  year  under  title  I  of 
chapter  II  and  under  chapter  III,  which  shall  contain  a  clear 
and  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  levels  of  aid  for  each  country  have  been  arrived  at, 
including  a  listing  of  all  significant  factors  considered  in 
determining  each  level  of  aid,  the  reason  for  the  inclusion  of 
each  factor,  and  the  monetary  value  assigned  to  each,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
factors  are  reconciled  to  yield  a  specific  dollar  figure  which 
constitutes  each  level  of  aid.”. 
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(f)  Amend  section  543  (d),  which  relates  to  saving 
provisions,  by  striking  out  ^‘Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1957’’  and  substituting  ‘‘Act  of  1956,  1957, 
or  1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence  after  the  second  sentence:  “Until  June  30, 
1958,  funds  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  so 
used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  in 
effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1958.”. 

(g)  Amend  section  545,  which  relates  to  definitions, 
as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (j),  insert  “the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and  strike  out  “title  II,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (k),  insert  “the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and 
strike  out  “title  II,”. 

Sec.  519.  Peohibition  Against  Unjustified  Pub¬ 
lic  WoEKS.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  he  made 
available  under  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  any  flood  control, 
river  and  liarbor  or  water  development  project  in  a  foreign 
country  that  does  not  meet  the  benefit-cost  standards  and 
economic  feasil)ility  requirements  established  for  similar  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  V— REORGANI^^^TION  OF  MUTUAL 

SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954  AND  AMENDMENTS 

TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Reoeoanization  of  Mutual  Secueity  Act  of  1954 

Sec.  501.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  heading  of  title  I  and  of  chapter  I 
of  such  title,  and  immediately  before  section  101,  insert  the 
following : 

“CHAPTER  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE” 

(2)  Immediately  above  section  131,  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“CHAPTER  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
“Title  I — Defense  Suppoet” 

(3)  In  section  131  (a),  strike  out  “chapter  1  of  this 
title”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(4)  In  section  131  (d) ,  immediately  after  “title”,  insert 
“or  chapter  I”. 

(5)  Immediately  above  section  141,  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading. 

(6)  In  section  141,  immediately  after  “title”  both  times 
it  appears  insert  “or  chapter  I”. 
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(7)  (A)  In  sectmn  142  (a),  strike  out  “chapter  1  of 
this  title”  each  place  it  appears  and  insert  “chapter  I”. 

(B)  In  such  section  142  (a) ,  stiike  out  “under  this 
title”  and  “purposes  of  this  title”  each  place  they  appear 
and  insert  “under  chapter  I  or  under  this  title”,  and  “pur¬ 
poses  of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title”,  respectively. 

(8)  Section  142  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chap¬ 
ter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“this  title”. 

(9)  Section  144  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  “under  this  title”  the  following:  “or  chapter  I”. 

(10)  Section  202  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401 
(a)  ”  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “451  (a)  ”. 

(11)  (A)  Immediately  after  section  420,  insert  the 
following  new  chapter  heading: 

“CHAPTER  III-SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 
CONTINGENCY  FUND” 

(B)  Sections  400  and  401  are  redesignated  as  sections 
450  and  451,  respectively,  of  chapter  III. 

(12)  Section  405  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “451”. 

(13)  Section  410  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1 
of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(14)  Section  411  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter 

r’. 

(15)  Immediately  above  section  501,  strike  out  the 
heading  of  title  V  and  of  chapter  1  of  that  title  and  insert 
the  following : 

“CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TIVE  PROVISIONS” 

(16)  Section  503  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter 
1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(17)  (A)  Section  504  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chapter  3  of  title  I,”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “chapters  II  and  III”. 

(B)  Section  504  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chap¬ 
ter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(18)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  510  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “title  I  of  chapter  11”. 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  510  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “title  I  or  II  of  chapter  II”. 

(19)  Section  511  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title 
I”  and  inserting  in  Heu  thereof  “chapter  I  or  title  I  of 
chapter  II”. 

(20)  Section  511  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
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‘‘chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter 

r’. 

(21)  Section  513  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “451”. 

(22)  Immediately  above  section  521,  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading. 

(23)  In  section  521  (b),  insert  “of  chapter  II”  im¬ 
mediately  after  “title  III”. 

(24)  In  section  521  (c),  strike  out  “chapter  3  of  title 
I”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “title  I  of  chapter  II”. 

(25)  Sections  522  (c)  and  522  (d)  are  each  amended 
by  strikmg  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(26)  Section  523  (c)  (2)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  “chapter 

I”. 

(27)  Section  524  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter 
1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(28)  Section  534  is  amended  by  striking  out  “400” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “450”. 

(29)  The  portion  of  section  537  (a)  which  precedes 
paragraph  (1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title 
I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(30)  Section  537  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “400 
(a)  ”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “450  (a)  ”. 
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1  (31)  Immediately  above  section  541,  strike  out  the 

2  chapter  heading. 

3  (32)  Section  545  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

4  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter 

5  r’. 

6  (33)  Section  545  (h)  is  amended  by  striking  out 

7  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 

8  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

9  (34)  Sections  545  (j)  and  545  (k)  are  each  amended 

10  by  striking  out  “chapter  3  of”,  and  by  inserting  “of  chapter 

11  II  or  under  chapter  III”  immediately  after  “title  IV”. 

12  (35)  Section  549  is  amended  by  inserting  “of  chapter 

13  II”  immediately  after  “title  III”. 

14  AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHEE  LAWS 

15  Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended  (42 

16  U.  S.  0.  1651) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

17  (1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section,  insert  the 

18  following  new  subparagraph  between  subparagraph  (4)  and 

19  the  last  five  lines: 

20  “(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  by 

21  the  United  States  or  any  executive  department,  in- 

22  dependent  establishment,  or  agency  thereof  (including 

23  any  corporate  instnunentality  of  the  United  States) , 

24  or  any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with  respect 

25  to  such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed 
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outside  the  continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  II 
of  chapter  II  thereof) ,  and  not  otherwise  within  the 
coverage  of  this  section,  and  every  such  contract  shall 
contain  provisions  requiring  that  the  contractor  (and 
subcontractor  or  subordinate  contractor  with  respect  to 
such  contract)  (A)  shall,  before  commencing  perform¬ 
ance  of  such  contract,  provide  for  securing  to  or  on 
behalf  of  employees  engaged  in  work  under  such  con¬ 
tract  the  payment  of  compensation  and  other  benefits 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  shall  maintain 
in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  term  of  such  contract, 
subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract,  or  while  employees 
are  engaged  in  work  performed  thereunder,  the  said 
security  for  the  pa3nnent  of  such  compensation  and 
benefits,  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed 
to  apply  to  any  employee  of  such  contractor  or  sub¬ 
contractor  who  is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing 
materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract;”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  of  such  section,  strike  ‘‘(3)  or 
(4)  ”  in  the  last  sentence  and  substitute  therefor  “  (3) ,  (4) , 
or  (5)”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  of  such  section,  insert  “or 
in  any  work  under  subparagraph  (5)  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section”  between  “this  section”  and  “shall  not  apply”. 
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(b)  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1935,  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  425),  strike  out  “$30,000”  and  insert 
“$33,000”,  and  strike  out  “$15,000”  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  and  insert  “$18,000”. 

(c)  In  section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  846) ,  insert  “Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund;”  before  “Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs”. 

(d)  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  11,  1956  (70  Stat. 
523 ) ,  strike  out  aU  beginning  with  “An”  down  through 
“Conference  and”  and  substitute  “There  is  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  annually,  for  the  annual  contribution  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Parhamentary  Conference,  such  sum  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  Group  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  such  Conference,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  for 
any  year  an  amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  total 
annual  contributions  made  for  that  year  by  all  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  Conference,  and”. 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C. 
287q)  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  sentences 
at  the  end  thereof:  “The  National  Commission  is  further 
authorized  to  receive  and  accept  services  and  gifts  or  be¬ 
quests  of  money  or  materials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educa- 
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tional,  scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Organization.  Any  money  so  received  shall  be  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  shall  he  subject  to  disbursement 
through  the  disbursement  facilities  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  as  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  by  grant  or  otherwise 
until  expended :  Provided,  That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may 
be  accepted  or  disbursed  if  the  terms  thereof  are  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  National  Commission  as  set  forth  in 
this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  In  no 
event  shall  the  National  Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests 
in  excess  of  $200,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year. 
Gifts  or  bequests  provided  for  herein  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  be  deemed  to  be  a 
gift  to  or  for  the  United  States.  The  National  Commission 
and  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Congress  annual  re¬ 
ports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  bequests 
received  and  disbursed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section.” 

(f)  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  June  30,  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
272a  (a)  ) ,  which  precedes  as  apportioned”  is  amended 
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1  to  read  as  follows:  “(a)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 

2  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex- 

3  penses  of  the  Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum 

4  of  such  expenses”. 

5  (g)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards  Compen- 
6*  sation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  0.  1701),  is  further 

7  amended  by  inserting  the  following  subparagraph  between 

8  subparagraph  (3)  and  the  last  15  lines:  “or  (4)  to  any  per- 

9  son  who  is  an  employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of 

10  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no  compensation  is 

11  payable  with  respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under  such 

12  Act,  or  to  any  person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his  per- 

13  sonal  services  outside  the  United  States  approved  and 
Id  financed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security 

15  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II 

16  thereof)  :  Provided,  That  in  cases  where  the  United  States 

17  is  not  a  formal  party  to  contracts  approved  and  financed 
16  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 

19  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  de- 

20  partment  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may,  in  the  exercise 

21  of  his  discretion,  waive  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 

22  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  any  such  contracts,  sub- 

23  contracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  work  location  under  such 
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1  contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  or  classifi- 

2  cation  of  employees.” 

Passed  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  May  14,  1958. 

Attest:  EALPH  E.  EOBEETS, 

Clerk. 
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16, \pOTTON.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  6765,  to  repeal  the  prohibition  agaip^t 
otton  acreage  reports  based  on  fartoers’  planting  intentions.  This  bill  v^l 

nW  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  8216,  1233  / 

17,  RESE^CH;  WILDLIFE.  At  the  request  of  Sen,  Hruska,  passed  over  S,  244^  to 

authorize  studies  of  the  effects  of  insecticides  upon  fish  and  wildl^e, 
p.  82i; 

18,  SALINE  WAT^R,  At  the  request  of  Sen,  Talmadge  passed  over  S,  J.  ^s.  135,  to 
authorize  cte  Interior  Department  to  construct  and  operate  a  s^t-water 
conversion  (w^onstration  plant,  p,  8212 

19,  FARM  PROGRAM.  Tfi^e  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  order^  reported  the 

following  bills; 

An  original  bitSL  authorizing  transfer  of  cotton  acreajafe  allotments  from 
lands  which  \annot  be  planted  to  other  lands  in  if958; 

S.  1436,  with  amen^ent ,  to  amend  various  provisiop4  of  law  regarding  ASC 
committees; 

H.  R.  376,  to  prohib^  trading  in  onion  futures /6n  commodity  exchanges; 

)  H.  R.  7953,  to  facili^te  and  simplify  the  worle  of  the  Forest  Service; 

H.  R.  5497,  to  author!^  Federal  assistance  Sjor  certain  fish  and  wildlife 
development  project s\inder  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre¬ 
vention  Act;  and 

H.  R.  11399,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  t/^  set  the  level  of  price  suppoib 
for  extra- long- staple  co^on  at  betyeen  60  to  75  percent  of  parity, 
p.  D344 

20,  IMPORTS,  The  Finance  Committee  repo^e^with  amendments  H,  R.  6006,  to  provide 

for  greater  certainty,  speed,  and  eff)K^iency  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Anti¬ 
dumping  Act  (S.  Rept.  1619)  .  p.  81W 

21,  INFOBMATION,  The  Judiciary  Committee  reposed  without  amendment  S,  921,  to 

prevent  the  use  of  5  U.  S,  C,  2^to  withhold  information,  p,  8170 

22,  RECLAMATION,  Passed  as  repor^d  S.  2215,  to  ai^horize  the  Interior  Department 

to  construct,  operate,  and  yaintain  the  SpokaneXy alley  Project,  p.  8200 

/3.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Sen.  Kuch^  urged  the  Senate  to  ac^Xon  the  flood  control 

authorization  bill  veto^  by  the  President,  and  ins^ted  various  communications 
on  the  need  for  such  injects  in  Calif,  pp.  8242-6 

24,  POSTAL  RATES  AND  PAYy  Agreed  to  and  sent  to  the  House  the  conference  report  on 

H.  R,  5836,  the  pc^al  rate  and  pay  increase  bill,  by  a  "^te  of  88  to  0,  pp. 
8227-33 

25,  STATEHOOD,  Sei^  Church  urged  Alaskan  statehood,  and  inserted  letter  he  wrote 

to  the  Presi^nt  to  urge  his  support  for  the  bill,  p,  8251 

26,  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  began  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 

posed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1928,  and  adopted  a  policy  statement  that  it  was 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  India  be  given  support  in  its  economic  development 
program,  pp.  D445-6 


ler- 


27,  FOR^GN  TRADE,  Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  summary  of  Ore,  opinion  ballots  on 

t^n  public  questions,  including  support  for  world  trade  policies  in  lineX^ith 
Administration-backed  proposals.  pp.  8191-4 


-  4  - 


\ 

28/OT5RT-t30WTII0L*  Re<^lY€d  from  the  Connnerce  Department  a  r«p«rt  •«  export 
^rol  for  the  first  quarter  of  1956.  p»  8169 


29.  ARBOXdAY.  Sen.  Javits  Inserted  a  resolution  of  the  Greene  County,  N. 
Board\^f  Supervisors,  urging  establishment  of  a  National  Arbor  Day.  p/ 

ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


30,  RESEARCH,  ^n.  Knowland  inserted  his  address  before  the  American  Feed  Growers 
Ass'n  diseasing  ’’pertinent”  farm  facts  and  suggesting  certain  act  on  towar 
an  improved  fam  program,  pp.  A4649-51 


31.  PRICES.  Sen,  Ja^s  inserted  excerpts  from  Ewan  Clague's,  Mpt.  of 

speech,  ’’The  Consumer  Price  Index  in  the  Current  Price  Situation.’  pp.  A4&eo-l 


32.  AREA  DEVELOPMENT.  EJ^nsion  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Tburmon^expressing  his  op¬ 
position  to  the  propo^d  area  redevelopment  bill.  p,/A4663 


33.  TRANSPORTATION.  Sen.  Wil^  inserted  a  letter  from  General  Steampship 

Agencies  pointing  out  the  '^t remen dou sly  impressiv^  savings  which  have  een 
already  realized,  thanks  to\he  movement  of  surplus  farm  products  via  the 
direct,  all-water  route  from\he  Midwest  throu^  the  present  St.  Lawrence 
seav7ay.”  pp.  A4669-70 


C 


34.  FOREIGN  AID.  Extension  of  remarksNof  Sen.  Eworshak  inserting  an  editorial 
urging  reappraisal  of  the  foreign  ^d  program,  pp.  A4675-6 

Rep,  Chiperfield  inserted  an  edit\ri^  and  a  report  by  Rep,  Bass  favoring 

the  foreign  aid  program,  pp.  A4691-2^A4707 


35.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Sparkman  insejfted\i  editorial,  ”TVA' s  Challenge--After 
25  Years,”  pp.  A4679-80 


36.  LIVESTOCK,  Rep.  Polk  inserted  ^editorial,  ^eat  Promotion  Up  Again,’’  em¬ 
phasizing  the  need  of  ’’being  ^re  any  meat  proo^otion  moves  are  right  before 
they  are  made.”  pp.  A4685-6/ 


/  \ 

37.  STATEHOOD,  Rep.  Poage  ins^ted  a  letter  he  had  wrl^en  pointing  out  ’’what 
seems  to  be  ’’  ’  an  obyious  weakness  in  the  pendin^statehood  bill.”  pp, 

A4687-88 


C 


38.  TOBACCO,  Rep.  Lankford  inserted  two  articles  discussing  the  growth  and  market¬ 
ing  of  tobacco  in  pp,  A4694-95 


39,  FARM  PROGRAM.  E^ension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Schwengel  dlscussi^  farm  policies, 
in  which  he  s^es  that  ”it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  political 
management  of^griculture  does  not  work  very  well,”  and  inserting  a  magazine 
article  disje^ssing  farm  conditions,  pp.  A4706-07 


le  enact- 


40,  FARM  DRAINAGE;  WILDLIFE,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Reuss  urging 

ment  o^legislation  to  restrict  farm  draining  projects  harmful  to  wir^ife, 
stati^  that  ’’there  is  not  the  .slightest  doubt  that  the  Department  of  Ag^-*icul- 
ture^  farm  drainage  program,  as  administered  under  existing  law,  has  inv^any 
ca^s  worked  directly  counter  to  the  best  interests  of  wildlife,  water,  and 
e^n  soil  conservation,”  and  inserting  an  article  and  letter  discussing  thr 
itter,  pp,  A4717-18 
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APPROPRIATIONS— COMMERCE 

Commktee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  ife  hearings  on  fiscal  1959  appropriations  for  the 
Departm^t  of  Commerce  and  related  agencies,  with 
testimony  ri^m  the  following  departmental  witnesses: 
George  T.  Mbore,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra¬ 
tion;  Oscar  H.'^Nielson,  departmental  budget  officer; 
F.  W.  Reichelderrbn  Chief,  Weather  Bureau;  Robert  W. 
Burgess,  Director,  ^reau  of  the  Census;  Horace  B. 
McCoy,  Administrate  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration;  and  ^errill  Whitman,  Secretary, 
Panama  Canal  Company. 

Hearings  continue  Mond^  May  26. 

APPROPRIATIONS— STATEE)EPARTMENT 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  ebcommittee  began 
hearings  on  H.  R.  12428,  fiscal  i95eppropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  md  the  Judiciary, 
with  testimony  from  the  following  St^  Department 
officials:  Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles;  LoysW.  Hender¬ 
son,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Administr^ion ;  Rob¬ 
ert  Murphy,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for\Political 
Affairs;  William  O.  Hall,  Deputy  Assistant  S^etary 
for  Budget  and  Finance;  and  Russell  L.  Riley,  Dir^tor, 
International  Educational  Exchange  Service. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  continued,  in  executive  session,  its  hear 
ings  on  S.  3756,  military  construction  authorizations 
fiscal  1959,  with  testimony  from  Maj.  Gen.  HoweH  M. 
Estes,  Jr.,  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  .Opera¬ 
tions,  and  Col.  Charles  B.  Downer,  Director^  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Development,  both  of  the  Air  Fo^. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow  in  executj^e  session. 

HOUSING 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Housing  Sub¬ 
committee  continued  its  hearing^n  pending  housing 
legislation,  with  testimony  frona  Dr.  Lewis  W.  Jones, 
president  of  Rutgers  University,  for  American  Council 
on  Education ;  Rev.  Ed ward/B.  Bunn,  S.  J.,  president  of 
Georgetown  University,  ^r  Association  of  American 
Colleges;  William  Ly^Wilson,  American  Hospital 
Association;  Stanley  JH.  Lowell,  Americans  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action;  John/t.  Caldwell,  American  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities;  Dr. 
David  W.  MuUms,  Association  for  Higher  Education, 
NEA;  Philip/F.  Tripp,  Knox  Banner,  and  Warren  M. 
Cox,  all  of/the  National  Association  of  Housing  and 
Redevelo^ent  Officials;  R.  E.  Carter,  National  Retail 
Furniturc  Association;  Dr.  R.  B.  Robbins,  American 
Medieal  Association;  John  H.  Haas,  Metropolitan  Asso- 
cia^n  of  General  Improvement  Contractors ;  and  Mrs. 
ymcy  Price  Houser,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


D.  C.  MATTERS 

Com7nittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  Committee,  in 
executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  tlie  fol¬ 
lowing:  die  nomination  of  Andrew  McCaughrin  Hood, 
to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  municipal  court  of  appeals 
for  the  D.  C.;  without  amendment — H.  R.  12356,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  location  of  a  new  Potomac  River  bridge  in 
the  vicinity  of  Constitution  Avenue  in  the  D.  C.;  and 
H.  R.  12377,  authorize  the  D.  C.  Commissioners  to 
borrow  funds  for  capital  improvement  programs;  and 
with  amendments — S.  3058,  to  amend  the  act  regulating 
the  bringing  of  damages  again^' the  D.  C.;  S.  3493,  to 
establish  a  new  formula  for  computing  unemployment 
compensation  in  the  D.  C.;..and  S.  2419,  to  broaden  and 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  benefits  of  the  D.  C.  Unem¬ 
ployment  Compensation  Act. 

Prior  to  this  actioiy'the  committee  held  hearings  on 
the  nomination  of  ^r.  Hood,  with  testimony  from  the 
nominee  and  others. 

In  a  morninj^’'executive  session  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Heal^i  Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety  ordered 
favorably  ^ported  to  the  full  committee  S.  3493  and 
S.  2419. 

UNE^LOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Committee  on  Fmance:  Committee  met  in  executive 
5)?ssion  for  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  12065,  Tempo¬ 
rary  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of  1958,  but 
ide  no  announcements,  and  will  meet  again  tomor- 
ro^to  vote  on  the  bill  and  any  amendments  thereto. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  began 
executive  consideration  of  the  proposed  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1958  (S.  3318  and  H.  R.  12181),  and  took  the 
following  actions: 

(1)  Adopted  a  new  policy  statement  reading  as 
follows:  “(d)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  economic  development  of  the  Republic  of  India 
to  its  people,  to  democratic  values  and  institutions,  and 
to  peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  Consequently,  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the-  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  join  with  other  nations  in  providing 
support  of  the  type,  magnitude,  and  duration  adequate 
to  assist  India  to  complete  successfully  its  current  pro¬ 
gram  for  economic  development.”  (This  is  identical  to 
S.  Con.  Res.  74,  by  Senators  Kennedy  and  Cooper) ; 

(2)  Approved  authorization  of  $1.8  billion  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  (compared  to  $1.6  billion  in  the  House 
bill); 

(3)  Approved  defense  support  authorization  of  $835 
million  (compared  with  $775  million  In  the  House  bill) ; 

(4)  Approved  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  to  allow  Foreign  Service  officers  to  accept  Presi¬ 
dential  appointments  in  agencies  other  than  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  widiout  resigning  or  retiring  from  the 
Foreign  Service; 
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(5)  Rejected  an  amendment  by  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Humphrey  providing  continuing  authorization  for 
military  assistance  and  defense  support  and  placing  same 
in  the  Defense  Department;  and 

(6)  Senator  Morse  withdrew  his  amendment  with 
regard  to  consideration  of  the  special  needs  of  Latin 
America. 

Committee  will  continue  consideration  of  this  bill 
tomorrow. 


MUSIC  PUBLISHING 

Committee  on  Interstate  and^Roreign  Commerce:  Com¬ 
munications  Subcommittee  resumed  its  hearings  on 
S.  2834,  to  prohibit  radio  or  television  licensees  from 
engaging  in  the  music-publishing  business  or  selling  or 
manufacturing  records,  with  testimony  from  Eric 
Johnston,  president.  Motion  Pictur^Association  of 
America;  Richard  Salant,  vice  president,  X!^BS ;  Goddard 
Lieberson,  president,  Columbia  Records;  Joseph 
McDonald,  general  attorney,  NBC;  Geoi^e  Marek, 
RCA  Victor  Records;  and  Arthur  M.  Tolchiiiy  Loew’s, 
Inc. 

Hearings  will  continue  in  July,  the  date  of  wlii^h  is 
as  yet  undetermined. 

TRANSPORTATION  RATES 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Com¬ 
mittee  concluded  its  hearings  on  section  5  (relating  to 
the  ratemaking  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act)  of  S.  3778,  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  with  testi-  / 
mony  from  James  F.  Pinkney,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Washington,  D.  C,;  G.  C.  Taylor,  Missi^ 
sippi  Valley  Barge  Line  Co.,  Chicago;  A.  C.  Ingmoll, 
Federal  Barge  Lines,  St.  Louis;  Jervis  Langdon^/fealti- 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad,  for  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads;  Howard  G.  Freas,  Chairman,  i^thony  F. 
Arpaia,  and  Robert  W.  Minor,  members,  a;^d  other  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comnfission;  G.  E. 
Leigh ty,  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Grant  Arnold,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League;  Hoyt  Haddock, 
AFL-CIO;  and  Leon  Leighton,  J^aterson,  N.  J. 

Hearings  adjourned  subject  ifs  call  of  the  Chair. 

BANKRUPTCY  / 

Committee  on  the  ]udiciafy:  Special  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  the  following  bankruptcy  bills : 

H.  R.  13,  to  amend  in  several  respects  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  with  testimony  from  Charles  A.  Horsky  and  W. 
Randolph  Montgomery,  both  of  the  National  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Conferptice;  and  Ernest  Geeslin,  Bankruptcy 
Division,  Adpiinistrative  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Courts;  and 
H.  R.  10^,  to  authorize  the  courts  of  bankruptcy  to 
determin^'the  dischargeability  and  nondischargeability 
of  prov^le  debts,  with  testimony  from  Senator  Lausche ; 
Mess^ Horsky  and  Geeslin;  Bertan  Wolfe,  National 
Bankruptcy  Conference;  Sidney  S.  Schiller  and  Milton 
Schaffner,  both  of  the  Chicago  Retail  Credit  Associa- 
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tion;  Linn  K.  Twinem,  a  New  York  attorney;  and  La^' 
don  L.  Chapman,  a  Chicago  attorney.  / 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow.  ^ 

SUBCOMMITTEE  BUSINESS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Antitrust  and/Monopoly 
Subcommittee  met  in  executive  session  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  several  pending  bills  to  amenfl  the  Clayton 
,  Antitrust  Act,  but  took  no  actions,  an^ recessed  subject 
to  call  of  the  Chair. 


/ 


REGULATION  OF  LABOR  OR^NIZATIONS 

Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare:  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  continued  its  parings  on  union  financial 
and  administrative  practic^  and  procedures,  with  testi¬ 
mony  from  George  M.  h^rison,  president.  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers, 
Express  and  Station Employees,  on  behalf  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Labor  Executives^  Association,  accompanied  by 
Edward  J.  Hickw,  Jr.,  counsel,  of  the  firm  of  Mulhol- 
land,  Robie  &  Rickey,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Toledo, 
Ohio;  Prof.  Richard  Lester,  Princeton  University;  and 
Jerome  D.yFenton,  General  Counsel,  NRLB. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

INT^-AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

Committee  on  Public  Works:  Committee,  in  executive 
ssion,  ordered  favorably  reported  without  amendment 
R.  7870,  authorizing  an  additional  $10  million  for 
coiHpletion  of  the  Inter-American  Highway. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT 

Committed  on  Public  Works:  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors-Flood  Control  held  hearings  on  S.  2206 
and  S.  3ii4',\ills  relating  to  the  Columbia  River  devel¬ 
opment,  with  testimony  from  Senator  Neuberger;  Gus 
Norwood,  Northwest  Public  Power  Association;  Her¬ 
bert  Lundy,  editor,  Portland  Oregonian;  LaSalle  Cole, 
Oregon  Reclamatii^  Association ;  William  E.  Welch, 
National  Reclamation\Association ;  and  Truman  Price, 
representing  Governor  ^osellini  of  Washington. 
Hearings  continue  tonw 


rrow. 
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Select  Committee  on  ImpropehActivities  in  the  Labor 
or  Managemejit  Field:  CommitW  continued  its  hear¬ 
ings  with  regard  to  labor  relationXand  transactions  of 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Cou  with  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  W^kmen  of  North 
America,  having  as  its  witnesses  William  Casale,  local 
342,  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters,  New  Yoik;  Joseph  E. 
O’Grady,  member  of  the  New  York  TransIrsAuthorlty; 
Andrew  DeSantis,  New  York;  Fred  Corneliih.  former 
business  agent  of  local  342,  New  York^  Burton  A  Zorn, 
labor  counsel  of  the  A.  &  P.  Co.;  Norman  Cole,  rbrmer 
examiner,  Region  No.  2,  NLRB;  and  George  M^tin 
and  George  Kopecky,  committee  staff  members. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  agreed  to  conference  ^po^'  on  Interior  appropriation  bill. 

House  committee  ordered  reported  bills  to  ^rait  transfer  of  1958  cotton  allotments 
due  to  excessive  rainfall  and  to  increase  ^(Tlotments  for  extra-long  staple  cotton 
seed.  Senate  committee  reported  bill  to  nermi^ transfer  of  1958  cotton  allotments 
due  to  excessive  rainfall.  House  debated  Alasl^  statehood  bill.  Sen,  Williams 

aiticized  large  payments  to  farmers  i^der  Soil  ^nk.  Sen,  Humphrey  introduced  and 
scussed  marketing  facilities  improvement  bill. 


SENATE 


1.  COTTON  ALLOTMENTS.  The  ^riculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  an  original 

bill,  S.  3890,  to  permU  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acrea^  allotments  for  cotton 
in  cases  of  natural  jiisaster  (S.  Rept,  1626)  .  p.  8311 

2.  SOIL  BANK.  Sen.  Wiliams  criticized  the  large  payments  made  tbi  certain  indi¬ 

viduals  under  the  Soil  Bank  program,  and  listed  the  statistical  breakdown  of 
payments  over  ^0,000  per  farm,  pp,  8319-20 

3.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  continued  executive  consideration 

of  S.  3318  and  H.  R.  12181,  the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  approv- 
ing  the  development  loan  fund  and  the  money  authorizations  in  S .  3318,  p,  D45 2 
“  Sen./Smith  inserted  an  article  on  the  discussions  of  Reps.  Carnahan  ai^ 

Merrow'  i^ith  citizens  all  over  the  U,  S,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid.  pi 
8328/9 


\ 


4.  FARM  SPENDING.  Sen,  Morse  inserted  an  article  on  a  research  study  of  the  buying 
power  generated  by  Ore,  farmers,  p.  8355 


5,  TAXATION.  Sen. Morse  discussed  the  problems  of  taxation  and  urged  the  repea^of 
certain  excise  taxes,  with  comments  by  SenSo  Sparkman  and  Symington,  pp.  8343-6 


6. 


PROPERTY,  \ Sen,  Morse  discussed  certain  bills  which  had  been  passed  the/day 
before,  and  asserted  that  each  met  the  test  of  the  ’’Morse  formula”  r^arding 
payment  of  the  fair  market  value  for  land  transferred  from  the  Fede^l  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  st^ed  that  since  1946  application  of  this  formula  has 
U.  S,  $600  mil^iou,  pp.  8354-5 


ived  the 


7,  LEGISLATIVE  PROGR/^.  Sen,  Johnson  announced  that  on  Mon.,  May/i6,  the  Senate 
would  consider  H,  ^  6006,  to  provide  for  greater  certainty^speed,  and 
efficiency  in  the  Antidumping  Act,  with  other  bills,  and  stated  that  the 
Senate  would  not  be  i\  session  on  Memorial  Day.  p.  8317 


8.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  May\26,  p.  8355 

HOUSE 


C 


9.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Agreed  to  the  Conference  report  dn  H.  R.  10746,  the  Interior 
appropriation  bill  for  1959,  and  acted  on  ameruJments  in  disagreement.  For 
information  regarding  Forest  Ser^ce  items  s^  Digest  80.  p.  8360 


10.  AGRICULTURE  COMMITTEE  ordered  report^  the  ^following  bills:  p.  D453 

H.  R.  12602,  to  permit  the  transf^  1958  farm  acreage  allotments  for 
cotton  in  the  case  of  natural  d^asters; 

R.  12531,  to  permit  the  allocat^tkof  acreage  from  extra  long  staple 


H. 


H. 


H. 


cotton  for  the  production  of  jextra\long  staple  cotton  seed; 

R,  12164,  to  permit  the  use  pir  surpl^  foods  in  nonprofit  summer  camps 
for  children; 

R,  11330,  to  amend  the  Pajrfters  andStockWrds  Act  so  as  to  permit  market¬ 
ing  agencies  to  deduct  ^rom  the  proceed^of  livestock  sales  to  finance 


H. 


research  or  sales-prorabtion  programs; 

R.  11581,  to  increas^the  import  duty  on  w^ 


for  seeding  purposes 


which  has  been  treated  with  poisonous  subst^ces  and  is  unfit  for  human 
consumption. 


11. 


RICE.  The  ’’Daily  Dig^t”  states  as  follows:  ”Committee\pn  Agriculture:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Rice  rraorted  favorably  to  the  full  committ^  a  committee  print, 
the  provisions  of  ^hich  are  to  be  included  in  an  omnibus  bill,”  p,  D454 

At  the  request/ of  Rep,  Martin,  Rep,  Thompson,  Tex, ,  withwew  his  request 
for  concurring  jLn  the  Senate  amendments  to  H,  R.  8490,  to  ma^  two  technical 
adjustments  inr  the  law  relating  to  rice  acreage  allotments,  toNcrovide  for 
reass ignmeny4)f  such  allotments  when  the  lands  on  which  the  allot^ment  has  pre¬ 
viously  be^  made  is  taken  for  public  purposes,  and  to  increase  mi^rketing 
quota  penalties,  p,  8396 


12. 


CHEMIC^  ADDITIVES,  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm^ce 
Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  9521,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  DnsgXand 


Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  revise  the  definition  of  the  term  ’’chemical  additiT 


tp^ provide  that  it  shall  not  include  any  pesticide  chemicals  when  used  in 'or 
m  any  raw  agricultural  commodity  which  is  the  produce  of  the  soil,  p,  D45« 
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Daily  Digest 
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rHLIGHTS 


House  cleared  for  President  bill  increasing  postal  rates  and  pay,  and  debated 
Alaskan  statehood  bill. 


Senate 


Chamber  AMon 

Routine  Proceeding  pages  8310-8315 

Bills  Introduced;  lo  biHs  and  2  resolutions  were  intro¬ 
duced,  as  follows:  S.  388^890;  S.  Con.  Res,  90;  and 
S.  Res.  309.  \  Page  8311 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  i^ade  as  follows: 

H.  R.  12065,  Temporary  Uneni^oyment  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1958  (S.  Rept.  1625) ;  anc 
S.  3890,  authorizing  transfer  of  cottbn  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  from  lands  which  cannot  be  plated  to  other 
lands  in  the  year  1958  (S,  Rept.  1626).  \  Poge  sail 

Unknowns  of  World  War  II  and  KoreaKS.  Con. 
Res,  90,  authorizing  purchase  of  floral  wreatl\to  be' 
placed  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  where  the NQn- 
knowns  of  World  War  II  and  Korea  will  lie  in  st^e, 
May  28-30, '"1958,  was  adopted.  Page  sa 

Taxation — Footwear:  Senate  passed  with  comniittee 
amendment  H.  R.  9291,  to  define  parts  of  cert^  types 
of  footwear  for  tariff  purposes.  Motion  to  ^consider 
tliis  action  was  tabled.  p^s  83 15-8317 

Unemployment  Compensation:  .^thority  was 
granted  for  filing  of  minority  views  by  midnight  Mon¬ 
day,  May  26,  on  H.  R.  12065,  Temporary  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Act  of  1958.  /  Page  8317 

Metal  Scrap  Imports:  Sena^  took  up,  debated,  but 
did  not  complete  action  on  VL.  R.  10015,  to  continue  for 
I  year  the  suspension  of /duties  and  import  taxes  on 

metal  scrap.  /  Page8317 

Legislative  Progrand  Majority  leader  announced  that 
on  Monday,  Mayy^,  Senate  will  schedule  no  contro¬ 
versial  legislation^  but  the  following  bills  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  thaj/uate:  H.  R.  6006,  improved  enforcement 
of  Antidumping  Act;  H.  R.  7870,  authorizing  additional 
Sio  million  for  completion  of  Inter-American  High¬ 
way;  H/R.  12356,  Potomac  River  bridge;  and  H.  R. 
12377/D.  C.  capital  improvement  programs.  On  Tues- 
da^^  is  hoped  to  take  up  H.  R.  12065,  unemployment 
cpmpensation,  and  during  week  Senate  probably  will 
Consider  mutual  security  legislation  (S.  3318  and  H.  R. 


12181).  It  Is  the  Intention  for  Senate  to  go  over  Me¬ 
morial  Day  from  Thursday,  May  29,  until  Monday, 
June  2,  and  therefore  may  have  late  evening  sessions  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday.  Page  8317 

Confirmations:  Senate  confirmed  i  civilian,  i  judicial, 

Nomination:  ^ne  Coast  Guard  nomination  was  re¬ 
ceived.  /  Page  8355 

Program  fdr  Monday:  Senate  adjourned  at  4:10  p.  m. 
until  nopii  Monday,  May  26,  when  its  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  be  H.  R.  10015,  metal  scrap  imports,  probably 
to  h/followed  by  bills  listed  in  “Legislative  Program” 

abtive.  Pages  8317,  8355 


Committee  Meetings 

(^Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

y\PPROPRIATIONS— STATE  AND  THE  JUDICIARY 

rmittee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con¬ 
tinued  its  hearings  on  H.  R.  12428,  fiscal  1959  appropria¬ 
tions  risir  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  and  the 
Judiciar\  with  testimony  in  behalf  of  funds  for  their 
departmei^  from  Loy  W.  Henderson,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  forxAdministration,  and  William  O.  Hall, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Budget  and  Finance, 
both  of  the  Dejwtment  of  State;  Warren  Olney  III, 
Director,  Administf^ive  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Courts ;  and 
Chief  Judge  John  Biggs,  Jr,,  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Third  Circuit. 

Hearings  continue  Tue^y,  May  27. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTIOT  ^ 

Committee  on  Armed  5(?rwcf.f.’^ilitary  Construction 
Subcommittee  continued  its  heariiWs  on  S.  3756,  mili¬ 
tary  construction  authorizations  forXjiscal  1959,  with 
testimony  from  the  following  representatives  of  the  Air 
Force:  Maj.  Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes,  Jr.,  As^stant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations;  Brig.  Gen.  Christian 
Dreyer,  Deputy  Director  for  Real  Property ;  B^ig.  Gen. 
William  Rentz,  Deputy  Director  of  Installations;  Col. 
Wilson  H.  Banks,  Assistant  Deputy  Director  for 'Real 
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Property;  Col.  Robert  P.  Hosken,  Directorate  of  Com¬ 
munications;  Col.  Edgar  R.  Jackson,  Directorate  of 
Installations;  and  Lt.  Col.  John  Gibson,  Directorate  of 
Installations. 

Hearings  continue'  tomorrow  with  Navy  witnesses. 


HOUSING 


Committee  on  ^n\ing  and  Currency:  The  Housing 
Subcommittee  conHpded  its  hearings  on  pending  hous¬ 
ing  legislation,  witlY  testimony  from  Albert  M.  Cole, 
Administrator,  HHFAy  Norman  P.  Mason,  Commis¬ 
sioner,  FHA;  Boris  Shishidn,  housing  committee,  AFL- 
CIO;  Robert  T.  Tharpe  anTSam  Neel,  Mortgage  Bank¬ 
ers  Association;  Mrs.  Ruth  H^mkins  Nesbitt,  American 
Council  on  Human  Rights;  Frank  Chapman,  Maine 
Municipal  Association ;  George  McLain,  Robert  Brown, 
and  Richard  Longhead,  all  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Social  Welfare;  the  Right  Reveren\J  John  O’Grady, 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  ChariHes;  and  Charles 
Wellman,  Glendale  Federal  Savings  &  Lo^  Association. 

Subcommittee  will  meet  on  Monday,  ^ay  26,  for 
executive  consideration  of  this  matter. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 


Committee  on  'Finance:  Committee,  in  executive\es- 
sion,  ordered  favorably  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  12065,  Temporary  Unemployment  Compensatiom 
Act  of  1958.  _ 


MUTUAL  SECURITY 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  continued 
its  executive  consideration  of  the  proposed  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1958  (S.  3318  and  H.  R.  12181);  approved 
the  section  incorporating  the  development  loan  fund; 
took  tentative  action,  subject  to  later  reconsideration,  in 
approving  the  money  authorizations  in  S.  3318;  and 
approved  various  other  sections  relative  to  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program. 

Committee  will  meet  again  tomorrow. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 


Committee  on  Interstate  an^ Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Aviation  l^1d  hearings  to  receive  testi¬ 
mony  as  to  what  the  military  services  and  civil  aviation 
authorities  are  doing/to  coordinate  air  traffic  control. 
Witnesses  heard  w,ere  James  T.  Pyle,  Administrator, 
David  Thomas,  Qffice  of  Air  Traffic  Control,  and  R.  P. 
Boyle,  General/^ounsel,  all  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administrati^;  Malcolm  A.  MacIntyre,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary,  Maj.  Gen.  Morris  A.  Preston,  Director  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  an^ Col.  Lawrence  E.  Lightner,  all  of  the  Air 
Force; ^aj.  Gen.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Chief,  Air  Force  Divi¬ 
sion,  National  Guard  Bureau;  Oscar  Bakke,  Director  of 


Safety,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  and  Capt.  Jesse  Bra 
ford.  Capital  Airlines. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


WIRETAPPING 


Committee  on  the  ]udiciary:  ’X\\t  Constitumnal  Rights 
Subcommittee  continued  its  hearings  on  .me  subject  of 
wiretapping,  eavesdropping,  and  the  BiUmf  Rights,  with 
testimony  from  Prof.  Alan  F.  Westin;  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Thomas  Eagleton,  circuit  morney,  St.  Louis. 

Hearings  recessed  subject  to  ca^kof  the  Chair. 


BANKRUPTCY 


Committee  on  the  ]udiciary/S^tc\dX  subcommittee  held 
hearings  on  H.  R.  982,  relating  to  the  railroad  reorgan¬ 
ization  provisions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  with  testi¬ 
mony  from  Vernon /V.  Baker,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Finance,  ICC;  Armstead  B.  Rood,  a  D.  C.  attorney; 
Herbert  H.  Corbirf,  representing  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road;  and  Josepn  B.  Hyman,  representing  the  public 
stockholders  of  the  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  Corp.  / 
Subcompmtee  recessed  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 


REGULATION  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  Subcommit¬ 
tee  ym  Labor  continued  its  hearings  on  union  financial 
administrative  practices  and  procedures,  with  testi- 


lony  from  George  Meany,  president,  accompanied  by 
[^Thomas  Harris,  associate  counsel,  both  of  the  AFL- 
^O;  and  Prof.  Edward  Chamberlin,  Harvard  Uni- 
v^ity. 

sarings  continue  tomorrow. 


COLUMBIA  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT 


Committe\on  Public  Wor\s:  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  HarborX— Flood  Control  continued  its  hearings  on 
S.  2206  and  ^3114,  bills  relating  to  Columbia  River 
development,  vv^h  testimony  from  William  A.  Pearl,  f 
Administrator,  L^n  Jourolmon,  and  Bernard  Gold-  ' 
hammer,  all  of  the^onneville  Power  Administration; 
Theodore  F.  Stevens,  Xssistant  to  the  Secretary,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior;  Vince  Cleaveland,  manager,  Clark 
County  Public  Utility  Disthjet,  Washington;  and  Kinsey 
Robinson,  Washington  Wat^  Power  Co. 

Hearings  continue  tomorroy 


INVESTIGATION 


Select  Committee  on  Improper  Acmnties  in  the  Labor 
or  Management  Field:  Committee  neld  hearings  on 
activities  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cuttbrs  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  and  the  financial  trans¬ 
actions  of  Max  Block,  vice  president  and^ember  of 
locals  342  and  640  of  this  labor  union,  and  prudent  of 
New  York  Butchers  Council.  Numerous  w 
testified  as  to  their  knowledge  of  these  matters. 

Hearings  continue  Monday. 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  House  debated  Alaska  sta^Siehood  b^l, 
ported  mutual  security  authorization  b^l* 


Senate  committee  ordered  re- 


1.  RICE.  Concurred  in  the  Sena^  amendments  to  H.^R,  8490,  to  make  technical  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  lavj  relat^g  to  rice  acreage  aiXptments,  to  provide  for  re- 

D  assignment  of  such  allotments  when  the  lands  on  which  the  allotment  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  made  is  taj^n  for  public  purposes,  ancK^o  increase  marketing  quota 
penalties.  This  billywill  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p,  8408 

2,  PERSONNEL  AWARDS,  %e  Education  and  Labor  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  H,  R,  488,  ^  provide  for  the  conferring  of  an  awardNto  be  known  as  the 
Medal  for  Distijfguished  Civilian  Achievement,  p,  D458 

3,  RECLAMATION,  /k  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af faii?s  Committee 

ordered  reported  H,  R,  8645,  to  amend  the  Reclamation  Project  Ao^  regarding  the 
repayment/of  contracts  on  reclamation  projects,  p,  D458 


4.  STATEHOt 
8409 -yl  2 


Continued  debate  on  H,  R,  7999,  the  Alaska  statehood  bilr! 


PP< 


5,  MJTOAL  SECURITY.  Received  from  the  President  a  semiannual  report  on  the 
ions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  for  July  1  through  Dec,  31,  1957 
(H,  Doc.  368) ,  p,  8408 


)era- 


FORESTRY,  Received  from  Interior  a  proposed  bill  "to  add  certain  public  lands  \ 
in  California  to  the  Pala  Indian  Reservation,  the  Pauma  Indian  Reservation,  and 


the  Cleveland  National  Forest,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  Interior  and  InsuJ 
Affairs  Committee,  p.  8414 

)PERTY.  Received  from  GSA  a  proposed  bill  "to  repeal  that  part  of  th  Act  of 
:ch  2,  1889,  as  amended,  which  requires  that  grantors  furnish,  free  all 
to  the  Government,  all  requisite  abstracts,  official  cert if ions, 
and  ^ivldence  of  title";  to  Public  Works  Committee,  p,  8414 


8.  LEGISLAT 
should  be 
bill  to  ex 
session  Fri, 


PROGRAM.  Rep,  McCormack  announced  that  the  Alaska 
of  by  Tues. ,  May  27,  to  be  followed  by  cons 
trade  agreements  authority.  He  stated  the  Hou 
May  30.  p.  8413 


9,  ADJOURNED  until  Mn. ,  May  26,  p.  8414 


SENATE 


ehood  bill 

of  the 
will  not  be  in 


10,  mutual  security.  The  foreign  Relations  committee  ordered  repoftAd  With  AA 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  H.  R.  12181,  to  extend  the  mutual 
security  program.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  "as  approved,  the  bill  woul 
provide  a  total  of  $3,068,900,000,  $229  million  less  than  administration  re- 
'  quests,  and  $110  million  more  than  authorized  by  the  House.  Reductions  made 
by  the  committee  were  in  the  Military  Assistance  and  Defense  Support  Programs. 
The  bill  Incorporates  a  development  loan  fund,  and  makes  a  number  of  other 
changes  designed  to  Improve  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and  other  overseas 
_ activities  of  the  U,  S,"  p.  D457 


ITEMS  A  APPENDIX 

11.  FARM  PROGRAM,  Extension  of  remarl^  of  Re^  Hagen  Inserting  2  articles  commenting 

on  the  farm  problem,  "The  Farm  Bnitor  Say^’  and  "Food  Chains  Try  Hand  At 
Supplying  Own  Meat,"  pp,  A47W-6 

12.  COTTON.  Rep.  Hagen  inserte^n  article,  "Dual  ^pport  Goals  Are  Called  Threat 

To  Cotton."  p,  A4781  /  \ 

/  s  C 

13.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Extens^n  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hill  inerting  excerpts  from  com¬ 

mendatory  letters  su^orting  the  work  and  activity  oKthe  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  pp.  A47^-2 


14,  POSTAL  RATES.  Rep^  Murray  Inserted  a  summary  of  the  main 
ence  report  on ^e  postal  rate  and  pay  bill.  p.  A4784 


pints  of  the  confer- 


15.  FOREIGN  TRAD^  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep,  Porter  Inserting  aSletter  from  the 
Pacific  Ainprican  Steamship  Ass'n  refuting  alleged  charges  that  imports  of  ply¬ 
wood  hav^been  harmful  to  the  plywood  industry,  p,  A4789 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

16,  LANM.  H.  R,  12662,  by  Rep,  Berry,  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  lai^s  by 
tjje  United  States  required  for  the  reservoir  created  by  the  construction 
Jahe  Dam  on  the  Missouri  River  and  for  rehabilitation  of  the  Indians  of  the. 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota;  to  Interim 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 


Friday,  May  23$  1958 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 

House  debated  Alaskan  statehood  bill. 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

.The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meet 
in\  will  be  held  on  Monday,  May  26,  at  12  o’clock  noyn. 

Committee  Meetings 

{^Commiuies  not  listed  did  not  meet') 

MILITArV  CONSTRUCTION 

Committee  ok  Armed  Services:  Military^Construction 
Subcommittee\pntinued  its  hearings  eA  S.  3756,  mili¬ 
tary  constructioirauthorizations  for  fi^al  1959,  with  tes¬ 
timony  from  the  rbllowing  representatives  of  the  Navy 
Department :  Fred  hA.  Bantz,  A^istant  Secretary  for 
Material;  Rear  Adm.Aj.  W.  Aih^s,  Chief,  Shore  Estab¬ 
lishment  Development  and  Manitenance  Division,  Rear 
Adm.  K.  S.  Masterson,  Dire^or,  Guided  Missiles  Divi¬ 
sion,  Rear  Adm.  J.  T.  Hayward,  Assistant  CNO  for  Re¬ 
search  and  Developmentyana  Rear  Adm.  L.  P.  Ramage, 
Director,  Surface  War^e  Division,  all  of  the  Office  of 
CNO;'  Rear  Adm.  W.  F.  Raborn,  Director,  Special 
Projects,  Bureau  of^rdnance;  R^  Adm.  E.  J.  Peltier, 
Chief,  Bureau  of/Vards  and  Docks;  and  Brig.  Gen. 
W.  M.  Greene,  Assistant  Chief  of  ^aff  for  Plans,  and 
Brig.  Gen;  C.yR.  Allen,  Executive  O^er  to  Quarter¬ 
master  Gen^l,  both  of  the  Marine  Corj 
Hearing^continue  Monday,  May  26. 

SMALL Business  act 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Small  imsmess 
Sulyommittee  held  hearings  to  receive  testimon^rom 
SBA  Administrator  Wendell  Barnes  on  proposals  to 
lend  and  extend  the  Small  Business  Act.  Mr.  Barnes 
'urged  enactment  of  H.  R.  7963,  with  amendments. 


autliorlzecTTy  the  House.  Reductions  made  by  the 
committee  were  in  the  Military  Assistance  and  Defense 
Support  Programs.  The  bill  incorporates  a  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund,  and  makes  a  number  of  other  changes 
designed  to  improve  the  Mutual  Security  Program  and 
other  overseas  activities  of  the  U.  S. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee,  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  H.  R.  12181,  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958.  As  approved,  the  bill  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  total  of  $3,068,900,000,  $229  million  less  than 
administration  requests,  and  $110  million  more  than 


VCOLUMBIA  RIVER  BASIN 

\mmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Adairs:  Commirfee 
continued  its  hearings  with  regard  to  certain  ppwer 
probkms  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin,  with  testimony 
relativ\  to  negotiations  between  the  Bureau  (^Recla¬ 
mation  jmd  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  and  coop^tives  in 
southwes^rn  Idaho.  Witnesses  heard  weredHarold  T. 
Nelson,  R^ional  Director,  and  ThomasyMartz,  both 
of  the  Bureaumf  Reclamation,  Boise;  Domld  Campbell, 
Bureau  of  R^lamation,  Washington;  D.  C.;  and 
Edward  WeinDsrg,  Office  of  the  S(^citor,  all  of  the 
Interior  Department. 

Hearings  adjourned  subject  to  ^\\  of  the  Chair. 

AIR  TRAFFIC  CONmOL 

Committee  on  Interstathand^ oreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Aviation  colluded  its  current  series  of 
hearings  regarding  what  tms  military  services  and  civil 
aviation  authorities  are  Aoink  to  coordinate  air  traffic 
control.  Witnesses  he^d  wer^ames  R.  Durfee,  Chair¬ 
man,  Oscar  Bakke,  (^ief  of  Bureau  of  Safety,  and  Ross 
Newman,  Assistant^ounsel,  all  orthe  CAB;  Gen.  E.  R. 
Quesada,  Chairnian,  Airways  Modernization  Board; 
Stuart  G.  Tiptop,  president,  Gen.  hWton  W.  Arnold, 
Walter  Jensen/and  Craig  Timmermam  all  of  the  Air 
Transport  A^ciation  of  America;  and  ^arence  Sayen, 
president,  I/D.  Smith,  and  Thomas  Baskjight,  all  of 
the  Air  Lme  Pilots  Association. 

regulation  of  labor  organizations 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  Subcoi^mit- 
tee/n  Labor  concluded  its  hearings  on  union  financial 
administrative  practices  and  procedures,  after  hear- 


ig  testimony 
'Mitchell. 


from  Secretary  of  Labor  James  ^ 
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)LUMBIA  RIVER  DEVELOPMENT 

ConhmUee  on  Public  Words'.  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Hhrbors— Flood  Control  continued  its  hearings  on 
S.  2206  ^d  S.  3114,  bills  relating  to  Columbia  River 
developme^  with  testimony  from  Senator  Dworshak; 


Thomas  Delzell,  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  Oregon ; 
Harold  Seidman,  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Alex  Rad^, 
American  Public  Power  Association;  James  E.  Mur|my, 
representing  Governor  Aronson,  of  Montana/^  and 
C.  Girard  Davidson,  Washington,  D.  C.  / 
Hearings  recessed  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair, 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Actm 

Bills  Introduced:  12  pu^  bills,  H.  R.  12662-12673; 
2  private  bills,  H.  R.  12674  and  12675;  and  2  resolutions, 
H.  Res.  575  and  576,  were  introduced.  Pages  84 1 4-84 1 5 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  iiM  as  follows: 

S.  J.  Res.  i66,  inviting  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  to  hold  its  12th  assemNv  in  the  United 
States  (H.  Rept.  1768) ;  and 
H.  Con.  Res,  332,  relative  to  the  establishment  of 
plans  for  the  peaceful  exploration  of  oute\space  (H. 
Rept.  1769).  \pa9e8414 

Rice  Acreage  Allotments:  H.  R.  8490,  to  amehd  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  with  respect  to  riceO^re- 
age  allotments,  was  cleared  for  Presidential  action 
House  agreement  to  Senate  amendments  thereto. 

Page  8408 

Alaska  Statehood:  Continued  general  debate  on  H.  R. 
7999,  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alasl 
into  the  Union.  When  the  Committee  of  the  V^le 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  rose  there  ren^ined 
I  day  of  general  debate  ending  at  5  p.  m.  on  holiday. 

Page/8409-8412 

Program  for  Monday:  Adjourned  at  i:^p.  m.  until 
Monday,  May  26,  at  12  o’clock  noon.  V/x  program  see 
Congressional  Program  Ahead  in  thiyDiOEST. 

Committee  Meetings 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Committee  on  Agriculturey  Suhcommitite.  on  Dairy 
Products  met  in  executivo4ession  on  various  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  “self-help”  bills  :n;ra  will  meet  again  in  executive 
session  on  Monday,  M^  26. 

MILITARY  CONDUCTION 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Received  testimony 
from  Army  D^artment  representatives  in  continuation 
of  hearingsydn  H.  R.  12360,  to  authorize  certain  con¬ 
struction  ^ military  installations.  Hearings  resume  on 
Monday/May  26. 


D.  C.  LEGISLATION 

Committee  on  the  District  of  ^lumbia:  Subcommittee 
on  the  Judiciary  held  hearingmut  took  no  action  on  the 
following  bills:  H.  R.  554^0  prescribe  administrative 
procedure  for  the  goverryment  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia;  and  H.  J.  Res.  to  promulgate  special  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  periog  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Shrine 
Association  meeti^.  Testimony  was  received  from 
representatives  oi  the  District  Bar  Association  and  the 
Corporatioii  G^nsel’s  office.  Adjourned  subject  to  call 
of  the  Chair- 

civiliaD achievement  medal 

Comiyittee  on  Education  and  Labor:  On  Thursday, 
May22,  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House  H.  R. 
4^  (amended),  to  provide  for-  the  conferring  of  an 
iward  to  be  known  as  the  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Civilian  Achievement. 

^Also  recommitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
E^cation  H.  R.  243,  to  provide  for  the  admission  to 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
certainsxitizens  of  the  United  States  adjudged  insane 
in  foreign,  countries. 

AVIATIOr 

Committee  oiiC^vernment  Operations:  Subcommittee 
on  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  continued  hearings  with 
respect  to  the  role  c»f  the  Federal  Government  in  avia¬ 
tion  matters.  Testimony  was  received  from  Chairman 
James  R.  Durfee,  Civil'Aeronautics  Board,  and  Elwood 
Quesada,  Special  Assistai^to  the  President  for  Aviation 
Facilities  Planning,  AdjoH^ned  subject  to  call  of  the 
Chair. 

RECLAMATION 

Committee  on  Interior  and  InsulaK  Adairs:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation\rdered  favorably 
reported  to  the  full  committee  H,  R.  0^5,  to  provide 
for  repayment  of  contracts  of  reclama^n  projects. 
Also  considered  but  took  no  action  on  H.  KS4421,  with 
respect  to  operation  of  works  on  the  reserv^on  divi¬ 
sion,  Yuma  reclamation  project,  California. 
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1.  AGRICULTURAL  T^ROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1959.  Received  the  conference  report  on 

this,  bill,  ^  R.  11767  (H.  Rept.  1776).  (pp.  8482-33,  8530)  ^  the  end  of 

this  Diges/^ is  a  summary  of  the  actions  of  the  conferees. 

2.  COTTON  AI^LOTMENTS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R. 

12602/'to  permit  the  transfer  of  1958  farm  acreage  allotments  for  cotNi;on  in  the 
cas^of  natural  disasters  (H.  Rept.  1772)  .  p.  8530 

3.  Syi(PLUS  FOODS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  v;ith  amendment  H.  R.  12^4,  to 
)ermit  the  donation  of  surplus  foods  to  nonprofit  summer  camps  for  children' 

(H.  Rept.  1774).  p.  8530 


STATEHOOD.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7999,  the  Alaska  statehood  bill.  pp. 
8484-8521 


>•  FAKM  PROGRAM*  Rep.  Thomson  commended  administration  farm  policies,  discusset 
recent  improvements  in  various  segments  of  agriculture,  and  stated  ••the  sl^a- 
tion  today  again  proves  that  price  supports  at  high  levels  are  not  in  th^best 
Interests  of  agriculture, •’  Other  Representatives  joined  him  in  commend^g 
p^sent  policies,  pp,  8524-28 

6,  ECONOM^  CONDITIONS,  Rep,  Vursell  discussed  current  economic  conditions  and 

statedx'we  should  face  up  to  our  responsibility,  and  stop  wage  ar^ price  in¬ 
flation  xjefore  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns."  pp,  8522-24, 

7,  SMALL  BUSINESS,  Rep,  Patman  Inserted  a  letter  from  Gov.  McFa^and,  Ariz., 

favoring  legi>slation  to  establish  a  small  business  capital  l«nk  system,  pp, 
8528-28 


SENATE 

\, 

8,  APPROPRIATIONS,  Agre'^  to  the  conference  report  on^,  R,  10746,  the  Interior 

appropriation  bill  for\1959.  For  information  regaling  Forest  Service  items, 
see  Digest  80,  This  bi^  will  now  be  sent  to  th^ President,  pp,  8445-7 

9,  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  Coi^ln^ttee  reported  tins  following  bills; 

Without  amendment,  H.  R.  \l399,  to  authorize  the  Secretairy  to  set  the  level 

of  price  support  for  extra  long-stajue  cotton  at  between  60  and  75 
percent  of  parity  (S.  Re^.  1628)^^ 

With  amendments,  H,  R,  376,  to\prohiJWt  trading  in  onion  futures  on  commodltv 
exchanges  (S.  Rept.  1631); 

Without  amendment,  H,  R,  7953,  t^^iacilitate  and  simplify  the  work  of  the 
Forest  Service  (S.  Rept.  16M)\and 
Without  amendment,  H,  R,  5497y/to  authorize  Federal  assistance  for 

certain  fish  and  wildlif^ development  projects  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  P^vention  Aclt  XS*.  Rept,  -1630) ,  p;  '.8^19 


10,  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R, 
12181,  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill  for  1958  (S.  Rept.  1627).  pp. 
8419-20 

Sen.  Proxmire  submitted  and  discussed  three  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  ( 
bill  to  bar  all  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
p.  8424 

Sen.  Morse  discussed  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill,  urged  it  be 
strengthened,  and  announced  that  his  proxy  vote  for  Sen,  Long  did  not  indicate 
that  Sen,  Long  favored  the  bill,  pp,  8450-1 

Sen.  Wiley  urged  passage  of  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill  and  in¬ 
serted  his  radio  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill.  pp.  8451-2 

Sen.  Morse  obtained  unanimous  consent  to  file  his  minority  views  and  have 
them  printed  as  part  of  the  Senate  report  on  the  mutual  security  authorization 
bill.  He  urged  that  the  bill  be  amended  to  contain  more  loans  and  fewer  grants, 
pp.  8471-3 


R^eived  from  the  President  the  13th  semiannual  report  on  the  ope 

th^mutual  security  program  (H.  Doc,  368),  p,  8417 

Received  from  the  Comptroller  General  an  audit  report  on  the  Economl 
fechnical  Assistance  Program  for  Vietnam  as  conducted  by  iGA  from  1955 
p.  8418 


tlons  of 


IMPORTS,  Passed  as  reported  H,  R,  6006,  to  provide  for  greater  certainty, 
and  efficiency  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Antidumping  Act.  pp.  8455-6 


iijiiMiiwi  .  .  am 
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accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Dmmlttee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  In 
t\e  Executive  Departments. 

le  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
JOHi)«TON  of  South  Carolina  and  Mr. 
Carlsot  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  parvof  the  Senate. 


PEI 


)NS  AND  MEMORIALS 


Petitions,  etq.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  prese'^ted,  and  referred  as  in¬ 
dicated  : 

By  the  VICE  Pl^IDENT: 

A  resolution  of  the  ^nate  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee;  to  the  Con^ittee  on  Armed 
Services ; 

“Senate  Resolution  2 
“Whereas  the  Department\f  the  Army  is 
proceeding  with  plans  to  red^e  the  Army 
National  Guard  strength  by  approximately 
30  percent  for  the  fiscal  year  195^and 
“Whereas  the  Committee  for  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  in  its  Resolution  1  recommends  tlaat  the 
strength  of  the  guard  for  the  fiscaryvear 
1959  be  maintained  at  the  current  40C^OO 
with  an  input  of  55,000  nonprlor  ser-^e 
men  into  6  months’  training,  further  direct 
Ing  revised  troop  basis  for  the  Army  National' 
Guard  be  developed  with  the  approval  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  the  proposed  reduc¬ 
tion  necessitating  the  discharge  of  several 
hundred  full-time  employees  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  some  5,000  officers  and  warrant 
officers,  many  of  whom  are  highly  trained 
In  military  skills;  and 

“Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  these  well-trained  reservists  be 
discharged  from  the  service  at  a  time  when 
military  strength  is  a  must  to  our  country, 
and  the  communities  and  personnel  to  be 
eliminated  would  be  bad  for  the  economy 
of  the  various  communities  affected:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  strength  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1959,  and  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  maintain  the  strength 
of  the  guard  at  400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  to  allow  sufficient  funds  for  the  input 
of  55,000  nonprior  service  men  into  6  months’ 
training,  and  that  any  revised  troop  basis 
for  the  Army  National  Guard  be  developed 
with  the  approval  of  the  States  and  Terrh 
tories  be  adhered  to  by  the  Department  /ft 
the  Army;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  ’That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the^enate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  S^tes,  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  electro  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  that  line  latter  be 
urged  to  do  everything  in  ^eir  power  to 
forward  the  purposes  of  thl^esolution. 
“Adopted:  May  17,  1951 

‘y^RED  Maddux, 
"Speaker  of  the  Senate." 

A  concurrent  resoyftlon  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Rluroe  Island;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armet^feervices : 

“Rerolution  H.  1427 

“Concurrent  nroolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  ibf  Rhode  Island  memorializing 
Congresy  to  enact  legislation  to  provide 
nation^  recognition  to  certain  national, 
nonpDOfit,  nonpolitical  war  veterans’  or- 
ganirotlons 

lereas  several  outstanding  veterans’  or¬ 
ganizations  within  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
iMd,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country, 
lave  sought  to  obtain  in  the  past  national 
recognition  from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  have  conveyed  upon  them 
certain  benefits,  rights,  privileges  and  pre¬ 


rogatives  to  which  they  are  rightfully  en¬ 
titled;  and 

“Whereas  repeated  action  in  this  regard 
has  persistently  fallen  far  short  of  congres¬ 
sional  approval  in  the  past  due  primarily  to 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  extend  sympathetic 
consideration  to  the  separate  presentations 
of  such  veterans’  organizations  for  national 
recognition;  and 

“Whereas  on  January  23,  1958,  an  omnibus 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Honorable  John  O. 
Pastore,  Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
such  bill  being  known  as  S.  3116;  and 

“Whereas  S.  3116,  if  enacted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  would  grant  national  recognition  in 
certain  matters  to  such  outstanding  veterans’ 
organizations,  who  have  contributed  mag¬ 
nificently  to  the  course  of  patriotism  and 
veterans’  welfare,  as  the  Italian-Amerlcan 
World  War  Veterans,  the  Pranco-Amerlcan 
War  Veterans,  the  Polish-American  War  Vet¬ 
erans,  etc.,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  their  grow¬ 
ing,  and  potential,  membership,  have  estab¬ 
lished  every  entitlement  to  such  national 
recognition; 

"Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
(the  senate  concurring).  That  the  General^ 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  does 
hereby  memorialize  and  petition,  and  doro 
respectfully  urge  the  Congress  of  the  Uimed 
States  to  approve  the  enactment  of  8^3116 
providing  national  recognition  to  certain 
itional,  nonprofit,  nonpolitical  yar  vet- 
er^s’  organizations; 

^olved.  That  the  secretary  of  state 
transrWt  a  duly  authenticatecycopy  of  the 
resolutron  to  the  President  di  the  United 
States  S«ate,  to  the  Speak^  of  the  United 
States  Ho^^e  of  Represent^ves,  and  to  each 
member  of\he  Rhode  lyand  delegation  in 
the  CongressN 

A  resolutionXadojyfed  by  the  Board  of 
supervisors  of  ^ounty,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
favoring  the  enac^ent  of  legislation  to  in¬ 
crease  the  dependency  allowance  under  the 
income  tax  la\^  to  i^e  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance. 

A  paper  ly'the  nature  \if  a  memorial  from 
the  Comrryttee  for  Representative  American 
Art,  NewyYork,  N.  Y.,  relating  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  art/exhibit  at  the  Bruss^s  World  Fair, 
and  sar  forth;  to  the  Commltt^  on  Foreign 
Rela^ons. 

le  memorial  of  William  and  B^ie  Engle, 
ofr'Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  remonstrating  against 
my  change  in  the  National  Anthem|\to  the 
'Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Grand  Tvav- 
erse  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Trav^e 
City,  Mich.,  protesting  against  the  diversio! 
of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Com-' 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
Vernon  R.  Mottinger,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
West  Covina,  Calif.,  favoring  enactment  of 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
fiood  control  work  on  the  Walnut  Creek  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  State  of  California,  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  peti¬ 
tions  will  be  received  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  anti  For¬ 
eign  Commerce;  and,  without  objection, 
one  of  the  petitions  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  petition,  without  t;Ke  signatures 
attached,  is  as  follows;  ,/ 

To  Our  Senators: 

We,  the  undersigned,  voters  in  Phoenix, 
Arlz.,  respectfully  urge'  you  to  use  the  In- 
fiuence  of  your  high  Office  and  your  personal 
support  and  vote  /or  the  passage  of  the 
Langer  bill  (S./  682)  to  prohibit  the 
transportation  interstate  commerce  of 
all  advertisemezlts  of  alcoholic  beverages  in¬ 
cluding  beer.  / 

Please  pr^'ent  this  petition  to  the  United 
States  SeijAte  and  have  it  recorded  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 


^’llEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
^ifrere  submitted; 

By  Mr.  ELLENDETR,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agricultvire  and  Forestry,  with  amend¬ 
ments; 

H.  R.  376.  An  act  to  amend  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Exchange  Act  to  prohibit  trading  in 
onion  futures  in  commodity  exchanges 
(Rept.  No.  1631). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without 
amendment: 

H.  R.  5497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Water¬ 
shed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act 
(Rept.  No.  1630);  and 

H.  R.  7953.  An  act  to  facilitate  and  sim¬ 
plify  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1629). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  without  amendment: 

H.  R.  11399.  An  act  relating  to  price  sup¬ 
port  for  the  1958  and  subsequent  crops  of 
extra  long  staple  cotton  (Rept.  No.  1628) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2850.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Pontillo  (Rept.  No.  1632);  and 

S.  3042.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Al- 
legra  Azouz  (Rept.  No.  1633). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments; 

S.  2936.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Feofania 
Bankevitz  (Rept.  No.  1634) ; 

S.  2983.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernabe 
Miranda,  Manuel  Miranda,  and  Anastacio 
^Miranda  (Rept.  No.  1635); 

S.  3130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Georgios 
pStoaconstantinou  (Rept.  No.  1636);  and 
sSy3305.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adamantla 
And^opoulos  (Pappas)  Papavasillou  (Rept. 
No.  16^). 


PROHIBITION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEV¬ 
ERAGE  ADVERTISING  IN  INTER¬ 
STATE  COMMERCE— PETITIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
sent  four  petitions  signed  by  numerous 
citizens  of  Phoenix,  Ray,  Duncan,  and 
Morenci,  in  the  State  of  Ai’izona,  favor¬ 
ing  the  passage  of  legislation  prohibiting 
the  transportation  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  of  advertisements  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  one  of  the  petitions  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  they  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MU'TUAL  SECU-  , 
RITY  ACT  OF  1954— REPORT  OF  A  i 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  j 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  1627)  1 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I  re-  j 
port  favorably,  with  an  amendment,  i 
the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further  ! 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  j 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon,  together  with 
the  individual  views  of  the  Senator  from  j 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  I  express  the  | 
hope  that  the  Senate  may  consider  this  ' 
proposed  legislation  at  its  early  con¬ 
venience. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
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the  committee’s  hearings  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  mid-April,  and  have  been 
available  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
since  that  time. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  portions  of 
the  testimony  received  were  of  a  classi¬ 
fied  nature,  I  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  full  record  of  the  hearings  and 
of  the  executive  branch  presentation  to 
be  held  available  for  the  use  of  all  Sen¬ 
ators.  That  material  is  now  in  the 
offices  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  for  use  in  accordance  with  com- 
i  mittee  regulations.  I  have  asked  that 
during  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  staff  members  be  constantly  in 
attendance  on  the  floor  so  that  indi¬ 
vidual  Senators  may  be  informed  of  any 
classified  testimony  received  by  the 
committee  during  its  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  indi¬ 
vidual  views  may  be  printed  with  the 
committee  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  that 
appeared  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr. ,  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Frank  Aloysius  McKinley,  of  Hawaii,  to  be 
fourth  judge  of  the  first  circuit,  circuit 
courts.  Territory  of  Hawaii; 

■Walter  H.  Hodge,  of  Alaska,  to  be  United/ 
States  district  Judge,  division  No.  2,  distri9 
of  Alaska; 

Henry  J.  Cook,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Unfled 
States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Kentucky,  vice  Edwin  B.  Denney;  anc 

John  Burke  Dennis,  of  Missouri^  to  be. 
United  States  marshal  for  the  wo^ern  dis¬ 
trict  of  Missouri. 


BILLS  INTROI^CED 

Bills  were  introduc^  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unan^ous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  re^rred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MURiy^Y: 

S.  3891.  A  bill  t(»  strengthen  the  acreage 
limitation  requir^ents  of  section  27  of  the 
Mineral  Leasina'  Act  of  1920,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair 

By  MURRAY  (by  request) : 

S.  3892^^  bill  to  stabilize  production  of 
copper, ^ad,  zinc,  acid-grade  fluorspar  and 
tungstiHi  from  domestic  mines  by  providing 
for  afabilization  payments  to  producers  of 
or^ or  concentrates  of  these  commodities: 

the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
tffairs. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSE : 

S.  3893.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Antoniou;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary. 

By  Mr.  WATEHNS: 

S.  3894.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  H. 
Lym,  doing  business  as  the  Lym  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3895.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  certain  lands  located  in  Salt  Lake  County, 
Utah;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Watkins  when  he 
introduced  the  last  above-mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gore)  : 

S.  3896.  A  bill  to  designate  the  dam  and 
reservoir  to  be  constructed  at  Stewarts 
Ferry,  Tenn.,  as  the  J.  Percy  Priest  Dam  and 
Reservoir;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kefauver  when 
le  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
in^der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kefauver,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Mur-/ 
RAY,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Ya 
joROUGH,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Langer, 
iRROLL,  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Morse/ 
C^PER,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Hums 
Mr\KucHEL,  Mr.  Church,  ^d  Mr. 
Jackin).: 

S.  3897.  A  bul  to  promote  th^safety  of 
employees  and  wavelers  upon  common  car¬ 
riers  by  railroad  engaged  in  in^Ierstate  com¬ 
merce  by  requiring  Such  carriers  to  maintain 
tracks,  bridges,  roahbed,  /and  permanent 
structures  for  the  sup^rt^f  way,  trackage, 
and  traffic  in  safe  and^uitable  condition, 
and  for  other  purposesyacrthe  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Forelm  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  DOU^AS  (f^  himself,  Mr. 
Neuberge^  ind  Mr.  Mome)  : 

S.  3898.  A  bill  io  authorize  tne  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Ir^ana  Dunes  National  Monu¬ 
ment;  to  th^ Committee  on  Int^lor  and 
Insular  Affa^ 

(See  th^emarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  wl^to  he 
introduc^  the  above  bill,  which  ap^ar 
under  a/separate  heading.) 

5y  Mr.  MONRONEY: 

Sy^899.  A  bill  to  readjust  the  size  and ' 
w^ht  limitations  on  fourth-class  mail  mat- 
tfK;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
livil  Service. 


RESOLUTIONS 

PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 

OF  HEARING  ON  SALINE  WATER 

conversion 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  310)  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration ; 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  1,000  additional  copies  of  the 
hearing  held  by  that  committee  during  the 
current  session  entitled  “Saline  Water  Con¬ 
version.” 


PRINTING  OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OP  PART  6  OP  HEARINGS  ENTI'PLED 
“INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES” 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
resolution,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  its  present  consideration.  The  reso¬ 


lution  provides  for  the  printing  of  3,200 
additional  copies  of  part  6  of  the  hearings^ 
entitled  “Investigation  of  the  Pinancig 
Condition  of  the  United  States,”  whi 
hearings  were  conducted  by  the  Pin^ce 
Committee  during  the  85th  Congr§(is,  2d 
session* 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  resolu¬ 

tion  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  311^  submitted 
by  Mr.  Byrd  was  read,  centered  by  un¬ 
animous  consent,  and  ag/eed  to,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  France  3,200  additional 
copies  of  part  6  of  tWhearings  entitled  “In¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Pmanclal  Condition  of  the 
United  States,”  held  by  that  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  85th  Congress,  2d  session. 

STABILIZ/fTION  PAYMENTS  TO 
PROrarcERS  OF  CERTAIN  ORES 
CONCENTRATES 

M-V.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
qii^,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
e^e,  the  administration’s  bill  which 
jails  for  stabilization  payments  to  do¬ 
mestic  producers  of  copper,  lead-zinc, 
acid-grade  fluorspar,  and  tungsten.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  of 
tranismittai  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Seaton,  which  explains  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  bill  itself, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  and  let¬ 
ter  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3892)  to  stabilize  pro¬ 
duction  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  acid-grade 
fluorspar  and  timgsten  from  domestic 
mines  by  providing  for  stabilization  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  of  ores  or  concen¬ 
trates  of  these  commodities,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Murray  (by  request),  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu¬ 
lar  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  Domestic  Minerals  Stabilization 
Lct  of  1958. 

,Sec.  2.  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
snWl  provide  for  stabilization  payments  'to 
producers  of  ores  or  concentrates  of  copper, 
lead, N^inc,  acid-grade  fluorspar  (fluorspar 
containing  97  percent  calcium  fluoride  on  a 
dry  wel^t  basis) ,  and  tungsten  trioxide 
produced ^om  domestic  mines  as  follows: 

(1)  Uporrsnresentatlon  of  evidence  satis¬ 
factory  to  hiri^of  a  sale  of  newly-mined  ores, 
or  concentrate^^roduced  therefrom  of  cop¬ 
per,  lead,  zinc,\acid-grade  fluorspar,  and 
tungsten,  the  pro^cer  of  such  ores  or  con¬ 
centrates  shall  be  pWd  (if  the  market  price 
of  the  material  prodWed  therefrom  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  was  lete  than  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  price  set  forth  hereinafter)  an  amount 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  cjlfference  between 
the  amount  actually  recelTCd  by  the  pro¬ 
ducer  from  the  sale  and  an  amount,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  which'^he  producer 
would  have  received  for  such'orte  and  con¬ 
centrates  had  the  market  price  ol  the  ma¬ 
terial  produced  therefrom  at  the NAime  of 
sale  been  equal  to  the  stabilization  ^ice  as 
shown  in  the  following  schedule: 

MATEEIAL - STABUJ2ATION  PRICE 

Copper  (electrolytic) ,  27 cents  per  pour 
delivered  Connecticut  Valley. 

Lead  (common),  14%  cents  per  pound. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Zinc  (prime  western),  12%  cents  per 
pound.  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
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taxes  of  corporations  with  various  in¬ 
comes  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

ECORD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Effect  of  a  normal  tax  rate  of  22  percent  and  a  surtax  rale  of  SO  percent 


Present  tax 
liability 

Proposed  tax 
liability 

Change 

Interne  subject  to  normal  tax  and  surtax 

(normal  rate 
•SO  percent, 
.surtax  rate 
‘22  percent) 

(normal  rate 

22  percent, 
surtax  rate 

30  iH-'rcent) 

Amount 

Percent 

$5  000  . . - . 

$1,600 

3,000 

$1, 100 
2,  200 

-$400 

-26. 7 

$10, (XX)  _ _ _ _ 

— 8(K) 

-26.7 

$15,000  . . 

4,500 

3,300 

—1,200 

-26.7 

$20  000  ... _ _ 

6,000 

4,400 

-1,600 

-26.7 

$25,000  _ _ _ 

7,500 

.6,500 

-2, 000 

-26.7 

$50,000  .  _ ^\- _ 

20,500 

18,500 

-2,000 

-9.8 

$100,000  -  — _ _ ^ _ 

46,  .500 

44,600 

—2,  (KX) 

-4.3 

$225, 0(X)  _ _ _ \- _ 

111,600 

109,  500 

—2, 000 

-1.8 

$500  000  _ _ -V _ 

254.500 

2.52,  .500 

-2,  (XX) 

—.8 

$i  000,0^  - . . \- . . - . . 

614,500 

512,  ,500 

—2,  000 

—.4 

iloonoooo  . _-V _ _ — 

5, 194,  .500 
61,  994,  500 

6, 192,  500 

-2,000 

-.04 

$106,006,006-.. _ ; _ _ 

61, 992,  600 

-2,000 

-.004 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Presidtot,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  anl^ldment 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  \t  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDEJSIT.  The  ameit^d- 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance^ 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  insert  the  following 
new  section : 

"Sec.  .  Adjustment  of  corporate  normal  tax 
and  surtax  rates. 

"(a)  Corporate  normal  tax  rate;  Section 
11  (b)  (relating  to  rate  of  corporate  normal 
tax)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"‘(b)  Normal  tax:  The  normal  tax  Is 
equal  to  22  percent  of  the  taxable  income.’ 

“(b)  Corporate  surtax  rate:  Section  11  (c) 
(relating  to  rate  of  corporate  surtax)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"‘(c)  Surtax: 

•“(1)  Taxable  years  beginning  before  July 
1,  1959:  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be¬ 
ginning  before  July  1,  1959,  the  surtax  Is 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  taxable  Income  (computed  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  deduction,  if  any),  provided 
in  section  242  for  partially  tax-exempt  in¬ 
terest)  exceeds  $25,000. 

‘“(2)  Taxable  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1959:  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year 
beginning  after  June  30,  1969,  the  surta; 
is  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  amount 
which  the  taxable  Income  (computed  wh 
out  regard  to  the  deduction,  if  any,  provided 
In  section  242  for  partially  tax-exemj?t  in¬ 
terest)  exceeds  $25,000.’ 

“(c)  Certain  mutual  insuranp6  com¬ 
panies  : 

“(1)  Normal  tax  rate:  SectWii  821  (a) 
(1)  (A)  (relating  to  rate  of  ^rmal  tax  on 
certain  mutual  insurance  yrompanies)  is 
amended  to  read  "^s  follows : 

‘“(A)  Normal  tax;  A  ri'ormal  tax  of  22 
percent  of  the  mutual  insurance  company 
taxable  income,  or  44  nwcent  of  the  amount 
by  which  such  taxable  Income  exceeds 
$3,000,  whichever  is  ine  lesser;  plus.’ 

"(2)  Surtax  rat^Section  821  (a)  (1)  (B) 
(relating  to  rate  /St  surtax  on  certain  mutual 
Insurance  compwiles)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

‘‘‘(B)  Su^ax: 

“■(1)  Ta^ble  years  beginning  before 
July  1.  1|(59:  In  the  case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  before  July  1,  1959,  a  surtax  of 
30  peclJent  of  the  mutual  insurance  com- 
pan^axable  income  (computed  without  re- 
ga;^  to  the  deduction  provided  in  section 
2^  for  partially  tax-exempt  interest)  in  ex- 
Bss  of  $25,000; 

“‘(il)  Taxable  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1959;  In  the  case  of  taxable  years  be¬ 


ginning  after  June  30,  1959,  a  surtax  of  25 
percent  of  the  mutual  Insurance  company 
taxable  Income  (computed  without  regard 
to  the  deduction  provided  in  section  242  for 
partially  tax-exempt  Interest)  in  excess  o} 
$25,000.’ 

"(d)  Interinsurers  and  reciprocal  un5}€r- 
writes : 

"(1)  Normal  tax  rate:  Section  821  (^)  (1) 
plating  to  rate  of  normal  tax  oiy  certain 
terinsurers  and  reciprocal  underwriters)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

1)  Normal  tax;  A  normal  UCx  of  22  per¬ 
cent  ^the  mutual  insmance /company  tax¬ 
able  in^me,  or  44  percent  yot  the  amount 
by  which  such  taxable  /Income  exceeds 
$50,000,  whichever  is  the ^sser;  plus.’ 

“(2)  Surt^  rate:  SeoMon  821  (b)  (2) 

(relating  to  ^te  of  ^rtax  on  certain  in¬ 
terinsurers  an^reclpMcal  underwriters)  is 
amended  to  read follows : 

“‘(2)  Surtax: 

“‘(A)  Taxable/ ^i^rs  beginning  before 
July  1,  1959:  In  th^case  of  taxable  years 
beginning  bef(Me  July\l,  1959,  a  surtax  of 
30  percent  k  the  mutWl  Insurance  com¬ 
pany  taxable  income  (computed  as  provided 
in  Eubse^on  (a)  (1))  In^cess  of  $26,000, 
or  45  pereent  of  the  amountSby  which  such 
taxabl/  income  exceeds  $50,08ip,  whichever 
is  th»iesser; 

r(B)  Taxable  years  beginning 'after  June 
3(^  1959 :  In  the  case  of  taxable  years  be- 
fuinlng  after  June  30,  1959,  a  surt^  of  25 
/'percent  of  the  mutual  Insurance  conmany 
taxable  income  (computed  as  provid^  in 
subsection  (a)  (1))  in  excess  of  $25,000 Aor 
37.5  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  su« 
taxable  income  exceeds  $50,000,  whichever' 
is  the  lesser.’ 

“(e)  Effective  date:  ’The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re¬ 
spect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  June 
30,  1958.” 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  8381,  supra,  which  was  re- 
feired  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


TEMPORARY  ADDinONAL  UNEM¬ 
PLOYMENT  COMPENSATION- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
offer  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12065)  providing 
temporary  financial  assistance  to  needy 
unemployed  individuals,  when  that  bill 
comes  before  this  body  for  considera¬ 
tion.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
printed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
explanatory  statement  dealing  with  the 


amendment  printed  in  the  Recori 
this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ^end- 
ment  will  be  received,  printed/and  lie 
on  the  table ;  and,  without  obj^tion,  the 
explanatory  statement  willyme  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  explanatory  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Douglas  is  as  f^ows: 
Explanatory  Statement^Amendment  to  H. 

R.  12065  Providing  ^mporary  Financial 

Assistance  to  Ne^dy  Unemployed  Indi¬ 
viduals 

The  proposed  yhendment  would  provide 
for  the  approprljixion  of  moneys  from  which 
grants  would  be  made  to  States  which  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Ediulation,  and  Welfare  to  use  such 
grants  tor/the  purpose  of  extending  tem¬ 
porary  financial  assistance  to  needy  Indi¬ 
viduals  ^within  such  States  who  are  (1) 
unemployed  and  are  actively  seeking  em- 
ployulent,  (2)  are  willing  and  able  to  work, 
(3b''are  not  entitled  to  assistance  under  the 
p^llc  assistance  programs  provided  for  by 
itles  I,  IV,  X,  and  XIV  of  the  Social  Security 
'Act,  and  (4)  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Any  such  agreement  would  terminate  on 
June  30.  1959  and  would  contain  certain 
standards  which  would  govern  the  States 
in  the  disposition  of  the  grants  received  by 
them  under  this  amendment. 

In  determining  the  need  of  any  individ¬ 
ual  for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment,  there  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  the  obligations  of  such  indi¬ 
vidual  to  support  his  dependents.  No  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  under  21  years  of  age  would 
be  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  unless  he  is 
married  or  is  the  head  of  a  household,  as 
defined  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Mar¬ 
ried  women  who  are  being  supported  by 
their  husbands  and  divorced  women  who  are 
receiving  alimony  payments  would  not  be 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  the  amend¬ 
ment.  ’The  maximum  amount  that  any  in¬ 
dividual  could  receive  as  benefits  under  the 
amendment  would  be  $100  per  month.  Indi¬ 
viduals  would  not  be  required  to  permit 
their  property  to  be  subjected  to  liens  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
the  amendment,  nor  would  individuals  be 
required  to  repay  any  benefits  properly  re¬ 
ceived  by  them. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  State  which,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  dellberalized  its  State  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  law  with  respect  to 
luration  or  amount  of  benefits  or  with  re¬ 
ject  to  eligibility  requirements.  In  case 
a^  State  so  deliberalizes  its  State  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  law  after  an  agree- 
ment'as  entered  into,  the  Secretary  would 
withh^  any  further  payments  to  such 
State.  ' 

Pederal'-^unds  would  be  provided  for  the 
full  amounXpf  the  payments  up  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $30  p^  month  per  recipient.  Assist¬ 
ance  would  b^vallable  to  every  individual 
residing  in  any'^ate  which  had  concluded 
an  agreement  un^r  the  amendment. 

The  assistance  pi^lded  by  the  amendment 
would  be  provideov  by  State  agencies, 
normally  the  same  agwcies  which  adminis¬ 
ter  State  public  assistance  programs  estab¬ 
lished  ^pursuant  to  tltles'r.  rv,  X,  and  XIV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  ^^^o  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  be  applicable  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  emergency  program  of 'the  type  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  amendment,  theN^iteria  and 
standards  provided  for  agreemeil\s  by  such 
titles  are  made  applicable  to  agreements 
made  pursuant  to  the  amendment.  \ 

On  the  assumption  that  an  averagh  of  1 
million  unemployed  persons  would  receive 
an  average  of  $30  monthly  in  benefits  uinjer 
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amendment,  the  cost  to  the  Fedej; 
rnment  ■would  be  $360  million. 


Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.tmd  Mr. 
DouGLAsT^ubmitted  amendilients,  in¬ 
tended  to  b^pjroposed  bx^em,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  12465,  sjijjra,  -which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on^'^jl^p  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  KENNJZlV  submit^d  an  amend¬ 
ment,  int«>ded  to  be  proposfe^by  him,  to 
House  >111  12065,  supra,  whi^  was 
to  lie  on  the  table,  anav^o  be 

pcHlted. 

AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OP  1954— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  three  amendments  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181), 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  so 
that  I  may  call  them  up  at  the  proper 
time.  They  would  bar  foreign  aid  of  any 
kind  to  the  Governments  of  Yugoslavia-, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Saudi 
Arabia. 

The  amendments  are  a  direct  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  a  campaign  pledge  I  made  less 
than  a  year  ago  when  I  was  a  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate  in  a  special 
election  in  Wisconsin.  I  do  not  believe 
that  conditions  have  changed  sufficiently 
since  then  to  justify  my  not  living  up  to 
that  pledge. 

I  have  offered  the  amendments,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  formidable  opposition  they 
will  arouse.  I  accept  the  general  propo¬ 
sition  that  leadership  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs  should  come  from  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  great 
competence  and  patriotism  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  recognize,  moreover,  that  there  are 
sometimes  overriding  considerations  of 
national  interest  which  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  assistance  to  a  dictatorship. 
But  those  considerations  should  be  clear 
and  explicit.  They  should  be  subject  to 
frequent  reexamination.  ■  Moreover, 
they  should  be  formulated  on  criteria 
and  based  on  principle.  That  is  what 
I  have  tried  to  do  in  the  long  and  earnest 
consideration  of  foreign  aid  to  dictat¬ 
orships,  which  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
such  aid  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
governments  of  these  three  nations. 

I  believe  we  can  justify  giving  foreign 
aid  to  dictatorships  only  if  our  aid  meets 
1  of  these  4  requirements: 

First.  Our  aid  must  serve  to  bulwark 
the  free  world  against  the  threat  of 
Communist  invasion  or  subversion. 

Second.  Our  aid  should  not  seiwe  to 
entrench  governments  which  are  de¬ 
structive  of  human  rights  and  dignity. 

Third.  Our  aid  should  encourage  the 
people  of  the  recipient  nation  to  secure 
eventualy  freedom  from  dictatorial  dom¬ 
ination. 

Fourth.  Our  aid  should  clearly  im¬ 
prove  the  prospects  of  achieving  a  peace¬ 
ful  world. 

In  Yugoslavia,  we  are  not  fighting 
communism  by  giving  aid  to  the  brutal 
dictatorship  of  Marshal  Tito.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Saudi  Arabia, 
our  aid  money  is  going  to  the  personal 
use  of  ruthless,  discredited  dictatorships 


whose  governments  do  not  serve  as  an 
effective  bulwark  against  communism. 

The  question  of  aid  to  Tito  presents 
special  problems.  I  recognize  that  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  for  it. 

It  is  said,  with -truth,  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Yugoslavia,  offering  a  “different 
road  to  socialism,”  is  a  real  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Stalin 
found  it  to  be  an  unbearable  irritant, 
and  Khrushchev  is  finding  it  hard  to 
live  with,  too.  Since  Tito  plays  his  own 
free-wheeling  game,  it  is  sometimes  hard 
to  tell  just  how  genuine  his  independ¬ 
ence  is;  but  it  is  true  that  he  frequently 
votes  against  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  the 
United  Nations,  and  any  measure  of  in¬ 
dependence  is  a  nuisance  to  the  masters 
of  the  Kremlin. 

I  am  also  aware  that  Communist  poli¬ 
cies  in  Yugoslavia  have  been  somewhat 
relaxed.  Collective  farms  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  much  of  the  farming  now 
is  private.  Many  people,  I  understand, 
are  now  attending  religious  services.  The 
goals  of  the  regime,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say,  have  not  changed,  but  the  pace  has 
slowed  down.  The  people  are  allowed  a 
little  more  breathing  space  in  the  stulti¬ 
fying  atmosphere  of  communism. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  act  will  help  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia.  It  will  be  used  to  improve 
public  health,  public  administration, 
agricultural  methods  and  products,  and 
to  provide  other  services  to  the  people. 
At  the  same  time,  to  the  extent  that  the 
assistance  makes  life  better  in  Yugosla¬ 
via,  it  tends  to  serve  as  a  prop  to  the 
Communist  regime. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  arguments 
against  assistance  to  ..Yugoslavia  are 
stronger  and  more  persuasive.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  a  mattter  of  using  the  money 
of  American  taxpayers  to  support  a  Com¬ 
munist  dictator.  This  certainly  is  con¬ 
tradictory  to  our  anti-Communist  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Tito’s  regime  is  a  Com¬ 
munist  regime.  Tito  is  going  the  same 
way,  even  though  he  claims  to  be  taking 
a  different  road.  This  Communist  dicta¬ 
tor  has  viciously  destroyed  human  rights. 
He  had  jailed,  tortured,  and  executed 
political  opponents.  If  it  is  true  that  he 
votes  against  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  also  true  that  he 
frequently  stands  with  them.  If  there 
should  be  war,  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
could  seriously  suggest  that  Tito  would 
not  side  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  very  real  doubts  that  Tito  wants 
American  assistance.  It  was  Tito  him¬ 
self  who  put  an  end  to  American  military 
assistance,  after  we  had  sent  him  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  military 
equipment  between  1950  and  1956.  On 
December  6,  1957,  Tito  informed  James 
W.  Riddleberger,  American  Ambassador 
to  Belgrade,  that  he  wanted  no  more 
American  military  aid.  I  think  that  the 
reason  he  gave  is  very  significant.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  Times  account: 

Marshal  Tito  'was  said  to  have  replied  (to 
Ambassador  Riddleberger)  that  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  a  constant  nuisance  to  the  State 
Department  before  Congress,  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  reappraisals  and  public  justifica¬ 
tions  for  the  program  also  were  a  constant 
irritant  to  his  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 


That  statement  is  significant  for  two 

things.  First,  it  shows  Tito’s  impatience 
with  the  processes  of  a  democratic  so¬ 
ciety,  which  are  necessarily  open  and 
subject  to  review.  Secondly,  it  shows  his 
concern  with  his  relations  with  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc,  which  I  submit  were  more  im¬ 
portant  to  him  than  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  military  aid  or  the  opinion  of 
the  freedom  bloc  in  the  world. 

On  balance,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
burden  of  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  as 
well  as  that  of  assistance  to  the  personal 
dictatorships  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  is  a  bm’den  om’  tax¬ 
payers  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  received,  printed,  and  will 
lie  on  the  table. 


HSTRIBUnON  OF  AUTOMOBILES 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE— ADDX 
,  TIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Jnder  authority  of  the  Senate  of  May 
21,\1958,  the  names  of  Senators  Murkay, 
Young,  Mansfield,  Barrett,  SmTH  of 
Maine,  Jenner,  Payne,  Ives,  Langerj  and 
Hrus^  were  added  as  additional  c«pon- 
sors  ra  the  bill  (S.  3865)  relativeAo  the 
distribution  of  automobiles  in  inl/erstate 
commerce,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pcdter  (for 
himself Vud  Mr,  Hoblitzell)  oiyMay  21, 
1958. 


TECHNIC^  CHANGES  IN/FEDERAL 

exciseXtax  laws— additional 

COSPONSOR  OF  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr./pi’esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tlmt  the  name  of 
the  SenatorX  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  be  added  as  an  additional 
i  cosponsor  of  an^ndment  A,  intended  to 
[  be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Magnusom]  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  tcX the  bill,  H.  R.  7125,  to 
[make  technical  clmnges  in  the  Federal 
!  excise  tax  laws,  anW  for  other  purposes. 
I  This  is  the  ammdment  which  pro- 
1  poses  the  repeal  of/tpe  tax  on  the  trahs- 
!  portation  of  perstms  and  property. 

I  The  VICE  PRE^IDEOT.  Without  ob- 
I  jection,  it  is  so  prdereX 

I  - J. 

;  ADDRESSES,  /  EDITOlilALS,  ARTT- 
i  CLES,  ETjC..  PRINI^D  IN  THE 
j  APPENDI 

i  On  reque^,  and  by  unaniikous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articled  etc.,  were 
ordered  toyoe  printed  in  the  Appendix,  as 
i  follows: 

By  WILEY: 

Address  delivered  by  Earl  Wariren,  Chief 
;  Justice  »f  the  United  States,  at  the  annual 
I  meeting  of  the  American  Law  Insti^te,  May 
1 21,  195/ 

Jy  Mr.  THURMOND: 
ress  entitled  “Liberty  Under  La^ 
lliver/d  by  Mr.  Robert  McC.  Plgg, 

leston,  S.  C.,  at  the  annual  conventii 
^South  Carolina  Bar  Association  on\ 

T.  / 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

(Address  entitled  “Politics:  The  Busineilp- 
lan’s  Biggest  Job  in  1958,’’  delivered  by  L.  : 
Joulware,  vice  president  of  the  General  ElecV 
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making  It  possible  to  move  one  step 
clo*r  to  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B^raLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  has  been  interest¬ 
ing  to  h^  the  discussion  and  the 
recommend^on  that  a  new  bridge  be 
built  across  ^e  Potomac  River.  My 
memory  goes  TOCk  to  1935,  which  was 
the  first  year  I  l^ame  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Repres^tatives.  There  was 
then  a  4-lane  briote  across  the  Ana- 
costia  River,  which  tsas  later  replaced 
by  the  Philip  Sousa  Bridge.  There  was 
the  Arlington  MemoriM  Bridge,  one 
other  bridge  across  the  Potomac  at  14th 
Street,  and  the  so-called  'Key  Bridge. 
Since  that  time  there  have  be^i  built  the 
new  East  Capitol  Street  B^ge,  the 
South  Capitol  Street  Bridge,  \nother 
bridge  at  14th  Street,  and  now  it^  pro¬ 
posed  to  build  this  new  bridge.  I  think 
we  are  making  great  progress.  I^m 
happy  that  is  so.  It  shows  the  growt 
of  the  Nation’s  Capital.  I  think  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  bringing  before 
the  Senate  a  proposal  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  another  bridge  across  the 
Potomac  River. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  the  bridge  will  soon  be  in  the 
process  of  construction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RETIREMENT  OF  PROF.  IVILLIAM 
STERNBERG,  OF  CREIGHTON  UNI¬ 
VERSITY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
8,  my  alma  mater,  Creighton  University, 
bid  goodby  to  another  “Mr.  Chips” — 
Prof.  "William  Sternberg,  who,  for  40 
years,  taught  in  its  college  of  law.  The 
occasion  was  a  testimonial  dinner  hon¬ 
oring  a  very  rare  and  beloved  personality 
and  marking  his  retirement  after  a  long, 
useful,  and  inspiring  teaching  career. 

Present  on  that  occasion  were  former/ 
students,  members  of  the  faculty,  ar 
oflBcers  of  the  univemity.  There  Wre 
many  expressions  of  gratitude  an^ re¬ 
spect  for  Professor  Sternberg,  bot^from 
the  rostrum  and  in  the  informal  talk 
among  those  present.  One  of  the  typical 
expressions  heard  during  the  evening 
was  the  reference  to  the  patient  and 
precise  lips  of  this  wonderful  teacher. 
It  was  commonly  agre^  that  he  had 
the  rare  quality  of  thc^ugh  knowledge 
of  his  subjects,  plus  the  ability  to  trans¬ 
mit  this  knowledg^clearly  and  effec¬ 
tively.  To  this  I  ^eartily  subscribe  on 
the  basis  of  per^nal  experience  in  his 
classes,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

There  was /presented  to  Professor 
Sternberg  a/bound  volume  containing 
400  letters /rom  former  students,  many 
of  them  now  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  far  removed  from  Omaha 
and  I^Draska. 

Much  emphasis  Is  placed  these  days 
up^  proper  teaching  and  the  advance- 
Snt  of  education.  While  the  Nation 


may  have  some  inadequacies  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  it  also  has  a  great  many  assets. 
One  of  these  assets  is  composed  of  the 
career’s  and  the  activities  of  teachers 
like  Professor  Stei-nbei-g.  This  was 
brought  out  by  the  tribute  paid  him  in 
the  remarks  of  James  A.  Doyle,  dean  of 
the  Creighton  University  School  of  Law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  Prof.  William  Sternberg  De¬ 
livered  ON  the  Occasion  of  His  Retire¬ 
ment  Prom  the  Creighton  University 
School  of  Law  by  Dean  James  A.  Doyle 
Mr.  Toastmaster:  very  reverend  president. 
Father  Relnert;  Professor  and  Mrs.  Stern¬ 
berg,  distinguished  guests,  ladies,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  part 
in  a  program  in  which  we  pause  briefly  in 
our  busy  lives  to  recognize  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  unselflsh  and  devoted  public  service 
of  a  fine  citizen  and  a  great  teacher.  Prof. 
William  Sternberg.  It  is.  Indeed,  a  signifl- 
.cant  occasion.  I  sense  that  you  feel  that 
is.  Your  enthusiastic  and  prompt  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  invitation  to  gather  in  this/ 
faSiflon  is  Indicative  of  your  warm  rega^, 
and'deep  respect  for,  and  sense  of  indebt^- 
ness  tb  our  honored  guest.  / 

As  d^n  of  the  law  school  I  hav^'  been 
consclouV  of  the  great  affection,  respect, 
and  estee^he  has  inspired  in  the  Hundreds 
of  studentXwho  have  passed  th/mgh  our 
classrooms  orv  into  active  lives  In  our  pro¬ 
fession.  It  hasSbeen  a  heart-waraing  experi¬ 
ence.  \  / 

Professor  Stera^rg  flrsi/  came  to  the 
faculty  of  the  Crel^ton  f/w  School  in  1917 
as  a  part-time  inst^ctOT  in  law.  He  has 
served  continuously  su^  1920  as  a  full-time 
professor  of  law.  He  l/&^aught,  not  without 
sacrifice,  I  am  sure,/ior  ^  years  beyond  the 
date  of  his  eligibliuiy  for  r^irement.  And  a 
year  ago  it  took  Considerable  persuasion  on 
my  part  to  indiiCe  him  to  reinain  with  us  in 
an  active  capacity  for  another,  school  year. 
He  finally  agreed,  but  with  un^rstandable 
reluctance./  As  a  result,  anothefv  group  of 
50  young/men  has  had  the  unf»gettable 
experier^  of  sitting  in  his  classes  aM  bene- 
fitting  /from  close  association  with  K  true 
schol«  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 

^  does  one  proceed  to  evaluate  "tjie 
wpriih  of  40  years  of  devoted  teaching?  Sor 
igible  evidence  lies  in  his  years  of  patient 
iedicated  scholarship  and  instruction:  the  ' 
meticulous  training,  year  after  year,  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  art  of  case  analysis,  of  problem 
solving,  and  the  other  techniques  of  lawyers. 
But  we  do  not  honor  him  because  of  a  me¬ 
thodical  adherence  to  such  routine  over  a 
long  span  of  time.  To  assay  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  legal  profession,  to  Creighton, 
and  to  this  community  in  such  quantitative 
terms  is  not  the  purpose  which  brought  us 
together. 

We  are  here  because  of  the  richness  of  his 
contributions  to  his  profession,  and  to  legal 
education  specifically,  and  also  to  this  com¬ 
munity.  in  terms  of  the  intangible  Influence 
for  good  he  has  had  on  the  lives  of  so  many. 
Such  tests  as  these  provide  a  measure  of  the 
true  success  of  a  man.  Professor  Sternberg 
has  measured  up  to  the  classical  ideal  of 
what  a  university  professor  should  be.  In 
the  conduct  of  his  work  he  has  been  firm  in 
his  adherence  to  the  first  principles  of  right 
living  and  steadfast  in  his  professional  Ideals. 
It  matters  not  so  much  what  he  taught, 
whether  it  be  contracts,  partnership,  or  prop¬ 
erty.  in  all  of  which  he  was  acknowledged 
expert,  but  in  the  subtle  sure  infiuence  of 
a  fine  mind,  firmly  based  in  Christian  pre¬ 
cepts,  on  the  true  values  of  life.  The  real 
worth  of  a  course  in  any  college  has  to  be 


measured,  not  in  terms  of  its  content  bufr 
by  the  character  and  Influence  of  the  man 
who  presents  it.  When  students  had  a 
choice,  they  chose  Sternberg.  What  ws^'law 
school  at  Creighton  without  at  least  one  op¬ 
portunity  to  sit  in  his  classes.  Th/  intan¬ 
gibles  I  have  mentioned,  the  ideals  of  high¬ 
est  ethical  conduct,  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living,  the  habits  of  indu^y,  self-dis¬ 
cipline,  and  critical  thlnklpg  inculcated 
through  the  medium  of  a /law  course,  a 
course  which  might  be  luundrum  in  the 
hands  of  anyone  else,  s^s  apart  the  real 
teacher.  Professor  Sterj^erg’s  contribution 
to  legal  education  ai^  to  society  is  rich, 
expressed  in  these  ternis.  I  know  that  many 
of  you  here  tonight /an  attest  to  the  honest 
values  you  recelv^  as  students,  privileged 
by  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  classes. 
And  Creighton  yViiverslty  is  reflected  through 
the  Influence  ,of  men  like  him.  It  is  trite 
but,  nonethelfess,  true  to  say  that  prestige  of 
any  university  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  based 
upon  the/quality  of  its  teachers. 

Froimwhat  I  have  said  it  should  be  ap¬ 
parent that  Professor  Sternberg’s  interests 
hav^'not  been  confined  to  some  narrow 
segjnent  of  the  law — ^how  to  make  a  binding 
ctitract,  form  a  partnership,  or  handle  a 
ptoblem  in  conveyancing.  He  has  been  in¬ 
terested  in  law  as  a  science  and  in  the 
underlying  jurisprudential  basis  of  all  law. 
In  this  area  he  has  written  on  such  topics 
as  the  Origin  of  Human  Rights  and  Natural 
Law  in  American  Jurisprudence.  What  is 
the  origin  and  basis  of  aU  law  has  been 
an  abiding  interest.  And  in  his  classes 
he  sought  to  interpret  the  law  in  the  light 
of  the  moral  approach  that  should  guide 
every  lawyer  in  the  handling  of  his  client's 
problems. 

In  addition  to  law  his  interests  have  em¬ 
braced  a  wide  range  of  cultural  and  political 
subjects — International  relations,  political 
science,  music,  literature,  and  religion.  You 
may  be  amazed,  as  I  was,  to  discover  early 
lectures  by  him  on  such  subjects  as  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  the  characteristics  of  their 
lyric  and  dramatic  poetry:  the  cultural 
value  of  music:  Mozart,  the  musician  par 
excellence:  the  classic  period  of  German 
literature,  as  well  as  many  others.  In  the 
art  of  expression.  Professor  Sternberg  is  an 
orator  without  peer.  And  the  list  of  the 
addresses  and  lectures  he  has  given  on  a 
wide  array  of  legal,  political  and  cultural 
subjects  evidence  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  cultural  life  of  this  community.  How, 
then,  I  repeat,  can  we  truly  weigh  the  con¬ 
tribution  this  quiet,  humble,  dedicated 
teacher  has  made  to  his  profession,  to  the 
/university  he  loves,  and  to  the  community 
fn  which  he  lives?  I  trust  that  the  in- 
ao^quacy  of  the  resources  of  any  university 
to  Compensate  men  like .  him  is  made  up 
to  him  in  part  by  the  satisfaction  that 
flows  'from  service  to  his  fellow  men,  and 
in  the  'knowledge  that  in  our  hearts  we 
acknowledge  a  great  debt  to  him. 

It  has  b'een  my  privilege  to  be  dean  of 
the  law  school  during  these  last  10  years. 
I  cherish  the/xample  he  has  set  for  all  of 
us  as  a  good  tocher,  a  devout  Christian,  a 
modest  gentlemap  and  an  educated  man. 
He  has  brought  t'b  the  faculty  not  simply 
technical  competent  in  law,  but  real  wis¬ 
dom,  a  keen  sense  ^  duty,  and  complete 
devotion  to  his  work,  '^is  position  will  not 
be  completely  filled  for  a  long  time,  if  ever. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  yoti  join  with  me  in 
saluting  him  and  praying  that  he  may  en¬ 
joy  many  years  of  happiness  in  our  midst. 


FUNDS  FOR  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAMS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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proceed  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
1653,  H.  R.'12377. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
12377)  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow  funds 
for  capital  improvment  programs  and  to 
amend  provisions  of^Jaw  relating  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  participation  in  meet¬ 
ing  costs  of  maintaining  the  Nation’s 
Capital  City. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  PreM.dent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE,  i  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  May  I  inquirMf  H.  R. 
12377  was  unanimously  reportea\by  the 
committee? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  particular  bili\was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Distric\of 
Columbia  Committee.  ,  \ 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  no  objection.X 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there\ 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeding  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  bill  is  to  authorize  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  construction  to  meet  capital 
needs  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  program  includes 
projects  relating  to  education,  health, 
welfare,  public  safety,  recreation,  and 
other  general  government  activities. 
This  proposal  is  a  reevaluation  of  the 
public-works  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  1954. 

Two  methods  are  provided  to  assist  the 
District  in  financing  the  program.  The 
first  section  of  the  bill -authorizes  loans 
to  be  made  to  the  District  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  in  amounts  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $75  million,  such  loans  to  bear  inter¬ 
est  at  rates  which  are  equivalent  to  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  Treasury.  The 
loans  are  to  be  repaid  over  a  30-year  pe¬ 
riod,  beginning  with  the  second  fiscal 
year  after  the  loans  are  received  by  the 
District.  Expenditures  of  funds  raised 
by  such  loans  would  be  authorized  on  an 
appropriation  basis  from  year  to  year.  / 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  wou)a 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Revere 
Act  of  1947  so  that  the  annual  payment 
by  the  Federal  Government  towaya  the 
expenses  of  the  government  of  |Jie  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  would  be  incj?eased  by 
$9  million  from  the  present  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $23  million,  payable^xo  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund.  The  existing  pr/)vision  of  law 
that  $7  million  of  the  Federal  payment 
must  be  used  only  for  capital  outlay  and 
must  be  matched  by  revenues  from  the 
general  fund  would  be  left  unchanged  by 
the  bill.  / 

Mr.  President,  j^e  proposal  before  the 
Senate  today  resulted  from  a  series  of 
hearings  held  /by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fiscal  Affairs  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,,  together  with  the  Fiscal  Af¬ 
fairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  This  was  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  so  /ably  presided  over  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
FREAt  1 .  The  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
very  faithful  in  attendance  at  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  contributed  no  end  toward  the 


progress  of  the  bill  to  its  present  state 
before  the  Senate  today. 

In  addition  to  the  hearings,  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  held  several 
executive  sessions.  After  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  and  consideration  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  I  am  happy  to  state  the  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate,  as  I  have  assured 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson], 
without  a  dissenting  vote  either  in  the 
subcommittee  or  in  the  full  committee. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  $75  million  of  borrowing 
authorized  by  the  bill  is  not  the  figure 
requested  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
Commissioners  requested  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  in  the  amount  of  $100  million.  It 
was  necessary  to  give  careful  and  delib¬ 
erate  weight  to  the  views  of  our  col¬ 
leagues  in  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  the 
final  amount.  That  we  did,  in  a  con¬ 
structive  fashion,  which  is  best  exem¬ 
plified  by  one  item  in  the  original  request 
which  was  deleted  by  both  the  House 
committee  and  the  Senate  committee. 
\The  particular  item  to  which  I  refer  was 
the  replacement  of  the  District  Buildi: 
ap^  cost  of  some  $17,550,000.  Some/6f 
oun^friends  felt — and  in  my  judg^nt 
theAwere  absoluteley  right — th^ this 
parti^lar  expenditure  could  not  ^justi¬ 
fied  atlfce  present  time.  It  did ^ot  seem 
to  us  to\e  economically  wise  .to  destroy 
a  soundl A  constructed  buil^ng,  which 
has  many  y^rs  of  useful  lif^head,  when 
we  are  facing  present  dimculties  in  the 
raising  of  money  suflScient  to  build 
needed  schools) 

However,  in  r^chijfg  the  decision  that 
the  particular  buil^hg  ought  not  be  re¬ 
placed  at  the  preMm  time,  we  are  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  fact  mat\ieeded  repairs  and 
improvements  are  neaessary,  and  a  line 
item  of  $1  miluon  was  provided  for  such 
purposes. 

In  thos^  instances  whi 
Commis^oners  had,  either 
inal  p^sentations  or  in 
ment^y  statements,  made 
case,/ K^e  allowed  the  estimates.  \In  those 
ii^ances  in  which,  in  our  judgm^t,  they 
did  not  make  out  a  good  case,  we  ifi^sed 
/limitations.  Some  of  the  committee 
members,  for  instance,  felt  that  Vhe 
school  population  projections  might 
somewhat  higher  than  the  facts  of  t: 
situation  would  show  to  be  true  some  6 
8  years  in  the  future.  On  this  basis  we 
made  a  general  $8  million  cut  in  the 
school  construction  program,  on  the 
theory  that  after  4  years,  if  it  were  foundP 
that  the  school  population  projections 
were  accurate,  the  way  would  still  be 
open  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  re¬ 
quest  the  restoration  of  the  required 
amount.  We  knew  the  building  program 
would  be  scheduled  over  the  next  6  years, 
and  each  year  the  amount  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  would  be  given  review  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committees.  Therefore,  we 
felt  our  action  would  not  harm  the  school 
program,  and  might  well  save  the  Dis¬ 
trict  and  the  Treasui-y  the  cost  of  unnec¬ 
essary  capital  outlay. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
District  Building,  we  provided  an  addi¬ 
tional  $4*72  million  for  major  repairs  and 
improvements  to  the  existing  structures. 

All  in  all,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
the  pending  bill,  which  has  met  the  test 


we  felt  the 
their  orig- 
supple- 
a  good 


or\ 


of  careful  and  detailed  study  by  the ^int 
committee,  is  worthwhile.  To  this 
illustrates  one  of  the  areas  inj^ich  a 
joint  committe  can  work  most  emotively. 

In  our  best  judgment  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  is  sound,  and  deserv^afflrmative' 
Senate  action.  I  hope  fo/  and  I  urge 
prompt  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFMCER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendmei^  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  pressed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  o:^red  to  a  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  th^  time,  and  passed, 

COMPLETION  OF  INTER-AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. .  Mr.  President,  I 
move^iat  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consyferation  of  Calendar  No.  1650,  H.  R. 
787C 

e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
111  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
'tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  7870) 
to  amend  the  act  of  July  1,  1955,  to  au¬ 
thorize  an  additional  $10  million  for  the 
completion  of  the  Inter-American  High¬ 
way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7870)  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
1,  1955,  to  authorize  an  additional  $10 
million  for  the  completion  of  the  Inter- 
American  Highway. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  H.  R. 
7870  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  March  13,  1958,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  has  reported  the  House 
bill  as  it  was  passed  by  that  body,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  now  be  passed.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  completion  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  from  the 
United  States  border  in  northern  Mexico 
all  the  way  to  Panama,  so  that  one  can 
travel  on  a  paved  highway  from  the 
United  States  to  Panama  City.  That  is 
all  the  bill  provides.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
il\g,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  REGARD¬ 
ING  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  refer  briefly  to  a  personal  matter.  I 
see  that  at  the  moment  the  Senator  from 
Lousiana  [Mr.  Long]  has  left  the  floor; 
but  I  told  him  that  today  I  would  make 
this  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Last  week  the  Senator  from  Lousiana 
was  ill  and  in  the  hospital.  All  of  us 
were  very  sorry  about  that.  Today  we 
are  very  happy  to  see  him  again  in  the 
Senate,  and  very  much  his  old  self,  with 
his  usual  vigor  and  vitality. 

While  he  was  in  the  hospital,  I  exer¬ 
cised  his  proxy  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  in  respect  to  various  amend- 
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ments  which  proposed  the  making  of 
cuts  in  the  mutual  security  bill. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  just  re¬ 
entered  the  Chamber. 

In  the  committee  we  were  successful 
in  the  case  of  one  of  the  proposed  cuts, 
yifter  that  amendment-  was  agreed  to, 
there  was  a  record  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  question  of  re- 
poi'ting  the  bill  to  the  Senate;  and  every 
member  of  the  committee  except  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  was  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  that  connection.  Therefore, 

I  exercised  the  judgment’  which  I 
thought  the  premises  called  for,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  been  successful 
in  having  the  amendment  agi-eed  to.  So 
I  voted  his  proxy  in  favor  of  reporting 
the  bill  to  the  Senate. 

But  I  wish  to  make  very  clear  that  al¬ 
though  the  committee  has  voted  to  re¬ 
port  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  any  more  than  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  agrees  with  every  part  of 
the  mutual  security  bill.  In  fact,  this 
afternoon  I  am  filing  my  objections  to 
certain  parts  of  the  mutual  security  bill; 
and,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  I  shall  submit  amerid- 
ments  of  my  own  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  make  this  statement  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Proxmire  in  the  chair)  in 
particular,  because  he  has  just  submitted 
some  amendments,  and  has  done  so  on 
the  basis  of  a  principle  with  which  I 
agree,  namely,  that  a  showing  must  be 
made  in  connection  with  the  criteria  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  laid  down. 

I  think  the  criteria  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  are  sound;  and  in  my^ 
judgment  a  showing  must  be  made  to 
justify  spending  even  $1  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  in  support  of  a  dictator 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  one  of  my  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  mutual  security  bill  is 
based  on  my  belief  that  the  bill  does  not 
sufficiently  pinpoint  what,  in  fact,  should 
be  congressional  objections  to  sending 
money  to  support  dictators  in  South 
America. 

Although  one  of  the  amendments  was 
agreed  to  by  the  committee — and  I  was 
glad  to  see  at  least  that  one  amendment 
agreed  to — in  my  judgment  the  bill  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  strong. 

However,  in  fairness  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  thought  I  should  make 
this  statement,  because  he  also  has  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  bill.  Let  me  say  that  I 
exercised  his  proxy  under  the  conditions 
which  I  have  just  explained  to  the 
Senate.  The  Record  should  show  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  willing 
to  have  the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  he  likes  all 
aspects  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  I  understand 
that  he  does  not  like  many  of  them. 

Therefore,  I  make  this  explanation, 
because  if  any  person  in  Louisiana  were 
to  interpret  my  exercise  of  his  proxy  as 
an  indication  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  favors  all  features  of  the  bill,  I 
wish  to  state  that  my  exercise  of  his 
proxy  does  not  mean  that  he  supports  the 
bill  in  toto. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  recall,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  at  the  suggestion 
of  other  members  of  the  committee,  went 
into  an  anteroom  and  telephoned  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  at  the  hospital 
at  Bethesda,  to  inquire  how  his  vote 
should  be  recorded  on  the  question  of 
marking  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

I  also  wish  to  make  clear  that  in  my 
conversation  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  did  not  receive  the  specific 
instructions/ 1  wish  I  had  obtained  in  re¬ 
gard  to  how  to  exercise  his  proxy  on  the 
question  of  the  final  vote  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  when  I 
did  vote  his  proxy  in  the  way  I  have 
stated,  I  voted  in  accordance  with  his 
wish  to  have  the  bill  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  wishes  to  have  the  bill  come 
before  the  Senate,  but  that  when  it  is 
brought  up  on  the  floor,  he  intends  to 
submit  some  amendments  to  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  voting  my 
proxy  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
was  submitted  in  the  committee. 

However,  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I 
shall  not  be  in  support  of  the  bill  on  the 
question  of  its  final  passage,  unless  I 
hear  some  arguments  in  addition  to  the 
ones  I  have  already  heard  during  the 
past  8  years  in  favor  of  this  program. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
join  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  welcom¬ 
ing  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  back  to  the  floor. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  ACTION  ON 
THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 
OP  1958— ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR 
WILEY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
very  day  the  Senate  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  is  reporting  the  vital 
Mutual  Secui'ity  Act  of  1958.  This  im¬ 
portant  bill  will  be  coming  up  for  action 
in  the  Senate  very  shortly.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  favorable  action  on  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  in  the  national  interest,  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  free  world. 

If  the  Senate  shall  pass  it,  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  sort  of  constructive  headline 
which  will  be  the  best  answer  to  the 
disturbing  headlines  which  we  see  based 
upon  news  dispatches  from  po  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

As  we  watch  disturbing  developments 
in  France,  in  Algeria,  in  Indonesia,  in 
South  America,  there  is  often  a  feeling, 
“If  only  we  could  do  something — with¬ 
out  interfering — which  would  help  meet 
these  challenges  to  the  free  world.” 

There  is  something  we  can  definitely 
do.  It  is  not  an  act  of  interference;  it  is 
the  enlightened  act  of  the  leading  nation 
of  the  free  world,  the  partner  of  the  free 
world.  It  is  an  act  for  aid,  but  more 
important,  it  is  an  act  of  great  psycho¬ 
logical  significance,  for  we  can  help 
pour  much-needed  oil  on  troubled  wa¬ 
ters  by  passage  of  the  bill  which  is  being 
reported  today. 


DO  NOT  EMASCULATE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 

I  am  confident  that  this  bill  will  be 
enacted  substantially  in  its  present 
form,  thanks  to  wise  bipartisan  or,  bet¬ 
ter  still,  nonpartisan  accord. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  changing  it  substantially  by 
harmful  amendment,  if  we  were  to 
emasculate  it,  instead  of  pouring  oil  on 
troubled  waters,  we  would  instead  be 
pouring  oil  and  then  lighting  a  match 
to  the  oil. 

I  am  certain  that  we  will  do  no  such 
thing. 

Year  after  year,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  risen  with  statesman¬ 
ship  to  the  challenge  of  mutual  security 
before  it. 

Year  after  year,  we  have  demonstrated 
our  increasing  understanding  of  the 
facts  of  the  atomic  age;  the  .shi'unken 
world  in  which  jets  will  soon  be  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  6  hours  and  in  which  mis¬ 
siles  will  soon  be  capable  of  being  fired 
over  the  roof  of  the  world  in  less  than 
30  minutes. 

Last  Saturday,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
address  the  convention  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  my  State.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  the  facts  of  the  atomic  age 
as  they  affect  Wisconsin  and  America. 

On  Sunday,  by  taped  transcription,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  deliver  a  broadcast 
over  station  WIND,  Chicago.  At  that 
‘  time  I  stated  that  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  anti- 
American  demonstrations  which  have 
occurred  in  several  areas  of  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  address  over  Station  WIND  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Anti-American  Demonstrations  Call  for 

Rededication  to  Cause  of  Liberty  and 

Freedom,”  Says  Senator  Wiley — Cites  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  as  Constructive  Remedy  foe 

World  Turmoil 

My  friends,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  rrre  to 
participate  in  this  series  of  congressional  re¬ 
view  broadcasts.  I  appreciate  the  opportu¬ 
nity  afforded  me  by  station  WIND  to  join  you 
and  discuss  current  congressional  activities. 
As  you  know,  this  session  of  Congress  may 
well  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  recent 
years.  The  problems  we  are  discussing  are  of 
vital  importance  to  every  citizen  of  our 
Nation.  America  is  in  a  struggle  for  her  very 
survival.  In  this  battle  we  are  not  alone. 
The  entire  free  world  is  threatened  with  de¬ 
struction.  We  are  faced  by  an  opposing 
philosophy  which  has  as  its  announced  pur¬ 
pose  the  overthrow  and  annihilation  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  systems  of  government,  both  here 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  other  nations 
where  liberty  Is  cherished.  It  is  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  counteract  this  threat  with  a  con¬ 
structive  program  which  will  make  America 
more  secure,  and  which  will  insure  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  the  Job  which 
is  facing  America  today.  This  is  what  Con¬ 
gress  is  striving  to  do  in  the  current  session. 

Question.  Senator  Wiley,  in  recent  weeks 
we  have  seen  many  outbursts  of  anti-Amer¬ 
icanism  in  widespread  areas  of  the  world. 
What  has  been  the  reaction  in  Congress  to 
these  incidents? 

Answer.  We  are  all,  of  course,  highly  con¬ 
cerned  about  incidents  of  antidemocratic 
feeling  during  the  past  few  months.  We 
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realize  that  Bome  of  these  demonstrations 
are  definitely  Communist  Inspired  and  di¬ 
rected.  However,  we  must  not  be  too  quick 
to  put  all  the  blame  on  communism’s  door¬ 
step.  For  example,  In  Latin  America,  there 
is  a  deep,  underlying  resentment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  which  goes  back  for  many  years. 
True.  American  policies  toward  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  have  drastically  changed  in  the  past  25 
years,  but  many  people  in  this  dynamic  area 
still  view  us  with  suspicion  and  outright 
dislike. 

Question.  What  about  other  areas  of  the 
world.  Senator? 

Answer.  Recent  events  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  Africa  have  shown  that  there  is  wide¬ 
spread  misunderstanding  of  American  ob¬ 
jectives.  Almost  all  of  the  demonstrations 
of  anti-American  sentiment  have  been  di¬ 
rected  against  our  so-called  imperialistic  ob¬ 
jectives.  We  know  that  nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  However,  regrettably,  the 
Communist  propagandists  have  convinced 
people  in  these  underdeveloped  areas  that 
our  objectives  &re  to  keep  them  in  a  state 
of  destitution  and  misery.  These  are  the 
lies  which  we  must  counteract.  We  can 
counteract  them  in  part  by  a  program  of 
information  and  truth.  However,  the  most 
constructive  and  effective  means  of  spread¬ 
ing  the  truth  to  people  in  these  areas  is  by 
a  dynamic  program  of  action  which  will  fur¬ 
ther  assist  them  to  achieve  their  ultimate 
goals  of  independence  and  self-determina¬ 
tion.  These  countries  have  long  been  “have- 
nots” — we  have  been  a  nation  of  the  “haves.” 
Resentment  and  bitterness  are  only  natural 
human  reactions  to  these  conditions. 

Question.  What  can  the  United  States  do 
to  improve  these  relations.  Senator  Wiley? 

Answer.  First,  we  must  realize  that  in  the 
past  20  years  our  world  has  shrunk  to  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  its  former  size,  figuratively  speaking. 
We  are  only  a  few  minutes  away  from  any 
spot  on  our  globe.  Therefore,  our  entire 
concept  of  America  as  a  place  remote  from 
other  nations  must  be  changed. 

Question.  What  else.  Senator? 

Answer.  Even  more  important,  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  civilization  where  the 
so-called  “have-nots”  must  not  be  permitted 
to  exist  as  such  in  this  world.  In  this  mod¬ 
ern  day  and  age  there  is  no  reason  for  con¬ 
tinuing  poverty  and  misery  in  any  area.  We 
live  in  a  world  of  plenty.  We  live  in  a  world 
of  education  and  science.  It  is  imperative 
that  all  peoples  in  all  areas  of  the  world  be 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  and 
dynamic  concept  of  living.  This  means  that 
we,  who  believe  in  true  democracy  and  liberty, 
must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  these  principles. 
In  doing  this,  we  must  develop  a  constructive 
new  policy  which  will  give  a  helping  hand 
to  these  nations  and  peoples,  in  order  that 
they  may  achieve  their  proper  place  in  the 
family  of  free  nations. 

Question.  What  is  being  done  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  objective.  Senator? 

Answer.  One  of  the  measures  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Congress  is  directly  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  conditions  in  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  world.  In  so  doing,  we  will  strengthen 
the  security  of  America  and  the  free  world. 

Question.  What  measure  are  you  referring 
to.  Senator? 

Answer.  I  refer  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
which  will  soon  be  discussed  in  the  Senate. 

Question.  You  stated  that  the  Senate 
would  soon  be  acting  on  this  bill.  Senator 
Wiley? 

.Answer.  Yes.  The  House  has  already 
passed'  its  version  of  the  mutual  security  bill. 
During  the  past  week,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber,  has  been  studying  the  House-passed 
measure,  and  making  some  suggestions  which 
I  believe  strengthen  the  bill. 

Question.  Could  you  tell  your  listeners 
briefly  just  what  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is? 

Answer.  Well;  this  bill  provides  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  economic,  technical  and  military  as¬ 


sistance  to  other  nations  of  the  world.  Un¬ 
der  provisions  of  this  act,  we  assist  under¬ 
developed  nations  to  improve  their  economic 
status.  We  instruct  them  in  public  health 
and  sanitation.  We  establish  schools  and 
hospitals.  We  teach  the  peoples  of  these 
less  fortunate  areas  more  modern  methods  of 
farming,  in  order  that  they,  may  produce 
more  food  from  their  soil. 

Question.  You  said  that  this  also  provided 
military  assistance.  Senator  Wiley? 

Answer.  Yes.  In  some  instances  we  assist 
our  allies  in  building  up  their  military 
strength.  With  our  help,  more  than  2V2  mil¬ 
lion  foreign  allied  troops — at  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive  cost — are  now  in  the  front  lines 
against  the  threat  of  Communist  world  domi¬ 
nation.  If  we  stopped  our  aid  program  to 
these  nations,  they  couldn’t  support  even  a 
fraction  of  that  armed  manpower.  Thus  our 
military  assistance  program  enables  our  al¬ 
lies  to  maintain  their  military  strength  with 
their  own  troops.  This  relieves  us  of  the 
necessity  of  having  American  troops  in  great 
force  located  throughout  the  world.  This  is 
why  the  Senate  restored  the  $160  million  au¬ 
thorization  in  military  aid  funds  which  the 
House  had  deleted  from  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest. 

Question.  Senator,  there  has  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  controversy  on  this  bill. 
Can  you  give  us  the  reason  for  this? 

Answer.  I  would  be  glad  to.  I  believe  it 
is  controversial  only  because  it  is  widely  mis¬ 
understood.  We  frequently  hear  this  bill  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  giveaway  of  American  taxpay¬ 
ers’  dollars.  This  isn’t  the  case  at  all.  The 
mutual  security  program  does  not  give  any¬ 
thing  away.  This  program  is  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  in  security  for  America  and  peace  for 
the  world.  I  quite  frankly  believe  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  existing  mutual  security 
program,  we  might  have  already  had  a  great 
number  of  additional  brushfire  Incidents,  or 
even  possibly  the  dreadful  prospect  of  world 
war  III. 

Question.  Does  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  make  cash  grants  to  underdeveloped 
nations.  Senator? 

Answer.  Only  in  a  few  instances.  In  most 
cases,  the  money  appropriated  for  mutual  se¬ 
curity  is  spent  in  the  United  States.  Latest 
estimates  indicate  that  more  than  80  percent 
of  foreign-aid  funds  are  spent  in  this  country 
purchasing  goods  and  services  for  use  over¬ 
seas.  ’This  means  that  mutual  security  funds 
give  a  boost  to  our  own  economy  and  create 
jobs  in  virtually  every  aspect  of  the  American 
economy.  According  to  estimates  1  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  State  Department,  more  than 
500,000  persons  in  the  United  States  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  mutual-secur¬ 
ity  program. 

Question.  Senator  Wiley,  during  recent 
months,  there  have  been  many  accusations 
of  wasteful  utilization  of  mutual  security 
funds.  Has  anything  been  done  to  correct 
this? 

Answer.  By  all  means.  The  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration  it¬ 
self,  all  have  conducted  extensive  investiga¬ 
tions  into  each  specific  charge  of  waste.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  almost  all  of  the 
charges  were  found  to  be  completely  false. 
In  the  few  isolated  instances  in  which  there 
was  substance  to  the  charges,  conditions  were 
corrected  immediately.  Naturally,  we  will 
continually  watch  for  needless  expense  in 
this,  and  all  other  Government  programs. 
The  American  taxpayers  are  carrying  a  tre¬ 
mendous  burden  of  expense.  It  is  our  solemn 
responsibility  to  ascertain  that  every  tax  dol¬ 
lar  is  spent  wisely  on  programs  which  will 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
United  States. 

Question.  You  feel  that  the  mutual-secur¬ 
ity  program  accomplishes  this  objective, 
Senator  Wiley? 


Answer.  I  frankly  believe  that  almost  every 
dollar  spent  on  mutual  security  has  been  a 
very  wise  Investment  in  America’s  security 
and  the  safety  of  the  free  world.  When  na¬ 
tions  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  strong 
economically,  physically,  and  militarily,  the 
danger  of  Communist  infiltration  is  greatly 
reduced.  When  we  assist  other  nations  to 
assume  their  rightful  place  in  the  family 
of  independent  nations,  we  are  contributing 
to  the  strength  of  the  non-Communist  world. 
As  free  and  independent  nations  become 
stronger,  the  United  States  becomes  more 
secure. 

Question.  Russia  has  greatly  expanded  her 
program  of  assistance  to  other  nations,  hasn’t 
she.  Senator  Wiley? 

Answer.  Yes,  indeed;  she  has.  Russia  has 
a  rapidly  growing  program  of  aid  to  under¬ 
developed  areas.  She  has  combined  her  pro¬ 
gram  with  an  aggressive  trade  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  Only  recently,  Allen  Dulles,  Director 
of  our  Central  Intelligence  Agency  stated 
that  the  greatest  threat  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  is  the  economic  offensive  now 
being  waged  by  Russia.'  You  may  remem¬ 
ber,  Premier  Khrushchev  announced  to  an 
American  newspaper  man  recently  that  Rus¬ 
sia  declared  war  on  the  United  States  in  the 
field  of  world  trade  and  economics.  This 
was  no  idle  boast.  We  have  already  seen 
some  results  of  this  new,  aggressive  economic 
policy  in  Russia.  She  is  making  commit¬ 
ments  for  assistance  to  many  countries  in 
strategic  areas  of  the  globe,  and  furthermore, 
Russia  is  honoring  these  commitments.  She 
is  continually  searching  for  new  areas  in 
which  to  begin  her  economic  infiltration. 
We  have  seen  Russia’s  economic  offensive 
functioning  in  Asia — in  the  Mideast  and  in 
Africa.  She  is  even  now  making  overtures 
for  a  technical  assistance  program  to  Latin 
America.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  Russia 
to  get  her  foot  in  the  door  any  farther  than 
she  already  has. 

America  has  been  challenged.  In  all 
frankness,  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  this 
challenge.  Our  survival  as  a  nation  de¬ 
pends  on  our  awareness  and  recognition  of 
the  dangers  which  confronts  us. 

Question.  When  do  you  thing  the  mutual 
security  bill  will  be  signed  into  law  Senator? 

Answer.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Senate 
should  act  on  the  bill  sometime  late  this 
week.  Then  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  will  have  to  be 
resolved  in  conference.  Following  this,  it 
will  go  to  the  White  House  for  the  President’s 
signature.  The  bill  we  are  now  discussing  is 
only  the  authorization  bill.  No  funds  are 
appropriated  under  this  measure.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  appropriation  bill  must  be  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  program  will  be  in  operation. 

Question.  Well,  Senator  Wiley,  I  see  that 
our  time  is  up.  Have  you  any  last  minute 
message  for  your  friends  in  the  Chicago  area? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  just  want  to  say  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  being  with  you  tonight  on  this 
Congressional  Review.  I  hope  that  some 
time  in  the  future  I  will  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  again  to  talk  with  you.  Now,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  I  wish  to  thank  Station  WIND  once 
again  for  inviting  me  to  participate  in  this 
broadcast.  This  is  Senator  Alexander  Wiley 
of  Wisconsin  bidding  you  all  good  night. 


imLIZATION  OF  ELECTRONIC 
BRAmS  TO  SPEED  UNITED 
STA’TE^RESEARCH 

Mr.  WILEiFk.  Mr.  President,  observers 
have  often  stated  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  four  gre^t«Tevolutions  in  this 
20th  century. 

(a)  The  first  is  a  sbejal  revolution 
throughout  the  world,  Th&Nj^have-not” 
nations  are  seeking  to  raise  thfeii:stand- 
ards  of  living  and  to  secure  thems^lace 
in  the  sun. 
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call,  the  title  is  “Breaking  New  Ground.” 
In  this  book,  which  details  his  career  in 
the  protection  of  our  natural  resources, 
inchot  points  out  the  rather  surprising 
fJkct  that  the  great  national  forests  and 
gr»t  national  parks  in  the  vast  Western 
Sta^  were  set  aside,  not  through  the 
advocacies  and  efforts  of  Senators  from 
Westerkstates,  but  by  the  championing 
of  thoseN^ho  lived  thousands  of  miles 
away  fronNhese  scenic  areas. 

That  freqfckently  has  been  the  case  in 
this  country ^r  one  particular  reason; 
Quite  often  Servers  or  Representatives 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  a 
particular  regionRre  very  often,  and 
through  no  fault  R  their  own,  under 
heavy  pressure  from  Real  economic  in¬ 
terests  who  want  to  ejRoit  those  areas. 
They  want  to  cut  downRll  the  timber. 
They  want  to  graze  off  aJl  the  grass. 
They  want  to  mine  all  the  minerals. 
They  want  to  pollute  all  the  water.  They 
want  to  use,  as  has  been  menbmned  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  bulldoRt’s  and 
construction  equipment  to  createNhigh- 
ways  and  subdivisions.  Therefore, Nt  is 
because  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  under  local  pressure  that  it  somi 
times  becomes  the  duty  of  those  from' 
distant  places  to  secure  legislation  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  areas,  whether  it  be  a  great 
mountain  upland  in  the  West,  or  a  scenic 
strip  along  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West,  for  future  generations. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
speaking  not  only  for  his  own  State, 
whose  people  migrate  to  the  dunes,  but 
also  for  the  people  of  Indiana,  for  this 
further  reason:  that  on  nearly  every  oc¬ 
casion  when  a  national  park  or  national 
monument  has  been  established,  the  vast 
influx  of  tourists  has  greatly  assisted  the 
local  area  economically,  as  persons  come 
into  the  area  by  the  millions  and  use 
motels,  hotels,  fuel  for  their,  automo¬ 
biles,  buy  trinkets  and  clothing,  attend 
moving -picture  theaters  and  plays,  and 
avail  themselves  of  all  types  of  recrea¬ 
tion  and  entertainment. 

In  addition,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  remember  that  only  a  few, 
years  ago,  although  neither  he  nor 
comes  from  Utah  or  Colorado,  we  \^e 
active  in  trying  to  protect  the  great  Qino 
saur  National  Monument. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Which  we  sq^eeded 
in  doing. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  WhichT  we  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing.  We  were  ^empting  to 
protect  it  by  opposing  th^^uilding  of  a 
dam  at  Echo  Park. 

There  have  been  otha^  occasions  when 
the  Senator  from  Mnois,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregoj^the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  mad  I  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  proteejr  the  great  Clearwater 
River  watershgrin  Idaho  from  invasion 
by  dams  whicif  would  threaten  the  mi¬ 
gratory  fisl^uns  and  elk  herds. 

These  tl^ngs  have  happened  in  the 
past,  an^hey  will  happen  again.  I  will 
say  to  tfie  Senator  from  Illinois,  this  is 
the  f^t  time  I  have  ever  lived  in  the 
Easton  States.  I  am  becoming  increas¬ 
ing  mindful  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
areas  in  these  States  where  people 
i&n  have  genuine  recreation  in  the  out- 
'  doors.  Only  a  week  ago  I  went  on  the 
annual  hike,  under  the  auspices  of  Jus¬ 


tice  William  O.  Douglas,  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  Canal.  I  will  add  paren¬ 
thetically,  with  some  pride,  I  flnished 
the  17-mile  hike  on  my  feet.  I  want  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  to  know  that. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  wisdom  of  Jus¬ 
tice  Douglas  when  he  urged  that  this 
historic  towpath,  which  dates  from  the 
era  of  George  Washington,  be  set  aside 
as  a  national  park,  so  that  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  National  Capital  can 
see  some  of  the  original  part  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac  Valley  as  it  once  was,  before  it 
is  paved,  desecrated,  and  exploited  for  all 
time. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  agree 
thoroughly  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  we  ought  to  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  have  hearings  held  at  an  early 
date,  since  once  these  great  realms  of 
nature  are  desecrated  an  irreversible 
process  has  been  set  in  force.  One  never 
can  restore  them  to  their  natural  state. 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  bill  lies  on  the, 
desk,  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregq 
LMr.  Morse]  has  suggested,  there  wfil 
be  many  cosponsors.  I  assure  the  ^n- 
ator  from  Illinois,  as  a  member  ^  the 
,  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  ana  Insu- 
ir  Affairs,  and  further  as  a  m/«nber  of 
tR  Subcommittee  on  Public  Bands,  un- 
dersthe  able  chairmanship  ^  the  Sena¬ 
tor  ri;pm  Wyoming  [Mr.  C^ahoney],  I 
pleug^o  the  Senator  I ^lall  do  every¬ 
thing  vRiin  my  own  Imited  efforts  and 
influence\o  bring  abj/ut  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOUCkLAS.yi  deeply  appreciate 
the  commentR^  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  ^wish  to  thank  him  for 
his  comment! 

One  of  tl^thin^which  endears  both 
the  senior y^nator  from  Oregon  and  the 
junior  Stator  from  Oregon  to  many  of 
us  is  tire  fact  that  thRgh  they  come 
from  Jne  great  northwe^rn  area  and 
are  Jmdoubtedly  subjecteRto  many  of 
th^pressures  described  by  Re  Senator 
fMom  Oregon,  I  have  never  Ren  them 
field  to  the  pressures.  They  iRye  con¬ 
sistently  struggled  to  preserve  inRerpe- 
tuity  the  great  natural  areas  of  theR^est 
and  of  the  country  as  a  whole  forRhe 
people  of  the  Nation, 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  want  to  tell  thl 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  think  one  reason 
we  do  this — and  I  feel  certain  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  agree  with 
me — is  that  we  are  fortunate  enough  in 
Oregon  to  have  wonderful  conservation 
and  outdoor  organizations,  which  are 
led  by  outstanding  people.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  have  members  who  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  safeguarding 
our  limited  stores  and  supply  of  natural 
resources,  and  they  give  us  great 
strength  and  encouragement  through 
their  effective  counsel  and  advice. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  legislative  body 
can  rise  higher  than  the  people  who  send 
their  representatives  to  it. 

I  may  say,  in  connection  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  that  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  was 
an  assistant  to,  and  a  friend  of,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  and  I  worked  with  him  closely 
when  he  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  a  great  experience.  I  learned 
much  about  conservation  from  Mr.  Pin- 
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chot,  and  from  Mrs.  Pinchot,  I  ma^-feay, 
and  what  I  learned  has  lasted  ^  my 
life.  It  has  been  a  source  of  gr^l;  spir¬ 
itual  reinforcement  to  me.  / 

Furthermore,  as  a  boy  I  gre^^ up  In  the 
Maine  woods,  and,  therefoi^  the  joy  of 
the  forest  primeval  has  al^yays  been  very 
real  and  very  strong. 

I  thank  both  of  my  c^eagues.  I  know 
the  senior  Senator  tvoyb  Oregon  has  been 
waiting  for  some  tune  to  deliver  his 
speech. 

Mr.  MORSE.  i/Lv.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  the  twiysubjects  I  intend  to  dis¬ 
cuss  briefly  t^ay  I  desire  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  ^nator  from  Illinois,  that  I 
have  learn,^  something  new  about  him 
today.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  one 
of  the  i^hest  men  in  the  Senate  in  back- 
groui^  I  do  not  know  how  I  missed  it, 
butRis  is  the  first  time  I  knew  of  the 
Senator’s  early  association  with  the  great 
c^servationist  of  our  history,  Gifford 
anchot.  I  think  this  experience  explains 
a  great  deal,  because  each  of  us  has  been 
influenced  to  a  large  extent  in  his  life  by 
inspirational  men  and  women.  I  think 
now  I  understand  a  little  bit  better  the 
great  record  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
in  the  whole  field  of  natural  resources 
and  conservation.  Since  the  Senator  has 
alluded  to  his  association  with  Pinchot,  I 
can  well  understand  the  fountain  from 
which  he  has  been  drinking  all  these 
years  with  respect  to  the  Nation’s  natural 
resources  and  their  preservation. 

Mr.  Pi’esident - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 
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THE  MU'TUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  I  shall 
discuss  in  a  few  moments  the  problem  of 
safety  on  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  should  like  to 
.make  a  brief  comment  on  certain  facets 
of  foreign  policy  as  they  will  be  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  bill,  which  will  come  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  later  this  week.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  discussed 
some  phases  of  the  problem  earlier  this 
afternoon. 

I  do  not  know  whether  from  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  standpoint  the  request  I  shall 
make  is  necessary,  but  in  order  to  make 
certain  there  is  full  protection  of  my 
interests,  I  wish  to  announce  that  I  have 
permission  to  file  later  this  afternoon  my 
individual  views  with  regard  to  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  bill,  which  is  to  come  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  my  individual  views 
will  be  printed  along  with  and  as  a  part 
of  the  majority  report. 

In  order  to  make  certain  that  is  true, 
Mr.  President,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  minority 
views  be  received  by  the  Senate  and  be 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  the 
majority. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  outline  my  individual  views 
with  I’espect  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
other  than  to  say  I  voted  to  report  the 
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mutual  security  bill  to  the  Senate.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  courteous  consideration  I 
received  from  all  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  some  of  the  modifications  which 

1  think  the  bill  should  contain,  I  thought 
it  was  appropriate  for  me  to  join  in  re¬ 
porting  the  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  made 
very  clear  in  the  committee  that  I  would 
undoubtedly,  in  respect  to  some  features 
of  the  bill,  offer  some  amendments 
while  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

I  believe,  as  I  said  earlier  this  after¬ 
noon,  that  is  the  position  also  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long].  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  will  take  the  same  po¬ 
sition. 

I  am  making  this  statement  today 
because  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  let 
me  say  for  the  benefit  of  members  of 
the  press  gallery,  if  they  were  to  give 
the  impression  to  the  American  people 
that  the  mutual  security  bill  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  approval  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  The  so- 
called  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  re¬ 
porting  it  does  not  mean  that  the  same 
vote  supports  each  section  of  the  bill. 

My  position,  as  my  individual  views 
will  show  when  they  are  printed,  is  that 
the  committee  should  have  gone  further 
this  year  in  trying  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  task 
committees  which  were  appointed  some 

2  years  ago  to  study  the  foreign  aid 
program  of  the  United  States. 

Those  task  force  committees  were  se¬ 
lected  from  such  great  impartial  insti¬ 
tutions  as  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Columbia  University,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  Brookings  Institution,  and 
several  private  research  agencies.  We 
spent,  in  round  figures,  $240,000  of  the 
taxpayers’  money  to  have  those  reports 
made. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
sitting  in  the  position  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee,  imanimously  endorsed  the  sum¬ 
mary  reports  of  the  special  task  com¬ 
mittees,  including  their  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Yet,  functioning  as  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  it  once  again — as 
it  did  last  year — brings  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  mutual  security  bill  which 
fails  to  implement  some  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  our  task  commit¬ 
tees. 

As  I  point  out  in  my  individual  views 
which  will  be  filed  along  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  I  recognize  that  t^me  is 
required  to  make  progress.  In  all  fair¬ 
ness,  I  must  say  that  we  are  making 
some  progress  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  respect  to  approaching 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
task  committees.  I  suppose  my  differ¬ 
ence  with  some  of  my  colleagues  is 
that  I  believe  in  moving  a  little  faster. 
I  do  not  believe  we  have  much  time 
available  to  us  to  repair  some  of  the 
crevices  which  are  developing  in  the 
structure  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  four  able  speeches — I  prefer  to 
call  them  sound  academic  lectures — of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 


field]  in  recent  days  in  the  Senate  docu¬ 
ment  my  case  in  connection  with  the 
observation  I  have  just  made.  Great 
crevices  are  developing.  That  is  why  I 
feel  that  in  the  mutual-security  bill  this 
year  we  ought  to  have  moved  a  little 
faster  than  I  think  we  have  moved. 

For  example,  I  feel  that  we  should 
have  done  a  better  job  in  changing  the 
ratio  of  grants  to  loans.  I  am  omitting 
any  discussion  of  special-assistance 
grants,  and  so  forth.  I  speak  of  only 
so-called  economic  aid  and  military  aid. 
I  think  the  figures  will  show  that  the 
ratio  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  65  percent  grants  and  15  percent 
loans,  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
100  percent  made  up  by  special  budgetary 
items  which  cannot  very  well  be  fitted 
into  either  category — either  military  and 
economic  grants,  or  loans. 

If  I  were  asked  to  answer  the  question, 
“What  ratio  would  you  support?’’  I 
should  say  that  I  think  we  should  do  a 
better  job  of  trying  to  reverse  the  present 
ratio,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  ratio  of  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  75  percent 
loans  and  25  percent  grants,  as  I  say  in 
my  individual  views.  Until  we  do  it,  un¬ 
til  we  do  a  better  job  of  adopting  a 
foreign-aid  program  based  on  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  percentage  of  loans  for 
wealth-creating  projects  in  the  countries 
of  the  world  where  millions  of  people 
must  be  won  over  to  the  side  of  freedom, 
I  think  we  shall  continue  to  fall  behind 
Russia  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  next 
century  between  freedom  and  totali¬ 
tarianism. 

If  there  is  anything  I  feel  needs  stress¬ 
ing — and  I  shall  mention  it  again  today, 
and  shall  probably  mention  it  repeti¬ 
tively  in  the  debate  about  to  take  place 
in  the  Senate  on  the  bill  which  is  to 
come  before  us — it  is  not  the  threat  of 
Russian  military  power,  because  I  think 
we  can  keep  that  balanced.  Surely 
there  is  danger;  but  when  we  talk  about 
comparable  dangers,  the  greatest  danger 
which  I  see  is  not  the  danger  of  an  ag¬ 
gressive  course  of  action  by  Russia,  but 
the  danger  of  economic  penetration  by 
Russia  in  the  areas  of  the  world  where 
the  fight  for  freedom  must  be  won. 

That  is  the  great  danger  of  the  next 
century.  That  is  why  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  am  so  constantly  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  point  that  we  had  better  take  a 
long  look  at  what  we  are  doing,  under 
a  program  which  last  year,  according  to 
the  statistics,  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  85-percent  grants  and 
15-percent  loans;  and  we  called  it  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

We  must  think  in  terms  of  exporting 
the  greatest  weapon  we  have  against 
Russian  communism,  and  that  is  the 
weapon  of  capitalism,  which,  according 
to  my  definition,  is  naught  but  an  eco¬ 
nomic  system  which  maintains  the 
economic  fi’eedom  of  choice  for  the  in¬ 
dividual.  That  is  what  capitalism  means 
to  me. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  and  women  in  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas  of  the  world  over  to  the  side 
of  freedom,  we  must  give  them  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  enjoying  economic  freedom 
of  choice,  because  without  economic  free¬ 


dom  of  choice,  there  can  be  no  political 
freedom  of  choice  for  the  individual. 

That  is  why  I  believe  it  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  do  a  greater  job  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  capitalistic  investment  by  way 
of  loans,  project  by  project,  in  foi'eign 
countries,  which  will  help  to  improve  the 
economic  lot  of  the  people  of  those 
countries. 

Thus,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  South  American  Relations  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  am  found  deploring,  as  I  have  done  for 
the  past  4  years,  as  the  Congressional 
Record  will  show,  our  support  of  grants 
to  dictators  in  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  rather  than  investing  by  way  of 
loans  in  specific  projects,  which  would 
benefit  the  people  of  South  American 
countries. 

-  Thus,  in  my  individual  views,  which 
are  being  filed  this  afternoon,  I  once 
again  deplore  a  military-aid  program  of 
the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  dic¬ 
tators  in  South  America  such  as  Batista, 
•llrujillo,  and  others,  who  deny  freedom 
to  the  people  of  South  American  coun¬ 
tries. 

We  cannot  sell  to  the  people  in  under¬ 
developed  countries  of  the  world  the  idea 
that  we  are  the  bastion  of  freedom  so 
far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned  unless 
we  practice  that  doctrine  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

Of  course  I  do  not  accept  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  when  he  talked  about  a  military 
aid  program  to  some  countries  in  South 
America  in  connection  with  internal  se¬ 
curity,  and  then  find  our  State  Etepart- 
ment  taking  the  position  that  we  must 
not  follow  the  course  of  intervention 
when  it  is  suggested,  for  example,  that 
we  use  the  prestige  of  our  country  in  the 
United  Nations  to  try  to  get  the  United 
Nations  to  bring  its  prestige  and  per¬ 
suasion  to  bear  upon  both  sides  for  the 
supervision  by  the  United  Nations  of 
elections  in  Cuba.  It  is  no  answer  to  me 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  say  that  that  would  be  intervention, 
and  then  to  listen  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  talk  about  military  aid  to  some 
South  American  countries  in  terms  of 
helping  them  maintain  internal  security. 
I  ask  myself  the  question:  What  kind  of 
internal  security?  What  kind  of  inter¬ 
nal  security  in  Cuba,  supported  in  no 
small  measure  by  American  arms? 
What  kind  of  internal  security  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  supported  in  no 
small  part  by  American  arms?  Not  an 
internal  security  that  promotes  freedom. 

What  is  the  matter  with  us?  Too 
frequently  we  American  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  self-critical  and  self-evaluating 
and  self-appraising.  So  we  find  our¬ 
selves  charged  with  talking' about  free¬ 
dom  and  at  the  same  time  supporting 
totalitarianism  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  and  not  so  long  ago 
in  Paraguay,  and  not  so  long  ago  in 
Venezuela.  Oh  would — and  sometimes 
it  may  be  released — that  we  could  have 
the  full  text  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Robert 
Murphy,  before  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  the  other  day,  when  he 
was  examined  by  the  Senator  from 
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Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  in  regard 
to  a  medal  of  merit  which  in  1954  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
stowed  on  Jiminez,  of  Venezuela,  a  com¬ 
plete  dictator.  Would  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  could  know  of  the  reasons 
given  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  bestowal  of  that  medal  of  merit. 
Then  there  could  be  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  constantly  raised  his  voice 
for  lifting  the  veil  of  security  which  is 
used  as  an  alibi  for  denying  to  the 
American  people  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  a  good  deal  of  our 
foreign  policy  action.  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  know, 
so  that  they  can  more  fully  appraise 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  reason  I  mention  it  is  that  I 
want  at  least  the  press  to  know  that  in 
filing  my  individual  views,  I  do  not  file 
them  as  an  opponent  of  a  foreign  aid 
program,  which  is  the  last  point  I  wish 
to  mention  on  this  subject.  I  say  that 
because  what  happens  to  some  of  us  in 
the  Senate  in  regard  to  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  in  the  press  concerning  our  posi¬ 
tion  on  foreign  aid  is  that  if  a  Senator 
takes  a  position  in  favor  of  improving 
the  foreign  aid  program,  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  press  as  being  against  for¬ 
eign  aid,  apparently  on  the  basis  of  the 
assumption  that  the  only  sound  foreign 
aid  progi'am  is  the  foreign  aid  program 
of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  I 
do  not  accept  that  assumption.  To  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  much  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  not  sound  and 
ought  to  be  modified  in  the  interest  of 
a  good  foreign  aid  program.  That  is 
why  from  time  to  time  I  have  been  crit¬ 
ical  of  some  of  the  foreign  aid  propo¬ 
sals  of  the  President  and  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State. 

I  do  not  yield  to  the  President  and  I 
do  not  yield  to  any  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  supporting  a  sound  foreign  aid 
program.  But  I  do  insist  on  applying 
this  test  to  any  specific  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram:  Will  this  specific  proposal  pro¬ 
mote  freedom  in^the  world — because 
that  is  the  struggle  of  the  next  100 
years — or  will  this  specific  proposal  of  the 
President  further  strengthen  totalitar¬ 
ianism  around  the  world? 

I  believe  that  anyone  who  will  analyze 
my  position  on  foreign  aid,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  will  find  that  that  repre¬ 
sents  in  the  main  my  differences  with 
the  committee.  As  a  proponent  of  for¬ 
eign  aid,  I  shall  continue  to  urge  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  we 
measure  the  quality  of  foreign  aid  we 
recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  the  standpoint  of  whether 
/■  it  will  promote  freedom  or  whether  it 
will  strengthen  totalitarian  forces  in  the 
world  in  repressing  freedom. 

,  As  I  close  these  remarks  and  turn  to 
a  brief  reference  to  the  French  situation, 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  have  a  job 
to  do  in  Asia  and  Africa  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica  in  behalf  of  freedom.  We  will  have 
to  demonstfate  our  willingness  to  sup¬ 
port  a  foreign-aid  program  which  will 
result  in  strengthening  the  economic  pro- 
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ductive  power  of  the  people  of  other 
countries,  and  will  not  result  in  strength¬ 
ening  the  dictatorial  power  of  some  dic¬ 
tators  in  some  foreign  countries  who  now 
repress  the  economic  well-being  of  their 
people.  Dictators  cannot  survive  very 
Well  on  prosperity.  Dictators  cannot 
survive  very  well  when  the  mass  of  people 
are  well  fed  and  well  clothed  and  well 
housed.  That  is  the  history  of  the  great 
revolutionary  fight  for  freedom  during 
the  history  of  mankind. 

With  that  comment,  I  turn  to  the 
French  'situation  momentarily,  because 
I  am  greatly  concerned  about  it,  as  I  am 
sure  most  of  the  people  of  our  country 
are.  I  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  very 
excellent  research-reference  work  en¬ 
titled  “A  Survey  of  European  Civiliza¬ 
tion,”  by  Ferguson  and  Bruun,  to  the 
volume  dealing  with  France,  and  I  read 
these  paragraphs  from  that  book: 

The  French  people  were  the  first  to  raise 
the  cry  of  “liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,” 
and  to  challenge  in  radical  fashion  the  right 
of  a  small  group,  the  nobles  and  clergy,  to 
enjoy  wealth,  privileges,  and  immunities 
while  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen  were 
shut  out  from  such  favors  and  from  all 
political  power.  In  1789  the  leaders  of  the 
middle  class  prepared  to  sweep  away  the  old 
regime  with  its  Inequalities  and  abuses,  but 
they  ended  by  sweeping  away  the  French 
monarchy  also,  and  plunged  their  newly  pro¬ 
claimed  republic  into  a  war  with  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

The  Issues  at  stake  in  this  struggle,  the. 
fashion  In  which  the  revolution  influenced 
neighboring  states,  and  the  succession  of 
events  which  made  Napoleon  Bonaparte  mas¬ 
ter  of  France,  and  of  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
form  the  subject  matter  of  this  section.  Al¬ 
though  the  revolution  failed  to  usher  in  the 
social  utopia  of  which  its  early  protagonists 
dreamed,  it  broke  through  the  entrench¬ 
ments  of  the  old  regime,  liberated  the  middle 
■  class  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent 
from  irritating  disabilities  and  obsolete  re¬ 
strictions  and  the  peasants  from  the  burdens 
of  an  outmoded  feudal  servitude. 

There  then  arose  the  great  Pi'ench 
Republic. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  great  Declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Citi¬ 
zen,  made  in  1789 — and  I  quote  this  in 
reference  to  another  chapter  heading  in 
this  work  by  Ferguson  and  Bruun  en¬ 
titled  “The  French  People  Destroy  the 
Relics  of  Feudalism  and  Overturn  the 
Monarchy” — we  find  emblazoned  the 
statement: 

The  end  of  every  political  association  is 
the  preservation  of  the  natural  and  impre¬ 
scriptible  rights  of  man.  These  rights  are 
liberty,  property,  security,  and  resistance 
against  oppression. 

As  we  review  with  great  concern  to¬ 
day  the  present  problems  of  France,  I 
think  it  is  fitting  to  urge  the  French 
people  to  remember  the  glorious  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  to  recall 
that  in  that  great  revolution  they  suc¬ 
cessfully  won  the  struggle  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  the  putting  into  opera¬ 
tion  of  democratic  processes  and  demo¬ 
cratic  procedures  of  government. 

That  is  why  I  said  on  a  television  pro- 
.gram  yesterday  afternoon  that  I  was 
greatly  concerned  about  the  danger  of 
DeGaulle  taking  over  in  Prance.  Some 
have  inquired  of  me  today  whether  I 
considered  it  wise  to  make  any  com¬ 
ment  about  the  French  situation. 


I  repeat  my  concern  today,  because  I 
cannot  reconcile  DeGaulle’s  political 
philosophy  with  the  great  purpose  of 
the  French  Revolution  for  democracy. 
I  think  I  can  detect  a  totalitarian  when 
I  read  his  political  philosophy.  There¬ 
fore,  I  shall  view  with  great  concern 
any  further  movement  in  Prance  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  democratic 
processes  and  procedures  achieved  at 
such  great  loss  of  life  in  Prance  in  its 
great  and  glorious  revolution  against 
feudalism  and  absolutism  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

I  believe  at  least  some  voices  should 
be  raised  in  America  to  make  clear  to 
the  French  people  and  the  authorities 
of  France  that  if  there-  is  established  in 
France  a  form  of  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ment,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  reappraise  its  relationships 
with  France,  because  certainly,  Mr. 
President,  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
world  will  not  be  strengthened  if  in  the 
Republic  of  France  there  is  established 
on  any  basis  a  regime  the  philosophy  of 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
glorious  words  which  the  French  people 
really  gave  to  the  world:  “Liberty,  equal¬ 
ity,  and  fraternity.” 

I  have  always  supported,  and  desire  to 
continue  to  support,  the  closest  coopera¬ 
tion  between  Pi’ance  and  the  United 
States,  because  we  owe  France  much. 
She  was  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of 
America  at  the  time  we  made  our  his¬ 
toric  struggle  for  freedom.  I  have  always 
felt,  as  I  have  studied  history,  that  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  Prance  we  never  would 
have  become  a  free  Nation.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  interpreted  as  one 
who  proposes  that  we  turn  our  back  on 
France,  but  as  one  who  urges  the  Fi'ench 
people  in  this  hour  of  crisis  not  to  turn 
their  backs  on  freedom  and  on  the  great 
traditions  of  the  French  Republic.  The 
placing  of  De  Gaulle  in  power  or  the 
putting  of  a  Pi'ench  military  junta  into 
power,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  democratic  history  of 


France. 

At  a  later  time,  depending  on  develop¬ 
ments,  I  may  voice  further  observations 
with  respect  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
some  of  the  problems  of  Pi'ance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  mutuality  of  obligations 
which  the  members  of  NATO  have  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  I  simply  wish 
to  say  that  those  obligations,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  carry  with  them  the  responsibility 
that  free  nations  be  associated  in  NATO, 
and  that  NATO  not  be  weakened  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  totalitarian  administration  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  President - 


The  PRESIDING 
Senator  from  Oregon. 


OFFICER.  The 


tOAD  SAFETTY  AND  MAINTE¬ 
NANCE:  PENNYWISE  AND  POUND. 

FOOLI 

Mr.  MORBE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ydsh  to 
[iscuss  a  domestic  issue  which  is'of  great 
oncern  to  the  N^n,  nam^,  the  sub- 
ect  of  railroad  safety..ar^' maintenance, 
,  penny-wise  and  poima-foolish  policy. 

In  recent  months/gre^Kconcern  has 
►een  expressed  ov.6r  the  economic  he^th 
if  the  country’srirailroads.  I  snare  that 
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concern  because  the  Nation’s  railroad 
syst^  is  indispensable  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  our  economy.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  entire  Nation  that  the 
railroad^e  in  the  soundest  possible  con¬ 
dition  fln^cially  so  as  to  render  the 
greatest  sei^ce  at  the  least  cost. 

Much  has  ^en  said  in  discussing  the 
current  probl^s  of  railroading  about 
many  economic 'fetors  outside  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself.  I  brieve  that  every  rele¬ 
vant  factor  outside  ^d  within  the  indus¬ 
try  should  be  carefully  analyzed  as  we 
seek  solutions  for  a  b^ter  fimctioning, 
more  sound  financial  b^_e  for  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

However,  the  railroads  hrf^^  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  do  everything  within  Bheir  power 
to  minimize  their  own  costs  insistent 
with  safety  and  service  requiremtots. 

I  call  attention  to  some  statistic^hich 
suggest,  at  least,  that  the  railroadk  are 
incurring  substantial  and  needless  c^ts 
by  cutting  safety  corners.  I  do  not  wis 
to  judge  the  facts  or  reach  a  final  con-\ 
elusion.  A  thorough  sifting  of  the  facts 
by  the  appropriate  committees  should  be 
undertaken  into  this  matter.  But  I  pre¬ 
sent  the  statistics  to  the  Senate  and  the 
public  so  as  to  raise  this  serious  problem 
and  obtain  serious  consideration  for  it. 
I  do  so  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Railroad  Retirement  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

We  have  before  us  at  this  session'  of 
Congress  the  very  important  matter  of 
drafting  a  piece  of  legislation,  fair  both 
to  the  railroads  and  to  the  retirees,  in 
connection  with  railroad-retirement 
benefits. 

One  of  the  problems  which  confront 
our  committee  is  the  problem  of  the 
financial  position  of  the  railroads  at 
present.  So  I  direct  my  attention  to 
what  I  have  termed  the  policy  of  the 
railroads  of  cutting  safety  corners,  which 
I  think  is,  in  the  long  run,  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  and  will  increase  their 
costs.  With  the  railroad-retirement 
problem  before  us,  1  believe  we  have  a 
right  to  say  to  the  carriers,  in  effect, 
“You  will  have  to  keep  your  house  in 
order,  too,  when  we  come  to  consider 
what  benefits  you  are  to  receive  in  regard 
to  possible  additional  costs  which  will 
aceme  to  you  through  improved  railroad-/ 
retirement  benefits.’ 

During  the  past  several  years  there  has 
been  a  steady  decline  in  railroad/em- 
ployment.  In  part,  this  decline  h^been 
due  to  the  deteriorating  economiheondi- 
tion  of  the  railroads  and,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  to  technological  changesXn  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

I  call  attention  to  two  classes  of  rail¬ 
road  employees  during  Ure  past  6  years. 

I  have  prepared  severed  tables  to  illus¬ 
trate  my  point. 

Table  I  shows  th^  the  average  niun- 
ber  of  employees/engaged  in  mainte¬ 
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nance  of  way  and  structures  work  has 
gone  down  steadily  from  242,000  in  1952 
to  170,000  in  1957.  The  same  pattern  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  average  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  maintenance  of 
equipment  and  stores.  In  1952  there 
were  345,000  employees  in  this  category; 
but  by  1957,  the  number  had  declined 
to  246,000. 

These  men  and  women  are  the  ones 
who  maintain  and  repair  roadbeds, 
check  tracks,  check  equipment,  and  re¬ 
pair  the  tens  of  dozens  of  items  upon 
which  efficient  and  safe  railroad  opera¬ 
tions  depend.  As  in  the  case  of  any  en¬ 
terprise,  proper  maintenance  is  essential 
to  the  avoidance  of  accidents  and  wrecks. 
But  during  the  6  years  covered  by  the 
table,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  such 
employees  totaling  170,529,  a  cut  of  al¬ 
most  one-third. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed -at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
table  I,  entitled  “Average  Number  of  Em- 
)loyees.  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Struc- 
tWes,  Maintenance  of  Equipment  and 
Stdres.” 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  pointed  in  the  REcoRt 
as  follows: 

Table  I. — Average  number  of  employe/s 


Year 

Mainte¬ 
nance  of 
way  and 
structures 

Mainte^ 
nance  or 
equipm^t 
and  s^res 

Total 

1952  . 

1953  . 

1954  . . . 

1956. . 

1956  . . . 

1957  . . 

Decrease  in  6  years _ 

Tptal  decrease, 
both  depart¬ 
ments _ ^ 

242, 122 
249,  696 
199, 102y 
196,  98Br 
185,  m 
170(^66 
^,356 

/ 345,  531 
/  335,993 
275, 150 
273, 1.55 
265,  684 
246,  358 
99,173 

687,  653 
576,  689 
474,  252 
470, 135 
461,  255 
417,.124 

'  170 

629 

Source:  I.  0.  CLf^orm  M-300. 

Mr.  MOjfeE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  perio(ri952-1956,  the  charges  against 
railroa^for  personal  injuries  have  been 
extre^ly  high’,  as  table  11  shows.  I  ask 
unanunous  consent  to  haVe  this  table 
prjjued  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

["here  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
Srdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


TableNJI. — Injuries  to  persons — Amounts  charged  to  operating  expenses  hy  Class  I  line- 
haul  r^lroads  and  Class  I  switch^g  and  terminal  companies,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commis^on 


\  Year  / 

Maintenance 
of  way  and 
structures 

Maintenance 
of  equipment 

Transportation 

Total 

Class  I  line-haul  railroad^  / 

1962 . \ _ . 

$11,  187. 471 
12,301,824 

12,  215,  294 
12, 061, 160 

13,  705, 915 

368, 165 
667,  522 
424,  320 
327,  514 
472,  676 

$14, 046, 478 
16, 300, 161 
16, 166, 479 
13, 849,  368 
15, 809, 084 

356,687 
483, 128 
425,  055 
481, 126 
702,  392 

$72, 786, 467 
68, 949,  740 
68, 012,  644 
69,  080,  486 
77, 129,  575 

2, 805, 075 
2,  748.  205 
2,  756,  615 

2,  696,  977 

3,  601, 102 

$98, 020, 414 
90, 361, 725 
95,394,417 
94,  981,014 
106,  644,  574 

3, 629, 927 
3,  798, 855 
3,  605,  890 

3,  505,  617 

4,  676,  170 

106.^  \  / 

1964  . . .  .  .  V. . 

1966  ....  .  . 

1956 . . 

Class  I  switching  and  tern^al  coidoanies: 

19.62  /  \ 

1953 . ./ . . 

19.64  /  \  ,  , 

19.66  /  \ 

19.6fi  /  \ 

Total  line-hauVand  switching  and  terminal 
companies:  /  \ 

19.62  /  . 

101, 550, 341 
100, 160,  580 
99,  000,  307 
98,  486,  631 
111,  320,  744 

19.6.3  / 

19.64  .  . 

19.6.6/ 

19^ 

610,  608,  603 
102, 101,  721 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  period  1952-1955,  these  charges  for 
railroaders  injured  on  the  job  were  about 
$100  million  a  year;  and  in  1956,  the 
costs  leaped  up  over  10  percent,  to 
$111,320,744. 

These  are  shocking  figures,  not  only 
in  terms  of  money,  but  also  in  terms  of 
human  injury.  The  table  does  not  show 
all  the  injury  costs,  because,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  employees  who  do  not  get  spe¬ 
cial  compensation  for  injury,  but  who 
stay  home  from  work,  with  pay,  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  are  not  included. 


InVn  industry  which  is  sorely  per- 
plexea\pver  costs  and  revenues,  per¬ 
sonal  inWy  costs  of  $100  million  a  year 
are  shocknsigly  high. 

The  mos\  recent  figures  on  railroad 
employees  kil^d  and  injured  make  sad 
reading.  Mr.  l^sident,  these  figures  are 
set  forth  in  tabie  HI,  which  I  now  ask 
unanimous  conseM  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  obJ'Mtion,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  print^in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  Green,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  12181] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill,  H.  R.  12181,  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  same,  report 
it  favorably  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and 
recommend  that,  as  amended,  it  do  pass. 

1.  Main  Purpose  of  the  Bill 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  continue  for  another  year  the 
variety  of  programs  which  are  carried  on  under  the  general  heading 
of  mutual  security.  For  this  purpose,  the  bill  authorizes  appropria¬ 
tions  totaling  $3,068,900,000.  This  is  $229  million  less  than  the 
administration  requested,  and  $110  million  more  than  the  House 
.authorized.  In  addition,  the  bill  incorporates  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  for  which  no  new  funds  are  provided,  and  makes  a  number  of 
other  changes  designed  to  improve  the  mutual  security  program  and 
other  overseas  activities  of  the  United  States. 

2.  What  the  Bill  Does 

The  table  below  shows  the  authorizations  requested  by  the  admin¬ 
istration,  those  approved  by  the  House,  and  those  recommended  by 
the  committee.  Insofar  as  country  programs  are  unclassified  they 
are  shown  in  the  sections  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  various  types 
of  assistance  authorized. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  $1.8  billion  for  military  assistance 
(sec.  3)  and  $835  million  for  defense  support  (sec.  4)  as  requested  by 
the  administration,  but  with  a  proviso  (sec.  13)  that  the  total  of  those 
two  items  may  not  in  any  event  exceed  $2.4  billion.  The  bill  also 
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provides  that  the  President  can  transfer  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$235  million  between  military  assistance  and  defense  support  appro¬ 
priations.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  to  reduce  by  $235  million  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  President  for  these  two  items  but  to  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  decide  how  the  cut  shall  be  divided 
between  the  two. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  which  are  authorized,  the  bill 
makes  the  following  principal  changes  in  existing  law: 

1.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  incorporated  under  a  Board  of 
Directors  consisting  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  as  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  and  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  on  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (sec.  6). 

2.  Authority  is  provided  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
fund  for  special  projects  as  well  as  to  the  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  program.  Existing  limitations  on  the  percentage  of  the  { 
United  States  contribution  will  apply  (sec.  7  (b)). 

3.  A  prohibition  is  written  into  the  law  against  the  use  of  either 
dollars  or  counterpart  funds  for  the  retirement  of  the  debts  of  foreign 
governments  (sec.  9  (d)).  This  is  identical  to  a  provision  which  has 
been  carried  in  the  annual  appropriation  acts. 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  Defense  Base  Act  and  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act  are  extended  to  certain  employees  of  the  mutual 
security  program.  The  effect  is  to  provide  covered  employees  with 
disability  and  death  benefits,  compensation  during  internment  by  an 
enemy,  and  compensation  for  injury  or  death  resulting  from  war-risk 
hazards  (sec.  11  (b)). 

5.  New  policy  statements  are  added  in  regard  to  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  and  India.  The  importance  of  the  economic  development  of 
India  is  recognized  and  the  sense  of  Congress  is  expressed  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  join  with  other  nations  in  providing 
adequate  assistance  to  India  to  complete  successfully  its  economic 
development  program.  With  respect  to  Latin  America  the  President 
is  required  to  review  annually  Western  Hemisphere  defense  plans  to 
be  sure  that  military  assistance  to  Latin  America  is  based  on  these 
plans.  Internal  security  is  ruled  out  as  a  normal  basis  for  military  { 
assistance  to  Latin  America.  Finally,  the  President  is  requested  to 
seek  to  strengthen  cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  en¬ 
couraging  joint  programs  of  technical  and  economic  development. 

6.  The  bill  prohibits  the  return  to  the  United  States  for  commercial 
sale  of  American-made  military  firearms  (sec.  8  (m)). 

7.  The  World  Health  Organization  is  invited  to  initiate  studies  for 
the  strengthening  of  medical  research  and  related  programs  (sec. 

(b))- 

8.  Authority  is  provided  to  use  foreign  currencies  accruing  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  480)  to  collect,  translate,  and  disseminate  scientific  and 
technical  information  and  to  support  scientific  activities  overseas  (sec. 

11  (b)). 

9.  Tighter  reporting  requirements  are  provided  in  connection  with 
congressional  use  of  foreign  cmrencies  (sec.  9  (a)). 
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10.  A  limit  of  50  percent  is  put  on  defense  support,  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  special  assistance,  and  contingency  funds  which  can  be  used  for 
offshore  procurement,  and  then  only  if  the  President  makes  specified 
determinations  (sec.  9  (c)). 

1 1 .  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from 
accepting  compensation  or  other  benefits  from  foreign  governments 
(sec.  10  (a)). 

12.  The  method  of  financing  the  informational  media  guaranty 
program  is  revised  and  put  on  a  longer  range  basis  (sec.  11  (b)). 

13.  There  is  created  the  post  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  replacing  the  present  position  of  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  (sec.  11  (b)). 

14.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle 
Act)  is  amended  so  as  not  to  prohibit  economic  or  financial  assistance 
to  any  nation,  except  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and 
North  Korea,  when  the  President  makes  certain  findings  (sec.  11 

... 

15.  Increases  are  authorized  in  United  States  contributions  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Conference, 
and  the  International  Labor  Organization  (sec.  11  (b)). 

16.  The  National  Commission  for  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization  is  authorized  to  accept  gifts, 
and  the  gifts  are  made  tax  deductible  (sec.  11  (b)). 


Mutual  security  authorization,  fiscal  year  1959 


Note.  Section  numbers  refer  to  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

Administration 

authorization 

request 

House  bill 

Senate 

committee  bill 

Sec.  103  (a).  Mliltary  assistance . 

Rfln  131  fh)  DAfpnsA  .support 

$1, 800, 000, 000 
835,000,000 
142,000,000 
20,000,000 
1,500,000 
212, 000, 000 
200, 000,000 
1, 200,000 
8, 600, 000 
11,000,000 
25,000,000 
2, 100, 000 
1,000,000 
33,000,000 
6,600,000 

$1,640,000,000 
775,000,000 
160,000,000 
20,000,000 
1,600,000 
185,000,000 
100,006,000 
1,200,000 
8, 600,000 
11,000,000 
25,000,000 
2, 100, 000 
1,000,000 
33,000,000 
6, 500, 000 

}  $2,400,000,000 

150, 000,000 
20,000,000 
1,600,000 
212,000,000 
200,000,000 
1,200,000 
8,600,000 
11,000,000 
26,000,000 
2,100,000 
1,000,000 
31,000,000 
5,600,000 

Sec.  304.  Bilateral  technical  cooperation . . 

Rao  3nfi  (a).  TT  N  n.noppration 

Sec.  306  (b).  OAS  technical  cooperation _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  400  (a),  fecial  assistance-'.— . . . 

Ran.  401  (h).  flontlnp^piriAy  fund 

Sec.  405  (c).  U.  N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees _ 

Sec.  405  (d).  Escapees . . 

Sec.  406.  U.  N.  Children’s  Fund _ 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  refugees _ 

Sec.  409  (c).  Ocean  freight _ 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  expenses _ _ _ _ _ ... 

Sec.  411  (b).  ICA  administrative  expenses . 

Sec.  419  (a).  Atoms  for  Peace _ 

Total . 

3,297,900,000 

2, 958, 900, 000 

3,068,900,000 

3.  Committee  Action 

The  President’s  message  requesting  this  legislation  (H.  Doc.  338) 
was  sent  to  Congress  February  19,  1958.  On  the  same  day.  Senators 
Green  and  Wiley  introduced  the  administration’s  draft  bill,  by  request, 
as  S.  3318  so  that  the  specific  proposals  would  be  before  the  Senate 
and  the  country  in  legislative  form. 

Between  March  19  and  April  2,  the  Committee  held  10  days  of 
hearings  in  both  public  and  executive  session.  These  hearings  have 
been  published  after  deletion  of  classified  material  from  the  executive 
portions.  From  the  administration,  the  committee  heard,  among 
othei:s,  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles;  Secretary  of  Defense 
Neil  McElroy;  Gen.  Nathan  F.  Twining,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
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Chiefs  of  Staff;  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad,  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe;  Adm.  Felix  Stump,  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific;  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs;  and 
James  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration. 

In  addition,  the  committee  heard  34  private  citizens — all  of  those 
who  had  requested  an  opportunity  to  testify.  These  included  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  such  organizations  as  the  AFL-CIO,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  and  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

The  committee  considered  the  bill  in  executive  session  May  21,  22, 
and  23,  and  on  the  last  date  voted,  14  to  1,  to  report  H.  R.  12181 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

4.  Mutual  Security  and  the"  National  Interest 

It  is  now  10  years  since  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported,'^ 
and  the  Senate  approved,  the  bill  which  launched  the  Marshall  plan. 
In  the  intervening  decade.  Congress  has  authorized  $54.5  billion  and 
appropriated  $49.0  billion  for  the  Marshall  plan  and  successor  pro¬ 
grams.  This  is  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States  over  the  same  period. 

This  means  that,  over  the  last  decade,  the  American  people  have 
invested  in  these  various  programs  something  less  than  2  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  of  goods  and  services  they  have  produced. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  remains  convinced  today,  as  it 
was  10  years  ago,  that  this  investment  is  sound,  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest,  and  that  to  abandon  it  would  be  “pennywise  and 
pound-foolish.” 

The  committee  desires  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the  activities 
authorized  by  FI.  R.  12181  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  carried  on 
under  the  Marshall  plan.  As  the  world  has  changed  since  1948,  so  has 
the  character  of  the  mutual  security  program  changed  with  it.  The 
program  has  remained  static  only  in  the  sense  that  today,  as  10  years 
ago,  it  is  based  on  the  concept  of  collective  security,  the  premise  that 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States  are  served  by  the  creation^ 
and  preservation  of  other  free  and  independent  nations  in  the  world. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  last  10  years  to  impair  the  validity  of 
this  premise.  Wliat  has  changed  is  not  the  requirements  of  the 
national  interest  but  the  actions  necessary  to  meet  those  require¬ 
ments.  These  changes  have  been  reflected  in  the  annual  mutual 
security  acts  passed  by  Congress. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  designed  to  achieve  specific  results  in 
specific  countries.  In  the  European  NATO  countries,  it  is  designed  to 
augment,  in  a  minor  but  critical  way,  local  defense  expenditures  in  order 
to  supply  advanced  weapons  and  to  provide  other  increments  in 
military  strength  which  would  not  otherwise  be  possible.  The 
strategic  force  objectives  toward  which  the  program  is  working  in 
NATO  countries  are  those  approved  by  NATO  itself  and  by  the 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  certain  countries  of  Asia — principally  Korea,  Taiwan,  Vietnam, 
Pakistan,  and  Iran — the  object  of  the  program  is  likewise  to  support 
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military  forces,  but  in  these  countries  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
supply  military  equipment  but  also  to  provide  economic  assistance 
to  make  the  support  of  military  forces  possible. 

In  most  of  the  free  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
it  is  the  object  of  the  program  to  promote  stability  and  to  induce  a 
self-sustaining  rate  of  economic  development.  Tliis  is  sought  to  be 
accomplished  through  technical  cooperation,  through  special  assist¬ 
ance,  and  through  loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

In  a  few  countries,  it  is  the  object  of  the  program  to  secure  base 
rights  for  American  military  forces,  and  this  is  another  function  of 
special  assistance. 

All  of  these  objectives  are  clearly  in  our  national  interest.  The 
military  forces  of  NATO  and  of  our  allies  in  Asia  provide  the  indis¬ 
pensable  shield  to  discourage  local  aggression  short  of  all-out  war. 
The  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries  serves  two 
purposes.  It  gives  those  countries  the  confidence  they  need  in 
democratic,  as  opposed  to  totalitarian,  processes,  and  it  provides 
^increased  opportunities  for  private  American  trade  and  investment. 
The  availability  of  foreign  bases  for  American  military  forces  in¬ 
creases  the  striking  power  of  those  forces  and  their  ability  to  defend 
the  United  States. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  all  of  these  objectives.  It  has  accomplished  great 
things,  a  partial  list  of  which  would  include  the  recovery  of  Europe, 
the  strengthening  of  NATO,  the  sustenance  of  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
Vietnam.  It  has  also,  on  occasion,  been  used  clumsily.  But  a 
carpenter  does  not  throw  away  a  hammer  simply  because  he  may 
from  time  to  time  miss  the  nail  and  hit  his  thumb.  Neither  does  he 
trade  it  in  for  a  smaller  hammer.  If  he  did  so,  his  mistakes  would 
hurt  less,  but  it  would  also  take  longer  to  drive  the  nail — ^and  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  drive  the  nail  at  all. 

If  there  were  no  mutual  security  program,  there  would  obviously 
be  no  mistakes  made  in  administering  it.  If  there  were  a  smaller 
program,  the  mistakes  perhaps  would  not  be  so  costly  in  monetary 
terms.  But  in  either  case,  the  results  would  likewise  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  diminished,  and  the  net  long-term  cost  increased. 

.  The  committee  is  impressed  by  the  lack  of  alternatives  offered  by 
^opponents  of  the  mutual  security  program.  It  is  said  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  cannot  afford  these  expenditures  abroad.  But  there  is  no 
measure  of  the  ultimate  cost  of  not  making  them — in  terms  of  a 
higher  defense  budget  at  home,  of  increasing  isolation  in  the  world, 
and  of  loss  of  world  leadership.  This  argument  likewise  overlooks  the 
fact  that  80  percent  of  the  expenditures  are  not  made  abroad  at  all. 
They  are  made  in  the  United  States.  And  even  the  20  percent  which 
is  spent  abroad  in  the  first  instance  returns  to  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  foreign  purchases  of  American  goods  and  services. 

It  is  said  that  our  allies  should  carry  a  larger  share  of  the  load. 
But  a  good  way  to  persuade  them  to  carry  even  less  is  for  the  United 
States  to  shirk  its  responsibilities.  And  surely  one  cannot  seriously 
expect  a  greater  effort  from  the  Koreans,  who  receive  more  mutual 
security  aid  than  any  other  people,  who  have  a  gross  national  product 
of  $113  per  capita,  and  whose  exports  pay  for  only  5  percent  of  their 
imports. 

S.  Kept.  1627,  85-2 
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It  is  said  that  we  could  get  more  for  less.  But  it  is  not  said  how. 

It  is  said  that  aid  should  go  only  to  allies,  to  nations  who  will  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  This  is  an  argument  for  all  or  nothing.  People 
who  insist  on  everything  frequently  wind  up  with  nothing.  A  further 
in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  quite  enough  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  the  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  impressive 
evidence  gathered  in  its  hearings  of  public  support  for  the  mutual 
security  program.  One  witness  declared,  probably  without  great 
exaggeration,  that  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
were  represented  through  the  organizations  which  testified  in  favor 
of  the  program.  The  statements  of  only  two  of  these  organizations 
need  be  quoted  here. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  said : 

Congress  should  support  the  mutual  security  program  as 
an  instrument  of  United  States  foreign  pohcy  dedicated  to 
the  purposes  of — 

(а)  Security  for  the  United  States  and  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world. 

(б)  The  development  of  the  economic  resources  and 
the  living  standards  of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world 
through  cooperation  and  self-help. 

(c)  The  encouragement  of  responsible  political  free¬ 
dom  and  stability. 

(d)  The  fulfillment  of  the  traditional  humanitarian 
aspirations  of  our  people  *  *  * 

And  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  said : 

Every  relevant  consideration — onr  own  domestic  economic 
situation,  the  minimum  requirements  to  assure  economic 
growth  in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  the  urgent  need  to 
enhance  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  free  world  against  the 
economic  and  political  encroachment  of  the  Soviet  bloc — all 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  an  adequate  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Foreign  Kelations  Committee  endorses  these  statements  and 
commends  them  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country. 

5.  Aid  to  India  (Sec.  2) 

The  bill  adds  a  new  statement  of  policy  to  the  act  as  follows: 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  Republic  of  India  to  its  people,  to 
democratic  values  and  institutions,  and  to  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  world.  Consequently,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
join  with  other  nations  in  providing  support  of  the  type, 
magnitude,  and  duration,  adequate  to  assist  India  to  com¬ 
plete  successfully  its  current  program  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment. 
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The  ameadment  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  success  of  India’s  effort  to  achieve  economic 
development  within  the  framework  of  democratic  processes.  India 
is  the  world’s  biggest  democracy.  Next  to  Communist  China,  it  is 
the  world’s  biggest  country.  The  trend  of  events  in  India  will  have 
enormous  influence  on  the  trend  of  events  elsewhere  in  Asia.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  what  it  can,  in  conjunction 
with  other  nations,  to  help  make  the  Indian  second  5-year  plan  a 
success.  If  this  plan  succeeds,  India  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  political  strength  and  stability,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  survival  of  India  as  a  viable  democracy  wiU  be 
greatly  increased.  If  the  plan  fads,  India  will  become  weaker, 
perhaps  so  much  so  as  to  threaten  its  free  institutions  and  form  of 
government.  In  either  event,  the  Indian  experience  wdl  have  a  great 
bearing  on  the  orientation  of  other  states  in  Asia,  especially  in  the 
light  of  comparisons  which  will  inevitably  be  made  with  Communist 
China. 

f-  The  Indian  second  5-year  plan  is  now  in  a  critical  phase.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  let  the  Indian  people  know  that  the 
Congress  supports  the  efforts  they  are  making.  The  amendment  will 
also  let  the  executive  branch  know  that  the  Congress  approves  of 
steps  to  aid  India.  And  most  important,  it  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
American  efforts  to  enlist  other  free  countries  in  a  united  assault  on 
India’s  economic  problems. 

The  amendment  is  a  statement  of  policy.  It  does  not  in  itself 
provide  additional  aid  to  India.  Authority  ah-eady  exists  to  furnish 
aid  through  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  other  devices.  However,  the  amendment  does  mean  that  there 
is  gi-eat  interest  and  sympathy  in  India’s  efforts  to  improve  the  life 
of  its  people. 


6.  Military  Assistance  (Sec.  3) 

Section  3  of  the  biU  authorizes  appropriation  of  $1.8  billion  for 
military  assistance.  The  money  woidd  be  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal 
1959  and  would  remain  available  until  expended.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  a  reduction  of  $235  million  is  to  be  made 
^  against  this  figure  and/or  that  for  defense  support,  the  cut  to  be 
apportioned  between  these  two  items  by  the  President. 

Figures  on  how  much  is  intended  to  be  furnished  for  any  particular 
country  are  classified  for  security  reasons.  The  regional  totals,  which 
may  not  add  because  of  rounding,  are  as  follows: 


Europe _  $391,  997,  000 

Africa _  9,  066,  000 

Near  East  and  south  Asia _  447,  961,  000 

Far  East _  605,  817,  000 

Latin  America _  54,  223,  000 


Total _  1,  509,  063,  000 
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The  balance  of  the  $1.8  billion  in  the  administration  presentation 
is  made  up  as  follows: 

Facilities  assistance  program,  under  which  the  United  States  aids 
certain  countries  in  the  establishment  of  production  or  mainte¬ 


nance  facilities _ $20,  000,  000 

Infrastructure _  60,  000,  000 

International  Military  Headquarters _  7,  500,  000 

Mutual  weapons  development  planning _  40,  000,  000 

Administration _  25,  000,  000 

Loans _  80,  000,  000 

Nutrition  survey _  275,  000 

Overseas  internal  security  program _  10,  000,  000 

Training _  29,  337,  000 

U.  N.  support,  Korea _  12,  000,  000 

Miscellaneous _  6,  825,  000 


Total _ _ _ _ _  290,937,000 


By  function,  the  program  breaks  down  as  follows: 


Materiel, 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


1,  286.  3 


i 


Force  maintenance _ 

Training  ammunition _  51.  2 

Follow-on  spares _ _  56.  2 

Equipment  attrition  and  other _  224.  2 

Force  improvement _ 

Aircraft _  238.  5 

Missiles _  232.  8 

Ships _  55.2-" 

Tanks _  20.  6 

Vehicles _  101.  4 

Ammunition  reserve _  50.  5 

Construction _  90.  8 

Other _  164.  8 

Packing,  crating,  handling,  and  transportation _ 

Training _ 

Cost  sharing _ 

Facilities  assistance  program _  20.  0 

Infrastructure _  60.  0 

International  Military  Headquarters _  7.  5 

Mutual  weapons  development  program _  40.  0 

Other _ 

Administration _  25.  0 

Loans _  80.  0 

Other _ _ _  26.4 

Programs  under  negotiations _ 


331.  6 


954.  6 


119.  5 
86.  3 
127.  5 


131.  4 


i 


49.  0 


Total _  1,  800.  0 

Although  more  than  40  countries  are  included  in  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  illustrative  presentation  of  the  military  assistance  programs, 
four  countries  account  for  almost  half  of  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gramed  by  country.  These  four  are  Korea  and  Taiwan  in  the  Far 
East,  and  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  Near  East. 

In  each  of  these  four  countries,  the  military  assistance  program 
(coupled  with  defense  support)  enables  far  more  strength  to  be  gen¬ 
erated  than  if  the  same  number  of  dollars  were  spent  on  American 
forces.  The  Department  of  Defense  calculates  that  it  costs  $3,515 
a  year  to  maintain  an  American  soldier  (pay,  allowances,  subsistence, 
and  clothing).  Comparable  figures  for  the  countries  mentioned  above 
are  Korea,  $302;  Taiwan,  $147;  Greece,  $424;  and  Turkey,  $240. 
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The  committee  also  desires  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  military 
assistance  to  the  European  members  of  NATO.  Rising  defense 
expenditures  of  the  European  countries  themselves,  coupled  with 
European  economic  growth,  have  made  it  possible  to  reduce  United 
States  assistance  rather  sharply  since  the  high  point  of  the  program  was 
reached  in  1953.  This  is  a  welcome  development,  but  it  should  not  bo 
allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  NATO  does  not  yet  have  the  forces 
which  all  responsible  military  officers  agree  that  it  should  have.  While 
urging  our  allies  to  increase  their  efforts  to  provide  these  forces,  we 
should  certainly  not  slacken  our  own  efforts  in  this  enterprise  which  is 
as  important  to  our  defense  as  it  is  to  theirs. 

The  committee’s  bill  omits  language  in  the  House  bill  amending 
section  105  (b)  (1)  of  the  act,  which  provides  for  the  act  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  integration  of  Europe. 
The  House  bill  would  include  a  specific  reference  to  the  promotion  of 
“coordinated  production  and  procurement  programs”  for  NATO 
military  equipment.  The  committee  felt  that  the  proposed  additional 
^  language  w’as  unnecessary  and  that,  by  specifying  a  particular  means 
of  promoting  European  integration,  it  might  detract  from  the  force 
of  the  general  statement  already  contained  in  the  law. 

The  bill  also  tightens  the  criteria  for  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America.  Present  law  (sec.  105  (b)  (4))  requires  that  militaiy 
assistance  to  Latin  America  be  furnished  only — 

in  accordance  with  the  defense  plans  which  shall  have  been 
found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation  to 
participate  in  missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  committee  added  new  language  requiring  the  President  to  review 
these  findings  annually.  The  new  language  also  provides  that  Latin 
American  internal  security  requirements  shall  not  normally  be  the 
basis  for  military  assistance.  As  noted,  present  law  requires  these 
programs  to  be  based  on  hemispheric  defense  plans.  It  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  that  more  frequent  high-level  attention  be  given  to 
the  determination  that  this  is  in  fact  the  case. 


7.  Defense  Support  (Sec.  4) 


Section  4  of  the  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of  $835  million  for 
defense  support,  to  be  available  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  1959  and 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  It  should  again  be  noted  that 
this  figure  and  that  for  military  assistance  are  subject  to  a  $235  million 
reduction,  the  reduction  to  be  apportioned  by  the  President. 

Like  the  figures  for  military  assistance,  the  proposed  country  figures 
for  defense  support  are  classified  for  security  reasons.  By  regions, 
however,  the  administration’s  illustrative  program  shows: 


Europe _ $45,  000,  000 

Near  East  and  south  Asia _  195,  000,  000 

Far  East _  595,  000,  000 


Total _ _  835,000,000 

More  than  half  is  for  the  two  countries  of  Korea  and  Vietnam, 
each  of  which  is  suffering  from  an  artificial  division  and  each  of  which 
is  threatened  by  strong  Communist  forces  to  the  north.  It  is  clearly 
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in  the  American  national  interest  that  each  continue  to  maintain  its 
independence. 

Besides  Korea  and  Vietnam,  defense  support  is  programed  in  fiscal 
1959  for  10  other  countries:  Spain,  Greece,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Turkey, 
Cambodia,  China  (Taiwan),  Laos,  Philippines,  and  Thailand.  In 
each  of  these  countries,  likewise,  there  are  urgent  and  valid  American 
objectives  which  can  be  met  only  by  assistance  of  the  kind  supplied 
through  defense  support. 

Of  the  total  of  $835  million,  it  is  proposed  to  use  $699,690,000  to 
finance  commodity  imports  or  in  outright  cash  transactions.  The 
remainder  of  $135,310,000  will  be  used  in  specific  projects  of  economic 
aid.  The  nonproject  assistance  is  illustratively  broken  down  as 
foUows: 


Surplus  agricultural  commodities 
Other  agricultural  commodities.. 

Raw  materials  and  fuels _ 

Machinery  and  equipment _ 

Other  industrial  commodities _ 

Cash  transactions _ 

Ocean  freight _ 


$126,  000,  000 
75,  570,  000 
281,  910,  000 
124,  545,  000 
62,  965,  000 
18,  000,  000 
10,  700,  000 


Total 


699,  690,  000 


Except  for  projects  in  Eiu-ope  amounting  to  $1  million  in  industry 
and  mining  and  $1.5  million  in  transportation,  all  of  the  project  assist¬ 
ance  will  be  carried  out  in  the  Far  East,  as  follows: 


Agriculture  and  natural  resources _  $7,  030,  000 

Industry  and  mining _  49,  600,  000 

Transportation _  45,  740,  000 

Health  and  sanitation _  5,  745,  000 

Education _  2,  950,  000 

Public  administration _  9,  145,  000 

Community  development,  social  welfare,  and  housing _  6,  065,  000 

General  and  miscellaneous _  6,  535,  000 


Total, 


132,  810,  000 


In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  imports  financed  by  defense 
support  under  nonproject  assistance  serve  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  recipient  country’s  economy  as  a  whole,  while  the  project  assistance 
is  directed  specifically  to  particular  endeavors  aimed  at  longer  range 
development.  Nonproject  assistance  primarily  reflects,  and  partially 
meets,  a  balance  of  payments  problem  of  the  recipient  country.  The 
imports  so  financed  are  usually  fed  into  the  economic  life  of  the 
country  through  normal  channels  of  trade.  The  local  currency  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  other  country  from  the  import  and  sale  of  the  com¬ 
modity  is  deposited  by  the  foreign  government  in  a  special  accoimt. 
A  specified  portion  (usually  up  to  10  percent)  is  available  to  meet 
expenses  of  the  United  States  while  the  balance  is  used  for  purposes 
agreed  on  by  the  United  States  and  the  foreign  government.  These 
purposes  may  be  any  one,  or  combination,  of  a  wide  variety  of  things. 
They  may  include  the  pay  of  troops  or  general  budgetary  support  for 
the  foreign  government.  They  may  be  used  for  capital  investment, 
perhaps  to  meet  the  foreign  government’s  share  of  the  cost  of  projects 
receiving  American  aid.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  counteract  inflation, 
they  simply  may  not  be  used  at  all  for  the  time  being. 

In  any  case,  in  the  12  countries  in  question,  defense  support  is  an 
indispensable  accompaniment  of  military  assistance.  It  will  not  do 
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any  good  to  furnish  military  equipment  for  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
for  example,  unless  we  also  furnish  sufficient  economic  assistance  to 
enable  Korea  to  remain  a  viable  state. 

8.  Use  of  Counterpart  Special  Account  (Sec.  5) 

Section  142  (b)  of  the  act,  which  deals  with  the  generation  of  foreign 
currency  counterpart  funds,  provides  that  a  portion  of  these  funds, 
generally  up  to  10  percent,  shall  be  made  available  to  the  United 
States  for  its  uses  and  that  the  remamder  will  be  used  for  programs 
agreed  on  by  the  United  States  and  the  country  concerned  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  the  act  would 
themselves  be  available. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  adds  a  proviso  to  this  requirement  permitting 
the  use  of  counterpart  for  other  purposes  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  and  consistent  with  United  States  foreign  policy,  if  the  amount 
of  counterpart  exceeds  the  requirements  for  purposes  for  which  new 
funds  would  be  available. 

Although  of  general  application,  this  amendment  is  designed  in 
particular  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Austrian  Government  to  lend 
100  million  counterpart  Austrian  schillmgs  (approximately  $4  million) 
to  the  Austrian  Hilsfand  for  use  m  compensating  former  Austrian 
nationals  who  were  pei’secuted  under  the  Nazi  regime  and  are  now 
residing  outside  Austria. 

The  Hilsfand  was  established  for  this  precise  purpose  by  the 
Austrian  Government.  So  far,  about  30,000  claims  have  been  filed, 
and  certified  by  the  Austrian  Government  for  payment,  mostly 
in  amounts  equivalent  to  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  and  largely  by 

Eersons  over  60  j^ears  of  age.  The  Austrian  Government  feels  its 
udgetary  situation  permits  payment  of  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  claims  this  year.  Although  Austrian  law  now  requires  all  of  the 
claims  to  be  paid  eventually,  it  is  desirable  that  the  process  be  hastened 
in  view  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  claimants. 

The  Austrian  counterpart  fund  exceeds  the  requirements  for  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  new  mutual  security  funds  would  be  available,  and 
therefore  qualifies  under  the  proviso  written  into  the  act  by  the 
committee.  Without  the  proviso,  however,  counterpart  could  not 
be  used  for  the  Hilsfand,  because  new  mutual  security  funds  would 
not  themselves  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  intended  that  the  counterpart  be  furnished  the  Hilsfand  on  a 
loan  basis,  so  that  eventually  the  counterpart  account  wiU  be 
replenished. 

9.  Aid  to  Yugoslavia 

The  committee  considered  the  desirability  of  writing  new  provisions 
with  regard  to  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  The  law  now  provides  as  follows : 

Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia. — In  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall  continuously 
assure  himself  (1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain 
its  independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in 
any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
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the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  constantly  in¬ 
formed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this 
Act. 

The  House  rewrote  this  section  to  make  future  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
contingent  upon  a  number  of  findings  by  the  President,  and  a  report 
to  Congress,  within  90  days.  The  findings  required  by  the  House  were 
the  same  as  in  the  existing  law,  plus  a  finding  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  Yugoslav  policies  on  the  basis  of  which  aid  has  been 
furnished  to  Yugoslavia  in  the  past. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  House  language  did  not  materially 
change  the  present  law,  which  is  adequate  to  assure  continuing  careful 
attention  to  the  policy  issues  raised  by  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  military  assistance  is  proposed  for  Yugoslavia  in 
fiscal  1959  and  that  economic  assistance  is  substantially  reduced.  In 
the  present  circumstances,  it  seemed  to  the  committee  that  new 
language  is  not  necessary.  The  committee  bill,  therefore,  leaves  the 
present  law  unchanged  and  does  not  adopt  the  House  amendment. 

10.  Development  Loan  Fund  (Sec.  6) 

Section  6  of  the  bill  makes  several  amendments  in  title  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  the  net  effect  of  which  is  to  change  the  status  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  from  a  component  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  to  a  Government  corporation.  No  new 
financing  of  the  Fund  is  authorized.  The  Fund  is  given  the  usual 
corporate  powers  and  is  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Corporation  Control  Act  covering  wholly  owned  Government 
corporations.  In  view  of  the  new  corporate  status  of  the  Fund,  lan¬ 
guage  is  added  specifically  prohibiting  the  Fund  from  borrowing 
money  from  any  source  without  the  express  legislative  permission  of 
the  Congress. 

Congress  last  year  established  the  Fund  within  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  of  the  Department  of  State  to  operate 
under  a  manager  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Fund  was  to  operate  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  of  the  President  and  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Within  this  framework,  basic  financial  terms  i 
and  conditions  of  the  Fund’s  transactions  were  to  be  established  by  a 
loan  committee  consisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  as  chairman,  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  12181,  the  management  of  the  Fund 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  du-ectors  consisting  of  these  same  three  officials 
plus  the  Fund’s  Managing  Director  (the  official  who  is  called  Manager 
in  the  present  law)  and  the  United  States  Executive  Director  on  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

Ji.'  The  bill  does  not  change  the  provisions  of  existing  law  regarding 
the  type  of  activities  the  Fund  is  authorized  to  undertake.  Thus, 
the  Fund  may  not  make  gi’ants  or  buy  equity  securities.  It  may 
make  loans  only  on  the  basis  of  firm  commitments  to  repay  and  upon 
a  finding  that  there  are  reasonable  prospects  of  repayment.  Further, 
the  Fund  is  to  be  administered — 
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so  as  to  support  and  encourage  private  investment  and  other 
private  participation  *  *  *  and  so  as  not  to  compete  with 
private  investment  capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the 
International  Bank  for  lleconstruction  and  Development. 

Language  is  added  exempting  private  businessmen  cooperating  with 
the  Fund  from  the  legal  prohibition  (18  U.  S.  C.  955)  on  private  loans 
to  a  foreign  government  in  default  in  the  payments  on  its  obligations 
to  the  United  States.  This  puts  the  Fund  on  a  par,  in  this  respect, 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  criterion  which  the  Fund  is  to  take  into  account 
in  engaging  in  financial  operations.  This  is — 

the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur¬ 
plus,  of  the  activity  and  the  financing  operation  or  transac¬ 
tion  involved. 

The  other  criteria  in  the  existing  law  remain  unchanged — that  is,  the 
Fund  must  also  consider — 

(1)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the 
economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed,  and  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable 
promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  resources  or 
to  the  increase  of  productive  capacities  *  *  * 

The  new  standard,  which  was  in  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House, 
will  insure  that  the  possible  domestic  economic  implications  of  the 
Fund’s  operations  will  also  be  considered. 

The  bill  also  repeals  the  requirement  of  the  present  law  that  a 
report  be  made  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  and  Foreign  Relations  Committees  on  each  financial  opera¬ 
tion  or  transaction  of  the  Fund  at  the  time  such  operation  or  trans¬ 
action  is  consummated.  In  lieu  of  this  requirement,  the  bill  directs 
that  the  President’s  regular  semiannual  reports  to  Congress  on  the 
mutual  security  program  include  detailed  information  on  the  Fund. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  reporting  requirements  applied  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  It  seems  to  the  committee  a  more  practical  way  of 
meeting  the  problem. 

^  The  bill  provides  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fund  “shall 
carry  out  its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.”  The  committee  has  acquiesced  in  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  desire  to  incorporate  the  Fund,  because  a  Government 
corporation  has  many  advantages  of  business  management  and 
stability.  But  the  committee  is  emphatic  that  incorporation  does 
not  imply  any  gi-eater  degree  of  independence  in  the  Fund’s  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Fund  is  an  instrument  of  American  foreign  policy,  and 
is  intended  to  be  under  the  foreign  policy  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  various  administrative  provisions  regarding 
the  Fund.  The  Managing  Director  will  receive  compensation  of 
$20,000  a  year,  compared  with  $19,000  now  received  by  the  Manager. 
The  position  of  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  created,  at  a  salary  not 
in  excess  of  $19,000,  and  three  other  officers  of  the  Fund  are  provided 
for,  at  salaries  not  in  excess  of  $18,000.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
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the  Fund  to  pay  its  own  administrative  expenses  and  to  make  appro¬ 
priate  contributions  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disabihty  fund. 


11.  Technical  Cooperation  (Sec.  7) 


A.  BILATERAL  PROGRAMS  (SEC.  7  (a)) 


Section  7  (a)  of  the  bill  authorizes  appropriation  of  $150  million  to 
carry  on  the  programs  of  technical  cooperation.  The  money  would 
be  for  use  beginning  in  fiscal  1959  and  would  remain  available  until 
expended.  This  is  an  increase,  initiated  by  the  House,  of  $8  million 
over  the  administration’s  request.  It  is  $1.9  million  less  than  was 
authorized,  but  $37  million  more  than  was  appropriated,  last  year. 

It  is  intended  by  the  committee  that  the  increase  over  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  request  be  used  primarily  for  personnel  improvement 
programs.  The  committee  is  particularly  anxious  for  ICA  to  expand 
greatly  its  work  in  training  technicians  in  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  to  be  assigned.  Further  improvements  could  also 
be  made  m  ICA’s  methods  of  recruitmg.  The  committee  recognizes 
that  a  part  of  these  expenditures  w'ould  come  under  the  head  of 
administrative  expenses,  which  are  provided  for  elsewhere  in  the  act. 
The  committee  feels,  however,  that  these  activities  have  such  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  success  of  the  total  technical  assistance  program  that 
they  can  properly  be  carried  on  with  nonadministrative  funds. 

The  $142  million  program  which  was  submitted  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  on  an  illustrative  basis  breaks  down  as  follows : 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Europe: 

Spain _  1,  100 

Yugoslavia _  1,  800 

A  f  T*T  * 

Ethiopia _  4,  000 

Ghana _  1,  200 

Liberia _  2,  000 

Libya _  2,  400 

Morocco _  1,  000 

Somalia _  350 

Tunisia _  1,  500 

Overseas  territories _  1,  200 

Regional  and  undistrib¬ 
uted _  800 

Near  East  and  South  Asia: 

Afghanistan _  3,  000 

Ceylon _  1,  550 

Greece _  750 

India _  7,  300 

Iran _  6,  000 

Iraq _  2,  500 

Israel _  1,  600 

Jordan _  1,  750 

Lebanon _  1,  750 

Nepal _  1,  250 

Pakistan _  5,  900 

Sudan _  1,  100 

Turkey _  4,  500 

Other _  450 

Regional  and  undistrib¬ 
uted _  2, 250 

Far  East: 

Cambodia _  2,  200 

China  (Taiwan) _  2,  500 

Japan _  2,  500 


Far  East — Continued 

Korea _  5,  800 

Philippines _  3,  000 

Thailand _  4,  200 

Vietnam _  4,  500 

Regional  and  undistrib¬ 
uted _  500 

Other _  7,  800 

Latin  America: 

Argentina _  800 

Bolivia _  3,  000 

Brazil _  5,  000 

Chile _  2,  750 

Colombia _  1,  700 

Costa  Rica _  1,  150 

Cuba _  585 

Dominican  Republic _  210 

Ecuador _  1,  900 

El  Salvador _  1,  100 

Guatemala _  2,  675 

Haiti _  1,650 

Honduras _  1,  550 

Mexico _  700 

Nicaragua _  1,  000 

Panama _  1,  300 

Paraguay -  1,  500 

Peru -  2,  900 

Uruguay -  200 

Venezuela _  190 

Overseas  territories _  1,  050 

Regional  and  undistrib¬ 
uted _  2, 090 

Interregional  expenses _  15,  000 


Total . . .  142,000 
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As  will  be  observed  from  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  figures,  the 
program  of  technical  cooperation  is  virtually  worldwide  in  scope  and 
is  relatively  small  in  scale  in  terms  of  dollar  costs  in  any  given  country. 
The  biggest  single  country  program  is  in  India  and  amounts  to  $7.3 
million.  In  most  countries,  the  program  is  in  the  magnitude  of  1  to 
3  million  dollars. 

As  has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  technical  cooperation  is  of  a 
long-term  nature  and  emphasizes  the  training  of  people  through  the 
transmission  of  knowledge  and  technical  skills.  To  be  effective,  it 
requires  stability  in  financing  and  patience  in  operations.  Its  costs 
are  modest,  relative  to  other  varieties  of  foreign  aid,  and  its  returns 
great. 

Small  programs  will  be  instituted  this  year  in  Sudan  and  possibly 
other  countries  which  have  not  hitherto  engaged  in  technical  coopera¬ 
tion.  Significant  increases  will  be  made  in  the  existing  programs  in 
other  countries  and  territories  of  Africa,  and  this  is  a  point  to  which 
the  committee  attaches  particular  importance.  Many  other  country 
programs  will  be  increased  slightlj’’. 

B.  MULTILATERAL  PROGRAMS  (SEC.  7  (b)) 

United  Nations  (sec.  7  (b)  (1)  and  (2)). — These  subsections  of  the 
bill  authorize  appropriation  of  $20  million  for  contribution  to  the 
technical  assistance  and  related  programs  of  the  United  Nations. 
Both  the  amount  and  the  language  are  adequate  to  permit  a  United 
States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Special  Projects  Fund  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  last  General  Assembly  if  such  a  fund  begins  operations, 
as  the  committee  hopes  it  will,  in  the  next  year.  This  fund  is  related 
to,  but  is  separate  from,  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  designed  to  provide  intensive  assistance  in  such  things 
as  surveys  of  natui'al  resources  and  in  the  establishment  of  technical 
training  institutes. 

Mthough  the  General  Assembly  resolution  creating  this  new  fund 
contemplated  that  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance  program, 
including  the  special  projects,  would  amount  to  $100  million  a  year, 
the  program  is  not  expected  to  reach  this  total  for  sevei’al  years.  A 
preparatory  commission  is  now  at  work  on  precise  plans  and  adminis¬ 
trative  arrangements  for  the  Special  Projects  Fund  and  is  to  report  to 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council  this  summer.  A 
pledging  conference  will  be  held  in  the  autumn.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  contributions  to  the  central  fund,  including 
both  technical  assistance  and  special  projects,  will  amount  to  $52.6 
million  for  calendar  year  1959,  and  that  the  United  States  will  con¬ 
tribute  $20  million,  or  38  percent,  of  this  amount.  This  percentage 
contribution  is  in  accordance  with  existing  law  which  provides  a 
sliding  scale  under  which  United  States  contributions  are  45  percent 
in  1958  and  will  be  38  percent  in  1959  and  33.33  percent  in  1960. 

The  committee  considered  and  rejected  a  provision  in  the  House 
bill  which  would  have  repealed  this  scale  of  reductions  and  substituted 
a  continuing  limitation  of  40  percent.  The  committee  remains  of  the 
opinion  that  the  percentage  of  the  United  States  contribution  should 
be  brought  down  to  33)3  percent  in  accordance  with  the  schedule  in 
existing  law.  Further,  the  pei’centage  should  continue  to  be  calculated 
as  at  present — i.  e.,  on  the  basis  of  contributions  to  the  central  fund 
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of  the  United  Nations  program.  The  committee  rejects  suggestions 
that  local  cost  assessments  against  governments  receiving  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  should  be  included  in  this  base  on  which 
the  United  States  contribution  is  calculated.  These  local  cost  assess¬ 
ments  have  been  levied  since  1954  and  amount  to  50  percent  of  the 
per  diem  subsistence  allowances  paid  to  United  Nations  experts. 
They  are  paid  into  the  central  fund,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from 
other  local  cost  contributions  by  recipient  governments,  but  they  are 
not  in  precisely  the  same  category  as  regular  contributions  to  the 
central  fund  and  should  not  be  used  as  a  device  to  increase  the  United 
States  contribution. 

The  United  Nations  technical  assistance  program  was  instituted  in 
1950  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States  and  has  had  the  steady 
support  of  Congress  and  of  other  governments  in  the  United  Nations. 
As  it  has  grown  over  the  years,  the  relative  contributions  of  other 
countries  have  increased  and  those  of  the  United  States  decreased. 
The  Special  Projects  Fund,  which  was  likewise  established  as  the  result 
of  United  States  initiative,  holds  promise  for  increasing  the  beneficial  i 
effects  of  technical  assistance.  In  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
both  programs  deserve  United  States  support.  The  committee 
repeats  its  willingness  to  increase  substantially  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  United  States  contribution  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  provided 
by  law,  but  it  is  not  willing  to  increase  that  percentage,  either  directly 
or  indirectly. 

Organization  of  American  States  (sec.  7  (b)  (3)). — This  subsection 
authorizes  appropriation  of  $1.5  million  for  1959  contributions  to  the 
technical  assistance  program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
This  relatively  small  program  concentrates  on  regional  training  proj¬ 
ects.  The  authorization  recommended  by  the  committee  this  year 
is  the  same  amount  as  has  been  authorized  and  appropriated  annually 
since  1955. 

12.  International  Development  Advisory  Board 

The  House  bill  repealed  section  308  of  the  act  which  provides  for  the 
International  Development  Advisory  Board.  This  Board  consists  of 
13  members,  broadly  representative  of  voluntary  agencies  and  other 
interested  groups,  including  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public  health,  >1 
and  education.  The  Board  is  directed  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
President  and  other  appropriate  officials  in  regard  to  policies  concern¬ 
ing  technical  assistance,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  private 
enterprise  participation.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  such  distin¬ 
guished  men  as  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Eric  Johnston,  the  Board  has, 
in  the  past,  made  significant  contributions  to  the  formulation  of  mutual 
security  policies. 

The  terms  of  the  Board’s  members  expired  last  September,  and  no 
new  members  have  been  appointed.  The  committee  is  disturbed  at 
this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  take  advantage  of  a 
worthwhile  device  for  bringing  fresh,  outside  thinking  to  bear  on  the 
problems  of  economic  development.  In  refusing  to  go  along  with  the 
House  in  abolishing  authority  for  the  Board,  the  committee  expresses 
the  hope,  which  it  trusts  will  not  be  in  vain,  that  the  administration 
will  proceed  forthwith  to  reactivate  this  moribund,  but  potentially 
useful,  organization. 
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13.  Special  Assistance,  President’s  Special  Authority,  and 
Contingency  Fund  (Secs.  8  (a)  and  (b)) 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  these  three  items — special  assistance, 
President’s  special  authority,  and  contingency  fund — together  in  order 
to  understand  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  the  changes  made  in 
existing  law,  both  in  amounts  and  in  substance. 

In  section  400  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  Congress  last  year 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $250  million  for  special  assistance  in 
fiscal  1958.  Of  the  amount  authorized,  $225  million  was  appropriated. 

Section  7  (a)  of  the  bill  authorizes  appropriation  of  $212  million  for 
fiscal  1959  and  amends  section  400  (a)  of  the  act  to  reflect  a  change 
in  the  programs  special  assistance  is  intended  to  finance. 

In  the  present  law,  special  assistance  covers  two  types  of  aid  pro¬ 
grams  : 

1.  Those  economic  programs  for  which  firm  plans  had  been  made 
at  the  time  of  congressional  action  but  which  were  not  covered  by 
other  categories  of  aid.  Examples  are  malaria  eradication,  relief  and 
resettlement  of  Hungarian  refugees.  Western  Europe  Technical  Ex¬ 
change,  and  certain  country  programs.  This  category  of  miscellane¬ 
ous,  firm  programs  was  covered  by  language  in  the  Taw  making  special 
assistance  funds  available — 

for  use  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  [i.  e.,  the  Presi¬ 
dent]  may  specify  for  assistance  designed  to  maintain  or 
promote  political  or  economic  stability. 

2.  Those  programs  which  were  either  entirely  unforeseen  at  the 
time  of  congressional  action  or  which,  although  foreseen  as  potential, 
had  not  developed  to  the  point  of  allowing  firm  requirements  to  be 
stated.  This  category  of  contingent  programs  was  covered  by 
language  in  the  law  making  special  assistance  available — 

for  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  title  I 
[military  assistance  and  defense  support],  section  304  [bilat¬ 
eral  technical  cooperation],  section  405  [migrants,  refugees, 
and  escapees],  or  section  407  [Palestine  refugees]  of  this  Act. 

In  short,  there  was  authorization  to  use  special  assistance  funds  to 
supplement  regular  programs  under  other  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  the  bill  this  year,  special  assistance  covers  the  first  type  of 
program  listed  above,  but  not  the  second  type,  and  the  language  of 
the  law  is  amended  accordingly.  Special  assistance  this  year  is  also 
intelided  to  cover  certain  programs  which  have  hitherto  been  financed 
out  of  other  funds.  For  example,  assistance  to  West  Berlin  has 
previously  been  financed  out  of  a  separate  appropriation  for  joint 
control  areas  but  is  now  included  in  special  assistance.  Further, 
last  j^ear  aid  to  Morocco  and  Libya  was  financed  out  of  defense 
support;  this  year  it  is  transferred  to  special  assistance.  This  latter 
transfer  is  of  particular  importance  in  clarifying  the  piu’poses  of 
difl'erent  types  of  aid  and  is  m  Ime  with  the  conclusion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  last  year  that  defense  support  should  be  limited  to  that  aid 
specifically  designed  to  maintam  or  increase  military  strength.  Aid 
to  Morocco  and  Libya  is  not  related  to  the  military  effort  of  those 
comitries,  but  is  designed,  instead,  to  assure  the  availability  of 
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military  bases  to  United  States  forces.  As  such,  it  should  not  be 
called  defense  support. 

Figures  of  special  assistance  programed  for  individual  countries  are 
classified.  Regional  totals,  and  other  unclassified  figures,  are  as 
follows; 

Europe:  $26,400,000,  including,  among  others,  Berlin,  Yugoslavia, 
European  technical  exchange  ($3  million),  and  interregional  expenses 
($140,000). 

Africa:  $83  million,  includuxg  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Somalia, 
and  Tunisia. 

Near  East  and  South  Asia:  $48  million,  including,  among  others, 
Afghanistan,  Israel,  Jordan,  Nepal,  and  Sudan. 

Far  East:  $6  million,  including  Indonesia,  and  others. 

Latm  America:  $23  million,  includmg  Bolivia,  Haiti,  and  regional 
and  undistributed  expenses  ($4  million). 

Nonregional  programs;  Malaria  eradication,  $25,600,000. 

To  finance  the  contingent  programs  described  mider  category  2 
above,  the  bill  this  year  adds  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  section  401  of 
the  act  authorizmg  appropriation  of  $200  million  as  a  contingency 
fund  “for  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than  by  Title  11 
[Development  Loan  Fund],  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  furnishmg  of  such  assistance.”  This  is  the 
Fund  which  will  be  used,  as  special  assistance  was  formerly  used,  to 
supplement  regular  programs  under  other  provisions  of  the  act.  It 
cannot  be  used,  however,  to  supplement  the  Development  Loan 
Fmxd. 

By  the  nature  of  these  programs,  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  clearly 
what  the  requirements  will  be.  Past  examples  can  be  cited,  however. 
These  include  emergency  relief  because  of  natmal  disasters,  as  in 
Paldstan  and  Haiti;  increases  necessitated  by  adverse  economic  de¬ 
velopments  or  by  failure  to  estimate  needs  adequatelj^',  as  in  Turkey 
in  1956;  institution  of  programs  in  newly  independent  countries,  as 
in  Morocco  and  Tunisia  in  1957  and  Sudan  in  1958;  action  necessitated 
by  unforeseen  political  events,  as  in  Jordan  in  1957. 

Without  funds  available  for  immediate  use  in  cases  such  as  these, 
the  United  States  would  perforce  miss  many  opportunities  to  advance 
its  foreign  policy  objectives;  worse,  in  some  cases  it  would  be  forced 
to  sit  idly  by  and  watch  developments  disadvantageous  to  it. 

Upon  a  determination  by  the  President  that  it  is  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  $100  million  of  the  contingency  fund 
may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  related  laws.  In  addition,  and  upon 
making  the  same  determination,  the  President  may  waive  these 
requirements  with  respect  to  $150  million  of  any  mutual  secmity 
funds.  This  is  the  President’s  special  authority  contained  in  section 
401  (a)  of  the  act,  but  no  more  than  $30  million  a  year  may  be  used 
under  this  authority  in  any  one  country. 

In  the  existing  law,  this  authority  extends  to  $150  million  of  any 
mutual  security  funds  plus  $50  million  of  special  assistance  funds 
authorized  in  section  400  (a).  The  bill  would  strike  this  authority 
for  the  use  of  special  assistance  fimds  and  transfer  it  to  contingency 
funds. 

The  bill  would  also  make  technical  amendments  in  section  401  (a) 
to  insme  that  the  authority  extends  to  interim  appropriations  which 
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are  provided  in  some  years  when  the  regular  appropriation  acts  are 
not  enacted  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  authority  provided  in  section  401  (a)  has  proved  to  be  extremely 
useful  in  the  past,  and  the  committee  recommends  that  it  be  continued. 

14.  Other  Programs  (Secs.  8  (c)-(o)) 

A.  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  (SEC.  8  (C)) 

For  several  years,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  has  earmarked  funds  to 
finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  or  tiieir  products.  For  fiscal  year  1958,  not  less  than 
$175  million  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Section  8  (c)  of  the  bill 
amends  section  402  of  the  act  to  earmark  a  similar  amount  for  fiscal 
1959.  As  is  now  the  case,  the  requirement  does  not  apply  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

B.  GERMANY  (SECS.  8  (d)  AND  (e)) 

Section  8  (d)  of  the  bill  repeals  section  403  of  the  act,  which  author¬ 
izes  special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas  and  which  was  originally 
enacted  to  provide  aid  to  Trieste,  Austria,  and  Berlin.  Of  these,  only 
Berlin  remains  as  a  joint  control  area.  Authority  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  Berlin  is 
amply  provided  in  section  404  of  the  act,  which  authorizes  the  use  of 
certain  German  marks  for  this  purpose,  and  in  sections  400  and  401, 
which  provide  special  assistance  and  contingency  funds.  Section  403 
is  accordingly  repealed  as  obsolete. 

Section  8  (e)  of  the  bill  makes  a  conforming  amendment  in  section 
404  of  the  act  by  substituting  a  reference  to  section  400  (a)  for  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  repealed  section  403. 

The  administration  proposes  to  use  $8.2  million  in  special  assistance 
funds  to  aid  Berlin.  Most  of  this  aid  will  be  in  the  form  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  which  will  be  sold  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  for  marks,  with  the  marks  in  turn  used  for  assistance  to 
West  Berlin.  The  committee  hopes,  however,  that  the  flourishing 
economy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  will  make  possible  a 
reduction  in  these  United  States  programs  in  Berlin. 

C.  REFUGEES  (SEC.  8  (f)  (1)) 

Section  405  (c)  of  the  act  authorizes  appropriation  for  fiscal  1958 
of  $2,233,000  for  contributions  to  the  LTnited  Nations  Refugee  Fund. 
This  fund  will  go  out  of  existence  December  31,  1958,  under  the  terms 
of  the  United  Nations  resolution  which  established  it.  The  refugee 
problem  which  it  was  set  up  to  deal  with,  however,  is  still  far  from 
solved,  particularly  as  regards  the  difficult  cases  of  aged  or  disabled 
refugees  who  need  institutional  care.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  and 
of  the  further  fact  that  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  refugees  are 
unpredictable,  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  at  its  last  session 
authorized  continuation  of  activities  by  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees.  The  program  will  be  flnanced  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  by  United  Nations  members. 

Section  8  (f)  (1)  of  the  bill  amends  section  405  (c)  of  the  act  to 
authorize  appropriation  for  fiscal  1959  of  $1.2  million  for  contribu- 
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tions  to  the  High  Commissioner’s  programs.  It  is  desirable,  in  the 
committee’s  view,  that  progress  continue  to  be  made  in  resettling 
refugees  and  that  international  machinery  be  kept  in  existence  to 
deal  with  new  refugees.  This  particular  program  deals  with  the 
refugee  problem  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

D.  ESCAPEES  (SEC.  8  (f)  (2)) 

Section  405  (d)  of  the  act  authorizes  appropriation  for  fiscal  1958 
of  $5.5  million  for  continuing  programs  for  the  care,  training,  and 
resettlement  of  escapees  from  Iron  Curtain  countries.  Section 
8  (f)  (2)  of  the  bill  amends  this  section  to  authorize  appropriation  of 
$8.6  million  for  these  activities  in  fiscal  1959.  The  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  inclusion  of  $3.7  million  for  programs  dealing  with 
Hungarian  refugees  who  were  cared  for  through  other  appropriations 
last  year. 

E.  UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN’S  FUND  (SEC.  8  (g)) 

This  subsection  authorizes  appropriation  of  $11  million  for  fiscal 
1959  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund.  The 
same  amount  was  authorized  and  appropriated  last  year. 

F.  PALESTINE  REFUGEES  (SEC.  8  (h)) 

This  subsection  authorizes  appropriation  for  fiscal  1959  of  $25 
million  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA).  Of  this 
amount  $5  million  can  be  used  only  for  resettlement  or  repatriation. 
The  balance  will  be  available  for  relief.  This  authorization  replenishes 
a  fund  of  $65  million  which  was  authorized  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1955  and  is  now  virtually  exhausted. 

The  administration  had  requested  an  authorization  of  $25  million 
with  none  of  the  funds  earmarked.  The  committee  has  earmarked 
$5  million  of  the  funds  as  an  expression  of  its  dissatisfaction  with  a 
situation  in  which,  year  after  year,  these  900,000  refugees  are  kept 
on  relief  with  no  progress  toward  a  permanent  solution  in  the  form  of 
agreed  programs  for  their  resettlement  or  repatriation.  In  its  report 
on  this  bill  last  year,  the  committee  remarked  that  it — - 

would  be  willing,  if  a  settlement  were  reached,  to  give  the 
most  S3Tnpathetic  consideration  to  proposals  for  United 
States  assistance  in  the  form  of  capital  investment  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  settlement. 

The  earmarking  of  $5  million  this  year  is  a  small  earnest  of  that 
willingness. 

The  committee  has  also  rejected  the  administration’s  request  to 
repeal  a  sentence  in  the  present  law  reading  as  follows : 

In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnishing 
assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab  host 
governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement  and 
repatriation  of  such  refugees. 
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The  President  delegated  his  function  under  this  provision  to  the 
Secretar}'-  of  State,  who  determined  on  October  2,  1957,  that — 

it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
financial  assistance  to  UNRWA  during  fiscal  year  1958, 
despite  the  fact  that  Israel  and  the  Arab  host  governments 
had  not  as  yet  taken  any  decisive  steps  toward  the  resettle¬ 
ment  and  repatriation  of  the  refugees. 

In  reporting  this  determination  to  the  committee  January  16,  1958, 
the  Secretary  said  that  failure  by  the  United  States  to  contribute  to 
UNRWA  “woidd  cause  the  immediate  collapse  of  UNRWA’s  opera¬ 
tions,”  and  this,  in  tuni,  “could  create  grave  internal  problems  in 
Jordan  and  Lebanon  and  would  certainly  be  the  cause  of  serious 
difficulties  in  the  Gaza  area  which  could  lead  to  fresh  sources  of  conflict 
or  even  outright  hostilities  between  the  Arab  States  and  Israel.”  A 
cessation  of  United  States  contributions,  he  added,  would  also  cause 
“grave  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  the  affected  Arab 
governments.” 

The  committee  agrees  that,  in  the  circumstances,  the  United  States 
has  no  acceptable  alternative  to  continuing  its  contributions  to 
UNRWA.  The  committee  does  not  agree,  however,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  present  law  should  be  repealed.  Such  action  might 
create  in  Israel  and  the  Arab  States  the  false  impression  that  the 
United  States  is  losing  interest  in  steps  which  they  might  take  toward 
resettlement  and  repatriation.  On  the  contrary,  the  committee  re¬ 
tains  the  most  lively  interest  in  this  matter.  The  committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  both  repatriation  and  resettlement  must  be  involved 
in  a  settlement.  The  refugees  are  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  unrest 
in  the  Middle  East  and  w'ill  remain  so  until  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States  recognize,  and  act  on,  their  responsibilities  in  the  matter. 

G.  OCEAN  FREIGHT  (SEC.  8  (i)) 

This  subsection  authorizes  appropriation  of  $2.1  million  for  fiscal 
1959  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  by  American  voluntary 
nonprofit  relief  agencies.  The  authorization  and  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1958  was  $2.2  million.  The  authorization  for  1959  is  based 
on  actual  program  estimates  by  the  participating  voluntary  agencies. 
It  is  expected  that  ocean  freight  charges  will  be  paid  on  70  million 
pounds  of  supplies  valued  at  $30  million. 

H.  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  (SEC.  8  (j)  AND  (k)) 

Section  8  (j)  of  the  bill  amends  section  410  of  the  act  to  authorize 
appropriation  of  $1  million  for  fiscal  1959  for  expenses  of  administering 
the  Alutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act). 
This  is  the  same  amount  as  was  authorized  and  appropriated  last 
year. 

Section  8  (k)  (1)  of  the  bill  amends  section  411  (b)  of  the  act  to 
authorize  appropriation  of  $31  million  for  fiscal  1959  to  pay  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 
Existing  law  is  also  amended  to  make  it  clear  that  these  funds  are  not 
for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which 
in  the  future  will  be  paid  from  the  Fund’s  own  assets. 

S.  Kept.  1627,  85-2 - 4 
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The  authorization  in  the  bill  is  $2  million  less  than  requested  by  the 
administration.  The  committee  thinks  the  reduction  can  be  absorbed 
through  greater  efficiency,  through  transfer  of  Development  Loan 
Fund  administrative  expenses  to  the  Fund  itself,  and  through  transfer 
of  other  administrative  items  to  the  Department  of  State. 

Section  8  (k)  (2)  makes  a  technical  amendment  in  section  411  (c) 
of  the  act  to  accomplish  this  latter  transfer.  Section  411  (c)  contains 
a  continuing  authorization  of  not  more  than  $7  million  a  year  for 
administrative  expenses  of  the  State  Department  “incurred  for  normal 
functions  of  the  Department  which  relate  to  functions  under  this 
Act.”  The  amendment  would  broaden  this  authorization  to  include 
“functions  of  the  Department  under  this  Act”  as  well  as  its  “normal 
functions”  relating  to  the  act.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  that  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Department  undertake  certain  functions  under  the 
act  which  are  not  its  “normal”  functions.  The  escapee  program  is 
an  example. 

I.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INVESTMENT  GUARANTIES  (SEC.  8  (1))  I 

This  subsection  makes  three  technical  amendments  in  section 
413  (b)  (4)  of  the  aet,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  permit  administration 
of  the  investment  guaranty  program  to  be  transferred  from  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  in  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

A  further  amendment  authorizes  fees  under  existing  investment 
guaranty  contracts  to  be  reduced  if  the  fees  for  the  same  type  of 
guaranties  are  reduced  in  the  future.  The  law  provides  maximum 
fees  of  1  percent  on  guaranties  of  currency  convertibility  and  4  percent 
on  guaranties  against  losses  through  expropriation,  confiscation,  or 
war.  Under  the  authority  provided  by  this  amendment — and  deemed 
necessary  by  the  General  Accounting  Office — administrative  reduc¬ 
tions  which  may  be  made  in  fees  on  future  guaranty  contracts  can  be 
extended  equitably  to  existing  contracts. 

J.  ARMS  IMPORT  CONTROL  (SEC.  8  (m)) 

The  committee  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  problem  caused 
by  the  reimportation  into  the  United  States  of  American  firearms  4 
which  are  exported  and  then  become  surplus  overseas.  Section  414 
of  the  act  authorizes  the  President,  “in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and 
the  seeurity  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,”  to  control  the 
export  and  import  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 
The  House  bill  contained  an  amendment  to  this  section  prohibiting 
the  return  to  the  United  States  (except  for  the  Armed  Forces)  of  arms 
or  ammunition  furnished  to  foreign  governments  under  a  United 
States  assistance  program. 

There  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  this  amendment  would 
put  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Further,  the  amendment  raises  administrative 
problems  of  great  complexity,  because  it  would  include  arms  produced 
abroad  under  the  offshore  procurement  program.  There  would  be 
no  practical  way  of  distinguishing  a  rifle  produced  under  an  offshore 
procurement  contract  from  a  rifle  of  the  same  type  produced  under 
some  other  arrangement. 
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The  committee  therefore  agreed  to  a  provision  which  would  apply 
only  to  arms  of  United  States  manufacture  and  would — 

prohibit  the  return  to  the  United  States  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  (other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies)  of  any  military  firearms  of 
United  States  manufacture,  whether  or  not  advanced  in  value 
or  improved  in  condition  in  a  foreign  country.  This  prohibi- 
bition  shall  not  extend  to  similar  arms  that  have  been  so 
substantially  transformed  as  to  become,  in  effect,  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture. 

The  committee  calls  particular  attention  to  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"militai^'^  firearms.”  This  is  deliberate,  because  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  includes  military  vehicle  and  tank  parts  ^vithin  the  definition 
of  “arms  or  ammunition.”  The  committee  intends  this  amendment 
to  refer  only  to  guns  and  not  to  parts  of  vehicles  that  may,  or  may 
not,  carry  guns.  Many  of  these  parts  are  equally  usable  in  civilian 
vehicles,  and  the  committee  does  not  want  to  interfere  with  trade  in 
these  items. 

The  committee  amendment  will  prevent  the  commercial  importa¬ 
tion  into  the  United  States,  for  civilian  sale,  of  American  rifles  which 
may  become  surplus  abroad.  It  will  not  affect  the  import  of  foreign- 
made  rifles.  Section  414  now  provides  ample  authority  to  control 
these  imports  insofar  as  they  involve  world  peace  and  security  and 
United  States  foreign  policy.  Insofar  as  they  involve  foreign  com¬ 
petition  with  a  domestic  industry,  administrative  remedies  are  open 
to  the  industry  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

The  committee  raised  the  question  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the 
passage  of  this  arms  amendment  on  outstanding  licenses  and  purchases. 
The  committee  was  informed  by  the  executive  branch  as  follows : 

Licenses  issued  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  remain 
valid  until  the  expiration  date.  Issuance  of  licenses  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill  but  before  implementing  regulations  are 
published  would  be  limited  to  those  cases  where  purchases 
were  completed  before  the  bill  was  passed. 

K.  ATOMS  FOR  PEACE  (SEC.  8  (n)) 

This  subsection  amends  section  419  (a)  of  the  act  to  authorize  ap¬ 
propriation  for  fiscal  1959  of  $5.5  million  for  “assistance  designed  to 
promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  abroad.”  Last  year  $7 
million  in  new  money  was  authorized,  but  only  $4,450,000  in  unobli¬ 
gated  balances  was  appropriated. 

The  program  proposed  for  1959  includes  $3.5  million  for  research 
reactors,  $1.7  million  for  research  and  training  equipment,  and 
$300,000  for  technical  and  advisory  services. 

L.  MALARIA  ERADICATION  (SEC.  8  (o)) 

Section  420  of  the  act  authorizes  assistance  to  other  peoples  in  their 
efforts  to  eradicate  malaria.  For  fiscal  1958,  there  was  authorized 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose  not  more  than  $23.3  million  of  funds  made 
available  under  the  act  other  than  those  for  military  assistance  and 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Section  8  (o)  of  the  bill  amends  this 
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section  to  provide  an  open-ended  authorization,  both  as  to  amounts 
and  fiscal  years,  to  use  mutual  security  funds  for  this  pxirpose  other 
than  funds  for  military  assistance  and  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

This  program  is  part  of  a  worldwide,  5-year  effort  which,  by  1962, 
will  have  cost  a  total  of  $520.7  million.  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
United  States  will  contribute  a  total  of  $113.9  million  of  this  amount 
through  the  mutual  security  program. 

The  United  States  contribution  proposed  for  fiscal  1959  is  $25.6 
million,  which  will  be  taken  from  special  assistance  funds.  Of  the 
total,  $19.6  million  will  be  used  in  bilateral  programs,  $3  million  will 
be  contributed  to  the  World  Health  Organization,  and  $3  million 
to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organization. 

To  the  extent  that  American  made  drugs  are  used  in  this  and  other 
health  programs,  it  seems  desirable  that  the  administration  explore 
the  possibilities  of  arrangements  under  which  these  drugs  would  be 
clearly  labeled  as  to  origin. 

15.  General  Provisions  (Sec.  9,  10,  and  11) 

A.  CONGRESSIONAL  USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  (SEC.  9  (a)) 

Section  502  (b)  of  the  act  now  provides  that  foreign  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  congressional 
committees  carrying  out  their  legislative  oversight  duties  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  The  law  requires  committees  using 
such  currencies  to  make  full  reports  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee  and  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 

The  House  bill  amended  this  section  to  require  that  foreign  currency 
used  by  congressional  committees  be  charged  against  amounts  avail¬ 
able  to  the  committee  in  question  from  the  contingent  fund.  The 
House  amendment  prohibited  use  of  foreign  currency  in  excess  of  a 
committee’s  total  authorization  for  expenditure  from  the  contingent 
fund,  and  further  made  foreign  currency  subject  to  all  the  require¬ 
ments  applying  to  dollar  expenditure. 

The  committee  was  furnished  with  a  memorandum  from  the 
financial  clerk  of  the  Senate  explainmg  in  detail  that  the  House 
language  would  not  be  workable  as  applied  to  Senate  committees  and 
to  the  regulations  and  procedures  of  the  Senate  Disbursmg  Office, 
which  differ  from  those  m  the  House. 

The  committee,  however,  was  favorably  inclmed  to  what  it  imder- 
stood  to  be  the  intent  of  the  House  amendment — namely,  to  provide  a 
greater  degree  of  control  over  congressional  expenditures  of  foreign 
currencies.  The  committee  realized  that  there  are  gromids  for 
dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  of  compliance  with  the  present 
requirement  of  a  “full  report.”  After  thorough  consideration  of  the 
problem,  the  committee  agreed  to  an  amendment  to  section  502  (b) 
establishmg  the  followmg  procedures: 

1.  Each  committee  member  or  employee  who  uses  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  is  to  make  an  itemized  report  to  the  committee  chairman.  The 
report  will  be  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  will  show  the  amounts  in  dollar  equivalent  values  of  each 
foreign  currency  expended,  together  with  the  purposes  of  the  expendi- 
tm’e,  including  lodging,  meals,  transportation,  and  other  purposes. 

2.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  annually  will  make  to  the 
House  Administration  Committee  or  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
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Committee  a  consolidated  report  which  will  show  the  total  itemized 
expenditures  of  the  committee  as  a  whole  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year. 

3.  This  report  in  turn  is  to  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  procedure  is  a  fair  and 
workable  one.  Under  it,  foreign  currencies  will  continue  to  be  made 
available  as  at  present  for  the  legitimate  foreign  expenses  of  congres¬ 
sional  committees.  At  the  same  time,  the  procedure  should  serve  to 
prevent  -waste  and  to  reassure  the  public  that  congressional  travel 
abroad  is  in  fact  in  the  national  interest. 

B.  SHIPPING  OF  FRESH  FRUIT  (SEC.  9  (b)) 

This  subsection  exempts  sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  its  products  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  from  the  requirement  that  50  percent  of 
mutual  security  shipments  move  in  American  vessels.  The  new 
[provision  will  make  the  Mutual  Security  Act  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  and  exemptions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480). 

C.  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  (SEC.  9  (C)) 

The  present  law,  in  section  510,  prohibits  the  use  of  defense  support 
or  title  II  funds  for  bulk  purchases  of  commodities  at  prices  higher 
than  the  market  price  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Since  this 
requirement  was  put  in  the  law,  title  II  has  been  transformed  from 
development  assistance,  much  of  which  was  once  on  a  grant  basis,  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  is  entirely  a  businesslike  lending 
operation.  The  same  requirements  which  were  appropriate  as  to  the 
use  of  grants  are  not  appropriate  as  to  the  use  of  loans.  Section  9  (c) 
accordmgly  amends  section  510  of  the  act  to  delete  title  II  from  the 
prohibition  cited  above. 

D.  OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT  (SEC.  9  (c)) 

The  present  law  in  section  510  authorizes  the  use  of  specified  non- 
I  military  assistance  funds  for  the  procurement  of  commodities  outside 
'  the  United  States — 

unless  the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will 
result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus, 
or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh 
the  economic  advantages  to  the  United  States  of  less  costly 
procurement  abroad. 

In  view  of  the  economic  situation  which  exists  in  the  United  States 
and  which  is  substantially  different  from  that  which  existed  at  the 
time  this  provision  was  enacted,  the  committee  adopted  an  amend¬ 
ment  prohibiting,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  use  of  nonmilitary 
assistance  funds  (other  than  the  Development  Loan  Fund)  for  off¬ 
shore  commodity  procurement. 

The  exceptions  to  this  prohibition  are  that  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  this  amount  may  be  used  for  offshore  commodity  procure¬ 
ment  if  the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  not 
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result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  domestic  economy,  again  with  special 
reference  to  labor  surplus  areas,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization 
base,  outweighing  the  economic  advantages  of  procurement  abroad 
and  also  outweighing  any  advantages  to  the  United  States  national 
interest  resulting  from  procurement  abroad. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  reverse,  with  respect  to  50 
percent  of  the  funds  in  question,  the  procedmes  now  required  in  regard 
to  offshore  procurement.  Under  existing  law,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  may,  and  does,  engage  in  free  world 
procurement  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  finding  to  the  contrary  by 
the  President.  Under  the  proposed  committee  amendment,  ICA 
cannot  engage  in  such  procurement  in  the  absence  of  a  presidential 
finding.  Further,  under  the  amendment,  in  no  case  can  ICA  engage 
in  free  world  procurement  to  the  extent  of  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  funds  in  question. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  this  is  a  reasonable  adjustment  of 
the  legitimate  and  conflicting  interests  involved  in  this  problem. 

In  view  of  the  committee’s  action  on  this  amendment,  the  committee 
bill  does  not  contain  provisions  of  the  House  bffl  relating  to  the  same 
subject. 

E.  FOREIGN  DEBT  RETIREMENT  (SEC.  9  (d)) 

This  subsection  transfers  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  as  section  516, 
a  provision  which  has  been  carried  for  5  years  in  mutual  security 
appropriation  acts  and  which  prohibits  the  use  of  mutual  security 
or  counterpart  funds  to  retire  the  debts  of  foreign  governments. 
Placing  this  provision  in  the  permanent  law  will  make  it  unnecessary 
to  reenact  the  same  language  annually  in  appropriation  acts. 

F.  MILITARY  PERSONNEL  ALLOWANCES  (SECS.  10  (a)  AND  11  (b)) 

Article  I,  section  9,  clause  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  requires  the  consent  of  Congress  for  any  officer  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  emoluments  of  any  kind  from  any  foreign  state. 
Under  the  authority  of  existing  law  (10  U.  S.  C.  712)  military  officers 
of  the  United  States  serving  as  members  of  military  missions  to  Latin 
American  governments  are  authorized  to  accept  compensation  and 
other  benefits  directly  from  such  governments.  This  authority  w^as  in 
the  law  for  many  years  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  mutual  security 
program.  Although  the  records  are  not  clear  as  to  the  reasons  which 
prompted  Congress  to  enact  such  authority  in  the  first  place,  the 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  exceedingly  bad  practice  for 
American  military  officers  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  and  by 
foreign  governments  simultaneously,  even  by  governments  with  which 
the  United  States  is  as  closely  associated  as  it  is  with  those  of  Latin 
America.  It  is  worse  practice  when  those  officers,  as  is  now  frequently 
the  case,  perform  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  so  that 
they  are  in  the  position  of  recommending  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  the  amount  and  character  of  military  assistance  which  should  be 
furnished  to  the  foreign  government  to  which  they  are  assigned  and 
from  which  they  receive  benefits. 

In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice  the  committee  adopted  two 
amendments.  One  of  them  (sec.  10  (a))  provides  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law',  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
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States  performing  functions  under  tlie  Mutual  Security  Act  may  ac¬ 
cept  any  compensation  or  other  benefits  from  any  foreign  nation. 

The  other  (sec.  11  (b)),  which  will  not  take  effect  until  1  j'ear  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  rewTites  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  section  712  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  eliminate 
authority  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  accept  offices,  com¬ 
pensation,  or  emoluments  from  Latin  American  governments. 

In  both  cases,  it  is  provided  that  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the 
President  with  other  nations  for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States 
•or  for  other  sharing  of  the  costs  involved.  This  provision  is  designed 
to  authorize  bilateral  arrangements  under  which  other  governments 
would  share  the  costs  involved  in  maintaining  military  or  other  mutual 
security  missions. 

It  is  expected  that  these  cost-sharing  arrangements  will  be  modeled 
after  those  presently  in  effect  with  many  countries  receiving  assistance. 
Foreign  countries  put  agreed  amounts  of  their  currency  at  the  disposal 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  housing,  transportation,  and  other  ex- 
I  penses,  or  they  make  contributions  to  the  United  States  Government 
'  in  kind  to  the  same  end.  Thus,  under  the  amendment,  although  a 
United  States  employee  may  benefit  indirectly  from  the  contribution 
of  the  foreign  government,  he  will  not  do  so  directly.  The  amend¬ 
ment  allows  a  jTar  within  which  the  present  arrangement  with  respect 
to  military  missions  shall  be  shifted  over  to  new  arrangements  free  of 
the  present  danger  of  conflicting  interests. 

G.  RENT  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (SEC.  10  (b)) 

Section  537  (a)  (1)  of  the  act  authorizes  appropriations  to  be  used 
for  payment  of  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958.  Section  10  (b)  of  the  bill  deletes  the  reference  to  the  fiscal  year, 
so  as  to  provide  permanent  authority  for  the  payment  of  rent. 

H.  HOUSING  AND  FACILITIES  ABROAD  (SEC.  10  (b)) 

In  1956,  Congress  authorized  the  use  of  up  to  $12  million  of  Korean 
aid  funds  for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of  “essential  living 
quarters,  office  space,  and  supporting  facilities”  for  personnel  assigned 
to  Korea  under  the  act.  In  1957,  the  ceiling  was  raised  to  $18  million. 
I  Section  10  (b)  of  the  bill  would  further  amend  the  act,  in  section  537 
(c),  to  raise  the  cumulative  ceiling  to  $26  million.  The  bill  would  also 
make  available  $2,750,000  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  countries 
out  of  aid  funds  for  those  countries.  The  language  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  make  it  clear  that  this  authority  is  not  contingent  upon  a 
separate  authorization  in  a  military  construction  act. 

The  additional  Korean  aid  funds  made  available  for  facilities  in 
that  country  should  make  it  possible  to  complete  the  program  orig¬ 
inally  contemplated.  It  is  intended  to  use  the  $2,750,000  authorized 
for  other  countries  as  follows: 


Libya _  $280,  000 

Nigeria _  480,  000 

Sudan _  300,  000 

Yemen _  150,  000 

Taiwan _  33,  000 

Laos _  1,  000,  000 

Indonesia _  200,  000 

Reserve  for  worldwide  contingencies _  307,  000 


Total _ _ _  2,  750,  000 
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I.  CONTINUATION  OF  UNEXPENDED  FUNDS  (SEC.  11  (a)) 

This  subsection  makes  a  technical  amendment  in  section  543  (d)  of 
the  act  so  as  to  continue  available  unexpended  funds  hitherto  appro¬ 
priated  for  aid  to  joint  control  areas  under  section  403.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  necessary  because  H.  R.  12181  repeals  section  403.  The  same 
section  makes  another  technical  amendment  providing  that,  until 
June  30,  mutual  security  funds  may  continue  to  be  used  in  accordance 
with  existing  provisions  of  law.  This  is  to  take  care  of  the  possibility 
that  this  bill  may  be  enacted  before  June  30. 

J.  DEFINITIONS  (SEC.  II  (C)) 

This  subsection  makes  technical  changes  in  the  definitions,  contained 
in  sections  545  (j)  and  (k)  of  the  act,  of  “agency  administering  non- 
military  assistance”  and  “officer  administering  nonmilitary  assist¬ 
ance.”  The  changes  are  consequent  upon  incorporation  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  and  its  separation  from  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

16.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws  (Sec.  11  (b)) 

A.  REPEAL 

Subsections  544  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  act,  which  were  enacted  last  year 
and  which  amend  other  laws,  are  repealed.  Section  544  (b)  raised 
the  ceiling  on  United  States  contributions  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  from  31.5  percent  to  33.33  percent  of  the  total  contribu¬ 
tions.  Section  544  (c)  amended  section  104  (h)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  480)  to  require  a 
“special  and  particular  effort”  to  be  made  to  set  aside  Public  Law  480 
foreign  currencies  amounting  to  not  more  than  $1  million  a  year  for 
not  more  than  5  years  in  any  one  country  for  the  Fulb right  educational 
exchange  program. 

Section  11  (b)  of  the  bill  specifically  provides  that  the  deletion  of 
these  subsections  544  (b)  and  (c) — 

shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such 
subsections  to  Acts  other  than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended. 

B.  GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION  CONTROL  ACT 

Section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  is  amended 
to  include  the  Development  Loan  Fund  among  the  list  of  corporations 
to  which  that  act  applies.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
Corporation  Control  Act  conform  to  the  provisions  of  section  204  (c) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which,  as  amended  by  H.  R.  12181, 
specifies  that  the  Fund  will  be  subject  to  the  Control  Act. 

C.  DEFENSE  BASE  ACT  AND  WAR  HAZARDS  COMPENSATION  ACT 

Section  11  (b)  of  the  bill  also  adds  two  new  subsections,  (c)  and  (d), 
to  section  544  of  the  act.  These  new  subsections,  respectively, 
apply  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Defense  Base  Act  and  of  the  War 
Hazards  Compensation  Act  to  mutual  security  program  emplo3''ees. 
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The  Defense  Base  Act  extends  the  coverage  of  the  Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensation  Act  to  employees  on  specified 
classes  of  Government  projects.  It  also  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  his  discretion,  may  waive  this  coverage  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  department  or  agency  head.  The  amendment  cxm- 
tained  in  H.  R.  12181  would  further  extend  this  coverage  to  United 
States  citizens  employed  outside  the  continental  Unitecl  States  under 
contracts  financed  under  the  Mutiial  Security  Act  except  those  under 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  EimplojTes  of  contractors  engaged  ex¬ 
clusively  in  furnishing  materials  or  supplies  would  not  be  covered. 

The  Longshoremen’s  and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensation  Act  re¬ 
quires  employers  to  pay  disability  and  death  benefits  to  their  em¬ 
ployees.  Rates  are  based  on  average  weekly  wages,  with  a.  minimum 
compensation  of  $18  a  week  and  a  maximum  of  $54  a  week. 

The  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act  provides  compensation  during 
internment  by  the  enemy  and  likewise  provides  compensation  for 
Anjury  or  death  resulting  from  war-risk  hazards.  This  latter  com¬ 
pensation  is  the  same  as  that  provided  for  civilian  Government  em¬ 
ployees  injured  or  killed  while  actually  engaged  in  the  course  of  their 
employment. 

H.  R.  12181  would  extend  this  coverage  to  two  classes  of  mutual 
security  program  employees: 

(1)  Employees  under  contracts  financed  under  the  act  (other 
than  through  the  Development  Loan  Fund)  if  no  compensation 
is  provided  under  the  Defense  Base  Act;  and 

(2)  A  person  engaged  under  a  mutual  security  program  con¬ 
tract  for  his  personal  services  outside  the  United  States.  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  contracts  are  again  excepted. 

This  coverage  may  be  waived  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  the  recommendation  of  a  department  or  agency  head,  in 
cases  where  the  United  States  is  not  a  formal  party  to  the  contract. 

D.  STATE  DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION 

There  is  created  in  the  Department  of  State  the  Office  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  to  be  filled  by  Presidential 
appointment,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
balary  is  fixed  at  $22,000  a  year  and  provision  is  made  for  the  person 
now  holding  the  position  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  to  be  appointed  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
Affairs  without  further  reference  to  the  Senate. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be  to  upgrade  from  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  to  Under  Secretary  the  official  in  the  Department 
of  State,  now  ^Ir.  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  who  is  responsible  for  economic 
matters.  This  upgrading  is  desirable,  in  the  committee’s  view,  in 
order  to  assert  further  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  State  over 
the  activities  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  This 
action  is  in  line  with  the  long-established  policy  of  the  Congress, 
reflected  in  many  provisions  of  existing  law,  that  the  mutual  security 
program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and,  as  such,  should  be  directed  and  controlled  by  the  Department  of 
State. 

This  change  in  State  Department  organization  will  also  serve  to 
correct  the  incongruous  situation  now  existing  in  which  the  Director 
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of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  outranks  the  Deputy- 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  It  will  serve  further 
to  emphasize  that  the  Dh-ector  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  subordinate  and  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

E.  MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE  CONTROL  ACT 

The  bill  contains  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  (the  so-called  Battle  Act),  the  fii’st  amendment 
to  that  act  since  it  was  approved  on  October  26,  1951.  The  Battle 
Act  divides  the  nations  of  the  world  into  two  categories,  those  under 
the  domination  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  those  nations  not  under  such 
domination.  Although  this  division  of  the  nations  of  the  world  may 
have  reflected  the  situation  in  1951  when  the  Battle  Act  was  enacted, 
it  is  clear  that  the  division  oversimplifies  the  situation  now. 

A  number  of  important  developments  within  the  Communist  bloc 
have  taken  place  since  1951.  Communist  China  has  become  a  sig-J 
nificant  power  within  the  Communist  movement.  The  apparent" 
monolithic  solidarity  of  the  satellite  countries  has  proved  in  some 
cases  to  be  synthetic.  A  series  of  cracks  has  appeared  in  the  Iron 
Curtain.  There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  subject  peoples  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  never  fully  accepted  communism.  In  Hungary 
a  spontaneous  attempt  at  armed  rebellion  was  made  which  was  put 
down  only  by  full-scale  armed  intervention  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
Poland  the  hostility  of  the  people  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  system  has  become  increasingly  manifest.  It  has  become 
clear  that  the  satellite  states  vary  considerably  in  the  degree  of  Com¬ 
munist  control  enforced,  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  Communist 
ideology,  and  the  extent  to  which  contact  with  the  non-Communist 
world  has  been  established. 

Thus  it  is  now  apparent  that,  in  addition  to  nations  dominated 
completely  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  nations  free  of  such  domination, 
there  is  a  third  category  of  nations  in  the  process  of  moving  away  from 
Communist  control  and  establishing  some  measure  of  independence. 
Some  nations  have  barely  made  a  start  in  this  direction.  Some  have 
already  achieved  an  important  measure  of  independence,  and  some 
have  obtained  a  full  measure  of  political  independence  but  continued 
to  be  economically  dependent  upon  the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist 
China. 

It  is  this  new  category  of  nations  to  which  is  addressed  the  policy 
contained  in  the  proposed  Battle  Act  amendment.  The  policy  objec¬ 
tive  is  to  help  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  other 
areas  to  achieve  greater  political,  economic,  and  social  freedom  by 
means  short  of  either  civil  war  or  international  war.  Among  the 
means  contemplated  by  such  a  policy  is  the  provision  of  economic  and 
financial  assistance  to  the  civilian  economies  of  such  countries.  The 
amendment  would  not  permit  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance. 

Part  (a)  of  the  amendment  provides  that  when  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  that  economic  or  financial  assistance  to  any  nation  except  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China  and  North  Korea  will  strengthen 
the  security  of  the  United  States  by  enabling  freedom-loving  peoples 
of  such  nation  (a)  to  achieve  a  measure  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  freedom  from  Sino-Soviet  domination  or  control;  (b)  to 
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strengthen  their  capacity  to  maintain  a  national  government  in¬ 
creasingly  independent  of  Sino-Soviet  domination  or  control;  or  (c)  to 
reduce  their  economic  dependence  on  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  in  keeping 
with  their  already  established  political  independence,  the  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Battle  Act  shall  not  be  a  bar  to  such  assistance.  The 
amendment  requires  the  President  to  report  immediately  any  deter¬ 
mination  made  pursuant  to  this  new  section  to  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

Part  (b)  of  the  amendment  deals  with  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
nations  of  the  free  world  which  trade  with  nations  receiving  economic 
or  financial  assistance  from  the  United  States  pursuant  to  part  (a) 
of  the  new  section.  Under  existing  law  all  militar}^,  economic,  or 
financial  assistance  to  a  free  nation  must  be  cut  off  if  it  makes  ship¬ 
ments  of  items  of  strategic  significance — other  than  arms,  ammunition, 
implements  of  war  and  atomic  energy  materials — to  nations  under  the 
domination  of  the  Soviet  Union;  provided,  that  the  President  can 
continue  assistance  to  free  nations  under  such  circumstances  if  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  cessation  of  aid  to  such  free  nations  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Part  (b)  of  the  proposed  new 
section  of  the  Battle  Act  would  permit  the  Administrator  of  the  Battle 
Act — who  is  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs — to  make  a  similar  determination  in  the  case  of  shipments  by 
free  nations  of  strategic  items — other  than  arms,  ammunitions,  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  and  atomic  energy  materials — to  any  nation  receiving 
economic  or  financial  assistance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  the  new 
section  of  the  Battle  Act.  The  committee  expects  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  will  report  to  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  when  he 
takes  such  action. 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  policy  change 
which  underlies  the  proposed  new  section  of  the  Battle  Act.  It  is 
well  aware  of  the  risks  of  such  a  poliejq  but  this  is  the  area  of  maximum 
vulnerability  of  the  Soviet  Empire.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  risks  are  outweighed  by  the  increased  chance  for  world  peace 
which  may  result  if  the  United  States  can  help  some  countries  within 
the  Communist  bloc  gradually  to  loosen  their  bonds. 

F.  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 

The  authorization  for  the  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  is  increased  from  $15,000  to  $18,000  a  year. 
The  assessment  of  the  United  States  for  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
has  been  at  the  rate  of  $18,000  a  year  for  several  years.  It  has  been 
met  through  appropriations  which  were  not  authorized  and  might 
therefore  be  subject  to  points  of  order. 

Separate  legislation  to  increase  the  authorization  passed  the  Senate 
in  1956  and  again  in  1957.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  committee  was 
glad  to  adopt  the  provision  of  the  House  bill  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose. 

G.  NATO  PARLIAMENTARY  CONFERENCE 

The  bill  incorporates  a  provision  of  the  House  bill,  which  authorizes 
a  United  States  contribution  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion  Parliamentary  Conference  of  such  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  delegation  and  approved  by  the  Conference,  but  not 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  total  contributions. 
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Existing  law  authoi’izes  the  United  States  contribution  of  $6,000 
a  year.  The  calendar  year  1958  budget  of  the  Conference,  as  fixed 
by  the  1957  meeting  in  Paris,  is  £40,000.  Under  the  approved  cost¬ 
sharing  formula,  the  United  States  assessment  is  24.2  percent  of  the 
total.  For  1958,  this  is  £9,680,  or  $27,204.  Both  the  budget  of  the 
Conference  and  the  United  States  assessment  were  supported  by  the 
American  delegation  to  the  1957  meeting.  In  its  report  on  this 
meeting,  the  Senate  delegation  recommended  that  the  Senate  approve 
legislation  raising  the  ceiling  on  the  United  States  contribution.  This 
subsection  of  the  bill  carries  out  that  recommendation. 

H.  UNESCO  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 

The  bill  retains  a  provision  adopted  by  the  House  which  would 
authorize  the  National  Commission  on  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Cooperation  to  accept  gifts  to  carry  out  its  work,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $200,000  a  year.  For  tax  purposes,  the  gifts  are  to  be 
considered  gifts  to  the  United  States. 

The  UNESCO  National  Commission  was  created  by  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  providing  for  United  States  participation  in  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization.  The  constitution 
of  UNESCO  provides  for  such  a  body  in  each  member  state.  The 
United  States  National  Commission  consists  of  not  more  than  100 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  3-year  terms.  Its 
functions  are  to  consult  with  the  Department  of  State  and  to  call 
general  conferences  for  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  the  activities 
of  UNESCO.  The  Commission  does  not  receive  appropriated  funds 
except  that  the  Department  of  State  pays  the  expenses  of  experts 
attending  its  conferences. 

This  subsection  is  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Commission 
to  expand  its  work  through  cooperation  with  private  agencies  who 
would  underwrite  some  of  its  activities. 

Such  authority  was  requested  by  the  administration  in  1955.  It 
was  not  considered  by  the  committee  because  of  the  committee’s 
belief  that  its  tax  aspects  required  it,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
originate  in  the  House.  Now  that  it  has  been  provided  in  a  House 
bill,  the  committee  is  glad  to  add  its  endorsement. 

I.  INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION 

The  bill  retains  a  provision  of  the  House  bill  which  amends  the 
authorization  for  United  States  contributions  to  the  International 
Labor  Organization  by  removing  the  dollar  ceiling  and  inserting  a 
limitation  of  25  percent. 

Existing  law  provides  a  dollar  ceiling  of  $1,750,000,  with  no  per¬ 
centage  limitation.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  in  1956  increasing  this 
ceiling  to  $3  million  mth  a  25-percent  limitation  and  a  proviso  regard¬ 
ing  participation  by  Communist  delegates  in  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 

Again  in  1957,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  increasing  the  authorization 
to  $2  million,  this  time  without  percentage  or  other  limitation. 

The  committee  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  a  percentage  limitation 
is  preferable  to  a  dollar  ceiling  on  United  States  contributions  to  inter¬ 
national  agencies.  A  percentage  limitation  enables  the  budgets  of 
these  organizations  to  be  expanded  on  a  sound  basis  provided  the 
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other  members  arc  willing  to  meet  their  share  of  the  cost.  In  view  of 
this  fact  and  the  further  fact  that  the  Senate  has  twice  before  approved 
some  sort  of  increase  in  the  United  States  contribution  to  ILO,  the 
committee  deems  it  appropriate  to  agree  wdth  the  House  action  in 
this  instance. 

J.  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 

The  bill  amends  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to 
deal  with  a  general  problem  of  Foreign  Service  personnel  administra¬ 
tion  as  well  as  a  particular  application  of  that  problem.  The  general 
problem  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  holding  of  two  Government 
offices  simultaneously  is  prohibited  by  law.  Section  571  (c)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  provides  an  e.xception  to  this  general  principle 
in  order  to  permit  Foreign  Service  officers  to  retain  their  status  as 
such  when  they  are  appointed  by  the  President  with  Senate  con¬ 
firmation  to  positions  in  the  Department  of  State,  such  as  to  the 
position  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  The  exception  provided 
by  section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  is  limited  to  Presidential 
appointments  to  positions  within  the  Department  of  State  and  does 
not  permit  Foreign  Service  officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
to  positions  outside  the  Department  of  State  and  still  retain  their 
Foreign  Service  status. 

Recently  when  the  President  desired  to  appoint  Foreign  Service 
Officer  George  V.  Allen  to  the  Office  of  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  Mr.  Allen  was  obliged  to  choose  either  resigna¬ 
tion  or  retirement  from  the  Foreign  Service  in  order  to  accept  the 
appointment.  Mr.  Allen  decided  to  retire  from  the  Foreign  Service. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  exception  in  section  571  (c)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  to  the  general  prohibition  against  dual  office 
holding  should  be  broadened  to  permit  Foreign  Service  officers  to 
retain  their  status  when  appointed  by  the  President  to  any  position 
requiring  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  In  addition,  the  committee 
believes  that  this  change  should  be  made  retroactive  so  as  to  restore 
Mr.  Allen  to  the  Foreign  Service  in  such  a  way  as  to  treat  him  as  if  he 
had  never  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  Service  to  become  Director 
of  USIA. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  changes  section  571  (c)  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Service  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  permit  Foreign  Service 
officers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  any  position  without  losing  their  status  as 
Foreign  Service  officers. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment,  applicable  only  to  Mr.  Allen, 
restores  him  to  the  Foreign  Service  and  allows  him  to  receive  back  the 
contribution  which  he  made  to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  fund  at 
the  time  he  was  obliged  prematurely  to  resign  from  the  Foreign 
Service.  In  all  other  respects  Mr.  Allen  will  be  treated  under  the 
amendment  as  if  he  had  never  been  off  the  active  Foreign  Service 
roster. 

K.  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

The  bill  adds  a  neiv  section  6  to  the  act  authorizing  United  States 
participation  in  the  World  Health  Organization.  The  new  section 
recognizes  that  the— 
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diseases  of  mankind,  because  of  their  widespread  prevalence, 
debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitute 
a  major  deterrent  in  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop 
their  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to 
improve  their  living  conditions. 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States — 

to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual  efforts  among  the  nations 
for  research  against  diseases  such  as  heart  disease  and 
cancer. 

Finally,  in  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  World  Health  Organization 
is  invited  to — 

initiate  studies  looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  research 
and  related  programs  against  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
other  diseases  common  to  mankind  or  unique  to  individual 
regions  of  the  globe. 

The  policy  statement  in  this  section  is  of  broader  application  than, 
but  is  similar  to,  that  which  is  already  contained  in  section  420  of  the 
Mutual  Seciu-ity  Act  in  regard  to  malaria.  It  seemed  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  desirable  to  broaden  the  expression  of  congressional  interest 
in  the  conquest  of  debilitating  diseases.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  message,  the  President  invited  the  Soviet  Union 
to  join  in  the  worldwide  malaria  eradication  program  and  then  added: 

Indeed,  we  would  be  willing  to  pool  our  efforts  with  the 
Soviets  in  other  campaigns  against  the  diseases  that  are  the 
common  enemy  of  all  mortals — such  as  cancer  and  heart 
disease. 

The  amendment  does  not  provide  any  additional  funds.  The 
United  States  contribution  to  the  World  Health  Organization  is 
limited  by  law  to  one-third  of  the  Organization’s  assessed  budget. 
The  committee  is  hopeful,  however,  that  the  Organization  will  broaden 
its  activities  in  the  field  of  research  in  accordance  with  a  sound  and 
well-thought-out  program. 

L.  SCIENTIFIC  ACTIVITIES  ABROAD 

The  bill  adds  to  section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480)  a  new 
subsection  (k)  which  would  make  it  possible  to  use  foreign  currencies 
accruing  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  to — 

collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  scientific 
and  technological  information  and  to  conduct  and  support 
scientific  activities  overseas. 

It  is  specified  that  these  activities  could  include — • 

programs  and  projects  of  scientific  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  such  as  coordinated 
research  against  diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind  or  unique 
to  individual  regions  of  the  globe. 

Activities  of  the  kind  authorized  by  the  amendment  seem  to  the 
committee  to  hold  great  promise.  There  is,  for  example,  great  need 
in  the  United  States  for  translations  and  abstracts  of  scientific  works 
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published  abroad.  There  is  equal  need  abroad  for  such  works  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  excellent  scientific 
institutions  abroad  which  could  do  even  more  effective  work  if  they 
could  receive  even  marginal  increments  in  funds,  and  these  funds  are 
frequently  available,  in  local  currencies,  as  a  result  of  operations  under 
Public  Law  480.  Obvious  possibilities  are  raised  of  fruitful  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  American  and  foreign  scientific  communities.  This 
collaboration  should  be  advantageous  not  only  in  terms  of  its  scientific 
results  but  also  in  terms  of  better  people-to-people  understanding. 
This  is  perhaps  particularly  true  in  regard  to  medical  research. 

The  amendment  does  not  in  itself  make  funds  available.  It  simply 
authorizes  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies  for  the  purposes 
stated.  The  amendment  leaves  to  the  President  the  question  as  to 
which  executive  agencies  will  administer  these  programs.  However, 
it  is  contemplated  that  the  National  Science  Foundation  might  be 
a  principal  collating  and  disseminating  agency  of  general  scientific 
information  and  that  the  Public  Health  Service  would  be  active  in 
[regard  to  collecting,  translating,  and  disseminating  medical 
information. 

M.  INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTIES 

The  bill  contains  an  amendment  to  section  1011  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  This  amendment  will  provide  a  method  of  financing 
future  operations  of  the  informational  media  guaranty  program.  The 
amendment  is  necessary  because  the  informational  media  guaranty 
program  (IMG)  will  soon  exhaust  its  capital  fund.  The  particular 
method  of  financing  further  IMG  operations  which  has  been  chosen 
was  that  recommended  by  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Department 
Organization  and  Public  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  which  conducted  a  study  of  the  operations  of  the  IMG  program 
in  the  latter  part  of  1957.  The  subcommittee’s  report  was  published 
on  January  16,  1958,  as  Senate  Report  No.  1178  (85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 

The  informational  media  guaranty  program  has  been  operating 
since  1948.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  it  possible  for  American  business¬ 
men  to  sell  books,  periodicals,  films,  and  other  informational  material 
in  foreign  countries  where  economic  conditions  are  such  that  United 
[States  dollar  exchange  is  very  short  and  where,  for  this  reason,  imports 
of  informational  media  from  the  United  States  would  be  drastically 
reduced  if  the  United  States  Government  did  not  assist  the  exporters 
by  guaranteeing  the  convertibility  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  infor¬ 
mational  materials.  The  program  is  currently  operating  in  12 
countries;  Austria,  Burma,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Poland,  Spain,  Taiwan,  Turkey,  Vietnam,  and  Yugoslavia. 

Since  1948  the  IMG  program  has  issued  guaranties  totaling  $51.6 
million,  against  a  capital  fund  in  the  form  of  an  authority  to  borrow 
from  the  Treasury  up  to  $28  million. 

The  program  works  in  the  followiag  way.  The  American  exporter 
sells  informational  materials  to  a  foreign  importer  and  the  foreign 
currency  thus  obtained  is  exchanged  for  dollars  by  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  which  administers  the  program.  Most  of  the 
foreign  currencies  thus  acquired  are  sold  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  other  Government  agencies  for  their  program  needs.  The 
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dollars  thus  obtained  in  turn  become  available  to  back  the  issuance 
of  additional  guaranty  contracts. 

Against  the  original  $28  million  authority,  $13  million  bad  been 
borrowed  from  the  Treasury  and  used  to  convert  local  currency  to 
dollars  tluough  June  30,  1957.  Each  dollar  of  guaranties  issued  must 
be  backed  up  by  a  dollar  in  unused  borrowing  authority,  and  as  of 
June  30,  1957,  $9.6  million  of  unused  borrowing  authority  was  com¬ 
mitted  in  this  way.  Therefore,  as  of  this  date,  only  $5.4  million  of  the 
$28  million  in  borrowing  authority  was  available  to  apply  against  new 
contracts.  Since  the  program  is  currently  making  about  $13  million 
worth  of  new  guaranties  each  year,  it  is  apparent  that  unless  the  capital 
fund  is  replenished  during  the  current  session  of  Congress,  the  guaranty 
authority  will  be  exhausted  som.etime  during  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Because  the  informational  media  guaranty  program  operates  only  in 
countries  where  foreign  currency  earnings  are  not  readily  convertible 
into  dollars,  the  program  is  bound  to  sustain  losses.  The  losses  are 
due  to  three  main  causes.  Fhst,  some  foreign  currencies  acquired 
under  the  program  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate  of  exchange  than  the  J 
rate  at  which  they  were  purchased  from  American  exporters.  Second," 
the  Treasury  has  accumulated  local  cmrencies  from  some  countries  in 
amounts  in  excess  of  United  States  Government  needs.  Since  these 
currencies  cannot  be  readily  sold,  the  IMG  capital  fund  does  not 
recover  the  dollars  paid  for  these  currencies.  Finally,  in  a  few  coun¬ 
tries  the  United  States  has  been  obliged  to  agree  to  certain  conditions 
which  make  it  difhcult  to  turn  the  ciurencies  into  dollars. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  guaranty  authority  there 
would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  an  amount  to  restore 
in  whole  or  in  part  any  realized  impairment  to  the  guaranty  program 
capital.  The  term  “realized  impairment”  is  defined  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  As  an  example  of  the  formula  used  to  compute  “realized  impair¬ 
ment”  the  following  table  shows  the  total  impairment  to  the  IMG 
program  capital  as  of  June  30,  1957: 


1.  Losses  on  foreign  currencies  sold _ $2,  252,  015 

2.  Cost  of  foreign  currencies  determined  to  be  unavailable  or  in  excess 

of  U.  S.  Government  needs _  9,  780,  418 

3.  Foreign  currencies  transferred  to  other  accounts  without  reim¬ 

bursement _  0 

4.  Interest  payable  on  notes _  767,783 

5.  Less :  I 

(а)  Fees  collected _ $665,  009 

(б)  Proceeds  from  sale  of  foreign  currency  received 

as  interest  on  bank  deposits _  0 

-  665, 009 


6.  Impairment  to  June  30,  1957 _  12,  135,  207 

7.  Less  prior  restoration  by  appropriation _  0 


8.  Subject  to  appropriation _  12,  135,  207 


Although  the  foregoing  table  shows  that  realized  impairment  of  the 
IMG  capital  as  of  June  30,  1957,  was  $12,135,207,  the  executive 
branch  is  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  only  $8  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  This  figure  was  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  a  calculation 
that  this  amount  would  replenish  the  IMG  capital  fund  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  IMG  program  to  continue  over  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  to  operate  at  the  rate  of  about  $13  million  each  year  in  new 
guaranties.  It  is  important  that  the  program  be  financed  at  least 
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1  year  beyond  the  current  year  of  operations  in  order  that  private 
United  States  exporters  of  informational  materials  can  reasonably 
make  their  plans  and  in  order  that  the  program  will  liave  a  sufficient 
reserve  to  undertake  programs  in  new  countries  if  necessary  or  to 
expand  operations  where  the  national  interest  requires  it. 

As  appropriations  are  made  annually  on  the  foregoing  basis,  the 
proposed  amendment  contemplates  that  the  appropriations  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  on  the  notes  which  have  been  assumed  by  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  finance  previous  IMG  operations.  To 
the  extent  that  these  notes  are  repaid  USIA,  will  be  authorized  to 
issue  new  notes  to  finance  continuing  operations  under  the  program. 
This  will  be  done  only  when  necessary  to  replenish  the  IMG  revolving 
fund. 

The  Subcommittee  on  State  Department  Organization  and  Public 
Affairs,  in  its  report  on  the  informational  media  guaranty  program 
referred  to  above,  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
.administration  of  the  IMG  program  had  been  that  USIA  had  not  set 
'country  ceilings  nor  priorities  as  between  various  informational  media 
which  would  have  kept  a  proper  balance  among  the  several  country 
programs  and  the  various  types  of  informational  materials. 

The  subcommittee  expressed  gratification  that  USIA  intended  to 
establish  country  ceilings  “on  the  basis  of  the  priority  of  the  country 
for  purposes  of  accomplishing  Agency  aims  and  objectives.”  For  a 
brief  period  the  USIA  interpreted  the  phrase  “Agency  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives”  as  meaning  that  the  size  of  the  IMG  program  in  a  country 
had  to  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  size  of  the  USIA  program  in 
that  country.  This  was  too  narrow  a  definition;  USIA  aims  are  the 
same  as  those  of  other  Government  agencies.  USIA  has  now  cor¬ 
rectly  decided  that  the  size  of  a  country  program  is  to  be  determined 
b}'’  the  national  interest  to  be  served  by  promoting  the  flow  of  Ameri¬ 
can  informational  materials  into  that  country.  The  IMG  program 
serves  a  variety  of  United  States  foreign  policy  objectives.  It  sup¬ 
ports  and  supplements  the  activities  of  USIA,  but  it  also  contributes 
substantially  to  other  overseas  programs  of  the  United  States  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  economic  development,  educational  progress,  and 
cultural  relations. 

I  The  committee  believes  that  the  aforementioned  policy  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and  the  new  financing  arrange¬ 
ments  contemplated  by  the  the  bill  will  contribute  to  the  continuing 
success  of  a  most  valuable  program. 

17.  Western  Hemispheric  Cooperation  (Sec.  12) 

An  amendment  agreed  to  by  the  committee  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that — 

in  view  of  the  friendly  relationship  and  mutual  interests  which 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  President  should,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  other  applicable  legislation,  seek  to  strengthen  co¬ 
operation  m  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  maximum 
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extent  by  encouraging  joint  programs  of  technical  and 
economic  development. 

The  committee  was  moved  to  adopt  this  amendment  by  its  desire  to 
give  some  special  indication  of  its  feeling  that  greater  efforts  should 
be  made  to  strengthen  hemispheric  cooperation  through  joint  develop¬ 
ment  programs.  The  committee  is  not  now  prepared  to  specify  addi¬ 
tional  programs  or  the  precise  actions  which  should  be  taken.  How¬ 
ever,  the  committee  does  think  it  would  be  useful  for  the  Congress 
to  encourage  the  executive  branch  in  seeking  ways  and  means  of 
carrying  out  the  objective  of  the  amendment.  The  committee  also 
hopes  that  the  amendment  will  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  friendly 
feelings  which  the  Congress  holds  toward  the  other  nations  of  this 
hemisphere,  nations  which  have  traditionally  shared  so  many  common 
ideals. 


INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  MORSE  ON  H.  R.  12181 


I  voted  for  H.  R.  12181,  as  amended,  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  reluctantly,  and  only  because  I  believe  that  a  foreign  aid 
program  is  necessary  to  promote  the  national  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  because  it  was  apparent  that  H.  R.  12181,  as  amended,  was 
the  best  bill  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  approve. 
But  the  bill  should  be  further  improved  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
particularly  in  regard  to  its  treatment  of  military  assistance,  defense 
support,  Latin  America,  and  departmental  organization. 

OVEREMPHASIS  ON  MILITARY  AID 

The  emphasis  on  military  aid  in  this  legislation  is  still  too  heavy. 
It  is  almost  as  though  the  United  States  had  never  heard  Communist 
boss  Khrushchev  state  publicly  that  his  country  was  declaring  economic 
war  upon  the  United  States,  because  in  this  bill  we  continue  an 
obsolete  emphasis  upon  military  power  when  the  real  issue  at  stake 
is  one  of  economic  development  and  progress  in  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  reduction  of  $235  million  which  the  committee  made  in  the 
combined  total  of  military  assistance  and  defense  support,  is  grossly 
inadequate.  I  voted  in  committee  for  a  higher  cut  of  $550  million 
and  when  this  failed  I  supported  the  $235  million  cut  as  the  best 
that  could  be  done.  These  items  should  be  further  reduced  on 
the  floor. 

American  foreign  policy  for  years  has  been  much  too  heavily 
military  in  its  emphasis.  This  fact,  in  my  judgment,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  steady  erosion  of  free  world  prestige  and  influence 
in  Asia  and  Africa  and  for  the  steady  accretion  of  Soviet  influence 
in  those  areas.  It  is  unsound  to  devote  more  than  two-thirds  of 
American  military  assistance  to  the  Far  East,  Near  East,  and  south 
Asia,  and  only  about  one-quarter  to  Europe. 

I  support  military  assistance  to  Europe,  where  there  is  the  institu¬ 
tional  and  economic  base  to  make  military  assistance  successful.  I 
am  disturbed  that  more  progress  has  not  been  made  in  meeting 
NATO  force  goals.  But  to  pour  enormous  quantities  of  weapons 
into  such  countries  as  Pakistan  and  Iran  is  not  only  wasteful;  it  is 
positively  harmful  to  our  world  position. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  defense  support  is  a  form  of  military 
aid  and  must  logically  be  regarded  as  military  assistance.  Last  year 
Congress  redefined  “defense  support”  to  separate  it  from  economic 
development  assistance.  It  was  redefined  to  consist  of  “commodities, 
services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  specifically  designed  to 
sustain  and  increase  military  effort.”  The  addition  of  the  word 
“specifically”  made  clearer  the  military  support  purpose  of  this 
assistance  which  is  economic  in  nature. 

Thus,  military  assistance  and  defense  support  must  be  considered 
together,  since  they  have  for  their  purpose  the  strengthening  of 
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military  establishments,  and  not  the  economic  development  of  the 
recipient  countries. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  money  in  this  bill  is  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  military  establishments.  Even  when  combined  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  loan  program  already  authorized,  military  purposes  under  this 
bill  will  account  for  65  percent  of  the  total  in  this  year’s  program. 
About  45  percent  of  the  combined  authorized  foreign  aid  would  be  for 
military  items  alone. 

In  a  day  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  recognized  what  we  should  have 
recognized  long  ago — the  urgency  of  improved  living  standards  for 
the  masses  of  the  world’s  people — it  is  wasteful  and  shortsighted  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  such  heavy  emphasis  upon  military 
assistance  in  our  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  particularly  wasteful  and 
shortsighted  in  its  application  to  non-NATO  countries. 

Moreover,  all  the  aid  in  this  bill  is  in  the  form  of  grant.  Only  the 
economic  assistance  from  the  previously  authorized  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  expected  to  be  recouped.  While  our  contributions  for 
United  Nations  technical  assistance,  bilateral  assistance,  for  refugee 
programs,  for  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  and  atoms  for 
peace  are  highly  desirable  grants,  they  account  for  only  7  percent  of 
this  bill,  and  6  percent  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Since  $625  million  is  authorized  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
it  will  be  seen  that  16  percent  of  this  year’s  foreign  aid  is  in  loan  form 
for  economic  development,  and  65  percent  is  in  grant  form  for  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  under  this  bill. 

i  would  vote  much  more  enthusiastically  for  a  bill  that  reversed 
those  percentages  to  a  rate  somewhere  near  75  percent  in  loans  and 
25  percent  in  grants. 

FOREIGN  AID  LACKS  CLARITY  OF  OBJECTIVE 

xictually,  defense  support  is  a  hodgepodge  which  is  misleading  to 
the  point  of  being  deceptive.  In  part,  it  is  military  aid  disguised  as 
economic  aid.  This  is  the  case  in  countries  where  defense  support  is 
used  to  finance  commodity  imports  which  are  sold  for  local  currency 
which,  in  turn,  is  used  to  pay  local  troops.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
United  States  is  paying  for  foreign  armies.  To  put  it  more  bluntly, 
we  are  hiring  foreign  mercenaries.  This  is  a  great  deal  different  than 
supplying  military  equipment  to  dependable  allies.  History  is  re¬ 
plete  with  examples  of  the  unreliability  of  mercenaries,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  the  lessons  of  history  have  suddenly  become 
invalid. 

In  part,  defense  support  is  also  economic  aid  disguised  as  military. 
This  is  the  case  in  countries  where  it  is  used  to  pay  for  the  exploration 
and  development  of  mineral  resources,  for  the  development  of  electric 
power  production,  for  the  improvement  of  transportation  facilities, 
and  even  for  such  things  as  sanitary  facilities  and  vocational  education 
teacher  training.  It  is  nonsense — worse,  it  is  deceptive — ^to  carry 
out  these  projects  under  the  guise  of  a  military  program. 

The  category  of  defense  support — which,  in  the  administration’s 
request,  amounts  to  $835  million  a  year — badly  needs  a  thorough 
overhauling.  The  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro¬ 
gram  recommended  last  year  that  defense  support  be  abolished  as  a 
separate  category  of  aid.  Every  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee.  Yet  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  continues  to  recoil  from  the  logic  of  what  it 
recommended  when  sitting  as  the  special  committee. 

The  least  that  could  be  done  on  the  Senate  floor  woidd  be  to  reduce 
defense  support  sufficiently  to  squeeze  out  the  most  objectionable  part 
of  it — namely,  the  pay  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Military  assistance 
should  also  l)e  further  reduced,  both  to  reorient  the  emphasis  of  the 
mutual  security  program  and  to  curb  the  administration’s  tendency 
to  arm  too  many  dictators  around  the  world  for  no  reason  other  than 
that  the}"  are  said  to  be  “anti-Communist.” 

LATIN  AMERICAN  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  ALTERED 

The  scope  and  emphasis  of  the  mutual  security  program  should  be 
drastically  altered  in  regard  to  Ijatin  America.  The  committee  took 
a  great  step  forward  in  this  direction  in  adopting  my  amendment 
stating  that  internal  security  requirements  shall  not  normally  be  a 
basis  for  military  assistance  to  Latin  America  and  further  requiring 
the  President  annually  to  review  the  program  to  make  sure  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  based  on  hemispheric  defense  plans.  This  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  reafTirmation  of  what  is  already  the  law,  but  it  will  have, 
I  hope,  a  salutary  effect.  The  administration  has  drifted  far  afield 
from  the  present  requirements  of  the  law. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy  testified  before  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  that — 

*  *  *  the  program  for  Latin  America  *  *  *  is  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  and 
also  a  very  modest  preparation  for  defense  against  any  in¬ 
cursion  from  offshore.  I  suppose  the  maintenance  of  internal 
security  could  be  said  to  involve  some  of  the  internal  con¬ 
flicts  which  seem  to  plague  that  part  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
important  to  this  country  that  internal  security  should  be 
maintained  for  the  interests  of  our  country  militarily,  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  there  is  this  very  modest  program 
down  in  that  part  of  the  world.  (Hearings,  p.  24.) 

My  amendment  stating  that  “internal  security  requirements  shall 
not  normall}^  be  the  basis  for  military  assistance  programs  to  American 
Republics”  was  offered  with  the  intent  of  eliminating  that  considera¬ 
tion  from  hemispheric  defense  plans. 

When  the  executive  branch  commented  on  my  amendment,  it  said  it 
“would  not  oppose  this  amendment,  though  it  should  be  noted  that 
grant  military  assistance  programs  for  Latin  America  have  con¬ 
sistently  been,  and  indeed  are  required  by  law  to  be,  based  on  hemis¬ 
pheric  defense  plans.” 

This  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  law,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts,  and  the  best  witness  to  support 
that  conclusion  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  who  in  a  moment 
of  candor  plainly  admitted  to  the  committee  that  military  assistance 
programs  for  Latin  America  were  “prunarily  for  the  purpose  of  the 
maintenance  of  internal  security.” 

The  way  military  assistance  has  been  carried  out  in  Latin  America 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  difficulties  into  which  we  have  fallen 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Wliat  this  administration  seems  unable  to 
realize  is  that  not  every  revolutionary  is  a  Communist. 
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State  Department  officials  have  testified  time  and  again  to  our 
committee  that  the  United  States  must  not  intervene  or  interfere  in 
any  way  in  the  internal  affairs  of  our  South  American  neighbors. 
Yet  military  assistance  aimed  primarily  at  preserving  internal  security 
is  the  most  direct  kind  of  intervention.  That  it  is  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  status  quo  does  not  change  that  fact.  Unfortunately, 
the  status  quo  in  some  of  these  countries  has  been  so  obnoxious  and 
so  oppressive  of  freedom  that  the  United  States  has  suffered  from  being 
associated  with  it. 

I  approve  of  the  doctrine  of  nonintervention;  but  where  we  depart 
from  it,  then  let  us  intervene  on  the  side  of  human  freedom.  Let  us 
intervene  on  the  side  of  the  tradition  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Simon 
Bolivar.  They  are  the  real  revolutionaries,  whereas  communism  is  a 
reactionary  doctrine.  It  is  one  of  the  tragic  ironies  of  history  that 
the  United  States,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Jeffersonian  ideal, 
has  gotten  so  far  away  from  it  that  it  is  the  Communists  who  are  able 
to  pose  as  representing  the  hope  for  the  future.  ^ 

BILL  CARRIES  UNSOUND  REORGANIZATION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Another  defect  of  the  committee  bill  is  its  provision  creating  the 
office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affau's.  This  is  an 
upgrading  of  the  existing  office  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

This  reorganization  of  the  State  Department,  in  my  judgment,  wiU 
create  a  situation  which  is  administratively  inefficient  and  unworkable. 

It  flies  in  the  face,  not  only  of  sound  principles,  but  also  of  experience. 

In  the  late  1940’s,  there  was  an  office  of  Under  Secretary  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs.  Congress  abolished  the  office  because  it  became 
convinced  that  this  was  not  a  sound  structure  for  the  Department  of 
State. 

We  are  now  asked  to  repeat  the  mistake — ^which  was  once  made 
and  once  rectified — of  creating  such  an  office. 

What  is  basically  wrong  with  this  proposal  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  individual  who  will  hold  the  new  office,  but  with  principles  of  public 
administration. 

There  is  now  in  the  Department  of  State  a  Secretary  who  is  the  . 
principal  officer  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Depart-  | 
ment.  He  has  an  Under  Secretary,  who  acts  for  him  when  the 
Secretary  is  absent.  Then  there  are  3  Deputy  Under  Secretaries — 

1  in  charge  of  political  affairs,  1  in  charge  of  economic  affairs,  and  1  in 
charge  of  administration. 

The  proposal  in  the  committee  bill  would  create  two  Under  Secre¬ 
taries.  It  would  separate  economic  affairs  from  political  affairs  at  a 
very  high  level  in  the  State  Department,  and  this  in  total  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated  in  foreign  relations. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS  REMAIN  TO  BE  CARRIED  OUT 

It  is  in  these  principal  respects — military  assistance,  defense  support, 
Latin  America,  and  departmental  organization — that  H.  R.  12181 
should  be  substantially  improved  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  in 
connection  with  Senate  consideration  of  the  bill,  it  is  well  to  caU 
attention  again  to  the  recommendations  unanimously 'made  last  year 
by  the  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  and  to 
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how  little  has  been  done  to  implement  these  recommendations.  Here 
is  the  score  sheet: 

1.  Recommendation:  “The  objectives  of  the  various  foreign  aid 
programs  should  be  separated,  refined,  and  restated,  as  necessary,  by 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress.” 

Action:  None.  If  anything,  the  confusion  is  worse. 

2.  Recommendation:  “Military  aid  should  be  continued  and  efforts 
consistent  with  national  security  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  expenditures.” 

Action:  A  token  reduction  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  administration  request  would  support  continuation  of  the  present 
rate  of  expenditures. 

3.  Recommendation:  “Supporting  aid  should  be  continued  and 
efforts  consistent  with  national  security  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  expenditure  *  *  *.  In  this  connection,  it  (i.  e.,  the 
special  committee)  calls  special  attention  to  the  following:  (1)  The 
question  of  unrealistic  exchange  rates  as  they  affect  the  cost  of 

\  supporting  aid;  (2)  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  criteria  now 
being  employed  by  the  executive  branch  in  determining  areas  of 
critical  importance  to  the  United  States  and  emergency  situations; 
and  (3)  the  question  of  separating  from  what  is  now  defense  support 
that  aid  which  in  fact  should  be  classified  as  development  assistance.” 

Action:  Supporting  aid — which  the  special  committee  defined  as 
grant  economic  aid  to  support  United  States  objectives  of  whatever 
kind — has  not  been  created  as  a  separate  aid  category,  but  is  still 
divided  between  defense  support  and  special  assistance. 

Some  progress  has  been  made,  administratively,  in  improving  un¬ 
realistic  exchange  rates. 

The  criteria  employed  by  the  executive  branch  in  determining  areas 
of  critical  importance  to  the  United  States  are  substantially  unchanged. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  separating  from  what  is  now  defense 
support  that  aid  which  in  fact  should  be  classified  as  development 
assistance,  with  exception  cited  above. 

4.  Recommendation:  “Technical  assistance  should  be  continued  sub¬ 
stantially  as  at  present.” 

Action:  This  recommendation  has  been  carried  out. 

.  5.  Recommendation:  “Economic  development  assistance  should  be 

F  put  on  a  repayable  basis  through  the  mechanism  of  a  development 
fund. 

Action:  This  recommendation  has  been  carried  out,  but  the  fund 
is  inadequately  financed. 

6.  Recommendation:  “Military  aid  should  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  foreign  policy  direction  of  this  aid 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

Action:  Carried  out. 

7.  Recommendation:  “Responsibility  for  supporting  aid  should  rest 
with  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

Action:  The  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  all  nonmilitary 
assistance. 

8.  Recommendation:  “Consideration  should  be  given  to  separating 
the  administration  of  technical  assistance  and  the  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  fund  from  the  administration  of  other  forms  of  aid.” 
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Action:  H.  R.  12181  incorporates  the  development  fund  and  thereby 
gives  it  a  measure  of  separateness.  Technical  assistance  and  other 
nonmilitary  aid  are  still  administered  together. 

9.  Recommendation:  “Present  coordinating  arrangements  for  inter¬ 
relating  foreign  aid  policies  with  other  activities  abroad  should  be 
reexamined  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  and  revised  as  necessary 
to  insure  greater  effectiveness.” 

Action:  None.  It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  Congress 
to  relate  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  United  States 
Information  Agency,  Export-Import  Bank,  and  United  States  delega¬ 
tions  to  various  international  organizations,  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

10.  Recommendation:  “Personnel  policies  for  foreign  aid  admin¬ 
istration  shoidd  be  reexamined  by  the  executive  branch  in  the  light 
of  the  committee’s  other  recommendations  with  a  view  to  securing 
satisfactory  conditions  of  employment  for  essential  personnel  while 
limiting  the  number  of  this  personnel  by  utilizing,  where  appropriate, 
private  contractors  and  universities  and  skilled  personnel  from  other 
Government  departments  in  carrying  out  the  aid  programs.” 

Action:  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  personnel 
training  programs,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

11.  Recommendation:  “Future  legislation  should  make  clear  the 
distinction  of  purpose  and  function  as  between  these  principal  cate¬ 
gories  of  aid:  Military  aid,  supporting  aid,  technical  assistance,  and 
economic  development  assistance.” 

Action:  None. 

12.  Recommendation:  “An  economic  development  fund  should  be 
established  to  provide  assistance  on  a  repayable  basis  to  other  inde¬ 
pendent  nations  for  economic  development  purposes.” 

Action:  This  has  been  done,  but,  as  noted  above,  the  fund  is 
inadequately  financed. 

These  recommendations  are  as  valid  now  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
It  is  regrettable  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  carry  them  out. 

(Signed)  Wayne  Morse. 


APPENDIX 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

itt  Hi  Hi  in  A  it 

Sec.  2.  Statement  of  Policy. — (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizing  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  are  endangered  as  long  as  international  communism  and 
the  nations  it  controls  continue  by  threat  of  military  action,  use  of 
economic  pressure,  internal  subversion,  or  other  means  to  attempt 
to  bring  under  their  domination  peoples  now  free  and  independent  and 
continue  to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self-government  to  peoples 
and  nations  once  free  but  now  subject  to  such  domination,  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  as  long  as  such 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  seemity  of  the  United 
States  persists  to  make  available  to  free  nations  and  peoples  upon 
request  assistance  of  such  nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  United 
States  deems  advisable  compatible  with  its  own  stability,  strength, 
and  other  obligations,  and  as  may  be  needed  and  effectively  used  by 
such  free  nations  and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain  then-  freedom. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congi'ess  that  inasmuch  as — 

(1)  the  United  States,  through  mutual  security  programs, 
has  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  economic  recovery 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe; 

(2)  due  in  part  to  those  programs,  it  has  been  possible  for 
such  nations  to  achieve  complete  economic  recovery  and  to  regain 
their  military  strength ;  and 

(3)  certain  other  friendly  nations  of  the  world  remain  in 
need  of  assistance  in  order  that  they  may  defend  themselves 
against  aggression  and  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

those  nations  that  have  been  assisted  in  then-  recovery  should,  in  the 
future,  share  with  the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent  the  financial 
burden  of  providing  aid  to  those  countries  which  are  still  in  need  of 
assistance  of  the  type  provided  under  this  Act. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  under  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  self-government  or  independence  under  circumstances  which 
will  enable  them  to  assume  an  equal  station  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  and  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  for  self-government  or 
independence. 
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(d)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Republic  of  India  to  its  people,  to  democratic  values  and  institu¬ 
tions,  and  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  world.  Consequently ,  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  join  with 
other  nations  in  providing  support  of  the  type,  magnitude,  and  duration, 
adequate  to  assist  India  to  complete  successfully  its  current  program  for 
economic  development. 

TITLE  I— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 
Chapter  I.  Military  Assistance 

4:  4:  >|c  4:  4:  >|c 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
[1958]  1959  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
[$1,600,000,000]  $1,800,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

4:  .1^  4c  4=  *  *  4: 

Sec.  105.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military  Assistance. — (a) 
Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any  nation 
whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  shall  have  de¬ 
termined  to  be  important  to  the  secmdty  of  the  United  States  and 
which  is  otherwise  eligible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment  and 
materials  furnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available  solely 
to  maintain  the  internal  security  and  legitimate  self-defense  of  the 
recipient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area  or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures  consistent 
with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  shall  be 
satisfied  that  such  equipment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to  under¬ 
take  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  nation. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  particular 
areas: 

(1)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  European 
cooperation  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of  further 
efforts  toward  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  as  a  means  of  building  strength,  establishing 
security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In 
order  to  provide  further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the 
Congress  believes  it  essential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  admin¬ 
istered  as  to  support  concrete  measures  to  promote  greater 
political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unifica¬ 
tion  in  Europe. 

(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the  Near 
East  and  Africa  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area  shall  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  plans  and  arrange¬ 
ments  which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 
the  recipient  nation  to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  Asia,  the  President 
shall  give  the  fullest  assistance,  as  far  as  possible  directly,  to  the 
free  peoples  in  that  area,  including  the  Associated  States  of 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  organi¬ 
zation,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
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establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed 
to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard 
basic  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect  their  security  and 
independence. 

(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other  American 
Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation  to 
participate  in  missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  President  annually  shall  review  such  findings 
and  shall  determine  whether  military  assistance  is  necessary. 
Internal  security  requirements  shall  not  normally  be  the  basis  for 
military  assistance  programs  to  American  Republics. 

Chapter  3 — Defense  Support 

Sec.  131.  Gener.4.l  Authority. — (a)  The  President  is  here 
authorized  to  furnish,  to  nations  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
military  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title,  or  to  nations  which 
have  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective  defense 
arrangement,  commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance 
specifically  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort.  In 
furnishing  such  assistance,  the  President  may  provide  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  and  transfer  from  any  source  of  any  commodity  or  service 
(including  processing,  storing,  transporting,  marine  insurance,  and 
repairing)  or  any  technical  information  and  assistance. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  £$750,000,000,]  $835,000,000 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  commodities  in 

the  United  States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  available  for 
marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance  is  placed 
on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  practice 
prevailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II:  Provided,  That 
in  the  event  a  participating  country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or 
regulation,  discriminates  against  any  marine  insurance  company 
authorized  to  do  business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  then 
commodities  purchased  with  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined 
for  such  country  shall  be  insured  in  the  United  States  against  marine 
risk  wdth  a  company  or  companies  authorized  to  do  a  marine  insurance 
business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section  in  Korea  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  section 
without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  and  (2)  the  authority 
provided  in  section  307  may  be  exercised  in  furnishing  assistance 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and  funds  available  under  this 
section  may  be  used  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  without  regard  to  section  409 
of  this  Act. 
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Chapter  4. — General  Provisions  Relating  to  Mutual  Defense 

Assistance 

******* 

Sec.  142.  Agreements. — (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
nation  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall  have  agreed  to — 

(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good 
will,  and  maintaining  world  peace; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  elim¬ 
inate  causes  of  international  tension; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which  it  has  assumed 
under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreement  or  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability, 
the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources, 
facilities,  and  general  economic  condition  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to 
develop  its  defense  capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utilization  of 
the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in  furtherance  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  transfer  of  title  to 
or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  materials,  information,  or 
services,  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  President; 

(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  information 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
United  States  or  to  and  among  other  nations  to  further  the  policies 
and  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review  by  the  United 
States  representatives  of  programs  of  assistance  authorized  under 
this  title,  including  the  utilization  of  any  such  assistance  and 
provide  the  United  States  with  full  and  complete  information 
with  respect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require.  ( 

(b)  In  cases  where  any  commodity  is  to  be  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  under  arrangements  which 
will  result  in  the  accrual  of  proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation  from  the 
import  or  sale  thereof,  such  assistance  shall  not  be  furnished  unless 
the  recipient  nation  shall  have  agreed  to  establish  a  Special  Accomit, 

(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  nation 
in  amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

(11)  make  available  to  the  United  States  such  portion  of  the 
Special  Account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum  requirement  has  been 
applicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act;  and 

(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Accomit  for  programs 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
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which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be 
available:  Provided,  That  if  amounts  in  such  remainder  exceed  the 
req^uirements  of  such  programs,  the  recipient  nation  may  utilize  such 
excess  amounts  for  other  purposes  agreed  to  by  the  llnited  States 
which  are  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which  remain  in  the  Account 
upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  nation  under  this  Act  shall  be 
disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Act 
or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

4c  4:  ^  ^  4c 

TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  201.  Decl.\r.^tion  of  Purpose. — -The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their  efforts  to 
further  their  economic  development,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their 
freedom,  is  important  to  the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  further  recognizes  the  necessity  in  some  cases 
of  assistance  to  such  peoples  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these  efforts. 
The  Congress  accordingly  reaffirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to  strengthen 
friendly  foreign  countries  by  encouraging  the  development  of  their 
economies  through  a  competitive  free  enterprise  system;  to  minimize 
or  eliminate  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital  and 
international  trade;  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  a  climate  favorable  to 
the  investment  of  private  capital;  and  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help 
and  mututal  cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their 
economic  resources  and  to  increase  their  productive  capabilities. 

Sec.  202.  General  Authority. — -[(a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  “Development  Loan  Fund”  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  “the  Fund”)  to  be  used  by  the  President  to 
finance  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  this 
title.]  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  created 
as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  President,  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  “Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund”  {hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  “Fund”) 
'which  shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name.  The  Fund  shall  have 
its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for 
purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  It  may 
establish  offices  in  such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

(b)  [To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President]  The 
Fund  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  loans,  credits,  or  guaranties,  or  to 
engage  in  other  financing  operations  or  transactions  (not  to  include 
grants  or  direct  purchases  of  equity  seemuties) ,  to  or  with  such  nations, 
organizations,  persons  or  other  entities,  and  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions,  as  [he]  it  may  determine,  taking  into  account  (1)  whether 
financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  [and]  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives 
reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of  economic 
resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive  capacities  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  (4)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the 
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economy  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus,  of  the  activity  and  the  financing  operation  or  transaction 
involved.  Loans  shall  be  made  [from]  by  the  Fund  only  on  the  basis 
of  firm  commitments  by  the  borrowers  to  make  repayment  and  upon 
a  finding  that  there  are  reasonable  prospects  of  such  repayment.  The 
Fund  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  support  and  encourage  private 
investment  and  other  private  participation  furthering  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  and  it  shall  be  administered  so  as  not  to  compete  with  private 
investment  capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  provisions  of  section 
955  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any 
person,  including  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  associa¬ 
tion,  from  acting  for  or  participating  with  the  Fund  in  any  operation  or 
transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any  obligation  issued  in  connection  with 
any  operation  or  transaction,  engaged  in  by  the  Fund.  The  authority 
of  section  401  (a)  of  this  Act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  title  or  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act 
of  1951  with  respect  to  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  section  501 
of  this  Act  be  used  to  increase  or  decrease  the  funds  available  under 
this  title.  No  guaranties  of  equity  investment  against  normal  busi¬ 
ness-type  risks  shall  be  made  available  under  this  subsection.  [The 
Manager  of  the  Fund  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on  each  financing 
operation  or  transaction  involving  the  Fund’s  assets.  Such  report 
shall  be  made  at  the  time  such  financing  operation  or  transaction  is 
consummated.]  The  President's  semi-annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  operations  under  this  Act,  as  provided  for  in  section  534  of  this  Act, 
shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  Capitalization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
advances  to  the  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000.  In  addition,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  for  advances  to  the  Fund  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959,  not  to  exceed  $625,000,000. 

Sec.  204.  Fiscal  Provisions. — (a)  All  receipts  from  activities  or 
transactions  under  this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  [President]  Fund  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  obligations  [against  the  Fund]  in 
amounts  which  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  assets  of  the  Fund. 
The  term  “assets  of  the  Fund”  as  used  in  this  section  shall  mean  the 
amount  of  liquid  assets  of  the  Fund  at  any  given  time  including  any 
amount  of  capitalization  [authorized]  made  available  pursuant  to 
section  203  (a)  of  this  Act  which  has  not  been  advanced  to  the 
Fund  as  of  such  time.  The  assets  of  the  Fund  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  any  obligations  or  expenditures  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  title. 

[(c)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  respect  to  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  President  shall 
prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  program  in  accordance  with 
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the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended;  and  he  shall  cause  to  bo  maintained  an  integral  set  of 
accounts  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  accordance  with  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial 
corporate  transactions  provided  by  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  required.] 

(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly-owned  Government  corpora¬ 
tion  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

Sec.  205.  AIanagement,  Powers  and  Authorities. — [(a)  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent'  of  the  Senate,  appoint  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  of  the  Department  of  State  a 
Manager  of  the  Fund.  The  office  of  Manager  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
in  addition  to  other  offices  provided  for  by  law,  and  the  compensation 
for  such  office  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a  year. 

[(b)  The  President  shall  also  establish  a  Loan  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
who  shall  be  chairman,  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  shall,  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  establish  basic  financial  terms  and  conditions 
for  the  operations  and  transactions  of  the  Fund.] 

(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors 
{hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  “Board”)  consisting  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be  chairman, 
the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  Fund,  and  the  United  States  Executive  Director  on  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  Board 
shall  carry  out  its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  participated 
in  by  a  quorum;  and  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for  organ¬ 
ization  purposes  when  and  where  called  by  the  Chairman.  The  Board 
may,  in  addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary  or  appropriate  actions  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  the  Fund,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal 
by-laws  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business,  and  the  performance  of  the 
authorities,  powers  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and  its  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  under  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations  in  connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  for  purposes  of  business  of  the  Fund. 

(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  who  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  a  year.  There  shall 
also  be  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  whose  compensation 
shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a  year,  and  three  other  officers 
of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  and  whose 
compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year.  Ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  by 
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the  Board.  The  Managing  Director,  in  his  capacity  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  Fund  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board.  During 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Managing  Director,  or  in  the  etient  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing  Director,  the  Deputy  Managing 
Director  shall  act  as  Managing  Director  or,  if  the  Deputy  Managing 
Director  is  also  absent  or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  ATanaging 
Director  is  vacant  such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate  shall 
act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  positions  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

(c)  [In  carrying  out  his  functions  with  respect  to  this  title,  the 
Manager  of  the  Fund  rnay]  The  fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and 
authorities  vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned  to  the  Fund  or  its  officers 
or  the  Board,  may  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts,  leases, 
agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on  such  terms  as  [may  be  deemed] 
it  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government 
agency,  or  with  any  person,  partnership,  association,  corporation, 
organization,  or  other  entity,  public  or  private,  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion;  accept  and  use  gifts  or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or  property 
(real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible) ;  contract  for  the 
services  of  attorneys;  determine  the  character  of  and  necessity  for 
obligations  and  expenditures  [under  this  title]  of  the  Fund,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to 
provisions  of  law  specificially  applicable  to  Government  corporations ; 
acquhe  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such 
consideration  as  [the  Manager  of]  the  Fund  shall  determine  to  be 
reasonable,  through  purchase,  exchange,  discount,  rediscount,  public 
or  private  sale,  negotiation,  assignment,  exercise  of  option  or  con¬ 
version  rights,  or  otherwise,  for  cash  or  credit,  with  or  without  endorse¬ 
ment  or  guaranty,  any  property,  real,  personal,  mixed,  tangible  or 
intangible,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mortgages,  bonds,  debentures 
(including  convertible  debentures),  liens,  pledges,  and  other  collateral 
or  security,  contracts,  claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of 
exchange,  acceptances  including  bankers’  acceptances,  cable  transfers 
and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  ownership  (provided  that 
equity  securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased  although  such  securi¬ 
ties  may  be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion 
rights  or  through  enforcement  of  liens,  pledges  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a 
previously  incurred  indebtedness),  and  guarantee  payment  against 
any  instrument  above  specified;  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of 
commitment;  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations  assigned  to  or 
held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to,  [the  Manager 
of]  the  Fund,  and,  as  [the  Manager  of]  the  Fund  may  determine, 
refer  any  such  obligations,  or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
collection ;  adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed;  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  its 
officers,  attorneys,  agents  and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums  thereon; 
sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  {provided  that  no  attachment, 
injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be 
issued  against  the  Fund  or  any  oijice  thereof,  including  the  Board  or  any 
member  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity  or  against  property  or  funds 
owned  or  held  by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his  official  capacity); 
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exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent  or  decedent's 
estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  purchase  one 
passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
replace  such  vehicle  from  time  to  time  as  necessary;  use  the  United  States 
mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government;  and  otherwise  take  any  and  all 
actions  determined  by  [the  Manager  of]  the  Fund  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  in  making,  cariying  out,  servicing,  compromising,  liquidating, 
or  otherwise  dealing  with  or  realizing  on  any  transaction  or  operation 
[authorized  b}^  this  title.]  or  in  carrying  out  any  function.  Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from  the 
application  of  sections  507  (6)  and  2679  of  Title  28,  United  States  Code 
or  of  section  367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  316)  or  to  authorize 
the  Fund  to  borrow  any  funds  from  any  source  without  the  express 
legislative  permission  of  the  Congress.  The  Export-Import  Bank  shall 
administer  loans  made  from  the  Fund,  as  provided  in  section  505  (b) 
of  this  Act. 

{d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective  appropriation  or  fund 
used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay  or  compensation,  to  the  civil-service 
retirement  and  disability  fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  J)  (a)  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  2254a),  except  that 
such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the  total  basic  salaries  {as 
defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Fund  covered  by  that 
Act,  the  per  centum  rate  determined  annually  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total  nor7nal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  over  the  employee  deduction  rate  specified  in 
said  section  4  {<T)-  The  Fund  shall  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly 
from  such  appropriation  or  fund,  to  the  employees’  compensation  fund, 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of 
benefits  and  other  payments  made  from  such  fund  on  account  of  injuries 
and  deaths  of  its  employees  which  may  hereafter  occur.  The  Fund  shall 
also  pay  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  administration  of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees, 
as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

{e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  be  transferred  as  of  such  date 
to  the  body  corporate  created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  In  addition, 
records,  personnel  and  property  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Director  and  the  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  or  as  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  be  transferred  to  the  Fund.  Obligations  and  liabilities  incurred 
against,  and  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with  respect 
to,  the  Development  Loan  Fund  during  the  period  between  August  14, 1957 
and  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are 
hereby  transferred  to,  and  accepted  and  assumed  by,  the  body  corqwrate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  A  person  serving  as  Manager  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not,  by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  that  Act, 
require  reappointment  in  order  to  serve  in  the  Office  of  Managing  Director 
provided  for  in  section  205  (b)  of  this  Act. 
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TITLEIIII— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

^  ^  :f:  :)( 

Sec.  304.  Authorization. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  to  remain  available  until  expended  not 
to  exceed  [$151,900,000]  $150,000,000  Jor  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  305.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds. — Funds  made  available 
under  section  304  may  be  expended  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form 
of  equipment  or  commodities  only  where  necessary  for  instruction  or 
demonstration  purposes. 

Sec.  306.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation  and  Related 
Proqrams. — ^As  one  means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  this  Act,  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  participate  in  multi¬ 
lateral  technical  cooperation  and  related  programs  carried  on  by  the 
United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States,  their  related 
organizations,  and  other  international  organizations,  wherever  prac¬ 
ticable.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  authorized 
by  section  304,  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  [$15,500,000]  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  for 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance  and  such  related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  33.33  per  centum 
contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  the  United 
States  contribution  [to  this  program]  for  such  purpose  may  constitute 
for  the  calendar  year  1958  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  45  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  contributed  [to  the  program]  for  such  purpose 
for  that  period,  for  the  calendar  year  1959  as  much  as  but  not  to 
exceed  38  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  [to  the  pro¬ 
gram] /or  such  purpose  for  that  period  and  for  the  calendar  year  1960 
as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  33.33  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
contributed  [to  the  program]  for  such  purpose  for  that  period. 

(6)  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  for  contributions  to 
the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  400.  Special  Assistance. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  not  to 
exceed  [$250,000,000]  $212,000,000  for  use  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  specify  for  assistance  designed  to  maintain  or  pro¬ 
mote  political  or  economic  stability[,  or  for  assistance  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  title  I,  section  304,  section  405,  or  section  407  of  this  Act. 
$50,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  401  (a)]. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  development  in  Latin 
America  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum  preference  shall  be  given  to  (A)  proj- 
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ects  or  programs  that  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting  health, 
education,  and  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a  vvdiole  or  among  a  group  or 
groups  of  countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint  health,  education,  and 
sanitation  assistance  programs  undertaken  by  members  of  tlie  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States,  and  (C)  such  land  resettlement  programs 
as  will  contribute  to  the  resettlement  of  foreign  and  native  migrants  in 
the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  country  of  the  area,  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  economic  development  and  agricultural  and  industrial 
productivity:  Provided,  That  assistance  under  this  sentence  shall 
emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible,  and  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  assistance  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  505. 

(c)  The  jPresident  is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools 
and  libraries  abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United 
^States,  and  servmg  as  study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and 
practices  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any  other  Act  author¬ 
izing  assistance  of  this  kind.  Further,  in  addition  to  the  authority 
contamed  in  this  subsection,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  make  a  special  and  particular  effort  to  utilize  foreign 
currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  the  pm'poses  of  this 
subsection. 

Sec.  401.  President’s  Special  Authority  and  {Contingency 
Fund.— 

(a)  Of  the  funds  made  available  for  use  under  this  Act,  not  to 
exceed  $150,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  for  [such 
use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act,]  use  under  this  subsection  by  sub¬ 
section  (6)  of  this  section  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year,  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  any  Act  appropriating  funds  [pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in]  for  use  under  this  Act,  in  furtherance  of 
any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the  President  determines  that 
^such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Not  to 
^exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  [section]  sub¬ 
section  may  be  expended  for  any  selected  persons  who  are  residing  in 
or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungar>^, 
Eumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  or  the 
Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  German}^  or 
any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and 
any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  eitlier  to  form  such 
persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces  supporting  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other  purposes,  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  assistance  will  contribu-te  to  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Certifica¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  he  has  expended  amounts  under  this  Act 
not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the 
nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for 
such  amounts.  Not  more  than  $30,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  [section]  subsection  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  nation 
in  any  fiscal  year. 
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(6)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  for  assistance  authorized 
by  this  Act,  other  than  by  title  II,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance.  $100,000,000 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  he  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

[b  J  (c)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  Congress  joins  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  pro¬ 
claiming  the  hope  that  the  peoples  who  have  been  subjected  to  the 
captivity  of  communist  despotism  shall  again  enjoy  the  right  of  self- 
determination  within  a  framework  which  will  sustain  the  peace;  that 
they  shall  again  have  the  right  to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live,  and  that  sovereign  rights  of  self-government 
shall  be  restored  to  them  all  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  Funds  available  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  be  used  for  programs  of  information,  relief,  exchange  of  persons, 
education,  and  resettlement,  to  encourage  the  hopes  and  aspirations^ 
of  peoples  who  have  been  enslaved  by  communism.  * 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  Funds. — Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  [19583  pursuant  to  this  Act 
(other  than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  title  II),  not  less  than 
$175,000,000  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign 
currencies  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof 
produced  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  or  products  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  as  to  pricing  and  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  expressed 
in  section  101  of  said  Act.  Foreign  currency  proceeds  accruing  from 
such  sales  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  on  the  purposes  of  section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  which  are  in  harmony  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
President  may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or 
organizations  of  nations  to  use  for  such  purposes  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  section. 

[Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control  Areas. — Thei 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  commodities,  services,  and^ 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  nations  and  areas  for  which  the 
United  States  has  responsibility  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint  control  arrangements  where 
found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $11,500,000  to  carry 
out  this  section. 3 

Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — Upon  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter 
deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Repubhc  of  Germany  (or 
any  supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement)  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special 
Account  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement,  and  currency 
which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  said  account,  and  any  portion 
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of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  pursuant  to  section  [403]  400  (a)  of  this  Act,  may  be  used 
for  expenses  necessary  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of 
the  United  States  in  Germany,  including  responsibilities  arising  under 
the  supreme  authorit}^  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  Jime  5,  1945, 
and  under  contractual  arrangements  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Expenditures  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  amounts  and  under  conditions  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  after  consultation  with  the  official  primarily  responsible  for 
administration  of  programs  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  law  which  the  President  determines  must 
be  disregarded  in  order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or  objectives. 

Sec.  405.  Migkants,  Refugees,  .\nd  Escapees. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  membership  for  the  United 
States  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
in  accordance  with  its  constitutional  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
October  19,  1953.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  ma}’'  be  necessary  from  time  to  tune  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
wStates  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee  and  all  necessary  salaries 
and  expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to  facilitate  the  migration  to 
the  other  American  Republics  of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of 
the  Ryukyu  Island  Archipelago  under  United  States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
[1958  not  to  exceed  $2,233,000  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Fund.]  1969  not  to  exceed  $1 ,200,000  for  contributions  to  the 
porgram  of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for 
assistance  to  refugees  under  his  mandate. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  not  to  exceed  [$5,500,000]  $8,600,000 
for  continuation  of  activities,  including  care,  training,  and  resettle¬ 
ment,  which  have  been  undertaken  for  selected  escapees  under  section 
401  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  Welfare. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  e.xceed  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959 
for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969  not  to  exceed  [$65,000,000]  $25,000,000  to  be  used  to  make 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East;  Provided,  That  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for  repatriation  or  resettlement  of  such  refugees.  In  determining  whether 
or  not  to  continue  furnishing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the 
Near  East,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  whether  Israel  and 
the  Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement 
and  repatriation  of  such  refugees,  VTienever  the  President  shall 
determine  that  it  would  more  effectively  contribute  to  the  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  resettlement  of  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East, 
he  may  e.xpend  any  part  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this 
section  through  any  other  agency  he  may  designate. 
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Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges. — (a)  In  order  to  further  the 
efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  nations  and  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  President  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  of  such  nations  and  areas  on  ship¬ 
ments  by  United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with 
the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the 
making  available  by  that  nation  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port 
of  entry  of  the  receiving  nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of 
the  consignee. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1059  not  to  exceed  [$2,200,000]  $2,100,000 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(d)  In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may  be 
used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  President,  to  pay  ocean  freight 
charges  on  shipments  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  including 
commodities  made  available  pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal 
abroad  of  United  States  agricultural  surpluses. 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1969  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  accordance  with  section  303  of  that  Act,  funds  made  available 
for  carrying  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in  such  amounts  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  direct. 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  and  Other  Expenses. — (a)  Whenever 
possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for  in 
the  currency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is  incurred. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  [1958]  1959  not  to  exceed  [$32,750,000] 
$31 ,000,000  for  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident  to  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I  and 
title  II)  and  functions  under  the  Agidcultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  follow¬ 
ing)  performed  by  any  agency  or  officer  administering  nonmilitary 
assistance. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
State  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year,  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  administrative  expenses  which 
are  incurred  for  Junctions  oj  the  Department  under  this  Act  or  for 
normal  functions  of  the  Department  which  relate  to  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel,  including 
Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
and  services  and  for  other  administrative  and  operating  purposes 
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(other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  fmids  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  413.  Excouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private 
Participation. — (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free 
enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of 
living  essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of 
the  free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations  to  increase 
the  flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  com¬ 
petition,  to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical 
efficiency  of  their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to 
strengthen  free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of 
United  States  enterprise  toward  economic  strength  of  other  free 
nations,  through  private  trade  and  investment  abroad,  private 
participation  in  the  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  (including 
the  use  of  private  trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
in  carrying  out  such  programs),  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical 
information  on  the  matters  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President — 

(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  draw  the  attention  of 
private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  other  free  nations; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  program  of  negotiating  treaties  for 
commerce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include 
provisions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  invest¬ 
ment  to,  and  its  equitable  treatment  in,  nations  participating  in 
programs  under  this  Act; 

(3)  shall,  consistent  with  the  security  and  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  seek  compliance  by  other  countries  or  a  dependent 
area  of  any  country  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade  and 
taxes  and  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  Act  or 
other  authority  to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to  assist 
United  States  citizens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result  of 
measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  dependent  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty;  and 

(4)  may  make,  through  [the  agency  primarily]  an  agency 
responsilde  for  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  under  this 
Act,  until  June  30,  1967,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  him,  guaranties  to  any  person  of  investments  in  connection 
with  projects,  including  expansion,  modernization,  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  existing  enterprises,  in  any  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  institute  the  guaranty  program:  Provided, 
That — 

(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  as 
furthering  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  by  the  nation 
concerned ; 

(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring 
any  or  all  of  the  following: 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other 
cmrencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies  received  by  such 
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person  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  project, 
as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved 
project  which  shall  be  found  by  the  President  to  have 
been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or 
confiscation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  by  reason  of  war; 

(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pursuant  to 
a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  such  payment  is 
made  shall  become  the  propertj^  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  subrogated 
to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith; 

(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  dollars  invested  in  the  project  by  such  person  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or  profits  on 
said  project  to  the  extent  provided  by  such  guaranty,  and 
shall  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  3Tars  from 
the  date  of  issuance; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  1  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause 
(i)  of  subparagraph  (B),  and  not  exceeding  4  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under  clause  (ii)  of  such  sub- 
paragraph,  and  all  fees  collected  hereunder  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  in  discharge  of  liabilities  under  guaranties 
made  under  this  section  until  such  time  as  all  such  liabilities 
have  been  discharged  or  have  expired,  or  until  all  such  fees 
have  been  expended  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section :  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  fee  to  he  charged 
for  a  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing 
contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  he  similarly  re¬ 
duced;’ ;  and  insert  after  ^Director  of  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration’  both  times  it  appears  in  subparagraph 

(F)  ‘or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may  designate ; 

(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to 
a  total  face  value  of  $500,000,000  exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties  heretofore  and  hereafter  issued  pursuant 
to  section  1011  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1442),  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1509  (b) 
(3)) :  Provided,  That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and 
remaining  after  all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed  in 
connection  therewith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or  other¬ 
wise  terminated,  and  funds  realized  after  June  30,  1955, 
from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (C),  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to 
other  guaranties,  and  the  foregoing  limitation  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  become  available. 
Any  payments  made  to  discharge  liabilities  under  guaran¬ 
ties  issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees 
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collected  under  subparagraph  (E)  as  long  as  such  fees  are 
available,  and  thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (C)  and  notes  which  have  been  issued  under 
authority  of  paragraph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  and  authorized  to  be  issued 
under  this  paragraph  by  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  or  such  other  officer  as  the  Pres¬ 
ident  may  designate,  when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities 
under  any  such  guaranty:  Provided,  That  all  guaranties  issued 
after  June  30,  1956,  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be 
considered  for  the  purposes  of  sections  3679  (31  U.  S.  C. 
665)  and  3732  (41  U.  S.  C.  11)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended,  as  obligations  only  to  the  extent  of  the  probable 
ultimate  net  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  guaranties; 
and  the  President  shall,  in  the  submission  to  the  Congress 
of  the  reports  required  by  section  534  of  this  Act,  include 
information  on  the  operation  of  this  paragraph:  Provided 
further.  That  at  all  times  funds  shall  be  allocated  to  all  out¬ 
standing  guaranties  issued  prior  to  July  1,  1956,  exclusive 
of  informational  media  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  section 
1011  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1442),  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  face  value 
of  said  guaranties.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may  designate  is  authorized 
to  issue  notes  (in  addition  to  the  notes  heretofore  issued 
pursuant  to  paragraph  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Act  of  1948,  as  amended)  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$37,500,000,  and  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions  applica¬ 
ble  to  notes  issued  pursuant  to  said  paragraph  111  (c)  (2); 

(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  shall  be 
administered  under  broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — 

(i)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  associa¬ 
tion  created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  Territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

(ii)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any  contribution 
of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents, 
processes,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of 

(1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  project, 
(3)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of 
any  such  project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods 
items  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract  pro¬ 
viding  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  investment 
is  made. 
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Sec.  414.  Munitions  Control. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  control,  in  furtherance  of  -world  peace  and  the  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  implements  of  war,  including  technical  data  relating  thereto, 
other  than  by  a  United  States  Governm.ent  agency.  The  President 
is  authorized  to  designate  those  articles  which  shall  be  considered 
as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  including  technical 
data  relating  thereto,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  section,  every 
person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or 
importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  including 
technical  data  relating  thereto,  designated  by  the  President  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  register  with  the  United  States  Government 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  section  and  in  addition, 
shall  pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  such 
regulations.  Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  return  to  the  United 
States  jor  sale  in  the  United  States  {other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  oj  the 
United  States  and  its  allies)  of  any  military  firearms  of  United  States 
manufacture,  whether  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condition 
in  a  foreign  country.  This  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  similar  firearms 
that  have  been  so  substantially  transformed  as  to  become,  in  ejffect,  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  imder  this  section,  or  who  willfully,  in 
a  registration  or  license  application,  makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  misleading, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both 

Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  Peace. ^ — (a)  The  President  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  assistance  designed  to 
promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
[1958J  1050  not  to  exceed  [$7,000,000]  $5,500,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  any  research  reactor 
made  available  to  another  government  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $350,000. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  appropriate 
United  States  departments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and  continuous 
publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  mediums, 
so  as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the 
assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished  by 
the  United  States.  Such  portions  of  any  research  reactor  furnished 
under  this  section  as  may  be  appropriately  die-stamped  or  labeled  as 
a  product  of  the  United  States  shall  be  so  stamped  or  labeled. 

Sec.  420.  Malaria  Eradication. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  the  disease  of  malaria,  because  of  its  -wide¬ 
spread  prevalence,  debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life, 
constitutes  a  major  deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop 
their  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve 
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their  living  conditions,  and  further  recognizing  that  it  now  appears 
technically  feasible  to  eradicate  this  disease,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  assist  other 
peoples  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  malaria.  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  use  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  {other  than 
chapter  1  title  I,  and  title  II)  to  furnish  to  such  nations,  organizations, 
persons  or  other  entities'  as  he  may  determine,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  [Not  to  exceed  $23,300,000 
of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in 
this  Act  (other  than  title  I,  chapter  1,  and  title  II)  may  be  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carrj’  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.] 


TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  1 — General  Provisions 


*  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  502.  *  *  * 

:(c  :fe  :1c  ^ 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies 
owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  under 
section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  the  Select  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  for  their  local  currency  ex¬ 
penses:  ^Provided,  That  any  such  committee  of  the  Congress  which 
uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full  report  thereof  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (if  the 
committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if 
the  committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Congress),  showing  the  total  amount  of  such 
currency  so  used  in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
^expended]  Provided,  That  each  member  or  employee  of  any  such  com- 
■mittee  shall  make,  to  the  chairman  of  such  committee  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  such  committee,  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
amounts  and  dollar  eouivalent  values  of  each  such  foreign  currency 
expended,  together  with  the  purposes  of  the  expenditure,  including  lodging, 
meals,  transportation,  and  other  purposes.  Within  the  first  thirty  days 
that  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year,  the  chairman  of  each 
such  committee  shall  consolidate  the  reports  of  each  member  and  employee 
of  the  committee  and  forward  said  consolidated  report,  showing  the  total 
itemized  expenditures  of  the  committee  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  (if  the  committee  be  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives) 
or  to  the  committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  be 
a  Senate  committee  or  a  joint  committee).  Each  such  report  submitted 
by  each  committee  shall  be  published  in  the  Congressional  Record  within 
ten  legislative  days  after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  House  or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 
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Sec.  509.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels.— The  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  between  foreign  countries  of  commodities,  materials,  and 
equipment  procured  out  of  local  currency  funds  made  available  or 
derived  from  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following),  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  or  any 
other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commodities,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  equipment  on  United  States  flag  vessels.  Sales  of  fresh 
fruit  and  the  products  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  he  exempt  from  the 
reouirements  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  {Public  Resolution  17,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
as  amended). 

Sec.  510.  Purchase  of  Commodities. — No  funds  made  available 
under  [title  II  or]  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  purchase  adjusted  ^ 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination,  quality,  ^ 
and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales.  [Funds 
made  available  under  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  the  procurement  of  commodities  outside  the  United  States 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  wdll  result  in 
adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with  special 
reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobiliza¬ 
tion  base,  which  outweigh  the  economic  advantages  to  the  United 
States  of  less  costly  procurement  abroad.]  Funds  made  available 
under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  title  III,  and  title  IV  of  this  Act  may  not  he 
used  for  the  procurement  of  a  commodity  outside  the  United  States:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  such  funds  from  and  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  may  be  used  for 
the  procurement  of  a  commodity  outside  the  United  States  if  the  President 
determines  that  such  procurement  will  not  result  in  adverse  e^ffects  upon 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of 
labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh 
the  economic  advantages  to  and  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  less  costly  procurement  abroad.  In  providing  for  the  procurement  d 
of  any  surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by  grant  under" 
this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable  and  where 
in  furtherance  of  the  piuposes  of  this  Act,  authorize  the  procurement 
of  such  surplus  agricultm’al  commodity  only  within  the  United  States 
except  to  the  extent  that  any  such  siuplus  agricultural  commodity  is 
not  available  in  the  United  States  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  requuements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  516.  Prohibition  Against  Debt  Retirement . — None  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  used  to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any 
debt  of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government 
by  any  other  foreign  government;  nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  be  expended 
for  any  purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient 
country  to  make  payment  on  such  debts:  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  that 
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funds  have  been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  government  in  order  to  make  a 
deposit  of  counterpart  and  such  deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the  formula  prescribed  by 
section  lJf2  (b)  of  this  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such  country 
for  any  agreed  purpose  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Chapter  2.  Organization  and  Administration 

Hi  *  4:  *  4:  * 

Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Personnel. — (a)  Any  United  States 
Government  agency  performing  functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be  compensated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  may  be  compensated  at 

|f  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of 
these,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but 
not  in  excess  of  $19,000  per  annum.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Director  may — • 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates 
provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  together  with 
allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder  including,  in  all 
cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under  section  443  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act,  and  persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify  otherwise  in 
cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  employment  or  assignment 

k  exceeds  thirty  months,  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  by 
section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for  persons  appointed  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and,  except  for  policy-making  officials, 
the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons ;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  appoint  and 
assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
functions  under  this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel 
appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including,  in  all  cases, 
the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528  of  that  Act:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions  to  the 
application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State 
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may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  appoint  for  the  duration  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  alien  clerks  and  employees  in  accordance  with 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801).  _ 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  712,  or  any  other  law  containing  similar  authority,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  performing  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
not  accept  from  any  foreign  nation  any  compensation  or  other  benefits. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President  with  such  nations  for  re¬ 
imbursement  to  the  United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  perform¬ 
ing  such  functions. 

******* 

Sec.  537.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds — • 

(a)  Appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  (except  for  chapter  1 
of  title  I),  allocations  to  any  United  States  Government  agency,  from 
other  appropriations,  for  functions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  funds  made  available  for  other  purposes  to  any  agency^ 
administering  nonmilitary  assistance,  shall  be  available  for:  f 

(1)  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  [for  the  fiscal  year  1958]; 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  appropriations,  including  (notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1909  (31  U.  S.  C.  673)) 
expenses  in  connection  with  meetings  of  persons  %vhose  employ¬ 
ment  is  authorized  by  section  530  of  this  Act; 

(3)  emplo3’'ment  of  aliens,  by  contract,  for  services  abroad; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of  aircraft: 
Provided,  That  aircraft  for  administrative  purposes  may  be 
purchased  only  as  specificially  provided  for  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act; 

(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided, 
That,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles  abroad  for  administrative 
purposes  may  be  purchased  for  replacement  only  and  such  vehicles 
may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of 
such  vehicles  and  the  cost,  including  exchange  allowance,  of  each 
such  replacement  shall  not  exceed  $3,300  in  the  case  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mission  or  staff  abroad  estabhshed  J 
under  section  526  of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That  passenger" 
motor  vehicles  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  the  continental 
United  States  only  as  may  be  specificially  provided  in  an  ap¬ 
propriation  or  other  Act ; 

(6)  entertainment  within  the  United  States  (not  to  exceed 
$15,000  in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act) ; 

(7)  exchange  of  funds  withaut  regard  to  section  3651  of  the 
Kevised  Statutes  (31  U.  S.  C.  543),  and  loss  by  exchange; 

(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year  except 
as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act)  of  a  confidential  character  other  than  entertainment: 
Provided,  That  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify, 
shall  be  made  by  an  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance, 
or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  and  every  such  certificate 
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shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein 
specified ; 

(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  in  foreign  countries; 

(10)  rental  or  lease  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  living  quarters  to  house 
personnel;  maintenance,  furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improve¬ 
ments,  and  alterations  to  properties  owned  or  rented  by  the 
United  States  Government  abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water  and 
utilities  for  such  properties; 

(11)  actual  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their 
former  homes  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  of  care  and 
disposition  of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  member  of  the  families 
of  persons  who  may  die  while  such  persons  are  away  from  their 
homes  participating  in  activities  carried  out  with  funds  covered 
by  this  subsection  (a) ; 

(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to  foreign 
participants  engaged  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance,  while  such  participants  are  away  from 
their  homes  in  countries  other  than  the  continental  United  States, 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  Standardized 
Government  Travel  Regulations,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law; 

(14)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foi’eign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801  and  the  following),  not  otherwise 
provided  for; 

(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  abroad; 

(16)  services  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Siu-vey,  and  for  the  pm- 
poses  of  providing  such  services  the  Public  Health  Service  may 
appoint  not  to  exceed  twenty  officers  in  the  regular  corps  of  grades 
above  that  of  senior  assistant,  but  not  above  that  of  director,  as 
otherwise  authorized  in  accordance  with  section  711  of  the  Act 
of  July  1,  1944,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  211a),  and  the  Coast 
and  (leodetic  Siu’vey  may  appoint  for  such  purposes  not  to 
exceed  twenty  commissioned  officers  in  addition  to  those  other¬ 
wise  authorized; 

(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  including  travel  expenses  of  de¬ 
pendents  (including  expenses  during  necessary  stopovers  while 
engaged  in  such  travel)  and  transportation  of  personal  effects, 
household  goods,  and  automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any 
part  of  such  travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  such  travel  or  transportation  may  not  be 
completed  during  that  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost  of  transporting 
to  and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  the  cost  of  storing,  the  furni- 
tm-e  and  household  and  personal  effects  of  any  employee  (i)  for 
not  to  exceed  three  months  after  first  arrival  at  a  new  post,  (ii) 
when  an  employee  is  assigned  to  a  post  to  which  he  cannot  take 
or  at  which  he  is  unable  to  use,  his  fmmiture  and  household 
and  personal  effects,  (hi)  when  such  storage  would  avoid  the 
cost  of  transporting  such  furnitiue  and  effects  from  one  location 
to  another,  (iv)  when  he  is  temporarily  absent  from  his  post 
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under  orders,  or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the  employee 
storage  costs  are  incurred  on  such  fui’niture  and  effects  (includ¬ 
ing  automobiles)  in  connection  with  authorized  travel,  under 
such  regulations  as  an  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assist¬ 
ance;  or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  may  prescribe; 

(18)  payment  of  unusual  expenses  incident  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  official  residences  for  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  serving  in  accordance  with  section  526  of  this  Act. 

(b)  United  States  Government  agencies  are  authorized  to  pay  the 
costs  of  health  and  accident  insm’ance  for  foreign  participants  in  any 
exchange-of-persons  program  or  any  program  of  fm-nishing  technical 
information  and  assistance  administered  by  any  such  agency  while 
such  participants  are  en  route  or  absent  from  their  homes  for  purposes 
of  participation  in  any  such  program. 

(c)  [Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000]  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  406  (a)  of  Public  Law  85-241,  not  to  exceed  $26,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  for  assistance  in  Korea  under  this  Act  may  be  used 
by  the  President  to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire  essential  livings 
quarters,  office  space,  and  supporting  facilities  in  Korea  for  use  by 
personnel  carrying  out  activities  under  this  Act,  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,760,000  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  in  other  countries 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  available  for  such  use 
under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  such 
facilities  for  such  purposes  elsewhere. 

(d)  Funds  made  available  under  section  400  (a)  may  be  used  for 
expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under  section  411  (b)  of  this 
Act)  to  assist  in  carrying  out  functions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 
1691  and  the  following),  delegated  or  assigned  to  any  agency  or  officer 
administering  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of 
training  United  States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  527  (c)  (2)  of  this  Act  (through  interchange  or  other¬ 
wise)  at  any  State  or  local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private  non¬ 
profit  institution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  association  or 
organization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
918,  Eighty -fourth  Congress,  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  foregoing 
authority  notwithstanding  that  interchange  of  personnel  may  not  be 
involved  or  that  the  training  may  not  take  place  at  the  institutions 
specified  in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  considered  employ¬ 
ment  or  holding  of  office  under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  62, 
and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection  thei’ewith  may,  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  United  States  Government 
agency  authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by  private  or  public  sources 
and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  and  credited  to 
the  current  applicable  appropriation  of  such  agence:  Provided,  however, 
That  any  such  payments  to  an  employee  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  reduction  of  compensation  received  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 
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Chapter  3.  Repeal  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions 
******* 

Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions. — 

(a)  E.xccpt  as  may  bo  expressly  provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act, 
all  determinations,  authorizations,  rej^ulations,  orders,  contracts, 
agreements,  and  other  actions  issued,  undertaken  or  entered  into  under 
authority  of  any  provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  shall  continue 
in  full  force  and  effect  until  modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which  must  be 
complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  contained  in  or 
funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  compliance  with  substantially  similar 
conditions  under  Acts  named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  con¬ 
stitute  compliance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  United  States  or 
otherwise  performing  functions  under  an  Act  repealed  by  section  542 
or  under  section  408  shall  be  required  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed 

^,by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments 
'made  pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appointments  under 
section  527  (c)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  Act  repealed 
by  the  Mutual  Security  [Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1957]  Act  of  1956, 1957  or  1958  shall  remain  available  for  their  original 
purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable 
thereto.  References  in  any  Act  to  provisions  of  this  Act  repealed  or 
stricken  out  by  the  Tvlutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  stricken 
out;  and  references  in  any  Act  to  provisions  of  this  Act  redesignated 
by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  amended  to  refer  to 
the  new  designations.  Except  as  provided  in  the  third  sentence  of  section 
510,  until  June  SO,  1958,  funds  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  he 
so  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958. 

Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. — 

(a)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress,  is  repealed. 
The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  created  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress  (22  U.  S.  C.  281),  shall  have  succession 
j .until  June  30,  1960,  and  may  make  contracts  for  periods  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  five  years:  Provided,  That  any  contract  extending  beyond 
June  30,  1960,  shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the  said 
Institute  upon  notice:  And  provided  further.  That  the  said  Institute 
shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  1), 
hi  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  841). 

[(b)  Public  Law  174,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  further  amended  by  strikmg  out  “31.5”  in  the  proviso  at  the 
end  of  seetion  2  and  mserting  “33.33”.] 

[(c)  Section  104  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third 
Congress;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704)  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  addhig:  “such  special  and  particular  effort 
to  mclude  the  setthig  aside  of  such  amomits  from  sale  proceeds  and 
loan  repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in 
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any  one  country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection;”.] 

(b)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  846),  is  further  amended  by  inserting  ^^Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund;”  before  “Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs”. 

(c)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1651),  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  1  (a),  insert  the  following  new  subparagraph  after 
subparagraph  (4): 

“(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  by  the  United  States 
or  any  executive  department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency 
thereof  (including  any  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States),  or  any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with  respect  to 
such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (other  than  title  II  thereof),  and  not  otherwise  within 
the  coverage  of  this  section,  and  every  such  contract  shall  containd 
provisions  requiring  that  the  contractor  (and  subcontractor  or  sub-^ 
ordinate  contractor  with  respect  to  such  contract)  (1)  shall,  before 
commencing  performance  of  such  contract,  provide  for  securing  to  or 
on  behalf  of  employees  engaged  in  work  under  such  contract  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  and  other  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  (2)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  term 
of  such  contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract,  or  while  em¬ 
ployees  are  engaged  in  work  performed  thereunder,  the  said  security 
for  the  payment  of  such  compensation  and  benefits,  but  nothing  in 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  employee  of 
such  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is  engaged  exclusively  in  fur¬ 
nishing  materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract;”. 

(2)  In  subsection  1  (e),  strike  “(3)  or  (4)”  in  the  last  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  therefor  “(ff),  (4)  or  (5)”. 

(3)  In  subsection  1  (f),  insert  “or  in  any  work  under  subparagraph  (5) 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section”  between  “this  section”  and  “shall  not 
apply” . 

(d)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act,  as  amended 

(42  U.  S.  C.  1701),  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  subparagraph 
after  subparagraph  (3):  J 

“or  (4)  to  any  person  who  is  an  employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)" 
(5)  of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no  compensation  is 
payable  with  respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under  such  Act,  or  to 
any  person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his  personal  services  outside 
the  United  States  approved  and  financed  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  amended  (other  than  title  II 
thereof):  Provided  that,  in  cases  where  the  United  States  is  not  a 
formal  party  to  contracts  approved  and  financed  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  a,s  amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  other  agency  of  the 
United  States,  may  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  any  such 
contracts,  subcontracts  or  subordinate  contracts,  work  location  under 
such  contracts,  subcontracts  or  subordinate  contracts,  or  classifica¬ 
tion  of  employees;” . 

(e)  Section  671  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  “in  the  Department”  wherever  they  appear 
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therein  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences: 
“Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  resigned  from  the  Service,  or  retired  in 
accordance  with  section  636  of  this  Act  on  or  after  November  14,  1957, 
but  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  for  the  purpose  of  accepting 
an  immediate  appointment  to  such  a  position,  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  assigned  to  such  other  position  under  authority  of  this 
section  as  amended.  Appropriate  adjustment  at  the  electio7i  of  the  officer 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  special  contributions  deposited  immediately 
prior  to  resignation  or  retirement  by  any  such  officer  under  title  VIII 
of  this  Act  on  salaries  in  excess  of  $13,500.”. 

(f)  Section  1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  further  amended,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end,  thereof: 

“(h)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  an  amount 
to  restore  in  whole  or  in  part  any  realized  impairment  to  the  capital  used 
in  carrying  on  the  authority  to  make  informational  media  guaranties,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c),  through  the  end  of  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year. 

“{2)  Such  impairment  shall  consist  of  the  amount  by  which  the  losses 
incurred  and  interest  accrued  on  notes  exceed  the  revenue  earned  and  any 
previous  appropriations  made  for  the  restoration  of  impairment.  Losses 
shall  include  the  dollar  losses  on  foreign  currencies  sold,  and  the  dollar 
cost  of  foreign  currencies  which  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  has  determined  to  be  unavailable  for,  or 
in  excess  of,  requirements  of  the  United  States,  or  (6)  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  accounts  without  reimbursement  to  the  special  account. 

“(3)  Dollars  approjwiated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  interest  and  in  satisfaction  of  notes  issued  or  assumed 
hereunder,  and  to  the  extent  of  such  application  to  the  principal  of  the 
notes,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  will  hear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  maturities  comparable  to  the  guaranties.  The  currencies  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  unavailable  for,  or  in  exeess  of,  requirements  of  the  United 
States  as  provided  above  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  be  held  until  disposed  of,  and  any  dollar  proceeds  realized  from 
^such  disposition  shall  be  deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts.” 

(g)  The  Act  of  May  26,  1949,  as  amended  {5  U.  S.  C.  151  (a)),  re¬ 
lating  to  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  State,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

{!)  In  section  1,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  “two”. 

(2)  In  section  2,  designate  the  present  language  as  “(a)”  and  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  State  the  Office 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ecoyiomic  Affairs,  which  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,000  per  year  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  President 
may  initially  fill  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
A  fairs  by  appointing,  without  further  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  officer  who,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  held  the  position 
of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Any  provision 
of  law  vesting  aulhority  in  the  ‘Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
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Economic  Aifairs’  or  any  other  rejerence  with  respect  thereto,  is  hereby 
amended  to  vest  such  authority  in  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Aifairs.” . 

(h)  Section  712  (6)  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows,  such  amendment  to  take  ejffect  one  year  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act: 

“(b)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  detailed  under  this  section  is 
entitled  to  credit  for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  if  serving  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the 
President,  with  countries  to  which  such  members  are  detailed  to  perform 
functions  under  this  section,  for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  or 
other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such  functions.” . 

ii)  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 
{Public  Law  213,  82d  Congress,  22  U.  S.  C.  1613)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  306.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  furnishing 
economic  and  financial  assistance  to  any  nation  except  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  China,  and  North  Korea,  whenever  the  President  determines  ^ 
that  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  by 
enabling  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  such  nation  (a)  to  achieve  a 
measure  of  political,  economical,  and  social  freedom  from  Sino-Soviet 
domination  or  control,  or  (6)  to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  maintain  a 
national  government  increasingly  independent  of  Sino-Soviet  domination 
or  control,  or  (c)  to  reduce  their  economic  dependence  on  the  Sino-Soviet 
Bloc  in  keeping  with  their  already  established  political  independence. 
The  President  shall  immediately  report  any  determination  made  pursuant 
to  this  section,  with  reasons  therefor,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servi,ces,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

“{b)  The  Administrator  may,  notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  the 
first  proviso  of  section  103  (b)  of  this  Act,  direct  the  continuance  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  country  which  permits  shipments  of  items  other  than  arms, 
ammunition,  implements  of  war  and  atomic  energy  materials  to  any 
nation  receiving  economic  or  financial  assistance  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.” 

(j)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  ^ 
425),  is  amended  by  striking  out  “$30,000”  and  inserting  “$33,000”, 
and  by  striking  out  “$15,000”  the  first  time  it  appears  and  inserting 
“$18,000”. 

(k)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  11,  1956  {70  Stat.  523),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  beginning  with  “An”  down  through  “Conference  and” 
and  substituting  “There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  for 
the  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Conference,  such 
sums  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  Group  and  approved 
by  such  Conference,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  for  any  year  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  contributions  made  for  that 
year  by  all  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward 
the  maintenance  of  such  Conference,  and” . 

{1)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  30, 1946  {22  U.  S.  C.  287 q),  is  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  sentences  at  the  end  thereof:  “The  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  is  further  authorized  to  receive  and  accept  services  and 
gifts  or  bequests  of  money  or  materials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educational, 
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scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  National  Commission  as  set  forth 
in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  Any  mo7iey  so 
received  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  subject  to  dis- 
bursement  through  the  disbursement  jaeilities  of  the  Treasury  Department 
as  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  be(j[uest  may  reguire  and  shall  remain  available 
for  expenditure  by  grant  or  otherwise  until  expended:  Provided,  That  no 
such  gift  or  bequest  may  be  accepted  or  disbursed  if  the  terms  thereof  are 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  National  Commission  as  set  forth  in 
this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization .  In  no  event  shall 
the  National  Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests  in  excess  of  $200,000 
in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year.  Gifts  or  bequests  provided  for  herein 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  be  deemed 
to  be  a  gift  to  or  for  the  United  States.  The  National  Commission  and 
Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Congress  annual  reports  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  funds  ami  bequests  received  and  disbursed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section.” . 

(m)  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  joint  resolution 
I  of  June  SO,  1948,  as  amended  {22  U.  S.  C.  272a  {a)),  which  precedes 

as  apportioned”  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(a)  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  such 
expenses” . 

{n)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  {Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress:  7  U.  S.  C.  1704), 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  {j)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“{k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  scientific 
and  technological  information  and  to  conduct  and  support  scientific 
activities  overseas  including  programs  and  projects  of  scientific  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries  such  as  coordinated 
research  against  diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind  or  unique  to  indi¬ 
vidual  regions  of  the  globe”. 

(o)  The  Act  of  June  14,  1948,  as  amended  {22  U.  S.  C.  290),  author¬ 
izing  participation  in  the  World  Health  Organization,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

“S'ec.  6.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  that  the 
diseases  of  mankind,  because  of  their  widespread  prevalence,  debilitating 
'  efiects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent  to  the 
efiorts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities,  and  to  improve  their  living  conditions,  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual  efiforts 
among  the  nations  for  research  against  diseases  such  as  heart  disease  and 
cancer.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Corigress  invites  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  initiate  studies  looking  toward  the  strengthening  of 
research  and  related  programs  against  these  and  other  diseases  common 
to  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe.” 

Sec.  545  Definitions 

4:  :tc  4: 

(i)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency”  means  any 
department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or 
instrumentality,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

(j)  The  term  “agency  administering  nonmilitary  assistance”  shall 
refer  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  arid  any  agency  to  which  authori¬ 
ties  and  functions  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  [title  II,]  title  III,  or 
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title  IV  of  this  Act  are  delegated  or  assigned  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  in  sections  521  and  525  of  this  Act. 

(k)  The  term  "officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance”  shall 
refer  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  any 
officer  to  whom  authorities  and  functions  under  chapter  3  of  title  I, 
[title  II, J  title  III,  or  title  IV  of  this  Act  are  delegated  or  assigned 
pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  sections  521  and  525  of  this  Act. 


SECTION  101  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION 
CONTROL  ACT  (31  U.  S.  C.  846) 

Sec.  101.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  “wholly  owned  Government 
corporation”  means  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  Regional 
Agricultural  Credit  Corporations;  Farmers  Home  Corporation;  Fed¬ 
eral  Crop  Insurance  Corporation;  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Federal  Siirplus  Commodities  Corporation;  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation;  Defense  Plant  Corporation;  Defense.  Supplies^ 
Corporation;  Metals  Reserve  Company;  Rubber  Reserve  Company; 
War  Damage  Corporation;  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association; 
the  RFC  Mortgage  Company;  Disaster  Loan  Corporation;  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation;  Warrior  River  Terminal  Company;  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corporation;  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporated; 
United  States  Spruce  Production  Corporation;  Development  Loan 
Fund]  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs;  Institute  of  Inter- American 
Transportation;  Inter- American  Educational  Foundation,  Incorpo¬ 
rated;  Inter- American  Navigation  Corporation;  Prencinradio,  Incor¬ 
porated;  Cargoes,  Incorporated;  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington; 
Petroleum  Reserves  Corporation;  Rubber  Development  Corporation; 
U.  S.  Commercial  Company;  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation;  Fed¬ 
eral  Public  Housing  Authority  (or  Public  Housing  Administration) 
and  including  public  housing  projects  financed  from  appropriated 
funds  and  operations  thereof;  Defense  Homes  Corporation;  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation;  Home  Owners’  Loan  Cor¬ 
poration;  United  States  Housing  Corporation;  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration;  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation; 
Panama  Canal  Company;  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;  and  Tennessee 
Valley  Associated  Cooperatives,  Incorporated.  i 


DEFENSE  BASE  ACT  (42  U.  S.  C.  1651) 

That  (a)  except  as  herein  modified,  the  provisions  of  the  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensation  Act,  approved 
March  4,  1927  (44  Stat.  1424),  as  amended,  shall  apply  in  respect 
to  the  injury  or  death  of  any  employee  engaged  in  any  emploj^ment — 

(1)  at  any  military,  air,  or  naval  base  acquired  after  January 
1,  1940,  by  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  government;  or 

(2)  upon  any  lands  occupied  or  used  by  the  United  States  for 
military  or  naval  purposes  in  any  Territory  or  possession  outside 
the  continental  United  States  (including  Alaska;  the  Phihppine 
Islands;  the  United  States  Naval  Operating  Base,  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba;  and  the  Canal  Zone);  or 

(3)  upon  any  public  work  in  any  Territory  or  possession  out¬ 
side  the  continental  United  States  (including  Alaska;  the  Philip- 
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pine  Islands;  the  United  States  Naval  Operating  Base,  Guan¬ 
tanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  the  Canal  Zone),  if  such  employee  is 
engaged  in  employment  at  such  place  under  the  contract  of  a 
contractor  (or  any  subcontractor  or  subordinate  subcontractor 
with  respect  to  the  contract  of  such  contractor)  with  the  United 
States;  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  constructed  to 
apply  to  any  employee  of  such  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  who 
is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing  materials  or  supplies  under 
his  contract; 

(4)  under  a  contract  entered  into  with  the  United  States  or 
any  executive  department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency 
thereof  (including  any  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States),  or  any  subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract  with  respect 
to  such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed  outside 
the  continental  United  States  and  at  places  not  within  the  areas 
described  in  subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  subdivision, 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  public  work,  and  every  such 
contract  shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that  the  contractor 
(and  subcontractor  or  subordinate  contractor  with  respect  to  such 
contract)  (1)  shall,  before  commencing  performance  of  such  con¬ 
tract,  provide  for  securing  to  or  on  behalf  of  employees  engaged 
in  such  public  work  under  such  contract  the  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  and  other  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
(2)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  term  of  such 
contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract,  or  while  employees 
are  engaged  in  work  performed  thereunder,  the  said  security  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation  and  benefits,  but  nothing  in 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  employee  of  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnish¬ 
ing  materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract; 

(o)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  by  the  United  States 
or  any  executive  department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency 
thereoj  {including  any  corporate  instrumentality  oj  the  United  States) 
or  any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with  respect  to  such  con¬ 
tract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed  outside  the  continental 
United  States,  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  oj  1954,  os  amended 
{other  than  title  II  thereof) ,  and  not  otherwise  within  the  coverage  oj 
this  section,  and  every  such  contract  shall  contain  provisions  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  contractor  {and  subcontractor  or  subordinate  con¬ 
tractor  with  respect  to  such  contract)  {1)  shall,  before  commencing 
performance  of  such  contract,  provide  for  securing  to  or  on  behalf  of 
employees  engaged  in  work  under  such  contract  the  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  and  other  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
{2)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and  efifect  during  the  term  of  such 
contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract,  or  while  employees  are 
engaged  in  work  performed  thereunder,  the  said  security  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  compensation  and  benefits,  but  nothing  in  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  employee  of  such  contractor 
or  subcontractor  who  is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing  materials 
or  supplies  under  his  contract; 

irrespective  of  the  place  where  the  injury  or  death  occurs,  and  shall 
include  any  injury  or  death  occiu'ring  to  any  such  employee  during 
transportation  to  or  from  his  place  of  employment,  where  the  em- 
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ployer  or  the  United  States  provides  the  transportation  or  the  cost 
thereof. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “public  work”  means  any  fixed 
improvement  or  any  project  involving  construction,  alteration, 
removal,  or  repair  for  public  use  of  the  United  States  or  its  Allies, 
including  but  not  limited  to  projects  in  connection  with  the  war 
effort,  dredging,  harbor  improvements,  dams,  roadways,  and  housing, 
as  well  as  preparatory  and  ancillary  work  in  connection  therewith 
at  the  site  or  on  the  project. 

(c)  The  liability  of  an  emplojmr,  contractor  (or  any  subcontractor 

or  subordinate  subcontractor  with  respect  to  the  contract  of  such 
contractor)  under  this  Act  shall  be  exclusive  and  in  place  of  all  other 
liability  of  such  emplo_yer,  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  subordinate 
contractor  to  his  employees  (and  their  dependents)  coming  within  the 
purview  of  this  Act,  under  the  worlanen’s  compensation  law  of  any 
State,  Territory,  or  other  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  of  hire  of  any  such  employee  may  have  been  made  or 
entered  into.  i 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  “contractor”  means  any 
individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  and  includes  any 
trustee,  receiver,  assignee,  successor,  or  personal  representative  thereof, 
and  the  rights,  obligations,  liability,  and  duties  of  the  employer  under 
such  Longshoremen’s  and  Harbor  Workers’  Compensation  Act  shall 
be  applicable  to  such  contractor. 

(e)  The  liability  under  this  Act  of  a  contractor,  subcontractor,  or 
subordinate  contractor  engaged  in  public  work  under  subparagraphs 
(3)  and  (4),  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section,  and  the  conditions  set  forth 
therein,  shall  become  applicable  to  contracts  and  subcontracts  hereto¬ 
fore  entered  into  but  not  completed  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  this 
Act,  and  contracting  officers  of  the  United  States  are  authorized  to 
make  such  modifications  and  amendments  of  e.xisting  contracts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  bring  such  contracts  into  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  No  right  shall  arise  in  any  employee  or  his 
dependent  under  subparagraphs  (3)  and  (4),  subdivision  (a)  of  this 
section,  prior  to  two  months  after  the  approval  of  this  Act.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  department,  or  other  agency  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  Employees’  Compensation  Com¬ 
mission,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  may  waive  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  [(3)  or  (4),]  (S),  (4),  or  (5),  sub¬ 
division  (a)  of  this  section,  with  respect  to  any  contract,  subcontract, 
or  subordinate  contract,  work  location  under  such  contracts,  or  classi¬ 
fication  of  employees. 

(f)  The  liability  under  this  Act  of  a  contractor,  subcontractor,  or 
subordinate  contractor  engaged  in  public  work  under  subparagraphs 
(1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section  or  in  any  work  under 
subparagraph  (5),  subsection  {a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  any  employee  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  incurs 
an  injury  or  death  resulting  in  death  subsequent  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  amendment. 
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SECTION  101  (a)  OF  THE  WAR  HAZARDS  COMPENSATION 
ACT,  AS  AMENDED  (42  U.  S.  C.  1701) 

Sec.  101.  (a)  In  case  of  injury  or  death  resulting  from  injury — 

(1)  to  any  person  employed  by  a  contractor  with  the  United 
States,  if  such  pemon  is  an  employee  specified  in  the  Act  of 
August  16,  1941  (Public  Law  Numbered  208,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress),  as  amended,  and  no  compensation  is  payable  with 
respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under  such  Act;  or 

(2)  to  any  person  engaged  by  the  United  States  under  a  contract 
for  his  personal  services  outside  the  United  States  or  in  Hawaii, 
iVlaska,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands;  or 

(3)  to  any  person  employed  as  a  civilian  employee  of  a  post 
e.xchange  or  ship-service  outside  the  United  States  or  in  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands;  or 

(4)  to  any  person  who  is  an  emploiyee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5) 
oj  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no  compensation  is  payable 

^  with  respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under  such  Act,  or  to  any  person 
engaged  under  a  contract  for  his  personal  services  outside  the  United 
States  approved  and  financed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  cls  amended  {other  than  title  II  thereof): 
Provided,  That,  in  cases  where  the  United  States  is  not  a  formal 
party  to  contracts  approved  and  financed  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the  application  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  any  such  contracts, 
subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  work  location  under  such 
contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  or  classification  of 
employees; 

and  such  injury  proximately  results  from  a  war-risk  hazard,  whether 
or  not  such  person  then  actually  was  engaged  in  the  course  of  his  em¬ 
ployment,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  com¬ 
pensation  for  employees  of  the  United  States  suffering  injuries  while 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for  other  purposes”,  approved 
September  7,  1916  (5.  U.  S.  C.,  ch.  15),  as  amended,  and  as  modified 
by  this  Act,  shall  apply  with  respect  tliereto  in  the  same  manner  and 
■  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  person  so  employed  were  a  civil  employee 
of  the  United  States  and  were  injured  while  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  and  any  compensation  found  to  be  due  shall  be  paid  from  the 
compensation  fund  established  pursuant  to  section  35  of  said  Act  of 
September  7,  1916,  as  amended.  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  include  any  person  who  would  otherwise  come  within  the 
purview  of  such  Act  of  September  7,  1916,  as  amended. 


SECTION  571  (c)  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  OF  1946, 
AS  AMENDED  (22  U.  S.  C.  961) 

(c)  If  a  Foreign  Service  officer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  a  position  [in  the 
Department],  the  period  of  his  service  in  such  capacity  shall  be 
construed  as  constituting  an  assignment  for  duty  [in  the  Department] 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  and  such  person 
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shall  not,  by  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  such  an  assignment,  lose  his 
status  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer.  Service  in  such  a  position  shall 
not,  however,  be  subject  to  the  limitations  concerning  the  duration 
of  an  assignment  or  concerning  reassignment  contained  in  that 
paragraph.  Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  resigned  from  the  Service, 
or  retired  in  accordance  with  section  636  of  this  Act  on  or  after  November 
14,  1957,  hut  prior  to  the  enactment  oj  this  sentence,  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  an  immediate  appointment  to  such  a  position,  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  assigned  to  such  other  position  under  authority  of  this 
section  as  amended.  Appropriate  adjustment  at  the  election  of  the 
officer  may  be  made  with  respect  to  special  contributions  deposited  imme¬ 
diately  prior  to  resignation  or  retirement  by  any  such  officer  under  title 
VIII  of  this  Act  on  salaries  in  excess  of  $13,500. 


UNITED  STATES  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE  ACT  OF  1948,  AS  AMENDED  (SHOWING  MANS¬ 
FIELD  AMENDMENT)  1 

TITLE  X— MISCELLANEOUS 

^ 

INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTIES 

Sec.  1011.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  may  make  guaranties,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
siibsection  (b)  of  section  413  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  of 
investments  in  enterprises  producing  or  distributing  informational 
media  consistent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  assume  the  obligation  of  not  to 

exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  notes  authorized  to  be  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1509  (c)  (2)),  together  with  the  interest  accrued 
and  unpaid  thereon,  and  to  obtain  advances  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  up  to  such  amount,  less  amounts 
previously  advanced  on  such  notes,  as  provided  for  in  said  notes. 
Such  advances  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  account  in  the  Treasury 
available  for  payments  under  informational  media  guaranties.  , 

(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  informational  media 
guaranties  without  regard  to  the  limitations  of  time  contained  in 
subsection  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1933  (b)  (4)),  but  the  total  of  such  guaranties  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  face  amount  of  the 
notes  assumed  by  the  Director  less  the  amounts  previously  advanced 
on  such  notes  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  plus  the  amount  of 
the  funds  in  the  special  account  referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 

(d)  Foreign  currencies  available  after  June  30,  1955,  from  conver¬ 
sions  made  pursuant  to  the  obligation  of  informational  media 
guaranties  may  be  sold,  in  accordance  with  Treasury  Department 
regulations,  for  dollars  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  special  account 
and  shall  be  available  for  payments  under  new  guaranties.  Such 
currencies  shall  be  available,  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Congress 
in  appropriation  Acts,  for  use  for  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
purposes  which  are  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  such  other  purposes  of  mutual  interest  as  may  be  agreed  to.  by  the 
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governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  country  from  v'liich  the 
currencies  derive. 

(e)  iVotwdthstandiiig  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  413  (b)  (4)  (E) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1933  (b) 
(4)  (E)),  (1)  fees  collected  for  the  issuance  of  informational  media 
guaranties  shall  be  deposited  in  the  special  account  and  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  j)aymeiits  under  informational  media  guaranties;  and  (2)  the 
Director  may  recpiirc  the  payment  of  a  minimum  charge  of  up  to 
fifty  dollars  for  issuance  of  guaranty  contracts,  or  amendments  thereto. 

(f)  The  Director  is  further  authorized,  under  such  terms  as  he  ma}^ 
prescribe,  to  make  advance  payments  under  informational  media 
guaranties:  Provided,  That  currencies  receivable  from  holders  of  such 
guaranties  on  account  of  such  advance  pa3'ments  sliall  be  paid  to  the 
Ibiited  States  witliin  nine  months  from  the  date  of  tlie  advance  pa}’- 
ment  and  that  appropriate  security  to  assure  such  pa^'inents  is 
required  before  an.v  advance  payment  is  made. 

(g)  As  soon  as  feasible  after  the  enactment  of  this  sid)section,  all 
^assets,  liabilities,  income,  expenses,  and  charges  of  whatever  kind 

pertaining  to  informational  media  guaranties,  including  an}^  charges 
against  the  authoritj"  to  issue  notes  provided  in  section  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  cumulative 
from  the  enactment  of  that  Act,  shall  be  accounted  for  scparatelj’’ 
from  other  guax-anties  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  413  (b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1933  (b)): 
Prornded,  That  there  shall  be  ti-ansferi-ed  fi-om  the  special  account 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  into  the  account  available 
for  pa^^ments  under  guax-anties  other  than  informatioxial  media  gxiax-- 
anties,  an  amount  eqixal  to  the  total  of  the  fees  received  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  gxiaranties  other  than  informational  xnedia  guaranties,  and 
used  to  ixxake  payxnents  under  informational  media  guaranties. 

{h)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  an  amount  to 
restore  in  whole  or  in  part  any  realized  impairment  to  the  capital  used  in 
carrying  on  the  authority  to  make  informational  media  guaranties,  as 
prorided  in  subsection  (c),  through  the  end  of  the  last  completed  fiscal  year. 

{2)  Such  impairment  shall  consist  of  the  amount  by  which  the  losses 
incurred  and  interest  accrued  on  notes  exceed  the  revenue  earned  and  any 
previous  appropriations  made  for  the  restoration  of  impairment.  Losses 
Uhall  include  the  dollar  losses  on  foreign  currencies  sold,  and  the  dollar 
cost  of  foreign  currencies  which  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  has  determined  to  be  unavailable  for ,  or  in 
excess  of,  requirements  of  the  United  States,  or  (6)  have  been  transferred 
to  other  accounts  without  reimbursement  to  the  special  account. 

(3)  Dollars  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  interest  and  in  satisfaction  of  notes  is.sued  or  a,ssumed 
hereunder,  and.,  to  the  extent  of  such  application  to  the  principal  of  the 
notes,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  will  bear  interest  at  a.  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  market 
yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  having 
maturities  comparable  to  the  guaranties.  The  currencies  determined  to 
be  unavailable  for,  or  in  excess  of,  requirements  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  above  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
held  until  disposed  of,  and  any  dollar  proceeds  realized  from  such  disposi¬ 
tion  shall  be  deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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TEXT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  73,  81ST  CONGRESS  [S.  1704],  AP¬ 
PROVED  MAY  26,  1949,  AS  AMENDED  BY  PUBLIC  LAW  250, 

84TH  CONGRESS,  [S.  2237],  APPROVED  AUGUST  5,  1955 
(SHOWING  SMITH-MANSFIELD  AMENDMENT) 

AN  ACT  To  strengthen  and  improve  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  Department  of  State,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  in  the 
Department  of  State  in  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  [threej  two  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  of  State, 
and  ten  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State. 

Sec.  2  (a).  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  officers  referred  to  in 
section  1  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Counselor 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Legal  Adviser  who  are  required 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  A 
of  the  Senate,  shall  rank  equally  with  and  shall  receive  the  same  salary  ^ 
as  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State.  Any  such  officer  holding  office 
at  the  time  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  become  effective 
shall  not  be  required  to  be  reappointed  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  as  amended.  Unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  the 
rate  of  basic  compensation  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretaries  of  State 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State. 

(6)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  State  the  Office  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  which  shall  be  filled  by 
appointment  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,000  per  year  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  President 
may  initially  fill  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  by  appointing,  without  further  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  officer  who,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  held  the  position 
of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Any  provi¬ 
sion  of  law  vesting  authority  in  the  ‘'Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs”  or  any  other  reference  with  respect  thereto,  are 
hereby  amended  to  vest  such  authority  in  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State,  or  such  person  or  persons  designated 
by  him,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  (60  Stat.  999)  or  any  other  law,  except  where  authority  is  in¬ 
herent  in  or  vested  in  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  admin¬ 
ister,  coordinate,  and  direct  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States 
and  the  personnel  of  the  State  Department.  Any  provisions  in  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  or  in  any  other  law,  vesting  authority  in 
the  “Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Administration”,  the  “Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  the  Administration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment”,  the  “Director  General”,  or  any  other  reference  with  respect 
thereto,  are  hereby  amended  to  vest  such  authority  in  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  promulgate  such  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions  now  or  hereafter 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Department  of  State,  and  he 
may  delegate  authority  to  perform  any  of  such  functions,  including 
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if  he  shall  so  specify  the  authority  successively  to  redelegate  any  of 
such  functions/  to  officers  and  employees  under  his  direction  and 
supervision. 

Sec.  5.  The  following  statutes  or  parts  of  statutes  are  hereby  re¬ 
pealed. 

Section  200  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  and  amplified 
by  the  Acts  authorizing  the  establishment  of  additional  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retaries  of  State,  including  section  22  of  the  Act  of  May  24,  1924 
(ch.  182,  and  the  Act  of  December  8,  1944,  R.  S.  200;  43  Stat.  146; 
58  Stat.  798;  5  U.  S.  C.  152,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  767  Eightieth 
Congress). 

Section  202  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1000)  and 
any  other  reference  in  such  Act  to  the  “Deputy  Director  General”. 

Section  1041  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  1032). 


SECTION  712  OF  TITLE  10  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  CODE 


§  712  (a)  Upon  the  application  of  the  country  concerned,  the 
President,  whenever  he  considers  it  in  the  public  interest,  may  detail 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  to  assist 
in  military  matters — 

(1)  any  republic  in  North  America,  Central  America,  or  South 
America; 

(2)  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  Haiti,  or  Santo  Domingo;  and 

(3)  during  a  war  or  a  declared  national  emergency,  any  other 
country  that  he  considers  it  advisable  to  assist  in  the  interest  of 
national  defense. 

“(b)  [Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned,  and  in  addition  to  receiving  his  pay  and  allow¬ 
ances  as  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  a  member  detailed  under  this 
section  may  accept  from  the  country  to  which  he  is  detailed  any  office 
and  any  compensation  or  emoluments  thereof.  He  is  entitled  to  credit 
for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  if  serving  with  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States.]  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  detailed  under  this 
section  is  entitled  to  credit  for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  if  serving 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
by  the  President,  with  countries  to  which  such  members  are  detailed  to 
perform  functions  under  this  section,  for  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such  functions. 
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MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1951 

(BATTLE  ACT) 

Text  of  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951,  Public  Law 
213,  82d  Congress  [H.  R.  4550],  65  Stat.  644,  approved  October  26, 
1951 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  control  by  the  United  States  and  cooperating  foreign 
nations  of  exports  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
and  all  countries  under  its  domination,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o  f  Eepresentatives  oj  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  “Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951.” 

TITLE  I— WAR  MATERIALS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  that  in  ai 
world  threatened  by  aggression  the  United  States  can  best  preserv^ 
and  maintain  peace  by  developing  maximum  national  strength  and  by 
utilizing  all  of  its  resources  in  cooperation  with  other  free  nations, 
hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  apply  an 
embargo  on  the  shipments  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation  materials  of 
strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries 
under  its  domination,  in  order  to  (1)  increase  the  national  strength  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  cooperating  nations;  (2)  impede  the  ability 
of  nations  threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States  to  conduct 
military  operations;  and  (3)  to  assist  the  people  of  the  nations  under 
the  domination  of  foreign  aggressors  to  reestablish  their  freedom. 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  no 
military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance  shall  be  supplied  to  any 
nation  imless  it  applies  an  embargo  on  such  shipments  to  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  tlireatenmg  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  mcludin^  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all4 
countries  under  its  domination. 

This  Act  shall  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  the 
fullest  support  for  anj*  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  supported  by  the  United  States,  to  prevent  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  certain  commodities  to  areas  under  the  control  of  govern¬ 
ments  engaged  in  hostilities  in  defiance  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sec.  102.  Responsibility  for  giving  effect  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
shall  be  vested  in  the  person  occupymg  the  senior  position  authorized 
by  subsection  (e)  of  section  406  of  the  Alutual  Defense  Assistance  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  or  in  any  person  who  may  hereafter  be  charged 
with  prmcipal  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949.  Such  person  is  herem- 
after  referred  to  as  the  “Administrator.” 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  determine  within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  after  full 
and  complete  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Defense,  and  Commerce;  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration; 
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and  any  other  appropriate  afjencies,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  other  law,  wliich  items  are,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials, 
petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  strategic  value,  and  those 
items  of  primary  strategic  significance  used  m  the  production  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  which  should  be  embargoed 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Pronided,  That  such  determina¬ 
tions  shall  be  continuouslv* adjusted  to  current  conditions  on  the  basis 
of  investigation  and  consultation,  and  that  all  nations  receiving 
United  States  military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance  shall  be  kept 
informed  of  such  determinations. 

(b)  All  military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance  to  any  nation 
shall  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Administrator,  bo  terminated 
forthwith  if  such  nation  after  sixty  daj^s  from  the  date  of  a  determina¬ 
tion  under  section  103  (a)  knowingly  permits  the  shipment  to  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the  seemity  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Kepublics  and 
^all  countries  under  its  domination,  of  any  item  which  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  under  section  103  (a)  after  a  full  and  complete  investigation  to 
be  included  in  any  of  the  folloAving  categories;  Arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum,  transpor¬ 
tation  materials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of  primary  strategic 
significance  used  in  the  production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war;  Provided,  That  the  President  after  receiving  the  advice 
of  the  Administrator  and  after  taking  into  account  the  contribution 
of  such  country  to  the  mutual  security  of  the  free  world,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  such  assistance  to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  the 
strategic  importance  of  imports  received  from  countries  of  the  Soviet 
bloc,  and  the  adequacy  of  such  country’s  controls  over  the  export  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  of  items  of  strategic  importance,  may  direct  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  such  assistance  to  a  country  which  permits  shipments 
of  items  other  than  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  and 
atomic  energy  materials  when  unusual  circumstances  indicate  that 
the  cessation  of  aid  would  clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States:  Provided  jurther,  That  the  President  shall  imme¬ 
diately  report  any  determination  made  pursuant  to  the  first  proviso 
of  this  section  with  reasons  therefor  to  the  Appropriations  and  Armed 
1  Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Pepresenta- 
tives,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Pelations  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Pepresentatives,  and 
the  President  shall  at  least  once  each  quarter  review  all  determina¬ 
tions  made  previously  and  shall  report  his  conclusions  to  the  foregoing 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  which  reports  shall  contain  an 
analysis  of  the  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  of  countries  for  which 
determinations  have  been  made. 

Sec.  104. ^Whenever  military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance  has 
been  terminated  as  provided  in  this  Act,  such  assistance  can  be 
resumed  only  upon  determination  by  the  President  that  adequate 
measmes  have  been  taken  by  the  nation  concerned  to  assure  fuU 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  term  “assistance”  does 
not  include  activities  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
procurement  of  materials  in  which  the  United  States  is  deficient. 
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TITLE  II— OTHEE  MATERIALS 

Sec.  201.  The  Con^-ess  of  the  United  States  further  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  the  export  of  commodities 
other  than  specified  in  title  I  of  this  Act  to  any  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  tlu’eatening  the  security  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries  under  its 
domination,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  United  States  and  other  coop¬ 
erating  nations  of  the  free  world  and  to  oppose  and  offset  by  nonmili¬ 
tary  action  acts  which  threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Sec.  202.  The  United  States  shall  negotiate  with  any  country 
receiving  military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance  arrangements  for 
the  recipient  country  to  undertake  a  program  for  controlling  exports 
of  items  not  subject  to  embargo  under  title  I  of  this  Act,  but  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  should  be  controlled  to  any 
nation  or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  andi 
aU  coimtries  under  its  domination.  ' 

Sec.  203.  All  military,  economic,  and  financial  assistance  shall  be 
terminated  when  the  President  determines  that  the  recipient  country 
(1)  is  not  effectively  cooperating  with  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  title,  or  (2)  is  failing  to  furnish  to  the  United  States  information 
sufficient  for  the  President  to  determine  that  the  recipient  country 
is  effectively  cooperating  with  the  United  States. 

TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  All  other  nations  (those  not  receiving  United  States 
military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance)  shall  be  invited  by  the 
President  to  cooperate  jointly  in  a  group  or  groups  or  on  an  individual 
basis  in  controlling  the  export  of  the  commodities  referred  to  in  title  I 
and  title  II  of  this  Act  to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  threat¬ 
ening  the  security  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries  under  its  domination. 

Sec.  302.  The  Administrator  with  regard  to  all  titles  of  this  Act 
shall — ■ 

(a)  coordinate  those  activities  of  the  various  United  States  4 
departments  and  agencies  which  are  concerned  with  secmdty 
controls  over  exports  from  other  countries; 

(b)  make  a  continuing  study  of  the  administration  of  export 
control  measrues  undertaken  by  foreign  governments  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time  but  not  less  than  once  every  six 
months  recommending  action  where  appropriate;  and 

(c)  make  available  technical  advice  and  assistance  on  export 
control  procedm’es  to  any  nation  desiring  such  cooperation. 

Sec.  303.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  403  of  sec¬ 
tion  404,  and  of  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  406  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  (Public  Law  329,  81st  Congress)  as 
amended,  insofar  as  they  are  consistent  with  this  Act,  shall  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  this  Act.  Funds  made  available  for  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for  carrying 
out  this  Act  in  such  amounts  as  the  President  shall  direct. 
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Sec.  304.  In  every  recipient  country  where  local  currency  is  made 
available  for  local  currency  expenses  of  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  assistance  furnished  by  the  United  States,  the  local  currency 
administrative  and  operating  expenses  incurred  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act  shall  be  charged  to  such  local  currency  funds  to  the  event 
available. 

Sec.  305.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  117  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948  (Public  Law  472,  Eightieth  Congress),  as  amended,  and 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1302  of  the  Third  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  1951  (Public  Law  45,  82d  Congress),  are  repealed. 

Sec.  S06.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  ‘prohibit  furnishing 
economic  and  financial  assistance  to  any  nation  except  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  China,  and  North  Korea,  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  by 
enabling  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  such  nation  (a)  to  achieve  a 
measure  of  political,  economic,  and  social  freedo7n  from  Sino-Soviet 
domination  or  control,  or  (b)  to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  maintain  a 
y  national  government  increasingly  independent  of  Sino-Soviet  domination 
or  control,  or  (c)  to  reduce  their  economic  dependence  on  the  Sino-Soviet 
Bloc  in  keeping  with  their  already  established  political  independence. 
The  President  shall  immediately  report  any  determination  made  pursuant 
to  this  section,  with  reasons  therefor,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afiairs,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may,  notwithstanding  the  requirements  of  the 
first  proviso  of  section  103  (b)  of  this  Act,  direct  the  continuance  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  country  which  permits  shipments  of  items  other  than  arms, 
ammunition,  implements  of  war  and  atomic  energy  materials  to  any 
nation  receiving  economic  or  financial  assistance  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  {a)  of  this  section. 


FIRST  SECTION  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  28,  1935  (49  STAT.  425) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
.States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  an  appropriation  of 
[$30,000j  $33,000  annually  is  hereby  authorized,  [$15,000]  $18,000 
of  which  shall  be  for  the  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  for  the  promotion  of  international  arbitration;  and  $15,000,  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  American  group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made,  such  appropriation  to  be 
disbui-sed  on  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  President  and  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  American  group. 


SECTION  2  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  11,  1956  (70  STAT.  523) 

Sec.  2.  [An  appropriation  of  $36,000  annually  is  authorized,  $6,000 
of  which  shall  be  for  the  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  ParKamentary 
Conference  and]  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  for 
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the  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Conference,  such 
sums  as  may  he  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  Group  and  approved 
by  such  Conference,  hut  in  no  event  to  exceed  for  any  year  an  amount 
egual  to  25  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  contributions  made  for  that 
year  by  all  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward 
the  maintenance  of  such  Conference  and  $30,000,  $15,000  for  the  House 
delegation  and  $15,000  for  the  Senate  delegation,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary,  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Parliamentary  Conference 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made,  such  appro¬ 
priation  to  be  dispersed  on  voucher  to  be  approved  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  House  delegation  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  delegation. 


SECTION  5  OF  THE  ACT  OF  JULY  30,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  287q) 

Sec.  5.  The  National  Commission  shall  call  general  conferences  for  i 
the  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  the  activities  of  the  Organization,  ^ 
to  which  conferences  organized  bodies  actively  interested  in  such 
matters  shall  be  invited  to  send  representatives:  Provided,  however, 
That  the  travel  and  maintenance  of  such  representation  shall  be 
without  expense  to  the  Government.  Such  general  conferences  shall 
be  held  annually  or  biennially,  as  the  National  Commission  may 
determine,  and  in  such  places  as  it  may  designate.  They  shall  be 
attended  so  far  as  possible  by  the  members  of  the  National  Commission 
and  by  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Organization.  The  National  Commission  is  further  authorized 
to  call  special  conferences  of  experts  for  the  consideration  of  specific 
matters  relating  to  the  Organization  by  persons  of  specialized  compe¬ 
tences.  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  pre¬ 
scribe,  the  actual  transportation  expenses  of  experts  attending  such 
conferences  shall  be  borne  by  the  Department  of  State,  and  they 
shall  be  allowed  a  per  diem  of  $10  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses,  for  the  period  of  actual  attendance  and  of  necessary  travel. 
The  National  Commission  is  further  authorized  to  receive  and  accept 
services  and  gifts  or  bequests  of  money  or  materials  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  educational,  scientihc,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  National  Commis-A 
sion  as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  ' 
Any  money  so  received  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be 
subject  to  disbursement  through  the  disbursement  facilities  of  the  Treasury 
Department  as  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and  shall 
remain  available  for  expenditure  by  grant  or  otherwise  until  expended: 
Provided,  That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may  be  accepted  or  disbursed  if  the 
terms  thereof  are  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization. 
In  no  event  shall  the  National  Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests  in 
excess  of  $200,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year.  Gifts  or  bequests 
provided  for  herein  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Federal  income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes,  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift  to  or  for  the  United  States.  The  National 
Commission  and  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Congress  annual 
reports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  bequests  received  and 
disbursed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  cf  this  section. 
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SECTION  2  (a)  OF  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  JUNE  30,  1948, 
AS  AMENDED  (22  U.  S.  C.  272a  (a)) 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the 
Department  of  State — 

[(a)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,750,000  jier  annum,  as  may 
be  necessaiy  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization]  (a)  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  'payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  such 
expenses,  as  apportioned  by  the  International  Labor  Conference 
in  accordance  with  articles  13  (2)  (c)  and  13  (3)  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Organization;  and 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1954  AS  AMENDED 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priations  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  may 
use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of 
nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  To  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agiicultural 
commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis; 

(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  within  the  applicable  terms  of  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  ^Materials  Stockpile  Act,  for  a  supplemental  United 
States  stockpile  of  such  materials  as  the  President  may  deter¬ 
mine  from  time  to  time  under  contracts,  including  advance 
payment  contracts,  for  supply  extending  over  periods  up  to  ten 
years.  All  strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  under 
authority  of  this  title  shall  be  placed  in  the  above  named  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile  and  may  be  additional  to  the  amounts  acquired 
imder  authority  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile 
Act.  Materials  so  acquired  shall  be  released  from  the  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile  only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile  Act. 

(c)  To  procure  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and 
services  for  the  common  defense; 

(d)  For  financing  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other 
friendly  countries; 

(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  nations,  for  which  purposes  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agreement  shall 
be  available  through  and  under  the  procedures  established  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said  bank 
and  the  country  with  which  the  agreement  is  made  to  United 
States  business  firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of 
such  firms  for  business  development  and  trade  expansion  in 
such  countries  and  for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for  the 
establishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  otherwise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets  for. 
United  States  agricultural  products:  Provided,  however,  That  no 
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such  loans  shall  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  any  products  to 
be  exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  products 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  for  the  manufacture  or  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  commodity  to  be  marked  in  competition  with  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  products  thereof.  Foreign 
currencies  may  be  accepted  in  repayments  of  such  loans. 

(f)  To  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad; 

(g)  For  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the 
friendly  nation  from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained  or 
in  any  other  manner  which  the  President  may  deem  to  be  appro¬ 
priate.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  cm’rencies  may  be 
accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans; 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international  educational  exchange 
activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2) 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C. 
App.  1641  (b)).  In  the  allocation  of  funds  as  among  the  various 
purposes  set  forth  in  this  section,  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to  A 
provide  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  including  a  particular  " 
effort  with  regard  to:  (1)  countries  where  adequate  funds  are  not 
available  from  other  sources  for  such  purposes,  and  (2)  countries 
where  agreements  can  be  negotiated  to  establish  a  fund  with  the 
interest  and  principal  available  over  a  period  of  years  for  such 
purposes,  such  special  and  particular  effort  to  include  the  setting 
aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments 
under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in  any  one 
country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance,  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection; 

(i)  For  financing  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution 
of  books  and  periodicals,  including  Government  publications, 
abroad:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may  be  allo¬ 
cated  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year. 

(j)  For  providing  assistance  to  activities  and'’projects  author¬ 
ized  by  section  203  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1448), 
but  no  foreign  currencies  which  are  available  under  the  terms 
of  any  agreement  for  appropriation  for  the  general  use  of  the  ^ 
United  States  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  ' 
(j)  without  appropriation  therefor. 

{k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  information  and  to  conduct  and  support 
scientific  activities  overseas  including  programs  and  projects  of 
scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
such  as  coordinated  research  against  diseases  common  to  all  of 
mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe. 

Provided,  however,  That  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  shall  apply  to  all  foreign  currencies  used  for  grants 
under  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  and  for  pa3unent  of  United  States  obli¬ 
gations  involving  grants  under  subsection  (f)  and  to  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  waive  such 
applicability  of  section  1415  in  any  case  where  he  determines  that  it 
would  be  inappropriate  or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
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ACT  OF  JUNE  14,  1948  (22  U.  S.  C.  290) 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Providing  for  membership  and  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  World 

Health  Organization  and  authorizing  an  appropriation  therefor. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Ameri.ca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  is  iiereby 
authorized  to  accept  membership  for  the  United  States  in  the  World 
Health  Organization  (hereinafter  referi-ed  to  as  the  Organization),  the 
constitution  of  which  was  adopted  in  New  York  on  July  22,  1946,  by 
the  International  Health  Conference  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Health  Organization,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  shall  designate  from  time  to  time  to  attend 
a  specified  session  or  specified  sessions  of  the  World  Health  Assembly 
of  the  Organization  not  to  e.xceed  three  delegates  of  the  United  States 
.and  such  number  of  alternates  as  he  may  determine  consistent  with  the 
'rules  of  procedure  of  the  World  Health  Assembly.  One  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  shall  be  designated  as  the  chief  delegate.  Whenever  the  United 
States  becomes  entitled  to  designate  a  person  to  serve  on  the  E.xecutive 
Board  of  the  Organization,  under  article  24  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Organization,  the  President  shall  designate  a  representative  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  wdth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
may  designate  not  to  exceed  one  alternate  to  attend  sessions  of  the 
Executive  Board.  Such  representative  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  medical  school  and  have  spent  not  less  than  three  years  in  active 
practice  as  a  physician  or  surgeon.  Such  representative  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $12,000  per 
annum  and  any  such  alternate  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10,000  per  annum  for  such  period  or  periods 
as  the  President  may  specify,  except  that  no  AJember  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  or  officer  of  the  United  States  who  is  thus 
designated  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  compensation: 

That  no  person  shall  serve  as  such  representative,  delegate,  or  alter¬ 
nate  until  such  person  has  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and  security 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

L  Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
*ment  of  State  for  contribution  to  the  working  capital  fund  of  the 
Organization  the  sum  of  $560,000  and  as  annual  appropriations  the 
following — 

(a)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  as 
apportioned  by  the  Health  Assembly  in  accordance  with  article  56 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Organization,  except  that  payments 
by  the  United  States  for  any  fiscal  5'ear  of  the  Organization  after 
1958  shall  not  exceed  33 K  per  centum  of  the  total  assessments 
of  active  members  of  the  Organization  for  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(b)  such  additional  sums,  not  to  exceed  $83,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1947,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
e.xpenses  incident  to  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
activities  of  the  Organization,  including — 

(1)  salaries  of  the  representative  and  alternate  provided 
for  in  section  2  hereof,  and  appropriate  staff,  including  per- 
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sonal  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  eslewhere, 
without  regard  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended;  services  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  Public  Law  600,  Seventy-ninth  Congress;  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  State  *may  pre¬ 
scribe,  allowances  for  living  quartei’s,  including  heat,  fuel, 
and  light  and  cost  of  living  allowances  to  persons  tempo¬ 
rarily  stationed  abroad;  printing  and  binding  without  regard 
to  section  11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (44  U.  S.  C.  Ill), 
and  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended;  and 
(2)  such  other  expenses  as  the  Secretary  of  State  deems 
necessary  to  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
activities  of  the  Organization:  Provided,  That  the  provisions 
of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946,  Public  Law  565, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  and  regulations  thereunder,  appli¬ 
cable  to  expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  that  Act  shall  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  expenses  incurred  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 

(b)(2).  ....  4 

Sec.  4.  In  adopting  this  joint  resolution  the  Congress  does  so  with^ 
the  understanding  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  World 
Health  Organization  Constitution  for  withdrawal  from  the  Organiza¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  reserves  its  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Organi¬ 
zation  on  a  one-year  notice:  Provided,  however.  That  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  Organization  shall  be  met  in 
full  for  the  Organization’s  current  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  5.  In  adopting  this  joint  resolution,  the  Congress  does  so  with 
the  understandmg  that  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  any  manner  commits  the  United  States  to 
enact  any  specific  legislative  program  regarding  any  matters  referred 
to  in  said  Constitution. 

Sec.  6.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  that  the  diseases 
of  mankind,  because  of  their  widespread  prevalence,  debilitating  effects, 
and  heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent  to  the  efforts 
of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  economic  resources  and  productive  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  to  improve  their  living  conditions,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual  efforts  among  the 
nations  for  research  against  disesaes  such  as  heart  disease  and  cancer. 
In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Congress  invites  the  World  Health  Organ-4 
ization  to  initiate  studies  looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  research^ 
and  related  programs  against  these  and  other  diseases  common  to  mankind 
or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe. 
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INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS  OF  MR.  MORSE  ON  H.  R.  12181 


I  voted  for  H.  R.  12181,  as  amended,  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  reluctantly,  and  only  because  I  believe  that  a  foreign  aid 
program  is  necessary  to  promote  the  national  interests  of  the  IJnited 
States  and  because  it  was  apparent  that  H.  R.  12181,  as  amended,  was 
the  best  bill  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  approve. 
But  the  bill  should  be  further  improved  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
particularly  in  regard  to  its  treatment  of  military  assistance,  defense 
support,  Latin  America,  and  departmental  organization. 

OVEREMPHASIS  ON  MILITARY  AID 

The  emphasis  on  military  aid  in  this  legislation  is  still  too  heavy. 
It  is  almost  as  though  the  United  States  had  never  heard  Communist 
boss  lUirushchev  state  publicly  that  his  country  was  declaring  economic 
war  upon  the  United  States,  because  in  this  bill  we  continue  an 
obsolete  emphasis  upon  military  power  when  the  real  issue  at  stake 
is  one  of  economic  development  and  progress  in  Asia,  Africa,  South 
America,  and  the  ^Middle  East. 

The  reduction  of  $235  million  which  the  committee  made  in  the 
combined  total  of  military  assistance  and  defense  support,  is  grossly 
inadequate.  I  voted  in  committee  for  a  higher  cut  of  $550  million 
and  when  this  failed  I  supported  the  $235  million  cut  as  the  best 
that  could  be  done.  These  items  should  be  fui’ther  reduced  on 
the  floor. 

American  foreign  policy  for  years  has  been  much  too  heavily 
military  in  its  emphasis.  This  fact,  in  my  judgment,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  steady  erosion  of  free  world  prestige  and  influence 
in  Asia  and  Africa  and  for  the  steady  accretion  of  Soviet  influence 
in  those  areas.  It  is  unsound  to  devote  more  than  two-thirds  of 
American  military  assistance  to  the  Far  East,  Near  East,  and  south 
Asia,  and  only  about  one-quarter  to  Europe. 

I  support  military  assistance  to  Europe,  where  there  is  the  institu¬ 
tional  and  economic  base  to  make  military  assistance  successful.  I 
am  disturbed  that  more  progress  has  not  been  made  in  meeting 
NATO  force  goals.  But  to  pour  enormous  quantities  of  weapons 
into  such  countries  as  Pakistan  and  Iran  is  not  only  wasteful;  it  is 
positively  harmful  to  our  world  position. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  defense  support  is  a  form  of  military 
aid  and  must  logically  be  regarded  as  military  assistance.  Last  year 
Congress  redefined  “defense  support”  to  separate  it  from  economic 
development  assistance.  It  was  redefined  to  consist  of  “commodities, 
services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance  specifically  designed  to 
sustain  and  increase  military  effort.”  The  addition  of  the  word 
“specifically”  made  clearer  the  military  support  purpose  of  this 
assistance  which  is  economic  in  nature. 

Thus,  military  assistance  and  defense  support  must  be  considered 
together,  since  they  have  for  their  purpose  the  strengthening  of 
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military  establishments,  and  not  the  economic  development  of  the 
recipient  countries. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  money  in  this  bill  is  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  military  establishments.  Even  when  combined  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  loan  program  already  authorized,  military  purposes  under  this 
bill  will  account  for  65  percent  of  the  total  in  this  year’s  program. 
About  45  percent  of  the  combined  authorized  foreign  aid  would  be  for 
militar}'^  items  alone. 

In  a  day  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  recognized  what  we  should  have 
recognized  long  ago — the  urgency  of  improved  living  standards  for 
the  masses  of  the  world’s  people — it  is  wasteful  and  shortsighted  for 
the  United  States  to  continue  such  heavy  emphasis  upon  military 
assistance  in  our  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  particularly  wasteful  and 
shortsighted  in  its  application  to  non-NATO  countries. 

Moreover,  all  the  aid  in  this  bill  is  in  the  form  of  grant.  Only  the 
economic  assistance  from  the  previously  authorized  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  expected  to  be  recouped.  While  our  contributions  for 
United  Nations  technical  assistance,  bilateral  assistance,  for  refugee 
programs,  for  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  and  atoms  for 
peace  are  highly  desirable  grants,  they  account  for  only  7  percent  of 
this  bill,  and  G  percent  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Since  $625  million  is  authorized  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
it  will  be  seen  that  16  percent  of  this  year’s  foreign  aid  is  in  loan  form 
for  economic  development,  and  65  percent  is  in  grant  form  for  mili- 
tai-y  establishments  under  this  bill. 

I  would  vote  much  more  enthusiastically  for  a  bill  that  reversed 
those  percentages  to  a  rate  somewhere  near  75  percent  in  loans  and 
25  percent  in  grants. 

FOREIGN  AID  LACKS  CLARITY  OF  OBJECTIVE 

Actually,  defense  support  is  a  hodgepodge  which  is  misleading  to 
the  point  of  being  deceptive.  In  part,  it  is  military  aid  disguised  as 
economic  aid.  This  is  the  case  in  countries  where  defense  support  is 
used  to  finance  commodity  imports  which  are  sold  for  local  currency 
which,  in  turn,  is  used  to  pay  local  troops.  The  net  result  is  that  the 
United  States  is  paying  for  foreign  armies.  To  put  it  more  bluntly, 
we  are  hiring  foreign  mercenaries.  This  is  a  great  deal  different  than 
supplying  military  equipment  to  dependable  allies.  History  is  re¬ 
plete  with  examples  of  the  unreliability  of  mercenaries,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  the  lessons  of  history  have  suddenly  become 
invalid. 

In  part,  defense  support  is  also  economic  aid  disguised  as  military. 
This  is  the  case  in  countries  where  it  is  used  to  pay  for  the  exploration 
and  development  of  mineral  resources,  for  the  development  of  electric 
power  production,  for  the  improvement  of  transportation  facilities, 
and  even  for  such  things  as  sanitary  facilities  and  vocational  education 
teacher  training.  It  is  nonsense — worse,  it  is  deceptive — to  carry 
out  these  projects  under  the  guise  of  a  military  program. 

The  category  of  defense  support — which,  in  the  administration’s 
request,  amounts  to  $835  million  a  year — badly  needs  a  thorough 
overhauling.  The  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro¬ 
gram  recommended  last  year  that  defense  support  be  abolished  as  a 
separate  category  of  aid.  Every  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee.  Yet  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  continues  to  recoil  from  the  logic  of  what  it 
recommended  when  sitting  as  the  special  committee. 

The  least  that  could  be  done  on  the  Senate  floor  would  be  to  reduce 
defense  support  sufficiently  to  squeeze  out  the  most  objectionable  part 
of  it — namely,  the  pay  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Military  assistance 
should  also  be  further  reduced,  both  to  reorient  the  emphasis  of  the 
mutual  security  program  and  to  curb  the  administration’s  tendency 
to  arm  too  many  dictators  around  the  world  for  no  reason  other  than 
that  they  are  said  to  be  “anti-Communist.” 

LATIN  AMERICAN  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  ALTERED 

The  scope  and  emphasis  of  the  mutual  security  program  should  be 
drastically  altered  in  regard  to  Latin  America.  The  committee  took 
a  great  step  forward  in  this  direction  in  adopting  my  amendment 
stating  that  internal  security  requirements  shall  not  normally  be  a 
.  basis  for  military  assistance  to  Latin  America  and  further  requiring 
)  the  President  annually  to  review  the  program  to  make  sure  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  based  on  hemispheric  defense  plans.  This  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  reaffirmation  of  what  is  already  the  law,  but  it  will  have, 
I  hope,  a  salutary  effect.  The  administration  has  drifted  far  afield 
from  the  present  requirements  of  the  law. 

Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy  testified  before  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  that — 

’"  *  *  the  program  for  Latin  America  *  *  *  is  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  the  maintenance  of  internal  security  and 
also  a  very  modest  preparation  for  defense  against  any  in¬ 
cursion  from  offshore.  I  suppose  the  maintenance  of  internal 
security  could  be  said  to  involve  some  of  the  internal  con¬ 
flicts  which  seem  to  plague  that  part  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
important  to  this  country  that  internal  security  should  be 
maintained  for  the  interests  of  our  country  militarily,  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  there  is  this  very  modest  program 
down  in  that  part  of  the  world.  (Hearings,  p.  24.) 

My  amendment  stating  that  “internal  security  requirements  shall 
not  normally  be  the  basis  for  military  assistance  programs  to  American 
j  Republics”  was  offered  with  the  intent  of  eliminating  that  considera¬ 
tion  from  hemispheric  defense  plans. 

When  the  executive  branch  commented  on  my  amendment,  it  said  it 
“would  not  oppose  this  amendment,  though  it  should  be  noted  that 
grant  military  assistance  programs  for  Latin  America  have  con¬ 
sistently  been,  and  indeed  are  required  by  law  to  be,  based  on  hemi¬ 
spheric  defense  plans.” 

This  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  law,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts,  and  the  best  witness  to  support 
that  conclusion  is  the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  who  in  a  moment 
of  candor  plainly  admitted  to  the  committee  that  military  assistance 
programs  for  Latin  America  were  “primarily  for  the  purpose  of  the 
maintenance  of  internal  security.” 

The  way  military  assistance  has  been  carried  out  in  Latin  America 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  difficulties  into  which  we  have  fallen 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Wliat  this  administration  seems  unable  to 
realize  is  that  not  every  revolutionary  is  a  Communist. 
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State  Department  officials  have  testified  time  and  again  to  onr 
committee  that  the  United  States  must  not  intervene  or  interfere  in 
any  way  in  the  internal  affairs  of  our  South  American  neighbors. 
Yet  military  assistance  aimed  primarily  at  preserving  internal  security 
is  the  most  direct  kind  of  intervention.  That  it  is  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  status  quo  does  not  change  that  fact.  Unfortunately, 
the  status  quo  in  some  of  these  countries  has  been  so  obnoxious  and 
so  oppressive  of  freedom  that  the  United  States  has  suffered  from  being 
associated  with  it. 

I  approve  of  the  doctrine  of  nonintervention;  but  where  we  depart 
from  it,  then  let  us  intervene  on  the  side  of  human  freedom.  Let  us 
intervene  on  the  side  of  the  tradition  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Simon 
Bolivar.  They  are  the  real  revolutionaries,  whereas  communism  is  a 
reactionary  doctrine.  It  is  one  of  the  tragic  ironies  of  history  that 
the  United  States,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Jeffersonian  ideal, 
has  gotten  so  far  away  from  it  that  it  is  the  Communists  who  are  able 
to  pose  as  representing  the  hope  for  the  future. 

BILL  CARRIES  UNSOUND  REORGANIZATION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT  i 

Another  defect  of  the  committee  bill  is  its  provision  creating  the 
office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Aft’aii-s.  This  is  an 
upgrading  of  the  existing  office  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

This  reorganization  of  the  State  Department,  in  my  judgment,  will 
create  a  situation  which  is  administratively  inefficient  and  unworkable. 

It  flies  in  the  face,  not  only  of  sound  principles,  but  also  of  experience. 

In  the  late  1940’s,  there  was  an  office  of  Under  Secretary  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs.  Congress  abolished  the  office  because  it  became 
convinced  that  this  was  not  a  sound  structure  for  the  Department  of 
State. 

We  are  now  asked  to  repeat  the  mistake — which  was  once  made 
and  once  rectified — of  creating  such  an  office. 

What  is  basically  wrong  with  this  proposal  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  individual  who  will  hold  the  new  office,  but  with  principles  of  public 
administration. 

There  is  now  in  the  Department  of  State  a  Secretary  who  is  the 
principal  officer  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  has  an  Under  Secretary,  who  acts  for  him  when  the  ^ 
Secretary  is  absent.  Then  there  are  3  Deputy  Under  Secretaries — 

1  in  charge  of  political  affaus,  1  in  charge  of  economic  affairs,  and  1  in 
charge  of  administration. 

The  proposal  in  the  committee  bill  would  create  two  Under  Secre¬ 
taries.  It  wmuld  separate  economic  affairs  from  political  affairs  at  a 
very  high  level  in  the  State  Department,  and  this  in  total  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated  in  foreign  relations. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATIONS  REMAIN  TO  BE  CARRIED  OUT 

It  is  in  these  principal  respects — military  assistance,  defense  support, 
Latin  America,  and  departmental  organization — that  H.  R.  12181 
should  be  substantially  improved  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  But  in 
connection  with  Senate  consideration  of  the  bill,  it  is  well  to  call 
attention  again  to  the  recommendations  unanimously  made  last  year 
by  the  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  and  to 
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how  little  has  been  done  to  implement  these  recommendations.  Here 
is  the  score  sheet: 

1.  Recommendation:  “The  objectives  of  the  various  foreign  aid 
programs  should  be  separated,  refined,  and  restated,  as  necessary,  by 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress.” 

Action:  None.  If  anything,  the  confusion  is  worse. 

2.  Recommendation:  “Military  aid  should  be  continued  and  efforts 
consistent  with  national  security  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  expenditures.” 

Action:  A  token  reduction  bv  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  administration  request  would  support  continuation  of  the  present 
rate  of  expenditures. 

3.  Recommendation:  “Supporting  aid  should  be  continued  and 
efforts  consistent  with  national  security  should  be  made  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  expenditure  *  *  *.  In  this  connection,  it  (i.  e.,  the 
special  committee)  calls  special  attention  to  the  following:  (1)  The 
question  of  unrealistic  exchange  rates  as  they  affect  the  cost  of 
supporting  aid;  (2)  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  criteria  now 

)  being  employed  by  the  executive  branch  in  determining  areas  of 
critical  importance  to  the  United  States  and  emergency  situations; 
and  (3)  the  question  of  separating  from  what  is  now  defense  support 
that  aid  which  in  fact  should  be  classified  as  development  assistance.” 

Action:  Supporting  aid — which  the  special  committee  defined  as 
grant  economic  aid  to  support  United  States  objectives  of  whatever 
kind — has  not  been  created  as  a  separate  aid  category,  but  is  still 
divided  between  defense  support  and  special  assistance. 

Some  progress  has  been  made,  administratively,  in  improving  un¬ 
realistic  exchange  rates. 

The  criteria  employed  by  the  executive  branch  in  determining  areas 
of  critical  importance  to  the  United  States  are  substantially  unchanged. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  separating  from  what  is  now  defense 
support  that  aid  which  in  fact  should  be  classified  as  development 
assistance,  with  exception  cited  above. 

4.  Recommendation:  “Technical  assistance  should  be  continued  sub¬ 
stantially  as  at  present.” 

Action:  This  recommendation  has  been  carried  out. 

5.  Recommendation:  “Economic  development  assistance  should  be 
put  on  a  repa3mble  basis  tlu’ough  the  mechanism  of  a  development 

I  fund. 

Action:  This  recommendation  has  been  carried  out,  but  the  fund 
is  inadequately  financed. 

6.  Recommendation:  “Military  aid  should  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  foreign  policy  direction  of  this  aid 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State.” 

Action:  Carried  out. 

7.  Recommendation:  “Responsibility  for  supporting  aid  should  rest 
with  the  Secretary"  of  State.” 

Action:  The  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible  for  all  nonmilitary 
assistance. 

8.  Recommendation:  “Consideration  should  be  given  to  separating 
the  administration  of  technical  assistance  and  the  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  fund  from  the  administration  of  other  forms  of  aid.” 
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Action:  H.  R.  12181  incorporates  the  development  fund  and  thereby 
gives  it  a  measure  of  separateness.  Technical  assistance  and  other 
nonmilitary  aid  are  still  administered  together. 

9.  Recommendation:  “Present  coordinating  arrangements  for  inter¬ 
relating  foreign  aid  policies  with  other  activities  abroad  should  be 
reexamined  by  the  President  and  the  Senate  and  revised  as  necessary 
to  insure  greater  effectiveness.” 

Action:  None.  It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  Congress 
to  relate  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  United  States 
Information  Agency,  Export-Import  Bank,  and  United  States  delega¬ 
tions  to  various  international  organizations,  to  the  foreign  aid  program. 

10.  Recommendation:  “Personnel  policies  for  foreign  aid  admin¬ 
istration  should  be  reexamined  by  the  executive  branch  in  the  light 
of  the  committee’s  other  recommendations  with  a  view  to  securing 
satisfactory  conditions  of  employment  for  essential  personnel  while 
limiting  the  number  of  this  personnel  by  utilizing,  where  appropriate, 
private  contractors  and  universities  and  skilled  personnel  from  other 
Government  departments  in  carrying  out  the  aid  programs.” 

Action:  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  personnel 
training  programs,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

11.  Recommendation:  “Future  legislation  should  make  clear  the 
distinction  of  purpose  and  function  as  between  these  principal  cate¬ 
gories  of  aid:  Military  aid,  supporting  aid,  technical  assistance,  and 
economic  development  assistance.” 

Action:  None. 

12.  Recommendation:  “An  economic  development  fund  should  be 
established  to  provide  assistance  on  a  repayable  basis  to  other  inde¬ 
pendent  nations  for  economic  development  purposes.” 

Action:  This  has  been  done,  but,  as  noted  above,  the  fund  is 
inadequately  financed. 

These  recommendations  are  as  valid  now  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
It  is  regrettable  that  so  little  has  been  done  to  carry  them  out. 

(Signed)  Wayne  Morse. 
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[Report  No.  1627] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mat  15, 1958 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

May  26, 1958 

Reported  by  Mr.  Green,  with  an  amendment 

\  - 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  Aet  may  he  cited  as  the  ‘Alutual  Soemdty  Aet  ef 

4  4-958^% 

5  SeOt  The  fet  seetion  ef  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  ef 

6  1954,  as  amended^  is  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereef 
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tfee  follewing^  is  divided  iii^o  chaftci-s  aii4  titlesj 

according  Ibe  follevring  tafele  ef  contentST 

‘STABLE  OE  GONTEEES 

“ClIAFPEIt  1 - Mfeiq^rR-Y  AbSIBTA^^ 

■‘ClIArTOR  II— EcONOMIO  AaSISTAKOE 
‘■Tklo  I — Defcttse 
aTkE  H — Ecvclopmcnt  Eeft^  F-nrHi: 

HI — Tcokn-ioal  Coopoi'fttkH't 
■‘Tklo  — Otkcr  ■Progrft'ms 

“ClI-APTBH  HI - 8PE0iA-E  AsSIS'rANCE  A?f©  GeNTIXOENCT  FuxD 

■‘Chapter  — Gexera-e  ax©  AB3i-ixTS'rRATi¥E  PROviaiO'ya’’ 


OH-A-P-TEE  I— MILITARY-  A-SSISTA-I^CE 


MHkTr4R¥  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  401.  8iibseelion  -fa:)-  el  seeliea  403  el  iLe  Mutual 
8eeurity  Aet  el  40547  as  amcudcdj  wliieli  relates  te  military 
^  is  oinondcd  hy  staifeiig  eat  ‘‘4958-’  aa4  ‘‘$1>600,- 
3^  aad  iuseftiug  ia  lieu  tli creel  — I950’  -  ae4  ‘‘S-LGIOt- 
OOOjOQQ-,  resj^tivcly? 


PROOPBEME^T 


REEATING  TO  MIUTARY 


ABSiSTA-yCE 


8bGt  402t  Paragraph  -f4)-  el  sahscetioa  -(h)-  el 
405  el  the  M-aOial  Security  Aret  el  4054^  as  amended,  which 
relates  te  eeaditiens  appheahle  te  militar}^  assistance,  is 
amended  hy  inserting  immediately  hdere  the  peried  at  the 
end  thereel  the  lellowing :  ^  nieluding  eeerdinated  pi^oduc- 
tien  and  preeurement  pregrams  participated  in  hy  the 
nrembers  el  the  Yerth  A-tlautic  -T-reaty  Organization  te  the 
greatest  extent  possible  with  respect  te  inilitar}-  equipment 
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ftft4  materials  te  fee  utilized  for  tfee  defeiwe  el  tfee  North 
■Atlantic  area’’. 

CHAPTER  II  ECONOMIC  A-SSISTANCE 

BEFBN8B  SUPPORT  eENERAR  PROVISIONS 

Seo.  SOTt  -(r)-  Sufeseetien  -{fe)-  el  section  1-34  el  ^ 
Mutual  Security  Act  el  1954,  os  amended,  wfeieh  relates 
te  defense  su^perty  is  amended  fey  striMng  eut  ‘‘1958”  asd 
“$750,000,000”  and  inseiting  in  lieu  thereof  -1-959”  and 
“$775,000,000”,  respectfeely; 

-ffe)-  Section  443  el  tfee  Mutual  Security  Aet  el  4954,- 
as  amendedy  wfeiefe  relates  te  assistance  te  Y ugoslavia,  is 
amended  te  read  as  follows : 

“SeOt  4437  Assistance  to  YegosraviA; — Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  piw-ision  el  febw~  ne  assistance  under  this 
title  er  any  other  title  el  this  Aet  shah  fee  furnished  te 
Yugoslavia  alter  the  expiration  el  ninety  days  following 
the  date  el  tfee  enactment  el  the  Mutual  Security  Aet  el 
1958,  unless  the  President  finds  and  se  reports  te  the  Con 
gress^  with  his  reasons  therefery  -f4)-  that  there  has  feeen 
ne  change  in  the  Yugoslavian  policies  en  the  feasis  el  which 
assistance  under  this  Aet  has  feeen  furnished  te  Yugoslavia 
in  the  pasty  and  that  Yiigoslavia  is  independent  el  centre!  fey 
the  Soviet  Pinion,  -(2)-  that  Yugoslavia  is  net  participating 
in  any  polie}-  er  program  lor  the  Communist  conquest  el  the 
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■worM,  aft4  -{3^  tfeat  il  is  m  ifee  iiilcrt^st  ei  the  BfttioRfti 
security  ef  the  4Jmtcd  Spates  le  contmuc  tbe  fumisbing  el 
assisiaeoe  le  -¥egosla,¥ia  un4er  Ibis  Aelr  President  sbab 
keep  tbe  -Foreign  Relations  Connnittee  aad  tbe  Appropria 
tions  Committee  el  Rm  Senate  anb  tbe  Speaker  el  tbe  H-euse 
el  Representatives  feby  ari4  eonstai^y  inlermed:  el  any 
assistanee  furnished  te  Yugoslavia  under  this  Aefr— 
DEVELOrJUENT  ItOAN 

SeOt  4-itle  44  el  tbe  ehapter  designated  by  para 
graph  -f2|-  el  section  btH  el  this  Aet  as  chapter  44  el  tbe 
Mutual  Security  Aet  el  1951j  as  amended,  which  relates  te 
tbe  Development  bean  Fundy  is  amended  as  follows  ■ 

-(a)-  Amend  section  203,  wbieb  relates  te  general  au- 
therity;  as  fellows : 

-(4-)-  Strike  out  subseetien  -(a)-  and  substitute  bre 
fobowing : 

-^-(ai)-  Fe  carry  eut  tbe  purposes  el  bus  title,  there 
is  hereby  created  as  an  agency  el  tbe  United  States  el 
America,-  subject  te  tbe  dircetion  and  supervision  el  tbe 
President,  a  body  corporate  te  be  known  as  bie  ‘-Devdep- 
ment  -Loan  4\md’  -(bcrcmalter  rclerred  te  in  this  title  as  tbe 
-Fund’)  wbieb  sbab  have  succession  in  its  corporate  iianse. 
4be  Fund  shall  have  its  principal  ofiiec  in  tbe  District  el 
Columbia  and  sbab  be  deemedj  ler  purposes  el  venue  in  eivb 
actiensy  te  be  a  r-esident  thereof.  4t  may  estabUsb  offices  in 
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Stteb  othoF  plftee  of  plnoos  ao  k  m€b¥  4oem 
appropriate. -r 

4ii  siibseetion  strike  oat  all  p^reeeding  ^  here  ■ 
ift  tbe  fet  seoteitoe  a«4  Hubstitutc  --The  -Fund-’ ;  strike 
oat  ■■-he^"  ia  tbe  brst  senteiKa"  aa4  sabstitate  “it’';  strike 
eat  %ml  ia  tbe  brst  serrteaee  aab  sabstbate 

insert  before  tbe  period  at  tbe  ead  of  tbe  brst  sentence  ^  aa4 
-(4)-  tbe  possible  adverse  effee^ts  apoa  tbe  economy  of  tbe 
United  Btates,  wbb  special  refereaee  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  sarplasj  of  riie  activity  aad  tbe  financing  operation  or 
transaction  involved’’-;  strike  oat  “from”  ia  tbe  second  sen¬ 
tence  aad  substitute  “bv” ;  insert  after  tbe  third  sentence 
“Tbe  provisions  of  section  bbb  of  title  1-8  of  tbe  United 
States  Code  sbab  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person^  including 
any  individual,  partner-sbip,  corporation^  or  associatioa,  from 
fteting  for  or  participating  with  tbe  Fuad  in  any  operation 
or  transaction,-  or  from  acquiring  any  obligation  issued  in  eoa- 
nection  with  any  i>peration  or  transaction,-  engaged  ia  by  tbe 
Fund-.’’-;  aad  strike  oat  tbe  last  two  sentences  aad  substitute 
tbe  follovbig  new  sentence-:  “Flic  President’s  semiannual 
reports  to  tbe  Congress  on  operations  under  this  Actj  as 
provided  for  in  section  b34  of  this  Act,  shall  include  detailed 
information  on  tbe  implementation  of  this  title.’’? 

-(b)-  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to  fiscal  pro- 
visions,-  as  foUowo? 
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99 


fe  sttfeseetieft  siifeBtiliitc  fe?  -^Fresi 

dcnt’^  m  tfee  fe&fe  sen^en<je  aftd  strike  eftt  ‘‘against  tbe  Fund 
in  tbftt  sentenee-;-  change  “authoiizcd’’  te  ‘‘made  a¥aila:hie 
ffl  the  second  sentenee;  and  insert  “assets  of  the^  befere 
“Fund--’  in  the  third  scntenceT 

-(2|-  Strike  ent  subsection  -fe)-  and  substitute  the  feh 
lo'wing-; 

■“  (e)  dhe  fund  shah  he  deemed  to  be  a  wholly  owned 
Go¥cmment  corporation  and  shah  aeeordingly  be  subject  to 
the  aj^Iieable  prorisions  of  the  Go¥cmmcnt  Goi^oration 
Control  Aetj  as  amended /k- 

-(e)-  Amend  section  SOhj  which  relates  to  powers  and 
authorities,-  as  fohows: 

m  Insert  ‘-manageime^^t,’-  before  “powebs”  in  the 
of  the  section. 


-(2)-  Strike  out  subsections  -(a)-  and  -(h)-  and  substitute 
the  foIlo¥ung  new  subseetions: 

■“■(a)  Fhe  management  of  the  Fund  shah  be  ¥estcd  in 
a  Board  of  Directors  -{hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  ‘Board-)  eonsisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Eeenomie  Affairs,  who  shah  be  Chairman,  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  -Administmtinuj 
^  Chairman  of  tiie  Board  of  Directors  of  ^  Export  Import 
Bankj  ^  Managing  Director  of  ^e  Fund,  and  Ae  United 
States  Executive  Director  on  the  International  -Bank  for 
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ftH4  Development.  Board  sWl  earry 

ottfe  Bs  fenetiens  subjeet  le  ^  fer-eign  poliey  guidance  of  tbe 
Seerctar}"  of  Stater  Bbe  Beard  sbad  aet  by  a  majerity  ¥ete 
participated  in  by  a  quoiiun ;  and  three  members  ei  tbe 
Beard  sbad  eenstrtutc  a  enenmn  Snbj-cet  te  Bie  teregeing 
sentence,  ¥aeaneies  in  tbe  membership  el  tbe  Beard  sbab 
net  affect  its  power  te  aetr  Bbe  Beard  sbab  meet  ler  er-gani 
zatien  pnrpeses  when  and  where  called  by  tbe  Cbairman. 
Bbe  Board  may>-  in  additien  te  taking  any  other  neeessar}^ 
er  appropriate  aethms  in  connection  with  tbe  management 


go^ming  tbe 
el  tbe  antlioritics, 


el  Bre  Fnnd,  adepts  amend,-  and  r^ 
eendiict  el  bs  bnsmess  and  tbe 
pewersy  and  lenetiens  el  tbe  Band  and  its  offieers  and  em- 
pleyeesy  bnt  said  Corperation  sbab  net  berrew  any  Innde 
from  any  soniee  --wdtlreiit  tbe  express  legislative  permission  el 
tbe  Oenffressr  -  The  members  el  tbe  Board  shall  receive  ne 


compensation  ler  their  scrviecs  en  tbe  Board  bnt  may  be  paid 
aetaal  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  ben  el  subsistenee 
ander  tbe  Standardized  Government  -Travel  Begulations  in 


eenneetion  with  tinvcl  er  absence  frem  their  homes  er  regu- 

4  V  ykl  O  f-i  /^qoi  f /^-f  y~\n  y:iLX/-vrt/'vn  /\-f  r\f  i-t^n  w  rl 

icii  ijo  x/T  u LI yi  1 1 V 'yy  i vj!  ij u i t* OmUo  oa  li xtisiiiv^yy  oi  t xiu  _u  H-tivi" 

-‘-{b)  Tlmre  sbab  be  a  Managing  Direeter  el  tbe  Band 
wbe  shall  be  tbe  chief  executive  officer  el  tbe  Bandy  wbe 
sbab  be  appointed  by  tbe  President  el  tbe  Bnited  States  by 
and  with  tbe  advice  and  consent  el  tbe  SenatCy  and  whose 
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compcnsati-eft  sfeall  fee  a4  a  rate  ef  $20,000  a  year;  T-feero 
sfeali  alee  fee  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  el  tee  wkosc 
compensation  shall  fee  at  a  rate  net  in  cxecss  ef  $19>000  a 
yea^,  an4  three  other  officers  el  the  -Fnndy  whesc  titles  shah 
fee  determined  fey  the  heard  and  whese  compensatien  shah 
fee  at  a  rate  net  in  ej&eess  el  $+8^000  per  yeaiv  Appoint 
ment  te  the  offices  provided  ler  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shah  fee  fey  the  hoard,  hhe  Managing  Director,  in  his 
as  duel  eseentk-e  officer  el  the  -Fund,  the  Deputy 
and  the  ether  officers  el  the  Fund  shah 


perlemr  such  Innctions  as  tee  heard  may  designate  and  shall 
fee  sufeject  te  the  supervision  and  direction  el  the  hoard. 
Dunng  the  afesenee  er  disafeility  el  the  Managing  Direetor 
or  in  tire  event  ef  a  vacancy  in  the  e-ffiee  el  Managing  Diree 
toTr  tee  Deputy  Managing  Director  shall  act  as  Managing 
Direetery  ery  if  the  -Deputy  Managing  Direeter  is  alse  afesent 


er  the  office  el 


vaeanty  sneh  other  officer  as  the  -heard  may  designate  shah 
act  as  Managing  Directerr  Fhe  offices  provided  ler  in  this 
subsection  shall  fee  hr  addition  te  pesitiens  ethervdsc 
antlrorized  fey  lawffi 

-fhf  4n  subsection  -(e)-v 

-(if  Strike  out  ah  in  the  hrst  sentence  preceding 
^  enter  intffi’  and  sufestitute  ^^Fhe  Fund,  in  addition  te  other 
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powers  ft«4  atrthoritics  v^ted  Hi  Hf  dejega-ted  of  assigned 
to  tlie  fend  Of  ks  offieers  of  tiie  -Board,  fnay^ 

-fii)-  Strike  ettt  ‘kiiay  ke  deemed’'  in  tke  krst  clause  ef 
tbe  first  sentenec  and  substitute  ^  may  deem” ; 

-(ifi)-  Strike  OHt  ‘‘under  tbis  tifio^-  in  tbe  fourth  clause  of 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  tbe  Fund”; 

-(rrf  Stidkc  out  ^fibe  Manager  ofi^  in  tbe  fifth  clause, 
bo^  times  it  af^>ears  in  tbe  seventh  clause,-  and  in  tbe  last 
clause  of  tbe  first  sentence ; 

-fv)-  Insert  after  tbe  seventh  clause  of  tbe  first  sentence^ 
follovdng  -colleetion-;”7  tbe  following-:  ‘-‘adopt,  alter  and  use 
a  corporate  seal  which  shall  be  ptdicially  noticed ;  require 
bonds  for  tbe  faithful  pcilormanec  of  tbe  duties  of  its  officers, 
attorne-ys-,-  agents  and  employees  and  pay  tbe  premiums 
thcreon-3-  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  co^oratc  name  (provided 
diat  no  attaclnncnt,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  proe- 
essj  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  tbe  Fund  or  any 
officer  tlrereofy  including  tbe  Board  or  any  member  tbercofy 
in  bis  official  capacity  or  against  property  or  funds  owned  or 
held  by  tbe  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  bis  official  capacity)  ■; 
c^mreise,  in  tbe  pa3-mcnt  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent 
or  decedent’s  estates,  tbe  priority  of  tbe  Government  of  tbe 
United  States-;  purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use 
H.  R.  12181 - 2 
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1  •!">  f  n 
111  Llli_5 


Iji-iked  Slales  a»4 


stteli  yaliielc 


fre^a  tiifte  la  tii»e  as  iicocssaify ;  me  ilia  United  St-ates  maife 
is  tlie  aasie  manner  and  ssder  tlm  same  eonditiesa  aa  the 


Gavermnonti’  - ; 

”  is  tile  teat 


exoeutive  dopartmests  at  tbe 
(vi)  Strike  ast  ak 
elasse  at  tke  krat  sentence  asd  ssbstitstc  ^  ar  is  carrying 
ast  any  tssetiasdk 

-frii)-  4saert  tke  folio-wing  sew  aestenee  atter  tke  drat 
senteneo  at  tke  asksectio-s-:  ‘‘^tking  herein  skak  he  eas- 
atrsed  ta  exempt  tke  Ussd  ar  ita  operationa  from  tke  appli- 
eatias  at  seetiasa  507-  -fkf  asd  ■2079  at  title  287  United 
Statea  Oode  ar  at  aeetias  307  at  tke  Revdsed  Statutes  -(k 
4k  S.  Ov  3-16K\ 

-f4)-  Insert  tke  fallowing  sew  f 


-(d)-  ¥ke  Ussd  shall  contribute,  from  tke  rea] 

ar  tusd  used  tar  payseent  at  salaries,-  pay  ar 
compensatian,  ta  tke  erril  serxiee  retirement  asd  disability 
tusdj  a  sum  as  provided  by  seetion  tour  -(a)-  at  tke  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Aep  as  amended  -fb  4k-  Sr  Cr  2-254a)-> 
except  that  suck  sum  skall  be  determined  by  applying  ta  tke 
tatal  basic  salaries  -fas  defined  is  that  Act-}-  paid  ta  tke 
ei-npla-}mes  at  tke  Uusd  eavered  by  tkat  -A-ct,  tke  per  centum 
rate  determined  asnualty  by  tiie  Civil  Sciwiec  Ceismission 
ta  be  tke  excess  at  tke  tatal  narmal  east  per  centum  rate 
at  tke  civil  aervke  retirement  system  aver  tke  employee 
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Fftle  specified  m  said  see4ie]i  4  -(afr  dfie  Fund 
shall  alse  oontributo  at  least  quart cri}"  from  sueh  appropri¬ 
ation  or  fnndy  to  the  employees’  eompeiisatioii  fnndj  the 
anioant  detemnned  hy  the  Secu’etar}'  ol  Fahor  to  he  the  hdl 
eost  ol  benefits  and  other  pa^nnents  made  Irom  sneh  land 
on  aca^onnt  ol  injuries  and  deaths  ol  its  (unployeos  which  nray 
hiU'C'alter  oeenrr  Fhe  Fund  shall  also  pay  into  the  4-i-easm‘y 
as  miseellaneons  receipts  that  portion  ol  the  eost  ol 


t ration  ol  the  respective  lands 
as  detennined  hy  fim  Civil 
ol 


to  its  employees, 
mid  the 


^e)-  Fhe  assets  ol  the  Fevel-opment  Foan  Fund  on  the 
date  ol  entry  into  loree  ol  the  Mnttial  Heeuri-ty  4nt  ol  40fi8 
shall  he  transferred  as  ol  sneh  date  to  the  body 
created  hy  section  SOS  -(a)-  ol  this  Aetr  Fi 
personnel,  and  property  ol  the  International 
Administration  may,  as  agreed  hy  the 
and  the  Director  ol  the  Inteniatioiial 


istration  or  as  detennined  hy  the  President,  he 
to  the  FanF  Obligations  and  h abilities  ineurrw. 
and  rights  established  or  acquired  lor  tin*  t^enefit  ol  or  with 
respeet  to^  the  Development  Foan  Fnnd  dnrhig  the  period 
between  August  FF  FhA7,  and  the  date  ol  entry  into  loree 
ol  the  Mutual  Security  Act  ol  1958  are  hereby  transf(*rred 
to^  and  accepted  and  assumed  hyj  the  body  corporate  credited 
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by-  SOS  -(a)-  of  Aofv  A  ^eysoii  sei-¥mg  as  Maia 

age¥  of  ffeo  DcvclopmcHt  Loaa  Eund  as  of  ^  dafo  of  oafry 
iato  fofoe  of  ^  Mufaal  ^oourify  Aol  of  -1958  sfeail  aofj  fey 
rcasoa  of  ffeo  catry  ado  fofoo  of  ffeafe  Aofj  require  reappoiat- 
aioat  ia  ordor  fo  sea¥0  ia  tfeo  ofe&eo  of  Maaagiag 
provided  for  ia  seelioa  305  -(fe)-  of  fefeis  ■A€t/\ 


SeGt  3037  Title  444  of  Oro  clrapter  desigaated  fey  para- 
grapfe  -{2}-  of  seetioa  504  of  tfeis  Aet  as  cfeapter  44  of  tfee 
jtfeataaf  Socurdy  Aet  of  19-54j  as  aaaeadod,-  wbieh  rolates  fo 
teobaicaf  eooperatioaj  is  ameaded  as  follows : 

■(a)"  4a  seetioa  OOdy  wbieb  relates  to  aatfeorizatioa; 
strike  oat  ‘'$151,900,000^  aad  aisert  ia  liea  tfeereof 
“$150,000,000  for  ase  feegiaaiag  ia  tfee  feseal  year  1059^. 

-(fe)-  -Amead  seetioa  OOOy  wbieb  relates  to  aaultilateral 
teebaieal  eooperatioaj  as  follows : 

-w-  lasert  belated  pbogbamb’-  after  ^Ae- 

oi^e-b-a-tion’^  ia  tbe  headiag  of  tbe  seetioa ;  iasert  ‘-aad  this 
-Aet--  after  -“title’’  ia  tbe  first  seateaee ;  aad  biser4  ‘Aad 
related”  after  ‘Aooperatioa”  ia  tbe  first  seateaee. 

-f3)-  4a  safeseetioa  -(a)^  wbieb  relates  to  eoatrifeatioas  to 
die  baited  ^tioas  espaaded  progiaai  of  teebaieal  assistaaee; 
strike  oat  “$15,500,000’-  aad  -‘A 958”  aad  safestitate  “$30, 
OOO7OOO”  aad  ‘A059”,  respeetAely ;  iasert  “aad  saeb  related 
bald  as  aiay  hereafter  fee  estafelished”  after  “Assistaaee” ; 
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m  pre-viso  change  ^  ^his  program’^  ie  sack 
purpose''  an4  afe=  the  weFfl  '^^ntributcd’'  the  twet  thne  it 
appears,  strike  the  remainder  of  the  subsection  and  insert 


year  ae 


^%r  sneh  purpose  and  ^or  eaeh  succeeding 
much  as  hut  not  to  exceed  40  per  eentum  ot  the  totai 
contrihuted  tor  such  purpose  for  that  j'Oar;-’ 

-fd)-  4n  suhseetion  -(h)^  w-hich  relates  to  contributions  to 
the  technical  cooperation  pi^gram  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  strike  out  ‘‘4958’-  and  substitute  “1959”. 

-(e)-  Repeal  section  dOSy  which  relates  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Advisory 


OTHER  PROGRA-MS 

SeOv  204.  -Title  14^  of  the  chapter  designated  hy  section 
504  of  this  Act  as  chapter  14  of  the  ^lutual  SeeiHuty  Act  of 
1954,-  as  amendedy  which  relates  to  other  programs^  is 
further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  402 ,  which  relates  to  cannarking  of 
fundsy  strike  out  “195S”  in  the  hrst  sentenee  and  substitute 


“19-59-k 

-fh)-  -Repeal  sections  40d  and  404j  which  relate,-  re- 
spcctively,  to  special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas  and 
responsibilities  in  Germany,-  and  substitute  the  following  new 
scction-:- 

-“SeGt  dOdr  Rebponsibilitieb  Hf  Germany. — The 
President  is  hereby  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year 
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195-9  ftel  te  exceed  $8,200,000  ef  Ote  funds  made  availablo 
f ttfsuanl  4e  seettoii-  450  -(*)-  ef  Ods  Aet  in  order  4e  meet  tfee 
responsibilities  er  objc€ti¥es  ef  tbe  U-ni-ted  States  in  Oennany-,- 
inoludiug  West  BcrlinT  4n  can-ying  ent  tins  seet-ion,  tire 
President  nray  alse  use  eurrency  w5ieh  feas  been  er  may  fee 
deposited  in  tfee  GARIOA  (Government  and  Belief  in  Oeen- 
pied  Areas)  Speeial  Aeeeunt,  ineluding  tfeat  part  ef  tfee 
German  eurrency  new  er  hereafter  deposited  under  tfee 
bilateral  agreement  ef  f-leeemfeer  45^  1949,  between  tfee 
■feriiited  States  and  tfee  Fcaleral  Bepnfefee  ef  Germany  -(er 
any  supplementary  er  succeeding  agreement)-  -wlnefe,  upon 
approval  fey  tfee  President,  sfeall  fee  deposited  in  tfee  GARIOA 
S'l^eeial  Account  under  tfee  terms  ef  article  W  ef  tfetat  agree 
mentr  Pfee  President  may  use  tfee  funds  available  fer  tfee 
purposes  ef  tins  section  en  suefe  terms  and  conditions  as  fee 
may  specify,  and  witheut  regard  te  any  prevision  ef  law 
wliieli  fee  deterennes  must  fee  disregarded.-b 

-(e)-  -Amend  section  dOfej  whidi  relates  te 
refugees,  and  escapees,  as  fellows : 

-(4)-  4n  subsection  strike  out  all  follo-^ung  'A 
-year’-  and  substitute  ‘4959  net  te  exceed  $!■, 2 00^000  fer 
centrifeutions  te  tfee  progi-am  ef  tfee  IJ-nitcd  jGttiens  Sigh 
Gemmissioner  fer  Refugees  fer  assistance  te  refugees  under 
feis  mandatCT^. 

-(2)-  S  subsection  -(d}^  strike  out  ‘■‘■1958''  and 
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''$5,500,000’'  snbr3tituto  "-1-959-  ^^^,600,000-’, 

rc9pec4t-v-el}^ 

8ci‘tioii  400,  ¥4h€1i  relatoa  te  ckiklrcii’s  welfare, 
strike  aat  "1958”  aft4  substitute  "4-959”. 

-(e)-  4ft  seetiftft  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees 
ift  the  Near  Eastj  iftsert  ^%r  the  fiseal  jear  1959”  before 
^tet  to  oxeeeO”  to  the  hrst  sentenee ;  aft4  strike  out  '-'$05,- 
OOOtoOO”  to  the  hrsf  sefttoftee  arto  suhstto-ite  "$25,O0Q7OO0to 
-w-  sefliou  -(e)-7  wtoeh  relates  to  ocean  freight 
charges,  strike  out  "4058”  a«4  "$2-,-200,000^  arto  substitute 
-'  1-950”  aftO  "$2-,  100,000”,  rteptetivel^-v 

-(g)-  4ft  seettoft  410,  wtoeh  relates  to  btontial  Aet  ex- 
penses,  strike  oat  "4958—  to  the  hrst  sentenee  anO  substh 
"1-950A 


-(h)-  Amend  seetien  411,  which  rektos  to  admiftistra- 
ttoe  and  ether  expensesj  as  follows  : 

-(4-)-  4ft  suhseetien  -(b)-7  strike  e«t  "1058-  and  "$-32, 
7o0,000-’  and  substitftto  "1959”  and  '^SSdlOOjOOO^ 
speetiveto ;  and  insert  "and  title  44  of  chapter  44^  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  elose  ef  the  hrst  parentheses ; 

-(2)-  4n  subsection  insert  "fu-ialions  ef  the  Depart¬ 
ment  under  this  Aet  er  fer^  l>efere  "nermal’h 

-(i)-  4ft  seetien  443  -fh)-  (I)',  wtoeh  relates  to  encour¬ 
agement  ef  free  enter^>rise  and  private  participation,-  strike 


ftttt  tohe  agenev 


and  sfthstitote  Ant  agent* w”;-  sab 
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stitutc  a  ealen  fe?  ^  scmiceloH:  at  tiie  eii4  el  subf)aragraph 
aii4  a44  the  following  proYtso  fe  ^laf  subparagraph : 
^  Provided^  -That  in  fhe  event  the  fee  te  be  charged  for  a  type 
ef  guaranty  ia  reduced,  fees  te  be  paid  under  existing  een- 
traets  for  the  same  type  ef  guaranty  may  be  similarly  re- 
duced;”;  and  insert  after  ‘‘Dirceter  ef  the  International 
Geeperatien  Administration-’  both  times  it  appears  in  sub¬ 
paragraph  -{¥}■  ^r  sueb  ether  officer  as  the  President  may 
designate”. 

-(j)-  Section  444  -(bf  ef  sueb  Aetj  wbieh  relates  te  mu- 
nitions  control,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following :  -‘Sueb  regulations  shah  prohibit  the  return  te  the 
United  States  -(ether  than  fer  the  Armed  -Eerecs  ef  the 
United  States  and  bs  allies)-  ef  any  military"  arms  er  ammuni  - 
tien  furnished  te  foreign  governments  by  the  United  States 
under  this  Act  er  any  ether  foreign  assistance  program  ef 
the  United  StatesA 

-(t}-  Ui  section  440  -(a)-j  which  r-elatcs  te  atoms  fer 
peace,  strike  eut  ‘U958”  and  ‘■$-7,000,000”  in  the  second 
sentence  and  substitute  “4059”  and  ■“$5-,500,000”,  respcc- 
tivcly.- 

-(ff  In  section  dSOj  which  relates  te  mafaria  eradica  ■ 
tienj  delete  “ffhe”'  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert  ^Un  ad¬ 
dition  te  such  assistance  as  may  be  furnished  fer  this  purpose 
in  aecerdance  with  the  previsions  ef  title  II  ef  chapter  Hj 
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the’’;  insert  after  tJaa  werd  ‘^aathorized^’  in  tfee  seeond  sen- 
tenee  ^4e  ase  fends  made  available  under  tbis  Aet  -( other 
Hhm  ebapter  4j  and  title  H  of  eba^ter  Ibf-'-;  and  strike  eat 
tbe  last  sentenee? 

€HA^TEE  IH-  -SP-EGIAL  AgSIgTA^XCE  A^ 
CQ-NTimiENCY  EUND 

SrEOIAfc  A-S&ISTANGB 

SeOt  304t  ?ke  seetien  ef  tbe  jtlataal  Seearity  Aet  ef 
1954,  as  amended^  redesignated  by  ^aragra^b  -(lb)  ef 
seetion  504  ef  tbis  Aet  as  seetien  450  ef  ebafter  HI  ef  tbe 
l!ilataal  Seeurity  Aet  ef  4954,  as  amended,  wbieh  relates  te 
S]^eeial  assistanee,  is  amended  by  striking  eat  ^‘1958’’  and 
-$250y000>000-  in  Oie  first  seidenee  ef  sabseetion  -(a)-  and 
inserting  in  liea  thereof  ‘-4959^^  and  ‘‘$485-,OOQ,QOQ’-,  re- 
speetively;  and  by  striking  eat  all  following  ‘Stability’’  in 
tbe  first  senteneo  and  all  ef  tbe  last  sentenee  and  inserting 
a  period. 

PBESIDENtA  BPEOIAE  AUTHOEITY  A5?©  OONTiyGENOY 

EEJQ> 

SeEt  OOSt  4be  seetion  ef  tbe  Matual  Seearity  Aet  ef 
1954,  as  amended,  redesigiiated  by  paragraph  -(14-)-  -(®)- 
ef  seetien  504  ef  tbis  Aet  as  seetion  454  ef  ebapter  H4  ef 
Oie  Matual  Seeurity  Aet  ef  -1-954,  as  amendedj  wbieh  relates 
te  Oie  President- s  special  autborityj  is  amended  as  foUowoi 
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-{ft)-  fesftrt  '‘and  contingency  eu-nd-'  aftef  '^uthob- 

Gcction. 

-fb)-  Subsection  -(ft)-  is  amended  as  follows : 

-(dr)-  In  tibe  fost  sentoecy  insert  nse^  after  "made 
ft^wlable’-^  strike  out  --eueb:  use  by  seetinn  400  -(fti)-  ef  Ais 
Aeti^  and  substitute  ^%se  under  tins  subsection  by  subsection 
-(b)-  of  tins  section^  strike  out  -■■^ursuont  to  authorizations 
contained  in^  and  substitute  ^tior  use  under’’;  and 

■{Sj-  In  tbe  second  and  last  sentence  strike  out  "soetion- 
botb  times  it  ap^ars  and  substitute  "subscctionA 

-(n)-  Redesignate  subsection  -(b)-  as  subsection  -(ejy  and 
insert  tbe  followbig  new  subsection  -(b)n 


--(b)-  TRere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  -President  for  ^fee  fiscal  year  4000  not  to  exceed  $400— 
OOOjOQO  for  assistance  authorized  by  this  Aetj  other  than  by 
title  H  of  chapter  Hj  in  aecordance  wi^  ^  pro-visions  of 
^is  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance.  Any 
ef  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  hseal  year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in 
accordanec  with  the  provisions  of  subseetion  -(a)-  of  Ais 
section-.-’- 

-(d)-  In  tile  last  sentence  of  subsection  -{ejy  insert  Sub¬ 
section  -(a)-  oti^  after  -undcr’-k 
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CHAPTER  IV  -GENERAL  A^  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

eiafEIlAfc  PBOVIBIONS 

Se©7  40It  TEe  chapter  hcsigiiatcd  hf  paragraph  -flh)  ef 
seetioa  hOI  ef  Aet  as  chapter  PV  ef  the  fetaal  Secuiity 
Aet  ef  4954,  as  areended,  whieh  relates  te  geaerol  oed 
adminlstratAc  provisions,  is  farther  amended  as  fellows : 

-(a)-  -fl)-  Section  50^  -(h)-j  which  relates  te  ase  ef 
eeantcipart  fands  hy  committees  ef  the  Congress,  is  amended 
hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  —The  ameant  ef 
leeal  can-oncy  ased  hy  any  saeh  cemmittco  shah  he  eharged 
agamst  any  amounts  made  availahlo  te  saeh  committee  from 
the  contingent  fand  ef  hm  Sease  ef  Representatives  -(if  the 
committee  is  a  cenunittee  ef  the  Hoase  ef  Representatives) 
er  from  the  contingent  fand  ef  the  Senate  -(if  the  committee 
is  a  committee  ef  the  Senate  er  is  a  joint  committee)  for  e^ 
penses  incurred  hy  it7  and  the  ase  ef  saeh  curreney  shah  he 
subject  te  ah  the  reporting  and  other  re^uirenmnts,  including 
limitatiens  en  travel^  which  apply  generally  te  the  evpendh 
tare  ef  omeants  made  avahahle  te  saeh  committee  from  saeh 
contingent  fandv  No  local  currency  shall  he  available  fej 
ase  by  any  conmiittcc  if  the  amount  ef  the  cun-cncy  se  ased| 
whoa  added  te  the  amounts  actually  expended  from  saeh  eea 
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tingcnt  would  result  is  expenditures  is  exeess  ef  tbe 
total  amount  which  was  authorised  ts  he  expended  fro-m  sueh 
contingest  feed  hy  sueh  committee.-^ 

-f2^  ?!he  amendment  made  hy  ^his  subseetion  shad  take 
eSeet  on  the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Eighty-sixth 
Congress. 

-fhf  Seetion  §09j  which  relates  to  shipping  os  United 
States  Y’csscls,  is  amended  hy  adding  the  fodowing  new  sen- 
tenee  at  the  end  thereof^  -Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  ^  pred¬ 
uets  thereof  under  this  Aet  shad  he  exempt  from  the  rc^uiro- 
meids  of  the  earge  preference  laws  -(Euhde  Resolution  ETj 
Seventy-third  Congress,  and  seetion  004-  -{hf  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Aetj  -1-936 j  as  amended)-dh 

-(ef  Seetion  510,  which  relates  to  pm'ehase  of  commodi- 
tiesj  is  amended  hy  striking  out  ^Ohle  H  or^  in  the  fost  sen- 
tenee.- 

-(df  Add  ^  following  new  sections  immediately  after 
section 

-■^07  OIOt  EnoHiBiTioy  AewmsT  De-bt  Rbtibe- 
MENT; — Ehne  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Aet  nor 
any  of  the  counterpart  funds  generated  as  a  result  ef  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  Aet  or  any  other  Aet  shad  he  used  to  make 
payments  on  account  of  the  prin{dpal  or  interest  on  any  debt 
of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  sueh  gov- 
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cfnmcnt  W  ftRy  o^hor  lefeign  government  j  nor  shall  any  ol 
these  hmds  he  expended  lor  any  purpose  for  which  funds 
have  hoen  withdrawn  hy  any  reeipient  country  to  maho  poy^ 
moot  on  snoh  debts  :  Prei'ided,  ¥hat  to  the  extent  that  funds 
have  been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  government  in  order  to 
tookc  a  deposit  of  eonnterpart  and  sueh  deposit  is  in  excess 
of  the  amount  that  would  he  required  to  he  deposited  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  section  442  -(h)-  of  this 
Aetj  sueh  counterpart  may  he  used  in  such  country  for  any 
agreed  purpose  consistent  with  the  pi-ovisions  of  this  Aetr 
“SeOt  htAr  GoMrLETiOjt  OP  Plans  anb  Gost  Esti- 
— After  June  dOj  1958y  no  agreement  or  grant  which 
constitutes  on  obligation  of  the  44nited  States  under  section 
4341-  of  the  iSupplcmcntal  Appropriation  Actj  4955,  shed  he 
mode  for  any  assistance  authorized  under  title  4  or  H4  -(ex- 
eept  section  396)-  of  chapter  or  section  450  -(e) — 

(1)  if  sueh  agreement  or  grant  requires  suhstan  - 
tive  tcehnieel  or  financial  planning,  until  cngineeidng,' 
financial  and  other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  sueh 
assistonecy  and  a  reosonahly  fiiun  estimate  of  the  cost  to 
the  ITnitcd  States  of  providing  su^  assistance,-  have 
been  completed ;  end 

(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative 
action  within  the  recipient  country,-  imlcss  sueh  Icgishir- 
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ti¥e  action  inay  reasenafely  feo  anticipated  to  fee  coni' 
pictod  within  one  yea^  frem  the  date  the  agrccmont  ^ 
g¥ant  is  made? 

Ad  fends  ofeligatcd  fef  assistance  pursuant  to  each  agree¬ 
ment  er  grant  deserifeed  in  subparagraph  -{-fe)-  er  -(d)-  of  this 
section  shad  fee  nsed  only  to  liquidate  toe  obligations  pursn 
ant  to  saefe  agreement  or  grant,  and  any  fends  not  so  nsed 
shad  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  toe  United  States.  This  sec¬ 
tion  shad  not  apply  to  any  assistance  fumisbed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparation  of  engineeringj  finaneial,  and  other 
plans? 


^e?  fedS? 


OP  UdFITED  S^ATEB 


OM¥.  Operations  under  titles  i  and  H  of  chapter  H  shad 
fee  reviewed  at  least  once  a  year  fey  a  committee  composed 
^  toe  Secretary  of  Statoy  tote  Secretary  of  toe  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Gommerce,  toe  Secretary  of  Lahor,  and  toe 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  puiyosc  of  determining 
whether  sued  operations  have  adversely  affected  the  ceenomy 
of  toe  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  suq)lus.  If  the  committee  finds  that  toe 
economy  of  toe  ■United  States  in  general  or  any  area  of 
substantial  labor  suiq)lu3  in  particular  has  suffered  undue 
adverse  effects  as  a  result  of  sued  operations,  toe  committee 
toad  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  toe  President 


and  toe  Gongre3S.’\ 
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-(ef  Section  537,  which  relates  to  provisions  on  nses 
of  hinds,  is  amended  os  hdlows  :■  in  subsection  -{st)-  -(ifj  strike 
ent  the  fiseid  year  -1058-^  and  in  subseetion  -fe)~j  strike 
out  -^t  to  eseceed  $18,000,000’’  and  substitute  ‘‘Notwith¬ 
standing  the  prov^isions  el  seetion  400  el  Publie  i/ow 
85-2 4rl,  not  to  exceed  $2670001,-000”,  and  odd  the  following 
new  clause  before  the  period :  ^  and  not  to  eseeed  $27750,- 
000  of  funds  made  available  for  assistanee  in  other  countries 
under  this  Aet  may  be  used  -{m  addition  to  funds  available 
for  sueh  use  under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)-  for  construe- 
tion  or  acquisition  of  sueh  facilities  for  such  purposes  else¬ 
where^  and  add  the  following  new  subsection-; 

-‘•‘-{f)-  dim  President  shall  submit  to  the  Gongress  on  or 
before  January  40  in  eaeh  year  a  report  detailing  the  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  provided  for  the  nest  fiscal  year  under  title  4  of 
chapter  44  and  under  chapter  4447  which  shall  contain  a  clear 
and  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  levels  of  aid  for  eaeh  country  have  been  arrived  atj 
including  a  listing  of  all  significant  factors  considered  in 
determining  eaeh  level  of  ahh  the  reason  for  the  inclusion  of 
ea^  factor,  and  the  monetary^  value  assigned  to  eaehj  to- 
gether  with  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  wlneb  these 
factors  are  reconciled  to  yield  a  specific  dollar  figure  which 
constitutes  eaeh  level  of  aid— 

-(4)-  Amend  section  546  -(d)^  which  relates  to  saving 
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pro¥i^ions7  fey  strife-ing  ettfe  —Act  el  1-956  e¥  tfee  Mutual  ^e- 
eerity  Act  ef  -1-95-7^  a»4  sufestkuting  ‘‘Act  ef  1-956,  19577 
Of  1658-  m  tfee  fet  sontcRcc  ask  fey  inserting  tfee  fefeew- 
ing  new  sentence  after  6ie  secend  sentence-?  ‘‘Unt-i:!  Juno  JOj 
1658,  funds  used  fer  tfee  pnrpeses  ef  tfeis  Act  sfeall  fee  se 
used  in  accerdanco  with  tfee  provisions  ef  tfeis  Act  as  in 
effect  prior  te  tfee  effective  date  ef  tfee  Mutual  Security  Act 
ef  4658tA 

-fg)-  Amend  section  5457  wfeiefe  r-elates  te  definitions, 
as  follews-T 

-W-fe  sufesectien  insert  ^fefee  Development  Lean 
Eund  ond’^  after  “refer  te^  and  strike  eut  “title  11;, A 

-{6)-  In  sufesectien  (k) ,  insert  ^fefee  Beard  ef  Dirccters 
ef  tfee  Dcvelepment  Lean  Fund  and^  after  “refer  te^  and 
strike  eut  “title  H7A 

SbOt  5467  Pboiiibition  x\gainst  Unjustified  Pub- 
HG  WoEKS.  Ilene  ef  tfee  funds  authorized  te  fee  made 
availafele  under  tfeis  Aet  sfeall  fee  used  fer  any  deed  eentrel7 
Hver  and  barfeor  er  water  development  preject  in  a  foreign 
country  that  dees  net  meet  tfee  benefit-oest  standards  and 
oconemic  feasibility  requirements  established  fer  similar  prej- 
eets  in  tfee  United  StatesT 
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CHiVPTER  REOnaAjv'IZxVTION  OE  MUTUAL 
SECU-RITM  A€T  OE  4054  A4fE  A-AlEEEAIEE^Tg 
TO  OTHER  LAAVE 

Reop g  aniz atiqi;?  of  AIutual  Seoupity  Aof  op  1954 
8eg.  591t  T5e  Mutual  Sceuiity  Aet  of  1954,  as  amended, 
is  further  amended  as  follows  :- 

-(4r)-  Strike  out  the  beading  of  title  4  and  of  eba^er  4 
of  sueb  titloj  and  innnediately  before  section  lOL  insert  the 
following  :■ 

"GHAETER  4  AIILITARA  ASS4STANCE^’ 

-(9}-  limncdiately  abo¥e  seetion  1-31,  strike  out  Ore 
chapter  heading  and  insert  in  beu  thereof  the  following : 

‘^CHAPTER  44  -EGOAOM4G  A-SS4STAACE 
'‘Title  4 — Oefense  Suppopt’’ 

-f3^  4n  section  434  -(a)-  strike  out  '-chapter  4  of  this 
title-  and  insert  in  beu  thereof  'Abapter  4A 

-(4)-  4n  section  434  -{4^  immediately  after  'Title’-,  insert 
^%r  chapter  4A 

-(5)-  Immediately  above  seetion  4447  strike  out  the 
chapter  heading. 

-(9)-  4n  seetion  444,  immediately  after  "title-  both  times 
it  appears  insert  chapter  4A 


H.R.  12181 - 4 
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-(-A)  4ft  seetieft  44S  strike  eftt  Chapter  4  ef 
this  titlc^^  efteb  it  af^pcafs  ftft4  insert  Chapter  4^ 

4ft  snefe:  scetiftn  442-  -(a)-j  strike  eftt  %n4er  tkis 
title-’  aft4  ‘^purposes  of  tfeis  titled  eaeb  piano  tkoy  appear- 
aft4  iftsert  ‘‘under  ekapter  4  or  undor  tkis  title”,  antd  -pun- 
poses  et  chapter  4  or  el  this  title-’,  respceti¥elyr 

-f8^  Section  442  -(k^  is  afftoftded  hf  striking  out  -‘-kkap- 
ter  2  el  title  4  el  tifts  Aet^  and  inserting  ift  keu  tkereel 
i4kis  titled 


-(2)-  Seetioft:  444  is  anicndcd  hy  inserting  imiftedi[ 
alter  -rrnder  this  title’’  tke  lell owing :  chapter  4^ 

(10)  Scetien  292  -(k)-  is  amended  ky  striking  out  ‘-‘d94- 
-fa)  ’-’  and  inserting  in  lien  thcrcol  -‘454  -fa)  ■■■. 

(-14)  -fA)-  Immediately  alter  seetien  420,  insert  tke 
lollowing  new  ekaptcr  heading : 

“CSAPTEE  444-SEEC4-AL  ASS48T-AklCE  Ah® 


-fB)-  Sections  400  and  444  are  redesignated  as  seetions 
450  and  454,  respcctAcly,  el  chapter  444t 

-f42)-  Seetien  405  -fdf  is  amended  hy  striking  out  “40-4” 
and  inserting  in  lien  thcreol  “454”. 

fl3)  Seetion  440  is  ameinled  ky  striking  ent  “chapter  4 
el  title  4^  and  inserting  in  lien  thcrcol  Adrapter  4A 

f-14)  Seetien  444  -fh)-  is  amended  hy  strikmg  ent 
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“cliaptcr  4-  el  ^4^  4^  f«i4  kiscrliiig  m  kett  tkeix?el  “chapter 
4^ 

(1-5)  Immediately  above  seetieft  hUty  strike  eat  the 
heakiag  el  title  ^  aak  el  chapter  4  el  that  title  aa4  insert 
the  follo^iag-^- 

“GHA^TE44  4A  4IEAE4k4L  A4)M4E-ISTRA 

E4AE  4410A4^40A^ 

(16)  Seetien  503  is  amendek  hy  striking  eat  “chapter 
4  el  title  4^  aa4  mserting  ia  hea  thereof  “chapter  4A 

( 17-)  -(A)-  Seetiea  594  -(af  is  amended  hy  striking  eat 
-tOles  447  444^  aa4  44^  aa4  chap^tcr  3  el  title  4^^  aa4  insert- 
iag  ia  liea  thereof  -‘<4tapter3  44  aa4  444A 

-(E)-  Section  594  -(e)-  is  amended  hy  stAkiag  eat  -hEap- 
tcr  4  el  title  4^  aa4  inserting  ia  hea  thercel  ‘Altaptcr  4A: 

-(18)  -(A)-  4he  hrst  seatcaee  el  seetien  549  is  amended 
hy  striking  eat  -“chapter  3  el  title  4^  and  inserting  in  hea 
thereof  ^itle  4  el  chapter  44A 

-(E)-  Ehe  third  sentence  el  seetien  549  is  amended  hy 
striking  eat  ‘hitle  44  er  chapter  3  el  title  4^  and  inserting  in 
hea  thereol  “title  4  er  44  el  ehapter  44A 

(-49)-  Section  544  -(a)-  is  amended  hy  stiiking  eat  ^hitle 
4^  and  hisciEng  in  hea  thereof  “chapter  4  er  title  4  el 
chapter  44A 

(  29)  Seetien  544  -(e)-  is  an  tended  hy  strikittg  eat 
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^‘chapter  4  title  4^  fffld  inserting  in  lien  Acroof  ‘‘chapter 

(21)  Section  ^43  is  aincndcd  hy  striking  ont  ‘^041^  and 
inserting  in  hen  th creel  “451’\- 

-f22-)-  4ninicdiately  above  sootion  5247  striko  ont  the 
chapter  headings 

(23)  fe  section  324  -{h|7  insert  chapter  44^  im¬ 
mediately  after  ■‘■‘4tle  44-4^3 

-(-2-4)-  4n  section  524  -(e)-^  strike  ont  “chapter  3  of  title 
4^  and  insert  in  hen  thereof  “title  4  el  chapter  444 

(-25)-  Sections  522  -(e)-  and  522  -(4^  are  each  amended: 
hy  striking  ont  “chapter  4  of  title  4^  and  inserting  in  hen 
thereof  “chapter  44 

(26)  Section  523  -(e)-  -(2)-  is  amended  hy  striking  ont 
“chapter  4  of  title  4^  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  “chapter 
44 

-(2-7)  Section  524  is  amended  hy  striking  ont  “chapter 
4  of  title  4^  and  mserting  in  hen  thereof  “chapter  44 

-(28)-  Section  534  is  amended  hy  striking  ont  ‘409^’' 
and  inserting  in  lien  thereof  “45Q’-\ 

-(2-9)-  4he  portion  of  section  537-  -(a)-  which  precedes 
paragraph  -(4)-  is  amended  hy  striking  ont  ‘Chapter  4  of  title 
4^  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  ‘Chapter  44 

-(30)-  Section  537  -(d)-  is  amended  hy  strikmg  ont  ^400 
-(a)--^  and  inserting  in  hen  thereof  ^450  (a)-\ 
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(•31)-  IfiiiiiMialcly  abe^  section  541  y  st-rilio  eel  Ibe 
cbaftoF  headingr 

-(32-)  ■  Section  545  -(e)-  is  amended  by  striking  eel 
-'ebapte-F  4  el  title  an4  ecjerting  in  liee  tbereof  ^4bapter 


4^ 


im- 


545  -(k)-  is  amended  by 


eel 


(( 


r” 


ebapter  4  el  litle  4^  eaeb  piece  it  appears  and  inserting 


(34)  Sections  545  -())-  and  545  -(k)-  ace  eaeb  amended 
by  striking  eel  ^^apter  3  ek^  aftd  by  inscFting  ebaptcr 

44  OF  endcF  diaplcF  144”  immediately  altcF  -^bitle  l-V-’k 

(35)  Section  549  is  amended  by  inseFting  ^  ebapteF 
44^  immediately  aitcF  ‘4itlo  44P 

S-Ee.-  502.  -{a)-  4be  Defense  Base  Aelj  as  amended  -(42 

45  St  Gt  1651) ,  is  feetbeF  amended  as  fellews^ 

-(4)-  4n  subseetien  -(a)-  ef  tbe  best  seetieny  insert  tbe 
following  new  sebparagraph  between  subparagrapb  -(4)-  and 
tbe  last  b^e  lines-; 

endcF  a  contract  approved  and  bnaneed  by 
tbe  United  States  of  any  exceetive  department  in¬ 
dependent  establishment,  of  agency  tbcFcef  ■  (including 
any  eerperatc  instrumentalit}^  ef  tbe  llnited  States)- 
OF  any  subcontract  of  subordinate  contract  witb  respect 
to  sucb  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed 
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outside  tl^e  ef)«tinciital  United  Stales,  under  Muteal 
Seeurily  Ael  el  1-954,-  as  amended  -(-ether  than  title  H 
el  chapter  H  thereol)-,-  and  net  othcF^use  within  the 
ee^erage  el  this  section,  and:  e¥ery  sneh  contract  shah 
contain  previsions  reqniidng  thal  the  eontraeter  -{and: 
snheentraeter  er  subordinate  contractor  with  respect  te 
such  contract)  -{Af  shallj  hefere  commencing  perform- 
ance  el  such  contract,  previdc  ler  scenring  te  er  en 
hdralf  el  empleyecs  engaged  in  work  under  sneh  cen- 
tract  the  payment  el  compensation  and  ether  henehts 
under  the  previsions  el  this  Acty  and  -{^f  shall  maintain 
in  Itth  force  and  eHect  dn-ring  the  term  el  sneh  contract, - 
Stthcentractj  er  suboi-dinatc  contract,  er  while  employees 
arc  engaged  in  work  performed  tberennderj  the  said 
security  ler  the  payment  el  sneh  compensation  and 
benefilsy  hut  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  he  ennstmed 
te  apply  te  any  employee  el  sneh  contractor  er  snh¬ 
eentraeter  whe  is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing 
materials  er  supplies  under  his  eoiitraet-j^. 

-{hf  4n  snhseetion  -(e)-  el  sneh  seetien,-  strike  ‘‘-(-3)  er 
(4-)---  in  the  last  sentence  ;+nd  substitute  therefor  -‘-(3^-,  -f4)-7 
er-(hfA 

-fdf  4n  subsection  -(4)-  el  sneh  section,  insert  ^%r 
in  any  work  under  subparagraph  -fh)-  subsection  -{af  el  this 
section’’  between  ^%his  seetien”  and  '‘shall  net  apply”. 
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-fb)-  4ft  tfeft  fel  soclion  ^  Ael  of  Jftne  28^  1{135,  m 
amended  -(40  Slalv  425)7  strike  oftt  '‘$30,000’’  end  insert 
"$33,000’’,  aft4  strike  ent  ■-^-5,000”  thn  fest  time  it  ap¬ 


pears  aftd  insert  "$48,000”. 

e)-  fe  section  404  el  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Aetj  as  amended  -(34  40  Sr  Cr  840) ,  insert  ‘-‘Hevek 
opment  Loan  Land-j-  before  '^nstitate  of  Inter  American 
Affairs-.- 

-(df  4n  section  2  of  tke  Aet  of  4ftly  447  4050  -(TO  StaL 
523) ,  strike  ent  all  beginning  with  "An’-’  down  tbreugb 
"Cenferenee  and^’-  and  sftbstitnte  "There  is  authorised  to  he 
approf»riated  an-nually,  for  the  annual  eontribution  of  the 
United  8tateS'  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Uorth  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Confcrcnec,  sneh  snm  as 
nray  he  agr-eed  n^pon  hy  the  United  States  Group  and  ap¬ 
proved  hy  sneh  Confereneej  hnt  in  no  event  to  exceed  for 
any  year  an  amoimt  equal  to  25  per  oentum  of  the  total 
annual  contributions  made  for  that  year  hy  all  memhers  of 
the  Aorth  Atlantic  Treat-y  Organization  toward  the  main 
tenanec  of  sneh  Confcrcnee,  and’’.' 

-fe)-  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  JOj  4943  -(22  4h  Sr  44 
2‘87q)  is  amended  hy  the  addition  of  the  following  sentences 
at  the  end  thcreoU  "The  National  Commission  is  further 
authorized  to  receive  and  accept  services  and  gifts  or  be¬ 
quests  of  moitey  or  materials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educa- 
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tional,  scicntifirej  e?  ctelluml  pui^oscs  el  Ibe  l^atienal  Cena- 
mission  as  safe  forth  hi  this  Ael  anh  hi  the  constitution  of  the 
Organization.  Any  nionoy  so  i^coh'^ed  shah  ho  hoM  hy  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  shall  he  subject  to  disbursement 
through  the  dishursement  facilities  of  the  -Treasu:^  Depart¬ 
ment  as  the  tcrnis  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and 


diah  n 


hy  grant  or 


until  expended :  Pr-omded,  dhat  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may 
he  aeeeptcd  or  disbursed  if  the  terms  thereof  are  ineonsistent 
with  the  puj^oses  of  the  National  Commission  as  set  forth  m 
this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  In  no 
event  shah  the  iSiational  Commission  accept  ^fts  or  bequests 
in  excess  of  $200,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year? 
Cifts  or  bequests  provided  for  herein  shahj  for  the  purposes 
of  federal  income^  estatoj  and  gift  taxes,-  he  deemed  to  he  a 
gift  to  or  for  the  -hlnited  Statesr  dhe  National  Commission 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  shah  submit  to  Congress  annnal  re¬ 
ports  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  bequests 
received  and  disbursed  pursuant  to  the  ptwisions  of  hhs 


section. 

-(f)-  d4ie  portion  of  subsection  -(a)-  of  section  S  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  dnne  hOj  dOdgy  as  amended  -(gS  ¥7  Sr  Cr 
■{*Ht  which  precedes  as  apportioned'-  is  amended 
to  read  as  folhiws :  ''-(a)  sueh  sums  as  may  he  necessary 
for  the  pajunent  hy  hie  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  ex- 
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poiisoR  ef  ihe  Organization,  nnl  exceed  2^  per 
el  seek  expenses’\ 

Section  4^  -(*)-  el  Ibe  War  Hazards  Compen 
satree  Adj  as  a-mended  -(42  Hr  Sr  Or  47-01) ,  is  liirtlicr 
anaended  hf  insertmg  Oae  lollowing  stdaparagraph  ^tween 
sabparagrapli  -(4)-  an4  tfee  last  44  lines :  ^r  -f4)-  le  any  per- 
see  wfee  is  ae  cfflploycc  specified  in  section  4  -(a)-  -(#)-  el 
Ore  Helense  -Base  Adj  as  amendedy  il  ae  eempensation  is 
payable  wiBa  respect  saela  inja-r^^  er  death  imdcr  saeh 
Adj  er  te  any  person  engaged  under  a  eentraet  ler  his  per- 
senal  services  outside  the  Hnitcd  States  approved  an4 
fiaianeed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Ad  el  1951,  as  amended  -(ether  than  title  44  el  chapter  44 
thereof)  :  Previded,  That  in  eases  where  the  United  States 
is  net  a  fermal  party  te  contracts  approved  and  hnanecd 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Ad  el  hOMy  as  antended,  the 
Sceretaryy  upon  the  rceoanmendation  el  the  head  el  any  de¬ 
partment  er  agency  el  the  United  States,'  may,  in  the  cxcreisc 
el  his  diseretieuy  wnive  the  application  el  the  provisions  el 
this  subparagraph  with  respect  te  any  such  contracts,  suh- 
eontraetsy  er  subordinate  eentraetSy  work  location  under  such 
contracts,-  subcontraetsy  er  subordinate  eentradsy  er  classifi- 
catien  el  employees  A 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  ^‘Mutual  Security  Act  of 
195&\ 
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Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  a  statement  of  policy,  is  amended 
hy  adding  the  following  subsection: 

“(d)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  the  Republic  of  India  to  its  people, 
to  democratic  values  and  institutions,  and  to  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  world.  Consequently,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  join 
with  other  nations  in  providing  support  of  the  type,  magni¬ 
tude,  and  duration,  adequate  to  assist  India  to  complete  suc¬ 
cess  f  idly  its  current  program  for  economic  development.” 

Sec.  3.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$1,600,000,- 
000”  in  section  103  (a)  and  substituting  ‘‘1959”  and  “$!,- 
800,000,000” ,  respectively ;  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  sentences  to  section  105  (b)  (4):  “The  President 
annually  shall  review  such  findings  and  shall  determine 
whether  military  assistance  is  necessary.  Internal  security 
requirements  shall  not  normally  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance  programs  to  American  Republics.” 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support,  is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$750,000,000” 
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in  section  131  (h)  and  substituting  ‘‘1959'^  and  “$835,- 
000,000”,  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  contains  general  provisions 
relating  to  mutual  defense  assistance,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  142  (b)  (Hi),  relating 
to  the  special  foreign  currency  account,  a  colon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Provided,  That  if  amounts  in  such  remainder  ex¬ 
ceed  the  requirements  of  such  programs,  the  recipient  natio7i 
may  iitilize  such  excess  amounts  for  other  purposes  agreed 
to  hy  the  United  States  ivhich  are  consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States” . 

Sec.  6.  Title  IT  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  ivhich  relates  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the 
following: 

“(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  there  is 
hereby  created  as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  President,  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Development  Loan  Fund’ 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ‘Fund’ )  which 
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shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name.  The  Fund  shall 
have  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall 
he  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a 
resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices  in  such  other  place 
or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate.” . 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  all  preceding  “is 
hereby”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “The  Fund” ; 
strike  out  “he”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “it”;  strike 
out  “and  (3)”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “(3)”; 
insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  “and 
(4)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus,  of  the  activity  and  the  financing  operation  or 
transaction  involved” ;  strike  out  “from”  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  and  substitute  “by” ;  insert  after  the  third  sentence 
“The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including 
any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  association,  from 
acting  for  or  participating  with  the  Fund  in  any  operation 
or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any  obligation  issued  in 
connection  with  any  operation  or  transaction,  engaged  in  by 
the  Fund.” ;  and  strike  out  the  last  two  sentences  and  substi¬ 
tute  the  following  new  sentence:  “The  President's  semiannual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  operations  under  this  Act,  as 
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provided  for  in  section  534  of  this  Act,  shall  include  detailed 
information  on  the  implementation  of  this  title”. 

(b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to  fiscal  provi¬ 
sions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (h),  substitute  ‘‘Fu7id”  for  ^Presi¬ 
dent”  in  the  first  sentence  and  strike  out  ^‘against  the  Fund” 
in  that  sentence;  change  ^‘authorized”  to  “made  available” 
in  the  second  sentence;  and  insert  “assets  of  the”  before 
“Fund”  in  the  third  sentence. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly  owned 
Government  corporation  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject 
to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended.” . 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  powers  and 
authorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “management,”  before  “powers”  in  the 
heading  of  the  section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute 
the  following  new  subsections: 

“(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  ‘Board’ )  consisting  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
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for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  he  Chairman,  the  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  and  the  United  States 
Executive  Director  on  the  International  Bank  for  Decon¬ 
struction  and  Development.  The  Board  shall  carry  out  its 
functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  a  quorum;  and  three  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence, 
vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  not  affect 
its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for  organization  pur¬ 
poses  when  and  where  called  by  the  Chairman.  The  Board 
may,  in  addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary  or  appropriate 
actions  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the 
Fund,  adopt,  amend  and  repeal  bylaws  governing 
the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  the  au¬ 
thorities,  powers  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and  its  officers 
and  employees.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
under  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations  in 
connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  for  purposes  of  business  of  the  Fund, 
^^(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund 
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who  shall  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who 
shall  he  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  whose 
compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  a  year.  There 
shall  also  he  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund, 
whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
$19,000  a  year,  and  three  other  officers  of  the  Fund,  whose 
titles  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  and  whose  compen¬ 
sation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year. 
Appointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  he  by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director, 
\in  his  capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  the 
Deputy  Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Fund 
shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board. 
During  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Managing  Director 
or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing  Di¬ 
rector,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  shall  act  as  Manag¬ 
ing  Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  also 
absent  or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor  is  vacant,  such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate 
shall  act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  positions  otherwise 
authorized  by  law.” . 
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(3)  In  subsection  (c): 

(i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence  preceding  enter 
into”  and  substitute  “The  Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers 
and  authorities  vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned  to  the  Fund 
or  its  officers  or  the  Board,  may” ; 

(ii)  Strike  out  “may  be  deemed”  in  the  first  clause  of 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “it  may  deem” ; 

(Hi)  Strike  out  “under  this  title”  in  the  fourth  clause 
of  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “of  the  Fund” ; 

(iv)  Strike  out  “the  Manager  of”  in  the  fifth  clause, 
both  times  it  appears  in  the  seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  sentence; 

(v)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the  first  sentence, 
following  “collection;” ,  the  following:  “adopt,  alter,  and  use 
a  corporate  seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed;  require 
bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  its  officers, 
attorneys,  agents,  and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums 
thereon;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  ( provided  that 
no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  process, 
mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any  officer 
thereof,  including  the  Board  or  any  member  thereof,  in  his 
official  capacity  or  against  property  or  funds  owned  or  held 
by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his  official  capacity) ;  exer¬ 
cise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent  or 
decedent’s  estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States;  purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  me 
in  the  continental  United  States  and  replace  such  vehicle 
from  time  to  time  as  necessary;  use  the  United  States  mails 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government^ ; 

(vi)  Strike  out  all  following  operation”  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  or  in  carrying 
out  any  function.”. 

(vii)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence  after  the  first 
sentence  of  the  subsection:  “Nothing  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  or  of  section  367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5 
U.  S.  C.  316),  or  to  authorize  the  Fund  to  borrow  any 
funds  from  any  source  without  the  express  legislative  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Congress.” . 

(4)  Insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective 
appropriation  or  fund  used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay,  or 
compensation,  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a)  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  2254a),  except 
that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the  total 
basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the  employees 
of  the  Fund  covered  by  that  Act,  the  per  centum  rate  de- 
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termined  annually  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  the 
excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  over  the  employee  deduction  rate 
specified  in  said  section  4  (a).  The  Fund  shall  also  con¬ 
tribute  at  least  quarterly  from  such  appropriation  or  fund, 
to  the  employees^  compensation  fund,  the  amount  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of  benefits  and 
other  payments  made  from  such  fund  on  account  of  injuries 
and  deaths  of  its  employees  which  may  hereafter  occur. 
The  Fund  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees,  as  determined 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

‘‘(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the 
date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
shall  be  transferred  as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  In  addition,  records, 
personnel,  and  property  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Director 
and  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  or  as  determined  by  the  President,  be  transferred 
to  the  Fund.  Obligations  and  liabilities  incurred  against, 
and  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with 
respect  to,  the  Development  Loan  Fund  during  the  peirod 
between  August  14,  1957,  and  the  date  of  entry  into  force 
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of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are  hereby  transferred 
to,  and  accented  and  assumed  by,  the  body  corporate  created 
by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  A  person  serving  as 
Manager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  of  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall 
not,  by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  that  Act,  require 
reappointment  in  order  to  serve  in  the  office  of  Managing 
Director  provided  for  in  section  205  (b)  of  this  Act.”. 

Sec.  7.  Title  111  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike 
out  “$151,900,000”  and  substitute  “$150,000,000  for  use 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959” . 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  mxdtilateral 
technical  cooperation,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “and  related  programs”  after  “cooper¬ 
ation”  in  the  heading  of  the  section;  insert  “and  this  Act” 
after  “title”  in  the  first  sentence;  and  insert  “and  related” 
after  “cooperation”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As¬ 
sistance,  strike  out  “$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958” 
and  substitute  “$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1959” ;  insert 
“and  such  related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established”  after 
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“Assistance” ;  and  in  the  proviso  change  “to  this  program” 
to  “for  such  purpose”  and  change  “to  the  program”  where  it 
appears  three  times  to  “for  such  purpose” . 

(3)  In  subsection  (h),  which  relates  to  contributions 
to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  strike  out  “1958”  and  substitute  “1959” . 

Sec.  8.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  other  programs,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  400  (a),  which  relates  to  special  assist¬ 
ance,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$250,000,000”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$212,000,000” ,  re¬ 
spectively;  and  strike  out  all  following  “stability”  in  the 
first  sentence  and.  all  of  the  last  sentence  and  insert  a  period. 

(b)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to  President's 
special  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “and  contingency  fund”  after  “au¬ 
thority”  in  the  heading  of  this  section. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  “for  use”  after  “made 
available” ;  strike  out  “such  use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this 
Act”  and  substitute  “use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section” ;  strike  out  “pursuant  to  authorizations 
contained  in”  and  s\ihstitute  “for  use  under'” ;  and 
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(ii)  In  the  second  and  last  sentences  strike  out 
“section”  both  times  it  appears  and  substitute  “subsection” . 

(3)  Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c),  and 
insert  the  following  new  subsection  (b) : 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed 
$200,000,000  for  assistance  authorized  by  this  Act,  other 
than  by  title  II,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance.  $100,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in 
such  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section.” 

(4)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c),  insert  “sub¬ 
section  (a)  of”  after  “under”. 

'(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of 
funds,  strike  out  “1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“1959”. 

(d)  Repeal  section  403,  which  relates  to  special  assist¬ 
ance  in  joint  control  areas. 

(e)  Amend  section  404,  which  relates  to  responsibilities 
in  Germany,  by  striking  out  “403”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “400  (a)”. 
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(f)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants, 
refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  all  following  “fiscal 
year”  and  substitute  “1959  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for 
contributions  to  the  program  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance  to  refugees  under 
his  mandate.” . 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$5,500,- 
000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$8,600,000” ,  respectively. 

(g)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  children’s  welfare, 
strike  out  “1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(h)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to 

be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 

• 

and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East: 
Provided,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for  repatriation  or 
resettlement  of  such  refugees.” 

(i)  In  section  409  (c),  which  relates  to  ocean  freight 
charges,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$2,200,000”  and  substitute 
“1959”  and  “$2,100,000” ,  respectively. 

(j)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  ex- 
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penses,  strike  out  ^‘1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 

^^195r. 

(k)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to  administrative 
and  other  expenses,  as  follows: 

(l)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  ^^1958”  and 
‘'$32,750,000'^  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$31,000,000” , 
respectively ;  and  insert  “and  title  11”  after  “title  1”  within 
the  first  parentheses; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  insert  “functions  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  under  this  Act  or  for”  before  “normal” . 

(l)  In  section  413  (b)  (4),  which  relates  to  en¬ 
couragement  of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation, 
strike  out  “the  agency  primarily”  and  substitute  “an 
agency” ;  substitute  a  colon  for  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E),  and  add  the  following  proviso  to  that 
subparagraph:  “Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  fee  to  be 
charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid 
under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may 
be  similarly  reduced;” ;  and  insert  after  “Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration”  both  times  it 
appears  in  subparagraph  (F)  “or  such  other  officer  as  the 
President  may  designate” . 

(m)  At  the  end  of  section  414  (b),  which  relates  to 
munitions  control,  add  the  following:  “Such  regulations 
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shall  'prohibit  the  return  to  the  United  States  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  (other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies)  of  any  military  firearms  of 
United  States  manufacture,  whether  or  not  advanced  in 
value  or  improved  in  condition  in  a  foreiyn  country.  This 
prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  similar  firearms  that  have 
been  so  substantially  transformed  as  to  become,  in  effect, 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture.” 

(n)  In  section  419  (a),  which  relates  to  atoms  for 
peace,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$7 ,000,000”  in  the  second 
sentence  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$5,500,000” , 
respectively. 

(o)  In  section  420,  which  relates  to  malaria  eradica¬ 
tion,  insert  after  the  word  “authorized”  in  the  second  sentence 
“to  use  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  (other  than 
chapter  1,  title  I,  and  title  II)”;  and  strike  out  the  last 
sentence. 

Sec.  9.  Title  V,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  502,  which  relates  to  use  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  by  congressional  committees,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  proviso  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  the  following: 
“Provided,  That  each  member  or  employee  of  any  such  com- 
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mittee  shall  make,  to  the  chairman  of  such  committee  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regidations  prescribed  by  such  committee,  ah 
itemized  report  showing  the  amounts  and  dollar  equivalent 
values  of  each  such  foreign  currency  expended,  together  with 
the  purposes  of  the  expenditure,  including  lodging,  meals, 
transportation,  and  other  purposes.  Within  the  first  thirty 
days  that  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year,  the 
chairman  of  each  such  committee  shall  consolidate  the  reports 
of  each  member  and  employee  of  the  committee  and  forward 
said  consolidated  report,  showing  the  total  itemized  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  committee  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (if  the  committee  be  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  a  joint  committee  whose  funds  are  dis¬ 
bursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  be  a  Senate 
committee  or  a  joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate).  Each  such  report  submitted  by 
each  committee  shall  be  published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
within  ten  legislative  days  after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  or  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate.’^ 

(b)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping  on  United 
States  vessels,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence  at  the  end  thereof:  “Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
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merits  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  (Public  Resolution  17, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  and  section  901  (h)  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended) 

(c)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  purchase  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  II  or’  in  the  first 
sentence;  and  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Funds  made  available  under 
chapter  3  of  title  I,  title  HI,  and  title  IV  of  this  Act  may  not 
be  used  for  the  procurement  of  a  commodity  outside  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  such  funds  from  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  may  be  used  for  the  procure¬ 
ment  of  a  commodity  outside  the  United  States  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  procurement  will  not  result  in  ad¬ 
verse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with 
special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the 
industrial  mobilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  economic 
advantages  to  and  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  less  costly  procurement  abroad.”. 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  516.  Prohibition  Against  Debt  Retire¬ 
ment. — None  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds  generated  as  a  result  of 
assistance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to 
make  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on 
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any  debt  of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made 
to  such  government  by  any  other  foreign  government;  nor 
shall  any  of  these  funds  be  expended  for  any  purpose  for 
which  funds  have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  country 
to  make  payment  on  such  debts:  Provided,  That  to  the 
extent  that  funds  have  been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  in  order  to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and  such 
deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required 
to  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  sec¬ 
tion  142  (b)  of  this  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used 
in  such  country  for  any  agreed  purpose  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.”. 

Sec.  10.  Title  V,  chapter  2,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  organization  and  ad- 
ministration,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  sectmi  527,  ivhich  relates  to  the  employ- 
ment  of  personnel,  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

''(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  712,  or  any  other  law  containing  similar 
authority,  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  per¬ 
forming  functions  under  this  Act  shall  not  accept  from  any 
foreign  nation  any  compensation  or  other  benefits.  Arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  by  the  President  with  such  nations  for 
reimbursement  to  the  United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the 
cost  of  performing  such  functions.” 
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1  (h)  Amend  section  537,  which  relates  to  provisions  on 

2  uses  of  funds,  as  follows:  In  subsection  (a)  (1),  strike  out 

3  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958”;  and  in  subsection  (c),  strike  out 

4  “Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000”  and  substitute  “Notwithstand- 

5  ing  the  provisions  of  section  406  (a)  of  Public  Law  85- 

6  241,  not  to  exceed  $26,000,000” ,  and  add  the  following 

7  new  clause  before  the  period:  “,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,750,000 

8  of  funds  made  available  for  assistance  in  other  countries 

9  under  this  Act  may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  available 

10  for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)  for  construc- 

11  tion  or  acquisition  of  such  facilities  for  such  purposes 

12  elsewhere”. 

13  8ec.  11.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

14  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  repeal  and  miscel- 

15  laneous  provisions,  is  further  amended  as  follotos: 

16  (a)  Amend  section  543  (d),  which  relates  to  saving  pro- 
11  visions,  by  striking  out  “Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Security 

18  Act  of  1957”  and  substituting  “Act  of  1956, 1957,  or  1958” 

19  in  the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting  the  following  new  sen- 

20  tence  after  the  second  sentence:  “Except  as  provided  in  the 

21  third  sentence  of  section  510,  until  June  30,  1958,  funds 

22  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  so  used  in  accord- 
2‘1  ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 

24  effective  date  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.” . 

25  (b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to  amendments 
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to  other  laws,  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
( which  deletions  shall  not  he  deemed  to  affect  amendments 
contained  in  such  subsections  to  Acts  other  than  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended)  and  substituting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsections: 

“(b)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation  Con¬ 
trol  Act,  as  amended  ( 31  U.  S.  C.  846 ) ,  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  ‘Development  Loan  Fund;’  before  ‘Institute ^of 
Inter- American  Affairs’.  ^ 

“(c)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as  arnended  (42  U.  S.(G. 
1651) ,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  1  (a),  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph  after  subparagraph  (4):  c- 

“‘(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  executive  department,  inde¬ 
pendent  establishment,  or  agency  thereof  (including  any 
corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United  States),  or  any 
subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with  respect  to  such 
contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed  out¬ 
side  the  continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  II 
thereof),  and  not  otherwise  within  the  coverage  of  this 
section,  and  every  such  contract  shall  contain  provisions 
requiring  that  the  contractor  (and  subcontractor  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  contractor  with  respect  to  such  contract )  (1) 
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shall,  before  commencing  performance  of  such  contract, 
provide  for  securing  to  or  on  behalf  of  employees  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  under  such  contract  the  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  and  other  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  (2)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and  effect 
during  the  term  of  such  contract,  subcontract,  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  contract,  or  while  employees  are  engaged  in 
work  performed  thereunder,  the  said  security  for  the 
payment  of  such  compensation  and  benefits,  but  nothing 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  em¬ 
ployee  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  exclusively  in  furnishing  materials  or  supplies 
under  his  contract;’. 

“(2)  In  subsection  1  (e),  strike  ‘(3)  or  (4)’  in  the 
last  sentence  and  substitute  therefor  ‘(3),  (4),  or  (5)’. 

“(3)  In  subsection  1  (f),  insert  ‘or  in  any  work  under 
subparagraph  (5)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section’  between 
‘this  section’  and  ‘shall  not  apply’ . 

“(d)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1701),  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  subparagraph  after  subpara¬ 
graph  (3) :  ‘or  (4)  to  any  person  who  is  an  employee  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended, 
if  no  compensation  is  payable  with  respect  to  such  injury  or 
death  under  such  Act,  or  to  any  person  engaged  U7ider  a 
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contract  for  his  personal  services  outside  the  United  States 
approved  and  financed  hy  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  11 
thereof):  Provided,  That  in  cases  where  the  United  States 
is  not  a  formal  party  to  contracts  approved  and  financed 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the 
Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  any  such  contracts,  sub¬ 
contracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  work  location  under  such 
contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  or  classifica¬ 
tion  of  employees 

“(e)  Section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  %n  the 
DepartmeiF  wherever  they  appear  therein  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentences:  ‘Any  Foreign 
Service  officer  who  resigned  from  the  Service,  or  retired  in 
accordance  with  section  636  of  this  Act  on  or  after  November 
14,  1957,  but  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  for  the 
purpose  of  accepting  an  immediate  appointment  to  such  a 
position,  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  assigned  to  such 
other  position  under  authority  of  this  section  as  amended. 
Appropriate  adjustment  at  the  electio7i  of  the  officer  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  special  contributions  deposited  imme- 
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1  diately  prior  to  resignation  or  retireme7it  by  any  such  oflwer 

2  under  title  VIII  of  this  Act  on  salaries  in  excess  of  $13, 500. \ 

3  ''(f)  Section  1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and 

4  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  further 

5  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 

6  thereof: 

7  ‘‘‘(h)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

8  annually  a7i  amount  to  restore  in  whole  or  in  part  any  real- 

9  ized  impairment  to  the  capital  used  in  carrying  on  the  author- 

10  ity  to  make  informational  media  guaranties,  as  provided  in 

11  subsection  (c),  through  the  end  of  the  last  completed  fiscal 

12  year. 

13  “‘(^)  Such  impairment  shall  consist  of  the  amount  by 

14  which  the  losses  incurred  and  interest  accrued  on  notes  ex¬ 
lb  ceed  the  revenue  earned  and  any  previous  appropriations 

16  made  for  the  restoration  of  impairment.  Losses  shall  include 

17  the  dollar  losses  on  foreign  currencies  sold,  and  the  dollar 

18  cost  of  foreign  currencies  which  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the 

19  Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the  Director,  has  determined 

20  to  be  unavailable  for,  or  in  excess  of,  requirements  of  the 

21  United  States,  or  {b)  have  been  transferred  to  other  accounts 

22  without  reimbursement  to  the  special  account. 

23  “  ‘(3)  Dollars  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 

24  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  in  satisfaction  of 

25  7iotes  issued  or  assumed  hereunder,  and  to  the  extent  of  such 
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1  application  to  the  principal  of  the  notes,  the  Director  is  a,u- 

2  thorized  to  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which 

3  will  hear  interest  at  a  rate  to  he  determined  hy  the  Secretary 

4  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average 

5  market  yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 

6  United  States  having  maturities  comparable  to  the  guaranties. 

7  The  currencies  determined  to  he  unavailable  for,  or  in  excess 

8  of,  requirements  of  the  the  United  States  as  provided  above 

9  shall  he  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  he  held 

10  until  disposed  of,  and  any  dollar  proceeds  realized  from  such 

11  disposition  shall  he  deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts.’. 

12  ^‘(9)  The  Act  of  May  26, 1949,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C. 

13  151  (a)),  relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Department 

14  of  State,  is  n,me7ided  as  follows: 

15  ^‘(1)  In  section  1,  strike  out  ^three’  and  insert  ‘two  . 

10  “(2)  In  section  2,  designate  the  present  language  as 

1"^  ‘ (ay  and.  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

1^  r  ‘(h)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of 

State  the  Office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 

20  Affairs,  ivhich  shall  he  filled  hy  appointment  hy  the  Presi- 

21  dent,  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 

22  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  shall  receive 
2^  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,000  per  year  and  shall  per- 

24  form  such  duties  as  may  he  prescribed  hy  the  Secretary  of 

25  State,  The  President  may  initially  fill  the  position  of  Under 
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Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  hy  appointing,  with¬ 
out  further  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  officer  who, 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  held  the  position  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 
Any  provision  of  law  vesting  authority  in  the  ^‘Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs’^  or  any  other  ref¬ 
erence  with  respect  thereto,  is  hereby  amended  to  vest  such 
authority  in  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.’. 

'‘(h)  Section  712  (b)  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows,  such  amendment  to  take 
effect  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 

‘“(b)  A  member  of  the  armed  forces  detailed  under 
this  section  is  entitled  to  credit  for  all  service  while  so  de¬ 
tailed,  as  if  serving  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President,  with 
countries  to  which  such  members  are  detailed  to  perform 
functions  under  this  section,  for  reimbursement  to  the  fJmted 
States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such 
functions.’ 

“(i)  Title  111  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  213,  82d  Congress,  22  U.  S.  C. 
1613)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  306.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  furnishing  economic  and  financial  assistance  to  any 
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nation  except  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  North 
Korea,  whenever  the  President  determines  that  such  assistance 
will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  by  enabling 
the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  such  nation  (a)  to  achieve  a 
measure  of  political,  economic,  and  social  freedom  from 
Sino-Soviet  domination  or  control,  or  (b)  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  to  maintain  a  national  government  increasingly  in¬ 
dependent  of  Sino-Soviet  domination  or  control,  or  (c)  to 
reduce  their  economic  dependence  on  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc  in 
keeping  with  their  already  established  political  independence. 
The  President  shall  immediately  report  any  determination 
made  pursuant  to  this  section,  ivith  reasons  therefor,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

“‘(b)  The  Adrnmistrator  may,  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  first  proviso  of  section  103  (b)  of  this  Act, 
direct  the  continuance  of  assistance  to  a  country  which  permits 
shipments  of  items  other  than  arms,  ammunition,  implements 
of  war  and  atomic  energy  materials  to  any  nation  receiving 
economic  or  financial  assistance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section!. 

“(j)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1935,  as 
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amended,  (49  Stat.  425),  is  amended  hy  striking  out 
‘$30,000^  and  inserting  ^$33,000’,  and  hy  striking  out 
‘$15,000’  the  first  time  it  appears  and  inserting  ‘$18,000’ . 

“(k)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  11,  1956  (70  Stat. 
523),  is  amended  hy  striking  out  all  beginning  with  ‘An’ 
down  through  ‘Conference  and’  and  suhstituting  ‘There  is 
authorized  to  he  appropriated  annually,  for  the  annual  con- 
trihution  of  the  United  States  toward,  the  maintenance  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Con¬ 
ference,  such  su7ns  as  may  he  agreed  upon  hy  the  United 
States  Group  and  approved  hy  such  Conference,  hut  in  no 
fivent  to  exceed  for  any  year  an  amount  equal  to  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  annual  contrihutions  made  for  that  year 
by  all  memhers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
toward,  the  maintenance  of  such  Conference,  and’. 

“(1)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C. 
287 q),  is  amended,  hy  the  addition  of  the  following  sentences 
at  the  end  thereof:  ‘The  National  Commission  is  further  au¬ 
thorized  to  receive  and  accept  services  and  gifts  or  bequests 
of  money  or  materials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educational, 
scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  National  Commission 
as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization.  Any  money  so  received  shall  he  held  hy  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  shall  be  subject  to  disbursement  through 
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the  disbursement  facilities  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  the 
terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and  shall  remain 
available  for  expenditure  by  grant  or  otherwise  until  ex¬ 
pended:  Provided,  That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may  be  ac¬ 
cepted  or  disbursed  if  the  terms -thereof  are  inconsisteftit  with 
the  purposes  of  the  National  Commission  as  set  forth  in  this 
Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  In  no  event 
shall  the  National  Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests  in 
excess  of  $200,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year.  Gifts 
or  bequests  provided  for  herein  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  F ed- 
eral  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift  to 
or  for  the  United  States.  The  National  Commission  and 
Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Congress  annual  reports 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  bequests  received 
and  disbursed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section.’. 

‘‘(m)  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the 

joint  resolution  of  June  30,  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 

) 

272a  (a) ),  which  precedes  \  as  apportioned’  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ‘(a)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Organization,  but  7iot  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  such 
expenses’ . 

^^(nj  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty- 
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third  Congress;  7  U.  8.  G.  1704),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  hy  adding  after  paragraph  (j)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

“  ‘(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  dissemi¬ 
nate  scientific  and  technological  information  and  to  conduct 
and  support  scientific  activities  overseas  including  programs 
and  projects  of  scientific  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  such  as  coordinated  research 
against  diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind  or  unique  to 
individual  regions  of  the  globe! 

'^(o)  The  Act  of  June  14, 1948,  as  amended  ( 22  U.  S.  C. 
290)  authorizing  participation  in  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  section  6: 

“  ‘8eg.  6.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recognizing 
that  the  diseases  of  mankind,  because  of  their  widespread 
prevalence,  debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life, 
constitute  a  major  deterrent  to  the  e forts  of  many  peoples 
to  develop  their  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities, 
and  to  improve  their  living  conditions,  declares  it  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  and  strengthen 
mutual  efforts  among  the  nations  for  research  against  diseases 
such  as  heart  disease  and  cancer.  In  furtherance  of  this 
policy,  the  Congress  invites  the  World  Health  Organization 
to  initiate  studies  looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  re¬ 
search  and  related  programs  against  these  and  other  diseases 
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common  to  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the 

glohe:r 

(c)  Amend  section  545,  which  relates  to  definitions,  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (j),  insert  ^Hhe  Development  Loan 
Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and  strike  out  “title  II” . 

(2)  In  subsection  (k),  insert  “the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and 
strike  out  “title  II,”. 

Sec.  12.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  view 
of  the  friendly  relationships  and.  mutual  interests  which  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  President  should,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  other  applicable  legislation,  seek  to  strengthen  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  maximum  extent  by 
encouraging  joint  programs  of  technical  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment. 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  the  amendments  made  in  sec¬ 
tions  103  (a)  and  131  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  by  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act,  the  total 
of  new  appropriations  for  military  assistance  and.  defense 
support  made  pursuant  to  such  sections  103  (a)  and  131 
(b)  shall  not  exceed  $2,400,000,000.  The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  transfer  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  such  section  103  (a)  to  funds  ap- 
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1  propriated  to  such  section  131  (b),  or  vice  versa,  amounts 

2  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $235,000,000. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  May  14,  1958. 
Attest:  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS, 

Clerk. 
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85th  CONGKESS 
2!)  Skssion 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES 


Mav  26, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  to  tlie  l)ill  (H.  R. 
12181 )  to  amend  further  the  Mutnal  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  Oil  ])ao’e  95,  line  9,  immediately  after  “See.  5.”  insert 

2 

3  On  page  95,  between  lines  12  and  19,  insert  tbe  hd- 

4  lowing  new  subsection: 

5  “(b)  Section  149  of  the  IMutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 

6  as  amended,  which  relates  to  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  is 

7  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

8  ‘‘  ‘Sec.  149.  Peohibition  Against  Assistance  to 

9  Saudi  Arabia. — Notwithstanding  an}"  other  provision  of 
10  law,  no  assistance  under  this  title  or  any  other  titl5  of  this 
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1  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  Saudi  Arabia  after  the  expiiation 

2  of  ninety  days  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 

3  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.’  ” 
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85th  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mat  26, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Peoxmiee  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  35,  line  3,  immediately  after  ‘‘Sec.  5.”  insert 

2  “(a)”. 

3  On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  the  follow- 

4  ing  new  subsection : 

5  “(b)  Section  143  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 

6  as  amended,  which  relates  to  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  is 

7  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  8  “‘Sec.  143.  PEomBiTiox  Against  Assistance  to 
9  Yugosla\t:a. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 

10  no  assistance  under  this  title  or  any  other  title  of  this  Act 

11  shall  be  furnished  to  Yugoslavia,  after  the  expiration  of 
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1  ninety  days  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Mu- 

2  tual  Security  Act  of  1958/  ” 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  26, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  35,  line  3,  immediately  after  “Sec.  5.”  insert 

2  “(a)’h 

3  On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  the  follow- 

4  ing  new  subsection: 

5  ‘‘(b)  Section  143  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 

6  as  amended,  which  relates  to  Yugoslavia,  is  amended  to 

7  read  as  follows: 

8  “  ‘Sec.  143.  Prohibition  Against  Assistance  to 

9  THE  Dominican  Republic. — Notwithstanding  any  other 
10  provision  of  law,  no  assistance  under  this  title  or  any  other 
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1  title  of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  the  Dominican  Eepubhc 

2  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  following  the  date  of  the 

3  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.’  ” 
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FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES,  Reps,  Hays  and  Coffin,  in  the  report  on  / 
their  Special  Study  Mission  to  Canada,  noted  that  the  Canadians  are  disturb^ 
^over  triangle  and  barter  transactions  under  Public  Law  480,  and  that  they  con- 
vend  ’’The  United  States  is  exporting  its  own  farm  problem,"  Among  their^' 
•ommendations  they  urge  that  in  exporting  agricultural  commodities,  ^ch  as 
wheHt,  for  local  currencies,  the  U.  S,  should  pay  special  attention  t^Canada's 
interest  and  avoid  commercial  markets.  They  suggest  "The  hazards  of/a  joint 
Unitea\States-Canadian  wheat  marketing  corporation  should  be  explojTed." 

(H.  Rep\  1766). 


11. 


) 


SENATE 

AGRICULTURAL  AP^^PRIATION  BILL  FOR  1959.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on 
this  bill,  H,  r\  11767,  Concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  the  two  Senate 
amendments  reportt^d  in  disagreement  (see  Digest  84).  S^,  Mundt  emphasized 

his  understanding  ^at  the  amendments  would  not  decrea^  the  payments  made  to 
conservationists  en^ed  in  action  beneficial  to  wildlife.  This  bill  will 
now  be  sent  to  the  Pr^ident.  pp.  8713-16 


■)2.  APPROPRIATIONS,  The  Subcdimittee  ordered  report^  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  H.  R.  10589,  general  government  matters /appropriation  bill  for  1959, 
and  H,  R,  11574,  independenK^of f ices  appropr^tion  bill  for  1959.  p,  D476 


13.  COTTON  ALLOTMENTS,  Passed  withox^  amendme^  S,  3890,  to  permit  the'transfer 

of  1958  farm  acreage  allotments  tor  cott^  in  cases  of  natural  disaster.  Sens, 
Eastland,  Knowland,  and  Kuchel  dist^uss^  the  interpretation  of  several  terms 
in  the  bill.  p.  8717 


14.  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION,  Passed ^ithbut  amendment  H.  R.  12065,  to  provide  for 
temporary  continuation  of  uncmplo^ent  ^nefits.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President,  pp.  8660-85 ,/8694-5 ,  8V<^-13,  8724-6 


15.  FOREIGN  AID,  Began  debate  on  H.  R,  12181,  the  mutual  security  authorization 
_ bill  for  1958.  pp.  8717-24 


Sen.  Javits  inserted  ^resolution  of  the  LongSIsland,  N.  Y. ,  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  urging yChe  elimination  of  all  no^ssential  spending  in  the 
foreign  aid  program,  jf,  8641 


16.  TRANSPORTATION,  Th^Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Cohimittee  reported  with 

amendments  S.  Resy'303,  to  authorize  a  study  of  the  U.  ^  transporation  system, 
which  was  referr^  to  the  Rules  and  Administration  Committee,  p.  8642 


17.  TAXATION.  Sei^ Carlson  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  3718, 

rapid  deprecation  for  taxes  on  property  bought  in  1958  or  19! 


allow  more 
p.  8645 


18.  STATEHOOD., 
House  ai 


Sen.  Mansfield  urged  passage  of  the  Alaskan  statehood 
invited  the  Senate  to  consider  statehood  for  Hawaii,  p 


till  in  the 
}655 


19.  ELECTCFICATION.  Sen,  Neuberger  stated  that  folloV'Jing  hearings  the  Pu^ic  Works 
Committee  staff  would  work  on  recommendations  made  to  improve  S,  3114, 
cr^te  a  Columbia  River  Pox^er  Corp. ,  and  S,  2206,  to  grant  a  higher  prioi?i^y  to 
idustrial  users  of  power  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  inserted  an  art  id  < 
■"stating  that  up st^-esa- downstream  disputes  plus  private-public  utility  conflicts 
over  the  preference  clause  were  preventing  agreement  on  a  self-financed  publi< 
power  corporation  for  the  Columbia  Valley,  p.  8692 


-  4  - 


20.  HUMANE  SLAUGHTER.  Sen.  Neuberger  urged  that  the  humane  slaughter  bill  be  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Senate  Committee,  and  inserted  an  editorial  favoring  it. 
pp.  8693-4 


21,  flood  control.  Sen,  Watkins  inserted  the  statement  of  Matt  Triggs  of  the yfarm 
Bureau  in  opposition  to  S.  497,  the  vetoed  rivers  and  harbors  and  flooi^on- 
trol\bill,  centering  on  provisions  allowing  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to /construct 
water^torage  facilities  without  further  action  by  Congress  and  cont4^uing  the 
asserti^  of  Federal  dominance  over  State  water-use  laws,  pp,  869^6 


22.  LANDS.  Sen\  Murray  inserted  the  court  opinion  on  the  compensati^  for  the  Crow 
Indians  for\he  right-of-way  for  the  Yellowtail  Dam  site  and  ^servoir,  Hardin 
unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  pp,  8696-8701 


23,  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Seite.  Chavez  and  Douglas  discussed  Sen.  Chax4z'  position  as 

Chairman  of  the  PuhTic  Works  Committee,  and  their  respeprive  views  on  public 
works  projects.  pp\8687-8 


24.  HOUSING.  Passed  withouK amendment  S,  J,  Res,  171,  ^  increase  the  mortgage 

authorization  of  FHA  by  ^  billion,  pp,  8717-18  /  ^ 

25.  RESEARCH.  Sen,  Morse  expres^d  his  disappointment  that  no  social  scientist  was  | 
nominated  to  the  Board  of  th^National  Science  Foundation,  p,  8727 


26,  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES^  Sen.  ^vits  inserted  a  resolution  of  the 
faculty  of  Syracuse  University  ur^ng  Congress  to  amend  Public  Law  480  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  such  funds  to  translafe/and  acquire  foreign  scholarly  works, 
p.  8640 


27,  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Sen.  Javits  ins^ted  a\resolution  of  the  West  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. , 
Independent  Democrats  supporting/extension^of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  for 
5  years,  p,  8640 


ITEMS  IN  APPEND] 


23.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  HlTl  inserted  Sen,  Morse’ s  \ecent  address,  "Poi^er  and 
Progress,"  before  the  ^erican  Public  Power  Ass'n  invention,  pp.  A4905-7 


29.  INDUSTRIAL  USES,  Se^  Capehart  inserted  an  article,  "i 
for  Crop  Uses,  Slqw  Output  Research."  pp,  A4911-2 


sderal  Men  Speed  Search 


30.  SMALL  BUSINESS, /Rep,  Multer  inserted  testimony  presented  l^ore  the  Senate 

Banking  and  ^rrency  Committee  on  proposed  amendments  to  th^Small  Business  Act 
of  1953  to  ^d  in  small  business  financing,  pp.  A4914-6 


31.  TAXATION./  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen,  Proxmire  commending  and  inserting  an 
editor^l  criticizing  the  President’s  decision  against  a  tax  cut  md  stating 
the  Resident  seems  to  be  "entranced  with  a  Hooveresque  view  of  the\^conomy." 
p.  a4921 


32.  TJ3^BACC0.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Cooley  inserting  correspondence  panting 
up  certain  facts  with  respect  to  tobacco’ s  foreipT^-trade  position;  pp^  ^W22-3 


i.  FARM  PROGRAM,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Hillings  inserting  a  "penetrating 
analysts  of  agriculture  in  a  free  economy  prepared  by  Claude  Hutchison,  vice'' 
president  and  dean  of  agriculture  emeritus.  University  of  California,  pp. 
4925-7 
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^been  allowed  to  act  upon  It.  Instead  we 
lear  talk  of  waiting  until  we  get  the  entire 
n^^lng  bill  for  this  year.  That  Is  a  bill 
which  the  committee,  as  I  understand,  Is 
stlllN^tudylng,  a  bill  which  It  will  take 
severtf^days  to  mark  up,  a  bill  which  Is  some 
80  page^long  as  It,  now  stands,  and  Is  full 
of  man3^^polnts  on  which  many  Senators 
will  have  nnany  questions  to  ask  before  ap¬ 
proval  Is  vo^d.  And  from  there  It  must  go 
to  the  Hous^commlttee,  and  then  to  the 
House.  Possibly  after  that  It  must  go  to 
conference.  It^^lll  take  long  days  and 
weeks  before  we  ran  have  final  action. 

Why,  I  ask,  mu^  we  throw  our  entire 
home  construction  Industry  out  of  gear? 
Why  must  we  wait?  llsfor  one,  feel  that  we 
must  act  and  act  Immecfletely  to  proylde  the 
additional  FHA  authorlz>i,tlons,  unencum¬ 
bered  by  any  other  housing  problems,  so 
that  we  do  not  plunge  thii  key  Industry 
back  to  the  level  from  which  it  has  risen  so 
well,  so  strongly.  In  less  than  X  months. 

Mr.  SPAREIMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  a  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.XThe 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  njird 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the'' 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  section  217  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “$3,000,000,000”  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$7,000,000,000.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tMr.  Green] 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  PURTELL,  and  Mr.  EASTLAND 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield; 
and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Johnston]. 


THE  POSTAL  PAY  AND  RATE  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and  happy 
that  the  President  approved  the  postal 
bill,  thereby  bringing  to  an  end  the  long 
stalemate  and  controversy  over  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  postal  employees. 

From  a  start,  early  last  year,  when  th§ 
President  took  an  adamant  stand  agair 
any  increase  in  postal  employees’  salar¬ 
ies — climaxed  by  his  veto  of  a  bilDpro- 
viding  an  average  12  percent  salary  in¬ 
crease  last  August — to  his  sigmaure  of 
the  over  10  percent  bill  last  ^ght,  the 
Congress  has  come  a  long  ^y  in  con¬ 
vincing  the  President  of  the/merits  of  its 
position.  I  am  happy  the  Ration’s  postal 
employees  are  not  agaiyto  be  denied  a 
meritorious  increase  b^ause  of  another 
veto. 

I  was  shocked  tg/fead  the  President’s 
comments  on  the  iwstal  policy  section  in 
the  law.  The  PoKident  certainly  cannot 
be  familiar  wi^  the  theories  or  the  de¬ 
tails  involve^!!  this  controversy. 

Stated  siniply,  the  cost  of  handling  one 
item — fre^n-county  newspapers — is  $14 
million  annually.  The  loss  in  revenue  is 
compv^d  to  be  $1  million  if  carried  at 
the  e^ablished  rate  instead  of  being  car¬ 
rier  free.  Under  the  President’s  con- 
cgpt  as  expressed,  only  the  $1  million 
ss  of  revenue  woiTld  be  charged  off  as  a 
/public  service  item.  The  policy  state¬ 
ment  declares  that  the  total  cost  of  han¬ 
dling  this  mailing,  or  the  full  $14  million. 


should  be  charged  as  a  public  service 
item  and  not  charged  to  other  users  of 
the  mail. 

What  class  of  mail,  pray  tell,  does  the 
President  think  should  bear  the  cost  of 
this  item  repeatedly  approved  by  Con- 
gressed  and  endorsed  by  him? 

Mr.  President,  we  intend  to  accept  the 
President’s  request  and  study  this  fea¬ 
ture.  We  think,  however,  other  items 
should  be  added  to  it  and  nothing  taken 
away. 

FARM  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  so 
that  I  may  request  consideration  of  a 
noncontroversial  bill? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  so  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  may  introduce  a  noncontroversial 
bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  No.  Will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  yield  so  that  I  may  have  a  noncontro¬ 
versial  bill  considered? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  having 
noncontroversial  bill  considered. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Ml'.  Presidents  I 
)ve  that  the  Senate  proceed  to/the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1^6,  S. 
389o\a  bill  to  amend  the  Agr^ltural 
AdjusWent  Act  of  1938,  as  aniiHided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEHrf  The  bill 
will  be  st^d  by  title  for  th^/mformation 
of  the  Senate. 

The  ChieXclerk.  A/iill  (S3890)  to 
amend  the  Aracultur^ Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  anaendM,  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  195N^rm-acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  cotton^?  the  case  of  natural 
disasters,  and  fo^ ot^r  purposes. 

The  PRESSING  \oFFICER.  The 
question  is  on/agreeing  \p  the  motion  of 
the  Senator^rom  Missis^pi. 

The  monon  was  agreeo'^o;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consideKthe  bill  (S. 
3890)  w  amend  the  Agidcultural  Adjust- 
ment/Rct  of  1938,  as  amended,  ^permit 
theJfransfer  of  1958  farm  acreagb. allot- 
ni^ts  for  cotton  in  the  case  of  neural 
(sasters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  fij^e 
bill  simply  provides  that  in  cases  of  dia 
asters,  and  in  particular  in  cases  of  land 
which  is  under  water  because  of  floods, 
which  land  cannot  be  timely  planted,  the 
cotton  acreage  can  be  transferred  to  an 
adjoining  farm  or  to  a  farm  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  county  and  planted,  provided  the 
farmer  who  has  suffered  because  of  the 
flood  is  interested  financially  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  cotton  on  the  land  where 
the  allotment  is  transferred.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  the  cotton  acreage  planted  will 
remain  on  the  farm  which  has  suffered 

'i'Vip  HiQCiQt'AV 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  what  is  meant  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  “substantial  portion”  of  a 
county’s  allotment  as  used  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  have  raised  that 
question  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  interpretation  they  give  of 
the  term  “substantial  portion”  ts  'that^it 
means  several  farms  within  a  county  or  > 
an  area  of  a  county. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  What  is  the  inter-  ^ 
pretation  of  “several  farms”? 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  raised  that  qu^ 
tion  with  the  Department  also, 
their  interpretation  of  their  own /term 
is  that  it  means  fi*om  4  to  5  or 
within  a  county.  They  do  not  ykxit  the 
legislation  to  be  so  loosely  wriwn  that 
an  individual  farm  would  ofi^  suflBcient 
grounds  on  which  to  hor^’  a  request 
that  it  be  classified  as  a  ^saster  area  in 
a  coimty.  I  judge  in  ^ality  it  would 
mean  more  than  one  farm. 

The  Department  1^  assured  me  that 
it  will  endeavor  to  Wke  c^re  of  all  legiti¬ 
mate  areas  whicRhave  suffered  natural 
disasters,  whiclyprevent  farmers  from 
timely  plantii^  or  replanting  their  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  ^lotments. 

Mr.  KN^LAND.  Then  the  bill 
would  tal^ care  of  the  type  of  situation 
experier^d  in  California,  Mississippi, 
Arkan^s,  Missouri,  and  other  similar 
situations? 

EASTLAND.  And  the  situation 
iiythe  State  of  Louisiana. 

Ml’.  KNOWLAND,  And' the  situation 
'in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect,  with  the  inclusion  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Where,  for  example, 
A,  B,  and  C  own  a  farm  in  county  1,  and 

A,  B,  and  X  own  a  farm  in  county  2,  is 
the  bill  intended  to  afford  relief  to  A, 

B,  and  C  if  the  farm  in  county  1  is  flood¬ 
ed,  by  the  Department  authorizing 
appropriate  use  of  a  portion  of  the  farm 
in  county  2? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Yes;  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  844  of 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
he  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (n)  read¬ 
ing  as  follows: 

n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  tMs  act.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
because  of  a  natural  disaster  a  substantial 
portloir^f  the  1958  farm  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  inSa  county  cannot  be  timely  planted 
or  replanted,  he  may  authorize  the  transfer 
of  all  or  a  ^rt  of  the  cotton  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  anySfarm  In  the  county  so  affected 
to  another  fai^  In  the  county  or  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  county  on  which  one  or  more  of  the 
producers  on  the  n^m  from  which  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  to  be  made\will  be  engaged  in  the 
production  of  cottoiKand  will  share  in  the 
proceeds  thereof,  in  ^cordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secimary  may  prescribe. 
Acreage  history  credit^  for  transferred 
acreage  shall  be  governed  \y  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (m)  (2)  of  trds  section  per¬ 
taining  to  the  release  and  rel^portlonment 
of  acreage  allotments.  No  triinsfer  here¬ 
under  shall  be  made  to  a  farm  covered  by  a 
1958  acreage  reserve  contract  for^tton.” 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  T 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1657, 
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House  bill  12181,  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Seciu'ity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Floidda. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  a 
statement  of  policy,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection; 

‘‘(d)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
Republic  of  India  to  its  people,  to  demo¬ 
cratic  values  and  institutions,  and  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  world.  Consequently, 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  join 
with  other  nations  in  providing  support  of 
the  type,  magnitude,  and  duration,  adequate 
to  assist  India  to  complete  successfully  its 
current  program  for  economic  development.” 

Sec.  3.  ‘Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  A):t  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  military  assistance,  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘‘1958”  and  ‘‘$1,- 
600,000,000”  in  section  103  (a)  and  sub¬ 
stituting  ‘‘1959”  and  ‘‘$1,800,000”,  re¬ 
spectively;  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
sentences  to  section  105' (b)  (4) :  ‘‘The  Presi¬ 
dent  annually  shall  review  such  findings  and 
shall  determine  whether  military  assistance 
is  necessary.  Internal  security  requirements 
shall  not  normally  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance  programs  to  American  Republics.” 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  defense  support,  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$750,000,000”  jn 
section  131  (b)  and  substituting  “1959”  and 
“$835,000,000,”  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  con¬ 
tains  general  provisions  relating  to  mutual 
defense  assistance,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  section  142 
(b)  (ill),  relating  to  the  special  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  account,  a  colon  and  the  following: 
“Provided,  That  if  amounts  in  such  remain¬ 
der  exceed  the  requirements  of  such  pro¬ 
grams,  the  recipient  nation  may  utilize  such 
excess  amounts  for  other  purposes  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  which  are  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

“(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  created  as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the 
‘Development  Loan  Fund’  (hereinafter  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ‘Fund’)  which 
shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name. 
The  Fund  shall  have  its  principal  office  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed, 
for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be 
a  resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices 
in  such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  all  pre¬ 
ceding  “is  hereby”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “the  Fund”;  strike  out  “he”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “it”;  strike 
out  “and  (3)”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “(3)”;  insert  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  “and  (4) 


the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  United  States,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus, 
of  the  activity  and  the  financing  operation 
or  transactlop.  involved”:  strike  out  “from" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “by”; 
insert  after  the  third  sentence  “The  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  shall  not  apply  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  person,  including  any  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association, 
from  acting  for  or  participating  with  the 
Fund  in  any  operation  or  transaction,  or 
from  acquiring  any  obligation  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  operation  or  transaction, 
engaged  in  by  the  Fund.”;  and  strike  out 
the  last  two  sentences  and  substitute  the 
following  new  sentence:  “The  President’s 
semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress  on  op¬ 
erations  under  this  act,  as  provided  for  in 
section  534  of  this  act,  shall  include  detailed 
information  on  the  implementation  of  this 
title.” 

(b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  substitute  “Fund” 
for  “President”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
strike  out  “against  the  Fund”  in  that  sen¬ 
tence;  change  “authorized”  to  “made  avail¬ 
able”  in  the  second  sentence;  and  insert 
“assets  of  the”  before  “Fund”  in  the  third 
sentence. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substi¬ 
tute  the  following; 

“(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  and 
shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applica¬ 
ble  provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  as  amended.” 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to 
powers  and  authorities,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “management,”  before  “pow¬ 
ers”  in  the  heading  of  the  section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  substitute  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tions: 

“(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the. ‘Board’)  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
the  Director  of  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund, 
and  the  United  States  Executive  Director  on 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  The  Board  shall  carry  out 
its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy 
guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  partic¬ 
ipated  in  by  a  quorum;  and  three  members 
of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies 
in  the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet 
for  organization  purposes  when  and  where 
called  by  the  Chairman.  The  Board  may,  in 
addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  actions  in  connection  with  the 
management  of  the  Fund,  adopt,  amend  and 
repeal  bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  the  author¬ 
ities,  powers  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and 
its  officers  and  employees.  The  members  of 
the  Board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  under  the  Standardized  Gov¬ 
ernment  Travel  Regulations  in  connection 
with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  for  purposes  of 
business  of  the  Fund. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director 
of  the  Fund  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and 
with  .the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate 
of  $20,000  a  year.  There  shall  also  be  a 
Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund, 


whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  $19,000  a  year,  and  three  other 
officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Board  and  whose  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,- 
000  per  year.  Appointment  to  the  offices  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
by  the  Board.  'Wie  Managing  Director,  in  his 
capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund, 
the  Deputy  Managing  Director  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  Fund  shall  perform  such  func¬ 
tions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and  shall  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Board.  During  the  absence  or  dis¬ 
ability  of  the  Managing  Director  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Manag¬ 
ing  Director,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director 
shall  act  as  Managing  Director,  or,  if  the 
Deputy  Managing  Director  is  also  absent  or 
disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing 
Director  is  vacant,  such  other  officer  as  the 
Board  may  designate  shall  act  as  Managing 
Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  positions 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (c) : 

(i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence 
preceding  “ :  enter  into”  and  substitute  “the 
Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  au¬ 
thorities  vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned 
to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board,  may”; 

(ii)  Strike  out  “may  be  deemed”  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  substi¬ 
tute  “it  may  deem”; 

(ill)  Strike  out  “under  this  title”  in  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “of  the  Fund”; 

(Iv)  Strike  out  “the  Manager  of”  in  the 
fifth  clause,  both  times  it  appears  in  the 
seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
first  sentence; 

(v)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the 
first  sentence,  following  “collection;”,  the 
following:  “adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed;  re¬ 
quire  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  duties  of  its  officers,  attorneys,  agents, 
and  employees  and  pay  the  premiums  there¬ 
on;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name 
(provided  that  no  attachment,  injunction, 
garnishment,  or  similar  process,  mesne  or 
final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any 
officer  thereof,  Including  the  Board  or  any 
member  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity  or 
against  property  or  funds  owned  or  held  by 
the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his  official 
capacity) ;  exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts 
out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent  or  decedent’s  es¬ 
tates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  purchase  one  passenger  motor 
vehicle  for  use  in  thp  continental  United 
States  and  replace  such  vehicle  from  time  to 
time  as  necessary;  use  the  tlnited  States  malls 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government”: 

(vi)  Strike  out  all  following  “operation” 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  or  in  carrying  out  any  func¬ 
tion.” 

(vii)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence 
after  the  first  sentence  of  the  subsection: 
“Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  ex¬ 
empt  the  Fund  or  its  operations  from  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  or  of  section 
367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  316), 
or  to  authorize  the  Fund  to  borrow  any  funds 
from  any  source  without  tlie  express  legis¬ 
lative  permission  of  the  Congress.” 

(4)  Insert  the  following  new  sribsectlons : 

“(d)  The  Fund'shall  contribute,  from  the 

respective  appropriation  or  fund  used  for 
payment  of  salaries,  pay,  or  compensation, 
to  the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  2254a),  except  that 
such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to 
the  total  basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that 
act)  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Fund 
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covered  by  that  act,  the  percent  rate 
determined  annually  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total 
normal  cost  per  centiun  rate  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  over  the  employee 
deduction  rate  specified  In  said  section  4 

(a).  The  Fund  shall  also  contribute  at 
least  quarterly  froifi  such  appropriation  or 
fund,  to  the  employees’  compensation  fund, 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of  benefits  and 
other  payments  made  from  such  fund  on 
account  of  injuries  and  deaths  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  which  may  hereafter  occur.  The 
fund  shall  also  pay  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  administration  of  the  respective 
funds  attributable  to  its  employees,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

“(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  act.  In 
addition,  records,  personnel,  and  property  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  and  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  or  as  determined 
by  the  President,  be  transferred  to  the  Fund. 
Obligations  and  liabilities  incurred  against, 
and  rights  established  or  acquired  for  the 
benefit  of  or  with  respect  to,  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  during  the  period  between 
August  14,  1957,  and  the  date  of  entry  into 
force  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are 
hereby  transferred  to,  and  accepted  and  as¬ 
sumed  by,  the  body  corporate  created  by 
section  202  (a)  of  this  act.  A  person  serv¬ 
ing  as  Manager  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  as  of  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not, 
by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  that  act, 
require  reappointment  in  order  to  serve  in 
the  office  of  Managing  Director  provided  for 
in  section  206  (b)  of  this  act.” 

Sec.  7.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  techni¬ 
cal  cooperation,  is  further  amended  as 
follows; 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  “$161,900,000”  and 
substitute  “$150.000',000  for  use  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  1959.” 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to 
multilateral  technical  cooperation,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(1)  Insert  "and  related  p)rograms”  after 
“cooperation”  in  the  heading  of  the  section; 
insert  “and  this  act”  after  “title”  in  the 
first  sentence;  and  Insert  “and  related”  after 
“cooperation”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Ex¬ 
panded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance, 
strike  out  “$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958”  and  substitute  “$20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959”;  Insert  “and  such  related 
funds  as  may  hereafter  be  established”  after 
“Assistance”;  and  in  the  proviso  change  “to 
this  program”  to  “for  such  purpose”  and 
change  “to  the  program”  where  it  appears 
three  times  to  "for  such  purpose.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (b),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation 
program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  strike  out  “1958”  and  substitute 
“1959.” 

Sec.  8.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  other 
programs,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a) In  section  400  (a) ,  which  relates  to  spe¬ 
cial  assistance,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$250,- 
000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“1959”  and  “$212,000,000”,  respectively;  and 
strike  out  all  following  “stability”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  all  of  the  last  sentence  and  in¬ 
sert  a  period. 


(b)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to 
President’s  special  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “and  Contingency  Fund”  after 
“Authority”  in  the  heading  of  this  section. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  “for  use” 

after  “made  available”:  strike  out  “such  use 
by  section  400  (a)  of  this  act”  and  substitute 
“use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section”;  strike  out  “pursuant  to  au¬ 
thorizations  contained  in”  and  substitute 
“for  use  under”;  and 

(ii)  In  the  second  and  last  sentences  strike 
out  “section”  both  times  it  appears  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “subsection.” 

(3)  Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsec¬ 
tion  (c),  and  Insert  the  following  new  sub¬ 
section  (b) ; 

“(b)  ’There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  not  to  exceed  $200,000,000  for  assistance 
authorized  by  this  act,  other  than  by  title 
II,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  as¬ 
sistance.  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
in  such  year  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.” 

(4)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c) , 
insert  “subsection  (a)  of”  after  “under.” 

(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to'  ear¬ 
marking  of  funds,  strike  out  “1958”  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  “1959.” 

(d)  Repeal  section  403,  which  relates  to 
special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas. 

(e)  Amend  section  404,  which  relates  to 
responsibilities  in  Germany,  by  striking  out 
“403”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “400  (a) .” 

(f)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to 
migrants,  refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insubsection  (c),  strike  out  all  fol¬ 
lowing  “fiscal  year”  and  substitute  “1959 
not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  contributions 
to  the  program  of  the  United  Nations  High 
Comimssioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance  to 
refugees  under  his  mandate.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  “1958” 
and  “$5,500,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and 
“$8,600,000,”  respectively. 

(g)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare,  strike  out  “1958”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “1959.” 

(h)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Pal¬ 
estine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  amend  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to 
exceed- $25  million  to  be  used  to  make  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Regfugees  in  the 
Near  East:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  this  section  $5  mil¬ 
lion  shall  be  available  only  for  ref)atriation 
or  resettlement  of  such  refugees.” 

(I)  In  section  409  (c),  which  relates  to 
ocean  freight  charges,  strike  out  “1958”  and 
“$2,200,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and 
“$2,100,000,”  respectively. 

(J)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Con¬ 
trol  Act  expenses,  strike  out  “1958”  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  “WSO.” 

(k)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(l)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “1958” 
and  “$32,750,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and 
“$31  million,”  respectively:  and  Insert  “and 
title  II”  after  “title  1”  within  the  first' 
parentheses; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c).  Insert  “functions 
of  the  Department  under  this  act  or  for” 
before  “normal.”  " 

(1)  In  section  413  (b)  (4),  which  relates 
to  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and 
private  participation,  strike  out  “the  agency 
primarily”  and  substitute  “an  agency”; 
substitute  a  colon  for  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (E),  and  add  the  fol- 


lo-wlng  proviso  to  that  subparagraph:  "Pro¬ 
vided,  That  in  the  event  the  fee  to  bo 
charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced, 
fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for 
the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly 
reduced;”;  and  Insert  after  “Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration” 
both  times  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (P) 
“or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may 
designate.” 

(m)  At  the  end  of  section  414  (b),  which 
relates  to  munitions  control,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing;  “Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  (other  than  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies)  of 
any  military  firearms  of  United  States  manu¬ 
facture,  whether  or  not  advanced  in  value 
or  Improved  in  condition  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  This  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to 
similar  firearms  that  have  been  so  substan¬ 
tially  transformed  as  to  become.  In  effect, 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture.” 

(n)  In  section  419  (a),  which  relates  to 
atoms  for  peace,  strike  out  “1958”  and 
“$7,000,000”  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “1959”  and  “$5,500,000,”  respectively. 

(o)  In  section  420,  which  relates  to  ma¬ 
laria  eradication,  insert  after  the  word  “au¬ 
thorized”  in  the  second  sentence  “to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  act  (other 
than  chapter  1,  title  I,  and  title  II)”;  and 
strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  9.  Title  V,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,' as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  provisions,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  502,  which  relates  to  use  of 
foreign  currencies  by  congressional  commit¬ 
tees,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  the  follow¬ 
ing:  "Provided,  That  each  member  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  any  such  committee  shall  make,  to 
the  chairman  of  such  committee  in  accord¬ 
ance  'With  regulations  prescribed  by  such 
committee,  an  Itemized  report  showing  the 
amounts  and  dollar  equivalent  values  of  each 
such  foreign  currency  expended,  together 
with  the  purposes  of  the  expenditure,  includ¬ 
ing  lodging,  meals,  transportation,  and  other 
purposes.  Within  the  first  30  days  that  Con¬ 
gress  is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year,  the 
chairman  of  each  such  committee  shall  con¬ 
solidate  the  reports  of  each  member  and  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  committee  and  forward  said 
consolidated  report,  showing  the  total  item¬ 
ized  expenditures  of  the  committee  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (if  the  committee  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  a 
joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if 
the  committee  be  a  Senate  committee  or  a 
joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate).  Each  such 
report  submitted  by  each  committee  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
within  10  legislative  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate.” 

(b)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping 
on  United  States  vessels,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  “Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof  under  this  act  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  the  cargo  prefer¬ 
ence  laws  (Public  Resolution  17,  73d  Cong,, 
and  sec.  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended).” 

(c)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  purchase 
of  commodities,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“title  II  or”  in  the  first  sentence;  and  by 
striking  out  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “Funds  made 
available  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  title  III, 
and  title  IV  of  this  act  may  not  be  used  for 
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the  procurement  of  a  commodity  outside  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  not  more  than 
60  percent  of  such  funds  from  and  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958  may  be  used  for  the  procurement 
of  a  commodity  outside  the  United  States  if 
the  President  determines  that  such  procure¬ 
ment  will  not  result  in  adverse  effects  upon 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or 
upon  the  industrial  mobilization  base,  which 
outweigh  the  economic  advantages  to  and 
the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  less  costly  procurement  abroad.” 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

‘‘Sec.  516.  Prohibition  against  debt  retire¬ 
ment:  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart 
funds  generated  as  a  result  of  assistance 
under  this  act  or  any  other  act  shall  be  used 
to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  interest  on  any  debt  of  any  foreign 
government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such 
government  by  any  other  foreign  govern¬ 
ment;  nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  any  purpose  for  which  funds  have 
been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  country  to 
make  payment  on  such  debts:  Provided, 
That  to  the  extent  that  funds  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  by  any  foreign  government  in  order 
to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and  such 
deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  would 
be  required  to  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the 
formula  prescribed  by  section  142  (b)  of  this 
act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such 
country  for  any  agreed  purpose  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.” 

Sec.  10.  Title  V,  chapter  2,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  organization  and  administration,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  527,  which  relates  to 
the  employment  of  personnel,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

‘‘(e)  Notwithstanding  the  prolvsions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  712,  or 
any  other  law  containing  similar  authority, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
performing  functions  under  this  act  shall 
not  accept  from  any  foreign  nation  any 
compensation  or  other  benefits.  Arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  by  the  President  with 
such  nations  for  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost 
of  performing  such  functions.” 

(b)  Amend  section  537,  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  as  follows:  In 
subsection  (a)  (1),  strike  out  ‘‘for  the  fiscal 
year  1958”;  and  in  subsection  (c),  strikeout 
‘‘Not  to  exceed  $18  million”  and  substitute 
‘‘Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
406  (a)  of  Public  Law  85-241,  not  to  exceed 
$26  million”,  and  add  the  following  new 
clause  before  the  period;  “,  and  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $2,750,000  of  funds  made  available  for 
assistance  in  other  countries  under  this  act 
may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  available 
for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this 
act)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  such 
facilities  for  such  purposes  elsewhere.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  repeal  and  miscellaneous  provisions, 
is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  543  (d),  which  relates 
to  saving  provisions,  by  striking  out  ‘‘act  of 
1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957”  and 
substituting  ‘‘Act  of  1956,  1957,  or  1958”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  sentence  after  the  second  sen¬ 
tence:  “Except  as  provided  in  the  third  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  510,  until  June  30,  1958, 
funds  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall 
be  so  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.” 

(b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to 
amendments  to  other  laws,  by  striking  out 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (which  deletions 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments 
contained  in  such  subsections  to  acts  other 


than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended)  and  substituting  the  following' 
new  subsections: 

“(b)  Section  101  of  the  Government  Cor¬ 
poration  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  B.  C. 
846),  is  further  amended  by  inserting  ‘De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund;’  before  ‘Institute  of 
Inter -American  Affairs.’ 

“(c)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended 
(42  U.  S.  C.  1651),  is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  1  (a),  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subparagraph  after  subpara¬ 
graph  (4)  : 

“‘(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  United  States  or  any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  independent  establishment, 
or  agency  thereof  (including  any  corporate 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States) ,  or 
any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract 
with  respect  to  such  contract,  where  such 
contract  is  to  be  performed  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than 
title  II  thereof),  and  not  otherwise  within 
the  coverage  of  this  section,  and  every  such 
contract  shall  contain  provisions  requiring 
■that  the  contractor  (and  subcontractor  or 
subordinate  contractor  with  respect  to  such 
contract)  (1)  shall,  before  commencing  per¬ 
formance  of  such  contract,  provide  for  secur¬ 
ing  to  or  on  behalf  of  employees  engaged 
in  work  under  such  contract  the  payment  of 
compensation  and  other  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  (2)  shall  main¬ 
tain  in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  term 
of  such  contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate 
contract,  or  while  employees  are  engaged 
in  work  performed  thereunder,  the  said  se¬ 
curity  for  the  payment  of  such  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits,  but  nothing  in  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
employee  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor 
who  is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing 
materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract.’ 

“(2)  In  subsection  1  (e),  strike  ‘(3)  or 
(4)’  in  the  last  sentence  and  substitute 
therefor  ‘(3),  (4),  or  (5).’ 

“(3)  In  subsection  1  (f).  Insert  ‘or  in 
any  work  under  subparagraph  (5)  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section’  between  ‘this  sec¬ 
tion’  and  ‘shall  not  apply.’ 

“(d)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1701),  is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subparagraph  after  subpara¬ 
graph  (3)  :  ‘or  (4)  to  any  person  who  is  an 
employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of 
the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no 
compensation  is  payable  with  respect  to  such 
Injury  or  death  under  such  act,  or  to  any 
person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his 
personal  services  outside  the  United  States 
approved  and  financed  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (other  than  title  II  thereof) :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  in  cases  where  the  United  States 
is  not  a  formal  party  to  contracts  approved 
and  financed  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  head  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  may, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph  with  respect  to  any  such  con¬ 
tracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  con¬ 
tracts,  work  location  under  such  contracts, 
subcontracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  or 
classification  of  employees;’ 

“(e)  Section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  ‘in  the  Department’ 
wherever  they  appear  therein  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tences;  ‘Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Service,  or  retired  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  section  636  of  this  act  on  or 
after  November  14,  1957,  but  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  sentence,  for  the  purpose 
of  accepting  an  immediate  appointment  to 
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such  a  position,  shall  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  assigned  'to  such  other  position 
under  authority  of  this  section  as  amended. 
Appropriate  adjustment  at  the  election  of 
the  officer  may  be  made  with  respect  ■to  spe¬ 
cial  contributions  deposited  Immediately 
prior  to  resignation  or  retirement  by  any 
such  officer  under  title  VIII  of  this  act  on 
salaries  in  excess  of  $13,600.’ 

“(f)  Section  1011  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

“‘(h)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  annually  an  amount  to  restore  in 
whole  or  in  pvart  any  realized  Impairment 
to  the  capital  used  in  carrying  on  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  informational  media  guar¬ 
anties,  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
through  the  end  of  the  last  completed  fiscal 
year. 

“‘(2)  Such  Impairment  shall  consist  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  losses  incurred 
and  Interest  accrued  on  notes  exceed  the 
revenue  earned  and  any  previous  appro¬ 
priations  made  for  the  restoration  of  im¬ 
pairment.  Losses  shall  Include  the  dollar 
losses  on  foreign  currencies  sold,  and  the 
dollar  cost  of  foreign  currencies  which  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Director,  has  determined 
to  be  unavailable  for,  or  in  excess  of,  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  United  States,  or  (b) 
have  been  transferred  to  other  accounts 
without  reimbursement  to-  the  special 
account. 

“‘(3)  Dollars  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  interest  and  in  satisfaction  of  notes 
Issued  or  assumed  hereunder,  and  to  the 
extent  of  such  application  to  the  principal 
of  the  notes,  the  Director  is  authorized  to 
issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  will  bear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  con.sideration  the  ciurent  aver¬ 
age  market  yields  of  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  having 
maturities  comparable  to  the  guaranties. 
The  currencies  determined  to  be  unavailable 
for,  or  in  excess  of,  requirements  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  above  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  be  held  until  disposed  of,  and  any  dollar 
proceeds  realized  from  such  disposition 
shall  be  deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts.’ 

“(g)  The  act  of  May  26,  1949,  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  151  Ja)),  relating  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Department  of  State,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  section  1,  strike  out  ‘three’  and 
insert  ‘two.’ 

“(2)  In  section  2,  designate  the  present 
language  as  ‘(a)’  and  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“‘(b)  ’There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department- of  State  the  Office  of  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  which 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  shall  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  at  the  rate  of  $22,000  per  year  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  President  may 
initially  fill  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  by  app)Olnting, 
without  further  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  officer  who,  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  held  the  position  of 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs.  Any  provision  of  law  vesting 
authority  in  the' “Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs”  or  any  other 
reference  with  respect  thereto,  is  hereby 
amended  to  vest  such  authority  in  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.’ 

“(h)  Section  712  (b)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
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follows,  such  amendment  to  take  effect  I 
year  after  the  enactifTfint  of  this  act; 

“  ‘<b)  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  de¬ 
tailed  under  this  section  Is  entitled  to  credit 
for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  if  serving 
with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President, 
with  coluntrles  to  which  such  members  are 
detailed  to  perform  functions  under  this 
section,  for  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  per¬ 
forming  such  functions.’ 

‘‘(i)  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Public  Law 
213,  82d  Cong.,  22  U.  S.  C.  1613)  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"‘Sec.  306.  (a)  This  act  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  furnishing  economic  and 
financial  assistance  to  any  nation  except  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  North 
Korea,  whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the-secu- 
rlty  of  the  United  States  by  enabling  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  such  nation  (a)  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  freedom  from  Sino-Sovlet  domination 
or  control,  or  (b)  to  strengthen  their  capacity 
to  maintain  a  national  government  increas¬ 
ingly  independent  of  Slno-Soviet  domination 
or  control,  or  (c)  to  reduce  their  economic 
dependence  on  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  their  already  established  political 
Independence.  The  President  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  report  any  determination  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section,  with  reasons  therefor, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"  ‘(b)  The  Administrator  may,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  requirements  of  the  first  proviso 
of  section  103  (b)  of  this  act,  direct  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  assistance  to  a  country  which 
permits  shipments  of  items  other  than  arms, 
ammunition.  Implements  of  war  and  atomic 
energy  materials  to  any  nation  receiving  eco¬ 
nomic  or  financial  assistance  pmsuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.’ 

“(J)  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  June 
28,  1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  -425),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘$30,000’  and  in¬ 
serting  ‘$33,000’,  and  by  striking  out  ‘$15,000’ 
the  first  time  it  appears  and  inserting 
‘$18,000.’ 

“(k)  Section  2  of  the  act  of  July  11,  1956 
(70  Stat.  623),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  beginning  with  ‘an’  down  through  ‘Con¬ 
ference  and’  and  substituting  ‘There  Is  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  for 
the  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary 
Conference,  such  sums  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  United  States  Group  and  approved  by 
such  Conference,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed 
for  any  year  an  amount  equal  to  25  percent 
of  the  total  annual  contributions  made  for 
that  year  by  all  members  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  Conference,  and.’ 

"(1)  Section  5  of  the  act  of  July  30,  1946 
(22  U.  S.  C.  287q),  is  amended  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  following  sentences  at  the  end 
thereof :  ‘The  National  Commission  is  fur¬ 
ther  authorized  to  receive  and  accept  serv¬ 
ices  and  gifts  ^r  bequests  of  money  or  ma¬ 
terials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educational, 
scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  th»  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  as  set  forth  in  this  act 
and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization. 
Any  money  so  received  shall  be  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  subject  to 
disbursement  through  the  disbursement  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  the 
terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and 
shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  by 
grant  or  otherwise  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may  be  ac¬ 


cepted  or  disbursed  if  the  terms  thereof  are 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  as  set  forth  in  this  act 
and  in  the  constltutloi^of  the  Organization. 
In  no  event  shall  the  National  Commission 
accept  gifts  or  bequests  in  excess  of  $200,000 
in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year.  Gifts  or 
bequests  provided  for  herein  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  Federal  Income,  estate,  and  gift 
taxes,  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift  to  or  for  the 
United  States.  The  National  Commission 
and  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  annual  reports  of  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  funds  and  bequests  received 
and  disbursed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section.’ 

“(m)  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  joint  resoltutlon  of  June  30, 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  272a  (a)), 
which  precedes  ’,  as  apportioned’  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ‘(a)  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  percent 
of  such  expenses.’ 

“(n)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trad^ 
Development  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Publlo 
Law  480,  83d  Cong.;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (j)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

‘‘‘(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  ab¬ 
stract,  and  disseminate  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  information  and  to  conduct  and  sup¬ 
port  scientific  activities  overseas  including 
programs  and  projects  of  scientific  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  such  as  coordinated  research 
against  diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind  or 
unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe.’ 

“(o)  The  act  of  June  14,  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  290)  authorizing  participation 
in  the  World  Health  Organization,  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  the  following  new  section  6; 

“  ‘Sec.  6.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  the  diseases  of  man¬ 
kind,  because  of  their  widespread  prevalence, 
debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human 
life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent  to  the 
efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  productive  capacities, 
and  to  Improve  their  living  conditions,  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual  efforts 
among  the  nations  for  research  against  dis¬ 
eases  such  as  heart  disease  and  cancer.  In 
furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Congress  in¬ 
vites  the  World  Health  Organization  to  ini¬ 
tiate  studies  looking  toward  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  research  and  related  programs  against 
these  and  other  diseases  common  to  man¬ 
kind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the 
globe.’  ’’ 

(c)  Amend  section  545,  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (j).  Insert  "the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  and”  after  “refei.  to”  and 
strike  out  “title  II.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (k).  Insert  "the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and”  after  “refer  to”  and  strike  out  “title  II.” 

Sec.  12.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  view  of  the  friendly  relationships 
and  mutual  Interests  which  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  President 
should,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  other  applicable  legislation,  seek  to 
strengthen  cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  to  the  maximum  extent  by  encourag¬ 
ing  joint  programs  of  technical  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Sec.  13.  Notwithstanding  the  amendments 
made  in  sections  103  (a)  and  131  (b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
by  sections  3  and  4  of  this  act,  the  total  of 
new  appropriations  for  military  assistance 
and  defense  support  made  pursuant  to  such 
sections  103  (a)  and  131  (b)  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $2,400,000,000.  The  President  is  au¬ 
thorized  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  trans¬ 


fer  from  funds  appropriated  pur.suant  to 
such  section  103  (a)  to  funds  appropriated 
to  such  section.^  131  (b),  or  vice  versa, 
amounts  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $235  million. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  second  time  I  have  had  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  presenting  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  to  the  Senate.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  I 
bring  to  the  Senate  today,  H.  R.  12181. 
The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$3,068,900,000  for  various  programs  of 
mutual  aid  which  I  shall  presently  out¬ 
line. 

First  of  all,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  each  Senator’s  desk  which  is  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  bill  and  of 
the  reasoning  which  convinced  the  com¬ 
mittee  it  should  include  its  various  pro¬ 
visions.  Contained  in  the  report  are  all 
the  figures  on  the  proposed  amounts  of 
aid  which  the  committee  could  make 
public.  Those  of  my  colleagues  who 
wish  to  have  more  detail  on  the  amounts 
of  assistance  for  various  countries  are 
invited  to  ask  staff  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
are  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  Chamber, 
with  the  classified  presentation  books.  I 
believe  that  these  books  will  give  my 
colleagues  all  the  necessary  information. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that,  for  me, 
it  is  in  no  sense  a  pleasure  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
public  funds.  That  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  sum  is  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $3  billion,  and  it  is  especially 
the  case  when  the  money  involved  is  to 
be  spent  for  purposes  abroad  at  a  time 
when  many  needs  exist  right  here  at 
home. 

As  the  Senate  knows  only  too  well, 
we  are  attempting  to  curb  a  recession  in 
this  country,  and  that  takes  money,  for 
unemployment  benefits,  for  public 
works,  and  for  a  multitude  of  other  pur¬ 
poses.  At  the  same  time  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  strengthen  our  National 
Defense  Establishment  and  that  takes 
money,  for  .the  development  of  advanced 
weapons,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
our  existing  military  services.  We  are 
also  attempting  to  improve  our  educa¬ 
tional  and  other  social  services  and  that, 
too,  takes  money,  for  new  schools,  for 
hospitals,  and  for  a  multitude  of  other 
activities. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  quite  nat¬ 
ural  for  the  public  to  ask  the  Senate  this 
question:  "Why  do  you  recommend  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for  uses 
abroad  when  so  many  needs  are  crying 
for  help  here  at  home,  and  especially 
when  revenues  are  shrinking  under  the 
pressure  of  an  economic  recession?”  So 
it  is  quite  natural  for  the  Senate  to  in¬ 
quire  very  carefully  into  the  need  for  and 
the  purposes  of  an  authorization  of  about 
$3  billion,  such  as  is  contained  in  H.  R 
12181. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  has  done.  It  has 
examined  the  bill  itself  and  the  phil¬ 
osophy  and  the  reasoning  behind  it. 
‘The  committee  has  examined  both  most 
carefully:  and  I  now  bring  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  that  it  pass. 
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In  making  this  recommendation,  I  am 
not  unaware,  nor  has  the  committee  been 
unaware,  of  the  needs  at  home  to  which 
these  billions  might  be  applied.  I  have 
certainly  not  been  unaware  of  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  sum  involved.  I  can  think  of 
many  things  which  might  be  done  here  at 
home  with  this  money.  I  am  sure  other 
Senators,  like  myself,  can  conceive  of 
many  useful  undertakings  in  their  own 
States  which  might  well  absorb  this 
money. 

It  is  understandable  that  Senators 
should  feel  that  way  about  their  States. 
It  would  not  be  understandable,  how¬ 
ever,  if  they  were  to  feel  that  way  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nation.  It  would  not  be 
understandable  if  they  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States — that  is,  of  all  the  States 
including  their  own — on  the  presumption 
that,  in  so  doing,  they  were  serving  their 
constituents. 

I  urge  Members  who  may  be  so  in¬ 
clined  to  remember  that  this  Nation  ex¬ 
ists  on  two  planes.  It  exists  as  a  national 
entity  with  internal  needs  and  chal¬ 
lenges  and  as  a  national  entity  with 
external  needs  and  challenges.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  however,  we  must  meet  our  inter¬ 
national  problems.  The  question  Is  not 
one  of  dealing  either  with  the  problems 
at  home  or  the  problems  abroad.  The 
question  is  not  “either/or”  at  all.  The 
question  is  one  of  dealing  with  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  external  problems  at  the  same 
time. 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  or 
of  any  other  State,  for  action  to  meet 
pressing  domestic  diflSculties.  In  the 
same  fashion,  however,  I  cannot  close 
my  eyes  to  the  urgent  appeals  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  countless  other  officials  who  have 
called  for  action  to  meet  our  pressing 
international  difficulties. 

Of  course,  I  may  differ  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  others  on  many  specific  meas¬ 
ures  which  they  pursue  abroad.  In  dif¬ 
fering,  however,  I  do  not  overlook  their 
obvious  dedication  to  the  Nation  and 
their  great  knowledge  of  international 
factors  which  closely  relate  to  the  Na- 
tion’s'welfare. 

When  the  President  comes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  as,  in  effect,  he  has  done  through  the 
bill  before  us,  and  says  that  this  measure 
is  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of 
this  country  and  other  free  coimtries,  are 
we  to  question  his  motives  or  his  sincer¬ 
ity?  Are  we,  as  though  we  stood  on  some 
higher  pinnacle  of  patriotism,  on  some 
higher  summit  of  wisdom,  to  say  “No, 
that  is  not  so;  you  do  not  know  what  you 
are  talking  about’’?  Certainly,  after 
careful  examination  of  the  measure,  we 
may  differ  with  the  methods  he  suggests. 
We  may  discover  overestimates  of  needs. 
We  may  do  many  things  to  clothe  the 
measure  with  the  prudence,  the  care,  and 
the  safeguards  which  the  system  of  sepa¬ 
rate  powers  wisely  requires. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  good  faith  and 
in  good  sense  dismiss  the  entire  measure 
as  though  the  President  knew  nothing  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Nation’s  needs  in  the 


world,  whereas  the  Senate,  by  contrast, 
knows  all. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  done 
what,  in  my  opinion,  is  appropriate  for 
the  Senate  to  do  with  respect  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  such  as  this,  a  measure  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  international  needs  of  the 
United  States.  The  committee  assumed 
that  H.  R.  12181  was  proposed  in  good 
faith  by  the  President.  He  gave  us  his 
estimate  of  what  this  country  must  do, 
both  in  its  own  interests  and  in  the  way 
of  assistance  to  other  nations.  The  com¬ 
mittee  examined  the  legislation  carefully 
and  modified  it  in  some  respects.  No¬ 
tably,  the  committee  reduced  the  almost 
$3.3  billion  total  amount  requested  by 
$229  million.  It  gave  greater  emphasis 
to  the  economic  aspects  of  mutual  aid. 
It  wrote  in  tighter  controls  over  expendi¬ 
tures  where  these  were  deemed  desirable. 
I  believe  the  bill  which  leaves  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  a  considerably  better  bill  than 
the  one  which  was  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Hearings,  virtually  all  of  them  public, 
were  held  from  March  19  to  April  2,  both 
inclusive.  The  committee  heard  as  wit¬ 
nesses  almost  every  leading  official  of 
the  executive  branch,  including  the 
armed  services,  and  also  of  the  civilian 
departments  with  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  purposes  and  operations  of  the  aid 
program.  In  addition,  I  myself  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  sat 
through  an  all-day  meeting  during 
'  which  we  received  important  suggestions 
from  34  witnesses  of  the  general  public 
who  appeared  as  individuals  or  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  pubhc-spirited  national 
organizations,  with  business,  labor, 
farm,  and  other  interests.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  spent  many  hours  in  execu¬ 
tive  sessions,  going  over  the  bill  clause 
by  clause,  before  bringing  it  to  the 
Senate. 

Moreover,  this  careful  consideration 
took  place  as  a  result  of  many  years  of 
committee  experience  in  dealing  with 
this  type  of  legislation.  H.  R.  12181  is 
not  the  first  bill  for  mutual  assistance  to 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  daresay  that  most  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  committee  have 
considered  7,  8,  or  more  of  these  bills 
during  the  past  dozen  years. 

May  I  also  remind  the  Senate  that 
H.  R.  12181  has  been  weighed  in  the 
light  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  in¬ 
quiries  into  a  measure  of  foreign  policy 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Senate.  I  refer 
to  the  work  last  year  of  the  Senate  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program.  The  Senate  will  recall 
that  in  1957,  the  mutual  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  was  restyled  in  line  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  that  committee.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  this  process  of 
restyling  has  been  extended  in  the 
current  bill. 

H.  R.  12181,  as  now  submitted,  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  continuance  of  United 
States  aid — military,  economic,  tech¬ 
nical,  and  other  aid — to  free  nations  for 
another  year,  it  provides  aid  for  the 
same  purposes  as  in  recent  years.  It 
provides  aid  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
common  defense  of  freedom  and  to  per- 
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mit  the  economic  and  social  progress  of 
the  non-Communist  world  to  continue 
at  a  rate  which  will  prevent  the  spread 
of  Communist  totalitarianism. 

Perhaps  some  Senators  may  regard  this 
bill  with  the  feeling,  even  if  they  do  not 
express  it,  of  “V/hat,  again?’’  I  must 
reply  to  that  sentiment  with  the  phrase, 
“Yes;  again.”  I  ask  the  Senators  to 
examine  the  world  situation,  to  think 
about  that  situation  before  they  give  way 
to  a  sense  of  boredom  with  the  policy  of 
mutual  security,  to  a  sense  of  impatience 
with  still  another  act  of  mutual  aid. 

We  have  seen  in  the  year’s  interval 
since  last  we  considered  a  measure  of  this 
kind,  tangible  evidence  of  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  Soviet  military  technology. 
The  Soviet  sputniks  have  looped  above 
our  heads  with  all  they  suggest  in  terms 
of  the  potential  nuclear-missile  capacity 
in  Russia.  Do  the  sputniks  suggest  that 
now  is  the  time  to  slacken  the  military 
interdependence  of  NATO  by  cutting  off 
military  aid?  Do  the  sputniks  suggest 
that  we  can  now  do  without  the  overseas 
bases  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
which  the  aid  programs  help  to  ensure 
for  our  use?  Do  the  sputniks  suggest 
that  now  is  the  time  to  permit  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  Korean,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Vietnamese  armies — those 
armies  which  provide  a  military  bulwark 
against  the  expansion  of  the  Communist 
military  power  in  the  Far  East? 

The  committee  has,  however,  seen  fit 
to  reduce  somewhat  the  amount  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  related  defense  support  from 
the  President’s  request  of  $2,635,000,000 
to  $2.4  billion.  It  has  made  this  cut  only 
after  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
International  situation,  and  on  the  basis 
of  a  careful  evaluation  of^the  military 
needs  of  the  free  world. 

However,  I  must  caution  the  Senate 
against  further  cuts.  I  must  point  out 
that  such  cuts  can  only  be  made  by 
seriously  contradicting  the  informed 
views  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  our 
military  commanders  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  regions.  In  the  last  analysis,  fur¬ 
ther  cuts  can  only  be  made  by  contradic¬ 
ting  the  views  of  a  preponderant  majority 
of  the  committee  which  has  gone  to  con¬ 
siderable  pains  to  inform  itself  on  the 
need  for  military  aid  in  the  free  world. 

Turning  next  to  the  sections  of  H.  R. 
12181  which  deal  with  economic  aid  in 
various  forms,  let  me  say  that  the  bill 
does  not  require  additional  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
The  Senate  will  recall  that  this  fund 
was  established  last  year  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Senate  special 
committee.  The  objective  was  to  shift 
the  economic  assistance  program  so 
rapidly  as  possible  from  a  grant  to  a 
loan  basis,  and  from  a  somewhat  hap¬ 
hazard  uncoordinated  imdertaking  into 
a  carefully  run  instrumentality,  closely 
integrated  with  other  fiscal-aid  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Government.  While  no  new 
moneys  are  requested  for  the  fund  this 
year,  it  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  do 
what  the  Senate  special  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  last  year,  namely,  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  fund  as  a  Government  corpora¬ 
tion  with  a  board  of  directors  com¬ 
posed  of  the  heads  of  the  interested 
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Government  agencies.  This  step  is  one 
which  is  likely  to  increase  the  business¬ 
like  characteristics  of  the  fund.  It  is 
a  change  with  which  this  committee  is 
wholeheartedly  in  accord. 

As  for  other  aspects  of  nonmilitary 
aid  in  H.  R.  12181,  the  bill  continues 
the  technical  assistance  program  with 
an  authorization  of  $150  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year’s  appi'opriation 
which  was  $113  million.  May  I  add  that 
last  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  supported  also  an  increase  in  this 
point  4  program,  an  increase  denied  by 
subsequent  appropriating  legislation. 

A  whole  new  economic  world  is  com¬ 
ing  into  being  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  South 
America.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  that  this  country  make  no  mistakes 
in  dealing  with  this  new  world.  If  we 
do  not  make  them  we  shall  be  opening 
up  enormous  vistas  for  future  trade  and 
investment.  I  can  conceive  of  no  better 
way  to  do  this  than  by  continuing  the 
people-to-people  help  which  is  the  basic 
function  of  the  point  4  program.  This 
program  is  relatively  modest  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  military  program  and 
other  aspects  of  mutual  assistance.  It 
is  not  the  place  for  penny  pinching.  It 
is  the  place  for  wise  and  generous  and 
farsighted  action,  and  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  do  what  it  can  to  encourage  that 
kind  of  action. 

In  addition  to  the  bilateral  program 
of  technical  aid,  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  H.  R.  12181  will  permit  us  to 
continue  to  participate  in  the  technical 
assistance  and  related  programs  of  the 
United  Nations.  For  this  purpose  the 
sum  of  $20  million  is  provided,  subject  to 
the  provision  that  our  contribution  shall 
not  exceed  38  percent  of  the  total  U.  N. 
program.  Last  year  Congress  wisely 
adopted  the  sliding-scale  proviso  which 
has  reduced  our  contribution  from  45 
percent  last  year  to  38  percent  this  year 
and  which  will  ultimately  bring  about  a 
further  drop  to  33%  percent.  I  use  the 
word  “wisely,”  because  the  sliding  scale 
is  designed  to  put  our  contribution  on 
the  same  level  as  our  contribution  to  the 
support  of  the  United  Nations,  itself. 
That  level  has  been  determined  to  be  a 
fair  contribution  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
at  this  time  why  it  should  not  apply  to  a 
worldwide  rmdertaking  such  as  the  U.  N. 
technical  assistance  effort. 

In  addition  to  military,  economic,  and 
technical  aid  whose  authorization  is  con¬ 
tinued,  H.  R.  12181  also  provides  special 
and  contingency  fimds  to  meet-imusual 
or  unforeseen  international  situations 
which  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
meet.  For  these  purposes  the  bill  au¬ 
thorizes  $212  million  for  special  assist¬ 
ance  and  $200  million  for  the  contin¬ 
gency  fund. 

The  bill  also  contains  $87,400,000  for 
various  special  programs.  The  Senate 
is  not  unfamiliar  with  the  types  of 
expenditures  authorized  by  these  pro¬ 
grams.  Some  of  these  have  been  going 
on  for  some  time  as,  for  example,  our 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Refu¬ 
gee  Firnd,  the  Children’s  Fimd,  the  U.  N. 
Relief  and  Worksr  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees,  assistance  to  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  in  shipping  relief  parcels  abroad, 
the  Atoms  for  Peace  program,  and  the 
,  Malaria  Eradication  Fund, 


The  sections  involving  special  and 
contingency  assistance  have  been  revised 
in  this  year’s  legislation  as  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  committee  report.  In  re¬ 
writing  these  sections  a  step  foi-ward 
has  been  taken  toward  clarifying  the 
categoi'ies  of  aid  as  generally  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Senate’s  special  commit¬ 
tee  last  year.  This  revision  should  per¬ 
mit  more  effective  control  and  account¬ 
ability,  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  is  in  accord  with  it.  To  be  sure, 
the  change  still  permits  the  President 
considerable  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the 
Contingency  Fund.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  We  can  hardly  presume  to  schedule 
in  advance  the  earthquakes  and  other 
natural  disasters  which  are  likely  to 
occur  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  We 
can  hardly  tell  in  advance  what  country 
is  likely  to  encounter  a  special  militai’y 
and  economic  problem  which  it  may  be 
in  our  interest  to  help  meet.  The  Con¬ 
tingency  Fund  is  provided  for  purposes 
of  that  kind  and  the  President,  perforce, 
must  be  pei’mitted  wide  discretion  in  its 
use. 

Other  minor  changes  having  to  do 
with  administrative  and  personnel  mat¬ 
ters  are  also  reflected  in  H.  R.  12181. 
Senators  will  note  these  changes  in  sec¬ 
tions  9,  10,  and  11  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  addressed  itself  to  sev¬ 
eral  questions  of  policy  which  deserve 
the  Senate’s  attention.  I  mention  them 
only  briefly' in  the  expectation  that  the 
members  who  proposed  the  policy 
changes  or  additions  will  discuss  them 
fully. 

A  statement  of  policy  was  agreed  to 
by  the  committee,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  economic  development  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  India  and  that  “it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  join  with  other 
nations  in  providing  support  of  the  type, 
magnitude,  and  duration,  adequate  to 
assist  India  to  complete  successfully  its 
cuiTent  px'ogram  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment.” 

The  committee  furthermore  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  Senate  an  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951 — the  so-called  Battle  Act — 
which  is  designed  to  help  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
other  areas  to  achieve  greater  political, 
economic,  and  social  freedom  from  com¬ 
munism  by  easing  the  restrictions  on  our 
allies’  trade  with  those  areas. 

An  amendment  was  also  adopted  by 
the  committee,  which  will  prohibit  the 
return  to  the  United  States  for  sale  here 
of  any  military  fireai-ms  of  original 
United  States  manufacture. 

Another  amendment  was  adopted,  the 
effect  of  which  is  generally  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  defense  support,  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  special  assistance,  and  contin¬ 
gency  funds  for  offshore  commodity  pro¬ 
curement.  I  was  particularly  gratified 
by  this  action  because  of  the  economic 
situation  in  our  country  today. 

The  last  amendment  which  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  is  one  con¬ 
cerning  Latin  America.  It  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  seek  to  strengthen  cooperation  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  extent  by  encouraging  joint  pi’o- 


grams  of  technical  and  economic 
development.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  fitting 
response  to  the  acts  of  hostility  which 
we  have  recently  witnessed  in  the  hem¬ 
isphere.  Those  acts,  however  deplorable 
they  may  have  been,  have  served  one 
good  purpose.  They  have  made  clear 
that  all  is  not  right  with  Inter-American 
relations  despite  the  assurances  we  have 
been  receiving  to  that  effect  in  recent 
years.  I  do  not  expect  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  result  at  once  in  the  undei'- 
taking  of  joint  programs,  but  I  do  expect 
that  it  will  direct  the  administration’s 
attention  to  the  need  for  greater  con¬ 
sideration  of  Inter-American  economic 
problems. 

If  I  may  summarize  this  presentation, 
let  me  say  that  the  principal  effects  of 
the  proposed  legislation  on  the  mutual 
security  program  which  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  bear  in  mind  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

First.  H.  R.  12181  provides  for  a  total 
authorization  for  flscal  year  1959  of 
$3,068,900,000  as  contrasted  with  a  total 
authorization  of  $3,342,083,000  in  the 
present  year. 

Second.  It  changes,  to  some  extent, 
the  ratio  of  military  and  nonmilitary  aid 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  although  military 
and  related  aid  still  represent  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  authorized  expenditures 
in  this  act. 

Third.  It  puts  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  a  corporative  basis,  a  more  bus¬ 
inesslike  arrangement. 

Fourth.  It  strengthens  the  point  4 
program. 

Fifth.  It  clarifies  the  special  and  con¬ 
tingency  categories  of  mutual  aid. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  mutual 
security  program  remains  an  effort  to 
maintain  in  the  world  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  of  freedom  itself.  At 
times  it  is  necessary  to  do  more  or  to  do 
less  to  maintain  that  position.  At  times 
it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  military  de¬ 
fense  factors  and  at  other  times  eco¬ 
nomic  factors.  Until  there  is  reasonable 
certainty,  however,  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  and  of  freedom  is  se¬ 
cure,  this  effort  must  go  on,  and  this 
policy  of  mutual  assistance  must  be  pur¬ 
sued.  'The  President  has  said  that  this 
effort — the  policy  of  mutual  security — 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country.  The  Senate  and  Congress  will 
make  this  effort  and  this  policy  possible 
by  passing  the  bill,  H.  R.  12181. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  has  been  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  during  the 
entire  presentation  of  his  report  on  be¬ 
half  of  our  committee.  It  is  due  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  say  that  I 
think  I  speak  for  both  sides  of  the  table 
in  our  committee  when  I  express  to  him 
our  appreciation  for  the  impartial  lead¬ 
ership  he  has  extended  to  us  as  we  have 
conducted  hearings  and  then  have  had 
our  executive  session  and  discussions  on 
this  very  important  and  highly  com¬ 
plicated  bill. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
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eign  Relations,  has  performed  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  service,  because  his  is  a  diflBcult  as¬ 
signment,  on  a  very  controversial  bill, 
in  a  manner  which  is  a  great  credit  not 
only  to  himself  but  also  to  the  committee 
and  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
knows,  I  have  reservations  concerning 
some  parts  of  the  bill.  I  voted  to  report 
the  bill  in  order  to  get  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  because  I  felt  that  it  was  the 
best  composite  of  the  varying  points  of 
view  within  the  committee;  that  in  its 
final  form  it  was  a  constructive  propos¬ 
al;  and  that  it  would,  of  course,  be.  sub¬ 
ject  to  amendments  offered  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  some  of  us  who  are 
members  of  the  committee  and,  I  am 
sure,  by  other  Senators  who  are  not  on 
the  committee. 

But  even  though  I  have  my  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  with  other  Senators  on  some 
points  of  the  bill,  particularly  in  regard 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  its  overempha¬ 
sis  on  military  aid,  at  the  expense  of 
much  more  needed  economic  aid,  never¬ 
theless  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
1  feel  personally  indebted  to  the^chair- 
man  of  the  committee,  as  I  think  every 
other  member  of  the  committee  does,  for 
the  very  fine  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  the  committee’s  deliberations 
on  the  bill  and  has  brought  it  before  the 
Senate  by  means  of  a  vote  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of,  as  I  recall,  14  to  1  in  support 
of  the  bill.  I  congratulate  him  upon 
that  leadership. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  next 
few  days,  I  shall  present  some  of  my  in¬ 
dividual  views  which  I  expressed  in  the 
committee,  and  I  shall  submit  a  few 
amendments.  But  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  know  that  I  shall 
do  so,  not  with  any  reflection  upon  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  only  in 
expressing  an  honest  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  which  I  have  with  him  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  emphasis,  not  a  matter  of  ob¬ 
jectives. 

This  evening  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  discussed  some  objectives  in 
connection  with  the  importance  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  to  the  security  of  our  country, 
and  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
him  as  to  the  objectives.  Whatever  dif¬ 
ference  I  have  is  over  the  method  of 
implementing  the  objectives. 

I  wish  to  make  this  statement  as  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  concludes 
his  presentation,  because  I  am  sure  that 
if  all  the  other  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  were  present  at 
this  time,  they  would  state  that  they 
share  my  views. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  what  he 
has  said;  his  remarks  touch  my  heart 
very  deeply. 

The  work  has  been  hard,  but  I  have 
had  able  assistance  from  all  members  of 
the  committee.  Throughout  our  labors, 
and  also  at  the  conclusion  of  them,  there 
has  been  no  trace  of  partisanship. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
briefly  to  me,  so  that  I  may  submit  some 
amendments  and  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  First  of  all,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  join  in  the  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  regard  to  the  very  fine  work 
performed  by  the  chairman  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Green]. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  committee  for  a  number  of  years, 
under  several  chairmen.  No  chairman 
under  whom  I  have  served  has  worked 
with  greater  diligence  or  has  been  more 
constant  in  the  performance  of  his  du¬ 
ties  than  has  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  arisen  have  not  been 
of  a  partisan  nature.  Senators  have 
honestly  differed  regarding  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  general,  I  have  supported,  and  I 
do  support,  the  principle  of  mutual  se¬ 
curity  and  thereby  of  helping  to  main¬ 
tain  a  free  world  of  freemen. 

It  happens  that  I  am  concerned  about 
at  least  one  section  of  the  bill,  and  per¬ 
haps  about  two  sections.  During  the 
committe’s  deliberations,  I  made  some 
reservations;  and  I  believe  that  in  good 
conscience  I  must  submit  an  amendment 
to  at  least  one  section  of  the  bill.  But 
that  situation  does  not  affect  the  gen¬ 
eral  problem  which  confronts  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  amendments 
to  H.  R.  12181,  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1958.  For  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  I  ask  that  the  text  of  these 
amendments,  which  show  the  subsec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill  they  seek  to  change,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
will  lie  on  the  table,  and,  without  objec¬ 
tion,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  submitted  by  Mr. 
KNOWLAND  are  as  follows: 

On  page  58,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike 
out  down  through  line  24  on  page  59. 

On  page  59,  in  line  25,  strike  out  “(j)” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(i).” 

On  page  60,  in  line  4,  strike  out  “(k)”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(j).” 

Oir  page  60,  line  16,  strike  out  “(1)”  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(k).” 

On  page  61,  in  line  16,  strike  out  “(m)” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(1).” 

On  page  61,  in  line  23,  strike  out  “(n)  ”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(m)." 

On  page  62,  in  line  11,  strike  out  "(o)  ”  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(n).” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments  I  have  submitted  will,  if 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  eliminate  the 
provisions  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  seek 
to  open  up  economic  assistance  to  all 
Communist-controlled  nations  except 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  North  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Battle  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1951,  900 
million  people,  in  13  Communist  -na¬ 
tions — 36  percent  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation — had  lost  their  freedom  to  the 
most  godless  tyranny  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Today,  7  years  later,  there  are 
still  over  900  million  people  behind  the 
Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  In  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  Yugoslavia,  Al¬ 
bania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania, 
Korea,  China,  and  Russia,  the  hopelessly 
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enslaved  in  the  Communist  world  look 
to  the  United  States  as  the  only  salva¬ 
tion  and  the  only  expectation  of  the 
future  of  a  free  world  of  free  men. 

The  Communist  officials  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  who  direct 
and  control  the  economies  of  the  rest  of 
the  Commimist  nations  would,  in  my 
judgment,  be  greatly  relieved  by  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee  amendment  which  would  al¬ 
leviate  for  them  the  burdens  of  providing 
an  acceptable  standard  of  living  in  these 
nations,  while  retaining  for  themselves 
the  privilege  of  complete  control  over  the 
political  destinies  of  the  citizens  of  these 
nations. 

If  the  Senate  were  to  give  its  approval 
to  the  principle  that  the  taxpayers  and 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  al¬ 
ready  have  contributed  billions  of  dollars 
toward  our  defense  efforts,  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  support  the  economies  of  the 
Communist  satellite  nations,  the  Senate 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  helping  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  light  of  eventual  freedom 
for  the  peoples  now  held  in  Communist 
captivity. 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee’s  report  do  not  hold 
up  in  the  face  of  critical  scrutiny.  No 
third  category  of  nations  is  in  the  process 
of  moving  away  from  Commimiet  control 
and  of  establishing  some  measure  of  in¬ 
dependence.  In  recent  years  the  brutal 
crushing  of  the  uprisings  in  Poland  and 
Hrmgary  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  stark 
testimony  as  to  what  lies  ahead  for  the 
people  of  any  Communist  nation  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  assert  their  natural  independ¬ 
ence.  This  also  constitutes  a  clear  refu¬ 
tation  of  the  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  a  free 
world  of  free  men,  we  must  imderstand 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  com- 
mimism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  commu¬ 
nism  in  Czechoslovakia;  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  communism  in  Red 
China  and  communism  in  Hungary; 
there  is  no  difference  between  commu¬ 
nism  in  North  Korea  and  commimism  in 
Poland. 

I  hope  the  United  States  Senate  will 
not  place  its  approval  on  these  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  for,  if  ap¬ 
proved,  they  would,  in  my  judgment,  at 
least,  have  such  grave  consequences  to 
the  people  in  both  the  free  world  and  the 
Commimist  world. 

Mr.  Pi’esident,  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon  for  yield¬ 
ing  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi*.  President,  I  have 
been  pleased  to  accommodate  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Califomia. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  turn  now  to  another 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  MORSET^'vMr.  Presldent<-iir  co¬ 
operation  with  tn&'vjea^si’slnp  of  the 
Senate,  earlier  thig-^rfteMipon  I  agreed 
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AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Peoxmiee)  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  47,  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert  the  folio w- 

2  ing  new  subsection: 

3  “  (1)  Amend  section  413,  which  relates  to  encourage- 

4  ment  of  free  enterprise  and  private  participation,  as  follows :”. 

5  On  page  47,  line  11,  strike  out  ‘‘(1)”  and  insert  in 

6  lieu  thereof  “  ( 1 ) 

7  On  page  47,  Hne  22,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert 

8  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

9  On  page  47,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the 
10  following : 
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( 2 )  Insert  the  following  new  subsection ; 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  State  and  Commerce  and  such  other  agencies  of  the 
Giovernment  as  the  President  shall  deem  appropriate,  in 
cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent  practical)le  with  private 
enterprise  concerned  with  international  trade,  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  and  business  operations  in  foreign  countries,  shall  con¬ 
duct  a  stud}'^  of  the  ways  and  means  in  which  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  of  the  national  economy  can  be  more  effec¬ 
tively  utilized  in  foreign  technical  assistance,  coordination 
with  United  States  and  other  foreign  aid  programs  and  other¬ 
wise  in  the  foreign  policy  efforts  of  the  United  States.  Such 
study  shall  include  specific  recommendations  for  such  legisla¬ 
tive  and  administrative  action  as  may  he  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  advancing  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  States.’  ” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  28,  1968 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Knowland  to  the  bill  (II.  E. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  ]\Intual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  58,  beginning  with  line  21,  strike  out  down 

2  through  line  24  on  page  59. 

3  On  page  59,  line  25,  strike  out  “  (j)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 

4  thereof  “  (i) 

5  On  page  60,  line  4,  strike  out  (k)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 

6  thereof ‘‘(j)  A 

7  On  page  60,  line  16,  strike  out  “  (1)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 

8  thereof  ‘‘  (k) 

9  On  page  61,  hne  16,  strike  out  ‘‘  (m)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 

10  thereof ‘‘ (1)  A 

11  On  page  61,  line  23,  strike  out  ‘‘  (n)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 

12  thereof  (m) 
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1  On  page  62,  line  11,  strike  out  “  (o)  ”  and  insert  in  lieu 

2  thereof  “(n)”. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  bill  to  permitN^ansfer  of  cotton  allotments  due  to 
excessive  rainfall.  Senate  committee  repoX^d  bill  to  revise  procedures  for 
election  of  SCS  farmer  committeemen.  S;^ate  \ebated  mutual  security  authorization 
bill. 
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HOUSE 


1.  PERSONNEL  AWARDS.  The  ^ucation  and  Labor  Committee  re'^rted  with  amendment 

H.  R.  488,  to  provide^or  the  conferring  of  an  av;ard  toNPe  known  as  the  Medal 
for  Disginguished  Cj/vilian  Achievement  (H,  Rept.  1031)  .  r.  3841 

2.  ELECTRIFICATION;  ^CLAMATION.  Rep.  Ullman  criticized  the  operations  of  the 

Idaho  Pov7er  Co./in  the  construction  of  dams  in  preference  to  roe  Hells  Canyon 
dam,  and  inserted  excerpts  from  a  recent  committee  print  of  the\Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  yfrfairs  Committee  relative  to  certain  proposals  madeNjy  the  company 
to  the  Bonneville  Povjer  Administration  which  he  stated  "provide  al\  the  docu¬ 
ment  at  ioiy^eeded  to  illuDit.Qate  the  Idaho  Povjer  Co.'s  latest  scheme  ^  subsidized 
underdevelopment,"  pp.  8839-40 

3.  TRANS^RTATION.  Received  memorials  from  the  Miss,  Legislature  urging  the’>re- 

mo''^l  of  "discriminatory  regulations  as  they  apply  to  transportation  by  rail¬ 
roads,"  and  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  upon  the  transpor^- 
Jion  of  passengers  and  freight,  pp,  8841,  8762 


BUDGETING.  Both  Houses  received  from  this  Department  "reports  prior  to  the 
restoration  of  balances  under  the  appropriation  and  fund  accounts  'Salaries  and 
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Ebtpenses,  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  1957,'  'Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1957,'  and  ' Consolidated  Working  Fund,  Agri-^ 
\ultural  Marketing  Service,  1957'";  to  Government  Operations  Committees.  ppy( 
8762,  8841 


5.  ADJOuKiJED  until  Mon,,  June  2.  p,  8841 


SENATE 


6.  COTTON  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  12602,^0  permit  the 
transfer  of'WSS  farm  acreage  allotments  for  cotton  in  the  case/of  natural 
disasters,  in^place  of  S,  3890,  an  identical  bill,  the  passage/ 4>f  which  was 
reconsidered  adx^  the  bill  postponed.  This  bill  will  now  be  ^4nt  to  the 
President,  pp,  8J61-2 


WILDLIFE;  INSECTICIDES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2447,  to  ^thorize  studies  by 
the  Interior  Departm^t  of  the  effects  of  insecticides/upon  fish  and  wildlife. 
The  committee  amendmer^  added  pesticides  to  herbici^s  and  fungicides  and 
authorized  continuing  s^dies  for  such  purposes  in^lace  of  $280,000  per  annum  . 
to  carry  out  such  objectives,  pp.  8777-8  /  ( 


8,  FARMER  COMMITTEES,  The  Agriculture  and  Forest]^  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  S,  1436,  to  amend  various\provisions  of /5^w  regarding  ASC  committees,  to 
provide  for  administration  of  tnf  farm  prog?^^  by  farmer-elected  committees, 
etc.  (S,  Rept.  1646),  p.  8764 


9.  FOREIGN  AID,  Continued  debate  on  H,  R.  12181,  the  mutual  security  authorization 
bill.  pp.  8769,  8785-9,  8804-8,  8813-14 


10.'  WHEAT.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  r^oluti^  from  the  Aitkin  County,  Minn, , 
Farmers'  Union  urging  all  produces  to  vo^  in  favor  of  price  supports  and 
marketing  quotas  on  the  1959  w^at  crop,  p^  8762-3 


11.  ALCOHOL.  Sen.  Humphrey  inse^ed  a  resolution  fiom  the  Franklin,  Minn.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  urging  the  Federal  Government  to  bi^d  and  operate  plants  to 
convert  corn  and  wheat  i^o  industrial  alcohol  to^olve  the  farm  surplus  prob-^ 
lem,  p,  8763  /  \ 


12.  CORN  TASSEL.  Sen.  Hu^hrey  inserted  a  resolution  from  bhe  Minn.  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  urg^g  the  adoption  of  the  com  tassel  a^our  national  flower, 
p.  8763 


13.  TOBACCO.  Sen.  Morton  Inserted  comments  by  six  scientists  challenging  the 
validity  of  findings  that  cigarettes  cause  lung  cancer,  pp,  8i(82-5 


14,  MARKETING; /ECONOMIC  SITUATION.  Sen,  Potter  inserted  statements  by\partici- 
pants  iy  an  economic  mobilization  conference.  Including  the  chairman  of  the 
Jewel  Tea  Co,,  who  spoke  on  developments  in  the  food  industry  (pp,  sEpO-l) , 
pp.  8792-8804 


15.  AD^URNED  until  Mon, ,  June  2.  p.  8826 
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of  his  own  choosing.  Each  spring  we  would 
'ouarrel  bitterly  over  candidates  In  the  prl- 
n^ry.  Each  fall  we  would  kiss,  make  up, 
ami  have  pictures  taken  with  oxir  arms 
around  each  other’s  shoulders.  I  always  kept 
thinking:  "This  spring  we  must  knock  them 
out  of  the  box.” 

But  the  time  never  came.  And  In  1955 
when  qu^ion  of  the  succession  arose  the 
organlzatlork  swallowed  Dick  Dllworth  as  its 
candidate  foKmayor  like  a  brave  little  boy 
taking  castor  o^ 

Yet,  as  I  look  Back  on  my  administration,  I 
think  that  one  oNpy  most  early  mlscalcula-  • 
tions  was  thlnking\that  I  could  ignore  the 
Democratic  city  con^mlttee  and  get  away 
with  It.  So  far  as  defmding  the  city  charter 
and  getting  our  budgevtorough  the  council 
were  concerned,  we  were  ^ccessful.  But  for 
3  long  years  Bill  Green,  tnk  Democratic  city 
chairman,  and  his  ward  leaders,  held  on  to 
their  power  in  the  county  offices.  And  In  the 
State  legislature  In  Harrisburg^  legislation 
affecting  the  city  of  Phllad^hla  went 
through  Without  Green’s  consentA/This  sit¬ 
uation  resulted  In  many  frustratlng\fallures 
and  I  had  to  eat  a  lot  of  humble  pi^  Even 
today,  the  Governor  must  look  to  thh  city 
committee  rather  than  to  the  mayor  llv  he 
wants  help  In  carrying  out  his  State  progr^. 

A  successful  politician  must  learn  what  nk 
can  expect  from  his  local  business  and  flnan- ' 
clal  leaders  and  from  organized  labor. 

We  came  to  expect  nothing  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Like  its  na¬ 
tional  parent,  it  kept  repeating  ancient  and 
obsolete  dogma.  For  67  years  it  had  got  its 
way  in  city  hall — low  taxes.  Inadequate  mu¬ 
nicipal  services,  favors  for  those  who  would 
pay  for  them — and  It  was  slow  to  realize  that 
times  had  changed.  Yet,  I  now  feel  that  if  I 
had  been  more  tolerant  and  friendly  toward 
the  chamber,  we  might  have  avoided  at  least 
two  rows  which  set  our  program  back.  And 
today  new  leadership  in  the  chamber  is 
giving  Mayor  Dllworth  cooperation  I  never 
could  obtain. 

WHO  SPEAKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE? 

Fortunately,  the  chamber  did  not  speak 
for  all  the  city’s  businessmen.  The  top¬ 
flight  business  leadership  was  organized  in 
the  greater  Philadelphia  movement,  and  it 
was  eager  to  cooperate.  These  men  supported 
the  Penn  Center  development — a  vast  project 
(reported  by  James  Relchley  in  the  February 
1957  issue  of  Harper’s)  which  is  remaking 
the  center  of  the  city.  They  developed  the 
new  Food  Distribution  Center,  replacing  the 
city’s  old  and  InefiScient  markets.  And  theV 
organized  and  helped  finance  the  citizens’ 
charter  committee,  which  was  of  tremen^us 
help  in  getting  and  keeping  our  basic  politi¬ 
cal  reforms.  Most  of  them  were  Republicans, 
but  they  were  greater  Philadelphians  before 
they  were  partisans — and  therefore  as  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  our  help  as  we  were  get  theirs. 

Organized  labor  had  support^  us  on  our 
way  up,  although  there  wera/a  few  rough 
moments  at  the  summit.  F)e(r  over  a  year  I 
was  unnecessarily  at  oddsywlth  Joe  McDon¬ 
ough,  the  AFL  leader  in'  Philadelphia,  be¬ 
cause  of  my  own  tactl«sness.  He  wanted 
a  representative  of  labor  on  the  civil  service 
commission,  which  Jt  did  not  think  appro¬ 
priate.  Of  necessity,  he  had  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  Jim  Fopoes,  flamboyant  leader  of 
the  Are  fighter^  local  union.  He  was  also 
concerned  because  we  had  abolished  the 
40-hour  weekaor  city  employees  2  days  after 
we  took  o^e — not  because  we  opposed  it, 
but  becaiuje  the  lame-duck  Republican  coun¬ 
cil  whic^had  voted  it  in  had  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  tax  money  to  pay  for  it.  From  where 
Joe  sih;,  he  had  a  strong  case,  and  I  should 
have  been  more  sympathetic  to  the  dlffi- 
cuftles  which  confronted  him  Inside  his  own 
organization. 

f  But,  on  the  whole,  the  unions  stood  solidly 
behind  our  administration  and  asked  for  lit¬ 


tle  they  weren’t  entitled  to.  Many  of  their 
leaders  served  faithfully  and  well  on  the 
nonpald  citizen  boards  and  commissions 
which  were  an  important  feature  of  the  new 
charter. 

Winning  and  holding  the  loyalty  of  the 
civil  servants  was  a  major  undertaking  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sleazy  methods  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  resulting  low  morale  we  inherited. 
We  fired  a  few  crooked  cops  and  firemen, 
made  friends  with  the  AFL  blue-collar  em¬ 
ployees’  union,  and  gave  everybody  a  long 
overdue  pay  raise.  We  finally  convinced 
them,  I  think,  that  they  didnt’  have  to 
grease  their  ward  leader’s  palm  to  hold  their 
jobs  or  win  promotion.  I  believe  we  ended 
up  with  as  fine  a  group  of  hardworking, 
loyal,  courageous  employees  as  any  large  cor¬ 
poration  could  boast  of. 

Finally,  a  political  leader  must  know  how 
he  stands  with  the  people,  and  what  steps 
he  should  take  to  keep  them  constantly  in¬ 
formed  of  his  program,  so  that  he  can  rally 
popular  support  at  critical  moments. 

This  was  a  major  preoccupation  for  me. 
We  tried  to  operate  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  We 
solicited  criticism  and  suggestions.  Once  a 
week  we  were  on  radio  explaining  our  plans 
and  programs.  Twice  a  month  we  had  teley' 
vision  shows — Tell  It  to  the  Mayor,  on  whi^ 
we  solicited  gripes  on  everything  from  tr^h 
collection  to  trafiBc  control — and  Report  to 
'the  People,  on  which  I  reviewed  the  last 
:^nth’s  happenings  in  city  hall.  Pi^s  con- 
feriMices  were  held  once  a  week.  /In  addi- 
tionKall  reporters  could  see  the/mayor  on 
shortiiotice  at  any  time,  and  h^  my  phone 
number\to  call  at  any  hour,  ^binet  officers 
spoke  wntoever  they  were  asl^. 

Through^hese  channels  ^d  from  our  po¬ 
litical  frieri^s  flowed  a  cmly  stream  of  in¬ 
formation  which  we  triec^o  dissect  at  cabinet 
meetings.  In  ^ite  of  a/good  many  mistakes, 

I  think  we  cain^alr^  close  to  knowing  the 
day-to-day  publlcsryaction  to  what  we  were 
doing  and  to  what/^tent  we  could  rally  sup¬ 
port  for  our  nexymoVe. 

IjOVt  HICHyTO  AIM? 

No  matter^ow  carefiiHy  a  mayor  may  re¬ 
member  alLxhese  things, \e  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  lulless  he  also  remembers  his  single 
most  priiwless  asset.  This  ls\imply  the  fact 
that  h^ls  the  directly  elected  representative 
of  all/the  people  in  his  city.  \ 

■nley  look  to  him  for  leadershlp)mot  to  the 
nymbers  of  the  council  or  to  the  pKrty  hler- 
Mchy.  They  expect  him  to  carryout  his 
/party’s  campaign  promises.  They  cheer  him 
if  their  interests  are  successfully  defehded, 
and  blame  him  for  any  failure.  \ 

No  appointed  official — city  manager,  ma^ 
aging  director,  or  chief  administrator — caA, 
possibly  get  or  keep  the  prestige  of  an  elected 
mayor.  Top  leadership  in  American  politics 
is  never  hired;  it  is  always  elected.  This  is 
the  mayor’s  great  strength.  It  is  also  his 
heaviest  responsibility. 

For  the  essence  of  leadership  Is  to  lead,  not 
to  follow.  It  means  staying  ahead  of  the 
crowd — ^far  enough  ahead  so  that  people  can 
clearly  see  which  way  you  are  heading — but 
not  so  far  that  you  lose  sight  of  your  fol¬ 
lowers  and  they  of  you.  Deciding  how  far 
ahead  you  should  be  at  any  moment  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  intuition,  not  something  you  can  settle 
according  to  the  formal  rules  of  administra¬ 
tion.  It  Is  said  ad  nauseam  that  politics  Is 
the  art,  of  the  possible — but  in  his  heart  every 
successful  political  executive  knows  that 
what  Is  possible  depends  largely  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  his  own  leadership. 

One  great  danger  to  democracy  is  that 
power  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
react  to  new  challenges  in  obsolete  ways. 
Toynbee  has  warned  us  that  the  men  who 
have  successfully  responded  to  one  challenge 
are  rarely  able  to  supply  the  leadership 
needed  for  the  next  one.  They  tend  to  think 
the  same  policies  and  methods  will  work 
again.  More  often  than  not,  they  won’t. 


So  the  primary  function  of  sophisticated 
leadership  Is  to  use  the  experience  o^the 
past  as  a  kind  of  arch,  through  wl^h  to 
look  at  each  challenge  as  somethli)g  quite 
new. 

A  SHORT  DISTANCE 

Solving  these  new  problems /Requires  the 
aid  of  skilled  planners.  They ^re  practically 
all  in  short  supply — whethej^they  are  tech¬ 
nicians  In  shelter,  traffic,  water  resources,  or 
race  relations.  They  C05C  money.  One  of 
the  leader’s  jobs  is  to  g^  that  money  at  al¬ 
most  any  cost.  No  ^ayor  of  any  major 
American  city  can  ilosslbly  succeed  today 
unless  he  has  at  elbow  the  very  best 
planners — ^for  th^  city,  metropolitan  area, 
and  region — th^ money  can  buy;  and  money 
alone  is  not  ^ough.  Often  he  must  per¬ 
suade  them  to  enter  public  service  at  con¬ 
siderable  phonal  loss. 

He  can /Go  this  only  If  he  holds  a  high 
conceptbm  of  the  purpose  of  political  leader¬ 
ship.  / 

He^ust  set  worthy  goals  for  himself,  for 
the  .men  who  work  with  him,  and  for  the 
perSple  he  hopes  to  lead.  Nobody  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  a  mayor  with  clay  feet. 

/  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle,  In  his  classic  study 
of  the  United  States,  concluded  that  such  a 
high  standard  of  leadership  was  Impossible 
in  a  democracy.  Our  form  of  government 
was  not  suited,  he  believed,  to  “give  a  cer¬ 
tain  elevation  to  the  human  mind  *  *  *  to 
inspire  men  with  a  scorn  of  mere  temporal 
advantages,  to  form  and  nourish  strong  con¬ 
victions,  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  hon¬ 
orable  devotedness.”  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that  democracy  was  more  likely  to 
“divert  the  moral  and  Intellectual  activity 
of  man  to  the  production  of  comfort  •  •  • 
to  insure  the  greatest  enjoyment  and  to 
avoid  the  most  misery  to  each  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  comprise  it.” 

I  take  a  more  cheerful  view.  I  believe  It  is 
the  function  of  modern  democratic  leader¬ 
ship  to  do  both — to  provide  a  floor  below 
which  misery  will  not  be  permitted  to  sink, 
and  also  to  provide  an  environment  in  which 
the  mind  and  spirit  can  flourish  and  rise  to 
new  heights  of  achievement.  To  do  this,  a 
leader  needs  that  sense  of  history  which  was 
always  a  part  of  the  thinking  of  such  men 
as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Winston 
Churchill.  A  mayor  does  not  come  to  office 
to  preside  over  the  dissolution  of  his  city, 
any  more  than  Churchill  became  Prime  Mln- 
iste:^  to  preside  over  the  dissolution  of  the 
British  Empire.  He  must  be  proud  of  his 
city’s  past  and  anxious  to  play  his  part  in 
its  future.  And  in  his  dally  life  he  must 
make  it  clear  that  he  has  not — in  Tocque- 
ville’s  phrase — “acquired  the  supreme  power 
only  to  administer  to  •  •  •  coarse  or  paltry 
''pleasures.”  In  short,  when  ridding  Philadel- 
^la  of  corruption  it  was  also  necessary  to 
rlodt  of  contentment. 

T^ether  with  this  sense  of  history,  a  good 
polltlNl  leader  must  have  the  ability  to  look 
ahead  ftu  the  best  way  to  the  ideal  future  of 
his  city.xThen,  when  he  has  discerned  it  as 
clearly  as  xje  can,  he  must  try  to  lead  his 
community 'a  short  distance  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection — ^remembering  that  it  is  his  high  duty 
to  bring  out  t^  best  in  that  Imperfect  and 
imperfectlble  being  who  is  created  nonethe¬ 
less  In  God’s  ima^:  Man,  on  whose  support 
his  claim  to  leadership  depends. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  fur¬ 
ther  morning  business?  If  not,  without 
objection  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  unfinished  business,  H.  R.  12181. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
,  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur- 
!  ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
1  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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n^the  lag  in  our  national 

s  DEFENSE 

IITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  N^ Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  hatoy  to  yield  to  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  \he  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  SyminIjton],  who  advises  me 
he  has  a  statemenMo  make  and  deshes 
to  meet  a  plane.  I  j^ld  to  him  with  the 
understanding  that  I  dbi^not  lose  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hearXnone,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  niaV  proceed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr\  President, 
through  a  policy  of  inaction,  tf^s  admin¬ 
istration  is  handing  military  sifl^eriority 
over  to  the  Communists;  and  the^jecent 
technological  and  diplomatic  dVeats 
forced  upon  the  free  world  as  a  r^ult 
of  this  policy,  only  serve  to  empha^e 
the  growing  peril. 

Our  defense  effort  is  being  shackled 
by  a  lack  of  decisive  leadership. 

At  the  time  of  the  launching  of  the 
first  sputnik,  nearly  8  months  ago,  our 
defense  strength  was  greater  vis-a-vis 
the  Communists  than  it  is  today. 

The  new  Russian  sputnik  was  launched 
May  15,  another  grim  warning  for  all 
but  the  blind  to  see — a  ton  and  a  half  of 
Soviet  teclmology  circling  our  covmtry 
at  will. 

Nevertheless,  our  Government  con¬ 
tinues  to  place  soft  living  and  budgetary 
considerations  ahead  of  national  secu¬ 
rity. 

If  the  rapid  advance  of  communism 
during  recent  years  has  taught  us  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  that  successful  negotiations 
with  these  people  are  possible  only  if 
conducted  from  a  position  of  relative 
strength. 

Therefore,  there  can  be  no  justifica¬ 
tion  whatever  for  our  present  policies. 

Having  permitted  the  United  States  to 
lose  its  relative  defense  strength,  we  are 
now  adding  new  names  to  the  old  trouble 
spots. 

To  Korea,  Formosa,  Indochina,  and 
Egypt,  we  now  add  Syria,  Yemen,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Lebanon,  and  Algiers. 

And  our  oldest  ally  of  all — France. 

Also  new  names  from  the  Westen 
Hemisphere — Lima  and  Caracas,  plaas^ 
where  people  recently  stoned  and  s^t 
in  derision  on  the  Vice  President  o/  the 
United  States. 

As  things  are  now  going,  mon?  names 
will  appear  shortly,  to  be  add^  to  the 
long  list  of  recent  free  worl^ailures. 

Every  American  has  theAght  to  ask. 
What  action  has  been  taMn  during  the 
nearly  8  months  which  have  passed 
since  last  October  4,  the  day  Russia  pro¬ 
jected  man  into  the  ^ace  Age? 

The  answer  is,  v^  little. 

After  Sputnik  l/there  appeared  to  be 
a  stirring,  an  uneasiness,  a  resolve  to 
face  up  more  ttyi’eality. 

But  now  a^n  the  administration  has 
fallen  back /Into  its  former  ostrich-like 
state  of  c^placency. 

As  the^eep  of  the  first  sputniks  faded 
into  si^ce,  inaction,  delays,  and  expen¬ 
diture  ceilings  returned  to  view. 

Tye  truth  of  the  matter  is  they  never 
regdly  left;  but  became  temporarily  un¬ 


noticed,  while  our  attention  was  diverted 
by  public  statements  of  promised  ac¬ 
tions. 

In  addition,  through  an  unfortunate 
twist  of  timing,  there  was  another  diver¬ 
sion — discussion  of  the  administration’s 
defense  reorganization  plan. 

That  controversy  has  tended  to  rele¬ 
gate  and  obscure  the  issue  of  our  rela¬ 
tive  decline  in  strength. 

Last  November  14,-  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  himself  promised  “a  critical  re¬ 
examination  of  our  entire  defense  posi¬ 
tion.” 

At  that  time  also,  the  President  an¬ 
nounced  a  basic  change  in  the  policy  of 
his  administration,  when  he  asserted  that 
the  American  people  would  no  longer 
‘‘sacrifice  security  worshiping  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget.” 

As  a  result  of  these  statements  by  the 
President,  many  of  us  were  willing  to 
overlook  the  Government’s  record  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  months — a  record  of 
disgraceful  disregard  for  our  declining 
\strength  vis-a-vis  that  of  the  Soviets. 

On  the  contrary,  we  were  eager  to  co- 
o^rate  to  recover  lost  ground;  anxious 
to  puild  up  our  military  strength  sc 
ther^  could  be  hope  in  negotiatioi 
looking  toward  permanent  world  pe^e. 

Last  i^vember  the  Senate  Prep^ed- 
ness  Inve^gating  Subcommittee  started 
hearings  t^nd  out  the  truth  alwut  our 
strength. 


During  the; 
mony  was  rec 
civilians,  scientist' 
On  January  23, 


hearings,  e^ert  testi- 
yed  from /outstanding 
and  nuiitary  leaders, 
e  sirocommittee  is- 


rt,  signed  by  all 
if  the  committee 


sued  a  unanimous  rc 
Republican  member;^ 
as  well  as  all  Demomf’ats) 

That  report  li^ed  iTsareas  ‘‘upon 
which  decisive  a^ion  must  bP  taken.” 

These  recommendations — i^npartisan 
in  origin  an^ constructive  in  intent — 
presented  ^  suggested  frame\;^k  for 
positive  apwon  on  the  part  of  the  alimin- 
istratioi 

Tak^g  them  up  in  order,  the  fitet 
unanimous  Senate  subcommittee  recoim 
me^ation  was  to  ‘‘modernize  and' 
s^engthen  the  Strategic  Air  Command.” 

What  has  been  done  to  that  end  is 
'inadequate. 

As  example,  there  has  been  no  accel¬ 
eration  whatever  of  aircraft  production 
programs. 

A  few  more  long-range  jet  bombers 
and  tankers  were  scheduled;  and  for 
them  this  administration  did  request  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  the  1959 
budget :  but  what  was  asked  for  will  give 
less  than  one  additional  SAC  wing;  and 
that  shrunken  wing  is  not  planned  to  be 
operational  for  3  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  able  and  distinguished  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  most  important  speech 
which  my  good  friend  from  Missouri  is 
now  making  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  an 
advance  copy  of  his  speech.  It  is  on  a 
subject  matter  in  which  I  personally 
have  an  intense  interest. 


With  respect  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  just  said, 
should  like  to  inquire,  realizing  tl^ 
there  is  certain  classified  informatilon 
which  the  Senator  cannot  reveal/but 
within  the  limitations  of  classifumtion, 
how  operational  today  is  SAC^  What 
percentage  of  its  planes  can  M  kept  in 
the  air?  What  is  the  status  with  re¬ 
spect  to  maintenance,  and  ^soline,  and 
the  ability  to  keep  the  plajafes'  fully  oper¬ 
ational?  I  notice  thay  the  Senator’s 
recommendation  No.  lA  deals  with  the 
problem  of  adequate  yay  for  skilled  mili¬ 
tary  personnel. 

Does  the  Senate  feel  that  legislation 
which  has  beenyenacted,  or  that  which 
may  be  enacte^ will  be  adequate  to  hold 
the  experiei^d  competence  which  is 
necessary  non  only  in  armed  services  per¬ 
sonnel,  bun  in  civilian  personnel?  I 
realize  Iliave  thrown  a  great  many  dif¬ 
ferent /fuestions  at  the  Senator,  but  I 
think/all  Americans  would  be  interested 
in  ^  amplification  about  SAC’s  situa¬ 
tion,  subject  to  restrictions  of  classified 
formation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  his  interest  in  this  matter,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  is  one  of  those  who  takes  a 
continuing  and  basic  interest  in  our  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

Answering  the  last  part  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  question  first,  I  would  say  the  new 
military  pay  law  is  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  pay  scales  of  the  past.  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  do  all  the  job  which 
is  required.  I  still  think  we  shall  lose, 
especially  after  the  first  term  enlist¬ 
ments,  a  number  of  mechanics  and  other 
skilled  personnel  as  well  as  technicians 
in  the  new  arts  which  are  becoming  so 
important  in  defense.  This  turnover  is 
expensive  and  weakens  our  defense  capa¬ 
bility. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  SAC — and  I  am  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  SAC  is  the  greatest  single 
deten-ent  to  war  we  have  in  the  free 
world  today — the  maintenance  is  inade¬ 
quate,  the  number  of  mechanics  is  inade¬ 
quate,  and  the  modernity  of  the  planes 
is  not  what  it  should  be.  The  primary 
^son  for  these  inadequacies  is  the  ex- 
pelfjditure  limitations  which  are  arbi¬ 
trarily  imposed  on  the  consti'uction, 
maintenance  and  operation,  and  equip¬ 
ment  oK^he  Strategic  Air  Force. 

Mr.  CdARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  answers.  I  hope  the  American  people 
will  be  givemtoe  opportunity  to  hear  this 
speech  throu^  the  press. 


I  feel  we  ha\ 
other  era  of  cC 


slipped  back  into  an- 
iplacency,  after  the 
splendid  work  whl;^  was  done  by  the 
Johnson  subcommi^e,  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Missourlsserved  with  such 
distinction  earlier  in  tlWyear.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  awaken  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  adequate  is  being  ^ne  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  tfte  Sena¬ 
tor  for  his  typically  constructive  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  vital  matter. 

I  point  .out,  if  I  piay,  that  under  tne 
chaiimanship  of  the  distinguished  ms 
jority  leader  an  extraordinary  accom-^* 
plishment  occurred  in  regard  to  these 
17  recommendations.  The  logic  and 
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wmn  III  uiniHttitg: — It  flOfefta'C  Svfeii  dause  sBdfr 

^eath,  he  said.  > 

\Dr.  Maurice  S.  Segal,  who  Is  director  or 
th^ung  station  of  Tufts  University  Medl^U 
School  In  Boston,  Is  a  nonsmoker  and ^Id 
he  peleonally  regards  it  as  an  offensive  ^blt. 

“Bu^e  said  evidence  is  anything  byt  con¬ 
clusive  ’^at  cigarettes  cause  lun^ cancer. 
Tests  In^s  own  laboratory  has  f^nd  lung 
cancer  arrong  nonsmokers,  he /said,  and 
added,  ‘Peowe  have  smoked  fr^n  time  im¬ 
memorial.  Tlh  me,  proper  vMitllatlon  and 
humidity  in  hdmes  is  of  muon  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  questions  of  clga^ttes.’ 

“Two  years  of  taboratocy  tests  In  Boston 
also  have  shown  Vlgarattes  do  not  affect 
breathing  at  all,  h^ahl.  Ballplayers  often 
smoke,  he  noted,  an^ so  even  do  distance 
runners. 

“Dr.  Segal,  in  toyn  t^address  the  South¬ 
west  Allergy  FoKim,  ^s  talking  about 
healthy  people. /Those  with  chronic  bron¬ 
chitis  are  not  luivised  to  smoke  heavily,  he 
said.  /  \ 

“He  took  issue  with  announced  statistics 
about  cigarette-bred  lung  ca^er.  ‘What¬ 
ever  the  Answer,  statistical  evid^ce  is  not 
it;’  with  proposed  regulatory  iWislatlon, 
‘How  can  they  possibly  list  the  nlco^ne  con¬ 
tent  Zn  each  pack  of  cigarettes,  wh^i  each 
baton  of  tobacco  is  different?’;  and  wnh  the 
teaUng,  ‘What  does  tar  and  nicotine  a 
nimuse’s  back  prove,  except  maybe  that  mice 
Shouldn't  smoke?’  ’’  \ 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yield,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quoram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  speak  in  support 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958, 
which  is  presently  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  My  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green]  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  his 
opening  address  in  the  debate  last  night 
presented  very  fully  and  completely  an 
outline  of  the  need  for  the  proposed 
legislation.  From  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  Republican  side,  I  desire  this  after¬ 
noon  to  support  the  bill,  and  point  out 
some  of  the  reasons  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  mixed  feelings 
that  I  speak  to  the  Senate  today  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958. 

Since  1944  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body.  Since  1947  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


'  During  these  years  the  United  States 
has  moved  from  a  position  of  eminence 
among  nations  to  a  position  of  leader¬ 
ship. 

The  war  against  fascism  has  been  won. 

Bipartisanship  has  become  the  guid¬ 
ing  political  philosophy  in  the  conduct  of 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  Nation. 

The  United  Nations  was  established 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  United  States  persevered  in 
the  concept  of  collective  security. 

When  Greece  and  Turkey  were  threat¬ 
ened  by  international  communism,  the 
United  States  supplied  the  economic  and 
military  muscle  necessary  to  their  de¬ 
fense. 

Postwar  chaos  in  Western  Europe  was 
avoided  by  the  efforts  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  through  the  Marshall  plan. 

When  Soviet  Russia  threatened  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  we  joined  with  other  free 
nations  to  create  the  North  Atlantic 
Ti’eaty  Organization. 

When  the  Soviet  threat  erapted  into 
violence  in  Korea,  the  United  States  took 
the  lead  in  the  creation  of  collective  de¬ 
fense  arrangements  which  today  serve 
to  preserve  the  peace  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Of  course,  that  action  was 
taken,  as  we  all  know,  through  the  United 
States. 

In  these  postwar  years,  we  have  come 
to  the  assistance  of  newly  created  na¬ 
tions,  helping  them  to  develop  viable 
economies,  to  preserve  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  to  become  responsible  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  international  community. 

We  have  pushed  ahead  in  sharing  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 

Mr.  Pi’esident,  I  could  go  on  repeating 
the  catalog  of  national  achievements 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  in  the  dec¬ 
ade  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  The  record  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  over  these  years  is  one  of  magnifi¬ 
cence.  I  do  not  believe  the  full  magni¬ 
tude — the  full  selflessness  of  this  Nation 
will  be  appreciated  for  many,  many 
years. 

In  view  of  these  achievements,  it  is 
with  reluctance  and  sorrow  that  I  con¬ 
template  the  fact  that  this  will  be  my 
last  opportunity  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  help  promote  our  foreign  policy. 
Yet  I  feel  also  great  pride  in  having  been 
privileged  to  be  a  participant  in  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy  over  these 
years.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  assert, 
as  I  stand  here  today  to  urge  this  body  to 
approve  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  actions  of 
this  Nation  during  the  past  decade,  we 
would  be  living  in  a  world  of  utter  chaos. 
Many  newly  independent  nations  would 
have  fallen  prey  to  the  Communists: 
many  others  would  be  living  without 
hope;  and  world  war  HI  might  well 
have  descended  upon  us. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the  years 
ahead  this  Nation  may  continue  on  the 
path  charted  by  the  civilian  and  military 
leaders  of  this  Nation  since  the  war.  The 
path  toward  peace  is  not  easy.  It  calls 
for  sacrifice.  It  calls  for  persei-verence. 
It  calls  for  courage.  These  are  qualities 
of  the  American  people. 


THE  BILL  BEFORE  TJS 

The  bill  we  now  have  before  us,  Mr. 
President,  carries  on  the  bipartisan  tra¬ 
dition  of  this  Nation  in  dealing  with  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  has  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from* 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  has  described 
the  work  of  the  committee  in  translating 
the  high  aspirations  of  our  people  into 
workable  legislation.  My  only  regret  is 
that  the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  sup¬ 
port  in  full  the  request  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  As  the  chairman 
noted,  however,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  reduced  by  $235  million 
the  authorization  requested  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  military  assistance  and  defense 
supliort.  That  was  a  substantially  small¬ 
er  reduction  than  the  reduction  which 
had  been  previously  made  by  the  House, 
Although  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  from  the  floor  restoring  that 
amount,  I  shall  oppose  vigorously  any 
attempts  further  to  reduce  the  sums  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  bill. 

PROTECTING  OUR  SECURITT 

I  cannot  be  a  party  to  any  tampering 
with  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  happens  also  to  be  the  outstanding 
military  figure  of  this  generation,  has, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  proposed  a  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  serve  the  security  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  people.  He  has 
requested  the  authorization  of  a  total 
of  $3.2  billion  and  the  appropriation  of 
$3.9  billion,  including  $625  million  for  the 
development  loan  fund,  heretofore  au¬ 
thorized.  This  request  is  less  than  half 
the  total  of  $7.9  billion  which  was  ac¬ 
tually  appropriated  in  1951. 

The  reduced  amount  requested  this 
year  represents  a  tightening  of  the  belt. 
It  represents  a  reduction  of  the  military 
pipeline  to  the  absolute  minimum.  It 
represents  the  judgment  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  military  ad¬ 
visors  with  respect  to  the  expenditures 
absolutely  vital  to  the  protection  of  this 
Nation. 

Certainly  the  progressive  reduction  in 
these  mutual  security  bills  from  a  high  in 
1951  of  close  to  $8  billion  to  the  figure 
this  year  of  $3.9  billion,  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  world  of  1958  is  some¬ 
how  a  safer  world  than  it  was  in  1951. 
Since  1951  the  Soviet  military  forces  have 
increased  in  power ;  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed  missiles  that  threaten  this  Na¬ 
tion  directly:  and  the  Soviet  Union  has 
embarked  on  an  all-out  attempt  to  win 
the  uncommitted  world  by  pouring  out 
economic  assistance  at  a  rate  and  with  a 
selectivity  that  exceeds  our  own. 

I  digress  to  say,  with  respect  to  the 
amount  which  our  committee  felt  might 
be  deducted  from  the  bill,  that  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  was  only  in  the  field  of 
military  assistance  and  defense  support, 
and  not  in  the  field  of  economic  aid.  We 
felt  that  the  appropriation  for  economic 
aid  should  be  left  as  it  was. 

During  the  past  3  years  the  Soviet 
Union  has  spent  more  than  $2  billion  on 
this  economic  offensive. 
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There  is  really  a  Soviet  “New  Look” 
in  external  relations.  The  Soviets  are 
aware  that  they  will  be  in  danger  if  they 
do  not  meet  the  economic  challenge  and 
the  competition  we  have  given  them  by 
trying  to  help  some  of  the  under¬ 
developed  nations  of  the  world.  The 
Soviets  have  adopted  the  economic  at¬ 
tack  as  their  line. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
not  established  a  reputation  over  the 
past  5  years  as  a  spendthrift.  His  budg¬ 
ets  have  been  tight.  Indeed,  in  some 
areas  of  military  spending  they  have 
been  so  tight  that  many  Members  of  this 
body  have  urged  greater  expenditures. 

It  seems  to  me  now  to  be  a  matter  of 
commonsense  and  good  judgment  that 
we  go  along  with  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  in  this  highly  important  field  of 
mutual  security. 

THE  CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  need 
for  sustaining  the  figures  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  special  impor¬ 
tance  I  attribute  to  the  amount  of  $200 
million  which  has  been  requested  for  the 
contingency  fund — a  figure  which  was 
cut  to  $100  million  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  but  which  was  properly  re¬ 
stored  to  the  full  amount  of  $200  million 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  request  for  the  $200  million  con¬ 
tingency  fund  rests  on  solid  historical  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  fund  of  approximately 
this  magnitude  will  be  needed  during  the 
course  of  a  year  to  meet  situations  which 
are  either  entirely  unforeseen  or  which 
are  foreseen  only  in  part.  The  contin¬ 
gency  fund  is  therefore  unprogramed. 
Although  there  has  not  heretofore  been 
a  specific,  separate  authorization  under 
the  heading  of  contingency  fund,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  has,  for  years,  car¬ 
ried  unprogramed  funds  In  various  ap¬ 
propriations  available  for  this  kind  of 
use.  This  year,  those  unprogramed 
funds  are  simply  lumped  together  in  the 
bill  under  one  heading  so  that  they  can 
be  more  readily  identified. 

In  fiscal  1956,  contingent  requirements 
developed  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
$180  million;  in  fiscal  1957  to  the  extent 
of  more  than  $190  million;  and  in  fiscal 

1958,  they  already  amount  to  more  than 
$150  million.  In  veiw  of  this  past  expe¬ 
rience,  and  in  view  of  the  increasing 
rapidity  of  world  events,  it  seems  only 
prudent  to  provide  $200  million  for  fiscal 

1959.  Indeed,  the  requirements  which 
are  not  yet  firm  but  which  are  already 
foreseen  as  potential  amount  to  the  full 
$200  million,  for  which  the  bill  calls. 

This  contingency  fund  is  an  absolutely 
indispensable  instrument  for  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  in  this  age  of  tension 
and  unsettled  conditions.  It  provides 
funds  for  Pi'esidential  use  in  the  variety 
of  situations  which  are  sure  to  arise  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  but  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  past,  this  fund  has  been  used  by 
the  President  in  such  key  countries  as 
Turkey,  the  Sudan,  Tunisia,  Morocco, 
and  Pakistan.  It  has  been  used  to  help 
our  friends  cope  with  natural  disasters 


as  well  as  with  political  conditions  which 
have  threatened  their  very  existence. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  $200  million, 
the  President  may  use  up  to  $100  million 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  or  related  laws,  pro¬ 
vided  the  President  determines  that  such 
use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  I  might  add  that  there  is 
no  person  who  is  better  able  to  judge, 
from  his  experience  and  life’s  work,  what 
the  security  of  the  United  States  requires 
or  demands. 

NEED  FOR  FLEXIBILITY 

Flexibility  in  the  conduct  of  the  for¬ 
eign  relations  and  in  providing  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nation  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  days  of  intercontinental  bal¬ 
listic  missiles.  No  one  doubts  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  sufficient  flexibility  in 
his  conduct  of  the  cold  war.  He  can  de¬ 
cide  when  and  where  and  how  much, 
without  any  responsibility  whatever  to 
anyone. 

We  cannot  meet  Soviet  flexibility  by 
putting  our  elected  President  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  strait  jacket.  Within  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  it  is 
still  essential  that  we  repose  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  confidence  that  he  will  utilize  the 
contingency  fund  in  such  a  way  as  to 
serve  the  overall  interests  of  the  Nation. 
I  am  very  glad  that  our  committee  took 
this  position  of  indicating  that  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  must  be  flexible  in  charac¬ 
ter,  and  that  we  can  trust  the  President 
with  its  use. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Although  I  have  spoken  particularly 
of  the  contingency  fund,  I  also  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  category  of  special 
assistance.  The  President  requested  the 
authorization  of  $212  million  for  this 
purpose.  That  request  was  reduced  by 
the  House  to  $185  million,  but  restored 
to  the  full  amount  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  $212  million  for  special  assistance, 
which  was  requested  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  approved  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  is  all  intended  for  pres¬ 
ently  known,  identifiable  needs.  There 
is  no  speculation  about  this;  we  know 
what  these  needs  are.  The  precise  fig¬ 
ures  by  countries  are  classified,  but  de¬ 
tailed  figures  are  available  to  any  Sena¬ 
tor  from  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  I  hope  Senators  who 
have  any  question  as  to  these  figures  will 
not  hesitate  to  go  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  get  accurate  infor¬ 
mation.  I  can,  however,  list  some  of  the 
countries  for  which  special  assistance  is 
designed. 

In  the  first  place,  our  aid  to  Berlin, 
where  we  have  special  responsibilities,  is 
a  part  of  special  assistance.  This  was 
formerly  carried  as  a  separate  appro¬ 
priation. 

In  Africa,  special  assistance  will  help 
Ethiopia,  where  we  have  important  mili¬ 
tary  facilities;  Libya  and  Morocco,  where 
we  have  important  air  bases;  Somalia, 
which  will  gain  its  independence  in  1960; 
and  Tunisia,  where  there  is  a  potentially 
very  critical  situation. 

In  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia, 
special  assistance  will  help,  among  other 
countries,  Afghanistan,  where  the  So- 
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viets  are  making  such  great  efforts; 
Israel,  Jordan,  and  Lebanon,  where  the 
need  for  the  ability  to  extend  assistance 
should  be  obvious  to  all.  In  Latin 
America,  special  assistance  will  go  to 
Bolivia  and  Haiti,  in  each  case  for  a 
different,  but  compelling,  reason. 

The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  “too 
little”  save  been  made  painfully  evident 
from  our  experiences  during  this  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year.  The  cut  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $75  million  by  Congress  for  this 
year’s  special  assistance  left  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  serious  position  of  having 
only  $5  million  of  unprogramed  special 
assistance  funds  for  emergencies  after 
March  1.  That  is  the  condition  we  are 
in  this  year. 

Since  that  date,  as  we  are  aU  aware, 
the  crisis  in  Lebanon  and  the  grave  sit¬ 
uations  confronting  Tunisia  and  Mo¬ 
rocco  arising  from  the  cessation  of 
French  assistance,  have  resulted  in  crit¬ 
ical  problems  for  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  add  anything  further  in 
order  to  make  clear  the  serious  need 
to  authorize  in  full  for  fiscal  1959,  the 
$212  million  requested  for  special  assist¬ 
ance  and  the  $200  million  requested  for 
the  Contingency  Fund. 

The  story  of  this  year’s  tragic  lack 
of  funds  should  constitute  as  eloquent 
a  plea  as  is  necessary. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  made  several 
positive  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  One  of  the 
welcomed  results  was  the  recopiition  of 
the  necessity  for  greater  flexibility  to 
meet  the  challenges  which  will  con¬ 
stantly  confront  us  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  nations. 

For  fiscal  year  1959  we  are  presented 
with  the  opportunity  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  President  to  meet  this  challenge. 
We  need  only  to  recognize  our  responsi¬ 
bility  and  authorize  an  adeq  rate  amount 
of  funds. 

I  wish  to  digress  here  for  a  moment 
to  emphasize  that  we  are  asking  for  the 
authorization.  Should  an  emergency 
arise,  the  President  could  call  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  of  Congress  and  request  an 
additional  appropriation.  We  are  au¬ 
thorizing  funds  now,  and  we  can  appro¬ 
priate  additional  money  at  a  later  date 
if  a  crisis  arises,  and  funds  normally 
appropriated  prove  insufficient. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
ceptive  statements  which  I  have  ever 
read  in  connection  with  meeting  na¬ 
tional  challenges  was  uttered  in  1897, 
by  a  man  who  was  destined  to  become 
one  of  our  greatest  Presidents,  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  He  remarked : 

If  in  the  future  we  have  war,  it  will 
almost  certainly  come  because  of  some  action 
or  lack  of  action,  on  our  part  in  the  way  of 
refusing  to  accept  responsibilities  at  the 
proper  time,  or  failing  to  prepare  for  war 
when  war  does  not  threaten. 

Let  US  not  shirk  our  responsibilities 
today.  Let  us  not  be  persuaded  to  evade 
them  by  criticisms,  in  many  cases  un¬ 
founded  and  irresponsible,  which  seek  to 
magnify  and  distort  the  relatively  minor 
things  in  an  effort  t divert  our  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  i-eal  accomplishments  of 
the  program. 
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CRITICISMS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

There  have  been  some  criticisms  of 
the  program,  and  I  wish  to  discuss  several 
of  them.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
operate  a  program  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  mutual  security  program  without 
mistakes.  There  have  been  mistakes  in 
the  past  and  there  will  be  mistakes  in 
the  futm'e.  I  certainly  do  not  object  to 
honest  criticism  of  the  program.  Last 
year  the  Senate  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program — which 
included  practically  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations — 
made  an  intensive  examination  of  the 
program  in  an  effort  to  clarify  its  struc¬ 
ture  and  correct  the  faults  discovered 
through  10  years  of  trial  and  error.  We 
have  tried,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
program,  10  years  ago,  to  learn  from  the 
mistakes  we  have  made,  and  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  correct  them.  Many  emi¬ 
nent  groups  and  individuals  participated 
in  this  study.  Changes  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  have  promoted  greater  efficiency 
and  effectiveness. 

I,  nevertheless,  am  frank  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  and  continues  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  an  abuse  it  does  not  deserve. 
Mistakes  have  been  magnified,  distorted, 
and  repeated.  Malicious  attacks  have 
been  made  by  some  who  have  put  their 
prejudices  ahead  of  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  have  thereby  created  unjus¬ 
tifiable  opposition  to  the  program. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Repi-esentatives  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  distinguished  service  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  draw  from  all  sources  the 
criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  at  the 
program.  They  found  some  96  specific 
criticisms  and  asked  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  com¬ 
ment  on  those  criticisms.  Here  are  the 
results; 

In  six  instances,  there  was  a  recog¬ 
nized  problem  which  had  not  been  fully 
solved. 

In  another  six  instances,  an  error  was 
uncovered  which  had  been  corrected. 

In  29  instances,  the  allegation  in¬ 
volved  a  question  of  judgment,  not  a 
question  of  fact. 

In  24  instances,  ICA  found  the  facts 
had  been  distorted. 

In  20  instances,  the  allegations  were 
based  on  an  en-or  in  fact. 

In  8  instances,  allegations  did  not 
even  relate  to  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram;  and  in  3  instances  the  allegations 
were  apparently  fictitious. 

Let  us  examiner  for  example,  the 
charge  that  has  been  made  and  repeated 
to  the  effect  that  United  States  bull¬ 
dozer  operators  in  Cambodia  receive 
$20.25  an  hour  with  all  living  expenses 
paid  and  no  income  tax.  The  fact  is 
that  these  operators  received  between  $3 
and  $3.25  an  hour  for  a  40-hour  week, 
with  overtime  at  the  rate  of  1*4  times 
the  hourly  rate.  In  addition,  these 
United  States  employees  in  a  foreign 
land  receive  food,  laundry,  and  quarters 
in  camps  without  charge,  but  nothing 
else.  They  pay  income  taxes,  as  we  do, 
unless  overseas  for  more  than  18  months, 
as  is  the  law  for  all  American  citizens. 
Such  a  criticism  based  on  incorrect  in¬ 
formation  does  not  warrant  reducing 


assistance  to  a  nation  like  Cambodia, 
whose  fall  to  communism  would  en¬ 
danger  all  of  southeast  Asia.  We  all 
know  that  Cambodia  is  a  part  of  the 
whole  Indochina  picture  and,  with  Laos 
and  Vietnam,  constitutes  old  Indo¬ 
china. 

Finally,  some  criticisms  have  been 
found  to  be  complete  fiction — such  as  the 
statement  that  we  have  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  frozen-juice  plants  in  Italy, 
whex’e  few  homes  have  refrigerators,  and 
that  we  have  furnished  iceboxes  to 
Eskimos. 

There  are  doubtless  instances  where 
projects  have  not  represented  the  best 
utilization  of  our  resources,  but  the  vast 
-  majority  of  charges  of  waste  are  without 
foundation. 

Certainly  there  have  been  occasions 
when  the  mutual  security  tool  has  been 
clumsily  used.  But,  as  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  says,  a 
carpenter  does  not  throw  away  a  ham¬ 
mer  simply  because  he  may  from  time  to 
time  miss  the  nail  and  hit  his  thumb. 
Neither  does  he  trade  it  in  for  a  smaller 
hammer.  If  he  did  so,  his  mistakes 
would  hurt  less,  but  it  would  also  take 
longer  to  drive  the  nail — and  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  drive  the  nail  at  all. 

ARE  WE  BUYING  GRATITUDE? 

Mr.  President,  many  persons  have 
raised  the  question.  Are  we  trying  to 
buy  gratitude  from  the  world?  Time 
after  time  I  have  heard  the  assertion 
that  mutual-security  funds  cannot  be 
used  to  buy  friends.  I  agree  with  that 
proposition  100  percent.  The  American 
taxpayers  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  out 
hard-earned  dollars  on  any  such  theory. 

The  so-called  foreign-aid  programs 
are  not  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  buy¬ 
ing  friends  or  gratitude.  The  funds  au¬ 
thorized  are  for  the  purpose  of  promot¬ 
ing  mutual  security  among  the  free  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  There  is  not  one 
word  in  the  statement  of  policy  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  which  mentions 
gratitude  as  a  proper  purpose  for  these 
expenditures. 

In  essence,  this  is  the  statement  of 
policy  that  guides  these  programs: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered 
as  long  as  International  communism  and  the 
nations  it  controls  continue  by  threat  of 
military  action,  use  of  economic  pressure, 
internal  subversion,  or  other  means  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  under  domination  peoples 
now  free  and  Independent,  •  *  *  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  *  •  • 
to  make  available  to  free  nations  and  peo¬ 
ples  «  •  *  assistance  of  such  nature  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  United  States  deems 
advisable,  compatible  with  its  own  stability, 
strength,  and  other  obligations,  aifd  as  may 
be  needed  and  effectively  used  by  such  free 
nations  and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain 
their  freedom. 

These  programs  are  can’ied  on  be¬ 
cause,  since  World  War  II,  every  Presi¬ 
dent,  every  Secretary  of  State,  every  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  and  every  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  been  willing 
to  state  to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  that  these  expenditures  are  justi¬ 
fied  because  they  promote  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 
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Certainly  it  is  the  right  of  every 
American  to  disagree  with  every  other 
American,  but  I  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those 
who  would  deny  that  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  serves  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  and  most  particularly  the  long- 
run  interest  of  the  United  States. 

RECENT  ANTI-AMERICAN  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Naturally,  we  have  all  been  disturbed 
by  recent  evidence  of  anti-Americanism 
in  Lebanon,  Latin  America,  and  Algeria. 
I  feel  sure  there  are  some  who  will  argue 
that  such  activities  show  a  lack  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  United  States  assistance  and 
that  therefore  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  curtailed.  But  I  ask,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  going  gets  tough,  does 
that  mean  Americans  should  give  up? 

We  can  expect  lots  of  tough  going  in 
the  future.  Indeed,  the  more  progress 
we  make  in  shoring  up  the  concept  of 
freedom,  the  greater  efforts  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  enemies  of  freedom.  The 
United  States  did  not  react  to  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  with  a  defeatist  attitude.  We  will 
not  react  to  Soviet  moves  in  the  cold 
war  by  retreat.  We  must  not  respond  to 
the  Soviet  challenge  by  cutting  foreign 
aid  but,  if  anything,  by  increasing  the  as¬ 
sistance  we  are  providing. 

The  events  in  the  areas  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  have  been  extremely  distressing 
to  all  of  us.  They  demand  of  us  a 
searching  examination  of  our  policies. 
They  do  not,  however,  demand  that  we 
cut  off  mutual  security  assistance  in 
spiteful  vengeance  for  the  disclosure  that 
we  are  not  as  loved  as  we  would  like  to 
be  or  as  we  pictui;ed  ourselves  as  being. 

Minorities  will  at  times  give  vent  to 
their  feelings,  and  we  may  not  like  it. 
In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  belittle 
the  seriousness  of  the  events,  but  I  want 
us  to  keep  our  fundamental  goal  in 
mind — that  of  assuring  the  continued 
freedom  from  Soviet  domination  of  the 
now  free  nations  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  very  much  in  mind  the 
need  to  examine  the  impact  of  our  poli¬ 
cies  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Al¬ 
ready  it  has  authorized  its  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  American  Republic  Affairs  to  ex¬ 
amine  our  relationships  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  south  to  the  end  that  we  may 
pull  together  in  opposition  to  threats 
from  outside  the  hemisphere.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  examination  may  be 
broadened  to  encompass  a  review  of  our 
policies  elsewhere. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  these  days  are  days 
when  American  policy  is  being  criticized 
abroad,  our  high  officials  attacked,  and 
our  buildings  burned.  These  are  days 
that  test  our  mettle  and  our  maturity. 
It  is  tempting  to  want  to  turn  our  backs 
on  this  troubled  world.  This  very  temp¬ 
tation,  however,  increases  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  adhering  firmly  to  our  purpose 
of  preserving  and  strengthening  our  se¬ 
curity  and  the  security  of  the  free  world. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  better  now  than  to  see  us  fal¬ 
ter  in  our  course,  to  stop  or  to  curtail  our 
mutual-security  program,  and  to  leave  a 
vacuum  for  the  Communists  to  fill, 
which  they  would  do  with  alacrity. 
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Since  the  inception  of  this  program, 
no  country  protected  by  it  has  been  the 
victim  of  overt  Communist  aggression. 
ITo  large-scale  conflicts  between  the 
Communists  and  the  free  nations  have 
broken  out.  Deterrence  has  been  ex¬ 
ceedingly  effective,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
major  purposes  of  the  program. 

In  a  world  beset  by  a  great  ideological 
ferment,  the  free  nations,  and  those 
struggling  to  become  free,  need  weapons 
with  which  to  deter  the  outbreak  of  ag¬ 
gression  and  to  combat  those  age-old 
enemies  of  constructive  development, 
namely,  poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease. 

One  of  the  greatest  vehicles  for  assuring 
that  such  needs  will  be  met  is  the  mutual- 
secui’ity  program.  From  the  ports  of 
America  and  other  free  nations  flow  the 
arms  which  enable  our  allies  to  unite  in 
the  effort  to  deter  overt  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  and  to  maintain  freedom. 
Prom  our  farms,  mines,  and  factories 
come  the  commodities  which  provide  the 
essential  wherewithal  to  the  underdevel¬ 
oped  nations  in  their  efforts  to  rise  from 
the  stagnation  which  has  been  their  lot 
for  so  many  centuries.  From  our  re¬ 
search  centers,  universities,  professional 
groups,  and  cadres  of  experienced  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  administrators  come  the 
skilled  technicians  to  help  the  other  two 
billion  to  master  the  complexities  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to  show 
that  for  more  than  a  decade  the  mutual- 
security  program  has  constituted  a  pri¬ 
mary  vehicle  for  the  unification  of  the 
free  nations,  under  the  guidance  of  God, 
and  a  bulwark  against  the  insidious 
penetration  of  the  materialistic,  aetheis- 
tic  ideology  of  totalitarian  communism. 
America  can  rightfully  be  proud  that  its 
human  understanding  and  material 
assitsance  have  strengthened  the  arms 
of  free  men  and  given  hope  to  the  legions 
of  the  underprivileged.  The  confirma¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  freedom  has 
been  its  primary  purpose.  Against  this 
rock,  calumnies  and  charges  have  been 
hurled  in  vain. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  time  for  the 
Nation  to  falter  in  its  leadership.  Now, 
perhaps  more  than  ever  before,  the  fate 
of  mankind  rests  with  the  United  States. 
If  we  hold  firm,  I  predict  that  history 
will  writ,  as  William  Thackery  wrote  of 
George  Washington  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War : 

Through  all  the  doubt  and  darkness,  the 
danger  and  long  tempest  of  war,  it  was  only 
the  American  leader’s  Indomitable  soul  that 
remained  entirely  steady. 

May  we  all  support  our  great  President 
today  in  his  untiring  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  a  true,  sincere,  and  lasting  world 
peace. 

Dr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
roTT  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.,  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who 
once  again  has  demonstrated  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  his  country,  and  once  again  has 


been  the  good  and  faithful  servant  he  has 
always  been.  The  administration  has 
had  no  more  devoted  follower  and  no 
better  spokesman  than  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey. 

I  noted  that  at  the  beginning  of  his 
remarks  today  he  stated — with  a  feeling 
of  sadness,  I  am  sure — that  this  might  be 
the  last  time  he  would  take  the  lead  in 
this  body  in  presenting  his  party’s  side 
of  the  foreign-aid  program.  Let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  I  note  that 
is  to  come  to  pass  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
because  of  his  expressed,  voluntary  wish, 
he  will  not  return  to  this  body  next  year. 

Mr.  President  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
and  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  so 
distinguished  a  statesman.  I,  too,  re¬ 
gret  that  he  is  to  leave  the  Senate.  How¬ 
ever,  I  know  he  has  carefully  considered 
the  matter,  and  that  he  and  Mrs.  Smith 
have  arrived  at  that  decision  only  after 
carefully  weighing  the  entire  situation. 

I  know  I  bespeak  the  sentiments  of  all 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  when  I 
say  we  shall  miss  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  we 
hope  that  as  time  passes  he  will  always 
honor  us  with  his  advice,  his  counsel,  and 
his  wisdom. 

Certainly  the  Senate  will  be  the  poorer, 
in  the  years  to  come,  when  he  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  desire  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield!  in  commend¬ 
ing  my  beloved  and  distinguished  senior 
colleague  [Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey] 
for  his  immediate  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
liberations  of  this  body  in  connection 
with  a  matter  which  is  most  important 
to  the  security  of  the  country  and  to  the 
security/of  the  entire  free  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  elaborate 
upon  that  particular  matter  at  this  time, 
except  to  say  that  the  address  which  has 
just  been  delivered  by  my  senior  col¬ 
league  is  in  the  best  of  his  honorable 
tradition  in  this  particular  field.  It  is 
another  evidence  not  only  of  his  support 
of  this  essential  program,  but  also  of  his 
stalwart  and  stanch  support  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  with  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  which 
he  has  had  so  much  to  do. 

With  very  great  truth  it  can  be  said 
that  in  the  last  decade  and  more,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  has  been  a  most  distin¬ 
guished,  Member  of  this  body,  much  of 
the  success  which  has  come  to  the  efforts 
of  this  counti'y,  under  both  Democratic 
administrations  and  Republican  admin¬ 
istrations,  to  steer  a  course  of  security 
and  safety,  and,  recently,  of  peace  for 
the  United  States  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
free  world,  has  been  due  to  his  efforts. 

Of  course,  I  need  not  say — although  I 
must,  very  briefly,  in  expressing  my 
personal  feeling — how  much  it  has  meant 
to  me,  as  a  younger  man,  to  have  had 
the  affection,  the  friendship,  and  the 
counsel  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
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Jersey,  not  only  in  connection  with  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  his  great  specialty, 
namely,  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  but 
also  in  regard  to  all  other  matters  which 
relate  to  our  mutual  service  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  My  life  here  would  have  been  much 
less  pleasant  if  it  had  not  been  for  him. 

That  I  shall  miss  him,  goes  without 
saying — as  all  of  us  will. 

I,  too,  with  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  express  the  confident 
hope  that  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  return  here  often;  and  that 
his  service  to  his  country,  although  in 
other  fields,  will  continue  to  be  as  great 
and  as  rewarding  to  him  as  it  has  been 
to  all  of  us,  in  the  years  of  his  rich  and 
fruitful  service  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  generous 
remarks.  He  well  knows  that  our  warm 
association  has  formed  some  of  my  most 
cherished  moments,  and  my  esteem  for 
him  is  deep  and  full. 

Mr.  FCTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  in  commend¬ 
ing  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  for  the  state¬ 
ment  he  has  made  today.  It  is  typical 
of  the  outstanding  statesmanship  he  has 
always  demonstrated  in  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  express  by  personal  regret 
that  that  statesmanship  will  not  continue 
in  the  Senate  after  the  expiration  of  his 
present  term.  The  Senate  will  be  the 
loser  as  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevs^  Jersey  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  Senate. 

But  I  know  he  is  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  Members  of  this  body  wish 
him  well  in  the  years  ahead,  hold  him  in 
the  highest  admiration  and  regard,  and 
wish  for  him  and  Mi’s.  Smith  the  very 
best  of  everything. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  who, 
in  part,  represents  the  great  State  which 
I  hold  in  such  high  regard  that  I  often 
refer  to  myself  as  its  third  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  in 
their  remarks  about  our  very  good  friepd, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate,  except  for 
my  own  senior  colleague.  Senator  Eugene 
Millikin,  I  presume  I  knew  Senator 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  as  well  as  I  knew 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

It  was  the  result,  I  am  sure,  of  a  very 
interesting  evening  we  spent  together  in 
Colorado  that  led  him  to  ask  that  I  be 
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assigned  with  him  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare — a  committee 
where  the  work  is  never  easy,  but  is  most 
difficult  and  most  controversial.  In  that 
work  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
has  taken  a  very  active  part,  and  he  has 
shown  great  leadership  in  the  foi-mula- 
tion  of  legislation  beneficial  to  the 
country. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express 
to  the  one  who  often  calls  himself  the 
third  Senator  from  Colorado — and  we 
are  proud  to  have  him  say  that,  because 
he  spent  some  of  his  early  life  in  our 
great  State — and  to  his  wife,  Helen,  the 
deep  appreciation  of  both  my  wife  and 
myself  for  all  he -has  done — for  both  the 
big  things  and  the  little  things — in  being 
helpful  to  us,  and  particularly  to  me  in 
beginning  the  life  and  work  of  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  he  knows  that 
he  has  been  of  real  assistance  to  us;  and 
we  are  very  grateful. 

In  whatever  course  the  path  of  the 
future  may  lead  him — and  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  it  will  not  lead  to  an  inactive  life, 
because  I  know  him  too  well  to  believe 
that  he  would  ever  be  inactive — all  of  us 
in  the  Senate  wish  him  godspeed  and 
the  best  of  fortune.  We  know  he  will 
pursue  whatever  he  undertakes  with 
the  same  vigor  and  idealism  with  which 
he  has  pursued  his  work  as  a  Member  of 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado.  I  recall  many  happy  times  with 
him.  I  thank  him  very  much,  indeed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

I  desire  to  commend  him  for  his  never- 
failing  courtesy  and  for  his  loyalty  and 
his  devotion  to  public  duty. 

I  desire  to  join  all  my  colleagues  in 
extending  to  Senator  S^iith  and  Mrs. 
Smith  every  good  wish  for  a  wonderful 
future. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Mr.  POTTER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COQPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  before  this  session  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  ends,  we  shall  have  another  oppor- 
timity  to  speak  of  the  affection  and  es¬ 
teem  in  which  we  hold  the  senior  Sena-^ 
tor  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith!. 

However,  I  cannot  forgo  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  of  my  own  high  regard 
for  him. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  im- 
der  his  leadership  as  chairman  an  now 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare.  Anyone  who  has  served  on 
that  committee  knows  how  difficult  are 


the  problems  which  confront  it  in  the 
fields  of  education,  of  health  and  pub¬ 
lic  welfare,  and  particularly  in  the  con¬ 
troversial  field  of  labor-management 
legislation. 

All  of  us  who  have  served  with  him 
have  recognized  his  leadership,  his  fair¬ 
ness,  and  his  determination  to  have  fair 
legislation  enacted  for  all  the  people  of 
the  country  in  these  important  fields. 

All  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  Senate 
for  any  length  of  time  know  of  his  deep 
interest  in  international  relations.  As 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee — which  tends  the  security  and 
peace  of  our  country — and  I  am  sure  it 
would  have  been  the  same  if  he  had  not 
been  a  member  of  the  committee — he 
has  brought  to  the  tremendously  difficult 
internationaLproblems  of  our  time  pro¬ 
found  knowledge  and  a  rare  quality  of 
statesmanship. 

Many  Members  of  this  body — and  I  as¬ 
sume  particularly  those  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle — when  they  first  came  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  knowing  very  few  Members,  and 
with  no  experience  in  a  body  such  as 
the  Senate,  found  in  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  one  who  gave  sympathy  -and 
understanding  and  counsel.  I  know 
that  was  my  experience  when  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  I  knew  no  one  except  one 
Member  of  this  body,  the  late  Senator 
Taft.  Senator  Smith  as  a  new  friend 
gave  me  encouragement,  counsel,  and 
help.  He  has  done  that  in  all  the  time 
I  have  been  here. 

As  I  have  said,  all  of  us  can  speak  of 
his  fairness,  and  of  his  statesmanship, 
his  patriotism  and  of  his  great  legislative 
record  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  But 
shall  always  remember  him,  beyond 
those  great  qualities,  for  his  humor,  his 
kindness,  and  the  deep  and  abiding  faith 
he  has  in  our  country  and  in  its  future. 

We  shall  remember  also  his  great 
integrity  and  his  deep  religious  faith, 
which  has  animated  his  thinking  and  his 
action. 

I  speak  not  only  as  a  colleague,  but  as 
a  friend,  when  I  say  that  his  friendship 
has  meant  a  great  deal  in  my  life  and 
that  it  has  given  me  inspiration. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say,  and  I  know  that 
he  would  be  the  first  to  agree,  that  Mrs. 
Smith,  a  noble  and  devoted  woman,  has 
helped  him  to  make  his  great  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

We  shall  miss  them,  but  we  look  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  them  again  and  again. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Kentucky. 
He  has  led  a  sort  of  peripatetic  existence 
in  the  Senate.  I  remember  the  first  time 
he-  appeared  here.  Then,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  obtain  in  politics,  he  did 
not  appear.  Then  he  appeared ;  and  then 
he  did  not  appear.  Finally  he  appeared 
again.  It  has  been  a  great  joy  to  me  to 
have  had  John  among  us.  I  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  thanking  him  for  what  he  has 
said.  The  feelings  which  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  by  all  my  friends  have  meant 
much  to  me.  I  thank  them  all. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  leaves  the  Chamber,  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  leadership  which 
he  has  shown  in  the  Senate  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  generally,  and  on  the 


question  of  mutual  security  and  foreign 
aid  particularly. 

I  am  a  comparative  newcomer  to  the 
Senate.  In  the  time  I  have  been  here, 
I  believe  I  have  supported  veiT  con¬ 
sistently  the  views  on  foreign  policy 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  espoused  and  advocated 
so  ably.  I  continue  to  be  impressed  by 
the  sincerity  and  the  clarity  of  his  views. 

I  wish  for  him  and  to  Mrs.  Smith  all 
possible  health,  success,  and  good  fortune 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
th.e  Senator  from  Oregon  sincerely  for 
his  kind  remarks. 


)RDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  Oj 
CHE  CALENDAR  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

[r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
asft  unanimous  consent  that  the  cal/  of 
theycalendar  on  Monday,  under  the  /ule, 
be  ^spensed  with. 

T%  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "Wi/hout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MES- 

AND 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEI 
SAGES  AND  TO  SIGN  BILJ 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pr/sident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thau  notwith¬ 
standing  the  adjournment  of /the  Senate 
until  Moncmy  next,  authority  be  given  to 
the  Secretary  to  receive  massages  from 
the  House  onRepresentatives,  and  to  the 
Vice  Presidmt  or  the  President  pro 
tempore  to  sign  bills  or  jo/nt  resolutions 
duly  passed  byuhe  two  Hquses  and  found 
to  be  truly  enrolled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF/CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  sq  order e 


?ED  PRESS  AS- 
/iNTERNATIONAL 


MERGER  OP 

SOCIATIONS . 

NEWS  SERVICE) 

Mr.  POTTER.  !\o.  President,  because 
of  the  recent  merger  of  United  Press  As¬ 
sociations  with  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  a  group  of  In/ernOTional  News  Serv¬ 
ice  staff  memberji  have  peen  given  sever¬ 
ance  notices. 

I  do  not  knoj^  the  prJjcise  number  of 
those  released /hroughoui  the  worldwide 
International  News  Service  news-gather¬ 
ing  network./  I  underst^d,  however, 
that  about  ^  persons,  fo^erly  in  the 
Washington/  bureau,  are  now  without 
jobs. 

I  shall  riot  comment  at  tAis  time  on 
what  seerqs  to  be  a  disturbing  national 
trend  tcufvard  consolidation  \  of  news 
media.  Newspapers  and  presa  associa¬ 
tions  arl  businesses,  of  course)  and  to 
stay  alive  must  operate  at  a  profit. 
While  we  may  disagree  from  timeUo  time 
with  editorial  positions  of  a  giveii  news¬ 
paper/  not  a  single  one  of  us  woul^  wish 
to  c^ke  off  its  freedom  to  express  its 
view/.  Limiting  the  number  of  chahnels 
of  ^pression  must  in  the  long  run  limit 
th^variety  of  viewpoints  to  which  \the 
ierican  people  are  entitled. 

3e  that  as  it  may,  I  wish  to  comment 
j»i  the  25  persons  who  have  been  severm 
fs  a  result  of  this  recent  development 
lost  of  them  are  personally  well  knowily 
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tbiypembers  of  this  body  as  highly  skilled, 
comcientious  professionals. 

I  e^nestly  recommend  that  the  United 
Stat^Information  Service  arrange  to 
give  th^e  fine  people  special  considera¬ 
tion.  \ 

The  Uniced  States  Information  Sei-vice 
has  the  tasKof  presenting  to  the  world 
the  story  oNour  Nation  and  of  our 
people.  This  r^ponsibility  demands  the 
highest  professio^l  qualifications  avail¬ 
able. 

Any  one  of  us  present  today  could 
point  to  unfortunatX  incidents  in  the 
past,  or  perhaps  to  international  misun¬ 
derstandings,  traceable  to  an  individual 
within  an  information  org^zation  who 
simply  did  not  measure  uKto  the  re¬ 
quired  standards. 

On  the  whole  the  United  Stao^  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  is  staffed  by  ^e  and 
dedicated  people.  There  is  now  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  that  agency  to  avail  itsaff  of 
an  elite  corps  of  men  and  women.  T^r 
years  of  valuable  experience  in  writim!^ 
reporting,  and  interpreting  news,  coulc 
be  utilized  to  the  great  advantage  of  our 
Nation.  This  might  provide  a  further 
means  of  enhancing  the  picture  the 
world  holds  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  that  the  agency  take  steps  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  matter,  and  to  utilize  this 
valuable  reservoir  of  communications 
skills. 

Mr.  President -  - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

CHALLENGES  FOR  SCIENCE 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
education  of  scientists  and  engineers  is 
now  one  of  our  foremost  concerns. 

On  May  9,  the  National  Science  Pair 
was  held  at  Flint,  Mich.  It  provided  an 
opportunity  for  young  people  to  develop 
their  own  intellectual  abilities.  The  ex¬ 
hibits  at  this  Science  Fair  showed  what 
our  younger  generation  have  been  able 
to  accomplish  by  themselves  with  little 
outside  help  or  stimulus. 

Dr.  Lawrence  R.  Hafstad,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  research  staff  of 
the  General  Motors  Corp.  and  one  o| 
America’s  foremost  scientists  made 
significant  address  to  the  high  sc^ol 
finalists  and  winners. 

Dr.  Hafstad  told  his  youthfuV^audi- 
ence: 

It  Is  a  curlotis  thing  but  sclen^  seems  at 
once  to  be  tbe  most  democratic  ^d  tbe  most 
aristocratic  of  activities.  Anyygraduate  stu¬ 
dent  can  cballenge  an  Einiftein.  In  tbis 
sense  science  is  democrati^  On  tbe  other 
hand,  most  of  us  must  rec^nize  that  an  Ein¬ 
stein,  a  Von  Neumann,  ojra.  Teller  are  blessed 
with  endowments  wiys  which  we  cannot 
compete. 

Thus  there  Is  si^iltaneously  a  scientific 
aristocracy.  In  scrence  we  have  learned  to 
accept  the  facts  inherent  in  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity  wity  inequality  of  achievement. 
There  might  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
this  in  cer^n  nonscientific  fields. 

We  canf^ll  derive  additional  hope  from 
other  smtements  in  this  significant  ad¬ 
dress/  In  discussing  the  cultural  ex- 
chai/e  program  inaugurated  with  Rus- 
siaf  which  has  enabled  United  States 


scientists  to  interact  effectively  with 
Russian  scientists,  he  said: 

In  the  above  I  have  touched  upon  the  way 
In  which  science  becomes  involved  in  your 
Individual  problems  and  in  national  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  place  to  try 
to  discuss  at  length  the  role  of  science  in 
international  affairs,  but  I  would  like  to 
close  on  an  optimistic  note — and  that  is,  that 
as  part  of  the  recently  approved  cultural  ex¬ 
change  program  with  Russia,  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  interact  effectively  with  Russian  sci¬ 
entists.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  most  hope¬ 
ful  development.  Science,  remember,  is  by 
definition  “An  organized  body  of  verifiable 
knoweldge.’’  Science  is  dedicated  to  truth. 
To  be  successful,  and  they  have  proved  that 
they  are  successful,  Russian  scientists  must 
be  dedicated  to  the  same  cause.  Science 
thus  gives  us  an  enormous  area  of  common 
ground  within  which  we  can  begin  to  allay 
suspicions  and  to  develop  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  Michigan  is  fortunate 
that  so  many  of  its  great  industries  are 
supporting  programs  of  fundamental  sci¬ 
entific  research.  There  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  vast  technical  centers  dedicated 
.to  the  advancement  of  truth  and  knowl- 
Jge. 

found  Dr.  Hafstad’s  remarks  chal 
leri&ng  and  encouraging.  I  ask  unai 
mou^onsent  that  they  be  printed  iriAhe 
RECOR^t  this  point. 

Theres^eing  no  objection,  the ^dress 
was  orde^d  to  be  printed  in  thjiTlECORD, 
as  follows^ 

Challenges  for  Science  Mudents 
(B^.  R.  HafstyO 

It  happens  th^in  spi/  of  my  present 
activities  in  indu^ial  jesearch,  much  of 
my  past  career  has>he/  in  the  academic 
field.  As  an  incidengff  byproduct  of  this 
situation  I  found  msse^  eligible  for  insur¬ 
ance  under  the  ternr  of  tXe  TIAA,  or  Teach¬ 
ers  Insurance  axd  Annuity  Association. 
Like  nearly  eve^one  else  nC  the  teaching 
profession,  I  hsfve  accordingl^^een  making 
my  regular  j/mium  paymentNto  this  or¬ 
ganization,  y^ut  here  is  an  Interteting  and, 
I  think,  s/iiflcant  fact.  EquallyNregulaxly 
I  have  been  receiving  fropa  the  iNjirance 
company  smaU  dividend  checks.  TnSse,  as 
I  un/rstand  it,  are  due  to  the  factNthat 
peo^  in  and  associated  with  the  teacHtag 
fie/  seem  on  the  average  to  insist  on  livif 
l/ger  than  would  be  expected  on  the  basl^ 
M  the  standard  mortality  tables.  One 
'might  account  for  this  in  various  ways  but 
as  for  me,  I  am  convinced  that  no  small 
part  of  this  effect  is  due  to' the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  and  confidence  of  dealing 
with  successive  classes  of  bright  and  eager 
young  people,  each  class  better  than  the 
one  before.  It  is  difficult  for  anyone  associ¬ 
ated  with  good  students  to  be  anything  but 
optimistic,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  basic  both 
to  the  deep  personal  satisfactions  in  a 
teaching  career  and  to  the  incidental  lon¬ 
gevity  I  mentioned  above. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  it  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  for  me  to  meet  with  this  group 
of  Science  Fair  finalists  and  award,  winners. 
I  certainly  wish  to  add  by  congratulations 
to  the  many  you  have  received,  but  there  is 
something  more  which  should  be  said.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  a  strong  upsurge  of 
confidence  in  the  future  of  our  country  and 
of  our  particular  kind  of  society  when  it 
can  produce  like  this.  Still  more  signifi¬ 
cantly,  this  group  of  real  achievements  was 
produced  in  a  period  when  many  of  us  are 
convinced  that  in  some  places  the  inroads 
of  a  retrograde  "progressive  education” 
movement  has  placed  an  undue  handicap 
on  our  best  student  potential.  If  we  can  do 
this  at  a  low  point  in  our  educational  proc¬ 


ess,  what  unlimited  horizons  there  must  be 
when  our  educational  process  is  again  re 
stored  to  its  nprmal  standards.  Beyopd 
that,  what  might  the  achievements  be  jmen 
our  educational  processes  are  really  Jhned 
to  the  needs  of  an  era  symbollze(/5y  our 
Imminent  conquest  of  space.  T^me  the 
future  is  positively  exciting  in  /s  oppor¬ 
tunities.  There  is  so  much  ymat  needs 
doing,  yet  until  recently  thereAvas  so  little 
appreciation  of  the  role  of  sc/ice  and  tech¬ 
nology  in  our  modern  life,  /'our  generation 
is  the  first  during  which  /e  general  public 
is  beginning  to  give  s^ne  sign  of  under¬ 
standing. 

It  is  impossible  t/)utline  the  countless 
challenges  in  sped/  science  and  engineer¬ 
ing  fields,  the  ch/enges  you  must  accept. 
Casually  we  no/  discuss  space  travel,  for 
instance.  Thi^^mplies  the  need  for  exotic 
fuels,  which  /ck  more  potential  power  into 
less  space,  /  new  materials,  which  main¬ 
tain  strenam  and  durability  at  fantastically 
high  ternperatures. 

Retu/ing  to  earth  for  a  moment,  great 
chall/ges  lie  here  also.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  tremendous  advances  currently  being 
m/e  in  medicine.  One  of  the  most  dra- 
€tic  things  I  have  seen  on  television,  for 
tample,  was  the  array  of  hospital  beds  in 
'a  polio  hospital  emptied  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Salk  vaccine.  But  these  very 
advances  produce  their  own  problems,  too. 
Thanks  to  these  advances  the  world  popula¬ 
tion  growth  is  reaching  proportions  which 
are  beginning  to  strain  our  natural  re¬ 
sources.  What  natural  resources,  what 
power  and  materials,  are  locked  in  the 
oceans?  We  can  visualize  the  time  when 
the  earth’s  mineral  stockpile  begins  to 
dwindle.  Will  we  be  ready  with  synthetic 
replacements? 

As  we  rely  more  and  more  on  technology 
to  support  our  civilization,  we  can  antici¬ 
pate  a  tremendous  upswing  in  the  power 
curve — the  need  for  more  energy  sources  to 
operate  our  plants,  factories  and  production 
processes.  To  supply  this  rising  demand, 
can  we  tap  the  sun?  This  is  another  area 
of  challenge. 

For  you  the  big  question  in  your  minds  is, 
no  doubt,  “Where  do  we  as  Individuals  go 
from  here?”  Those  of  us  active  in  the  re¬ 
search  field  are  continually  asked  by  young 
students,  "What  school  shall  I  go  to?  What 
field  shall  I  specialize  in?”  etc.  These 
sound  like  fair  questions,  but  frankly  they 
are  not — and  here  is  the  reason.  Most  of 
you  have  had  your  science  teachers  explain 
^the  importance  of  having  your  science  prob- 
ems  well  formulated.  Your  questions 
sitould  really  be  rephrased  to  answer  the  ad¬ 
ditional  question — “In  order  to  do  what?” 
ThiNrephrased,  the  questions  become  much 
easierNpr  us  as  advisors  to  answer,  but  my 
guess  is^he  questions  properly  phrased  are 
correspondingly  harder  for  you  to  ask.  It 
is  for  thi^-eason  that  we  are  inclined  to 
advise  you  lo  be  deliberate  in  the  process 
of  choosing  Nur  field  of  specialization.  A 
broad  exposurX  to  the  vast  panorama  of 
scientific  actlviw^  in  college  may  develop 
talents  and  taste^whlch  are  unsuspected 
now.  The  essentiaV  thing  is  to  have  the 
background  which  wifi  permit  you  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  any  one  of\nany  fields,  or  even 
to  shift  fields  as  exciting  new  developments 
occur.  This  is  the  reason  ymur  advisors  keep 
stressing  the  importance  oNhe  basic  scien¬ 
ces,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

I  like  to  describe  the  field  ^  science  by 
considering  it  as  a  growing  trSe.  In  this 
analogy  we  can  think  of  the  basicVciences — 
mathematics,  physics,  chemlstry,^)iology, 
etc. — as  the  roots  of  the  tree,  with  ^earch 
in  these  fields  being  represented  by  tlNroot 
tips  digging  ever  deeper  into  the  soil,  simi¬ 
larly,  the  branches  of  the  tree  may  then  reto- 
resent  the  various  applied  sciences — meS 
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That  le  why  we  at  Bell  &  Howell  have  been, 
s^king  major  steps  to  strengthen  our  posl- 
tton  In  the  market:  by  producing  better 
v^ues.  and  doing  It  fast.  We  think  this  Is 
a  -vets  good  time  to  do  so. 

grateful  that,  for  12  years,  we  have 
riddenNhe  crest  of  an  expanding  wave  of 
prosperils,  with  unprecedented  sales  based 
on  the  highest  standard  of  living  any  people 
have  ever  a^leved. 

As  a  photographic  manufacturer,  we’ve 
been  part  of  avowing  industry.  Because  we 
worked  hard,  and  our  products  were  good, 
our  company  grev^ven  faster  than  industry 
in  general,  and  oUrs  in  particular.  But 
essentially,  we  hav^^ll  reaped  the  benefit 
of  an  extremely  falr>end  sunny  economic 
climate,  in  the  postwar  arcade. 

Now,  we  want  to  do  ou^full  part  in  help¬ 
ing  bring  back  to  AmericaNhe  economic  cli¬ 
mate  of  continued  growth  alnd  development. 
In  this  we  are  under  no  illusion  that  any  one 
company,  of  itself,  can  reverse  Ik  trend.  But 
we  are  confident  that  if  businS^ — enough 
businesses — move  decisively  into  p^tive  and 
forward-looking  action,  the  growtlk  of  our 
economy  will  soon  resume  its  upwarm^ove- 
ment.  \ 

In  taking  the  following  steps,  we  rea^- 
nized  we  were  inevitably  taking  some  risX^ 
But  after  all,  risk  taking  is  a  function  ol 
business  management.  If  we,  as  American' 
businessmen,  don’t  have  the  fundamental 
courage  of  our  convictions  about  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  of  risks  and  profits,  who  will 
have  the  courage  and  convictions  necessary' 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life? 

We  cannot  believe  in  profits,  without  be¬ 
lieving  in  risks. 

So,  at  Bell  &  Howell,  we’ve  taken  the  risks. 
And  we  feel  they  are,  in  every  way,  justified 
by  our  objectives  of  maintaining  or  increas¬ 
ing  employment,  sales,  and  earnings.  Here’s 
what  we  did.  ’ 

Last  year,  when  the  dip  in  general  busi¬ 
ness  activity  became  apparent,  we  were-faced 
with  a  basic  decision  which  can  be  stated 
simply,  although  it  took  a  good  deal  of  de¬ 
termination  to  see  it  through.  Our  long- 
range  planning  of  new  and  improved  prod¬ 
ucts  is  done  on  a  60-month  basis;  subject, 
of  course,  to  continuous  review.  We  had 
three  possible  choices. 

First,  we  could  stick  to  our  carefully  laid 
plans  for  new  product  development,  plans 
made  in  a  period  of  expanding  markets. 

Second,  we  could  slow  up  our  time  table 
In  order  to  wait  and  see  what  happens.  If  we 
did  that,  we  would  of  course,  slow  up  our 
growth  and  perhaps  our  increase  in  marke^ 
position. 

But  there  was  still  another  choice.  ^ 

We  could  gear  ourselves  for  a  maxijvum 
effort.  We  could  speed  up  the  develoj^ent 
and  manufacture  of  these  new  pn^ucts; 
bring  them  into  the  market  mujg  earlier 
than  originally  planned;  step  up selling 
Impact  on  the  consumer  and  tjmde;  reduce 
selling  prices  where  we  coul^^and  so,  get 
the  full  benefit  of  these  and  better 

consumer  values,  when  we^feed  them  most 
to  maintain  our  sales  and  n^flts. 

We  decided  on  the  thi*  course  of  action: 
to  move  and  move  fast^  We  decided  not  to 
drift  downward  wlt^^he  general  business 
recession  if  we  could^lp  it. 

We  therefore  uj#ertook  a  twofold  pro¬ 
gram,  which  I  caj^ummarize  for  you  in  two 
short  sentences^r 

1.  We  deci^Q  to  maintain  and  in  some 
instances  ing^ase  those  expenditures  which 
create  new^Kles  and  build  for  the  future. 

2.  We  ^mdertook  to  further  reduce  and 
ellmlna*Msts  which  add  very  little  to  the 
value j/T our  products  or  future  progress. 

Aa^r  specific,  positive  actions: 

had  a  number  of  new  Bell  &  Howell 
m^ucts  in  research  and  engineering  at 
yarlous  stages  of  design.  Many  were  not 
Scheduled  for  production  until  the  end  of 
1958  or  early  1950. 


With  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  our 
engineering  group,  this  calendar  of  schedules 
was  moved  ahead  so  that  all  9  new  prod¬ 
ucts  (1  of  these  a  complete  product  line) 
could  be  Introduced  in  March,  this  year,  in¬ 
stead  of  next  year. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  new  movie  projec¬ 
tor  :  the  first  8-mllllmeter  model  which 
threads  the  film  automatically.  It  was  ori¬ 
ginally  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1958.  As  a 
result  of  our  speedup,  it  was  Introduced  in 
March  and  will  contribute  to  our  sales 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  year. 

In  terms  of  dollars,  product  development 
is  a  creative  expense.  Our  1958  expendi¬ 
tures  for  research  and  development  will  be 
higher  than  those  of  1957,  our  previously 
highest  year.  For  we  feel  that  tp  cut  our 
expenses  here  would  affect  om:  sales  for  the 
next  5  years. 

We  did  more,  however,  than  Introduce  new 
products. 

We  also  decided,  as  a  sales  stimulant,  to 
reduce  substantially  the  price  of  one  of  our 
fastest  selling  lines:  the  8-mlUimeter  elec¬ 
tric  eye  movie  camera. 

The  first  such  camera  was  introduced  by 
us  as  recently  as  July  1957;  at  a  retail  price 
of  $169.95,  with  just  1  lens.  J 

In  March  of  this  year,  we  brought  out^ 
new  models  of  the  8-mlllimeter  electric^ye 
camera,  ranging  in  price  from  $99.^  to 
M59.95.  ^ 

Npiis  was  a  reduction  in  price  ^  about 
33^  percent  across  the  board.  Yett^he  new 
llne\as  a  number  of  improved  features;  and 
the  tob  model  of  the  line  now  J*as  a  3-lens 
turret. is  now  priced  $10  beh^  the  single- 
lens  195^1ectric-eye  camera^and  the  price 
Includes  aUiS  lenses. 

At  these  nwer  prlpes,  «  knew  we  would 
have  to  sell  ^e-third  O^re  cameras  to  re¬ 
duce  our  manufecturirf  costs  to  the  point 
where  we  could  3ho\^  satisfactory  profit — 
on  a  line  that  ha^^een  a  major  factor  in 
1957  sales  and  ear^ftes. 

These  lower  m^es^lso  meant  we  would 
have  to  commiymurselVes  to  manufacturing 
the  additionaJfcameras  \mll  ahead  of  time; 
to  be  ready  Jm  the  increa^  in  1958  sales  we 
hoped  woT^  result  from  sf^ped-up  adver¬ 
tising,  pyliclty,  and  the  nei^ow  prices. 

And  ^is  decision  to  step-uW  our  volume 
called^r  an  expansion  of  our  m^ufacturlng 
facll^es,  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce  the 
additional  cameras,  as  well  as  the  eitait  other 
nmr  products  rescheduled  for  MarclrSpf  this 
^ar.  \ 

r  Again  we  had  to  move — and  move  ra^ly. 
We  leased  120,000  additional  square  fee^f 
space  in  a  nearby  plant — incidentally,  on  ta 
more  favorable  long-term  lease  than  coulc^ 
have  been  secured  a  year  before.  Moving 
our  warehouse,  shipping  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  to  this  new  space,  gave  us  an  equiva¬ 
lent  area  of  added  manufacturing  space  in 
our  main  plant. 

But  we  didn’t  stop  there.  New  machines 
to  automate  all  possible  manufacturing  op¬ 
erations  also  come  within  the  category  of 
creative  spending.  With  these,  our  spend¬ 
ing  for  capital  equipment  will  represent  a 
67  percent  increase  in  1958  over  1957. 

Then,  we  faced  the  problem  of  selling  our 
additional  product  to  dealers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  Increased  our  spending  here,  too: 
tripling  our  advertising  and  promotion  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  second  quarter  of  1958. 

Again,  we  found  it  a  very  good  time  to  be 
buying  in  the  open  market,  for  we  purchased 
valuable  network -television  time  on  four 
shows  at  less  than  its  original  cost. 

Our  increased  advertising  was  preceded 
by  an  intensive  product-publicity  campaign, 
with  articles  and  interviews  on  the  new  prod¬ 
ucts  in  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television  stations  across  the  country,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  introduction  date  of  March  19. 

An  intensified  selling  program  Includes 
contests  as  added  incentives  to  sales  to  and 
by  retail  dealers. 


During  April,  May  and  June  dealer  asles- 
men  were  invited  to  join  our  ’’Parties  in 
Profits”  contest  by  filling  in  a  postcaM  tell¬ 
ing,  in  25  words  or  less,  the  fea^dres  they 
emphasized  for  each  sale  of  a  Belr  &  Howell 
product.  Prizes  for  the  conte^ are  shares 
of  Bell  &  Howell  stock — a  tota^f  450  shares. 
Each  dealfer  salesman  can  (h^ble  his  win¬ 
nings  by  correctly  answe^g  a  telephone 
query  on  “features  that  si^l,”  an  added  in¬ 
centive  for  him  to  stuc^  the  sales  features 
of  Bell  &  Howell  produGis. 

Our  district  sales  ra&nagers  receive  points 
for  each  dealer  salamian  entering  the  con¬ 
test,  plus  additimml  points  for  increased 
sales.  The  thre^  top  winners  will  earn  a 
week’s  vacatlor^wlth  all  expenses  for  them¬ 
selves  and  thejr  wives — at  an  Arizona  resort. 
A  carefree  y^ek,  I  might  add,  since  each 
man’s  territory  will  be  covered  by  one  of 
his  bosse^while  he’s  vacationing. 

The  tap  winner  will  relax  in  the  knowledge 
that  orf  vice  president  of  marketing  is  call¬ 
ing  yi  his  toughest  and  best  accounts,  fol- 
lowmg  an  itinerary  laid  out  by  the  district 
in^iager  himself.  ’The  next  two  winners 
^11  have  the  director  of  sales  and  the  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager  covering  their  terri¬ 
tories,  while  they  bask  in  the  sun  in  Ari¬ 
zona. 

While  this^  promises  to  be  the  roughest 
week  of  the  year  for  his  boss,  it  will  be  the 
reward  of  achievement  for  each  of  the  three 
top  district  managers — a  reward  each  of  our 
field  men  is  determined  to  win. 

To  encourage  dealers  to  tie  in  with  our 
sales-creatlng  national  advertising,  addi¬ 
tional  contests  offer  cameras  to  both  news¬ 
paper  and  television-station  representatives 
for  the  most  imaginative  dealer  tie-ins  in 
window  displays  and  local  advertising. 
’This  means  that  newspaper  and  television- 
station  salesmen  will  be  calling  on  our  deal¬ 
ers  to  develop  tie-ins  at  the  local  level. 

Our  traveling  sales-training  program  will 
further  step  up  sales  with  intensive  how- 
to-do-it  training  sessions  for  dealer  sales¬ 
men  in  17  key  cities  during  the  month  of 
May. 

Our  Retailers’  Advisory  Council,  electea 
each  year  by  fellow  dealers  in  their  geogra¬ 
phic  areas,  has  provided  a  particularly  val¬ 
uable  check  upon  our  marketing  policies 
and  programs  this  year. 

But  what  did  we  do  to  reduce  costs? 

In  order  to  minimize  the  risks  of  our  ex¬ 
panded  manufacturing  and  sales  activities, 
all  divisions  of  the  company  joined  In  an' 
intensive  cost-reducti6n  program. 

At  a  meeting  of  our.  entire  executive 
group,  all  supervisors,  from  foremen  on 
up — were  given  the  facts— our  plans,  what 
^e  expected  to  achieve  and  the  risk  involved, 
■faien  each  man  was  asked  •  to  participate 
cr^tively  in  our  program  to  fight  the  reces- 
sion^by  reducing  costs  and  increasing  pro- 
duct^ty  in  his  own  operation. 

The 'meeting  was  followed  by  a  letter 
mailed  N  each  of  our  4,000  employees  at  his 
home,  a  l^ter  In  which  I  outlined  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  asked  the  participation  of  each 
member  of  our  organization. 

As  we  have  Noften  found  in  the  past,  Bell 
&  Howell  peop\  responded  with  enthu¬ 
siasm — and  with  a^ion. 

In  purchasing,  f^  example,  our  buyers 
sought  the  help  of Nuppliers  in  reducing 
prices.  They  found  tnet  when  they  talked 
about  increasing  order^mnd  standardising 
parts,  they  were  welcomed  with  open  arms. 
Substantial  cost  reductlonsWere  achieved — ■ 
and  in  all  of  them  we  InsistKd  that  quality 
be  maintained  or  even  increa^. 

’Throughout  our  engineering  >^d  manu¬ 
facturing  divisions,  men  threw  >way  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  of  what  could  and  di^ld  not 
be  done,  working  together  to  meet  defines 
in  the  accelerated  new  product  develo^ent 
program.  Design  engineers  and  produt>^n 
engineers  worked  closely  together  so  tn(^ 
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\necessary  changes  were  made  In  the  design 
stage,  eliminating  costly  and  time-consum- , 
tog  changes  in  pilot  production  and  final 
Aoductlon. 

\Throughout  the  company  executives 
eAry  division  worked  longer  and  hard* 
putting  in  time  and  a  half  without  ov*- 
tinie — adopting  a  60 -hour  week  to  make  sttre 
tha^  the  40-hour  week  in  the  plant  cc^ld 
be  ifaaintained.  / 

As\an  added  Incentive  to  otir  overall  fcror 
gram'  management  salary  increases  a,if  be¬ 
ing  gtanted  in  1958  on  a  contingent  basis, 
to  belaid  retroactively  at  year  end  qhly  if 
emplo^ent  stability  is  maintainei 
sales  aAd  earnings  are  satisfactory,  j 

Are  you  wondering  how  these  moves  have 
paid  off 

I  can  Veport  to  you  that  our  acrfelerated 
program  Vas  resulted  in  encouragtog  gains 
to  date.  With  sales,  earnings  ancy  employ¬ 
ment  up  in  the  first  quarter  of  1968.  Com¬ 
paring  thA  first  quarter  this  yeaif  with  the 
first  quartet  of  1957,'  we  show  a  21 percent 
gain  in  saleV  a  23  percent  gain  in  net  earn¬ 
ings,  and  a  4y2  percent  gain  in  tpal  employ¬ 
ment. 

Sales  in  Aptil  continued  hlghi 

As  for  the  year  as  a  whole— who  can  say? 

But  one  thlrig  I’ve  promised  pur  employees, 
our  managemettr  and  our  shareowners — we’ll 
not  retreat  wltnout  putting  pp  a  very  hard 
fight.  As  has  bten  aptly  said,  often  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Victory  and  aefeat  is  whether 
a  foot  soldier  in  the  ranl^s  shouts,  “We’ll 
lose,’’  or  "We  gon  ’em.’ 

In  summary,  then,  her^  are  the  six  spe¬ 
cific  steps  we  took  .  at  Bell  &  Howell  to 
strengthen  our  own  position  rather  than  al¬ 
low  ourselves  to  d^ft  inpo  a  recession  psy¬ 
chology. 

1.  We  accelerated  the  Antroduction  of  new 
and  improved  products,  in  order  to  capitalize 
on  their  profitmaklna  wtentials. 

2.  We  reduced  pricM,  where  we  could,  to 
offer  consumers  a  real  leason  for  buying  now 
and  to  insure  our  ownVales  volume. 

3.  We  improved  oui  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  to  reduce  our  production  costs. 

4.  We  stepped  up  our  selling  effort,  through 
Increased  advertising  an^  merchandising  ac¬ 
tivities. 

5.  We  reduced  dll  costV  throughout  the 
company,  which  aid  not  contribute  to  the 
value  of  our  protyuts,  and  Vhe  futiue  of  our 
business. 

6.  We  created  /new  management  and  em¬ 
ployee  incentiv^  to  help  ni^ke  1958  a  good 
year. 

What  we  havA  done,  many  other  companies 
can  do  and  hape  done,  each  in  its  own  way. 
And  this  is  a  very  good  time  tado  it. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  a  wordlor  two  about 
Industry  public  relations  in  a  wine  of  busi¬ 
ness  contraction.  With  the  m^ns  of  com¬ 
munications  available  today,  we\  could  con¬ 
ceivably  taK  ourselves  fiuther  unto  a  de¬ 
pression  bv  spreading  fear  and  uVicertalnty. 
Fear  and  Lncertainty  are  more  contagious 
than  the  Asiatic  fiu — and  can  do  A  lot  more 
harm. 

When  Vour  company  has  good  neits  in  any 
of  its  dwisions,  it  is  well  worth  taking  the 
trouble  to  tell  it  as  widely  and  as  efltectlvely 
as  you  «an.  ’This  means  making  it  available 
to  editors  in  well-documented  form;  Backed 
by  faclfs,  figures  and  specific  commenl^  they 
can  use. 

In  Jut  plans,  our  actions,  our  relation^with 
the  OTblic,  it  is  a  time  to  "let  our  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  seelour 
gooq  works.” 

le  most  significant  characteristic  of  Vhe 
American  businessman  is  his  willingness  yto 
ex^ange  ideas.  In  times  such  as  these  we 
n*d  to  do  more  talking  together — not  aboi\t 
hew  serious  things  are  or  could  become — bi 
bout  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  acceleral 
■  progress  in  the  direction  of  the  promising) 
future  we  know  is  ahead. 


We  have  the  opportunity  and  the  obligaj 
tlcm  of  proving,  once  again,  that  the  Ameri^ 
caiK  system  of  free  enterprise — Ameren 
busiMssmen  doing  things  the  AmeD<can 
way— ^  the  Vest,  the  soundest  and,  Ir^erms 
of  human  well-being,  the  most  sii/cessful 
way  of  IfiSp  in  the  world. 


ORI5IER  OP  BUSi:^SS 

Mr.  ALLOtT-  Ml"-  PrejrWent - 

The  PRESIEHNG  (^ICER.  The 
Senator  from  C^rad^s  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  MryPresident,  a  short 
time  ago  the  Senate  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  JoHNSTORArequested  that  he 
be  recognized.  I ^oul^e  most  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Seindor  froirv.South  Carolina 
if  I  am  able  m  obtain  uWnimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  be  recognized  ^  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  theytemarks  of  the  sVmator  from 
South  C^olina.  I  make  that  unani¬ 
mous  consent  request,  Mr.  Present. 

The  .PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^  there 
objediion  to  the  request  of  the  Stator 
froni  Colorado?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  fnqm 
Jouth  Carolina  is  recognized. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  supreme  irony  that 
the  periodic  assault  on  the  United  States 
Treasury,  in  the  name  of  foreign  aid, 
comes  at  a  time  when  unemployment 
plagues  the  land  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  American  families  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  on  public  relief,  many  of 
them  because  of  foreign  competition  at 
home  resulting  from  our  foreign  aid 
abroad. 

Despite  the  rosy  outlook  of  official  ad¬ 
ministration  predictions  that  things  are 
getting  better  and  better,  economic  sign¬ 
posts  fail  to  reveal  the  heralded  improve¬ 
ment. 

Retail  sales,  usually  a  very  sensitive 
barometer  of  economic  trends,  saw  April 
totals  fall  below  those  of  last  year.  The 
reports  from  the  Nation’s  leading  retail 
establishments  failed  to  record  any  im¬ 
provement  in  April,  and  also  failed  to 
show  any  pickup  for  May.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  reports  that  department 
store  sales  across  the  Nation  in  the  first 
week  of  May  were  down  8  percent  from 
1957 ;  and  the  rainy  weather  could  not  be 
blamed  for  all  of  the  decrease. 

The  climb  in  personal  savings  has  been 
halted,  according  to  Norman  Strunk, 
president  of  the  United  States  Savings 
I  &  Loan  League.  The  continued  cost  of 
i  living  increase,  which  mounts  month  by 
j  month,  obviously  is  making  inroads  into 
i  savings.  Higher  prices  are  taking  their 
(  toll. 

j  By  now,  with  returns  from  the  coun- 
!  try  at  large  generally  in,  it  is  established 
that  the  You-Auto-Buy-Now  campaign 
has  run  out  of  gas  and,  by  and  large,  was 
a  dud.  Dealers  sold  362,000  cars  in  April, 
or  a  drop  of  about  29  percent  from  April 
1  1957.  Production  on  the  automobile 
j  front  remains  down  when  compared  with 
j  the  corresponding  weeks  last  year. 


Salary  cuts  for  executives  continue  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  White  collar 
workers  are  also  hit  by  wage  reductions ; 
factory  employment  in  the  United  States 
fell  off  271,000  in  April  and  the  number 
of  jobless  for  15  weeks  or  more  reached 
the  highest  point  since  1941,  a  total  of 
1,900,000. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few 
highlights  to  show  the  economic  climate 
of  the  United  States  at  this  time.  In  the 
Congress  there  are  pending  numerous 
bills  to  better  our  national  economic 
situation.  They  are  confirmation  of  the 
continuing  slump.  If  the  slump  is  not 
likely  to  continue,  why  pass  such  tem¬ 
porary  legislation? 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  stand  here 
and  cite  the  economic  facts  I  have  just 
presented.  It  affords  me  no  pleasure  to 
find  our  beloved  land  in  such  economic 
distress.  It  is  a  disturbing  and  sadden¬ 
ing  thought  to  realize  that  today  so 
many  American  families  find  themselves 
in  a  tough  spot.  It  is  high  time  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  putting  our  own  national 
house  in  order,  repair  the  economic 
damage  to  the  United  States',  and  bring 
to  our  own  free  people  the  full  measure 
of  economic  security  and  well-being  that 
our  free  enterprise  system  affords. 

This  business  of  Uncle  Sam  plasdng 
Atlas  has  taken  its  toll.  For  too  long  a 
time  now,  the  United  States  has  been 
giving  of  its  substance  in  global  hand¬ 
outs.  We  have  been  so  prodigal  with  our 
means  that  we  have  greatly  weakened 
the  economic  system  from  whence 
poured  this  great  abundance. 

And  what  has  this  great  giveaway 
program  brought  us? 

On  balance,  our  foreign  aid  program 
has  created  mischief  and  mistrust  in  the 
world,  produced  a  reliance  upon  “pur¬ 
chased”  friends  that  ultimately  could 
prove  to  be  a  terrible  weakness  in  times 
of  military  emergency.  It  has  caused  us 
to  be  scoi’ned  as  suckers,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  strengthened  our  ideological 
enemies,  and  thus  indirectly  given  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  Communists. 

I  warn  the  people  of  this  Nation  that 
should  any  crisis  arise  between  the 
United  States  and  any  other  nation,  the 
other  nation  will  look  out  for  Itself,  and 
not  for  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
how  much  relief  we  give  it. 

As  to  the  results  on  the  domestic  front, 
we  can  say  that  the  fiscal  and  tax  bur¬ 
dens  occasioned  to  support  this  global 
giveaway  have  had  an  inhibiting  effect 
on  American  business,  caused  venture 
capital  to  go  into  hiding,  cut  the  piu’- 
chasing  power  of  the  consumer  by  tax 
deductions  at  the  source,  and  generally 
have  helped  put  the  American  economic 
machine  out  of  whack.  Foreign  aid  is 
the  main  monkey  wrench  in  America’s 
economic  machinery.  These  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  foreign  aid,  13  years  and  $70 
billions  later.  Bear  in  mind  that  for 
every  cent  we  have  given  we  have  gone 
into  debt.  We  are  paying  interest  on 
that  debt,  and  will  be  paying  interest  100 
years  from  now,  judging  from  what  is 
happening  today. 

One  has  only  to  read  the  headlines  to 
realize  how  we  missed  the  boat  in  South 
America.  Our  globalists  have  been  so 
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busy  shoveling  out  aid  to  Europe  and 
Asia  that  we  seriously  neglected  our 
American  neighbors  to  the  south.  We 
have  only  to  witness  the  results  of  the 
Nixon  tour  for  confirmation  of  this 
shortsightedness. 

How  would  any  of  us  feel  if  he  were  a 
South  American  and  the  United  States 
had  shoveled  out  billions  of  dollars  to 
other  nations  across  the  sea  and  had 
given  nothing  to  his  nation? 

True,  the  anti-NixoN  demonstrations 
probably  were  sparked  by  Communists: 
This  is  in  line  with  red  tactics.  Yet  thei'e 
was  plainly  in  this  protest  a  noticeable 
coolness  on  the  part  of  South  Americans 
to  the  United  States.  The  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  acknowledged  this.  The 
whole  situation  rather  gave  expression  to 
the  feeling  of  resentment  of  those  people 
to  the  neglect  accorded  them  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  have  long  contended,  and  the  record 
will  bear  me  out,  that  our  country  should 
have  been  more  attentive,  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  more  zealous  of  the  well¬ 
being  of  South  America  instead  of  throw¬ 
ing  our  billions  to  the  winds  on  other  con¬ 
tinents. 

The  people  of  South  America  have 
been  and  basically  are,  our  neighbors  and 
friends,  our  natural  allies.  They  have 
demonstrated  their  loyalty  and  friend¬ 
ship  in  the  past.  They  have,  in  solemn 
pacts,  pledged  their  word  and  sacred 
honor  to  defense  pacts  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  continent.  In  times  of  emergency, 
they  have  joined  arms  with  us  in  defense 
of  freedom.  It  is  a  matter  of  enlight¬ 
ened  self-interest  that  we  encourage  gnd 
assist  them  to  the  fullest  economic  de¬ 
velopment;  instead,  we  have  treated 
them  shabbily,  to  our  detriment,  as  our 
one  worlders  have  ridden  off  in  all  di¬ 
rections  except  southward  in  their  ill- 
advised  crusade. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  will  provide  that  one-third  of 
the  money  in  the  foreign-aid  program 
shall  be  used  in  South  America. 

We  need  to  reaffirm  the  Moni'oe  Doc¬ 
trine  in  a  modern  way. 

The  skies  are  black  with  chickei^  com¬ 
ing  home  to  roost.  We  once  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  policy  lor  South  America — 
Fi-anklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  good  neighbor 
policy.  It  gave  recognition  to  the^  fact 
that  our  interests  had  a  large  element 
of  mutuality.  It  recognized  the  com¬ 
mon  background  of  our  values  and  ci¬ 
vilization— the  Roosevelt  good  neighbor 
policy  was  based  in  the  knowledge  that 
South  America  was  dependent  largely 
upon  a  raw  materials,  resources  econ¬ 
omy,  and  that  it  would  be  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  United  States  to  assist 
our  neighbors  south  of  the  border  in  the 
constructive  development  of  their  econ¬ 
omy. 

Another  thing,  with  the  principal  mili¬ 
tary  threat  to  the  United  States  being 
posed  over  the  Arctic  Circle  it  is  vital 
that  our  back  be  protected  and  to  this 
end  it  is  all  important  that  we  have  the 
best  possible  relations  with  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  daily  press  bears  witness  to 
this  concept  of  American  defense  and  it 
is  significant  that  the  effort  is  presently 
being  made  to  arrive  at  some  arrange¬ 
ment  of  aerial  inspection  over  the  Arc¬ 


tic  theater  to  insure  against  surprise  at¬ 
tack  by  any  power.  While  guarding 
against  attack  from  the  north,  we  must 
not  be  surprised  from  the  South  Amer¬ 
ican  continent,  nor  stand  by  and  let  our 
Latin  American  friends  be  surprised. 

The  neglect  of  the  Roosevelt  good 
neighbor  policy  by  the  Eisenhower  ad¬ 
ministration  is  paying  dark  dividends. 
And  the  sad  part  of  it  all  is,  the  atten¬ 
tion  that  was  diverted  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  showered  upon  the  rest  of  the 
world  along  with  our  billions  of  dollars, 
have  brought  us  only  a  harvest  of  weeds. 
The  foreign-aid  program  we  began  with 
lofty  ideals  and  open  pocketbooks — the 
$70  billions  scattered  to  the  winds  to 
friend  and  foe  alike — finds  its  present 
renewal  in  the  form  of  a  $3.9  billion 
request  to  be  spent,  according  to  its  au¬ 
thors,  with  no  strings  attached. 

Mr.  President,  think  of  it,  $3.9  billions 
for  another  giveaway  of  hard-earned 
American  tax  money;  $3.9  billions  for 
free-wheeling  distribution,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  more  than  5  million  Amer¬ 
icans  are  out  of  work.  Is  it  any  wonder 
we  are  the  object  of  ridicule  in  so  many 
capitals  of  the  world? 

One  wonders  when  we  are  ever  going 
to  learn  our  lesson.  It  is  a  terrible 
reality  to  see  our  economy  struggling  to 
maintain  stability,  our  unemployment 
unabated,  our  unemployed  in  want 
of  more  unemployment  compensation, 
prices  at  a  record  peak,  taxes  unbearably 
high,  and  the  administration  fighting  a 
needed  tax  cut  while  some  still  cry  out 
for  more  foreign  aid.  At  the  same  time 
the  administration  states  that  we  will 
incur  another  deficit  this  year. 

This  is  the  same  administration  that 
is  reluctant  to  favor  a  needed  public 
works  program  to  meet  the  growing  re¬ 
quirements  of  an  America  of  some  170 
million  people;  that  has  opposed  a  com¬ 
petent  extension  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  pay,  that  has  set  its  teeth 
against  an  advisable  tax  cut,  an  admin¬ 
istration  that  largely  confines  its  aid  to 
the  American  businessman,  to  soothing- 
sirup  predictions.  'Ihis  administration 
is  not  just  going  through  the  motions 
on  this  foreign-aid  bill  but  is  really 
shooting  the  works. 

By  what  strange  motivation  does  an 
administration  that  daily  reads  of 
mounting  business  failures  in  America,  of 
the  increasing  distress  of  small  business, 
of  plant  layoffs  and  factory  closings,  and 
hundreds  of  factories  running  3  days  a 
week  instead  of  5— by  what  strange 
reasoning  does  the  administration  choose 
to  blink  at  such  dire  happenings  on  the 
American  scene  and  concentrate  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  urging  the  vigorous  continua¬ 
tion  of  giveaway  programs,  which  bol¬ 
ster  foreign  agricultural  and  industrial 
production  which  is  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  with  our  industry,  our  workers,  and 
our  farmers?  God  save  us  from  our¬ 
selves. 

As  I  travel  through  my  State  I  find 
cotton  mills  running  only  3  days  a  week 
because  the  money  which  the  United 
States  gives  away  in  the  name  of  foreign 
aid  is  used  in  competition  with  the  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  other  industrial  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Labor  in  my  State,  in  the  cotton 


mills,  receives  from  $1  to  $1.35  an  hour. 
In  Japan  labor  receives  from  12  to  16 
cents  an  hour.  That  is  the  competition 
we  must  meet  when  we  start  to  sell  our 
goods  in  the  market  place.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  giveaway  programs  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  undertaking.  When  we  go 
out  Into  the  world  markets  we  find  that 
cotton  sells  at  8  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
than  we  can  make  it  in  the  United  States. 

Not  only  does  the  Eisenhower  admin¬ 
istration  go  all  out  for  the  adoption  of 
the  foreign-aid  program,  but  it  enlists 
the  services  of  high-powered  outside 
help  to  stage  Hollywood-type  premiere 
shows  to  gaff  up  the  deal  and  presumably 
overawe  the  American  public.  Unless  I 
miss  my  guess,  it  is  going  to  take  more 
than  movie  razzle-dazzle  and  spectacu¬ 
lars  to  persuade  the  American  head  of  a 
family  who  is  out  of  work  that  it  is  more 
advisable  to  finance  woofle  chasing  in 
Nepal  than  to  invest  American  public 
funds  in  reviving  the  American  economy, 
with  jobs  at  the  end  for  every  available 
worker. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  our  policy-- 
makers  have  forgotten  the  moral  of  the 
fable,  I^illing  the  Goose  That  Laid  the 
Golden  Eggs.  The  pursuit  of  the  give¬ 
away  policy  will  do  just  that:  It  will 
produce  an  impossible-to-support  tax 
and  fiscal  burden  so  that  the  American 
economy  will  not  recover  full  strength 
for  many  a  day,  thus  compounding  the 
evil  of  undermining  the  best  economic 
hope  of  the  world  and  rendering  the 
American  giant  helpless  at  a  time  when 
he  needs  full  strength  to  cope  with  a 
formidable  Communist  enemy. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  unemployment- 
ridden  America  cannot  support  give¬ 
aways.  Americans  must  be  working  full 
workweeks,  not  part-time  weeks,  if  they 
are  to  be  able  to  finance  the  military 
commitments  which  om‘  Government  has 
underwritten.  The  best  possible  thing 
we  can  do  for  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  world  is  to  get  America  back  on 
the  level  of  prosperity  and  economic  sta¬ 
bility.  In  this  way  we  can  fulfill  the 
tasks  necessary  to  survival  in  freedom. 
V/e  are  threatened  with  ultimate  social¬ 
ism  if  we  do  not  turn  away  from  this 
endless  sap-draining  program  which  has 
become  a  parasite  on  our  free  economy. 

Year  after  year  it  is  necessary  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  raise  the  debt  limit.  What  does 
that  mean?  It  means  that  year  after 
year  we  are  going  deeper  and  deeper  into 
debt.  More  and  more  taxpayers  will 
have  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt  in  the 
future.  In  every  instance,  this  is  because 
of  the  money  we  have  given  away  and 
propose  to  continue  to  give  away  to  other 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  of  Sunday,  May  11,  published 
a  feature  story  entitled  “Nepalese  Criti¬ 
cal  of  American  Aid.’’  It  was  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  dispatch  sent  from  Kat¬ 
mandu,  Nepal.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  the  first  three  paragraphs  from 
the  dispatch,  which  is  dated  May  10: 

The  United  States  foreign-aid  program  has 
become  a  political  football  in  this  mountain 
kingdom  11,000  miles  from  Washington. 

Some  Nepalese  politicians  have  little  good 
to  say  for  a  program  that  already  has  pumped 
more  than  $10  million  Into  the  Ullnois-size 
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realm  and  this  year  will  spend  $10  million 
more. 

Tlie  most  extreme  critic,  former  Prlme.Mln- 
Ister  K.  I.  Singh,  contends  the  aid  program  is 
actually  hurting  America’s  prestige  here. 

It  is  going  to  take  more  than  Holly- 
•wood-style  shows  to  put  over  the  foreign- 
aid  promotion  this  time.  The  American 
public  is  aware  that  it  is  being  fed  a 
constant  stream  of  slogans  from  this 
slicker  group,  representing  special  inter¬ 
ests _ slogans,  but  not  facts.  Hoopla 

and  the  iron  fist  are  being  used  to  try  to 
stifle  criticism  of  foreign  aid  this  year. 
But  it  will  not  work  because  the  cry  of  the 
American  people  for  economic  justice  at 
home  is  too  insistent  and  because  this 
year  John  Q.  Public  will  not  be  “bam- 
boozeled.” 

Mr.  President,  I  have  opposed  foreign 
aid  consistently,  year  after  year  I  am 
proud  of  my  record  in  that  respect. 

May  I  inquire,  who  is  there  to  speak  for 
and  try  to  represent  the  seemingly  for¬ 
gotten  American  taxpayer?  I,  for  one, 
feel  that  as  I  am  here  in  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  duly  elected  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
it  is  my  solemn  obligation  in  fulfilling  the 
trust  of  this  office  to  speak  for  the  people 
I  represent.  I  would  be  more  than  dere¬ 
lict  in  my  duty  if  I  did  riot  voice  my 
strongest  protest  to  the  continued  and 
apparently  endless  draining  of  our  hard- 
earned  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  our 
own  citizens  and  scattering  them  over  the 
face  of  the  earth.  When,  oh  when,  will 
we  be  given  an  opportunity  to  keep  some 
of  our  tax  money  at  home  and  try  to  set 
our  own  house  in  order? 

Mr.  President,  before  we  pour  out  ad¬ 
ditional  billions  and  billions  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars  for  foreign  aid,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  question  submitted  to 
the  people  for  a  vote.  I  have  no  doubt 
what  the  answer  would  be,  if  we  gaye 
the  voters  of  the  Nation  the  right  to  vote 
upon  this  matter. 

We  are  being  coerced  through  fear, 
fear,  and  more  fear.  We  are  being 
browbeaten  with  the  scare  phrases  and 
clever  slogans  again  and  again.  We  are 
told  that  continued  aid  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  the  alternative  is  that  all  the  re¬ 
cipient  nations  would  become  commu¬ 
nistic  without  such  financial  assistance. 
The  doom  prophets  cannot  substantiate 
with  facts  their  predictions  that  all  is 
lost  unless  we  continue  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  all  a  country  needs  to 
do  to  get  aid  from  the  United  States  is 
to  threaten  to  join  with  Soviet  Russia. 
If  the  country  has  been  receiving  aid 
from  us,  it  will  get  more.  If  it  has  not 
been  getting  aid,  it  will  then  receive  aid. 
That  seems  to  be  true  in  every  instance. 

The  strain  on  the  Soviet  economy  of 
building  a  war  machine  and  meeting  the 
needs  of  her  own  people  is  already  be¬ 
ginning  to  tell.  Khrushchev  has  plenty 
on  his  hands  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
growing  consumer  demands  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people.  We  may  be  assured  that 
the  flowery  talk  of  Soviet-aid  programs 
to  other  nations  will  largely  evaporate  in 
the  air  of  broken  pledges.  We  must  not 
be  intimidated  into  the  policy  that 
either  we  must  get  there  first  with  the 
most  giveaway  or  the  Soviets  will  beat 
us  to  the  punch.  Russia  will  find  plenty 


to  do  in  fulfilling  the  economic  require¬ 
ments  of  her  own  domain. 

Mr.  President,  after  13  years  and  al¬ 
most  $70  billion,  do  we  have  any  more 
friends  today  throughout  the  world  than 
we  had  at  the  end  of  the  war?  The 
answer  is  plainly  “No.”  Since  World 
War  II,  communism  has  gained  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  new  converts  yearly,  while 
we  have  failed  to  inspire  others  with  our 
ideas  of  freedom  and  liberty.  Instead 
of  trying  to  lead  other  nations  by  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  been  trying  to  buy  them. 

In  a  great  many  instances  when  I  have 
visited  nations  into  which  we  were  pour¬ 
ing  our  money,  I  have  seen  signs  read¬ 
ing,  “United  States  Get  Out,”  or  “Let 
Us  Alone,”  or  “Let  Us  Run  Our  Own 
Affairs.”  I  have  seen  such  signs  painted 
on  many  buildings  in  foreign  lands. 

Can  anyone  deny  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  our  dollars  have  subsidized  so¬ 
cialism  and  communism  and  have  cre¬ 
ated  in  certain  areas  more  unrest  than 
existed  prior  to  the  aid? 

Are  not  we  in  certain  instances  actu¬ 
ally  working  against  the  interests  of 
American  industry?  After  World  War 
II,  we  gave  Japan  vast  financial  aid  to 
repair  her  textile  industry.  South  Caro¬ 
linians  were  taxed  to  buy  machinery  for 
these  reactivated  mills.  Today  the  same 
South  Carolinians  are  losirig  money  and 
jobs  because  of  goods  produced  on  those 
machines,  and  imported  to  this  country 
in  violation  of  voluntary  quota  controls 
set  up  by  Japan.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  Mr. 
President,  that  our  Nation  has  refused 
to  impose  any  quotas  whatsoever,  but 
has  left  it  to  Japan  to  determine  just 
what  quotas  she  would  impose.  Our 
neglected  South  American  friends  are, 

too,  buying  Japanese  textile  goods,  in¬ 
stead  of  South  Carolina-made  textile 
goods. 

Does  anyone  actually  believe  that 
Russia  would  pour  out  over  $70  billion  in 
aid  to  other  countries,  even  to  her  own 
satellites  and  friends?  Of  course,  we 
know  that  any  Soviet  aid  is  advanced — 
or  rather,  held  out  as  a  promise — for  one 
purpose,  and  one  purpose  only;  namely, 
to  help  in  the  conversion  to  communism. 
Where  is  the  dam  Russia  promised 
Egypt?  It  has  not  yet  been  built,  and  it 
will  not  be  built. 

It  is  proposed  that  $98  million — I  refer 
now  to  only  millions  of  dollars,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  not  to  the  billions  of  dollars  to 
which  we  so  often  refer,  these  days — of 
our  taxpayers’  money  be  sent  to  Com¬ 
munist  Poland.  Mr.  President,  why 
should  be  send  $98  million  of  our  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  Poland?  Yet  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  hand  over  that  money  to  the 
Communist  leaders  of  Poland.  But  what 
is  happening  in  that  country?  Let  us 
remember,  too,  that  when  we  give  moneys 
to  these  countries,  we  pour  it  in  at  the 

top,  not  at  the  bottom;  we  just  hope  a 
little  of  it  will  trickle  down  to  the 
bottom. 

According  to  recent  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts,  freedom — even  freedom  as  it  is 
known  in  Communist  Poland — is  being 
curtailed  constantly  by  Red  directives. 
There  has  been  a  tightening  of  press 
censorship  and  of  book  publication;  and, 
in  general,  there  has  been  a  stricter  fol¬ 
lowing  of  the  Moscow  edicts.  The  press 
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further  reports  that  in  the  face  of 
strong  pressures,  Polish  contacts  with  the 
West  are  being  maintained.  But  from 
reported  events  we  must  conclude  that 
we  are  losing  there,  in  spite  of — or  be¬ 
cause  of — our  aid.  Just  now,  Gomulka 
is  telling  the  world  that  the  Russians  did 
right  when  they  brutally  crushed  the 
Hungarians  and  pulverized  Budapest. 
And  our  foreign  aid  helps  keep  Gomulka 
in  power. 

Yes,  we  have  helped  the  Hungarian 
Communists  keep  the  rebellious  citi¬ 
zens  in  hand  by  our  contributions  to 
that  country.  What  must  the  Hungarian 
patriot  think  of  our  aid  to  his  Red 
masters? 

As  for  the  $1  billion  India  is  now  seek¬ 
ing;  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  recent  poll 
result  which  was  reported  in  our  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers.  'lire  polltakers  asked 
citizens  of  New  Delhi  the  question,  “Who 
is  doing  more  to  help  the  peace  of  the 
world,  Russia  or  the  West?”  Fifty-four 
percent  of  those  questioned  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  thought  that  Russia  was 
doing  more,  and  18  percent  thought  the 
West  was  doing  more,  to  help  the  peace 
of  the  world.  We  have  no  prior  poll  on 
this  question  for  comparison,  so  it  is  pure 
conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  proponents 
of  this  aid  for  India  to  state  that  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  sending  of  our  dollars  to 
India,  we  can  increase  the  percentage  of 
those  who  favor  the  West,  over  Russia. 
For  that  matter,  who  could  dispute  the 
argument,  based  on  this  poll,  that  our  aid 
had  lost  us  friends  in  India?  Personally, 
I  consider  these  percentages  more  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  feelings  in  that  country  to¬ 
ward  the  United  States,  with  or  without 
aid. 

It  would  be  incorrect  for  me  to  say 
that  in  the  past  our  foreign  aid  has  not 
helped  in  certain  areas  and  has  not  re¬ 
flected  some  credit  upon  the  United 
States.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  possible,  even  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration,  to  pour  out  nearly 
$70  billion  and  not  gain  something  of 
value. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  our 
dollar  diplomacy  can  never,  and  should 
never,  be  a  substitute  for  a  policy  of 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  our  relations 
with  other  nations.  But  we  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  trying  to  resolve 
all  our  difiQculties  by  appropriating  more 
and  more  money.  When  we  find  that  we 
are  losing  ground  in  one  venture  or  an¬ 
other,  our  reasoning  seems  to  have  be¬ 
come,  then  the  way  for  us  to  succeed 
is  to  hand  out  some  more  money. 

In  1947,  Mr.  Henry  Haalitt,  to  whose 
articles  I  have  .often  referred,  wrote  a 
very  illuminating  book  entitled,  “Will 
Dollars  Save  the  World?”  Mr.  Hazlitt 
concluded,  with  facts  and  figures  to' sup¬ 
port  his  contention,  that  dollars  cannot 
save  the  world.  One  of  his  conclusions, 
in  dealing  with  foreign  aid,  was,  in  pai't; 

And  It  (the  United  States)  can  do  more  for 
world  revival  by  making  Its  own  economy 
sound  and  strong  and  free  than  by  trying  to 
put  temporary  props  under  economies  built 
on  the  treacherous  foundations  of  totalitar¬ 
ian  controls, 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  today  our 
country  would  be  much  stronger  at  home, 
and  would  be  in  a  better  position  as  a 
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leader  among  nations,  if  we  had  heeded 
the  conclusions  Mi-.  Hazlitt  gave  us 
in  1947. 

While  we  are  urged  to  keep  up  and  to 
expand  our  high  foreign  commitments, 
the  vei-y  first  line  of  defense  in  our  own 
land — that  is,  our  National  Guard — is 
being  weakened.  The  unit  of  our  de¬ 
fense  strength  which  is  in  each  State, 
and  is  available  for  service  in  time  of  war 
or  national  or  State  emergency,  is  to  be 
curtailed,  so  that  our  tax  dollars  can  be 
kept  flowing  to  our  foreign  friends, 
would-be  friends,  and  foes  in  other 
lands. 

We  are  told  we  must  continue  to  help 
the  Communist  leader  in  Poland.  But 
we  are  then  told  that  here  at  home  we 
must  cut  back  on  such  vital  projects  as 
hospital  construction  and  medical  re¬ 
search. 

We  are  admonished  that  our  tax  dol¬ 
lars  must  be  poured  overseas,  to  stimu¬ 
late  foreign  crop  production,  while  here 
in  our  land  our  own  farmers — certainly 
the  first  line  in  our  economic  struc¬ 
ture — see  farm  income  dropping,  farm 
production  dropping,  the  cost  of  living- 
rising,  higher  and  higher,  and  more  and 
more  American  farmers  walking  help¬ 
less  on  our  city  streets,  looking  for  work. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  during  the  last 
year  1,800,000  farmers  left  the  farms  in 
the  united  States,  while  the  population 
was  increasing  by  approximately  3  mil¬ 
lion. 

I  refuse  to  go  back  home  and  tell  my 
farm  friends,  my  friends  in  the  textile 
industi-y,  or,  in  fact,  any  taxpayer  in 
South  Carolina,  that  although  their  load 
is  heavy,  and  no  doubt  will  become 
heavier,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  continue  to  use  their  tax  dollars  to 
support  foreign  ideologies.  Instead,  I 
intend  to  go  home  and  tell  my  friends 
that  I  will  continue  to  vote  against  and 
to  work  vigorously  against  these  foreign 
aid  giveaways,  because  I  believe  to  do 
so  is  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country. 
For  the  survival  of  America,  I  think  that 
today  nothing  is  needed  more  than  an 
end  to  foreign  aid. 

President  Eisenhower  has  recently  ve¬ 
toed  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958,  say¬ 
ing  that  many  of  the  projects  included 
in  it  are  sound,  but  some  others  are  not 
justified.  In  vetoing  this  bill,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said:  “I  cannot  overstate  my  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  kind  of  waste  of  public 
funds.” 

The  Flood  Control  Act,  which  the 
President  calls  waste,  provides  for 
American  projects,  designed  to  help  oiu- 
own  citizens  and  our  own  country.  Be¬ 
fore  we  continue  to  build  dams,  dredge 
rivers,  and  promote  irrigation  and  flood 
control  projects  all  over  the  world,  can 
we  not  take  care  of  a  few  such  items  at 
home?  What  bigger  pork-barrel  legis¬ 
lation  has  there  even  been  than  this  un¬ 
controlled,  no-strings-attached  foreign 
aid? 

My  people  would  be  extremely  hard  to 
convince  that  all,  or  even  the  majority, 
of  President  Eisenhower’s  mutual  aid 
gram  is  justified. 

In  vetoing  the  Floor  Control  Act,  the 
President  said: 

It  would  authorize  4  projects  •  •  •  on 
which  adequate  reports  have  not  yet  been 
submitted  *  *  ‘it  Is,  therefore,  not  pos¬ 


sible  to  determine  whether  their  authoriza¬ 
tion  would  be  in  the  public  interest.  *  *” 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  bill  the  Presi¬ 
dent  vetoed  carried  hundreds  of  projects 
to  be  constructed  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  only  on  four  items  was  there 
not  quite  enough  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  money  is  given  to  foreign 
countries  without  any  strings  attached 
whatsoever. 

Relying  upon  information  from  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  United  States  taxpayer  fur¬ 
nished  the  money  to  build  a  100-mile 
stretch  of  highway  in  Thailand  which 
was  originally  estimated  to  cost  $61/2 
million,  but  which  has  ballooned  to  the 
staggering  sum  of  $22  million,  or  more 
than  three  times- as  much  as  the  oi’ig- 
inal  estimate;  and,  as  reported  by 
this  agency,  road  construction  began 
before  the  completion  of  engineering 
studies  and  cost  estimates.  I  wonder  if 
President  Eisenhower  looked  at  that  be¬ 
fore  he  spent  that  amount  of  money?  I 
repeat:  Road  construction  began  before 
the  completion  of  engineering  studies 
and  cost  estimates.  It  was  arranged 
that  engineering  would  proceed  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  construction.  What  can 
this  be  labeled  but  a  clear  example  of  im¬ 
proper  planning  and  inadequate  reports? 
But  the  administering  agency  says  ‘‘This 
project  is  considered  fundamentally 
sound  in  concept  and  execution.”  Yet, 
in  our  own  United  States  of  America 
much  more  necessary  projects  are  termed 
waste.  Apparently  to  this  administra¬ 
tion  waste  and  poor  planning  are  sound 
policies  when  on  foreign  soil  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  taxpayer,  but  only 
become  wasteful  and  poorly  planned 
when  they  are  for  Americans  here  in  my 
homeland. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  United  States  tax¬ 
payers  have  financed  two  dams  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan  for  irrigation  and  flood  con¬ 
trol  purposes.  I  assume  cotton  and 
probably  wheat  will  be  grown  there,  in 
competition  with  our  farmers. 

We  have  financed  the  building  of  high¬ 
ways  in  Jordan.  •  We  have  spent  millions 
to  provide  water  facilities  in  Lebanon. 
The'  news  from  Lebanon  is  anything  but 
heartening.  American  libraries  have 
been  burned  and  sacked.  Anti-Amer¬ 
icanism  has  run  high.  Such  are  the 
returns  of  our  foreign  aid  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  regrettably  such  reaction  is 
all  too  typical.  We  have  helped  erect 
cotton  mills  and  flour  mills  in  Korea; 
and  we  have  handed  out  American  tax 
dollars  to  purchase  and  install  automatic 
looms  in  many,  many  foreign  textile 
mills. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  citizens 
knqw  that  United  States  Treasury  checks 
have  been  given  to  foreign  governments 
for  budget  support?  Our  municipalities 
and  States  are  struggling  to  meet  cur¬ 
rent  necessities — our  national  debt  is  go¬ 
ing  up  and  up — yet  we  are  told  that  we 
are  justified  in  taking  tax  money  for 
budget  support  in  some  foreign  country. 
How  far  are  we  to  carry  this  soi’t  of  reck¬ 
less  thinking  and  spending?  Until  our 
country  is  completely  broke  and  bank¬ 
rupt? 
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It  would  take  days  to  list  all  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  extravagance,  waste,  and  mis¬ 
use  of  foreign  aid  funds.  Again  and 
again  Members  of  our  Congress  have 
spoken  out  against  various  aspects  of  the 
foreign  giveaway  program. 

Many  Senators  who  have  visited  for¬ 
eign  countries  on  their  return  to  the 
Senate  have  reported  on  their  visits  time 
and  time  again.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  report  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI,  who  reported 
to  the  Senate,  after  traveling  the  world 
over,  on  the  condition  we  are  in  because 
of  our  giveaway  program  and  the  ene¬ 
mies  we  have  in  foreign  countries  on 
account  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  we  must 
call  a  halt  to  the  handouts,  giveaways, 
and  aid  to  foreign  nations. 

Have  my  colleagues  asked  themselves 
and  the  taxpayers  these  questions : 

Do  you  want  your  tax  dollars  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  support  foreign  regimes  which 
say  they  are  opposed  to  communism, 
but  whose  ultimate  goal  is  identical  with 
communism,  such  as  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Yugoslavia? 

Do  you  want  our  dollars  handled  by 
a  group  of  internationalists  whose  first 
thoughts  are  for  some  foreign  ideology, 
whose  last  thoughts — if  ever — are  of 
America’s  interests,  and  whose  goals  are 
to  see  how  many  foreign  cars  or  foreign 
textile  products  they  can  send  to  our 
country  while  our  own  people  go 
unemployed? 

Do  you  want  your  America  to  play 
poker  with  foreign  nations  in  which  we 
put  up  the  stakes  and  chronically  lose 
everything  because  the  rules  are  not  our 
own  rules  and  the  results  are  decided 
against  us  in  advance? 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  the 
people  of  our  great  Nation  will  not  be 
brainwashed  into  accepting  foreign  aid 
as  necessary  and  in  our  own  interest 
when  actually  the  reverse  is  true.  Our 
country  is  becoming  bankrupt  at  home 
and  losing  friends  abroad,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  this  foreign-aid  program.  We 
are  weakening  our  Nation,  depriving  our 
citizens  of  worthwhile  projects;  and  for 
what?  To  follow  the  road  to  self- 
destruction,  I  fear. 

What  can  we  do?  At  the  moment  we 
can  render  our  taxpayers  and  our  Na¬ 
tion  a  great  seiwice  by  refusing  to  sup¬ 
port  this  latest  giveaway  proposal.  Next, 
we  can  begin  to  act  like  Americans  again 
and  heed  the  admonitions  and  advice 
of  our  first  President  in  his  Farewell 
Address. 

Finally,  we  can,  and  must,  turn  the 
confusion  and  waste  of  a  distrustful  and 
moth-eaten  foreign  policy  of  dollars  into 
a  virile,  stable,  and  lasting  foreign 
policy  constructed  upon  mutual  protec¬ 
tion  and  mutual  trust.  Without  such  a 
change  we  are  doomed  to  bankruptcy 
and  eventual  scorn  and  hatred  such  as 
the  world  has  not  seen  since  the  Roman 
Empire  crumbled  apart. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  first  plea  which 
came  to  the  Senate.  It  was  a  plea  that 
we  permit  England  to  borrow  $3,750  mil¬ 
lion.  I  spoke  against  it,  telling  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  the  time  we  would  never  get  the 
money  back  and  that  we  would  never  re¬ 
ceive  interest  on  it.  As  Senators  know, 
we  did  not  charge  any  interest  for  a  long 
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time.  The  fii'st  time  interest  fell  due, 
England  came  running  to  us,  asking  us 
not  to  require  them  to  pay  the  interest. 
We  with  a  big  heart  gave  them  that  privi¬ 
lege.  A  bill  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate  which  extended  the  time  per¬ 
mitted  England  for  payment.  At  the 
same  time  England,  from  the  standpoint 
of  internal  affairs,  was  in  far  better  shape 
financially  than  the  United  States. 

We  let  that  go  by.  That  was  another 
giveaway.  I  am  predicting  that  when  we 
collect  the  first  loan  to  England — that 
$3,750  million — it  will  be  a  cold  day  in 
August.  ' 

Mr.  ALLOTT  and  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
explain  the  situation  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

I  yielded  the  fioor  some  hour  ago  so 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
might  deliver  his  address.  At  that  time 
I  asked  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
recognized  at  the  termination  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  address. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  desires 
to  make  some  insertions  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
him.  I  have  a  rather  short  speech  which 
should  take  10  or  12  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
wait  my  turn.  The  Senator  has  been 
most  courteous  with  other  Senators.  I 
do  not  want  to  impose  upon  the  Senator’s 
time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
proceeding  with  the  remarks  which  I 
have  prepared  concerning  a  different 
matter,  I  should  like  to  comment  that  I 
hope,  during  the  next  few  days,  to  an¬ 
swer  the  remarks  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina.  The  hour 
is  late.  I  know  not  only  the  Senators 
but  the  staff  members  are  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  long  weekend, 
so  ,I  shall  not  now  pursue  the  matter. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  why  we 
have  not  been  more  successful  with  our 
foreign-aid  program  and  why  few  people 
understand  it.  It  is  inconceivable  in 
this  day  and  age  that  anyone  could  be¬ 
lieve  we  could  erect  a  wall  aroimd  the 
United  States — that  we  could  do  with¬ 
out  tin  from  Malaya;  that  we  could  do 
without  rubber  from  Africa,  South 
America,  and  East  India;  and  that  we 
could  do  without  other  rare  materials, 
including  oil. 

I  find  it  a  little  hard  to  understand, 
since  all  the  information  is  available, 
how  such  a  position  can  be  considered 
rational  in  this  day  and  age.  I  find  it 
hard  to  understand,  particularly  when  I 
realize  that  the  States  of  the  area  from 
which  the  Senator  comes  have  lowered 
taxes  and  given  tax  preferences  in  order 
to  bring  textile  industries  to  the  South¬ 
ern  States  while  taking  them  away  from 
other  States. 

I  find  it  hard  to  understand  when  I 
know,  as  the  Senator  must  know,  that 
we  export  $20  billion  worth  of  goods 
every  year,  and  import  only  $13  billion 
worth  of  goods.  This  export  program 
brings  employment  to  5i/4  million  people. 
I  am  speaking  of  5 '4  million  people. 
There  is  a  recession.  No  one  is  unaware 


of  the  recession.  My  own  State  perhaps 
happens  to  be  more  favored  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  for  that  we  are  truly  grateful. 
Five  and  a  half  million  people  wpuld  be 
thrown  out  of  emplosunent  if  our  export 
trade  should  cease.  That  is  no  unsub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  employment  to  be 
considered. 

I  cannot  quite  bring  myself  to  under¬ 
stand  how  we  can  disregard  the  poor 
countries  of  the  world  which  are  trying 
desperately  to  gain  for  themselves  the 
things  we  haye  had  so  long.  I  care  not 
whether  the  color  of  the  people  is  black, 
brown,  or  yellow.  All  one  needs  to  do  is 
talk  with  some  of  those  people  to  find  out 
how  much  they  desire  the  things  we  have. 

I  think  perhaps  this  is  a  good  time  to 
point  out  that  during  my  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Interparliamentai’y 
Union  I  have  had  occasion,  and  I  have 
made  the  occasion,  to  talk  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  many  of  the  still  underpz’ivileged 
countries,  such  as  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Thailand,  the  East  Indies,  the 
Sudan,  Ghana,  and  many  others.  I  am 
convinced  that  most  of  the  people  of 
those  coimtries  want  essentially  the 
things  which  we  wanted  bad  enough  to 
fight  for  and  bad  enough  to  cause  us 
to  stage  a  tea  party  in  Boston  Harbor. 

First  of  all,  those  people  want  a  full 
stomach,  and  with  that  the  things 
which  go  with  a  full  stomach — educa¬ 
tion,  housing,  and  medical  facilities. 

The  second  thing  those  people  want  is 
the  right  for  their  countries  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  nations  among  the  family  of 
nations. 

The  third  thing  those  people  want  is 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  in  their  own 
way  and  in  their  fonn  a  kind  of  self- 
government  which  satisfies  them.  We 
have  no  right  to  dictate  the  form. 

If  the  United  States  of  America  helps 
those  people  fulfill  these  three  ambi¬ 
tions,  it  will  violate  no  long  cherished 
traditions  or  beliefs  of  its  own.  If  we 
do  so  we  will  only  build  up  our  own 
cherished  beliefs  and  ideals.  This  is 
the  essential  principle  of  American 
policy. 

President  Eisenhower  talked  about 
being  sloganed  to  death.  I  suppose  the 
,  opponents  believe  that  if  they  yell  “give¬ 
away”  long  enough  they  will  slogan  this 
policy  to  death.  This  foreign  aid  policy 
enables  the  backward,  underdeveloped, 
underprivileged  nations  of  the  world  to 
build  themselves  up,  to  be  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  resistant  to  communism.  The 
opponents  feel  if  they  call  out  “give¬ 
away  program”  long  enough  they  will 
be  able  to  wreck  the  program.  I  think 
they  will  probably  ruin  the  last  chance 
of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  these  great  undetermined, 
uncommitted  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 
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JILIZAlffON  OF  THE  Mil 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  ALLO'rrr’'‘'li4rjJPr^dent,  on  May 
26,  Monday  ofJ;feisS«>€^  the  Senator/ 
from  Mont3.aarTMr.  MuRniT^i.^  request^ 
intro^jie^a  S.  3892.  This  is  tn^'-atiminj 
istrffUon  bill  to  stabilize  productioii' 


copper,  lead,  zinc,  acid-grade  fluorspa 
nd  tungsten  from  domestic  mines 
roviding  for  stabilization  payments 
roducers  of  ores  or  concentrates  ibf 
ttese  commodities. 

send  to  the  desk  intended  to  be  pfro- 
pdsed  by  me  amendments  to  S.  389? 
doyso,  Mr.  President,  in  full  awar^ 
my  distinguished  colleagues 
our  miners  are  in  trouble. 
ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  /  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  nfcinted, 
and  appropriately  referred;  ana,  with¬ 
out  ODjection,  the  amendments /will  be 
printeH  in  the  Record,  together  fffith  the 
sectiomby-section  analysis. 

The  amendments  were  referyed  to  the 
Commiraee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af¬ 
fairs,  as  follows: 

On  tlieyfirst  page,  between  li/ies  2  and  3, 
Insert  “Ti«e  I." 

On  the  :Mst  page,  line  3,  strike  out  “That 
this”  and  ynsert  in  lieu  th/reof  “Sec.  1. 
This.” 

On  page  it  line  21,  strike /out  “act”  and 
insert  in  lieutthereof  “title.” 

At  the  enAof  the  bill  ir^ert  a  new  title 
as  follows : 

"Title  111 

“Sec.  21.  Thfee  is  appropriated  for  each 
fiscal  year,  beanning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  3o\  1959,  an  amount  equal  to 
70  percent  of  the  gross  receipts  from  duties 
imposed  under  paragraphs  391,  392,  393  and 
394  of  the  Tariffy Act  ck  1930,  as  amended, 
during  the  periodUanuAry  1  to  December  31, 
both  Inclusive,  preceding  the  beginning  of 
each  such  fiscal  y^r  J  Such  sums  shall  be 
available  until  expemaed  and  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  a  sepaxatey^nd  that  shall  be  used 
by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  this  title. 

“Ssc.  22.  In  additU9|n  to  any  payments  un¬ 
der  title  I  of  this  /aat,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  limited  tonnAga  payments,  upon  pre¬ 
sentation  of  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  of 
a  sale  of  newly  imnedyores,  or  concentrates 
produced  therefrom — 

“  ( 1 )  to  producers  of  Idad, 

“(a)  as  long  ah  the  market  price  for  com¬ 
mon  lead  at  New  York,  NL  Y.,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretaiw,  is  at  oi  below  14%  cents 
per  pound,  at /the  rate  oV  1.6875  cents  per 
pound  on  not/to  exceed  3^0  tons  per  quar¬ 
ter  per  producer;  or 

“(b)  as  lorJg  as  the  mar&t  price  is  above 
14%  cents  per  pound  but  is  below  17  cents 
per  pound,  at  the  rate  prodded  in  preced¬ 
ing  clause  (A)  reduced  by  aii  amount  equal 
to  75  percent  of  the  amount  py  which  such 
market  price  exceeds  14%  cents  per  pound, 
on  not  tcy  exceed  350  tons  p^  quarter  per 
producer;/and 

“(c)  nA  payment  shall  be  mate  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  moducers  of 
lead  when  such  market  price  k  equal  to, 
or  exceeds,  17  cents  per  pound; 

“(2)  to  producers  of  zinc, 

“(a)/as  long  as  the  market  priced  for  prime 
western  zinc  at  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,yas  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary,  is  at  or  below  12% 
cents  per  pound,  at  the  rate  of  0.9^5  cents 
per  pound  on  not- to  exceed  350  ■mns  per 
quarter  per  producer;  or 

(b)  as  long  as  such  market  price  ik  above 
12%  cents  per  pound  but  i^  below  14V4  cents 
p^  pound,  at  the  rate  provided  in  pr^eding 
clause  (a)  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
5p  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  Buch 
larket  price  exceeds  12%  cents  per  pound, 
fcn  not  to  exceed  350  tons  per  quarteryper 
producer;  and 

‘(c)  no  payment  shall  be  made  under  tte 
provisions  of  this  section  to  producers  W  ' 
zinc  when  such  market  price  is  equal  to  Vr 
exceeds  14%  cents  per  pound. 

“Sec.  23.  Out  of  funds  made  available  fo^ 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  not  expended 
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decision  to  retaliate  will  go  to  lower  echelon 
oncers.  There  will  be  no  time  for  consulta- 
tlob  with  high  government  officials,  and  this 
wll^tiultlply  the  risks  of  warfare  through 
mist^e  or  accident. 

The'WPA  report  makes  an  observation 
about  cWn  bombs  which  are  so  much  In 
the  news^ince  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  InslstKlt  needs  to  continue  testing  to 
develop  suclrNbombs.  We  have  been  told  that- 
great  advancei^ave  been  made  In  this  direc¬ 
tion.  and  that  wr  bombs  are  now  96  percent 
clean.  The  report  says  this: 

“A  10-megaton  ^eapon  which  derived  96 
percent  of  Its  energV  from  fusion  and  4  per¬ 
cent  from  fission — th^t  Is.  a  96  percent  clean 
bomb — would  release  ^le  same  amount  of 
dirty  fission  fragments  Np'^'iced  by  20  Naga- 
saki-slze  fission  bombs. 

That  gives  some  idea  orShow  clean  these 
so-called  clean  bombs  reall\  are. 

Just  how  our  proposal  foK  Arctic  aerial 
inspection  would  give  the  Unit^  States  full 
protection  has  been  somewhat  ^zzllng.  It 
might  work  against  bombers,  but  ^at  about 
missiles?  The  latter  can  be  fired  hom  out¬ 
side  the  inspection  area,  and  even  ft  prop¬ 
erly  Identified,  travel  faster  than  th^time 
it  would  take  to  Intercept  them.  The'NPA 
report  observes  that  to  “see  an  ICBM  ni^e 
cone  at  the  distance  required  to  take  eff^ 
tive  counteraction  has  been  said  to  be  a^ 
‘difficult  as  seeing  a  golf  ball  with  the  con¬ 
ventional  defense  radar  at  a  distance  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miles.’  ’’ 

Given  proper  identification  and  the  time 
to  react,  there  is  the  further  problem  of  how 
to  destroy  the  nuclear  warhead  so  that  it 
will  do  no  damage  below.  This  would  have 
to  be  done,  according  to  the  NPA  study,  at  a 
height  of  50,000  feet.  Antimissile  missiles,  on 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  also 
working  hard,  will  have  to  be  designed  so 
they  will  not  set  off  the  nuclear  warhead  on 
contact. 

When  ICBM’s  become  available  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  the  NPA  experts  say  It  will  then  be  pos-y 
slble  for  an  aggressor  to  make  saturation 
attacks  with  full  likelihood  that  one  or  mojffe 
missiles,  which  would  be  enough,  will  hit  tfce 
target.  / 

Such  are  some  of  the  complications  /hat 
make  arms  control  In  this  nuclear  agy  akin 
to  chasing  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  eM  of  a 
rainbow.  And  the  NPA  study  conduces  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  optimistic /hat  de¬ 
fense  will  keep  up  with  offense  in  t^  decades 
ahead.  / 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  12,  19581 
Without  Arms  Consol 

Any  tendency  to  regard  t^  arms  control 
deadlock  with  the  Soviet  Ujfion  as  hopeless 
needs  to  be  measured  gainst  the  sure 
knowledge  that  the  longen^ome  start  is  de¬ 
layed  the  more  difficult  Mective  control  be¬ 
comes.  That  is  the  ess/ntial  meaning  of  a 
new  report  by  an  export  committee  of  the 
National  Planning  As^clation,  1970  Without 
Arms  Control.  The  /eport  is  probably  the 
most  intensive  nonoiassiflcd  examination  of 
the  problem  yet  pybllshed,  and  it  is  unde¬ 
niably  gloomy.  / 

Projecting  the/  development  of  weapons 
systems  on  botl/  sides,  the  study  notes  the 
increasing  prowctlon  problems  with  sub¬ 
marine-based  Alssiles,  “suitcase”  bombs  and 
toxicological  >warf are;  with  the  spread  of  nu¬ 
clear  weapcm  capability  to  additional  coun¬ 
tries,  makmg  identification  of  the  source  of 
any  attaclf  far  more  doubtful;  with  the  use 
of  spaceiTor  military  purposes,  particularly 
survelllTOce.  The  development  of  new  weap¬ 
ons  sKtems,  barring  some  fundamental 
chanaf  in  the  strategy  of  deterrence,  will 
necewtate  huge  numbers  of  new  defensive 
weamns — and  the  danger  to  humanity  will 
with  the  concept  of  automatic  retalla- 
ty&n  which  may  eliminate  all  discretion.  Of 
Interest  In  the  clean  weapon  controversy, 
Abe  report  asserts  that  a  10-megaton  weapon 


96  percent  clean  would  still  produce  20  times/ 
the  radioactive  fallout  of  the  atomic  bornD 
dropped  on  Nagasaki.  / 

Since  the  study  is  concerned  with  deject¬ 
ing  the  problem  rather  than  with  f urnl^ing 
specific  answers.  It  make  no  very  concrete 
recommendations  except  for  the  estsmiish- 
ment  of  a  scientific  advisory  comnmtee  in 
the  United  Nations  to  keep  abrea^  of  the 
expanding  technical  jiroblems  of  .^ms  con¬ 
trol.  This  would  be  useful,  althou^  it  seems 
apparent  that  direct  negotlatio^  between 
the  Western  nuclear  powers  aiyi  the  Soviet 
Union  offer  the  most  immedia^  chance  of  a 
start.  Especially  significant  m  this  connec¬ 
tion  is  the  study’s  observat^n  that  “a  dis¬ 
armament  agreement  can  banvorse  than  use¬ 
less  unless  it  provides  for  safeguards  against 
violations  and  unless  it  Affectively  assures 
national  security.  Its  puAose  is  to  diminish, 
not  increase  risks.  HoArever,  it  would  be 
grossly  unrealistic  for  /ny  nation  to  assume 
that  no  risks  Inhere  iyt  the  present  situation. 
[There  are  too  maiw  risks  in  the  present 
situation  to  rely  oa  a  leisurely  pursuit  for 
perfection]  in  thaf  vaguely  distant  future. 
Indeed,  each  yea^  delay  sees  further  devel¬ 
opments  of  mu/ary  technology  which,  in 
turn,  makes  a  mlr  and  workable  agreement 
harder  to  reacm”  (Matter  in  brackets  ours.) 

It  is  this  oompelling  point  of  increasing 
difficulty  th/t,  in  our  judgment,  makes  so 
^barren  the  ^1-or-nothing  approach  taken  by 
^airman /strauss  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Cotomissmn  and  those  who  share  his  views. 
In  ^Ik  at  the  National  Press  Club  on 
ThurSd/y,  Mr.  Strauss  really  did  very  little 
more  til^n  expose  his  secrecy  mania;  despite 
the  p/s^oasts  of  publicity  on  American  nu- 
cleajf  testk  precise  times  of  approximately 
ha^  the  t^s  in  the  current  Pacific  series 
wUl  not  be  ^sclosed  because  it  might  give 
tao  much  iNormatlon  to  the  Russians. 
Meanwhile  Mr.^rauss  argues  for  continued 
^sting  to  perfe^  more  sophisticated  wea¬ 
pons.  There  may've  plausible  reasons  for 
this  under  some  sort  of  limitation;  but  the 
undeniable  fact  is  tmt  both  the  continua¬ 
tion  and  the  refusal  t^announce  tests  adds 
to  the  ultimate  difflculty'^f  control. 

No  one  needs  to  emphaWze  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  been  recalcitrant  But  they  have 
offered,  in  connection  with  tnWr  own  suspen¬ 
sion  of  nuclear  tests,  to  accep\some  sort  of 
inspection.  It  seems  to  us  Inctedible  fool¬ 
ishness  for  the  administration  ifet  to  take 
up  this  offer,  in  a  realistic  propo^l  of  its 
own,  as  a  means  of  getting  inspectioiNtarted. 
As  the  debate  continues  in  the  administra¬ 
tion,  the  National  Planning  Association  Vudy 
of  the  consequences  of  doing  nothing  w^ld 
make  extremely  pertinent  reading.  \ 

AID  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  commending  very  strongly  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  with  respect  to  aid  to  India.  I 
•  am  most  happy  to  note  that  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  these  two  fine  Senators 
has  been  supported  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  and  that  adequate  aid 
to  India  is  now  provided  in  the  pending 
mutual  security  bill. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  a  most  helpful 
comment  on  this  subject,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks,  a  newspaper  article  en¬ 
titled  “Kennedy-Cooper  Proposal  for 
India  Could  Bring  Democracy  Key  Vic¬ 
tory”;  and  in  that  connection  I  point 


out  that  the  word  “democracy,”  as  used 
in  the  headline,  is  used  in  a  nonpartisan 
sense.  The  article  is  a  syndicated  one 
which  was  prepared  for  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Alliance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kennedy-Cooper  Proposal  for  India  Could 

Bring  Democracy  Key  Victory — Reds 

Lurking  To  Pounce  if  Industrialization 

Proves  Failure 

(Editor’s  Note. — The  writer,  professor  of 
economic  history  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  a  staff  member  of  the 
Center  for  International  Studies,  is  an  “ex¬ 
pert’s  expert.”  He  Is  a  coauthor  of  The 
Dynamics  of  Soviet  Society,  the  Prospects 
for  Communist  China,  and  A  Proposal:  Key 
to  an  Effective  Foreign  Po^cy.  He  Is  a  Yale 
graduate  and  brother  of  Prof.  Eugene  V. 
Rostow,  dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School.) 

(By  W.  W.  Rostow) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — When  they  come  to 
1958,  historians  will  have  plenty  u)  write 
about.  This  his  been  a  year  of  missiles  and 
earth  satellites,  of  economic  recession,  of 
debate  on  how  to  reorganize  the  Pentagon. 
It  has  been  a  year  when  the  market  for  big 
cars  caved  in,  and  when  the  Giants  and 
Dodgers  opened  on  the  west  coast.  It  will 
shortly  become  a  year  of  noisy  congressional 
elections. 

Historians  may  judge,  however,  that  the 
most  important  issue  of  1958  was  whether  or 
not  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  proposed  by  Democratic  Senators  John 
KENNEDY.'of  Massachusetts,  and  John  Sher¬ 
man  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  did  or  did  not  get 
through  Congress. 

This  amendment  concerns  India.  It  does 
not  require  any  additional  appropriation  of 
money  this  year.  Nevertheless,  the  passage 
or  failure  of  pass^e  of  this  amendment  will 
have  Important  historical  consequences.  It 
will  affect  the  outcome  of  the  Indian  second 
5-year  plan  and  with  it,  the  fate  of  the 
democratic  process  in  the  world’s  largest 
democracy.  It  will  affect  the  outcome  of 
the  ideological  race  between  Communist 
China  and  democratic  India,  and  the 
struggle  between  communism  and  democ¬ 
racy  throughout  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Africa.  It  will  even  strongly  influence  fu¬ 
ture  relations  between  the  United 'States,  its 
western  European  allies,  and  Japan. 

What  have  the  Senators  proposed?  Why 
should  it  have  any  such  grandiose  signifi¬ 
cance? 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  LOANS 

The  amendment  is  simple  enough.  It 
would  be  an  expression  of  Congress  that  the 
industrialization  of  India  under  political 
democracy  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States:  and  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  should  initiate  negotiations 
looking  to  the  long-term  international  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Indian  effort. 

Specifically,  Senators  Kennedy  and  Cooper 
have  suggested  that  a  group  of  men  of  the 
stature  of  John  McCloy  (board  chairman  of 
the  Dhase  Manhattan  Bank)  and  Sir  Oliver 
Franks  (former  British  Ambassador  in  Wash¬ 
ington)  should  go  to  India,  sit  down  with 
responsible  members  of  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  work  out  what  would  be  required 
in  the  way  of  long-term  loans  for  the  success 
of  the  Indian  industrialization  effort. 

On  the  basis  of  such  Information  they 
would  work  out  an  arrangement  In  which 
Japan,  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  would  share 
in  providing  the  loans  (and  technical  as¬ 
sistance)  necessary  to  do  the  job.  ’The 
American  share  in  this  international  ar¬ 
rangement  would  come  before  Congress  for 
approval  next  year. 
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This  straightforward  proposal  Is,  never¬ 
theless,  packed  with  high  drama,  for  both 
the  Indian  second  6 -year  plan  and  Indian 
democracy  stand  at  a  critical  point. 

PROGRESS  MADE 

Economically,  much  progress  has  been 
made.  The  first  5-year  plan  (1952-56) 
raised  the  Indian  national  income  by  nearly 
18  percent,  outstripping  the  rise  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  giving  the  Indian  people  a  sense 
of  hope  and  of  forward  momentum.  This 
first  phase  of  the  Indian  effort  concentrated 
on  raising  food  production.  The  second  5- 
year  plan  aims  to  take  a  decisive  step  toward 
the  industrialization  of  India  which,  in  the 
long  pull,  is  necessary  if  the  low  standard  of 
living  is  to  be  raised. 

At  the  moment  the  second  5-year  plan — 
now  near  the  close  of  its  second  year — is 
in  grave  danger.  It  has  already  been  cut 
back  and  may  have  to  be  cut  back  further. 
And  this  could  have  the  most  serious  po¬ 
litical  effects. 

The  reason  for  this  cutback  lies  in  1  un¬ 
favorable  and  1  extremely  hopeful  circum¬ 
stance. 

In  part  the  plan  is  Imperiled  by  poor 
harvests  which  reduced  supplies  of  food 
available  in  India  and  forced  the  increased 
import  of  grain  to  prevent  starvation. 

But  the  major  cause  of  the  Indian  foreign- 
exchange  crisis  is  a  startling  and  exciting 
fact:  To  everyone’s  surprise,  the  private-en¬ 
terprise  sector  of  the  Indian  economy  has 
moved  ahead  so  fast  that  it  used  up  in  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half  the  foreign  exchange 
allotted  to  it  for  a  5-year  period. 

The  Indian  Government  now  has  been 
forced  to  ration  foreign  exchange  to  private 
enterprise.  It  did  this  because  India  must 
import  large  amounts  of  equipment  for  rail¬ 
roads  and  electric  powerplants  and  other 
items  it  needs  to  build  the  framework  within 
which  an  industrial  system  can  grow.  The 
competition  for  foreign  exchange  is  not  be¬ 
tween  capitalist  and  socialist  sectors  of  the 
Indian  economy.  It  is  between  the  essential 
overheads  for  an  Industrial  society  and  its 
manufacturing  sector:  between  railway  en¬ 
gines  and  machine  tools. 

PACE  SLOWED 

In  the  face  of  this  conflict  the  Indian 
Government  has  been  forced  to  slow  down 
the  pace  of  industrialization  at  a  moment  of 
great  promise. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indian  Communist'  Party 
has  been  building  its  case  on  the  claim  that 
neither  democracy  nor  Indian  association 
with  the  United  States  and  the  West  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  seeing  India  through  the  transition 
from  an  Impoverished  agricultural  society  to 
a  modern  industrialized  one.  Already  the 
loss  of  momentum  and  morale  has  permitted 
the  Indian  Communists  two  major  successes, 
one  in  the  state  of  Kerala,  the  other  in 
Bombay. 

To  the  North  the  Chinese  Communists, 
forcing  the  pace  of  investment  in  their  police 
state,  are  making  great  industrial  progress. 
But  this  progress  is  attained  at  the  cost  of 
collectivizing  the  peasant — who  makes  up 
about  three-quarters  of  the  Chinese  popu¬ 
lation — and  at  the  cost  of  relative  stagnation 
In  agricultural  output. 

If  the  Indian  second  5-year  plan  should 
fail  and  the  Chinese  Communists  should 
achieve  substantial  success — even  at  the  cost 
of  great  human  suffering — a  billion  human 
beings  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
free  world,  including  the  Indians,  may  well 
conclude  that  whatever  its  moral  virtues,  the 
technique  of  democracy  and  the  diplomacy  of 
association  with  the  United  States  and  the 
West  are  Inappropriate  for  a  country  seeking 
to  modernize  its  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  well-balanced 
agricultural  and  industrial  plan  of  India 
should  succeed  in  the  next  4  or  5  years,  we 
will  be  able  to  confront  the  Communists  in 
China  and  throughout  the  world  with  the 
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fact  that  secret  police  and  forced  labor  and 
starvation  are  not  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  modernization  of  an  underdeveloped 
society;  and  that  the  method  of  consent  at 
home  and  of  association  with  the  free  world 
abroad  can  do  the  job. 

STAKES  HIGH 

If  this  can  be  demonstrated  between  now 
and,  let  us  say,  1962,  the  last  serious  basis 
for  the  Ideological  appeal  of  communism 
will  have  ended;  for  while  communism  is 
largely  discredited  in  the  more  developed 
parts  of  the  world,  many  of  the  political  lead¬ 
ers  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa  be 
lieve,  or  half -believe,  that  only  ruthless 
Communist  methods  can  quickly  bring 
about  the  changes  necessary  for  a  poor 
stagnant  country  to  achieve  steady  econom¬ 
ic  growth  and  progress. 

Even  more  is  at  stake,  however,  in  the 
Cooper-Kennedy  amendment.  Its  passage 
could  contribute  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  and  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  American  relations  with  Japan.  In 
part  the  regeneration  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  must  take  a  military  form  and  must 
reflect  a  tightening  of  the  common  effort  In 
the  face  of  the  expanding  Soviet  ability  to 
deliver  nuclear  weapons  with  missiles.  lii 
part,  however,  the  association  between  the 
United  States,  Western  Europe,  and  Japan 
must  be  based  on  the  creation  of  an  effective 
alternative  to  colonialism. 

A  new  basis  must  be  found  for  relating  the 
richer  parts  of  the  free  world  to  the  aspiring 
peoples  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa. 

Such  a  new  basis  for  association  may  in¬ 
clude  anticommunism;  but  it  must  also  in¬ 
volve  effective  long-term  aid  in  loans  and 
technical  assistance  to  those  underdeveloped 
areas  which  seriously  wish  to  develop  their 
economy. 

NEED  CKITICAL,  URGENT 

India  is  clearly  the  place  to  start.  Not 
only  is  India’s  need  critical  and  urgent,  but 
India  represents  40  percent  of  the  total 
problem;  that  is,  some  400  million  of  the  : 
billion  human  beings  who  live  in  underde 
veloped  areas  of  the  free  world  live  in  India. 

More  than  that,  India’s  connection  with 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  with  the 
Colombo  plan  organization  have  already 
cleared  the  way  for  the  kind  of  joint  effort 
which  is  required. 

Finally,  the  experience  of  setting  up  a  co 
operative  International  program  in  India 
could  furnish  a  useful  guide  for  a  more  gen 
eral  effort  which  might  later  embrace  the 
rest  of  free  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa. 

In  short,  the  enterprise  proposed  by  Sena¬ 
tors  Kennedy  and  Cooper  gives  the  indus¬ 
trialized  nations  of  the  free  world  the  chance 
to  give  an  essential  new  dimension  to  the 
free  world  alliance,  and  to  begin  to  define  an 
alternative  to  colonialism  around  which  the 
whole  free  world  could  rally. 

In  a  year  of  congressional  elections  and  of 
recession,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  is 
seeking  also  to  get  its  military  house  in 
order  in  the  face  of  a  new,  somewhat  un¬ 
expected  and  lethal  challenge,  it  would  be 
understandable  if  the  United  States  were  to 
postpone  taking  the  initiative  in  India,  that 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Cooper  propose.  It 
would  be  understandable  if  we  do  this;  but 
history  is  unforgiving. 

The  situation  in  India  could  disintegrate 
so  fast  that,  by  the  time  we  next  looked  up, 
we  could  be  confronted  with  a  crisis  where 
loans  could  not  help  much.  This  has  hap¬ 
pened  before  in  recent  times:  In  China, 

Egypt,  Indonesia. 

Both  those  who  bear  political  responsi¬ 
bility  in  Washington  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  as  a  whole,  bear  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  moving  now  in  relation' to  India  and  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  risk  that  Communist  pur¬ 
poses  there — which  hinge  on  the  failure  o: 
the  Indian  Industrialization  program— con' 
front  us  before  long  with  a  second  Chin 
.tragedy. 
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Iis ASTER  LOANS  TO  SMALL  BUSI- , 
NESS  CONCERNS  INJURED  BY/ 
CONDEMNATION  PROCEEDINGS 
OR  FEDERALLY  AIDED  HIGI 
AYS 

HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President/  I 


d 

RD 

the 

Business  Subcommittee  of/  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and/cur- 

bill 
nsion 


ask\unanimous  consent  to  have  pri 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Rei 
the  \t6stimony  I  presented  before 
Sma! 

Sena 

rency,\  when  it  was  considering 
(S.  3434)  on  amendment  and  ex 
of  the  Small  Business  Act. 

Thera  being  no  objection,  thef  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printe^in  the 
Record,  ^  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

ON  S.  3434  Before  the  Smali/  Business 

SUBCOMllhTTEE,  BANKING  ANd/  CURRENCY 

Committee,  United  States  s/nate.  May 

23,  1958 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  exiJress  my  ap¬ 
preciation  ta  you  for  being  Afforded  this 
opportunity  ap  testify  on  my/  bill,  S.  3434, 
which  is  amotag  the  bills  wesently  being 
considered  by  tthls  subcommjrttee  in  its  de¬ 
liberations  onUhe  amendmint  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  SmaU  Business  Aat. 

S.  3434  woul<i  amend  tha  Small  Business 
Act  by  providing  disaster^  loans  to  small 
business  concerni  which  suffer  economic  in¬ 
jury  due  to  condemnatlojl  proceedings  un¬ 
der  federally  ald^d  highway  construetion 
programs 

The  States  Highway 
State  of  Minnesota, 
brought  to  my  attentlo; 
small  businesses  have 
due  to  condemnation) 
tion  with  federally  a 


tion  programs,  and  aj 
such  businesses  have  j 
injury. 

In  view  of  the 
struction  program 


immissioner  of  the 
P.  Zimmerman, 
the  fact  that  many 
een  forced  to  move 
Iroceedings  in  connec- 
ed  highway  construc- 
a  result  thereof  many 
Offered  severe  economic 


terstate  highway  con¬ 
ow  \underway,  this  is  a 
problem  which  w^l  be  \affecting  more  and 
more  businesses  in  the  wars  ahead.  It  has 
been  estimated  tbjat  as  many  as  50,000  busi- 
irced  toVmove  from  their 
he  next  \ew  years  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  such  con/truction. 

It  is,  of  coume,  true  thdt  when  property 
is  condemned  fhe  owner  isXentltled  to  just 
/compensation./  But  it  is  a  qiflicult  question 
t  compensation  is  in  a  par- 
specially  wheii  it  is  business 
property.  Appointed  out  in  k  recent  news¬ 
paper  articl^n  this  very  subj^t : 

“Sometimis  this  can  be  v«y  tough  in¬ 
deed  on  th#  person  whose  property  is  taken. 


nesses  may  be 
current  sites  in  , 


as  to  what  ji, 
ticular  case- 


lie  Iss 
Wash! 
To 

econo. 


especially  it  it  is  a  business  pitoperty.  For 
the  courts  rarely  allow  apprai^rs  to  take 
into  coni*deration  such  items  \as  loss  of 
goodwill,  fcosts  of  moving  the  bikiness  to  a 
new  loc^ion,  or  loss  of  profits  occasioned 
by  the  move  or  the  Inability  to  start  over 
again.”  /(Condemnation  Evolves  asyHot  Pub- 
by  Phil  Yaeger  and  John  Stark, 
gton  Star,  February  14,  1958.) 
e  businessman  who  suffers  B  severe 
ic  hardship  as  a  result  of  being  forced 
to  mdve,  it  is  just  as  great  a  catastr^he  as 
destruction  of  his  property  due  to  fl^ds  or 
other  natural  disasters. 

Xtf  seems  to  me  that  a  businessmaA  wh,o 
surars  such  an  economic  Injury  should  be 
enmtled  to  receive  a  disaster  loan  froiA  the 
Sr/all  Business  Administration  just  as  hacan 
u)/der  present  law  if  he  suffers  an  economic 
jury  due  to  natural  catastrophes  such\  as 
ods  or  droughts.  The  Injury  suffered — 
ut  to  natural  causes  or  action  of  the  F»- 
ral  Government — is  in  either  case  beyond 
the  businessman’s  control. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  such  dlsV 
aster  loans  as  are  proposed  in  S.  3434  woulo 
only  be  given  when  the  SBA  determined  that\ 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  mutual  secur] 
classified  pay  bill. 


authorization  bill.  House  passed 


> 


HOUSE 

SURPLUS  FOODS,  Passed  as/reported  H,  R,  12164,  to  ^rmit  the  donation  of  surplus 
foods  to  nonprofit  sumprer  camps  for  children,  pp,  8^1-72 


2,  LIVESTOCK.  The  Agri^lture  Committee  reported  without  aihendment  H,  R.  11330,  to 

amend  the  Packers ^nd  Stockyards  Act  so  as  to  permit  marketing  agencies  to  de¬ 
duct  from  procee^  of  livestock  sales  to  finance  research  ^  sales -prompt ion 
programs  (H,  Re{^.  1840).  p,  8927 

3,  PAY  RAISE.  Mssed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  S.  734,  to  provide  a  pay  in¬ 

crease  for /classified  employees  at  an  average  of  107..  House  conferees  were 
appointed  Senate  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed,  pp,  887\-85 

4,  FORESTM.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  v^ithout  amendment  H,  R,  \1253,  to 

autl^ize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  exchange  certain  lands  and  imorove- 
me^s  of  the  Forest  Service  v;ith  the  city  of  Redding,  Calif.  (H.  Rept.  1^6), 
p/ 8928  ,  .  , 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  v;ith  ameiN 
ment  H,  R,  12226,  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation 
(H.  Rept.  1841).  pp.  8927-28 


SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Passed  as  reported  S,  2224,  to  amend  the  procedures  on  ad¬ 
vertised  and  negotiated  disposals  of  surplus  property,  pp.  8870-71 


TRAPE  agreements.  Rep.  Bailey  discussed  extension  of  the  trade  agreement^ pro- 
gr^  and  explained  the  "basic  objectives  of  the  so-called  Simpson-Davis/Dom- 


substitute  -  H.  R.  12676  -  which  will  be  offered  in  place  of  admin¬ 
istration  approved  H.  R.  12591,  when  the  House  considers  the  renewal/of  our 
trade  ^reements  later  this  week."  pp.  8925-27 


8.  ELECTRIFICA’KION;  reclamation.  The  ^^Daily  Digest"  states  as  foll^i^s;  "Committee 
on  Interior  >Md  Insular  Affairs:  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  ^d  Reclamation 
rejected  by  a\vote  of  15-13  a  motion  to  report  S*  555,  to  crastruct  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  on  ^ake  River  between  Idaho  and  Oregon.  A  mot^n  was  then  made  to 
lay  motion  to  re^nsider  S.  555  on  the  table,  and  this  wa/  adopted  by  voice 
vote."  p,  D487 


SENATE 


9. 


11. 


FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  12181,  the/dnitual  security  autaorization^ 
bill.  Sen,  Proxmire  discussed  his  amendments  to  reduce  military  assistance  an^ 
defense  support  and  transfer  these  appropriations  to  the  Defense  budget 
(p.  8844).  Sens.  Wiley,  Smith,  N.  J,,  Talmadge,  and  Javits  discussed  the  bill 
(pp.  8851-2,  8854-66) 


Received  from  the  Commission W  Chrlsti^  Social  Action,  Evangelical  United 

Brethren  Church,  a  resolution  fav^ing  atr  expanded  nonmilitary  program  of 
mutual  aid  and  programs  for  recipr^al  /foreign  trade,  p.  8843 


10.  STATEHOOD.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted 
to  Hawaii  Could  Kill  Statehood  for. 


^^lumn  "Alaska  in  the  Senate  --  Tying  It 


JothX  p,  8853 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


SMALL  BUSINESS.  Sen.  Douglas/inserted  Geo,  J, 'Durger*s,  vice  president,  Nat’l 
Federation  of  Independent  ^slness,  statement  b^ore  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  pp,  A49^-80 

Rep,  Multer  inserted  >6  proposed  5-point  plan  to\iurb  the  recession  and  aid 
small  business,  p.  A5P22 


12.  FARM  INCOME.  Extens^n  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Coad  inserting  an  article,  "Guard 
Against  Too  Much  Optimism,"  and  stating  it  points  up  the^act  that  "there  may 
well  be  the  urge^y  on  the  part  of  some  of  ns  to  get  optio^tlc  for  rather 
obvious  reason^ at  a  time  when  we  should  be  gratefully  cautrous,"  pp,  A4980-1 
Rep,  John^/dn  inserted  an  editorial,  "Farm  Price  Squeeze  Fe^s  Unemployment," 
p.  A5001 


COTTON,  ^n,  Talmadge  inserted  an  editorial,  "Cotton  Doomed,"  opp^lng  any  re¬ 
dact  io^in  cotton  acreage  allotments,  p,  A4981 

Rep.  Gathings  inserted  an  article  discussing  the  proposals  for  a  chJtton 
prog;fam  and  the  chances  of  success  in  Congress,  p,  A4998 


14. 


FARM  PROGRAM,  Sen.  Talmadge  Inserted  two  editorials  favoring  his  farm  pro^am 
■of  payment  of  the  difference  between  the  sales  price  and  100%  of  partly  witi 
no  acreage  or  production  controls,  p,  A4984 


FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  pctter  inserted  a  Cononerce  Department  report,  with  tables, 
on  the  softwood  plywood  Industry,  to  rebut  contentions  that  imports  of  hardwood 
plywood  were  harming  U,  S,  industry,  pp.  A4985-6 
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Rev.  Melville  D.  Nesbit,  ifr.,  pastor, 
Clarendon  Presbyterian  Chur^  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  Almighty  God,  who  niakest 
thyself  known  in  the  stillness,  anavwho 
hearest  the  cry  of  every  sincere  hearr\be 
present  in  our  midst  this  day,  opening 
us  the  majesty  of  Thy  person,  convincing 
us  of  Thy  will,  guiding  our  minds  and  our 
hands  to  fulfill  Thy  purposes. 

Make  us  to  remember  the  vastness  of 
Thy  overarching  power,  the  needs  of  our 
brethren  worldwide,  the  high  privilege 
and  responsibility  that  are  ours,  as 
elected  instruments  of  Thine  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  each  Senator,  the 
State  and  constituency  thus  represented. 
Grant  the  guidance  of  Thy  holy  spirit  to 
each  one,  that  he  may  serve  the  cause 
and  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  In  our 
deliberations,  keep  us  from  the  petty,  the 
vindictive,  the  sectional.  Lead,  even 
through  us,  this  our  native  land.  We 
ask  it  in  Thy  name,  who  rulest  supreme 
over  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  and  by  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  reading  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  May^ 
29, 1958,  was  dispensed  with. 

LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DU^NG 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  i^der  the 
rule,  there  will  be  the  usu^  morning 
hour  for  the  introduction  of  bUls  and  the 
transaction  of  other  routine  business.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  Ufiat  statements 
in  connection  therewitly  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  rfo  tempore.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is jio  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  CjW^UNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRE^DENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  ^senate  the  following  letters, 
which  w^  referred  as  indicated: 

Kep^t  on  Working  Capital  Funds, 
Department  of  Defense 
A  ^tter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
tra^emittlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 


the  working  capital  funds  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment,  dated  June  30,  1957  (with  an  accom¬ 
panying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Extension  of  Period  in  Which  Certain 
Officers  Must  Be  Retired  or  Separated 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propqjfed 
legislation  to  extend  the  period  In  ■^Ich 
irarrant  officers  who  have  twice  faU«d  of 
Section  for  promotion,  must  be  r^red  or 
serrated  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ; 
to  t^  Committee  on  Armed  Servica 
Amendment  of  Motor  VEHiCLySAFETY  Re¬ 
sponsibility  Act  of  DiSTRiCTyOF  Columbia 
A  lett^  from  the  PresUlent,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of/Columbia,  trans¬ 
mitting  a  dkaft  of  promised  legislation  to 
amend  the  M^or  Vehi^e  Safety  Responsi¬ 
bility  Act  of  the  Dismct  of  Columbia,  ap¬ 
proved  May  25,  >1954,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  (with  accoj^anying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  th^D^strlct  of  Columbia. 
Report  on  yylMiNistaATiON  of  Foreign 
Agents  Re^strattoiN  Act  of  1938,  as 
Amended 

A  letter  ftova.  the  Attorndv  General,  trans 
mitting,  j^rsuant  to  law,  ms  report  on  the 
admini^ation  of  the  Foreign^Agents  Regis¬ 
tration Act  of  1938,  as  amended^or  the  cal- 
endn year  1957  (with  accompanying  report); 
to  Committee  on  the  Judlclary> 
eport  of  Navy  Club  of  the  UnitedNStates 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  National 
Shipswriter,  Navy  Club  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Rockford.  Ill.,  transmitting,  pui;- 
suant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  club,  datec 
April  30,  1958  (with  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in¬ 
dicated  : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  State  of  Mississippi;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce ; 

“Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  148 
“Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con¬ 
gress  to  remove  discriminatory  regulations 
as  they  apply  to  transportation  by  rail¬ 
roads  in  order  that  this  vital  Industry  may 
maintain  its  place  of  usefulness  to  the 
Nation  in  times  of  peace  and  war 
“Whereas  employment  by  the  railroads  of 
this  Nation  has  dropped  to  half  of  that  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  1926-30  average  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  estimated  that  as 


many/6s  33  railroads  might  be  plunged  into 
ban^uptcy  in  1958  unless  effective  action  is 
ta^n  to  remove  restrictive  governmental 
l^islation  and  regulations  which  fail  to 
yfecognize  that  railroads  no  longer  enjoy  a 
mon6poly;  and 

“Whereas  the  railroads  are  uniquely 
adapted  to  the  quick  and  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive  shipment  of  heavy  goods  and  ma¬ 
terials  and  large  numbers  of  personnel  in 
times  of  emergency;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

’‘Resolved  by  the  State  senate  (the  house 
of  representatives  concurring  therein).  That 
we  do  hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to  re¬ 
move  discriminations  against  the  railroad 
industry;  to  make  it  no  longer  necessary 
that  they  operate  with  heavy  deficits  threat¬ 
ening  bankruptcy;  and  to  save  so  important 
an  industry  whose  Jobs,  whose  earnings,  and 
whose  usefulness  to  the  Nation  manifestly 
are  of  equal  necessity  both  in  times  of  peace 
and  war;  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  each 
member  of  the  Mississippi  delegation  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  United  States  Senate  and  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  houses  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States.” 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
John  Ford  Baecher,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  sub¬ 
mitting  a  proposed  plan  for  tax  relief,  and 
so  forth;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Commission 
Christian  Social  Action  of  the  Evangelical 
Hted  Brethren  Church,  favoring  an  ex- 
pai^ed  nonmilitary  program  of  mutual  aid 
and^ograms  for  reciprocal  foreign  trade;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Petitions  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of  the 
city  of  whst  Covina,  Calif.,  and  vicinity,  re¬ 
lating  to  tite  Presidential  veto  of  the  omni¬ 
bus  rivers  amJ  harbors  bill;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  works. 

A  telegram  in.  the  nature  of  a  petition 
from  A.  Grace  K^jg,  postmaster  at  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  expres^ig  appreciation  for  the 
approval  of  the  pos^l  pay  bill;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

A  letter  in  the  nature^of  a  memorial  from 
the  National  Board  of  too  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  the  United  States, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  signed  hv  Lilace  Reid 
Barnes,  president,  remonstrating  against  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  (S.  2646 )'^o  limit  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sup^me  Court 
in  certain  cases;  ordered  to  lie  on  ^e  table. 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
\  INTRODUCED 

^ills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intj! 
duted,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  uiw 
moiiB  consent,  the  second  time,  anji  re- 
f  err^as  follows : 

^  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request) : 

S.  saiot  A  bill  to  amend  the  acy'en titled 
“An  act  to  consolidate  the  Polic^ Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  thyMunicipal 
Court  of  fee  District  of  ColUBftbia,  to  be 
known  as  ‘^e  Municipal  Court/for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,’  to  create  ^e  Municipal 
Court  of  Appels  for  the  Disrfict  of  Colum¬ 
bia.’  and  for  other  purp>oses,/  approved  April 
1,  1942,  as  amended;  and 

S.  3929.  A  bill  'to  ame^  the  District  of 
Columbia  Businesk  CorpOTatlon  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Vistrjfct  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MDRI 
S.  J.  Res.  178.  Joint  Vesolutlon  authorizing 
the  President  of  the^hited  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  proclaim  Pe»ua^  8-14,  1959,  as  Na¬ 
tional  Children's  Mntal  Health  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  tharJudicisk 


REPEAL  AND  REDUCTION  OP  CER¬ 
TAIN  EXCISE  TAXEg— AMEND- 
MENTSy 

Mr.  HIJMPHREY  submittra  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposecl  by  him, 
to  the /ill  (S.  3799)  to  repeal  thk  manu¬ 
facturers’  excise  taxes  on  automobiles 
and  /n  parts  and  accessories,  andNjo  re- 
du^  the  manufacturers’  excise  t^  on 
jtrycks  and  buses  to  5  percent,  which  ^re 
'rraerred  to  the  Committee  on  Finamje, 
md  orc^ered  to  be  printed. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  two  amendments  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958,  and  ask  that  they 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  so  I  may 
call  them  up  at  the  proper  time. 

The  first  amendment  reduces  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  appropriation  for 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
by  $339  million  below  the  amount  re¬ 
quested  by  the  administration.  It  is 
$104  million  below  the  amount  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee.  It  is  the  same 
amount  as  the  cut  made  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  my  amendment 
concentrates  the  entire  reduction  in  the 
military-assistance  and  defense-support 
aspects  of  the  bill. 

It  has  been  established  repeatedly  that 
there  has  been  wholesale  waste  in  mili¬ 
tary  foreign  aid  to  Laos,  Cambodia,  Viet¬ 
nam,  Thailand,  and  elsewhere.  The 
only  way  Congress  can  apply  pressure  to 
eliminate  this  waste  is  by  a  reduction  in 
the  overall  appropriation.  I  think  Con¬ 
gress  has  a  clear  obligation  to  the  Ame'ri- ' 
can  taxpayer  to  stop  this  waste. 


If  adopted,  my  amendment  would 
constitute  a  directive  to  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  to  work  for  reduction  strictly  in 
the  militai'y  field. 


is  far  too  much.  As  I  have  pointed  out 
before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  today 
the  principal  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  an  economic  one;  the  masters 
of  the  Kremlin  have  seized  upon  trade 
and  aid  as  weapons  in  the  cold  war,  and 
they  are  plying  them  effectively. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  also  emphasized  that — 

Sixteen  percent  of  this  year’s  foreign  aid 
Is  in  loan  form  for  economic  development, 
and  65  percent  is  in  grant  form  for  military 
establishments  under  this  bill. 

Like  him,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  these 
proportions  reversed,  with  75  percent  in 
loans  and  25  percent  in  grants,  and  with 
economic  development  emphasized  over 
military  assistance.  I  believe  that 
money  which  has  to  be  repaid  will  be  not 
so  likely  to  be  squandered  in  waste  and 
graft. 

My  second  amendment  would  transfer 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
from  the  foreign-aid  budget  to  the  de¬ 
fense  budget. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  the 
competence  and  experience  to  judge  the 
relative  importance  of  our  various  needs 
for  military  assistance  and  defense  sup¬ 
port.  It  is  they  who  can  best  decide 
whether  a  dollar  is  spent  better  in  equip¬ 
ping  a  soldier  in  a  friendly  foreign,  coun¬ 
try  or  in  outfitting  one  of  our  own.  The 
principal  responsibility  for  such  determi¬ 
nations  already  rest  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment;  it  is  a  responsibility  which  it 
cannot  and  does  not  want  to  avoid.  My 
amendment  would  place  that  responsi¬ 
bility  clearly  where  it  belongs. 

The  major  argument  for  military  aid 
is  that  every  dollar  spent  on  it  brings 
full  value  or  more  in  defense.  If  this  is 
true,  control  of  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  military  leaders,  who  are  most 
competent  to  judge  the  defense  merits 
of  the  program. 

In  the  past  the  administration  has 
requested  that  military  assistance  and 
defense  support  be  separated  from  for¬ 
eign  aid,  and  has  made  clear  that  it 
would  do  so  again  if  there  were  a  chance 
of  congressional  approval. 

Finally,  this  is  the  fairest  and  most 
honest  way  to  present  to  the  taxpayer 
the  program  of  military  assistance  and 
defense  support.  If  it  is  for  defense  of 
America — and  it  is — it  ought  to  be  stated 
that  way,  not  as  foreign  aid,  which  it  is 
not. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  says: 

In  each  of  these  four  countries  (Korea, 
Taiwan,  Greece,  and  Turkey) ,  the  military 
assistance  program  (coupled  with  defense 
support)  enables  far  more  strength  to  be 
generated  than  if  the  same  number  of  dollars 
were  spent  on  American  forces.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  calculates  that  it  costs 
$3,515  a  year  to  maintain  an  American  soldier 
(pay,  allowances,  subsistence,  and  clothing). 
Comparable  figures  for  the  countries  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  Korea,  $302;  Taiwan,  $147; 
Greece,  $424;  and  Turkey,  $240. 


In  his  individual  views  filed  with  the  There  it  is,  Mr.  President,  stated  in 
committee  report  on  the  Mutual  Security  terms  of  American  defense,  as  it  should 
Act,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  be,  in  a  way  that  the  American  people 
FMr.  Morse]  points  out  that  78  percent  can  understand.  But  it  ought  to  be 
of  the  money  authorized  in  this  bill  is  made  ci-ystal  clear  by  taking  it  entirely 
for  the  strengthening  of  military  estab-  out  of  the  foreign-aid  bill.  The  size  and 
lishments.  I  agree  with  him  that  this  cost  of  foreign  economic  aid  will  then  be 


segregated,  so  such  aid  can  be  judged  in 
its  proper  cost  perspective  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Monday,  May  26,  I  submitted  three 
amendments,  the  purpiose  of  which  was 
to  bar  Yugoslavia,  Saudi  Arabia,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  from  any  kind 
of  aid  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1958.  Today,  I  submit  an  additional  . 
amendment  which  prohibits  the  giving 
of  any  aid  under  the  act  to  Cuba,  as 
well. 

I  am  submitting  also  2  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  intended  simply  as 
technical  corrections  to  the  3  I  sub¬ 
mitted  on  May  26.  One  of  these  bars 
aid  to  Saudi  Arabia;  the  second  does  the 
same  for  the  Dominican  Republic.  To¬ 
gether,  they  make  it  possible  for  each 
of  these  amendments  to  stand  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  others.  Thus,  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  may  vote  to  deny  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  or  Cuba,  or  to  two  or  more 
of  them,  or  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  these  amend¬ 
ments  be  printed  and  that  they  lie  on 
the  table,  so  that  I  may  call  them  up 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  lie  on  the  table. 


VDDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ART 
\CLES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN . 
APPENDIX 

Oil  request,  and  by  unanimous  ton- 
sent,\addresses,  editorials,  articles/ etc., 
were  Wdered  to  be  printed  in  tljie  Ap¬ 
pendix),  as  follows: 

BAMr.  DOUGLAS: 

Statem^t  of  George  J,  Burger,  /ice  presi¬ 
dent,  Natronal  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  bMore  the  Subcommittee  on  Piscql 
Policy  of  thk  Joint  Committee/on  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  ReporK  May  1,  1958. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania: 
Editorial  entitled  “The  /sickly  Draft.” 
published  in  a  recent  editiq/  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

By  Mr.  NEUfeERGI 

Editorial  entitle  “04  West’s  Plaque,” 
concerning  former  Govaft'nor  West’s  accom¬ 
plishments  in  Oregom  ^blished  in  the  Med¬ 
ford  (Greg.)  Mail-Triune  of  May  25,  1958. 

Article  entitled  “csnservatlon :  Indiana 
Dunes  Imperiled,”  WittVn  by  John  B.  Oakes, 
and  published  in  /the  \gunday  New  York 
Times  of  June  1,  1058. 

By  Mr.  TAI^ADGE:) 

Editorial  entitiM  “CottoJ 
lished  in  the  Afj/usta  (Ga.) 

12,  1958. 

Article  an^  editorial  on  fee  Talmadge 
farm  plan,  published  resi>ectWely,  in  the 
Gastonia  (^  C.)  Gazette  of  May  15.  and 
the  Senec:y(S.  C.)  Journal-TrlbVine  of  May 
21.  1958. 

■By Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

Edito^l  comments  on  the  deatfit  of  Car¬ 
dinal  ^ritch. 

Ediyrlal  entitled  “Foreign  Tra<Je  and 
Wisconsin,”  published  in  the  Milwukee 
Jour/al. 

By  Mr.  MURRAY: 

Article  entitled  “Idaho  Plans  for  a  Ju- 
byfee,”  written  by  Ed  Christopherson,  a^d 
rblished  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
1958. 


Doomed.”  pub- 
Shronlcle  of  May 
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pho  Is  the  pastor  of  the  Marble  Collei 
|[iate  Church  in  New  York  City,  and  wl 
the  author  of  such  outstanding  boo^s 
The  Power  of  Positive  Thinking  aad 
hife  most  recent  work,  Keep  Alive  All 
Ydbir  Life. 

the  Washington  Post  and  Tifties 
He:feld  of  Saturday,  May  31,  his  colimn, 
under  the  heading  of  “Confident  Livmg,” 
pays\  a  wonderful  tribute  to  Preadent 
Eisenhower  and  to  the  example  of/faith 
the  President  has  set  to  all  the  American 
■peoplA  This  tribute  is  entitled  /‘Faith 
Helps  Keep  Ike’s  Chin  Up.”  I  asl^nani- 
mous  consent  that  Dr.  Peale’s  commn  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Recoup  at  this 
point  inymy  remarks. 

Tlrerepeing  no  objection,  tl^  column 
was  orde^d  to  be  printed  in  tl/e  Record, 
as  follows 

Confident  I^iving  :  Faith  Helps/  Keep  Ike’s 
Chin  Up 

(By  kTorman  Vincent  Prfale) 

The  newspfcpers  these  past  mionths  have 
been  filled  A-th  news  that  /someone  has 
called  gloom  and  doom.  To  r4ad  some  com¬ 
mentators  and  editorialists,  y*u  would  think 
things  have  never  been  wors/  and  are  never 
going  to  get  bet«r. 

I  don’t  shareX  these  bellifs.  The  whole 
history  of  man  fielled  with  periods  that 
were  truly  dark  Aes,  iDut  things  have  never 
failed  to  get  betmr.  It  ii  on  the  basis  of 
this  historical  faA  and  in  unfailing  faith 
in  divine  providence,  thA  I  believe  in  our 
keeping  our  chin  «p.  Keep  your  chin  up 
and  presently  thin®  w*l  look  up. 

It  is  encouragingX  thlt  this  phllosopohy 
Is  shared  by  the  PKMdent  of  the  United 
States.  Some  time  \ko  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  with  t*  President  about  his 
philosophy  of  life,  iiA  faith  and  his  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  difficuKKs.  It  was  a  most 
inspiring  experience  /ortme. 

As  we  talked,  I  murm  myself  forgetting 
that  this  man  is  the  hVad  of  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  worm.'  Instead,  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  absorbed  my  tha  personality  of  a 
humble  human  bmng  who  •  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the/  most  ornamlc  and  per¬ 
sonally  lovable  IndivldualsXl  have  met. 

I  asked  Mr.  Eisenhower  what  secret  en¬ 
ables  him  to  carry  such  A  heavy  load  of 
gigantic  probleras  and  still  sAay  so  vital  and 
filled  with  entmsiasm.  He  wild  me  that  if 
he  did  not  hafe  such  a  deed  faith  in  God 
the  Job  of  being  President  would  long  since 
have  landed  Jiiiin.  in  the  insane  asylum. 
(Later  he  sala  the  same  thing  pLblicly.)  He 
remarked  that  if  I  could  see  me.^problems 
that  come*oper  his  desk  in  theXcoUrse  of  a 
day,  if  I  could  see  the  gloomy  Vear -ridden 
people  who /came  to  him  telling  uim  every¬ 
thing  is  gomg  to  pieces,  it  would  \e  obvious 
that  he  would  have  faith  in  God. 

The  Pr«ident  gives  the  impreslton  of  a 
man  wha  really  believes  in  praver.  ,  His 
philosoplw  of  living  is  dally  to  ask^e  Lord 
to  guide  fclm  and  help  him  do  his  belt.  Then 
he  proceeds  to  do  the  best  he  knoVs  how 
in  wha®ver  arises. 

At  tih  end  of  his  day,  he  goes  hoi^  and 
empti»  out  his  mind.  For  a  little  wAle  he 
lays  pjfcblems  aside  to  find  rest  and  reAwal. 
Relaxation  is  needed  to  face  the  nexS  day 
with  confidence  and  strength.  When  «  is 
ready  to  retire,  his  prays  and  puts  his  actmns 
of  tMat  day  into  the  hands  of  God  and  t^en 
goea  to  sleep. 

Bually,  Mr.  Eisenhower  sleeps — and  sle^s 
wefi.  He  awakens  early  and  of  course  the^ 
ary  a  new  day’s  problems  awaiting  for  hii 
Bmt,  he  told  me,  he  asks  God  to  help  hi 
^th  the  one  day.  Rested  and  revitalized,  h« 
els  thrilled  that  he  has  that  new  day  ini 
trhich  to  tackle  his  many  problems  and  deal 
?ith  great  events. 


came  away  from  my  meeting  wltjv^he 
Presbi^t  with  the  Impression  of^artoor- 
oughlyN^^l  person  who  has  a  degifsense  of 
excitementSi^ut  life  and  whpf^at  the  same 
time,  has  mas^bi;^  the  te<^rrf^e  for  keeping 
the  inflow  of  renfevjal  gp^ter  than  the  out¬ 
flow  of  energy.  Tm^^l^  spiritual  method 
of  meeting  and  nxfstermgDroblems  is  what 
Is  meant  by  kpe^ng  your  dHn  up. 

The  simple  secret  Is  this:  Ptil^^your  trust 
in  Godyy^o  your  best.  Then  leSiv^  the  re- 
sults/^^  God. 


MU’TUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  one  who  has  been 
active  in  the  consideration  of  proposed 
mutual  security  legislation  this  year,  I 
desire  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
staff  of  the  committee  and  the  great  as¬ 
sistance  the  staff  has  rendered  to  all  of 
us  who  have  been  engaged  in  considering 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  which 
is  now  the  unfinished  business  before 
the  Senate. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  before  voting  on  this 
important  bill,  will  read  in  full  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  staff,  and  which  is  dated 
May  26.  This  report,  of  course,  was 
submitted  by  our  distinguished  chair¬ 
man,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green]. 

The  members  of  the  staff  attended  all 
the  hearings  of  the  committee  and  all  its 
executive  sessions  in  the  study  of  the 
House  bill  and  in  the  development  of  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

The  report,  which  is  90  pages  in 
length,  contains  in  the  appendix  all  of 
the  changes  in  the  existing  law  which 
are  proposed.  The  report  of  the  full 
committee,  which  is  contained  in  the  first 
38  pages,  is  followed  by  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]. 

The  committee’s  report  is  broken  down 
to  indicate  the  main  pm-pose  of  the  bill 
and  what  the  bill  actually  does.  The 
table  of  contents  gives  a  careful  break¬ 
down  of  all  the  matters  covered  by  the 
bill,  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  reader 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  position  of 
the  committee  and  the  action  which  was 
taken  in  each  instance. 

A  study  of  this  report,  with  the  Open¬ 
ing  addresses  and  the  debate  which  will 
occur  on  the  floor,  suggests  the  full  sup¬ 
port  by  our  committee  of  the  general 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  special  com¬ 
mittee,  which  over  a  year  ago  made  an 
overall  study  of  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  and  recommended  changes  in  or¬ 
ganization  and  procedures  which  are  now 
reflected  in  this  excellent  report. 

Let  me  call  special  attention  to  the 
table  on  page  3,  under  the  title  “Mutual 
Security  Authorization,  Fiscal  Year 
1959.”  This  table  shows  in  one  column 
the  administration  authorization  request 
broken  down  into  topics;  in  another  col¬ 
umn  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
broken  down  similarly  and  indicating  the 
House  cuts;  and  in  a  final  column  the 
Senate  committee  bill,  which  is  now  the 
pending  business,  likewise  broken  down 


and  showing  the  cuts  proposed  by  the| 
Senate  committee.  i 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cut  of! 
$235  million,  which  is  the  Senate  com-| 
mittee  recommendation,  applies  only  toi 
the  two  items  of  military  assistance  andi 
defense  support.  The  action  of  the  Sen- 1 
ate  committee  was  in  the  form  of  a  pro-! 
vision  to  the  effect  that  the  total  of  these : 
two  items  may  not  in  any  event  exceed ; 
$2.4  billion.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  to 
reduce  by  $235  million  the  amounts  re-' 
quested  by  the  President  for  these  two 
items  and  to  give  the  President- the  au¬ 
thority'  to  decide  how  the  cuts  shall  be 
divided  between  the  two. 

As  we  approach  the  full  debate  on  this 
important  bill,  it  has  seemed  to  me  wise 
to  call  attention  to  the  excellence  of  this 
particular  report,  and  again  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  read  the  re¬ 
port  carefully  in  full  before  taking  the 
responsibility  of  voting  on  the  measm-e, 
a  measure  which  in  the  judgment  of 
many  of  us  is  vital  to  the  future  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States. 


.INDIA’S 


DEVELOPING 

SYSTEM 


ECONOMIC/ 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pre^- 
d^t,  India’s  developing  economic  system 
ha!5  been  given  all  kinds  of  descripti^s, 
oftm  because  the  designator  has  wismed 
to  create  his  own  image  of  it,  for  his 
own  ends,  in  the  minds  of  his  lisreners. 
The  Resulting  confusion  and  fi^ziness 
about  \lndia  here  in  America,  Mas  not 
made  itk  easier  to  develop  under/tanding 
about  tms  great  Asian  democracy. 

Prime  \Minister  Nehru  ma^  an  ex¬ 
cellent  contribution  to  clarity  in  several 
speeches  which  he  delivered  in  NeW 
Delhi  in  Rtoy.  He  made  u  very  plain 
that  he  deared  to  see  evwy  person  in 
India  have  \an  equal  opportunity  to 
progress,  and  that  he  considered  de¬ 
centralized,  moperativy  organizations 
spread  throughput  the  ycountry  to  be  a 
good  means  ofNassuririg  such  progress. 
He  was  very  much  ojAosed  to  state  so¬ 
cialism,  “of  that  ext^me  kind  in  which 
the  state  is  all  powerful  and  governs 
practically  all  actiyities,”  that  is,  com¬ 
munism. 

For  all  Americ^d  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  Indi&’s  mture  as  a  member 
of  the  free  natio^,  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  patten  of  its  needs  and  goals 
is  essential.  RM-.  Nehru'has  done  a  great 
deal  to  help  ^sure  sucAj  imderstanding 
by  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Presi(*nt,  I  ask  uflanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  two  articles  desmibing  Prime 
Minister  Nehru’s  addresses,>as  published 
in  the  Mj^  11  and  May  16  itesues  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  TimesUIerald,  be 
printe(^  jn  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  ufemarks. 

The^  being  no  objection,  th^  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  gis  follows :  \ 

M4®xian  Theort  Not  for  India,  Nehru 
Declares  \ 

'ew  Delhi,  India,  May  10. — ^Prlme  l^nis- 
tejf  Nehru  -told  his  Congress  Party  today  not 
t9  confuse  Its  goal  of  socialism,  with  the  st^ru 
rontrols  of  Marxism. 

"Socialism  does  not  mean  chopping  hS 
heads  or  pockets.”  he  said.  “Most  of  Markte 
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theories  are  not  applicable  to  modern  con¬ 
ditions.” 

idr.  Nehru  spoke  to  the  600-member  Na- 
tloi?&l  Committee.  The  secretary  general, 
Shriman  Narayan  filled  in  reporters  on  Mr. 
Nehni\remarks. 

The  Ktoe  Minister  also  warned  the  party 
against  “^stern  patterns  of  socialism  where 
the  state  b^omes  a  vast  agglomeration  of 
power.” 

•T  desire  fonlndia,  a  large  measure  of  de¬ 
centralization.”  \^r.  Nehru  said,  “where  in¬ 
dustries  should  ^organized  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  cooperativ^rinciples.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  the  state\ontroliing  everything.” 


Nehru  Says  United  ^ates  Upsets  Marx 
TheorV 

New  Delhi,  India,  May^. — Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Jawaharlal  Nehru  said  i\a  speech  made 
public  today  that  United  St^es  prosperity 
had  exploded  many  of  the  predictions  of 
Karl  Marx,  the  father  of  communism. 

Nehru’s  speech,  made  before  a  re^nt  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  Congress  Party,  was  pubKshed  in 
the  official  party  organ,  Economic  R^ew. 

Nehru  said  Marx  was  a  famous  mail  and 
many  things  were  accomplished  thr^gh 
his  theories,  “but  many  things  explaih^^ 
by  him  do  not  exist  today  and  many  of  hlS 
predictions  have  proved  to  be  incorrect.”  ' 

“Marx  did  not  envisage  the  tremendously 
prosperous  America,”  Nehru  said. 

“Capitalism  has  shown  amazing  strength 
to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances.  Scandi¬ 
navia  is  a  semi-Sociallst  state  but  funda¬ 
mentally  a  capitalist  state  with  a  higher 
standard  of  life.” 

Nehru  said  the  concept  of  socialism  is 
changing,  even  in  the  western  world. 

“Therefore,  we  in  India  should  be  wide 
awake,”  he  said. 

He  explained  his  concept  of  socialism. 

“The  basis  of  socialism  is  greater  wealth,” 
he  said.  “There  cannot  be  any  socialism  of 
poverty.  Therefore,  the  process  of  equal!-' 
zation  has  to  be  phased.” 

He  said  it  was  dangerous  for  governments 
to  nationalize  private  industries  without  be¬ 
ing  prepared  to  work  them  properly. 

“My  idea  of  socialism  is  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  state  should  have  equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  progress,”  he  said. 

He  said  he  did  not  care  for  the  idea  of 
the  state  controlling  everything  “because  I 
attach  value  to  individual  freedom.  I  do 
not  want  a  state  of  socialism  of  that  ex¬ 
treme  kind  in  which  the  state  is  all  powerful 
and  governs  practically  all  activities.” 


COMMENDATION  OP  SECRET 
SERVICE  AGENTS 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  wi^ 
the  full  details  of  the  recent  unpleasa^- 
ness  experienced  by  the  Vice  President 
and  his  wife  in  Venezuela  now  av^lable 
from  .all  informed  sources,  it  becomes 
clear  that  our  country  owes  a  ^nsider- 
able  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  S^ret  Serv¬ 
ice  agents  acting  as  security  DfBcers  for 
the  vice  presidential  part^  Their  high¬ 
ly  commendable  presence^f  mind,  their 
calm  courage  in  the  ^e  of  mounting 
danger,  their  unhesitating  and  vigorous 
actions  but  with  ^mirable  restraint, 
unquestionably  p^ented  what  could 
well  have  becom^  serious  international 
affair.  Their  Mtstanding  conduct  not 
only  reflected ^-eat  credit  on  the  United 
States  Secrey  Service  as  a  government 
organizati^  but  also  on  our  Nation  as  a 
whole,  b^ause  it  served  as  a  shining 
example/of  how  Americans  can  bravely 
and  t^lligently  meet  any  crisis. 

T^  men  of  the  Secret  Service  are  the 
only  civilian  employees  of  om’  great  Gov¬ 


ernment  whose  daily  official  duties  re¬ 
quire  them  to  be  instantly  ready  to  sac¬ 
rifice  their  lives  for  the  protection  of 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President — 
yet  they  serve  so  quietly  and  humbly 
that  they  seldom  receive  public  notice 
or  public  recognition  for  their  highly 
efficient  and  most  faithful  official  efforts. 

Therefore  it  seems  highly  fitting  and 
proper  that  for  their  exceptionally 
splendid  service  in  the  Venezuela  affair 
we  should  now  publicly  express  com¬ 
mendation  and  the  gratitude  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Nation  to  these  modest 
Secret  Service  men  who  have  so  well 
proven  themselves  to  be  among  our 
country’s  finest  and  most  valued  public 
servants. 


WISCONSIN  SUGGESTED  AS  POS¬ 
SIBLE  SITE  FOR  CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTION  IN  HONOR  OF  CAR¬ 
DINAL  STRITCH 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  untimely  death  of  Samuel  Cardinal 
Stritch  last  week,  America  and  the  world 
vlost  one  of  its  great  minds  and  foremost 
^iritual  leaders.  His  leadership  an^ 
d5\amic  personality  far  transcended  ijje 
bouMaries  of  creed  or  denomination/ 

In  mbute  to  his  many  contributions  to 
educatitm,  two  institutions  of  yliigher 
learning  xiave  been  named  in  hi/ honor : 
one  in  my  iiome  State  of  Wisymsin,  the 
Cardinal  Smtch  College,  an/  the  other 
in  Chicago,  the  Stritch  School  of  Medi¬ 
cine  at  Loyola  diversity 

As  you  well  kns(w,  Mr/President,  Car¬ 
dinal  Stritch  had  \^dedicated  interest  in 
one  particular  phas^/f  the  work  of  the 
Church.  I  refer  tcyme  charitable  activ¬ 
ities  for  which  he ^ter\ecame  known  as 
the  cardinal  oy  chariftc  Although  I 
am  only  a  laynfan,  and  n^of  his  faith, 
I  feel  that  it^ight  not  be  i^ppropriate 
to  submit  >nis  thought — ^pemaps,  still 
another  institution  may,  in  the\not  too- 
distant  fnture,  bear  his  name — ^  insti- 
tution^erhaps,  dedicated  to  the  fmsther- 
ance yof  charitable  works.  \ 

I ^lieve  that  it  might  be  fitting  if  such 
a^nstitution  were  situated  in  the  StaW 
of  Wisconsin,  where  Cardinal  Stritclv 
/made  an  indelible  mark  while  serving  as 
archbishop  of  Milwaukee. 

Thousands  of  lives  were  enriched  by 
Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch.  Thousands  of 
hearts  are  saddened  by  his  passing. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  article  from  -the 
May  27  Milwaukee  Journal  containing 
statements  by  three  distinguished  Cath¬ 
olic  leaders  in  Wisconsin  which  well  ex¬ 
press  the  loss  felt  in  my  home  State.  I 
ask  that  this  clipping,  together  with  an 
editorial  tribute  from  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  be  included  with  these  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

Churchmen  Here  Cite  Stritch  “Lasting 
Mark” — Meyer,  Atkielski,  and  O’Donnell 
Pay  Tribute  to  Cardinal  for  Devotion  to 
Church 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  left  a  “lasting  im¬ 
print  on  the  life  of  the  church  wherever  the 
providence  of  God  called  him”  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  mark  on  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

That  tribute  to  the  Catholic  prelate  who 
died  Monday  night  in  Rome  was  given  Tues¬ 
day  by  the  Most  Rev.  Albert  G.  Meyer,  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Milwaukee. 


Cardinal  Stritch  was  archbishop  of  Mil- . 
waukee  from  1930  to  1940.  / 

Other  tributes  came  from  Most  Rw. 
Roman  R.  Atkielski,  auxiliary  bishop /of 
Milwaukee,  who  served  7  years  as  his  per^nal 
secretary  when  Cardinal  Stritch  was  hg/,  and 
from  Father  Edward  J.  O’Donnell,  S.  m,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Marquette  University.  ''  / 

WILL  attend  services/ 

Archbishop  Meyer  planned  attend  the 
requiem  mass  for  Cardinal/strltch  next 
Tuesday  in  the  Holy  Nai^  Cathedral  in 
Chicago.  The  cardinal’s  bpray  will  be  flown 
to  Chicago  from  Rome  P/day. 

Bishop  Atkielski  alsiywill  attend,  and  a 
large  delegation  of  prieifts  and  other  Milwau¬ 
kee  Catholics  were  greeted  to  go  either  to 
the  rites  or  to  yiei/the  body  lying  in  state 
in  the  Chicago  c/hedral. 

Archbishop  hMyex  called  on  Milwaukee 
Catholics  to  pr/  for  the  cardinal  and  asked 
special  massgr  for  him. 

In  a  mess^e  to  the  archdiocese  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  thls/ieek  in  the  Catholic  Herald  Citi¬ 
zen,  the  /chbishop  said: 

“As  ^partial  token  of  our  gratitude  for 
the  I^ssings  of  God  which  were  brought 
into/Dur  lives  through  the  influence  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Stritch,  I  ask  the  clergy,  religious  and 
f/thful  of  the  archdiocese  to  remember  him 

their  prayers.  In  particular,  I  ask  that  a 
special  mass  be  celebrated  in  all  the 
churches  and  chapels  of  the  archdiocese  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul  on  an  appropriate 
day.” 

Bishop  Atkielski,  who  spent  a  week  with 
the  cardinal  in  Rome  right  after  he  was 
stricken,  said  a  mass  in  his  behalf  Tues¬ 
day  morning  at  St.  Sebastian’s  Church  here. 
express  sorrow,  praise 

The  statements  issued  here  expressed  both 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  leader  and  praise  for 
his  long  service  to  the  church  and  people  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  Middle  West. 

“The  death  of  Cardinal  Stritch  is  a  source 
of  deep  sorrow  to  all  of  us,”  Archbishop 
Meyer  said. 

“We  had  looked  forward  to  the  great 
things  which  we  felt  would  be  done  through 
his  untiring  energy  and  zeal,  in  the  new 
appointment  given  to  him  by  our  Holy 
Father,  Pope  Pius  XII,  but  God  has  willed 
otherwise. 

“Perhaps,  however,  the  heroism  which  he 
exemplified  in  his  obedience  to  the  call  of 
the  Holy  Father,  as  well  as  in  the  fortitude 
and  resignation  with  which  he  accepted  his 
last  illness  and  death,  are  the  greatest  things 
that  will  win  many  souls  to  Christ." 
dedicated  to  country 

V  "Always  an  eminent  churchman,  whose 
^ly  goal  in  life  was  the  promotion  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  he  was  also  an  outstanding 
cultured  and  learned  American,  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  his  country,  totally  dedi¬ 
cated  to  its  welfare  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  civi\affairs  of  the  community  in  which 
he  servedX 

“During  the  9V4  years  of  tenure  as  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Milwaukee,  he  felt,  a  permanent 
mark  on  cler^  and  laity  alike.  He  was  an 
inspiration  anersa  challenge  because  of  his 
wide  learning  a^  scholarship,  but  mostly 
because  of  his  genHrous  and  kindly,  priestly 
heart,  and  his  genuiue,  unaffected  piety.” 

SEES  REASOW  FOR  JOY 

“First  and  last.  Caracal  Stritch  was  a 
priest  of  God,  intent  onlyypn  how  he  might 
better  serve  God  by  serving  his  fellow  men. 

“Although  his  passing  is  ^ource  of  pro¬ 
found  sorrow,  not  only  locally ,Njut  we  might 
say  even  to  the  world  at  large,  v\may  right¬ 
fully  use  the  occasion  of  berei^ement  to- 
thank  God  for  the  real  good  whira  he  ac¬ 
complished,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  ^ample 
which  he  has  left  for  us  to  follow.  \ 

"Our  sympathy  goes  out  in  a  speclal\way 
at  this  time  to  our  holy  father.  Pope  pMs 
XII,  as  we  unite  with  him  and  with  all  thi 
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fchurch.  In  our  own  act  of  resignation  to 
O^’s  holy  will,  and  pray  for  the  repose  of 
thWnohle  soul,  who  touched  the  lives  of  such 
coiS^less  persons  to  bring  them  closer  to 
God?\ 

BlshM  Atklelskl  Issued  this  statement: 
“TherXare  moments  in  one’s  life  when  It 
is  extremeW  difficult  to  express  adequately  in 
words  pne'^kfeelings  at  the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend.  It  my  happy  privilege  to  spend 
the  first  year^f  my  priesthood  under  the 
cardinal’s  fathe^y  guidance. 

TELLS  I^E  FOR  CHURCH 

"A  great  deal  migH{  be  said  about  the  car¬ 
dinal’s  brilliant  gifNbf  mind,  his  zealous 
preaching,  his  great  ai^levements  and  his 
love,  care,  and  concern  lor  the  faithful  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  care.  Thotteh  It  was  his  sin¬ 
cere  wish  not  to  be  praisedSi  know  I  will  be 
forgiven  for  saying  that  Mb  predominant 
passion  was  love  for  his  chtireh,  his  devo¬ 
tion  and  loyalty  for  the  vicar  ^  Christ. 

“Many  were  the  times  I  foundNim  kneel¬ 
ing  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament Nyhere  he 
laid  in  supplication  at  the  feet  of  hfk  Divine 
Master  his  problems  and  the  souls  enmisted 
to  him.  \ 

“In  his  death,  I  lose  a  true  friend  ^o 
was  to  me  an  example  in  charity  toward  ^ 
men  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  staX 
tion  In  life.”  ^ 

STATEMENT  BY  O’DONNELL 

Father  O’Donnell’s  statement: 

“America  has  lost  one  of  Its  truly  great 
religious  leaders.  Men  of  all  religious  back¬ 
grounds  will  mourn  his  departure.  He  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  problems  of  his 
fellow  men  and  earned  their  esteem  and 
respect. 

“The  city  of  Milwaukee  was  always  close  to 
his  heart  and  we  Milwaukeeans  are  proud  to 
have  numbered  him  as  one  of  our  own.  With 
his  passing.  Marquette  University  has  lost  a 
loyal  and  gracious,  friend.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  of  us.” 

A  Great  Builder  of  His  Church 
Because  he  was  a  former  great  citizen  of 
this  community,  the  brilliant  career  of  Sam¬ 
uel  Cardinal  Strltch  has  had  special  interest 
for  Milwaukeeans,  transcending  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  faith.  More  than  in  most  places, 
the  sadness  at  his  death  must  be  felt  widely 
and  deeply  here. 

The  promise  of  that  career  showed  Itself  as 
the  orphan  son  of  Irish  immigrants  became 
a  grade  school  dlplomate  in  Nashville  at  the 
age  of  10,  a  bachelor  of  arts  at  16,  a  priest 
by  special  dispensation  at  the  precanonical 
age  of  22.  Rapid  recognition  thereafter  of 
his  executive  and  leadership  talents  mady 
ecclestiastical  history.  / 

He  became  the  youngest  Roman  CatMlic 
bishop  in  this  country,  in  Toledo,  at  3^  the 
youngest  archbishop,  in  Milwaukee, ^t  43; 

-  head  of  the  church’s  wealthiest  arcMiocese, 
in  Chicago,  at  52;  a  red  hatted  prhrfce  of  the 
church  at  58.  This  would  be  a  ^re  success 
story  in  any  profession,  is  most^  be  admired 
in  one  motivated  by  love  and ^rvice. 

As  a  great  builder  of  Ms  church,  both 
spiritually  and  physicall^Cardinal  Stritch 
put  charity  and  educatl^  first.  In  Toledo 
he  built  a  high  school  first,  then  a  cathedral. 
In  Milwaukee  durin^/[930-40  he  let  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  burned  cathedral  wait  on  the 
needs  of  Cathollo/charlties.  Fittingly,  his 
memory  was  alrMdy  made  permanent  here 
in  the  naming yf  Cardinal  Stritch  college. 

Two  grave ywflictions  in  quick  succession 
tragically  symck  him  down  on  the  threshold 
of  the  VaUcan  at  the  moment  of  his  becom¬ 
ing  the  ifrst  American  cardinal  ever  to  sit 
on  th^TCuria  Romana,  through  which  the 
pope ^niles  the  church.  Yet  there  can  be 
gratification  that  he  was  spared  long  enough, 
nelfring  71,  to  receive  this  crowning  recog- 
antlon. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA— ARTICLE 
BY  ROSCOE  DRUMMOND 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  May  31,  1958,  the  distinguished  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist,  Roscoe  Drummond, 
contributed  a  vigorous  and  forceful 
article  which  ably  sets  forth  the  case  for 
passage  of  the  Alaskan  statehood  bill  in 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Drummond  has  empha¬ 
sized  how  both  major  parties  have 
pledged  themselves  to  this  goal.  I  am 
pleased  that  he  notes  House  Democrats 
adhered  to  their  platform  with  somewhat 
greater  fidelity  than  House  Republicans. 

But  statehood  for  Alaska  is  not  a 
partisan  question,  as  Mr.  Drummond 
emphasizes,.  Both  parties  have  endorsed 
it  at  national  conventions.  Both  parties 
should  share  in  its  fruition. 

I  subscribe  to  Mr.  Drummond’s  view 
that  Alaska  and  Hawaii  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  separately  and  not  tied  together. 
Was  statehood  for  Oregon  made  a  con¬ 
dition  of  California’s  admission  to  the 
Union?  Was  the  entrance  of  Washing¬ 
ton  State  coupled  with  a  later  admit- 
'^nce  move  on  behalf  of  New  Mexico  V 
Mr.  President;  Alaska  and  Haw^ 
sl^ld  be  considered  separately  and 
vot^  upon  as  separate  entitle^  as 
Rosc^Drummond  stresses.  / 

I  asa.  unanimous  consent  Urfat  the 
column  iw  Mr.  Drummond  ^om  the 
Washingtota  Post  and  Timey^erald  be 
printed  in  tne  body  of  the  C^gressional 
Record,  as  onKiurther  argjnnent  in  favor 
of  statehood  f^Alaska  at  this  session  of 
Congress.  \  / 

There  being  ncvsp^ction,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  Mfcted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  y  \ 

Alaska  in  the  Senate — ^Iying  It  to  Hawaii 
,  Could  Ki^ Stateho^  for  Both 
(B;^oscoe  Drummond.) 

At  his  pr^s  conference  thik  week  Presi¬ 
dent  Elsenliower  was  ask^d:  \ 

“If  th^Alaskan  statehood  bill  is  defeated 
today,  yiappears  rather  likely  In  ll^t  of  the 
adver^  vote  yesterday,  what  do  you  \eel  the 
Amejncan  people  should  think  about  the 
infinity  of  party  platforms?”  \ 

jrTixQ  spirit  and  substance  of  the  President’s 
Veply  was  this:  He  believes  that  the  parties 
^ave  a  duty  to  honor  their  platform  com^> 
mitments;  he  deeply  respects  these  commit¬ 
ments,  and  he  accepted  the  nomination  in 
1952  and  1956  only  after  he  had  made  sure 
that  he  could  conscientiously  pledge  his 
word  to  do  his  best  to  carry  out  the  platform. 

Four  hours  after  Mr.  Eisenhower  made  this 
statement,  the  House  of  Representatives  re¬ 
versed  its  action  of  the  previous  day  against 
Alaskan  statehood  and  in  the  end,  by  208  to 
166,  voted  to  make  Alaska  the  49th  State. 

If  the  Senate  concurs — and  this  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted,  the  outcome  is  unpre¬ 
dictable — ^then  Congress  will  have  redeemed 
a  promise  which  both  parties  made  to  the 
American  voters  and  to  Alaska  in  1952  and 
in  1956. 

If  this  happens,  I  believe  that,  whatever 
today’s  doubts  and  dissents,  we  will  before 
many  years  be  as  benefited  by  and  as  proud 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  as  we  are  of  all  the 
other  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Secretary  of  State  Seward  little  realized 
in  1867  what  a  coup  in  the  future  cold  war 
he  was  making  for  America  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  Alaska  from  Russia  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  one  B-52  bomber. 

Now,  every  political  writer  knows  that  in 
the  platforms  of  both  parties  there  is  much 


weasel-worded  mush  calculated  to  appear  toy 
support  something  but  l^edged  about  wltls 
enough  escape  clauses  so  that  the  parties  are 
really  committed  to  nothing.  For  example, 
in  1956,  the  Democrats  pledged  vl^rous 
support  of  reciprocal  trade  and  mo/fe  pro¬ 
tection  for  American  industry.  Thy  Repub¬ 
licans  promised  gradual  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  and  no  weakemhg  of  the 
defense  program.  / 

But  the  platform  commitrtients  of  both 
parties  on  Alaskan  statehood^and  Hawaiian 
statehood  for  that  matten^are  specific,  ex¬ 
plicit,  unequivocal,  and/if  they  are  repu¬ 
diated,  it  will  be  a  transparent  fraud  on  the 
Nation’s  voters.  / 

The  Democrats  de<fiared;  “We  pledge  im¬ 
mediate  statehood  /or  these  two  Territories.” 

The  Republican  declared:  “We  pledge  im¬ 
mediate  statehood  for  Alaska  »  •  •  we 
pledge  ImmedUite  statehood  for  Hawaii.” 

In  the  Hope  this  week — it  may  well  be 
different  ly  the  Senate — the  Democrats  did 
better  biyxhelr  platform  than  the  Republi¬ 
cans.  ly  the  decisive  test  vote  to  recommit 
the  bUi  95  Republicans  and  79  Democrats 
lined/up  against  Alaskan  statehood.  There 
wen*  119  Democrats  and  80  Republicans  for 
syftehood.  Thus  a  slight  majority  of  Demo- 
rfats  voted  to  honor  their  platform  and  a 
'slight  majority  of  Republicans  voted  against 
their  platform. 

The  House  Republican  leadership  walked 
out  all  the  way  on  the  platform.  Representa¬ 
tive  Joseph  Martin,  minority  leader;  Charles 
Halleck,  former  minority  leader;  and  Repub¬ 
lican  whip  Leslie  Abends  were  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  the  opposition.  When  Mr.  Abends 
voted  to  recommit  the  bill,  he  explained  that 
more  time  was  needed  before  acting  on  the 
legislation.  The  Alaskan  statehood  bill  has 
only  been  before  Congress  since  1916. 

The  supporters  of  Alaskan  statehood  are 
convinced  that  they  have  the  votes  in  the 
Senate  if  the  Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  state¬ 
hood  bills  are  not  tied  together  or  if  the 
Senate  leadership  is  not  forced  into  a  public 
guaranty,  as  Senator  Knowland  has  asked, 
that  Hawaii  must  be  brought  up  at  this  ses¬ 
sion. 

If  you  see  either  of  these  moves  in  the 
making  in  the  next  few  weeks,  you  will  know 
that  the  opponents  of  statehood  are  maneu¬ 
vering  for  the  kill.  Linking  the  two  together 
would  combine  the  opponents  of  each  into 
simultaneous  opposition  to  both.  An  ad¬ 
vance  commitment  to  vote  on  Hawaii  at  this 
session  would  virtually  insure  a  full-scale 
southern  filibuster  against  Alaska. 

These  are  the  two  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  if 
Alaska  is  to  become  the  49th  State. 


\  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

Avinessage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent^ives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
readi^  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  iW  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (X  1191)  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the^'Interior  to  exchange  lands  at 
Olympic  Na^onal  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes.  \ 

The  message\lso  announced  that  the 
House  had  sev^ally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  th^enate  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  joint  resolutionNjf  the  House: 

H.  J.  Res.  527.  Joint  re^lution  to  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  UnWed  States  of  cer¬ 
tain  aliens;  \ 

H.  J.  Res.  529.  Joint  resolut^n  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  certain  aliens;  and  \ 

H.  J.  Res.  552.  Joint  resolution’itp  facilitate 
the  admission  into  the  United  Stains  of  cer¬ 
tain  aliens.  \ 

The  message  further  announce^that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendfl\ent 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning 
hour  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and,  without  objection, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  today  in  support  of  the  mutual 
security  bill  for  1958,  H.  R.  12181,  which 
is  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate. 

I  shall  be  brief. 

I  shall  devote  myself  principally  to 
four  issues. 

The  first  is  the  critical  situation  in  the 
world  today,  which  requires  passage  of 
the  bill.  With  all  the  ferment  of  events 
in  Prance,  north  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  south  Asia,  the  United  States  can 
provide  a  constructive  type  of  “yeast” 
by  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Second,  as  the  American  people  prop¬ 
erly  understand  the  bill,  they  will  sup¬ 
port  it  wholeheartedly.  To  prove  this 
point,  I  propose  to  cite  the  facts  so  ably 
stated  by  two  distinguished  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  a  series 
of  speaking  engagements  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Third,  the  bill  is  in  our  own  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest.  In  my  opinion 
we  are  considering  measures  which  go 
to  the  question  of  the  self-preservation 
of  the  Republic.  It  is  a  bill  which  will 
provide  constructive  “yeast”  in  our  own 
national  economy.  We  hear  much  talk 
now  about  people  who  are  out  of  work. 
Passage  of  the  bill  will  sustain  jobs  and 
will  add  to  production.  This  bill,  if 
passed,  will  help  combat  the  recession. 

Fourth,  the  bill  wisely  provides  dis¬ 
cretion  within  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Executive  to  provide  aid  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  which  it 
would  be  in  our  national  interest  to 
assist. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  up  each  one 
of  these  points.  This  is  an  important 
matter.  People  have  a  right  to  disagree 
with  respect  to  it.  It  is  a  question,  in 
my  opinion,  which  goes  to  the  matter  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Republic. 

As  the  President  said,  the  appropria¬ 
tion  and  utilization  of  the  money  to  be 
provided  for  this  program  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  even,  than  our  own  military  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  President  said  words 
to  that  effect. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  each  of  these  issues. 
Let  me  take  them  up  point  by  point. 

WORLD  CRISIS  DEMANDS  CONSTRUCTIVE  ACTION 

Mr.  President,  we  have  only  to  go  to  the 
news  tickers  in  the  lobby  adjoining  this 
Chamber  to  see  that  the  world  is  in  fer¬ 
ment  and  that  crises  exist  everywhere. 


including  France  which  today,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  news  over  the  radio,  is 
in  great  difficulty.  Even  De  Gaulle’s 
friends  in  Africa  are  at  sixes  and  sevens 
jyito  him. 

^~Svents  are  moving  to  a  head  in  crisis 
after  crisis  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

If  we  are  to  be  adequate  to  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  this  critical  hour,  then 
we  must  provide  the  leadership  which 
this  moment  in  history  has  conferred 
upon  us.  We  did  not  want  such  leader¬ 
ship,  but  it  has  come  to  us.  Now  we  must 
be  adequate,  and  we  must  prove  our  ade¬ 
quacy. 

Let  the  word,  therefore,  go  forth  to 
France,  to  north  Africa,  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  to  Asia,  that  the  United  States 
stands  by  its  commitments,  that  the 
United  States  stands  by  its  friends,  and 
does  not  abandon  them.  The  United 
States  will  continue  the  sound  program 
which  it  has  followed  to  date. 

I  now  turn,  Mr.  President,  to  my  sec¬ 
ond  point. 

CLARIFYING  MISUNDERSTANDINGS  ABOUT  THE  BILL 

A  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  ex¬ 
ists  about  the  bill.  I  stated  at  the  out¬ 
set  that,  as  the  American  people  gain 
more  light  on  this  subject,  they  will  sup¬ 
port;  it  ever  more  strongly.  This  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  a  bill  which  is  largely  mis¬ 
understood. 

This  is  a  bill  which  is,  unfortimately, 
largely  misunderstood.  All  sorts  of  im- 
fair  slogans  have  been  hurled  at  it — • 
“giveaway,”  “rathole,”  “waste.” 

It  is  none  of  these  things. 

I  cite  these  evidences : 

(a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  termed  this  program  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  Some  persons  say  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
The  American  people  elected  him.  He 
knows  the  world  situation.  He  says 
the  program  is  absolutely  essential.  Es¬ 
sential  to  what?  To  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  world.  We  do  not  want  a 
third  world  war. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  thq  national 
defense  of  this  country,  itself. 

We  are,  this  year,  to  authorize  ap¬ 
proximately  $40  billion  for  national  de¬ 
fense.  We  are  to  authorize  around  one- 
tenth  of  that  sum  for  mutual  security. 

Both  of  these  items  supplement  one 
another  in  the  program  of  national  de¬ 
fense  and  world  peace.  A  strong  Amer¬ 
ica  without  strong  allies  is  as  imthink- 
able  as  is  strong  allies  without  a  strong 
America. 

The  world  has  been  shrimken;  our 
next-door  neighbors  must  man  the  ram¬ 
parts  which  we  watch  and  which  they 
must  watch,  as  well. 

(b)  Is  there  waste  in  this  program? 
Charge  after  charge  to  that  effect  has 
been  made. 

Every  single  charge  has  been  rim 
down,  analyzed,  and  refuted.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration, 
in  report  after  report,  has  documented 
this  fact:  The  accusations  made  against 
this  program  are,  by  and  large,  un¬ 
founded. 

Here  and  there  an  honest  error  of 
judgment  has  been  made  in  time  of 
stress  or  under  the  most  adverse  condi¬ 
tions.  We  even  make  mistakes  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  and  we  acknowledge 


them.  The  situation  has  been  most 
difficult  in  places  hke  Laos,  and  other 
lands.  Our  administration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  not  been  perfect,  but  I  ask 
what  hiunan  institution  is  perfect? 
What  human  allocation  of  funds  is  com¬ 
pletely  free  of  an  occasional  error  or 
honest  mistake? 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  charge  of  the 
program  are  competent  men  who  are 
trying  to  do  the  very  best  they  can  for 
their  country  in  getting  a  dollars  worth 
of  value  for  every  dollar  authorized. 

(c)  A  third  piece  of  evidence  was  con¬ 
tained  in  the  most  interesting  report 
made  by  two  able  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Representa¬ 
tives  A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  of  Missouri,  and 
C.  E.  Merrow,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Under  a  program  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  Representatives  A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 
Democrat  of  Missouri,  and  Chester  E. 
Merrow,  Republican  of  New  Hampshire, 
both  from  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  went  on  a  tour,  lasting  be¬ 
tween  5  and  6  weeks,  in  an  effort  to  pro¬ 
voke  discussion  of  the  mutual  security 
program.  They  visited  32  cities  in  21 
States,  including  my  own  city  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  conducted  24  press  conferences, 
28  radio  programs,  and  24  TV  programs 
during  their  bipartisan  effort  to  find  the 
truth. 

Touring  this  country  they  met  with 
audience  after  audience.  They  pre¬ 
sented  the  facts  and,  as  they  did  so,  they 
found  that  the  opposition  melted  away. 
Ti-uth  antidoted  falsehood;  fact  refuted 
misconception. 

Let  me  read  the  words  of  those  men: 

After  the  tour.  Representative  Merrow 
stated: 

They  were  not  all  selected  audiences  since 
we  were  speaking  before  the  Rotary  Clubs, 
Lions  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs,  junior  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  large 
open  meetings  in  the  evening — I  say  large, 
some  of  them  perhaps  2  and  3  hundred. 
They  were  entirely  open  to  questions.  We 
were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  once  this 
program  is  understood  by  the  public,  and 
once  the  benefits  are  known — and  we  haven’t 
been  talking  enough  about  the  benefits— 
there  is  very  little  opposition.  •  *  * 

We  found  people  were  anxious  to  ask 
about  foreign  policy.  They  asked  intelligent 
questions.  The  opposition  as  I  have  stated 
was  almost  at  a  minimum  and  therefore  we 
have  concluded  that  once  the  program  is 
understood,  people  are  overwhelmingly  in 
support  of  the  authorization  and  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  carrying  on  the  program  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  fiscal  year.  •  *  •  I  am  certain 
the  people  with  whom  we  talked  after  they 
saw  the  benefits  derived  from  the  program, 
reached  the  same  conclusion  that  we  have 
come  to,  that  it  is  certainly  not  a  handout 
or  a  giveaway,  or  the  pouring  of  money  down 
a  rathole,  and  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
for  a  program  as  valuable  as  the  mutual 
security  program  to  b'&  sloganized  to  death. 
It  was  actually  a  heartwarming  experience 
and  one  that  was  very  revealing. 

One  of  these  men  is  a  Democrat  and 
the  other  a  Republican.  I  wish  to  com¬ 
pliment  them.  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  tour  the  country,  and  give  the 
people  the  facts,  and  see  what  their  re¬ 
action  is. 

Thirdly,  I  turn  to  a  point  which  I  have 
made  year  after  year  in  the  Senate; 
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This  bill  provides  a  tonic,  a  shot  in 
the  arm  to  our  own  economy.  It  is  a 
“shot  in  the  arm”  to  our  own  national 
economic  system. 

Between  85  and  90  percent  of  all  the 
money  which  we  authorize  will  be  spent 
right  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
other  10  or  15  percent,  which  goes  over¬ 
seas,  ultimately  will  create  a  demand 
upon  our  economy  for  goods  and  labor — 
especially  for  labor,  which  we  need  to 
see  go  into  action. 

This  will  generate  economic  health 
in  factory,  mine,  and  farm.  It  will 
generate  jobs.  That  is  what  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  in  this  period  of  recession. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  further  facts  by 
way  of  illustration  of  this  point.  The 
breakdown  of  employment  created  by 
the  foreign  aid  program,  according  to 
the  segments  of  the  economy,  is  as 
follows: 

In  agriculture  the  program  creates 
150,500  jobs;  in  manufacturing  it  creates 
380,400;  in  transportation,  20,100;  in 
trade,  9,900;  in  services,  13,600;  unallo¬ 
cated,  140,100.  The  program  creates 
jobs  for  a  total  of  714,600  Americans.  If 
we  toss  the  program  out  the  window, 
714,000  more  Americans  will  be  in  the 
unemployed  class. 

AID  TO  INDEPBaiDENT  SATELLITES  ESSENTIAL 

Fourth,  I  come  to  the  final  point  of  my 
argument.  I  stand  by  the  version  of 
this  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  particularly 
as  it  relates  to  continuing  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  President  to  determine  if  aid 
to  a  Communist  country  is  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  we 
should  limit  the  President.  If  I  had 
my  way,  I  would  see  to  it  that  the  bill 
for  which  the  President  has  asked  in 
relation  to  unification  of  the  Armed 
Forces  was  enacted.  I  would  see  to  it 
that  there  was  on  the  statute  books 
emergency  legislation,  so  that  if  and 
when  the  balloon  went  up,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  call  Congress  into  ses¬ 
sion.  The  executive  department  would 
be  ready  to  take  whatever  action  was 
necessary.  If  the  balloon  goes  up,  there 
will  not  be  any  Congress.  There  will 
not  be  any  Washington.  One  H-bomb 
would  destroy  all  of  New  York  City. 
Yet  we  talk  as  though  we  were  living 
in  the  age  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
danger  is  we  can  become  complacent  as 
we  did  then. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  high 
regard  I  have  for  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland].  They  know 
that  our  friend  from  California  -feels 
nothing  but  distaste  for  communism  of 
any  brand.  However,  I  cannot  go  along 
with  the  amendment  he  has  offered.  In 
my  judgment,  if  I  were  to  do  so,  I  would 
help,  in  effect,  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President.  The  amendment  would  deny 
the  President  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  Independent  judgment  as  to  whether 
aid  to  a  counti'y  such  as  Poland — and 
who  will  tell  me  that  the  Poles  are  Com¬ 
munists? — or  Yugoslavia  continues  to 
be  in  our  national  interest. 

I  heard  a  distinguished  Democrat  say 
on  a  television  program  that  in  his 
opinion  the  aid  to  Yugoslavia  has  kept 


Yugoslavia  independent,  and  that  if  we 
had  not  taken  the  action  we  did  with 
respect  to  Yugoslavia,  and  if  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  that  country  were  today  under 
the  Kremlin,  we  might  very  well  be  in 
the  third  world  war  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

I  cite  these  facts:  We  will  not,  under 
present  law,  or  under  the  pending  bill, 
aid  by  so  much  as  one  penny  Russia 
itself  or  Red  China  or  Red  Korea.  The 
line  is  drawn  against  them  unequivo¬ 
cally.  However  leeway  is  provided,  as 
it  should  be,  for  other  satellite  lands. 

Who  can  look  around  the  corner  of 
tomorrow?  Who  can  predict  the  fu¬ 
ture?  Who  can  tell  whether  tomorrow 
dynamic  changes  may  not  occur  in 
Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  or  the  Baltic 
lands?  The  wave  of  the  1950’s  is  a  na¬ 
tionalist  wave.  Nationalism  is  sweep¬ 
ing  the  world  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

This  morning  there  came  to  my  desk 
what  is  purported  to  be  a  report  of  a  poll 
with  respect  to  conditions  in  Russia, 
showing  that  Russia,  made  up  of  differ¬ 
ent  nationalities  itself,  was  having  its 
internal  troubles.  I  can  foresee  readily 
how  the  situation  might  change  to  such 
a  degree  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  have  the  discretion  provided 
in  the  bill  in  order  to  prevent  a  third 
world  war  from  erupting.  That  is  the 
discretionary  power  which  would  be 
taken  from  him  if  the  Knowland  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted. 

Nationalism  is  anti-imperialism.  The 
worst  imperialism  in  the  world  today  is 
Soviet  imperialism.  Poland  is  national¬ 
ist.  Yugoslavia  is  nationalist,  Hungary  is 
nationalist,  and  so  are  the  other  en¬ 
slaved  lands. 

Would  it  not  be  unwise,  therefore,  to 
turn  our  backs  on  this  nationalist  senti¬ 
ment,  wh'ch  dates  back  so  far  in  history 
in  each  of  these  lands? 

Every  one  of  the  satellite  countries  is 
anti-Communist.  I  might  go  along  with 
my  friend  from  California  if  I  felt  the 
people  of  Poland  were  genuinely  Com¬ 
munist  ;  or  the  people  of  Hunsrary,  or  the 
Baltic  or  the  Balkan  lands.  But  there  is 
not  a  Senator  in  this  Chamber  who 
would  contend  that  the  masses  of  people 
in  these  countries  are  anything  but 
ant’  -Communist. 

Why,  then,  should  we  slam  the  door  in 
their  faces? 

Yugoslavia,  admittedly,  remains  an 
enigma.  The  fact  is  that  the  record  of 
the  past  shows  that  Marshal  Tito’s  so- 
called  heresy  has  literally  shaken  the 
Communist  world.  It  has  produced  re¬ 
verberations  in  Poland,  in  Hungary,  in 
Russia,,  and  in  Red  China.  Tito  is  fol¬ 
lowing  his  own  national  interest,  and 
that  interest  is  far  different  from  the 
interests  of  the  Kremlin  clique. 

I  have  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
determining  whether  aid  to  Tito  is  ad¬ 
visable.  The  President  has  been  sound 
In  his  judgment  in  the  past.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  deny  him  the  pre¬ 
rogative,  which  is  his  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  to  spearhead  foreign  policy  in 
this  or  in  any  other  respect. 


This  is  no  time  for  us  to  seek  to  de¬ 
prive  the  Executive  of  pushbutton  pow¬ 
ers  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to 
have.  I  am  alert,  I  believe,  to  the  situ¬ 
ation.  I  know  how  we  fell  asleep  before 
Pearl  Harbor — the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force,  and  the  people.  At 
that  time  we  had  2  years  in  which  to 
pick  up  the  pieces.  The  Pacific  was 
large.  However,  now  we  are  only  a 
matter  of  3  or  4  hours  from  across  the 
Atlantic.  If  the  Russians  have  the  in¬ 
tercontinental  ballistic  missile,  we  are 
only  15  or  16  minutes  away.  TTiis  is  no 
time  to  take  from  the  Executive  the 
power  to  do  what  is  necessary,  if  the 
situation  demands  action  by  him. 

The  most  dramatic  and  vital  way  in 
which  we  are  looking  out  for  ourselves 
is  by  the  increased  national  security  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  pending  bill.  I  have  long 
sought  to  impress  on  the  people  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  on  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  the  amazing 
rate  at  which  our  world  is  shrinking.  I 
have  said  over  and  over  again  that  we 
are  now  a  neighbor  of  every  other  nation 
in  the  world.  Never  has  this  been  more 
true  than  now.  Since  we  debated  this 
program  last  summer,  our  sky  has  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  new  stars.  Right 
now  circling  around  our  shrinking  world 
are  four  new  satellites:  Two  Explorer 
moons,  1  Vanguard,  and  1  new  Soviet 
sputnik.  There  is  talk  of  “shooting  the 
moon”  before  1958  ends. 

Not  only  has  man’s  horizon  been  vastly 
expanded,  but  the  danger  to  his  survival 
has  also  vastly  increased.  Each  suc¬ 
ceeding  sputnik  has  been  heavier  in  al¬ 
most  direct  geometric  progression  than 
the  previous  one.  This  establishes  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  the  ability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  launch  intercontinental  bal¬ 
listics  missiles.  And  it  proves  what  I 
have  been  saying  for  years,  namely,  that 
Wisconsin  and  our  other  northern  border 
States  will  be  in  far  greater  danger,  if 
war  should  occur,  than  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  our  Nation. 

We  are  helping  ourselves  therefore 
when  we  give  assistance  to  our  allies. 
Such  assistance  not  only  guarantees  that 
they  will  be  able  to  fight  effectively  on  our 
side,  if  need  be,  but  also  that  we  have 
territory  for  our  intermediate  range  bal¬ 
listics  missiles  bases  with  w’hich  to  rim 
the  Communist  world.  That  is  quite  a 
concession  for  any  nation  to  make  to  us 
because  the  country  that  permits  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  one  of  these  bases  on  its 
soil,  joins  us  as  a  prime  target  during 
the  first  few  hours  in  the  event  of  war. 
Isolation  for  all  or  any  one  of  us  is  now 
totally  inconceivable. 

So  we  are  helping  ourselves  by  our  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program,  which  is  the 
largest  single  money  item  in  the  bill 
before  the  Senate. 

Incidentally,  the  military  assistance 
program  is  something  of  a  bargain.  If 
we  did  not  spend  this  sum,  the  cost  to 
ourselves  of  providing  other  means  of 
national  defense  would  be  much  greater 
and  the  strain  on  our  budget  much 
heavier.  Let  me  cite  one  figure; 

It  costs  our  country  $3,515  a  year  to 
maintain  each  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  It  costs  other  countries  much 
less — for  instance,  Greece,  $424  a  year; 
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South  Korea,  $302  a  year;  Thailand, 
$245  a  year;  and  Turkey  only  $240  a 
year.  By  assisting  these  nations  to 
maintain  armies  which  we  would  other¬ 
wise  have  to  supply,  for  we  still  need 
men  on  the  ground  to  control  the 
ground,  we  are  lessening  the  burden  to 
ourselves.  That,  to  me  is  plain  common- 
sense. 

How  else  do  we  help  ourselves  through 
this  program?  The  administration  this 
year  testified  that  about  85  percent  of 
all  the  money  we  are  about  to  authorize 
will  be  spent  directly  in  the  United  States 
for  commodities  to  be  furnished  our 
allies.  That  means  that  this  program 
will  involve  domestic  expenditures  well 
in  excess  of  $2  billion.  And  even  most 
of  the  other  15  percent  will  ultimately 
return  to  us,  because  in  the  final  anal¬ 
ysis  the  dollars  cannot  be  used  except 
to  purchase  American  goods  and  services 
from  our  citizens. 

These  facts  I  have  pounded  home  year 
after  year.  I  shall  continue  to  pound 
them  home  because  there  is  too  much 
talk  about  waste,  foolish  expenditures, 
and  ratholes.  Foreign  aid  provides 
employment  for  our  people  and  orders 
for  our  factories  and  outlets  for  our 
farm  products.  In  a  year,  when  our 
economy  is  a  little  shaky  it  is  doubly 
important  for  us  not  to  put  it  to  the 
additional  strain  of  depriving  it  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  business. 

To  show  what  is  involved  hete,  I 
should  like,  if  I  may,  to  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  what  foreign  aid  has  meant 
to  my  State  of  Wisconsin. 

From  January  1954  to  June  1957,  a 
period  of  3y2  years,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  paid  to  Wis¬ 
consin  firms  about  $1714  million.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  list  of 
firms,  by  city,  which  have  received  that 
money. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 


follows: 

Wisconsin 

CITY  AND  SUPPLIER 

Appleton; 

Fox  River  Tractor  Co _ _  $780.  09 

Miller  Electric  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Inc _  961.  49 


Total  Appleton _  1,  741.  58 


Baraboo:  The  Insemikit  Co _  13,874.57 


Belgium;  Rice  Pump  &  Ma¬ 
chine  Co _  6,  891.  82 


Beloit; 

Beloit  Iron  Works _  60.  454.  00 

Gar<^er  Machine  Co _  124,  039.  08 


Total  Beloit _  184,493.08 


Burlington;  Master  Mechanic 

Manufacturing  Co _  2,  640  .00 


Clinton  vine;  The  Pour  Wheel 
Drive  Auto  Co _  489,  083.  22 


Eau  Claire; 

Dried  Milk  Products  Coop¬ 
erative  -  137,  260.  98 

National  Presto  Industries, 

Inc _  707.39 


Total  Eau  Claire _  137,  968.  37 


Wisconsin — Continued 


Edgerton:  Highway  Trailer 

Co _  $22,  621.  04 


Fond  du  Lac ; 

Fred  Rueping  Leather  Co —  16,  617.  60 

Giddings  &  Lewis  Ma¬ 
chine  Tool  Co _ _  485.  847. 11 


Total  Fond  du  Lac _  502,  464.  71 


Fort  Atkinson; 

James  Manufacturing  Co _  2,  775.  30 

National  Agricultural  Sup¬ 
ply  Co _  8,  745.  34 


Total  Fort  Atkinson _  11,520.64 


Green  Bay;  Paper  Converting 
Machine  Co _  2,  335,  00 


Janesville;  The  Parker  Pen 

Co  . . .  56,940.05 


Kenosha; 

American  Motors  Corp _  1,397,303.40 

Macwhyte  Co _  9,  348.  00 

Simmons  Co _  745. 20 

Snap-On  Tool  Corp _  62,  580.  06 


Total  Kenosha _  1,  469,  976.  66 


Kohler;  Kohler  Co .  77,  346.  82 


La  Crosse ; 

The  Trane  Co _ _  250,  500.  25 

La  Crosse  Trailer  Corp _  17,  596.  24 


Total  La  Crosse _  268,  096.  49 


Madison; 

Gisholt  Machine  Co _  225,  894.  80 

Madison  Kipp  Corp _  9.  71 

Ray-O-Vac  Co _  19,  898.  90 

Varigraph  Co.,  Inc _  450.  68 


Total  Madison _  246,  254. 09 


Manitowoc;  Manitowoc  Engi¬ 
neering  Corp _  1,621.76 


Marinette ;  Ansul  Chemical 

Co. . . .  18,972.78 


Milton:  The  Burdick  Corp _  362. 15 


Milwaukee ; 

Allis  Chalmers  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co _  2,914,710.99 

Ampco  Metal,  Inc _  1,495.97 

Artos  Engineering  Co_. _  12,  827.  53 

Blackhawk  Manufacturing 

Co _  297.  60 

Briggs  &  Stratton  Corp _  7,  647.  53 

The  Bruce  Publishing  Co___  22.  61 

Bucyrus-Erie  Co _  3,  098,  881.  14 

F.  W.  Burns  Machinery  Co _  400.  00 

Chain  Belt  Co _  109,  587.  64 

Cleaver -Brooks  Co _ _  136,  257.  86 

Cohen  Iron  &  Metal  Co _  627,  139.  46 

Controls  Co.  of  America _  383.  69 

Dings  Overseas  Corp _  100.  00 

Dummann  World  Ti'ade  Co_  7,  872.  50 
General  Steamship  Agen¬ 
cies,  Inc _  25.  23 

Great  Lakes  Transatlantic, 

Inc -  12.  50 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co _  210,  360.  31 

Harnischfeger  Corp _  733,  132.  25 

Harnischfeger  Export  Co'rp.  278.  20 

Harnischfeger  International 

Corp -  622,461.21 

Harnischfeger  Overseas 

Corp - - -  451,  585.  47 

The  Heil  Co _  31,  285. 47 

Hevl  Duty  Electric  Co _  52,  290.  00 

Jambor  Tool  &  Stamping 

Co -  383.  47 

Koehrlng  Overseas  Co _  1,  016, 140.  70 

Chas.  A.  Krause  Milling  Co.  20,  515. 25 


Wisconsin — Continued 


Milwaukee — Continued 

Kremers-Drban  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp _  $6,  600.  00 

Le  Rol  Co _ _  11,074.19 

Line  Material  Co _ _  11,  620.  90 

Mercury  Motors  Interna¬ 
tional _  44,  672.  03 

Milwaukee  Electric  Tool 

Corp _  459.  66 

Murphy  Diesel  Co _  13,233.69 

Nash  Motors  division  of 

Nash-Kelvinator  Corp _  659.  78 

Nordberg  Mfg.  Co _  48,  858.  21 

The  Oilgear  Co _  25,  663.  00 

John  Oster  Manufacturing 

Co _ 2,  373.  82 

Pressed  Steel  Tank  Co _  19,  020.  60 

Safway  Steel  Products,  Inc.  5,  959.  95 

SeamanTAndwall  Corp _  41,  916.  85 

A.  O.  Smith  Corp _  649,  496.  56 

T.  L.  Smith  Co _  5,  322.  08 

Smith  Engineering  Works _  4,  932.  65 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc _  1,  262.  22 

The  Vllter  Manufacturing 

Co _  8,  294.  51 

Wisconsin  Motor  Corp _  100,  345.  74 

Wolff  International,  Inc—  36,  544.  51 


Total  Milwaukee _ _ _  10,  984, 195.  43 


Oshkosh ; 

LST  Manufacturing  Co _  80,  710.  41 

Oshkosh  Motor  Truck.  Inc.  184,  809.  06 
United  States  Motors  Inter¬ 
national,  Ltd _ _  151, 144.  39 

Universal  Motor  Co _  21,  488.  56 


l4>tal  Oshkosh _  438, 152.  42 


Port  Washington:  Food  Ma¬ 
chinery  &  Chemical  Corp _  1,  855.  59 

\ 


Racine ; 

George  Gorton  Machine  Co.  27,  092.  76 

Horlicks  Corp _ _  17,  651.  24 

Howard  Industries,  Inc _ '.  1,  372.  70 

Massey  Harris _  2,318,572.99 

Peerless  Machine  Co _ _  27,  676.  96 

Webster  Electric  Co _  242.  12 


Total  Racine _  2, 392,  608.  77 


Rothschild:  Marathon  Corp..  2,710.54 


Sheboygan;  Hayssen  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co _  12,  700.  00 


Superior;  Superior  -  Lidger- 

wood-Mundy  Corp _  2,  181.  20 


Waukesha:  Waukesha  Motor 

Co.. .  23,  515.  46 


West  Allis :  Kearney  &  Trecker 

Corp _ _ _  38,  552.  92 


West  Bend;  West  Bend  Alu¬ 
minum  Co _  29,  607.  97 


Total  Wisconsin _  17,  441,  285.  13 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  bear  in 
mind  that  in  those  cities,  in  those  fac¬ 
tory  towns,  American  citizens  were 
working.  The  money  which  Congress 
appropriated  produced  the  goods  which 
our  allies  needed. 

Who  can  say  that  this  program  does 
not  help  Wisconsin?  Can  any  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  deny  that  foreign  aid  has  as¬ 
sisted  their  States?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  table  showing  the  amount 
of  money  which  each  State  received 
during  the  same  period. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 


Alabama _ _  $10,  352,  658.  33 

Arizona _ -  3,  846-,  786.  45 

Arkansas _  1,  637,  754.  52 

California _ _  167,  462,  292 .  07 

Colorado _ -  1,  077,  546.  69 

Connecticut _  16,  253,  295.  60 

Delaware _ -  6,  884,  302.  83 

District  of  Columbia _  1,  000,  399.  71 

Honda _  3,  748,  643.  90 

Georgia _ 2,291,304.57 

Hawaii _  10,  038.  00 

Idaho _  202,  207.  27 

Illinois _  77,  056,  999.  87 

Indiana _  9,  255,  215.  83 

Iowa. _ _  8,  062,  043. 14 

Kansas _ 449,  902.  32 

Kentucky _  7,  862,  017.  72 

Louisiana _  — 84,434,121.68 

Maryland _  3,220,281.84 

Massachusetts _ _  12,  407,  483.  86 

Michigan _  13,217,096.90 

Minnesota _  7,  965,  879.  93 

Mississippi _  3,648,301.21 

Missouri _  11,  829,  893.  32 

Nebraska _ .■ _  981,  284.  67 

New  Hampshire _  166,  337.  37 

•  New  Mexico _  923,  711.  63 

New  Jersey _  29,  329,  686.  00 

New  York _  —864,  932,  402.  47 

North  Carolina _  5,  747,  094.  47 

Ohio _  44,  276,  398.  10 

Oklahoma- _ r _  4,  975,  444. 10 

Oregon _  63,  020,  402.  03 

Pennsylvania _  83,  742, 970.  30 

Rhode  Island _  2.  581,  279.  61 

South  Carolina _  639,  898.  79 

Tennessee _ -  144,  526,  355.  67 

Texas _  271,174,127.85 

Utah _  108,  194.  91 

Vermont _  792,  424.  90 

Virginia _  10,  078,  702.  39 

Washington _  10,  276,  617.  09 

West  Virginia _  2,  027,  230.  44 

Wisconsin _ _  — 17,441,285.13 


Total,  all  States _ 2,010,917,316.18 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
Senator  desires  to  know  what  his  State 
received,  I  shall  be  glad  to  state  the 
amount  specifically.  The  total  amount 
for  all  States  was  $2,010,917,315.18. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that 
Wisconsin  is  a  great  agi'icultural  State. 
This  brings  me  to  another  illustration 
I  of  how  we  help  ouselves  through  foreign 
aid. 

As  is  well  known,  during  the  war,  om* 
agricultural  production  reached  the  level 
which  it  continues  to  maintain  to  this 
date.  At  first,  the  tremendous  needs  of 
war-torn  Europe  absorbed  what  other¬ 
wise  would  have  become  surplus.  Then, 
as  surpluses  developed,  the  Congress  di¬ 
rected  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  its  predecessors  to 
begin  purchasing  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  with  foreign-aid  money  and 
and  sell  the  surpluses  abroad  for  local 
currencies  which  in  turn  could  be  used 
for  foreign-aid  projects.  The  foreign- 
aid  program  has  been  of  great  help  to 
our  farmers.  Without  it,  we  would  have 
had  to  face  either  1  of  2  unpleasant  al¬ 
ternatives.  We  could  have  let  the  sur¬ 
pluses  accumulate  at  a  tremendous  cost 
-  to  the  American  taxpayer  or  we  could 
have  brought  about  an  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  at  tremendous  cost  to  the 
American  farmer.  By  using  agricultural 
surpluses  in  our  foreign-aid  program, 
we  are  helping  both  the  taxpayer  and 
the  fanner.  We  are  helping  both  the 


taxpayers,  including  the  manufacturers 
and  farmers,  and  we  are  helping  our 
allies  to  put  iron  into  their  backbone,  so 
that  they  will  remain  our  allies. 

The  surpluses  sold  abroad  provide  the 
money  there  for  the  building  of  dams 
and  other  useful  projects  which  will 
strengthen  the  economies  of  free  world 
countries.  The  dollar  spent  in  this  way 
really  does  double  duty. 

That  brii>gs  me  to  another  point  which 
I  have  been  making  for  years.  Our 
trade  is  mostly  with  the  highly  indus¬ 
trialized  nations  of  the  world — Canada, 
Western  Europe,  and  similar  areas.  As 
we  know,  the  moi’e  developed  a  coimtry 
is,  the  better  it  is  as  a  customer.  We 
can  maintain  an  expanding  domestic 
economy  only  in  the  climate  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  world  economy.  If  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  produce  more  goods,  we  must  find 
ways  of  consuming  more  goods,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  So  when  we  help 
underdeveloped  nations  with  our  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance,  we  are 
also  laying  the  foundation  for  an  ex¬ 
panding  trade  relationship  with  those 
nations.  As  their  incomes  go  up,  so  does 
their  demand  for  consumer  goods.  We 
are  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world  for 
producing  consumer  goods. 

To  prove  my  point,  let  me  cite  the 
case  of  Gennany.  In  1950,  exclusive  of 
foreign  aid.  United  States  exporters 
sent  goods  worth  $439  million  to  Ger¬ 
many.  In  1956,  when  the  German  econ¬ 
omy  had  recovered,  private  firms  in  the 
United  States  sent  $780  million  worth 
to  Germany.  An  economically  healthy 
country  is  a  good  buyer.  Let  us  not 
forget  that.  Of  course,  with  the  under¬ 
developed  areas,  such  a  growth  in  pri¬ 
vate  trade  will  be  slower  to  appear.  So 
when  I  say  that  helping  them  is  good 
business  for  the  United  States,  I  am 
thinking  in  long-range  terms. 

The  point  is  that  in  1950  United  States 
exporters  sent  to  Germany  goods  worth 
$439  million.  In  1956,  after  Germany 
had  recovered,  the  amount  had  increased 
to  $780  million. 

Of  more  immediate  importance  to  us, 
and  another  reason  why  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  the  foreign-aid  program  for  our 
own  good,  is  our  dependence  on  other 
nations  for  some  of  our  vitally  needed 
raw  materials.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  South  America. 

I  hope  not  one  of  my  colleagues  will 
suggest  cutting  or  changing  the  mutual 
security  program  on  the  basis  of  the  re¬ 
cent  minority  outbursts  abroad.  The 
world  is  full  of  critical  situations.  Let 
us  not  be  hasty  and  pave  the  way  for 
Communist  infiltration  and  subversion 
by  telling  countries  that  we  do  not  care 
about  their  future.  This  is  a  time  for 
searching  self-examination  on  our  part. 

Remember,  we  have  a  problem  at  home 
which  is  called  the  recession.  We  must 
keep  the  American  people  employed.  The 
only  way  to  keep  them  employed,  as  I 
have  already  shown,  is  to  make  certain 
that  we  keep  our  allies  strong. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  keep  our  eye 
on  the  ball.  We  are  debating  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  best  to  insure  our  own  sur¬ 
vival  and  well-being.  I  believe  that  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958,  H.  R.  21281, 
provides  the  way. 


I  am  aware  that  much  of  what  I  have 
said  today,  I  have  been  saying  for  years. 
I  do  not  get  tired  of  repeating  facts,  be¬ 
cause  these  are  facts  that  we  have  to 
face. 

I  face  them  recognizing,  I  think,  as 
much  as  anyone  else  what  they  mean  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  But  I  know 
also  that  I  was  in  the  Senate  when  we 
voted  to  authorize  in  one  lump  sum  $100 
billion  when  we  were  in  the  war.  Some¬ 
one  has  said  that  if  we  become  engaged 
in  a  third  world  war,  it  will  mean  a  cost 
of  $100  billion  a  month  if  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive. 

Often  the  facts  are  drowned  by  epi¬ 
thets  like  “sinking  money  in  a  rat  hole” 
and  the  “great  giveaway.”  Yet  they  are 
more  true  with  eveiw  passing  year.  Our 
gravest  dangers  now  are  interconti- 
ental  ballistic  missiles,  a  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  recession,  and  worsening  political 
and  economic  conditions  abroad.  Each 
one  of  these  dangers  will  be  less  as  the 
result  of  continuing  foreign  aid. 

Whose  skin  are  we  trying  to  save,  any¬ 
way?  Our  own,  of  course.  It  is  our  self- 
interest  that  is  at  stake  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958.  Very  litle  altruism 
is  involved.  The  truth  is  that  we  have 
no  business  giving  aid  to  any  foreign 
country  unless  it  is  in  our  self-interest 
to  do  so.  This  is  a  program  for  America, 
not  for  foreign  aid,  as  I  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  the  sooner  we  realize  this, 
the  better  off  we  and  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  will  be. 

I  hope  that  House  bill  12181  will  be 
passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  my  ar¬ 
guments  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  our  own  national  self-interest. 

The  bill  which  conforms  to  the  first 
law  of  natm’e:  self-preservation. 

The  bill  will  enable  us  to  be  adequate 
to  our  responsibilities. 

The  bill  has  been  proven  by  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  past  to  be  wise;  it  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  headlines  of  today  to 
be  essential;  and  it  is  indicated  by  the 
possibilities  of  tomorrow  to  be  advisable. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  House  bill 
12181  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  time  when 
the  voice  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  should  be  heeded  in  our  own 
self-interest,  in  applying  the  law  of  na¬ 
tional  self-preservation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  very  happy  to  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  that  in  my 
judgment  he  has  made  a  very  important 
contribution  to  the  debate  on  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  bill,  and  has  pointed  out,  in  his 
own  able  way,  the  arguments  which  ap¬ 
peal  to  him  as  being  important  in  this 
connection. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  a  question;  and  in  doing  so,  I 
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shall  practically  repeat  what  he  has  been 
emphasizing:  Does  not  he  believe  that 
the  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  give¬ 
aways,  handouts,  or  anything  except  the 
security,  safety,  and  future  of  our  Na¬ 
tion;  and  that  if  we  fail  to  pass  this  bill 
and  ignore  our  President’s  advice  and 
leadership,  we  shall  be  taking  a  grave 
chance  of  giving  a  mortal  blow  to  our 
country,  which  today  faces  serious  diffi¬ 
culties?  Do  I  correctly  summarize  the 
able  argument  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  has  made? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  have 
covered  the  answer  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  questions  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  asked. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  when  one 
gives  to  another  a  handout — if  anyone 
wishes  to  use  that  term — which  will  save 
his  life  and  will  aid  in  keeping  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  his  countiy  from  worsening,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  save  the  one  who 
gives  it  and  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
a  great  catastrophe,  that  cannot  be  clas¬ 
sified,  as  someone  has  called  it,  as  a  reck¬ 
less  disposal  of  the  taxpayers’  money. 
Instead,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  like  an  in¬ 
surance-policy  premium.  It  must  be  paid 
if  we  are  to  use  our  judgment  and  our 
vision. 

I  cannot  help  but  recall  that  the 
ancient  prophet  said,  “Where  there  is 
no  vision,  the  people  perish.’’ 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  we  exercised  in¬ 
sufficient  vision.  We  sat  back,  and  said 
that  the  world  was  large,  and  that  we 
could  not  be  successfully  attacked.  But 
then  the  attack  came.  However,  as  I 
have  said  before,  and  as  I  now  repeat, 
at  that  time  the  very  size  of  the  world 
was  a  protection  to  us,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  a  baiTier.  But  now  only  2 
hours  are  required  to  cross  that  barrier; 
and  now  that  the  intercontinental  mis¬ 
siles  have  been  developed,  unless  we  can 
strengthen  the  freedom-loving  peoples, 
we  may  lind  that  the  power  of  the 
Kremlin — ^which  already  has  taken  into 
its  orbit  about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  earth’s  surface  and  approxi¬ 
mately  700  million  hiunan  beings  since 
the  shooting  stopped — may,  unless  we 
provide  a  deterrent,  and  the  pending  bill 
constitutes  a  detei'rent — ^take  over  the 
rest  of  the  world.  If  that  happens,  the 
Kremlin  will  then  take  over  America. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  an  insurance 
policy.  I  believe  it  provides,  as  the 
President  has  suggested,  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  means  of  keeping  the  world  free. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
position  on  foreign  aid  is  well  known. 

I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  utilizing  the  wealth  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  its  military  posture. 

I  accept  cheerfully  the  Christian  and 
humanitarian  responsibility  of  sharing 
our  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  to  help 
feed  and  clothe  the  htmgry  and  naked 
people  of  the  world. 

But  I  cannot  in  good  conscience,  Mr. 
President,  give  my  assent  to  an  unde¬ 
fined  and  never-ending  program  which 
seeks  to  achieve  the  impossible  and 
utopian  end  of  making  the  world  over 
in  our  own  image. 


Since  1948,  the  United  States,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Life  magazine,  has  spent  $420  bil¬ 
lion  from  public  and  private  sources  in 
the  vain  pursuit  of  that  mirage.  Of  that 
amount,  more  than  $64  billion  has  been 
spent  or  appropriated  for  what  we  call 
foreign  aid. 

Our  first  goal  was  to  rehabilitate  the 
wage-ravaged  nations  of  the  world. 

Then  we  undertook  to  save  the  world 
from  Communist  aggression  and  sub¬ 
version. 

Now  we  are  told  that  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  our  international  largess  in  order 
to  bolster  and  save  our  own  internal 
economy. 

The  results  of  our  past  efforts  belie 
any  hopes  of  worthwhile  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  the  future. 

To  the  extent  that  we  have  endowed 
our  former  enemies  and  many  of  our 
former  allies  with  more  stable  and  pros¬ 
perous  economies  than  our  own,  we 
-could  be  said  to  have  achieved  the  first 
goal.  But  in  so  doing  we  created  new 
and  more  modern  industrial  economies 
which  are  destroying  our  own  industry 
and  the  jobs  of  American  workers  with 
the  flood  of  cheap  goods  which  they  are 
producing. 

That  we  have  not  saved  the  world 
from  the  threat  of  communism  is  self- 
evident  from  the  world  situation  today 
in  w'hich  the  cleavage  and  tensions  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  are  greater  and 
more  alarming  than  ever  before.  We 
have  fewer  dependable  allies  than  when 
we  embarked  upon  our  present  ill-fated 
course,  and  those  for  whom  we  have 
done  the  most,  our  NATO  associates, 
have  done  the  least  to  assist  us  in 
strengthening  and  manning  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  the  free  world. 

Those  who  would  now  have  us  believe 
that  the  United  States  can  spend  itself 
strong  and  give  itself  secure,  ignore  his¬ 
tory’s  fundamental  economic  laws.  For 
to  rely  on  dollars  alone  is  to  court  the 
national  bankruptcy  which  Marx  and 
Lenin  long  ago  predicted  for  us. 

If  the  purpose  of  foreign  aid  is  to  buy 
friends,  it  is  fallacious.  All  but  those 
who,  like  the  ostrich,  stick  their  heads 
in  the  sand  of  idealism  and  refuse  to  face 
up  to  reality  have  to  admit  that  the  whole 
experience  of  mankind  disproves  the  the¬ 
ory  that  friendship  can  be  purchased. 
Not  only  does  all  history  disprove  that, 
but  every  experience  of  humanity  belies 
it  also. 

If  the  purpose  of  foreign  aid  is  to  so 
bolster  the  economies  of  other  nations 
that  communism  will  not  be  a  threat  to 
them,  it  is  doomed  to  failure.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  despite  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  more  than  36  billion  100-cent 
dollars  between  1933  and  1940 — includ¬ 
ing  more  than  $15.5  billion  for  direct  and 
work -relief  projects — we  in  the  United 
States  could  not  even  relieve  our  own 
unemployment  situation. 

The  real  object  of  foreign  aid  as  now 
practiced  by  this  Nation  is  found  in  a 
recent  report  by  the  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development.  The  consensus  of 
48  world  leaders  polled  by  that  organi¬ 
zation  was  that  the  United  States  must 
undertake  over  the  next  20  years  to  help 
achieve  a  better  balance  of  world  wealth. 

It  is  ironic  that  in  the  same  country 
where  the  late  Senator  Huey  Long — the 


distinguished  father  of  a  distinguished 
son  who  presently  sits  in  this  body — ^was 
ridiculed  for  advocating  a  program  to 
balance  the  wealth  among  individuals 
here  at  home,  it  should  be  proposed  now 
that  the  Nation  seek  to  balance  the 
wealth  of  the  world. 

It  is  particularly  ludicrous  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  been 
sorely  strained  to  balance  its  own  na¬ 
tional  budget  only  5  times  since  1930. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  the¬ 
sis  of  those  who  contend  that  the  Soviet 
threat  to  our  Nation’s  military  superioity 
must  be  met  with  greater  outlays  for 
foreign  aid. 

To  be  sure,  foreign-aid  projects  which 
strengthen  the  defense  posture  of  this 
country  are  necessary,  and  justified.  As¬ 
sistance  to  nations  hke  Korea  and  Tur¬ 
key,  which  are  maintaining  large  and 
effective  armies  in  defense  of  the  perime¬ 
ter  of  the  free  world,  certainly  is  in  our 
best  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  aid  to  other  coim- 
tries  given  in  terms  of  general  social 
welfare  programs  cannot  achieve  any¬ 
thing  but  to  bankrupt  our  Nation  and  to 
make  the  American  people  despised  for 
meddling  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  of  those  so  helped. 

There  is  a  place  for  economic  aid  and 
technical  assistance,  but  it  hardly  can 
be  justified  on  the  basis  of  imderwriting 
a  5-year  plan  in  India,  building  high¬ 
ways  through  the  jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia,  or  paying  off  the  national  debt  of 
Austria. 

It  always  has  been  mj^  view  that  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  where  required  should 
be  on  a  loan  basis  secured  by  the  col¬ 
lateral  of  undeveloped  natural  resomces, 
and  such  loans  preferably  should  come 
from  private  capital.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Con- 
gress^instead  of  blindly  voting  direct 
handouts  from  the  Federal  Treasury — to 
give  thought  to  granting  tax  induce¬ 
ments  to  private  firms  to  stimifiate  the 
flow  of  American  capital  into  undevel¬ 
oped  areas. 

The  only  really  beneficial  economic  aid 
is  that  extended  on  the  basis  of  partner¬ 
ship.  Outright  gifts  arouse  suspHcion 
and  generate  contempt,  while  business 
ventures  stimulate  pride  and  create 
friendships  so  long  as  they  are  mutually 
profitable. 

Every  year  about  the  time  Congress 
begins  considering  this  question,  the 
propaganda  drums  begin  to  beat  loudly 
about  the  urgent  necessity  for  continued 
foreign-aid  spending  and  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  to  be  derived  thereby.  Report  after 
report  and  witness  after  witness  are 
brought  forth  to  give  lipser'vice  to  the 
cause  of  bigger  and  better  foreign  give¬ 
aways. 

It  is  passingly  strange,  however,  that 
the  reports  of  the  only  two  agencies 
which  have  undertaken  a  realistic  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  results  of  such  spending 
have  been  highly  critical  and  have  raised 
disturbing  questions  about  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  is  being  accomplished  by  it. 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  sought  to  determine 
how  well  the  $24  billion  in  American 
military  aid  has  been  spent,  it  was  forced 
to  conclude  in  its  19th  report.  House  Re- 
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port  No.  1381,  that  it  could  get  no  satis¬ 
factory  answers. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re¬ 
ported  that  no  internal  audit  ever  has 
been  made  in  the  military-aid  program 
and  that  expenditures  to  date  have  not 
resulted  in  the  creation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  effectlve'iighting  forces.  The 
Comptroller  General,  in  his  report  of  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1957,  disclosed  that  no  estimates 
have  ever  been  developed  as  to  the  long- 
range  cost  of  the  program  and  that  the 
United  States  has  underwritten  military 
objectives  incapable  of  achievement  and 
beyond  the  ability  of  its  fiscal  resources 
to  fulfill. 

The  House  committee  found  that  de¬ 
fense  support  funds — an  $835  million 
item  in  the  proposed  fiscal  1959  budget — 
are  being  used  not  for  defense  support 
but  for  outright  attempts  to  buy  allies 
and  to  keep  them  bought.  It  reported 
that  the  present  practice  is  to  fix  the 
level  of  aid  to  any  given  counti-y  at — and 
I  quote  from  page  12  of  its  21st  report. 
House  Report  No.  1374 : 
the  amount  of  United  States  dollars  it  Is 
necessary  to  promise  a  country  in  return 
for  its  agreement  to  undertake  certain  mili¬ 
tary  efforts.  Whether  this  ‘‘level  of  aid” 
actually  is  related  to  the  military  costs 
Involved  or  the  capacity  of  the  economy  to 
meet  those  costs  appears  to  be  largely  irrele¬ 
vant.  It  is  essentially  an  agreed-upon  price 
for  the  country’s  cooperation. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Con¬ 
gress  has  permitted  such  free-handed 
spending  of  the  taxpayers’  money  with¬ 
out  so  much  as  the  first  control  or  check. 

The  reports  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  bring  into  sharp 
focus  the  urgent  need  for  Congress  to 
reassess  the  whole  foreign  aid  picture 
and  to  take  immediate  steps  to  restore 
its  control  over  such  expenditures. 

Present  practices  allow  overseas 
spending  almost  completely  beyond  the 
control  of  Congress  and,  as  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  aptly  phrased  it,  make  “a  mock¬ 
ery  of  the  whole  process  of  appropri¬ 
ating  money.” 

The  Government  Operations  Commit¬ 
tee  is  correct  in  its  urgent  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  foreign  aid  program  must 
be  ‘‘reexamined  in  relation  to  national 
resources  and  other  military  needs”  and 
that  Congress  act  immediately  to  de¬ 
termine  ‘‘how  long  the  program  is  to 
continue,  what  precise  objectives  it  is  to 
serve  and  how  best  they  can  be  achieved.” 

A  proper  safeguarding  of  the  interests 
of  the  American  taxpayer  demands  that 
Congress  cease  giving  blank  checks  to 
the  executive  branch  and  begin  dili¬ 
gently  exercising  its  constitutional  duty 
to  pass  on  all  spending  programs  indi¬ 
vidually  before  they  are  imdertaken. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  pres¬ 
ently  imder  consideration  is  but  another 
of  those  blank  checks.  It  offers  nothing 
better  than  a  continuation  of  the  waste 
and  boondoggling  which  has  character¬ 
ized  the  American  foreign  aid  program 
from  its  inception. 

The  administration  asked  for  a  new 
foreign  aid  appropriation  for  fiscal  1959 


of  $3.9  billion,  but,  should  that  sum  be 
voted,  the  total  figure  would  amount  to 
more  than  $18  billion  of  taxpayers’ 
money. 

That  is  true  because  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  according  to  U.  S. 
News  &  World  Report,  there  will  be  a 
carryover  of  foreign  aid  funds  esti¬ 
mated  at  $6.2  billion,  the  capitalization 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  $2  billion,  the  Public  Law  480 
authorization  for  fiscal  1958  has  been 
increased  by  $500  million  and  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  1959  set  at  $1.5  billion, 
the  Defense  Department  will  spend  more 
than  $3  billion  maintaining  service  per¬ 
sonnel  and  bases  abroad,  servicemen 
will  spend  more  than  $600  million  from 
their  own  resomxes  in  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  stationed,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  pay  almost  $400 
million  in  salaries  to  American  and  for¬ 
eign  civilians  it  employs  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  If  we  add  those  sums  together, 
Mr.  President,  they  represent  a  total  of 
$18  billion  of  the  taxpayers’  money  which 
is  involved  in  the  program. 

Add  to  this  the  more  than  $1.8  billion 
which  American  tourists  will  spend 
abroad  during  the  year,  and  the  almost 
$4  billion  which  American  private  enter¬ 
prise  will  invest  in  foreign  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  and  the  total  American  for¬ 
eign  expenditures  for  the  next  year 
would  rmi  to  $24  billion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  all.  The 
United  States  of  America  this  year  will 
spend  in  excess  of  $40  billion  for  its  mili¬ 
tary  establishment,  in  order  to  provide 
defense  and  security  not  only  for  the 
United  States  but  also  for  every  other 
nation  of  the  free  wox’ld.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  of  that  $40  billion  will  be  just  as 
much  for  the  benefit  of  every  other  na¬ 
tion  in  the  free  world  as  it  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

When  we  add  those  gigantic  sums  to¬ 
gether,  we  see  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  being  called  upon  to 
provide  approximately  $64  billion  for 
military  and  economic  security  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  also  for  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

It  is  hardly  likely,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  American  taxpayers,  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet  in  this  period  of  inflated 
recession,  would  look  very  sympathetical¬ 
ly  upon  an  outpouring  of  more  than  18 
billion  of  their  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
overseas  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  juncture  in  my  remarks  the  memo¬ 
randum  prepared  for  me  by  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  showing  American  overseas 
expenditures  exclusive  of  foreign  aid,  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  loans,  and  the  sub¬ 
sidized  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Overseas  Expenditotes  and  Employment — 

Answers  to  Specific  Questions  Submitted 

BY  Senator  Herman  Talmadge  of  Georgia 

No.  1 :  Amount  spent  by  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  maintaining  service  personnel  and 
bases  abroad,  fiscal  years  1953-56: 

Fiscal  year: 

1952 _ _  $2,  300,  000,  000 

1954--- . — . -  2,800,000,000 

1955  _  3,  400,  000,  000 

1956  _  3,  200,  000,  000 

Note. — This  total  Includes  purchase  of 
supplies  in  foreign  countries,  construction 
expenditures,  etc.  It  is  taken  from  a  classi¬ 
fied  report  entitled  “United  States  Defense 
Expenditures  Entering  the  International 
Balance  of  payments”  which  is  a  detailed 
analysis  of  expenditures  by  country  and  by 
program.  It  is  now  in  the  process  of  revision 
and  should  be  available  in  2  to  3  weeks. 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  by  phone. 

No.  2:  Out-of-pocket  expenditures  of 
American  servicemen  stationed  abroad,  fiscal 
years  1956  and  1957:  ' 


1956  _ _ _  >$683,000,000 

1957  _  >  648,  000, 000 


>  Includes  purchases  by  post  exchanges  in 
foreign  countries. 

>  Includes  purchases  in  commissaries,  post 
exchanges,  and  post  office  remittances;  ex¬ 
cludes  official  savings  accounts. 

Source :  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Mrs.  Cora  Sheffier,  by  phone. 

No.  3 :  Expenditures  for  foreign  travel  by 
United  States  citizens,  1948-56: 

Total 

Calendar  year ;  Amount 

1948  _ _ -  $822.  000,  000 

1949  _  927,  000,  000 

1950  _  1,022,000,000 

1951--. _  1,028,000,000 

1952. _ 1,188,000,000 

1953  _  1,306,000,000 

1954  _  1,401,000,000 

1955  _  1,612,000,000 

1956- _ L .  1,814,000,000 

Source:  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce, 
United  States  Participation  in  International 
Travel,  Washington,  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1957,  page  3. 

No.  4:  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (Mr. 
John  Clinton)  reports  that  this  information 
is  not  available.  (The  request  was  for  the 
amount  which  all  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government,  excluding  the  nlterna- 
tional  Cooperation  Administration,  spend  in 
other  countries  each  year.) 

No.  5:  Growth  of  United  States  private 
foreign  investments,  1952-56; 


Yearly  net 

Year:  Investment 

1952  _ ^ _ $1,881,000,000 

1953  _  1,018,000,000 

1954  _ 2,742,000,000 

1955  _  2, 465, 000, 000 

1956  _  3,923,000,000 


Sources:  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Statis¬ 
tical  Abstracts  of  the  United  States  1957, 
Washington,  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  1957,  page  878  (1952-54). 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
Office  of  Business  Economics.  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  volume  37,  August  1957, 
page  23  (1955-56). 
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Nos.  6  and  7:  Paid  civilian  employment 
abroad,  1956  and  1957 : 


June  30, 1956  i 

June  30, 1957* 

33,  630 
99,295 

34, 269 
99,531 

Total . 

132,  925 

133, 800 

>  E.xcludes  290,967  foreign  nationals  working  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  arrangements  with  foreign  governments  which 
provide  for  the  furnishing  of  personal  services  to  the 
og0ncy 

2  Excludes  267,894  foreign  nationals  working  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  under  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  arrangements  with  foreign  governments  which 
provide  for  the  furnishhig  of  personal  services  to  the 
agency. 

Source-  TTnited  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Federal  Emiiloymont  Statistics  Bulletin,  Juno  1950  and 
1957. 


Annual  payroll  paid  to  employees  abroad  by 
the  V.  S.  Government 
[Full-time  employment] 


Fiscal  year  1956 

Fiscal  year  1957 

Num¬ 

ber 

Payroll 

Num¬ 

ber 

Payroll 

United  States 

33, 440 
98, 752 

$195, 000, 000 
115,000,000 

34, 152 
99, 076 

$206, 000, 000 
177, 000, 000 

Noncitizens . 

Source:  XT.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  John  Clinton, 
l)y  phone. 

Elden  E.  Billings, 

Analyst  in  International  Financh, 

Economics  Division. 

March  17, 1958. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  man  possessed  of  conscience 
and  a  sense  of  Christian  duty  who  would 
not  vote  for  all  reasonable  and  practical 
programs  designed  to  assume  the  safety 
of  his  country  and  to  help  the  needy  of 
the  world. 

By  the  same  token,  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  man  could 
vote  to  squander  the  resources  of  his 
country  through  a  program  shrouded  in 
secrecy,  devoid  of  any  promise  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  steeped  in  the  threat  of 
national  bankruptcy. 

If  this  Congress  will  measure  up  to 
its  responsibility  to  examine  each  for¬ 
eign  spending  program  which  may  be 
proposed  or  deemed  necessary,  I  will  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  those  which 
strengthen  our  Nation  and  give  sub¬ 
stance  to  our  humanitarian  impulses. 

I  will  vote  for  a  reasonable  program 
of  military  assistance  to  dependable  al¬ 
lies. 

I  will  vote  for  a  practical  program  to 
help  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 
naked. 

I  will  not  vote  to  give  the  executive 
branch  a  blank  check  to  spend  $3.9  bil¬ 
lion  in  addition  to  the  $64  billion  already 
voted  when  Congress  can  get  no  satis¬ 
factory  answers  as  to  what  its  expendi¬ 
ture  has  accomplished. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  if 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  could 
prevail,  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  vote  as  I  have  indicated. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
sort  of  a  quiet  day  in  the  Senate,  but 
it  is  not  a  quiet  day  in  the  world,  nor  is 
it  a  quiet  day  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  debate  upon  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  gives  us  an 


opportunity  for  an  analysis  of  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  posture  of  the  United  States, 
a  question  of  burning  interest  to  every 
American, 

The  recession  is  serious.  I  might  say 
we  did  a  great  deal  to  meet  the  reces¬ 
sion,  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  prob¬ 
lem  question  of  what  to  do  to  deal  with 
unemployment,  by  our  action  of  last 
week.  But  notwithstanding  the  reces¬ 
sion,  what  agitates  the  American  people 
most  is  a  desire  for  peace.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  are  interested  in  whether 
peace  is  imperiled  by  our  present  posture 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  every  American 
is  deeply  puzzled  by  events;  whether  it 
be  the  attacks  on  Vice  President  Nixon 
in  South  America,  the  grave  complexities 
which  afflict  free  institutions  in  France, 
or  the  problems  in  Indonesia,  where 
grave  threats  face  free  institutions  in 
what  is  probably  the  richest  natural  re-  ^ 
source  aea  in  the  world,  the  whole  Indo¬ 
nesian  Achipelago. 

All  of  us  represent  the  people  of  States. 
I,  together  with  my  dear  friend  and 
senior  colleague  [Mr.  Ives],  represent 
17  million  people  in  New  York.  The 
gross  State  product  of  New  York  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  less  than  $70  to  $80  billion  a 
year,  or  somewhere  in  that  vicinity. 
New  York  pays  about  20  percent  of  the 
Federal  taxes.  I  doubt  if  there  are  many 
nations  in  the  world,  even  including  the 
United  Kingdom,  which,  in  economic 
and  production  terms,  are  so  important 
as  is  my  own  State.  So  I  think  it  be¬ 
comes  the  duty  of  as  many  of  us  as  are 
so  moved  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  what  we  think  this  program  is 
all  about,  and  what  action  we  propose  to 
take  regarding  it. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  pending  bill 
will  probably  pass  very  much  as  it  is 
written.  There  will  be  efforts  to  amend 
it.  Some  will  be  successful  and  some 
will  not,  but  in  the  final  analysis  we  shall 
continue  the  mutual-security  program. 
So  far  as  the  American  people  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  news  out  of  this  bill  will  not 
be  some  sensational  turn  in  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  but  whether  or  not  we  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  have  d  rational  understanding  of 
what  is  occurring  in  the  world,  and 
whether,  over  a  period  of  time,  we  may 
be  entrusted  with  the  destiny  of  our  Na¬ 
tion — indeed,  the  destiny  of  the  free 
world.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  news. 

I  have  read  with  the  deepest  interest 
the  views  of  my  colleagues  as  expressed 
in  this  debate.  I  feel  very  deeply  that 
this  debate,  in  itself,  is  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  concern  of  our  country, 
because  it  will  show  the  color  of  our 
thinking,  what  we  see  ahead,  and  what 
we  feel  should  be  done  by  way  of  a  com¬ 
prehensive  policy.  That,  I  respectfully 
submit,  is  even  more  important  than  the 
fate  of  this  particular  bill,  which,  as  I 
say,  I  am  quite  confident  will  pass  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
written. 

I  should  like  to  state  my  fundamental 
thesis  with  respect  to  American  foreign 
policy.  I  believe  that  our  objectives  are 
sound,  and  are  very  clearly  understood 
by  the  world.  I  believe  also  that  Ameri¬ 
can  idealism  and  American  good  will — 
though  they  may  not  be  reflected  in 


terms  of  the  number  of  millions  of  people 
who  like  us,  which  is  an  extremely 
ephemeral  and  superficial  standard,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  change  from  day  to  day — 
are  more  basically  founded  upon  the 
respect  which  we  have  in  the  world  be¬ 
cause  of  our  achievement.  That,  I  think, 
still  ranks  very  high,* 

Our  trouble  in  the  world  today,  funda¬ 
mentally,  is  that  while  we  have  clear 
objectives  and  pretty  clear  policies  to 
meet  those  objectives,  we  have  failed  to 
pursue  those  objectives  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  men,  the  necessary  money,  and  the 
necessary  participation  of  our  private- 
enteriJrise  system. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  that  statement, 
because  I  think  it  is  the  nub  of  our  prob¬ 
lem.  We  have  decent  objectives,  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  have  pretty  good  plans  to 
pursue  those  objectives,  but  we  have 
failed  to  pursue  them  with  the  necessary 
men,  the  necessary  money,  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  participation  of  the  free-enter¬ 
prise  system. 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  worried  about  peace,  about  de¬ 
fense,  about  science  and  engineering, 
about  our  friends  and  those  who  are  not 
our  friends,  about  our  moral  position, 
about  the  efficacy  of  Soviet  competition 
and  pressures,  as  well  as  about  the  re¬ 
cession.  They  are  worried  about  all  the 
other  things,  in  my  opinion,  even  more 
than  about  the  recession,  although  they 
are  certainly  very  concerned  about  the 
recession,  as  we  all  know. 

We  are  faced  with  serious  challenges 
to  which  the  people  wish  to  know  our  an¬ 
swers;  they  know  the  challenges.  We 
can  give  them  the  answers  effectively  in 
the  pending  mutual  security  bill.  The 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  more  de¬ 
cisively  influence  the  course  of  the  strug- 
-gle  for  peace  right  now  than  the  Execu¬ 
tive. 

"Vyhat  we  do  on  the  mutual  security  bill 
will  serve  notice  to  the  world  either  that 
we  intend  to  push  forward  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  free-world  leadership 
more  vigorously  than  ever,  or  that  recent 
reverses  have  brought  about  a  new  trend 
toward  isolationism  as  dangerous  alike 
to  our  own  security  as  it  would  be  to  the 
whole  free  world. 

I  predict  that  the  enactment  of  the 
mutual  security  bill  as  requested  by  the 
President  and,  very  importantly,  imple¬ 
menting  appropriations  equal  to  or 
greater  than  he  has  requested — and  I 
believe  that  at  least  a  $200  million  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Development  Loan  Fimd  re¬ 
quest  is  needed — will  have  an .  electric 
effect  upon  free-world  morale  and  confi¬ 
dence  and  go  far  to  neutralize  recent 
adverse  developments.  The  increase  is 
necessary  to  compensate  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  made  last  year.  If  no  Senator  on 
the  committee  offers  such  an  amend¬ 
ment,  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  increase. 

United  States  foreign  policy  needs 
more  resources,  the  participation  of  more 
people,  especially  in  overseas  technical 
assistance,  both  public  and  private,  and 
more  participation  by  the  private  econ¬ 
omy.  Again  I  emphasize  that  we  need 
to  pursue  our  objectives  with  more  men, 
more  money,  and  a  greater  participation 
of  the  private -enterprise  system. 
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The  state  of  the  world  is  so  dangerous 
that  everyone  of  us  must  make  his  full 
contribution  without  stint  or  delay.  For 
this  reason  I  believe  it  essential  to  state 
specifically  my  views  as  a  Senator  from 
my  State  and  take  a  position  myself,  as 
I  believe  the  Senate  must  take  a  posi¬ 
tion.  I  say  this  as  one  of  the  two  Sena¬ 
tors  from  the  State  with  the  largest  pop¬ 
ulation  and  income  in  the  Union  and 
which  carries  an  estimated  20  percent  of 
the  Federal  tax  burden  while  it  has  10 
percent  of  the  country’s  population.  In 
addition  to  the  tremendous  economic 
importance  of  my  own  State,  there  is  the 
fact  that  we  house  witWn  New  York 
City,  the  nerve  center  of  our  economic 
system,  the  United  Nations,  considered 
to  be  the  nerve  center  of  the  struggle 
for  peace  in  the  world  today. 

First,  I  state  my  conclusions  as  fol¬ 
lows:  One,  the  free  world’s  position 
though  under  grave  assault,  perhaps 
graver  than  anything  encountered  yet 
in  peacetime,  is  still  strong  and  viable  > 
and  well  able  to  emerge  successful  in  the 
struggle  with  totalitarianism  now  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Moscow-Peiping  axis; 
two,  we  need  to  put  our  primary  em¬ 
phasis  on  working  with  the  areas  of 
strength  in  the  free  world  as  the  best 
way  to  shore  up  the  areas  of  weakness — 
while  we  need  to  bypass  those  which  are 
Communist-oriented.  I  shall  discuss 
that  question  in  greater  detail  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Three,  in  this  revolution  of  ris¬ 
ing  expectations  when  economic  devel¬ 
opment  is  the  overriding  consideration, 
our  economic  aid  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  programs  for  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  free  world  and  those  in 
which  we  participate  become  the  major 
offensive  weapon  in  the  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom  while  our  activities  at  home  and 
abroad  in  military  security  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  indispensable  guaranty  that 
these  positive  activities  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  economic  aid  be  carried 
on;  four,  the  greatest  single  deficiency 
in  our  program  for  the  economic  devel¬ 
opment  of  free  world  areas  needing  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  inadequate  utilization 
of  the  United  States  private  economy  in 
these  efforts. 

I  shall  take  each  of  these  subjects  in 
turn.  Although  our  position  is  under 
grave  assault,  we  have  adequate  means 
for  achieving  success  in  the  struggle. 

There  is  no  illusion  about  our  status 
In  the  world;  if  anything;  we  are  too 
pessimistic  about  it.  The  recent  demon¬ 
strations  against  the  person  of  the  Vice 
President  in  South  America;  the  grave 
threat  to  the  continuance  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  government  in  Prance;  a  runaway 
situation  in  Algeria;  a  threat  to  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  in 
Tunisia;  and  a  perilous  internal  crisis 
in  Lebanon  are  but  the  latest  readings 
on  the  fever  chart.  Yet  the  strength  of 
the  frfee  world  in  the  face  of  these  events 
is  remarkable. 

A  recent  survey  taken  in  11  world 
opinion  centers  from  Oslo,  Norway,  to 
New  Delhi  in  India — where,  incidentally, 
more  persons  thought  we  were  doing 
better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world — 
revealed  that  though  a  significant  num¬ 
ber  of  people — 28  percent  of  those  sam¬ 
pled — said  that  their  respect  for  the 


United  States  had  decreased  recently, 
41  percent  said  that  there  was  no  change 
in  their  respect  for  the  United  States, 
and  11  percent  said  their  respect  had  in¬ 
creased.  When  taken  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  no  opinion  from  20  percent,  this 
showed  a  2  to  1  ratio  in  favor  of  positive 
respect  for  the  United  States  in  the 
world.  In  other  words,  41  percent  said 
their  respect  for  us  had  remained  un¬ 
changed  and  11  percent  said  it  had  in¬ 
creased,  which  made  52  percent,  against 
28  percent  of  those  who  said  their  re¬ 
spect  had  decreased  recently.  I  con¬ 
sider  this  one  of  the  most  significant  in¬ 
dications  of  strength  we  could  find. 

There  are  other  elements  of  strength. 
The  free  world  even  now  outnumbers 
the  Communist  world  by  some  700  mil¬ 
lion  people — and  that  is  the  way  we 
should  keep  it — and  the  free  world  occu¬ 
pies  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s  area, 
and  contains  by  far  most  of  the  world’s 
resources.  Though  increases  in  indus¬ 
trial  productivity  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  said  to  run  as  high  as  twice  the  in¬ 
creases  in  our  productivity  in  recent 
years,  it  is  nonetheless  the  fact  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  started  from  a  primitive  agri¬ 
cultural  society  after  World  War  I,  and 
therefore  has  much  greater  leverage  for 
advance,  but  it  is  still  an  economy  which 
is  only  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  as 
productive  as  ours.  In  other  words,  the 
gross  national  product  of  the  Soviet 
Union  remains,  even  today,  one-quarter 
to  one-third  behind  ours. 

We  can  also  point  to  several  major 
achievements,  especially  at  a  time  when 
there  is  so  much  frustration  in  foreign 
policy,  and  we  can  point  to  certain  suc- 
cesi^es  in  our  own  foreign  policy,  too, 
such  as  the  continued  durability  and 
importance  of  the  United  Nations;  the 
integrity  of  a  system  of  regional  alli¬ 
ances  for  mutual  security;  the  basic  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance  programs  beginning  with  the 
Marshall  plan;  the  development  of  the 
atom  for  peace;  the  successful  demon¬ 
stration  of  Communist  foot-dragging  in 
respect  to  purposeful  disarmament  and 
to  an  auspicious  summit  conference; 
and  new  high  levels  of  free  world  pros¬ 
perity  and  production  reached  in  the 
years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

There  have  been  phenomenal  increases 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States. 

To  these  accomplishments  must  be 
added  the  success  of  our  foreign  policy 
when  it  gave  notice  in  advance  that  we 
would  act  and  backed  it  up  with  suffi¬ 
cient  resources;  notable  examples  were 
the  breaking  of  the  Berlin  blockade; 
the  withdrawal  of  Commimist  China’s 
imminent  threat  to  Formosa  in  early 
1955;  and  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
refrained  from  sending  volunteers  into 
Suez  in  October  and  November  1956.  In 
each  of  these  cases  we  gave  notice  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  we  would  act,  and  act  with 
full  power.  No  action  was  necessary. 

Even  in  the  situation  in  France  we 
have  had  successes,  rather  than  fail¬ 
ures,  in  connection  with  the  policies 
which  the  United  States  and  the  other 
free  nations  have  been  pursuing. 

Although  Premier  De  Gaulle  came  to 
power  at  a  moment  of  great  crisis,  when 


the  French  people  were  said  to  have  a 
choice  only  between  civil  war  and  Da 
Gaulle,  the  fact  is  that  he  sought  to  take 
power  by  legal  means  and  legal  investi¬ 
ture.  That  is  a  vei-y  considerable  tribute 
to  the  progress  and  inherent  strength  of 
the  free  world,  and  should  be  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  great  pride  on  the  part  of  any 
country.  We  have  a  right  to  refiect  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  basic  strength — economic, 
political,  and  spiritual — and  in  the 
soundness  of  our  decisions  which  have 
been  tested  by  time  and  experience  and 
by  the  apprbval  of  the  free  world.  ' 

II 

The  next  question  is  with  whom  should 
we  work,  and  whom  should  we  bypass? 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  fight¬ 
ing  the  struggle  in  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  II,  we  did  not  think  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  defeat  the  Japanese  by  occu¬ 
pying  every  area  in  the  Pacific  in  series. 

There  were  very  strongly  held  Jap¬ 
anese  areas  which  were  not  seized,  but 
left  behind  to  be  starved  out.  In  other 
words,  we  bypassed  those  areas.  What 
we  are  being  challenged  to  do  today  is 
to  participate  in  every  struggle  and  prob¬ 
lem  and  provide  a  way  to  solve  them. 
That  is  not  the  way  of  life.  We  should 
do  what  we  normally  do,  and  bypass  par¬ 
ticular  situations  which  we  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  cope  with  at  the  moment. 

Everybody  knows  where  the  trouble 
spots  are:  France  and  Algeria;  Lebanon; 
Indonesia;  South  America,  notably  Uru¬ 
guay,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela.  Not 
as  many  people,  however,  recognize  and 
remember  that  we  have  points  of 
strength,  too,  which,  not  long  ago  were 
points  of  trouble.  They  include  the  Ger¬ 
man  Federal  Republic,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Turkey;  Israel— ^ which  was  torn  by  strife 
only  a  decade  ago — and  also  Iran,  Paki¬ 
stan,  Vietnam,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  and  Mexico.  Those  were 
all  areas  of  difficulty  in  another  day,  but 
today  they  are  areas  of  relative  strength 
because  we  consistently  pursued  policies 
backed  by  sound  resources,  and  because 
we  have  made  our  policies  stick. 

In  addition,  of  course,  there  are  the 
other  stanch  members  of  the  free 
world,  such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  all 
with  very  long-standing,  continuous  con¬ 
structive  records  in  their  relations  with 
us.  Even  the  Dutch,  who  suffered  only 
very  recently  liquidation  of  a  great  over¬ 
seas  empire,  now  show  great  productive 
strength,  as  anyone  who  has  read  the 
morning’s  newspapers  will  note. 

The  economic  aspects  of  the  mutual 
security  program  are  estimated  to  ag¬ 
gregate  $1,500  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1958,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,180  million  committed  for  bi¬ 
lateral  and  regional  economic  aid  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Of  this 
amount,  defense  support  accounts  for 
$729  million,  and  the  balance  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  nonregional  projects  like 
Atoms  for  Peace,  malaria  control, 
UNWRA  in  Palestine,  and  similar  ex¬ 
penditures.  This  year,  assuming  that 
the  program  is  enacted  substantially  as 
presented,  approximately  the  same 
amount  is  expected  to  be  spent.  It  is 
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noteworthy  that  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  this  amount  will  move  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  which  represent  positions  of 
strength  for  the  free  world.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  70  percent  of  the  $835  million  of 
funds  for  defense  support  requested  in 
the  bill  goes  to  four  countries,  namely, 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Formosa,  and  Turkey, 
while  more  than  half  goes  to  Korea  and 
Vietnam  alone.  In  addition  to  these 
countries,  heavy  expenditures  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  go  to  Greece,  India,  Iran, 
Israel,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thai¬ 
land,  Jordan,  Morocco,  Laos,  and  Cam¬ 
bodia. 

In  this  respect,  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
extremely  interesting  analysis  of  what 
the  United  States  is  doing  in  the  world 
in  terms  of  world  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  analysis  was  published  in 
the  January  1958  issue  of  Fortune  mag¬ 
azine  under  the  title  of  “The  Migration 
of  United  States  Capital.” 

Mr.  President,  the  article  shows  a  per¬ 
fectly  remarkable  record,  and  one  to 
which  we  should  point  with  considerable 
pride.  It  demonstrates  that  it  is  always 
darkest  before  the  dawn,  and  that  per¬ 
haps  we  do  not  realize  that  with  a  little 
extra  drive  we  can  really  accomplish  the 
objective  which  we  seek  to  accomplish; 
to  wit,  making  immeasurable  progress  in 
furthering  free  institutions,  in  providing 
higher  standards  of  living,  and  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  economic  development  of 
the  great  mass  of  people  in  the  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  free  world.  Let  us 
remember  that  these  peoples  have  just 
found  freedom  and  self-government 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  good 
deal  through  the  initiation  of  policies  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  fol¬ 
lowed  under  its  leadership,  regardless  of 
administration. 

These  figures  show  that  what  the 
United  States  is  today  investing,  from 
public  and  private  sources,  when  coupled 
with  investments  made  by  Britain, 
France,  and  Belgium,  the  primary  in¬ 
vesting  countries  abroad,  is  putting  into 
underdeveloped  areas,  from  both  public 
and  private  sources,  about  $6  billion  a 
year.  An  analysis  of  the  article  shows 
that  the  optimum  figure  that  these  areas 
can  absorb  right  now,  which  will  do  most 
for  them  in  terms  of  their  development, 
is  about  $8  billion  a  year. 

That  is  getting  very  close  to  what  the 
bill  provides,  and  which  ought  to  be  paid 
for  in  terms  of  our  own  self-interest  and 
in  terms  of  the  development  of  the  free 
world. 

'Serious  criticism  has  been  made  of 
economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland 
and  to  Spain,  and  there  is  little  question 
about  the  troublesome  nature  of  aid  to 
totalitarian  countries  whether  Commu¬ 
nist  or  Falangist,  but  here,  too,  where 
the  urgent  requirements  of  free -world 
defense  or  the  encouragement  of  a  basic 
spirit  of  independence  within  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  is  to  the  free  world’s  interest, 
we  need  to  have  enough  flexibility  and 
boldness  to  act  with  decision  and  pur¬ 
pose. 

In  short,  without  in  the  least  disagree¬ 
ing  with  the  inherent  moral  stand  of 
those  who  would  have  us  give  no  aid 
or  trade  to  dictatorships — and  certainly 


my  whole  record  indicates  that  I  feel 
the  same  moral  conviction — it  is,  never¬ 
theless,  not  incompatible  with  our  own 
position  in  the  world  that  we  do  not 
have  to  judge  every  program  by  the 
same  standards.  We  are  dealing  with 
positions  of  strength,  as  I  have  just 
outlined.  We  must  encourage  inde¬ 
pendence  within  the  Commimist  bloc. 
This  is  the  responsibility  of  world  power. 
We  need  to  have  enough  flexibility  for 
that  purpose. 

We  can  and  should,  however,  bypass 
Communist-oriented  areas  if  they  are 
using  us  only  to  bid  up  the  other  side 
or  to  strengthen  themselves  to  make 
mischief  for  us.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
allegation  that  the  United  Arab  Repub¬ 
lic  is  fomenting  civil  war  in  Lebanon. 
Certainly  the  State  Department  ought  to 
be  able  to  advise  us  upon  this  fact,  and 
we  ought  to  have  the  fortitude  to  cease 
cooperation  with  those  who  are  seeking 
to  undermine  and  destroy  us. 

m 

The  aggregate  of  our  economic  aid 
and  technical  assistance  programs,  ex¬ 
cluding  defense  support,  comes  to  about 
$770  million  annually,  and  even  when 
there  is  added  to  this  disposal  of  sturplus 
farm  commodities  and  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  and  similar  financing  opera¬ 
tions,  the  aggregate  is  in  the  area  of  $3 
billion  annually.  That  this  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  show  measurable  progress  for 
the  people  in  the  imderdeveloped  areas, 
which  is  the  test  by  which  they  will 
judge  the  situation,  is  testified  to  by  the 
experts  we  have  put  on  the  job  as  well 
as  by  the  competition  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Here  I  emphasize  two  points.  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  for  whom  I  have 
the  deepest  respect,  that  we  are  spending 
too  little  for  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  for  military  as¬ 
sistance.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  need 
to  reduce  military  assistance  only  for 
the  sake  of  reduction  in  order  to  increase 
economic  and  technical  assistance.  I 
feel  we  should  spend  what  is  needed  for 
military  aid. 

i  But  I  believe  economic  aid  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  which  are  our  offensive 
weapons,  must  stand  on  their  own,  and 
that  the  requirement  of  the  additional 
expenditures  which  are  required,  con¬ 
sidering  our  total  world  situation,  is  so 
small  that  it  is  sad  that  we  should  even 
be  questioning  it. 

As  I  pointed  out  when  I  began,  there, 
may  be  a  difference  between  policy  and 
expenditures.  There  may  arise  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  failure.  If 
we  spend  $3  billion,  it  may  not  close  the 
gap.  If  we  spend  $5  billion,  it  may  be 
more  than  enough. 

So  I  earnestly  recommend,  to  enable 
the  economic  and  technical  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States  to  reach 
their  mark,  an  expenditure  of  from  $3 
billion  to  $5  billion  annually.  Now  I 
shall  cite  some  of  the  evidence  on  that 
subject. 

In  a  study  entitled,  “Objectives  of  the 
United  States  Economic  Assistance  Pro¬ 
grams,”  prepared  last  year  for  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  Milliken 


and  Rostow,  of  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  for  the  finding 
is  made  that  the  underdeveloped  areas 
need  $2.5  to  $3.5  billion  per  year  addi¬ 
tional  from  all  sources  in  order  to  show 
measurable  progress,  of  which  50  per¬ 
cent  or  more,  considering  the  economic 
condition  of  the  world,  must  come  from 
us. 

In  short,  that  is  pretty  much  the 
figure  I  have  named,  $1,250,000,000,  and 
$1,750,000,000  additional  to  come  from 
us. 

According  to  their  study,  this  amount 
is  necessary  to  maximize  additional  ef¬ 
fort  in  such  countries  so  that  they  may 
come  to  a  stage  of  self -sustained  growth. 
The  test  they  put  is  the  capability  for  a 
country  to  devote  an  investment  of  10.5 
percent  of  its  annual  output  to  its  own 
growth.  The  present  figure  in  most  of 
Asia  is  about  5  percent,  less  than  half 
the  amount  they  recommend. 

In  terms  of  what  we  should  do,  here  I 
should  mention  that  I  have  the  great 
honor  to  be  the  rapporteur — a  sort  of 
international  secretary — for  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  NATO  parliamentarians, 
that  is,  the  members  of  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  organizations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  parliamentarians,  organiza¬ 
tion  is  included  among  those  to  receive 
an  authorization  in  the  bill.  In  that 
capacity  I  am  engaged,  together  with  my 
colleagues  in  each  of  the  other  NATO 
countries,  in  determining  a  new  concept 
for  possible  American  foreign-aid  part¬ 
nership  with  other  NATO  countries  in 
the  development  of  underdeveloped 
areas. 

This  is  a  most  promising  field  of  in¬ 
quiry.  It  is  a  logical  area  into  which  I 
think  we  may  well  move.  I  think  it 
should  have  the  sympathy  of  both  the  ^ 
opponents  and  proponents  of  foreign  aid, 
because  we  will  do  our  job  better  and 
will  be  able  to  do  it  more  economically. 

I  assure  the  Senate  that  the  organization 
takes  its  work  very  seriously.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  it  will  soon  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  results. 

There  is  outstanding  cooperation  in 
that  regard  from  our  State  Department, 
from  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  from  the  foreign  countries 
which  are  concerned,  and  also  from  a 
group  of  American  advisors  who  have 
been  assembled  as  an  advisory  board  to 
give  us  the  best  possible  opinion  and 
governmental  guidance  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

I  also  pay  tribute  in  this  regard  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  who  are  so  active 
in  this  particular  area:  The  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green], 
who  heads  our  delegation;  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver],  who  heads  the  political  commit¬ 
tee  of  NATO  parliamentarians;  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith]  ,  who  is  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  delegation;  and  Representative 
Wayne  Hays,  of  Ohio,  the  immediate 
past  president  of  the  NATO  parliamen¬ 
tarians. 

Now  I  turn  my  attention  to  a  field  of 
competition  which  we  are  meeting  in 
technical  aid  and  foreign  assistance. 
This  is  a  subject  of  most  absorbing  in- 
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terest,  because  it  demonstrates  that 
while  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  calling 
the  United  States  dollar  imperialists 
and  generally  has  been  accusing  us  of 
trying  to  subvert  the  world  with  dollars, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  paying  us  the 
unparalleled  compliment  of  imitation  by 
endeavoring,  themselves,  to  move  for¬ 
ward  with  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance  programs. 

They  are  trying  to  compete  in  an 
ideological  way  by  advocating  their  sys¬ 
tem  as  the  best  way  of  improving  the 
standards  of  living.  That  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  point,  because  the  Commu¬ 
nists  apparently  have  got  away  com¬ 
pletely  from  the  ideological  connotations 
of  their  system  as  being  the  best  system, 
and  are  now  saying  that  the  reason  why 
large  areas  of  the  world  ought  to  go  Com¬ 
munist  is  that  by  so  doing  they  can  get 
the  highest  standards  of  living. 

I  refer  in  that  respect  to  a  fascinating 
article  entitled  “Collectivism:  It  Does 
Away  With  Unemployment,”  written  by 
Palmiro  Togliatti,  the  head  of  the  Italian 
Communist  Party,  and  published  in  the 
magazine  Western  World  as  a  part  of  a 
symposium,  in  which  Paul  Hoffman,  of 
the  United  States,  spoke  for  our  own 
system,  and  Andre  Philip,  of  France, 
spoke  for  a  purely  Socialist  society. 

It  is  fascinating  that  the  main  argu¬ 
ment  made  by  Togliatti  for  communism 
is  in  essence  that  he  claims  it  produces 
the  highest  standard  of  living — he  says 
nothing  about  justice,  freedom,  or  indi- 
vidiual  dignity,  integrity  or  security — 
for  obvious  reasons.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  indicative  of  the  fact  that  in  our 
economic  and  technical  aid  programs  we 
are  on  the  right  track  in  understanding 
that  this  is  the  field  in  which  the  real 
struggle  will  take  place  to  determine 
whether  freedom  or  communism  will  be 
successful.  I  shall  read  two  sentences 
from  Mr.  Togliatti’s  article,  which  are 
most  indicative  of  the  basis  on  which 
the  Communists  are  making  their 
“pitch.” 

For  the  last  40  years  there  has  existed,  in 
a  great  country  like  the  Soviet  Union,  a  so¬ 
cialistic  regime  based  upon  ownership  of 
means  of  production  and  trade,  not  by  pri¬ 
vate  capitalists,  but  by  society  and  by  the 
State  which  is  its  representative.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  then  to  see  whether  or  not  in  these 
40  years  this  country’s  economy — 

Meaning  the  economy  of  the  Soviet 
Union — 

has  declined,  whether  or  not  it  has  suffered 
from  booms  and  “busts,”  from  depressions 
or,  to  use  a  popular  term,  “recessions,”  with 
the  resultant  waves  of  unemployment,  pov¬ 
erty,  and  suffering.  If  such  had  been  the 
case,  the  enemies  of  collectivism  would  be 
Justified  in  claiming  victory  for  themselves, 
and  would  surely  not  fall  to  do  so.  Tangi¬ 
ble  proof  would  exist  that  a  collectivist  econ¬ 
omy  (or,  in  our  preferable  term,  a  socialistic 
economy)  is  no  better  than  a  capitalistic 
one.  Events,  however,  have  proved  that  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  is  true. 

In  other  words,  that  is  one  gage  of  bat¬ 
tle  which  we  should  be  most  anxious  to 
pick  up — in  short,  the  claim  that  commu¬ 
nism,  rather  than  freedom,  can  provide 
the  best  standard  of  living.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  exactly  what  is  being  claimed 
by  Communist  leaders  throughout  the 
world.  In  that  connection,  I  have  just 


quoted  a  statement  by  Togliatti,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  the  essence  of  Khrushchev’s 
challenge  to  the  United  States,  namely, 
that  the  Communist  world  is  declaring 
economic  war  upon  us.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  dictators  generally  tell  us  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  they  are  going  to  do.  Hitler 
did  so;  Mussolini  told  us;  Nasser  told  us; 
and  many  other  dictat<)rs,  little  and  big, 
have  told  us.  I  favor  taking  them  at 
their  word. 

So  the  essence  of  the  struggle  is  to  be 
found  in  the  field  of  higher  standards  of 
living,  in  which,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
we  are  within  a  short  distance  of  suc¬ 
cess,  if  only  we  “keep  our  shirts”  on  and 
work  and  fight  even  harder  than  before, 
with  more  resources  and  more  men,  but 
along  the  same  line. 

As  I  have  said,  Soviet  Communist  com¬ 
petition  comes  in  two  ways :  first,  in  ideo¬ 
logical  competition  as  to  the  best  way  for 
improving  standards  of  living.  On  the 
one  hand,  dictatorship  and  collectiviza¬ 
tion  through  rule  of  force  by  a  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  elite,  as  in  Communist  China ; 
on  the  other  hand,  free  institutions  with 
incentives  for  production  in  rewards  of 
higher  living  standards  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  individual  dignity,  as  in  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  India.  All  of  us  know  that  these 
barometers  are  being  carefully  watched 
in  those  very  countries,  to  wit,  Pakistan 
and  India. 

In  addition,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  paid  us  the  com¬ 
pliment  of  imitation  of  economic  aid, 
having  now  put  out  about  $1,500,000,000 
for  that  purpose,  principally  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  Indonesia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  within 
the  last  3  years,  plus  $400  million  in  mili¬ 
tary  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  need  in  this 
field?  The  Committee  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment,  a  body  which  is  highly  re¬ 
spected  for  its  economic  thinking,  in  its 
report  entitled  “Economic  Development 
Assistance,  1957”  said: 

If  definite  proposals  should  be  formulated. 
Involving  the  outlay  of,  say,  $5  billion  In  5 
years,  in  addition  to  our  present  economic 
assistance  program,  and  holding  out  reason¬ 
able  promise  of  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  free 
world,  we  would  regard  this  as  a  desirable 
and  necessary  investment  in  our  national  se¬ 
curity,  economic,  and  humanitarian  Inter¬ 
ests. 

Mr.  President,  as  bearing  directly  on 
the  adequacy  of  the  figure  proposed  by 
the  administration  for  economic  aid  un¬ 
der  our  foreign-aid  program,  I  point  out 
that  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  has  already  stamped 
the  request  as  at  most  no  more  than  the 
barest  minimum.  The  figures  I  have 
fi'om  the  ICA  show  that  at  the  present 
time  the  Development  Loan  Fund  has 
over  $1.8  billion  in  loan  proposals  under 
consideration,  in  addition  to  the  $166 
million  already  approved  or  earmarked. 
Each  of  these  proposals  is  considered  to 
involve  the  type  of  activity,  and  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  geographic  area,  eligible  for 
financing  by  the  fund,  and  to  deserve 
serious  scrutiny  and  consideration.  In 
addition,  it  is  expected  that  these  pro¬ 
posals  may  well  exceed  $3  billion  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1959,  and  that 
not  less  than  an  aggregate  of  $1,025,- 


000,000  must  be  committed  and  ear¬ 
marked  for  specific  loan  proposals  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1959,  at  the 
very  minimum.  While  we  willingly  ap¬ 
propriate  billions  of  dollars  for  military 
security,  it  would  seem  to  me  indeed  fool¬ 
hardy  to  refuse  to  appropriate  $200  mil¬ 
lion  more  for  securing  the  base  upon 
which  military  security  must  rest. 

Mr.  President,  to  make  that  point  clear, 
let  me  state  that  the  situation  is  as 
follows:  Originally,  the  administration 
requested  $1,125,000,000,  in  2  years,  .for 
a  Development  Loan  Fund,  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  our  economic-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Last  year,  the  administration  re¬ 
ceived  $300  million,  instead  of  $500 
million.  Instead  of  requesting  this  year 
$825  million,  the  administration  has  re¬ 
quested  $625  million.  I  believe  that  is 
wrong;  the  administration  should  have 
requested  the  $825  million  which  it 
knows  it  needs;  and  I  believe  Congress 
now  has  the  great  opportunity  to  see 
that  it  is  not  parsimonious  in  providing 
for  the  security  of  the  country,  in  terms 
of  such  an  expenditure.  Certainly  I 
propose  to  do  my  utmost  in  that  respect, 
and  I  hope  others  will  do  likewise. 

I  have  said  that  $1  billion  or  more  a 
year  is  needed.  The  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  has  said  the  same. 
But  the  administration  has  not  requested 
it.  Obviously  the  Congress  cannot  cram 
additional  amounts  down  the  throat  of 
any  administration.  If  Congress  were 
to  do  so,  an  administration  would  not 
have  any  plan  to  use  it.  But  the  point 
is  that  in  our  country,  when  public  opin¬ 
ion  becomes  informed,  enlightened,  and 
determined,  the  Government  acts.  I 
deeply  believe  that  in  terms  of  this  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  we  are  building  a  bridge  which 
is  strong  enough  and  sufficiently  ef¬ 
fective  if  it  is  long  enough  to  reach  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  bridge  is  only  a  few  feet 
short,  it  will  fall  into  the  river. 

Hence,  the  need  for  the  additional 
funds  I  have  suggested.  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  to  have  the  Congress  provide  for 
the  administration  everything  it  can 
possibly  program,  even  though  it  has 
not  requested  it — which  I  believe  is  a 
mistake.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  also  is 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  blueprint 
and  to  outline  the  means  by  which  the 
bridge  can  be  built  in  such  a  way  that  it 
will  reach  the  other  side  of  the  stream, 
especially  when  the  world  situation  is 
involved,  and  especially  when  such  an 
amount,  as  compared  to  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  doing,  is  required  if  we 
ai’e  to  reach  our  objective. 

The  news  that  India’s  worried  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  have  cut  back  that  country’s 
second  5-year  plan  in  such  a  crucial 
aspect  as  the  community  development 
program,  properly  called  India’s  quiet 
revolution,  lends  deep  emphasis  to  the 
need  for  adequate  economic  aid.  What 
is  involved  is  about  $500  million  in  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  over  and  above  what  al¬ 
ready  has  been  made  available;  and  this 
to  be  on  a  loan,  not  a  grant,  basis. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it:  India  is  grateful  for  our  addi¬ 
tional  aid,  recently  given  in  the  amomit 
of  $225  million,  and  for  our  aid  consist¬ 
ently  maintained  under  the  mutual- 
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security  program  at  a  level  of  about  $85 
million  a  year.  Its  people  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  demands  on  us.  But  do  we  feel, 
in  our  own  interests  and  in  the  interests 
of  free-world  security,  that  we  haye  done 
what  we  should  do?  If  the  comparisons 
between  economic  progress  in  Commu¬ 
nist  China  and  that  in  free  India  are 
adverse  to  the  latter,  and  if  its  people 
are  moved  by  the  comparisons  toward 
the  Communist  orbit,  shall  we  then  ask 
ourselves  what  would  we  have  spent  to 
keep  India  free?  There  is  nothing 
hypothetical  about  that;  we  faced  that 
very  rough  question  when  mainland 
China  went  Commimist.  In  other  words, 
the  question  then  was  how  much  we 
would  have  spent  to  keep  mainland 
China  free. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  last  year  I 
visited  India.  Although  I  do  not  claim, 
as  a  result,  to  be  an  expert  on  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  India,  at  least  I  tried  to  do  a 
thorough  job.  The  people  of  India  are 
carefully  watching  Communist  China, 
and  are  making  careful  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  how  they,  themselves,  are  getting 
along  and  how  the  people  of  Communist 
China  are  getting  along. 

I  believe  that  every  day  one  lives 
through  such  an  experience  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  Kennedy-Cooper 
resolution  on  India’s  development  plan, 
which  is  contained  in  the  pending  bill, 
and  which  pledges  our  moral  support — 
certainly  a  very  important  pledge — to 
back  up  India  in  her  second  6 -year 
plan. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  we  cannot  make  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  program  more 
than  it  has,  although  I  wish  we  could. 
And  I  fully  understand  its  our  self -in- 
forced  restraint  in  terms  of  what  it 
knows  public  opinion  and  congressional 
opinion  to  be  on  this  subject.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  we  can  serve  clear  notice  that  we 
shall  do  our  utmost  to  marshal  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  opinion  throughout  the 
country  to  make  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  bolder  than  apparently 
it  is,  so  that  the  next  time  it  will  build 
the  bridge  all  the  way  across,  not  just 
part  way. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  other 
points  with  respect  to  the  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  and  our  interest  in  them, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  tremendous  stake  in  raw  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  underdeveloped  areas, 
and  that  that  stake  is  growing  larger  all 
the  time.  Indeed,  our  domestic  indus¬ 
trial  machine  is  heavily  dependent  upon 
the  manganese,  hemp,  tin,  natural  rub¬ 
ber,  cobalt,  and  chrome,  three-quarters 
or  more  of  which  we  derive  from  these 
areas. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  incentives  to 
productivity  are  lacking  in  our  society 
because  markets  are  so  fully  supplied  at 
home;  but  every  high-school  student 
knows  that  any  effort  to  materially  im¬ 
prove  standards  of  living  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  is  bound  to  keep  the 
United  States  and  the  other  industrial 
nations  of  the  world  humming  for  a  cen¬ 
tury,  so  great  is  the  need.  A  recent 
United  Nations  report  showed  that  760 
million  people  in  the  free  world — let 
alone  the  Communist  world — live  in 
countries  where  they  have  a  national 


product  of  under  $100  per  head,  and  that 
140  million  live  in  countries  where  the 
national  product  is  under  $200  per  head. 
Standards  of  housing,  sanitation,  health, 
and  communications  in  those  countries, 
except  for  the  elite,  are  well  nigh  intoler¬ 
able.  They  need  the  very  things  we  need 
to  produce  to  maintain  a  stabilized  pros¬ 
perity;  machinery,  equipment,  and  dur¬ 
able  goods  generally.  The  missing  in¬ 
gredient  is  credit,  and  we  have  learned 
that,  given  life  expectancy,  education, 
and  free  institutions,  the  best  security 
in  the  world  is  people.  Six  hundred 
thousand  Americans  are  already  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  at  work  supplying  exports 
under  the  foreign  economic  aid  program. 

The  possibilities  in  that  particular 
area  are  unbelievable,  indeed  limitless, 
if  we  but  begm  to  use  our  weight  and 
our  strength  in  order  to  develop 
this  tremendously  underdeveloped  free 
world. 

I  have  made  the  point  that  we  need 
$5  billion  a  year  for  this  purpose  from 
the  public  sector,  and  that  we  are  today 
spending  roughly  about  $3  billion.  I 
have  also  said  that  if  we  could,  and  we 
should,  increase  our  expenditures  by  $1 
billion,  it  would  result  in  an  immediate 
program  of  $4  billion. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  should 
like  to  direct  attention  is  the  question  of 
the  number  of  persons  needed.  Many 
more  people  are  needed  to  do  the  job  in 
order  to  bring  American  competence 
and  American  standards  right  on  the 
grovmd  of  the  needy  nations. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program,  but  in  the  point  of 
number  of  Americans  abroad  engaged  in 
this  activity,  there  is  a  very  thin  num¬ 
ber  of  Americans. 

About  7,000  Americans  are  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  these  programs 
and  technical  assistance  abroad  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  breakdown  given  in  the 
following  chart: 

Americans  employed  in  United  States  for¬ 
eign-aid  programs  and  technical  assistance 


abroad 

Americans  employed  by  ICA  in  Wash¬ 
ington _  1,  799 

Americans  employed  by  ICA  abroad _ 3,  684 

United  States  participating  agencies..  587 
Department  of  State _  904 


Total . . . 6,  974 


Source:  ICA — figures  as  of  December  31, 
1957. 

The  technical  assistance  possibilities, 
both  public  and  private,  in  terms  of  per¬ 
sonnel  are  infinitely  greater.  Where  we 
fall  short  is  in  training  personnel  in  lan¬ 
guage  and  other  qualifications  for  the 
purpose.  Our  national  interest  and  the 
free-world  interest  require  us  to  have 
250,000  young  men  and  women  available 
for  such  overseas  activities  throughout 
the  world. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  fall  far  short,  in 
boldness  of  action,  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  abroad  who  study  here.  For¬ 
eign  students  number  40,000  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  now;  there 
ought  to  be  not  less  than  250,000 — out  of 
our  total  higher-education  population  of 
3  million.  Indeed,  250,000  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  estimate  of  the  foreign  students 
studying  in  the  Soviet  Union. 


Boldness  in  our  foreign  policy  needs 
to  be  shown  especially  where  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  major  difficulties.  For  example,  if 
we  have  the  personnel,  special  missions 
should  now  be  going  into  Latin  America 
on  a  regional  or  country-by-country 
basis  to  ascertain  needs  and  requirements 
in  our  relations  with  these  countries.  We 
should  be  considering  what  we  can  do  to 
help  with  the  commodity  price  problem 
so  critical  to  Brazil’s  coffee,  Chile’s  cop¬ 
per  and  nitrate,  Venezuela’s  oil,  Bolivia’s 
tin,  and  similar  situations.  We  should 
be  working  on  hemisphere  development 
financing,  as  well  as  closer  groupings  in 
the  other  American  Republics,  like  cus¬ 
toms  unions  and  more  intensive  inter¬ 
communication  and  trade,  through  rail¬ 
roads,  radio,  telegraph,  and  television. 
Our  participation  as  a  working  force  in 
the  life  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  needs 
to  be  enormously  accelerated. 

IV 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  my 
fourth  point.  The  greatest  single  defi¬ 
ciency  in  our  foreign  policy  program, 
aside  from  this  lack  of  resourcefulness 
and  boldness  and  lack  of  personnel,  is  the 
inadequate  utilization  of  the  United 
States  private  economy,  the  major  way 
in  which  all  these  deficiencies  might  be 
overcome. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr,  President,  that 
I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
calling  for  a  study  “of  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  national  economy  can  be 
more  effectively  utilized  in  foreign  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  coordination  with 
United  States  and  other  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams,  and  -Otherwise  in  the  foreign- 
policy  efforts  of  the  United  States.’’ 

In  that  respect  I  am  greatly  honored 
to  have  the  present  Pi’esiding  Officer,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
as  a  cosponsor  with  me  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  added  as  an 
additional  cosponsor  to  the  amendment 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Lancer]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  to  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  point 
out  the  success  of  such  an  approach 
realized  in  the  special  study  on  travel 
just  made  by  the  President’s  special 
representative,  the  Honorable  Clarence 
Randall,,  pursuant  to  an  amendment  I 
proposed  to  the  mutual-security  bill 
passed  last  year — the  objections  made  to 
that  amendment  were  exactly  the  same 
objections  made  to  the  current  private 
enterprise  amendment — notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  travel  studies  have  been  made  by 
various  Government  departments  for 
years  in  the  same  way  as  ICA,  the  State 
Department,  and  various  private  groups 
have  been  studying  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
moting  greater  private  investment  over¬ 
seas.  The  point  is  that  recommenda¬ 
tions  need  to  be  called  for  directly  in 
connection  with  the  coordination  of  such 
investment  and  overseas  business  activity 
with  United  States  foreign  policy. 

Indeed,  foreign  private  investment  is 
In  the  process  of  a  development  which 
may  well  be  called  explosive.  It  is  based, 
of  course,  on  the  underpinning  of  roads. 


1958 
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harbors,  irrigation  and  reclamation  proj¬ 
ects,  dams,  education,  and  sanitation, 
"assisted  by  Government  foreign  economic 
aid,  but  foreign  private  investment  is  in¬ 
dispensable  in  its  own  right. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  began  my  state¬ 
ment,  I  alluded  briefly  to  the  figures 
given  in  Fortune  magazine  for  Janu¬ 
ary  1958.  I  should  like  to  repeat  those 
figures  at  this  time. 

Fortune  magazine,  in  its  January 
1958  issue,  estimates  that  in  1956  and 
1957  the  average  outflow  of  United 
States  private  capital  jumped  more  than 
two  and  one-half  times  over  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  decade  ending  1955,  increas¬ 
ing  from  $1.6  billion  per  year  to  $4.3 
billion  per  year,  and  of  this  total,  about 
$1.2  billion  represented  short-term  lend¬ 
ing  and  portfolio  investing,  and  $3.1  bil¬ 
lion  represented  direct  investment  of 
United  States  corporations  in  foreign 
branches  and  subsidiaries. 

Fortune  estimates  that  within  10 
years  we  shall  see  an  increase  of 
almost  100  percent  with  the  aggregate 
value  of  United  States  private  invest¬ 
ment  abroad  now  at  roughly  $37.5  bil¬ 
lion — double  what  it  was  in  1950 — shoot¬ 
ing  up  to  $90  billion. 

Already  15  percent  of  corporate  profits 
after  taxes  of  American  corporations  are 
attributable  to  earnings  from  these  in¬ 
vestments,  and  the  aggregate  United 
States  foreign  market,  both  from  ex¬ 
ports  of  goods  and  services  and  sales  of 
branches  and  subsidiaries  of  2,500  United 
States  firms  operating  abroad,  is  now  on 
the  order  of  $60  billion  a  year. 

This  expansion  points  up  the  basis  of 
foreign  economic  aid  as  an  anti¬ 
recession  factor.  For  this  is  a  capital 
goods  recession  and  the  greatest  room 
for  expansion  in  capital  goods  sales  is  in 
the  export  areas  of. our  economy  right 
now.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
overexpansion  of  United  States  produc¬ 
tion  capacity  in  some  industries,  there 
can  be  no  question  of  the  dearth  of  cap¬ 
ital  goods  in  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  free  world.  Fortune  magazine  re¬ 
ports  that  such  capital  goods  producers 
as  American  Radiator,  International 
Harvester,  National  Cash  Register,  and 
the  International  Business  Machines  are 
earning  30  percent  or  better  of  their  net 
profit  abroad.  ,The  leverage  right  now 
is  in  United  States  foreign  trade.  It 
slumped  10  percent  in  January  1958, 
compared  with  January  1957,  when  it 
should  have  been  moving  up.  This  is  a 
key  place  to  apply  economic  stimulation, 
and  the  programs  I  am  proposing  will 
do  it. 

Granted  the  weighting  of  United 
States  private  investment  favors  places 
like  Canada  and  the  other  American  Re¬ 
publics  in  oil  exploration  and  similar 
mineral  extractions,  and  the  relative 
minority  of  such  investments  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  similar  enterprises  in  the 
less  developed  areas,  the  figures  on  the 
likely  expansion  through  United  States 
private  investment  of  the  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  conducive  to  improving  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  in  the  less  developed  areas 
are  nevertheless  explosive  in  character. 

To  give  one  example  of  what  a  study 
tied  in  with  congressional  authority  can 
do.  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 


Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Mexico  are 
not  in  the  mutual  security  guaranty 
program  for  private  Investments  because 
we  have  been  unable  to  conclude  suitable 
Government  agreements  with  them.  Yet 
those  countries  are  the  key  to  United 
States  private  investment  in  the  other 
American  Republics  with  a  reported  $50 
million  in  investment  in  Brazil  alone 
awaiting  the  successful  negotiation  of  a 
United  States-Brazil  agreement  on  pri¬ 
vate  investment  guaranty. 

Just  as  I  urge  upon  the  Senate  the 
need  for  increased  and  assured  foreign 
aid  both  as  essential  to  our  national  in¬ 
terests  and  as  a  necessary  condition 
precedent  to  growing  United  States  pri¬ 
vate  investment  abroad,  so  too  I  believe 
the  study  of  the  interrelation  of  Govern¬ 
ment  foreign  economic  aid  and  private 
investment  and  the  possibilities  for  their 
coordination  to  be  urgently  required. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  I  have  made 
four  points. 

First,  though  we  have  areas  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  difficulty  in  the  world,  we  have 
areas  of  tremendous  strength.  We 
should,  as  we  do  in  life,  utilize  to  the  full 
the  areas  of  strength,  in  order  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  areas  of  weak- 

H6SS*  ^ 

Second,  Mr.  President,  in  our  economic 
aid  and  technical  assistance  programs 
we  are  absolutely  on  the  right  track,  and 
the  Russians  have  confirmed  that  we  are 
on  the  right  track,  because  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same  thing.  Mr.  President, 
our  difficulty  is  that  we  are  not  backing 
up  the  forei^  aid  program  with  enough 
money  and  enough  men.  These  are  the 
urgent  matters  of  high  priorities  which 
our  foreign  policy  planners  both  in  and 
out  of  the  Congress  understand. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  I  have  pointed 
out  the  glaring  deficiency  in  the  foreign 
policy  efforts  of  the-  United  States,  in 
that  we  are  not  utilizing  effectively  the 
private  economy — instead  we  are  trying 
to  fight  the  Russians  with  one  hand  tied 
behind  our  back.  The  figures  are  very 
clear,  Mr.  President.  The  aggregate  So¬ 
viet  economy  produces  roughly  $150  bil¬ 
lion  a  year,  but  is  mobilized  100  percent 
in  the  struggle.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  One  man  pushes  the  but¬ 
tons  and  that  is  it.  In  this  country  the 
most  the  Government  spends  in  the 
aggregate  is  in  the  area  of  $70  to  $75  bil¬ 
lion  a  year,  yet  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States  is  over  $430 
billion  a  year.  The  rest  of  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  is  in  the  private  economy. 
We  are  fighting  the  whole  battle,  roughly 
speaking,  in  terms  of  the  fvmdamental 
governmental  organization,  Avith  20  per¬ 
cent  or  less  of  the  totality  of  the  effort 
we  can  put  in  the  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  the  strength  we  have  is 
in  the  private  economy.  We  want  to 
keep  it  a  private  economy,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  socialize  it,  but  that  fact 
does  not  mean  we  should  overlook  its 
potential  in  coordination  with  the  public 
sector  and  the  public  effort  of  the  United 
States  in  the  foreign  affairs  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  pointing 
out  that  one  of  the  things  which  so  many 
of  us  do  not  do  enough  is  read  what  the 
Communists  say  about  themselves.  In¬ 
terestingly  enough,  almost  everything  I 


have  discussed  today  is  confirmed  in  an 
.^.rticle  in  a  Communist  journal  called 
Economic  Questions,  issued  by  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  June  1957,  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  V.  Alkhimov.  What  Mr.  Alk¬ 
himov  says,  in  practical  effect,  is,  the 
reason  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to  win 
the  struggle,  in  terms  of  control  of  the 
world,  for  its  ideas  of  totalitarianism  and 
statism,  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  going 
to  do  a  better  job  in  terms  of  economic 
well-being. 

When  we  strip  the  whole  article  down 
to  its  essentials,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
man  says.  That  is  exactly  the  Soviet 
purpose,  and  exactly  what  the  Russians 
are  attempting  to  do. 

Nothing  could  be  more  logical  than 
that  we  should  marshall,  not  simply  a 
part  of  our  forces,  but  all  of  our  forces 
to  engage  in  this  struggle,  for  as  soon  as 
we  do,  the  cards  will  be  stacked  on  our 
side.  This  is  a  field  in  which  our  great 
genius  and  great  initiative  in  terms  of 
production  has  taken  place.  If  we  have 
any  reputation  in  the  world,  it  is  a  repu¬ 
tation  built  upon  a  genius  for  producing 
goods  and  raising  standards  of  living.  If 
we  cannot  do  that  job,  it  would  be  a 
shocking  blow  to  every  value  which  we 
hold  dear  and  as  to  which  we  have  con¬ 
fidence. 

We  can  do  the  job  if  we  will  organize 
for  it.  What  the  Commimists  are  bank¬ 
ing  on,  Mr.  President,  is  an  absolute  con¬ 
viction  on  their  part  that  we  will  not 
organize  for  the  job.  The  Russians  know 
if  we  do  organize  for  the  job,  they  will  be 
absolutely  and  conclusively  defeated. 
Therefore,  if  we  see  the  Russians  work¬ 
ing  for  coexistence,  oriented  toward  a 
life  in  which  they  will  be  part  of  a  world 
fundamentally  dominated  by  individual 
dignity  and  human  freedom,  we  may 
know  they  are  beginning  to  believe  we 
will  marshal  all  our  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  the  struggle,  because 
they  know  if  we  do  we  can  absolutely 
win  the  struggle. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  keys  to  the  Soviet 
thinking  are  contained  in  this  very  sig¬ 
nificant  article  I  mentioned.  Mr.  Alkhi¬ 
mov  says: 

Cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
economically  underdeveloped  countries  is 
already  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of 
international  life.  Its  significance  is  now 
admitted  not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  economically  underdeveloped  countries 
but  even  in  the  capitalist  states  of  the  West. 
In  a  document  on  Soviet  technical  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries  published  in  1956 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Technical  Aid  Program  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  it  is  admitted  that  “So¬ 
viet  technical  and  economic  aid  is  a  fact, 
and,  moreover,  it  is  a  fact  of  enormous 
significance.” 

Then,  Mr.  Alkhimov  goes  on,  Mr. 
President,  to  develop  the  point  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  has  a  great  opportunity  for 
developing  broad  economic  cooperation 
with  the  underdeveloped  countries  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  advantage,  and  he 
points  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  en¬ 
gages  primarily  in  bilateral  trading  with 
these  countries. 

Mr.  Alkhimov  further  points  out: 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  also  ready  to  cooperate 
In  training  domestic  personnel  for  higher 
qualification  in  Industry  and  other  branches 
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of  the  national  economy  of  underdeveloped 
countries,  enabling  citizens  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  to  study  in  Soviet  institutions  of  hlghet 
education  and  to  acquire  experience  in  So¬ 
viet  enterprises. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  whether  that  Is 
not  very  sharply  reminiscent  of. a  pro¬ 
gram  which  we  have  been  pursuing  for 
a  good  many  years. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Alkhimov 
sums  up  as  follows  on  page  6  of  his 
article: 

The  most  Important  form  of  economic 
cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  with  other 
powers,  including  the  countries  which  are 
poorly  developed  in  regard  to  economic  re¬ 
lationships,  is  foreign  trade  on  the  basis 
of  the  preservation  of  mutual  Interests  and 
noninterference  in  internal  affairs.  The 
U.  S.  S.  R.  proceeds  on  the  indisputable  idea 
that  international  trade  has  great  signifi¬ 
cance  not  only  from  the  economic  point  of 
view  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
adjustment  of  social  relationships  between 
countries  and  the  strengthening  of  peace 
in  the  entire  world. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  expects  to  marshal  its  economic 
resources  to  make  the  people  of  the 
world,  especially  people  in  the  underde¬ 
veloped  areas,  forget  al!  about  its  repres¬ 
sions,  its  brutality,  its  terrorism  in 
Hungary  and  other  countries,  its  sub¬ 
version  and  infiltration,  its  terrorizing 
of  the  individual,  and  its  deprivation  of 


the  individual  of  any  human  dignity  or 
human  freedom,  because  it  believes  that 
the  key  to  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  who  have  just  obtained  their 
freedom  and  are  emerging  from  primi¬ 
tive  states  of  economic  being  is  what  can 
be  done  in  terms  of  improving  their 
standards  of  living. 

I  believe  that,  too,  but  in  addition,  I 
believe  that  we  have  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  ideal  of  freedom,  which 
we  represent.  Given  the  two  together, 
our  victory,  in  terms  of  free  institutions 
and  peace,  is  absolutely  sure,  provided 
we  marshal  our  resources  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Soviet  Union  is  depending 
upon  us  not  to  do  so. 

The  Marxists  and  Leninists  believe 
that  the  organization  of  capitalistic  so¬ 
ciety  is  such  that  we  cannot  do  so. 

We  know  that  we  can  do  so,  given  the 
will,  provided  we  open  our  eyes  to  the 
realities  of  the  world  situation.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  my  talk  today.  I  hope 
very  much  that  my  voice,  together  with 
that  of  many  others,  both  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  tin  the  country,  may  help  the 
American  people  see  how  their  funda¬ 
mental  interests  are  involved,  and  induce 
them  to  marshal  the  needed  resources, 
which  can  indisputably  win  the  struggle 
for  peace,  freedom,  and  human  dignity. 


June  2y  1958 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
■  A  message  from  the  House  of  Reprt 
smtatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  /ts 
reding  clerks,  announced  that  /the 
House  had  passed,  without  amencment, 
the  jVnt  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  ml)  to 
amenc^ection  217  of  the  Nationg*  Hous¬ 
ing  ActN 

The  message  also  announc^  that  the 
House  hack  passed  the  bill  734)  to 
revise  the  ^sic  compensatj«  schedules 
of  the  Classification  Act^of  1949,  as 
amended,  ancKfor  other^wurposes,  with 
an  amendment\n  which^  requested  the 
concurrence  ofNthe  Senate;  that  the 
House  insisted  upojj^  its  amendment, 
asked  a  conference^ith  the  Senate  on 
of  the  two  Houses 
ir.WuRRAY,  Mr.  Mor- 
GeVgia,  Mr.  Rees  of 
rCoRBET^^were  appointed 
I  part  of  the  House  at  the 


the  disagreeing  vojj 
thereon,  and  that^ 
RisoN,  Mr.  Davis^ 
Kansas,  and  Mj 
managers  on  1 
conference. 


^ADJOURNMENT' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \  What  Is 
the  ple^ure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr^AVITS.  Mr.  President,  move 
that^e  Senate  adjourn. 

le  motion  was  agreed  to;  an^  (at 
2  Q^clock  and  31  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
fe  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesdd 
June  3,  1958,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  2, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Peoxmire  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  furtber  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  63,  line  24,  strike  out  “$2,400,  000,000”  and 

2  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$2,296,000,000”. 


3  On  page  64,  line  2,  strike  out  “$235,000,000”  and 

4  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$339,000,000”. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  2, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Peoxmiee  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  35,  line  3,  immediately  after  “Sec.  5.”  insert 

2  “(a)’h 

3  On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  the  following 

4  new  subsection : 

5  “(b)  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 

6  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions  relat- 

7  ing  to  mutual  defense  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at 

8  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

9  “  ‘Sec.  145.  Peohibition  Against  Aid  to  Saudi 

10  Aeabia. — ^Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no 

11  assistance  under  this  title  or  any  other  title  of  this  Act  shall 
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1  be  furnished  to  Saudi  Arabia  after  the  expiration  of  ninety 

2  days  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 

3  Security  Act  of  1958.’  ” 
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Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  ])e  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  j\Ir.  Peoxmiee  to  the  bill  (11.  E. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

p  On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  12,  strike  out  down 

2  through  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

3  ‘‘Sec.  3.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

4  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance, 

5  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

G  “(a)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  of  section  103  and  insert 

7  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

8  “  ‘(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  l)e  ap])ropriated 

9  to  the  President  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time 

10  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which  sums 

11  shall  remain  available  until  expended.’ 
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‘‘(b)  Add  the  following  new  sentences  to  section  105 
(b)  (4)  :  ‘The  President  annually  shall  review  such  findings 
and  shall  determine  whether  military  assistance  is  necessaiy. 
Internal  security  requirements  shall  not  normally  be  the 
basis  for  military  assistance  programs  to  American  re¬ 
publics.’  ” 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike  out  down 
through  line  2  on  page  35  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

“Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support,  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  section 
131  and  substituting  the  following: 

“‘(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended.’  ” 
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Ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  35,  line  3,  immediately  after  “Sec.  5.”  insert 

2  0^)  • 

3  On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  the  follow- 

4  ing  new  subsection: 

5  “(^)  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

6  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions 

7  relating  to  mutual  defense  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding 
3  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

9  “  ‘Sec.  145.  Prohibition  Against  Aid  to  Cuba. — 

10  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  assistance 

11  under  this  title  or  any  other  title  of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished 
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1  to  Cuba  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  following  the 

2  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958/  ” 
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Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Peoxmire  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  35,  line  3,  immediately  after  ‘‘Sec.  5.”  insert 

2  “(a)”. 

3  On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13,  insert  the  follow- 

4  ing  new  subsection: 

5  “(b)  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 

6  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions  relat- 

7  ing  to  mutual  defense  assistance,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
3  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

9  “  ‘Sec.  145.  PEomBiTioN  Against  Aid  to  the 

10  Dominican  Eepublic. — Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

11  vision  of  law,  no  assistance  under  this  title  or  any  other  title 
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1  of  this  Act  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Dominican  Eepublic 

2  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  following  the  date  of  the 

3  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.’  ” 
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pent  of  gross  income,  up  to  50  percent  of/ 
\et  income,  is  a  $1  billion  tax  favor  foj 
t\e  oil  industiT- 

This  tax  favoritism  toward  the  oil 
du^ry  is  gross  discrimination  aga^t 
othar  industries.  While  the  general  /or- 
pora\e  rate  is  now  52  percent,  the  2'^ig- 
gest  oil  companies  paid  only  17  pa-cent 
on  thmr  net  incomes  between  19to  and 
1954,  asd  one  large  oil  company  p^d  only 
9  percer^  on  its  profits. 

If  the\o  largest  oil  companies  had  paid 
the  samelaverage  taxes  as  othe/large  in¬ 
dustries  in  1955,  the  Treasury  would  have 
received  aAadditional  $600  miilion. 

Besides  tais  large  tax  loss!  the  deple¬ 
tion  allowance  also  causes  an  immeasur¬ 
able,  permanent  loss  in  natm-al  resources, 
by  encouraging  unnecessary  exploitation 
by  prospectors  who  jump  mto  the  oil  and 
mining  industries  to  tatae  advantage  of 
this  income-tax  ^iscrep^cy. 

With  wells  in  o\l-pro^cing  States  now 
running  only  7  days  s/  month,  any  alibi 
about  incentive  t^es  to  encourage  ex¬ 
ploration  for  new  my  has  evaporated. 

According  to  sobeiiand  responsible  esti¬ 
mates,  my  amendpKnt  would  recover 
half  a  billion  dollays  in  taxes  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Treasuiy. 

Mr.  President,  <6ne  of 'the  most  disturb¬ 
ing  development  of  our 'time  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  concentratmn  of  great  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  thos/  who  operate  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  and  those  wno  control  the 
great  insurance  companies.  In  both 
cases,  the  staggering  economic  power 
that  they  are  piling  up,  which  dwarfs 
anything  /ireamed  of  by  \he  robber 
barons  of/he  19th  century,  is  a  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  t^  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  StatVs.  This 
kind  oy  economic  power  has  infiltrated 
and  si^verted  political  activity  ii\  an  in- 
satiame  effort  to  win  ever  greater  tax 
privi^ge. 

President,  there  is  no  reasdn  to 
tpone  the  long  overdue  curtailment  of 
thy  favoritism  shown  the  oil  and  gas' 
dyfstry. 

'The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  am 
/referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


be  used.  They  are  being  eaten  up  by  in- 
lation  in  most  countries.  All  we  need  is 
disclosure. 

Not  long  ago  we  had  before  us  a  bill 
dealing  with  union  welfare  funds.  It  was 
very  vehemently  argued  that  what  was 
necessary  was  not  regulation,  but  dis¬ 
closure.  I  think  that  is  all  that  is  needed 
in  this  case. 

My  amendment  would  merely  require 
the  filing  of  an  expense  account  by  the 
Member  of  Congress  when  he  returned 
home,  which  account  would  become  a 
matter  of  public  record.  When  I 
traveled  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
not  only  did  I  make  an  official  report 
to  the  Department,  but  it  was  made  a 
matter  of  public  record,  for  public  in¬ 
formation.  I  do  not  mind  making  my 
expense  accounts  public  when  I  travel 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  believe 
that  making  such  accounts  public  would 
safeguard  the  entire  system.  That  is 
all  we  need  to  do  to  stop  irresponsible 
talk  and  rumors  in  this  connection.  If 
there  have  been  any  abuses  in  the  past — • 
and  I  must  admit  that  probably  there 
have  been  isolated  cases  of  abuse — such 
abuses  can  be  avoided  if  we  adopt  a 
simple  amendment  which  will  lead  to 
public  disclosure. 

Mr.  WATKINS  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Secm’ity  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12181,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  12181,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1954— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  by  me  to  the  pending  bill.  House 
bill  12181,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  and  ask  that  my 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer  deals 
with  the  subject  of  the  expenditure  of 
counterpart  funds  by  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  should  like  to  have  it  fully 
understood  that  I  support  congressional 
travel.  I  think  travel  by  Members  of 
Congress  is  desirable.  I  felt  that  way  as 
an  officer  of  the  State  Department,  and 
I  feel  that  way  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

However,  I  believe  there  should  be  pub¬ 
lic  disclosure  of  expenses  incurred.  I  do 
not  desire  any  limitation  on  travel,  and  I 
believe  that  counterpart  funds  should 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  CORPC 
lATE  AND  EXCISE  TAX  RATE£ 
lENDMENT 

Mr\cOTTON.  Mr.  President,  F sub- 
y^mit,  ^r  appropriate  referei^,  an 
amcndp^nt  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  l/695)  to 
provide  aV-year  extension  of  Ok  existing 
corporate  normal-tax  rate  anjjt  of  certain 
excise-tax  rates. 

As  SenatoAknow,  H.  R/12695,  which 
now  is  pendin^efore  th^House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  provides  fm'  a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  existing  Corporate  and  ex¬ 
cise  tax  rates. 

-This  amendment^rovides  a  morato¬ 
rium  on  retailersya^  manufacturers’ 
excise  taxes.  Th^temWrai’y  suspension 
of  these  taxes  wjmld  lasKuntil  December 
31, 1958. 

This  is  one  /ax  cut  which\will  start  the 
ball  rolling  ^ward  a  recov^  from  the 
present  sli^p,  and  yet  will  not  embark 
the  Government  on  a  perman^t,  long¬ 
term  reaction  of  revenues.  It'sw’ill  lay 
the  foimdation  for  a  period  of  soiin^,  sus¬ 
tained growth  in  the  economy. 

The  moratorium  on  excise  taxe^  as 
provided  by  the  amendment,  would^e 
the  signal  for  a  nationwide  bargain  sail 
d  would  be  a  fast  acting  shot  in  the\ 
4rm  for  sales,  production,  and  employ-' 


ment.  It  would  stimulate  manufacture 
\ers  and  businessmen  to  cut  their  prices, 
ind  would  result  in  real,  across-the- 
joard  price  cuts  in  almost  every  line  jot 
)ods. 

iSuch  a  moratorium  would  help  rrfost 
tl;^  industries  which  have  been  hit  hdvd- 
es^steel,  automobiles,  appliances,  pnd 
m^iufactured  goods.  It  would  melp 
consumers,  by  lowering  costs.  It  would 
strikes  a  direct  blow  against  a  major 
caus?  of  the  recession — namely/  high 
priced  and  buyer  resistance.  And,  by 
producing  lower  prices,  it  would /aise  a 
new  barricade  against  inflation. 

Frailly,  Mr.  President,  I  betfeve  the 
hour  iAlate  for  a  moratorium  pn  excise 
taxes.  But  it  is  not  too  late./  Such  a 
tax  susnension  will  still  do  wonders  for 
the  ecoiicmy,  for  the  unemployed,  and 
for  the  consumer,  in  my  ofaini'on.  It 
will  adapn  for  the  Government  the  same 
technique  \  that  wise  businessmen  have 
used  for  x^ars — namely,  a  bargain  sale 
whenever  i^les  are  lagging/ and  shelves 
are  filling. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  I'ecdived,  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  on 

Finance. 

ADDRESSES,  \  EDITOjfelALS,  ARTI¬ 
CLES,  ETC.\  PRIlfTED  IN  THE 
APPENDIX 

On  request,  ai^d  bxJ  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  mito/ials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follows  :\ 

By  Mr.  GREEI- 
Address,  entitled 
the  World,”  delivered 
1958,  at  Western  Coll, 

Ohio. 

By  Mr.  TALl^D&E: 

Address  delivered/  by  Senator  Russell  at 
the  commencementfexerclses  of  Georgia  State 
Teachers  College  oa  June\2,  1958. 

By  Mr.  WII^Y: 

Statement  by  /him  on\  progress  toward 
better  provision  fov  the  4eeds  of  brilliant 
children. 

By  Mr.  S^ITH  of  Ne-^  Jersey: 

Prayer  by  the/chaplain  on  the  Senate  and 
address  by  Adny.  Oscar  BadgA,  United  States 
Navy  (retired) /at  Memorial  bay  ceremonies 
and  dedication  of  a  pipe  organ  at  the  State 
Teachers  Ooll®e,  Montclair,  n\  J, 

By  Mr./HOBLITZELL:  \ 

Address  d^ivered  by  Dr.  Ii^yin  Stewart, 
president  oO  West  Virginia  University,  on 
Monday,  JuAe  2,  1958,  at  the  i(8th  annual 
commenceiaent  exercises  of  W^t  Virginia 
University./  \ 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY:  \ 

Address  fen  titled  “The  Problems  ok  the  Press 
In  the  Awmic  Age,”  delivered  by  Mr.  Basil 
O’Connon  president  of  the  National'Pounda- 
tion  for  /infantile  Paralysis,  at  thelNuclear 
Energy  Writers  Association  semlnar\  March 
28,  1958/ 

Exceapts  from  address  delivered  by  Sharon 
J.  Maphs,  commissioner  of  conservation. 
State  pt  New  York,  at  annual  meetrjig  of 
OneidA  Lake  Association. 

^By  Mr.  MORTON: 

Ar/icle  entitled  “Stones  and  Spit,”  bub- 
lish»  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Ma^l5, 
195®  being  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the 
Vicf  President’s  recent  trip  to  Latin  America. 
By  Mr.  HICKENLOOFER: 
irticle  entitled  “Foreign  Aid  Vital 
uAited  States  Security,”  written  by  Goulk 
L/ncoln  and  published  in  the  Washingtoi^ 
gening  Star  of  May  31,  1958. 


((■Oman’s  New  Role  in 
by  him  on  June  2, 
ie  for  Women,  Oxford, 
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a''i:jation  still  young— address 
by  -senator  JOHNSON  OF  TEXAS 

Mr^'^ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson], 
delivered  last  Saturday  a  commence¬ 
ment  addre^  to  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Univei'sit^  of  Houston.  In  the  ad¬ 
dress,  he  sobei^ly  assessed  the  reasons 
for  the  decline  Si.  American  leadership, 
and  challenged  hiffsyouthful  audience  to 
meet  with  boldness  knd  imagination  the 
problems  and  opportulnties  of  tomorrow. 

Nations,  like  people,  Wd  the  majority 
leader,  grow  older  and  a^ume  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  maturity.  The  )mierican  Na¬ 
tion  is  still  young ;  but  acro^  the  world 
there  is  a  rising  demand  foi\American 
greatness,  a  demand  which,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  we  are  not  meeting.  In  theN^ast  12 
months  the  “assumption  of  American 
leadership  among  the  community  orgia- 
tions  in  the  West  has  been  seriously 
dermined.’’ 

Why  is  this  so?  The  distinguished' 
Senator  from  Texas  said  we  have  not 
been  fair  either  to  our  friends  or  to  our¬ 
selves. 

With  our  friends,  we  have  “placed  re¬ 
liance  upon  dollars  alone  to  buy  what 
cannot  be  bought;  what  we  once  got  free 
by  the  exercise  of  inspiration  and  leader¬ 
ship.” 

More  than  that,  we  have  not  stood  up 
for  our  own  ideals. 

We  have  preached  freedom  but  patted 
the  foes  of  freedom  on  the  back.  We 
have  accorded  friendship  to  leaders  of 
other  governments  who  stood  in  those 
lands  for  what  we  oppose  at  home.  We 
have  trafficked  in  expendiency,  and  sold 
ourselves  down  the  river  for  doing  so. 

And  we  have  deluded  ourselves  about 
the  problems  we  have  not  solved,  but 
should  solve. 

In  the  address,  the  majority  leader 
made  it  clear  that  we  cannot  meet  with 
dollars  alone  the  world’s  demand  for 
American  greatness ;  we  can  meet  it  only 
by  taking  spiritual  inventory,  and  by 
making  America  “freedom’s  meeting 
ground’’  where  the  ideas  of  the  free 
world  can  be  applied  with  imagination 
and  reason  to  the  problems  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  few  men  of  his  time 
can  match  the  record  of  leadership  o] 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas.  Nevi 
theless,  this  address  demonstrates  that 
he  faces  the  challenge  of  the  future/with 
at  least  as  much  eagerness  as  do ^ny  of 
his  youthful  auditors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tl^  the  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  by  the  majmty  leader, 
which  is  entitled  “A  NationyStill  Young,” 
be  printed  in  the  REcoap'  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  obj^ion,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pr^fted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Nation^  Still  Young 
(Address  by  Sena^r  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  of 

Texas,  at  Uurversity  of  Houston  com¬ 
mencement  Aercises,  Houston,  Tex.,  May 

31,  1958) 

Presiden^Bruce,  members  of  the  class  of 
1958,  on  ^our  programs,  the  ceremonies  of 
this  ev^ing  are  described  as  commence¬ 
ment-74  time  of  beginning. 

Unfess  commencement  has  changed  great¬ 
ly  since  I  sat  where  you  of  this  class  now 


sit,  the  thoughts  that  fill  your  minds  at  this 
hour  are  less  of  the  future  than  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  past. 

For  the  happy  years  you  have  spent  on 
this  campus,  there  is  now  a  time  of  ending. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  without  a  measure 
of  sadness — and  even  of  reluctance — that 
college  is  left  behind. 

burdens  of  maturity 

That  is  one  of  the  burdens  of  maturity. 
As  we  grow  older,  we  are  not  permitted  to 
linger  over  the  certainties  of  yesterday.  We 
must,  instead,  turn  constantly  to  meet  the 
uncertainties  of  each  new  day  and  the  un¬ 
knowns  of  each  new  tomorrow. 

Maturity  reserves  its  rewards  for  those  who 
turm  most  willingly  to  face  the  future’s 
challenge. 

As  it  is  with  each  of  us  in  our  personal 
lives,  so  it  is  also  with  our  Nation. 

Nations,  too  grow  older.  Nations,  too, 
assume  burdens  of  maturity.  With  nations, 
as  with  individuals,  maturity  requires  a 
turning  away  from  the  certainties  of  yes¬ 
terday  to  meet  the  uncertainties  and  un¬ 
knowns  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

At  this  hour  of  your  graduation,  it  is 
fitting,  I  believe,  to  make  this  comparison — 
^for  you  and  your  Nation  face  together  much 
le  same  sort  of  challenge,  traveling  side 
b\side  the  long  road,  toward  maturity. 

A  CHALLENGING  JOURNBTY 

Diiiv.  as  the  distant  horizon  may  be,  I  en] 
you  yoW  Journey. 

I  envyVou,  not  because  the  course  of  .your 
journey  ia^afe  and  forseeable  but  because  it 
is  not.  You.  will,  of  necessity,  have  i!o  meet 
and  to  mast^  challenges  of  greater  dimen¬ 
sion  than  an^  generation  hefoi^  you  has 
faced. 

This  I  conside^vno  fearful yprospect,  but 
a  future  of  the  verV  greates^promlse.  Life 
without  challenge  is\ife  wUihout  reward. 

Whether  among  m^  or  among  nations, 
absence  of  challenge  c^  only  mean  medi¬ 
ocrity — and  in  such  ^\;limate,  greatness 
cannot  fiourish. 

CALL  GREAT! 

Looking  about  .as  at  the  woldd  today,  we 
can  see  on  eveiV  hand  a  rising  t^emand  for 
American  greatness — a  greatnessXof  mind 
and  spirit  aou  character  and  purplsise  such 
as  has  nev^  been  demanded  of  us\n  the 
past. 

We  h^e  come  to  the  time  of  a  great'’^Ja- 
tional  irebuilding. 

We/must  rebuild  the  American  spirit  an< 
withr  it,  the  fiber  of  the  American  character. 
Je  must  rebuild  the  American  image  be- 
6re  the  world,  and,  with  it,  the  world’s 
f-espect  for  the  principles  for  which  America 
has  stood. 

We  must  rebuild  the  American  position 
and,  with  it,  the  strength  of  freedom 
as  the  most  powerful  force 
the  hearts  of  the  human  race. 

And  we  must  realize  above  al 
path  to  the  future  does  not  lie 
physical  and  material  resources, 
concentrate  on  the  humanities  and  ,the  so¬ 
cial  studies  with  the  same  fervor  that  we 
pursue  the  arts  of  physics  and  engineering. 

It  is  as  Important  that  we  learn  to  get 
along  with  our  fellow  human  beings  as  it  is 
that  we  learn  to  build  satellites  and  space¬ 
ships. 

CERTAINTIES  CHALLENGED 

From  the  day  you  completed  your  junior 
year  to  this  night  when  you  come  to  'the 
end  of  your  senior  year,  many  basic  Amer¬ 
ican  assumptions  have  undergone  the  great¬ 
est  change  and  challenge. 

The  assumption  of  American  technological 
superiority  has  been  made  subject  to  direct 
and  serious  challenge. 

The  assumption  of  American  economic  sta¬ 
bility  and  permanent  American  prosperity 
has  been  dealt  a  blow  which  commands 
respect  and  attention. 
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The  assumption  of  American  leadership 
among  the  community  of  nations  in  the^ 
West  has  been  severely  undermined. 
freedom’s  world  is  SHRINKING 

As  Americans,  we  do  not  live  now  iy^the 
same  world  we  knew  12  months  a§o/  Our 
resources,  our  capacity,  our  knowleme,  our 
competence  are  the  same,  undlminlAed  and 
unfettered.  Yet  only  the  willfull^blind  can 
fail  to  see  that  America’s  world  is  shrinking, 
that  the  shoreline  of  freedom  is  receding. 

France,  the  center  of  the  afeat  North  At¬ 
lantic  line  against  Sovie^/imperialism,  is 
disintegrating  in  chaos. 

The  Middle  East  is  afljifne  with  the  bright 
fires  of  nationalism. 

North  Africa  is  c^ered  with  a  pall  of 
smoke  from  smoldering  ruins  of  colonialism. 

'  Canada  stirs  un^r  an  awakening  spirit  of 
independence  aiyl  challenge  to  our  policies. 

The  once  fri^dly  lands  to  the  south  of  us 
are  explodingywith  old  resentments  and  new 
ambitions. 

On  everVhand,  men  and  nations  we  have 
counted  on  the  side  of  freedom  are  challeng¬ 
ing  ope^y  and  angrily  our  own  assumption 
that  were  secure  as  leaders  of  all  freemen. 
It  wiiuld  be  all  but  impossible  to  overstate 
thq^erlousness  of  this  challenge. 

A  LONELY  ISLAND 

If  we  continue  long  on  this  course,  Amer¬ 
ica  will  be  left  as  an  island  in  an  angry  sea 
of  world  contempt.  We  shall  be  poor  amid 
our  abundance,  ignorant  amid  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  weak  amid  our  strength,  and  without 
hope  amid  all  our  promise. 

This  must  not  come  to  pass. 

America  must  not  stand  with  cotton  in  its 
ears  and  hands  over  its  eyes  and  pretend  that 
it  neither  hears  nor  sees  the  walls  of  freedom 
crumbling  at  its  feet. 

What  has  happened  to  the  American  posi¬ 
tion? 

THE  DARING  OF  YOUTH 

I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  that  there  is 
a  single  and  final  answer.  But  I  do  believe 
the  answer  lies  somewhere  within  the  fact 
that  we  have  drifted  away  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  that  America  is  a  young  nation 
with  the  best  years  of  its  life  still  to  be  lived. 

Through  all  thfe  years  of  America’s  growth 
to  preeminence  in  the  world  we  have  moved 
forward  with  the  inner  fire  and  ambition  of 
youth.  We  have  had  the  daring  and  self- 
confidence  of  youth.  We  have  not  had  the 
smugness  and  contentment  that  sometimes 
comes  with  age. 

Americans  have  tamed  rivers,  leveled 
aountains,  joined  oceans  together,  made 
eserts  bloom,  fought  with  the  winds  to  re¬ 
claim  the  dustbowls.  We  have  built  great 
citi^  in  the  wilderness  and  brought  the 
wonoKrs  of  electricity  to  rural  homes. 

For  ^1  the  peoples  of  the  earth  who  had 
yet  to  accomplish  these  goals,  America  was 
an  inspir^on,  and  the  freedom  for  which 
America  st^d  was  their  goal  and  their 
dream,  too. 

HR  AND  CAUTION 

I  cannot  belief  that  it  is  entirely  coinci¬ 
dence  that  the  sta^  of  America’s  position  in 
the  world  has  com\  about  so  promptly  In 
the  wake  of  a  changing  American  attitude 
toward  these  enterprise  which  have  been 
the  showpieces  of  freed' 

Our  American  attitudes^ave  changed. 

We  have  grown  fearful  aii^cautlous  about 
building  great  dams  to  harness  the  power 
of  our  streams. 

We  have  derided  public  projSi^ts  as  pork 
barrels. 

We  have  filed  our  plans  on  the  Shelf  and 
tucked  our  dreams  away  in  drawers.' 

We  have  told  ourselves  and  the  worlJk  that 
the  American  economy  was  mature,  th^  it 
required  no  more  expansion,  that  its  gi^t 
threat  was  overexpansion. 

Beyond  this,  we  have  lectured  to  our 
friends,  scolded  them,  and  preached  to  them 
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and  talked  down  to  them.  We  have  com¬ 
plained  about  their  backwardness,  their  lack 
^of  development,  their  need  to  work  harder 
ynd  sweat  more  In  pursuit  of  the  carrot  of 
Ahaerlcan  dollars  we  dangled  before  them. 

\ 

\  TWOFOLD  TRAGEDY 

Thk  tragejiy  was  twofold.  We  have  been 
nelther\falr  to  them  nor  to  ourselves. 

We  ha\e  placed  reliance  upon  dollars  alone 
to  buy  wnVvt  cannot  be  bought.  Aid  to  other 
nations  haXnever  bought  for  us  what  we 
once  -got  free\by  the  exercise  of  inspiration 
and  leadershlN  Without  such  Inspiration 
and  leadership, \ld  Itself  becomes  a  cynical 
and  corroding  geAure,  which  diminishes  the 
self-respect  of  botX^the  giver  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

We  have  preached  f?Mdom  but  patted  the 
foes  of  freedom  on  theNback.  We  have  ac¬ 
corded  our  friendship  t^  leaders  of  other 
governments  who  stood  im,^hose  lands  for 
what  we  oppose  at  home.  \We  have  traf¬ 
ficked  In  expediency  and  sold  ^rselves  down 
the  river  for  doing  so. 

We  have,  most  seriously  of  deluded 
ourselves  about  what  we  need  to  ^  here  at 
home. 

America  is  not  a  land  where  all  problems 
are  solved,  where  all  answers  are  writte^.  all 
the  examinations  passed.  We  still  face\jie 
future  of  a  young  and  growing  land. 

A  TIME  OP  TOTAL  CONFIDENCE 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  sat  at  com¬ 
mencement  in  San  Marcos,  the  members  of 
my  class  looked  forward  with  total  confidence 
to  a  world  of  certainty  and  stability.  The 
war  to  end  all  wars  had  been  fought.  Amer- 
fca  was  Isolated  and  immune,  free  of  danger 
of  involvement  in  foreign  wars. 

The  economy  was  prosperous.  Except  in 
the  most  academic  way,  none  of  us  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "depression.” 

AN  ABRUPT  AWAKENING 

But  in  a  matter  of  months,  each  of  us 
knew  in  the  most  personal  way  the  real  and 
raw  meaning  of  depression.  In  a  matter  of 
years,  we  could  see  the  forming  of  the  clouds 
of  war  over  Europe  and  Asia — and  finally  over 
our  own  land. 

In  my  own  case,  my  whole  life  since  college 
has  been  consumed  with  problems  and  chal¬ 
lenges  which  were  unknown — did  not,  in  fact, 
exist — on  the  night  that  I  graduated  from 
college. 

IN  5  MORE  THAN  SO 

For  you  in  this  class  of  1958,  life  may  hold 
much  the  same  pattern. 

You  will  work  in  fields  that  are  not  ye^ 
named. 

You  will  live  by  skills  that  are  not  ^^et 
known. 

You  will  travel  to  stars  and  plane^  that 
cannot  now  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye^ 

You  will  know  worlds  and  wondecs  that  do 
not  even  have  a  place  in  our  ^tion  and 
fantasy. 

Your  world  will  change  mp^e  in  5  years 
than  the  world  of  your  fatheramas  changed  in 
50  years.  And  it  will  change  more  in  your 
lifetime  than  it  has  ch^ged  in  the  2,000 
years  of  Christendom. 

But  you  will  realize^he  promise  and  the 
opportunity  and  fu^lment  of  this  world 
only  if  America  retnrns  to  its  traditions  of 
expansion  and  ch«lenge  and  daring.  You 
wiil  realize  it  only  if  America  recaptures  the 
spirit  of  youty  and  ambition  and  self-con¬ 
fidence. 

How  can/our  Nation  recapture  such  a 
spirit? 

Many  yfoiericans  are  asking  that  question 
but  m^y  who  ask  it  despair  of  finding  the 
answer  and  thus  resign  themselves — and  the 
NatJ(^ — to  a  state  of  hopelessness. 

GREATNESS  NOT  FOR  SALE 

”^1  do  not  presume  to  say  that  I  have  the 
^answer  or  that  any  other  one  person  has  it 
or  should  have  it.  It  is  an  error  of  the  most 


serious  sort  for  Americans  to  blame  our  na¬ 
tional  troubles  on  Individuals  or  expect  those 
troubles  to  be  resolved  by  individuals  alone. 

In  our  world  today — and  in  the  foreseeable 
world  beyond — Americans  will  not  find  the 
secrets  of  greatness  packaged  neatly  in  one- 
man  leadership  or  one-idea  thinking.  We 
cannot  buy  greatness  with  our  check  books. 

What  we  freely  need  in  America  today,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  rekindling  of  the  rearch  for 
truth,  the  search  that  leads  us  into  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  frontiers  of  the  human  mind. 
With  all  that  we  have  done,  with  all  that  we 
have  attained,  we  have  as  yet  barely  pene¬ 
trated  these  frontiers. 

NO  MAPS,  HIGHWAYS,  OR  MOTELS 

How  is  this  to  be  done? 

I  think  we  might  well  compare  our  chal¬ 
lenge  with  the  challenge  that  faced  earlier 
generations  who  opened  the  frontiers  of  the 
American  West.  They  had  no  road  maps,  no 
superhighways,  no  motels  along  the  way — 
but  they  went  into  the  West  together,  gain¬ 
ing  both  strength  for  the  task  and  security 
from  the  hazards  by  traveling  in  bands  and 
groups. 

Our  Government  did  not  and  could  not 
order  the  American  settlers  into  the  West, 
nor  could  Washington  guarantee  what  thej 
would  find.  But  Washington  could — at; 
Washington  did — offer  incentives  for  those 
who  dared  the  wilderness  and  by  tho^  in- 
^centlves  a  continent  was  won  for  free^m. 

We  can  today  apply  that  same  p^ern  to 
o^lc  own  times  and  our  own  challen^s. 

lerica  and  Americans  cannoty^plore  the 
distal^  frontiers  of  human  kntwledge  alone 
and  n^her  can  we  expect  all  l^e  pioneering 
to  be  dol^e  by  or  in  the  capi^  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington. 

This  is  aMoint  adventyfe.  Let’s  make  it 
that  in  trutnv 

^^VENTORY 

Let’s  set  in  motioyWlthout  apology  a  frank 
and  open  search  fq)iQnew  ideas,  new  decisions, 
hew  careers. 

In  each  State ^nd  iiiseach  region,  let’s  bring 
together  the  yfinest  oK  minds — young  and 
old — to  reexamine  both  our  attainments  and 
our  ambiUons.  Let  us  inventory  our  in- 
tangiblesyas  well  as  the  obvious  measures  of 
our  wlsmm,  and  by  so  doing  arrive  at  a  new 
estimate  of  our  potential  and^ir  problems. 

Rather  than  dwell  upon  th^dlfferences 
and/distinctions  between  our  natioWl  regions 
apu  sections,  let  us  make  a  start  byNjringing 
ir  people  together  as  Americans  to,  climb 
''over  the  walls  of  our  own  provincialism  to 
come  to  a  better,  first-hand  understan^ng 
of  one  another. 

CAMPUS  OF  FREEMEN 

In  our  relations  with  other  nations/  let  us 
travel  this  same  road  and  travel  it  together. 

Today,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Washing¬ 
ton  is  seen  as  a  capital  of  power — a  distant 
and  sometimes  indifferent  city  of  wealth  and 
authority.  I  say,  let  us  set  about  to  make 
Washington  and  all  of  America  the  campus 
of  freemen  where  men  and  women  of  young 
lands  can  come  to  discuss  their  work  together 
in  a  climate  of  real  freedom. 

Let  us  use  the  round  table,  the  seminar 
and  the  lecture  room  as  instruments  of  free¬ 
dom  and  make  America  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  awakening  that  is  now  stirring  the  West. 

We  can,  I  am.  sure,  safely  invest  each  year 
at  least  the  cost  of  two  nuclear  bombs  in  the 
building  of  great  new  libraries.  We  can 
channel  the  costs  of  an  army  division  into 
the  support  of  great  new  schools  for  the 
humanities.  We  can  certainly  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  our  national  budget  for  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  the  laboratories  and  other  facili¬ 
ties  required  to  set  in  motion  a  program  of 
pure  research. 

We  can,  with  applied  imagination,  far  out¬ 
distance  the  lands  of  tyranny  in  opening  the 
way  for  men  to  search  for  truth  along  the 
unexplored  frontiers  of  human  capacity. 


FREEDOM  S  MEETING  GROUND 


America  cannot  forever  sustain  the  bin'dens 
Of  a  mammoth  military.  We  must  ancLwe  can 
invest  a  greater  portion  of  our  wealth'  in  cre¬ 
ative  endeavor,  leading  the  world  n6t  merely 
in  the  provision  of  instruments  j6i  war  but 
in  the  provision  of  the  arts  of  p^ce.  Out  of 
the  ferment  of  such  labors,  ^  shall  enrich 
our  own  lives  and  add  to  our  own  strength 
as  well  as  to  the  strength  ^  freemen  every¬ 
where. 

Let’s  make  America  ^e  meeting  ground 
for  freemen  and  freeing ’s  ideas.  Let  us  not 
merely  bring  the  yo^g  here  to  teach  them 
but  bring  their  eld^s  here  to  help  teach  us. 
Let  us  not  confin^ur  exchange  programs  to 
the  graduate  students  but  bring  to  America 
the  farmer  of y^dia,  the  worker  of  Europe, 
the  teacher  jm  Latin  America — bring  men 
and  womerydf  all  stations  of  life,  so  that  we 
can  learn/Zirom  them  and  they  can  learn 
from  us. . 

Thisyas  I  see  it,  is  a  way  to  revitalize  the 
spiriyof  our  Nation  and  to  recapture  the  wis- 
dony  that  comes  only  from  a  continuing 
segiTch  for  new  ideas. 

it  is  your  personal  challenge — and  the 
Challenge  to  your  elders — to  set  America  on 
this  course  again,  not  tomorrow,  not  next 
year,  but  now. 

CHALLENGE  TO  YOUTH 

Stale  and  static  policies,  good  though  they 
were  yesterday,  may  not  still  be  good  today. 
Searching  reexamination  is  in  order  and  it 
must  begin  soon,  for  we  have  little  time  to 
linger  and  wait  for  better  days  to  return. 

We  need  to  dwell  on  what  America  can 
do — not  on  what  our  Nation  can’t  do. 

We  need  to  chart  our  course  by  what 
America  should  do — not  by  what  it  should 
not  do. 

’This  is  the  spirit  of  youth,  the  spirit  you 
carry  in  your  hearts  tonight  as  you  enter  the 
world  beyond  this  campus.  It  is  the  spirit 
that  your  Nation  must  emulate  as  it  enters 
a  world  beyond  the  dimensions  of  any  known 
in  the  past. 

.  The  challenge  immediately  before  us  is 
great. 

The  challenge  beyond — the  challenge  to 
your  generation — is  greater,  but,  in  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  that  challenge  lies  reward  and  prom¬ 
ise  far  greater  than  any  generation  has 
known. 

I  envy  you.  I  wish  to  each  of  you  God¬ 
speed. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SAVINGS 

Mr.  HOBLITZELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  Ti'easury’s  decision  to  offer  a 
5  Vi -percent  bond  is  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  saver  and  of  savings 
tomhe  soundness  of  recovery  and  our 
nexK  wave  of  prosperity.  There  was 
muchNioncern  a  year  ago  over  the  fact 
that  tim  rate  of  saving  in  the  United 
States  w^ lagging  in  relation  to  the  rate 
of  growth\nd  of  borrowing  in  our  na¬ 
tional  econ^y.  There  is  even  reason 
to  believe  th^  this  is  one  of  the  big 
reasons  why  thXlOSS-S?  boom  outran  its 
steam.  The  Tr^ury’s  decision  to  in¬ 
clude  a  long  3  Vi  percent  bond  in  the 
current  financing  owration  was  a  hard 
one  to  make.  But  it  toII  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  the  welMieing  of  savings 
and  savers  in  the  NatiorK^t  heart. 

I  ask  unanimous  conmit  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  eoiforial  from 
the  American  Banker  of  Jurie  3,  1958, 
entitled  “A  Lift  for  Thrift.” 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pi’inted  in  the  RE<^ord, 
as  follows ; 
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k  Lift  for  Thrift — ^New  3  */4 -Percent  Unite 
States  Bond  Hints  3  Percent  Can  Be  CONj 
«TiNUED  ON  Savings  i 

‘Amid  the  flurry  of  criticisms  evoked  by  tae 
Treasury’s  announcement  of  an  offering  m 
$1  biilion,  27-year  3i4-percent  bonds  /at 
10o\i,  permit  us  to  raise  one  small  voice  of 
applause  on  behalf  of  the  thrifty  American. 
For  ijim.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Anderson 
has  done  Just  right.  / 

Ma^y  tongues  will  be  heard  takinrf  the 
Treasiiry  to  task  for  paying  a  314 -percent 
rate  ill  a  recession  period.  They  will  say 
that  the  money  could  have  been  bo/rowed 
more  cheaply;  that  the  Treasury  is /taking 
out  of  the  money  market  funds  which  would 
contrlbu'te  to  recovery  If  left  available  for 
munlcipail,  corporate,  and  housing  /borrow¬ 
ers;  that\  liquidity  is  more  desirable  than 
lengthenihg  of  the  debt;  that  a  Lew  3%- 
percent  rate  anchor  at  the  long  ^d  of  the 
Treasury  Securities  yield  curve  interferes  with 
the  theoretically  desirable  policjf  of  lowest 
possible  interest  rates  to  foster/  borrowing 
and  busines^recovery.  In  short  J  that  a  314- 
percent  bond  at  this  time  was  the  wrong 
thing.  \  / 

Yet  the  Treasury  undoubted^  had  assur¬ 
ance  from  the\  committees  re^esenting  the 
savings,  insurance,  pension,  and  other  in¬ 
stitutional  Investors  that  they/had  the  funds 
in  sight  for  $l\billlon  of  long-term  bonds 
over  and  above  toe  probabla  needs  of  other 
long-term  borrowers.  It  is  Ligniflcant  that 
last  week,  for  themrst  time/  a  committee  of 
savings  and  loan  Wecutivet  was  invited  by 
the  Treasury  in  tha  series  of  conferences  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  announcement  of  the  fi¬ 
nancing.  The  savings  ancy  loans.  It  has  been 
indicated,  are  becoming  more  interested  in 
building  up  secondary  reserves  of  United 
States  Treasury  papeA  these  days,  and  would 
like  to  put  less  of  th^/deposit  growth  into 
mortgages. 

In  the  various  coitfferences  which  the 
Treasury  held  with  sawngs  institution  rep¬ 
resentatives,  it  was  pApbably  pointed  out 
that  the  supply  of  fflnHs  coming  into  the 
market  for  investment  \n  the  near  futuite 
would  so  exceed  the  demand  that  yields 
would  be  pushed  lower  and  lower  on  long¬ 
term  securities — and  someone  would  get 
hurt  again  when  more  nearly  normal  in¬ 
terest  levels  returi/.  It  is\not  so  long  ago 
that  United  Stated  TreasurA  4’s  were  selling 
under  par  and  thh3’s  of  1993  under  90. 

Extremes  in  meters  of  finance  are  always 
bad.  Interest  rates  are  no  exception,  and 
in  the  long  runfthe  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
a  3I^  percent,  /27-year  bond\as  compared 
with  2 >4  percem  for  a  5-year  nond,  may  be 
well  worth  while.  Certainly,  Sn  the  light 
financial  histofy,  3%  percent  id  not  a  high 
price  to  pay  fjir  the  use  of  the  Public’s  sav¬ 
ings  over  a  period  of  a  quarter  cAentury. 

The  Treasury’s  objective  of  lengthening 
out  its  debw  and  thus  getting  inore  of  its 
paper  in  thrf  strong  hands  of  inv^^tors  and 
thrift  instirutions  is  sound  policy.  When 
the  foreseeable  supply  of  funds  affords  op¬ 
portunity  m  put  a  bit  more  of  our  near  $275 
billion  Federal  debt  into  long-term  paper,  it 
is  simply  aommonsense  to  do  so. 

Not  to  Joe  overlooked  is  the  fact  thkt  this 
$1  billion  cash  which  the  Treasury  wants  in 
exchange,  for  the  new  3%  percent  boids  is 
going  vp  be  spent,  and  spent  quickly  as 
part  of /the  Treasury’s  regrettable,  but  prob¬ 
ably  inescapable,  $3  billion  current  fecal 
year  t^ficit.  This  $i  billion  will  certatoly 
find  its  way  back  into  the  Nation’s  speed¬ 
ing  si/ream  faster  than  if  it  were  borroWted 
by  housing  builders,  municipal  authoritlis, 
91  ^rporations.  In  other  words,  there  wql 
be  no  stagnation  or  deflationary  effect  froi 
thi^ issue  of  a  billion  of  new  Treasury  bonds^ 
luch  of  a  contribution  to  recovery  willA 
lade  by  the  Federal  Government  spend- 
this  billion  as  any  borrower  could  make; 
ire  than  if  corporations  or  other  borrow¬ 


ers  floated  long-term  issues  simply  ^o  pay/ 
off  bank  debt. 

However,  it  Is  from  the  point  of  view  rff 
e  saver  that  the  Treasury’s  decision  Ao 
is^ue  a  3i4-pei'cent  bond  is  most  Important 
toVthe  banking  world.  It  seems  to  hint  an 
an^er  to  the  question  whether  bank|(  and 
othCT  savings  institutions  will  have  Ao  cut 
ratesVeing  paid  to  savers.  As  long  ^  paper 
yieldl^  more  than  3  percent  is  avMlable  in 
these  Sump  months,  banks  now  /saying  3 
percent  Npr  savings  institutions  mying  3V4 
percent  will  hesitate  to  cut  the  yfates  being 
paid  to  tpe  public.  (It  shouliy  be  recalled 
that  the  actual  cost  to  most  Savings  insti¬ 
tutions  and\departments  of  y  3-percent  in¬ 
terest  rate  is,  more  often  t^n  not  in  the 
neighbor  hood  Vf  2.67  perceM  because  of  the 
turnover  of  Recounts,  withdrawals,  and 
methods  of  coipputation  yof  interest.) 

And  the  level  oi  intereM  rates  is  important 
as  a  factor  in  stinrulatlng  and  rewarding  the 
accumulation  of  s^in^.  At  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  bankers’  convenrhsii  a  few  days  ago.  Pres¬ 
ident  Hayes,  of  the  irederal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  pointed  dut  that  the  problem  of 
monetary  policy  In/th^Natlon  is  to  tread  a 
narrow  path  betw^n  a  revel  of  interest  rates 
low  enough  to  attract  borrowers  but  not  too 
low  to  attract  sa/ings. 

We  believe  tmt  the  TreaAmry’s  decision  to 
offer  a  3 14  -pencent  bond  is  a  recognition  of 
the  importaime  of  the  saver  Vnd  of  savings 
to  the  sounijfness  of  recoveryNand  our  next 
wave  of  prosperity.  There  wm  much  con¬ 
cern  a  year  ago  over  the  fact  that  the  rate 
of  savingAn  the  United  States  was  lagging 
in  relation  to  the  rate  of  growth  and  of 
borrowing  in  our  national  economV  There 
is  eveuf  reason  to  believe  that  this,  is  one 
of,  thf  big  reasons  why  the  1955-5^  boom 
outrmi  its  steam.  The  Treasury’s  decision 
€0  mclude  a  long  3  V4 -percent  bond  in  the 
cuyrent  financing  operation  was  a  hardmne 
tcymake.  But  it  will  be  appreciated  by\all 
o  have  the  well-being  of  savings  and 
avers  in  the  Nation  at  heart. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  we  have  been  discussing  the 
mutual  security  bill.  It  is  very  appar¬ 
ent  that  there  is  considerable  disagree¬ 
ment  over  it.  Some  Senators  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  one  of  those. 
From  the  fine  remarks  made  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  acting  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  I 
would  say  he  was  opposed  to  it.  That  is 
a  part  of  life  in  this  American  forum. 
That  is  true  not  only  in  the’ Senate,  but 
in  the  press,  in  the  pulpit,  and  else¬ 
where.  We  have  a  right  to  disagree. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  part  of  which  I  shall  read : 

Alexander  Wiley;  This  Is  what  I  think 
of  your  report. 

There  were  enclosed  cut-up  pieces  of 
paper. 

The  letter  stated  further: 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  retiring? 

The  letter  further  stated: 

If  you  have  any  more  on  this  subject, 
don’t  write  me. 

The  letter  was  signed  “Disappoint¬ 
ingly  yours.” 

It  was  not  a  new  experience  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  kind  of  letter,  but  it  caused 
me  to  do  a  little  philosophising.  I 
made  up  a  little  poem  and  sent  it  to  the 
.writer  of  the  letter.  It  expresses  the 


American  philosophy  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  I  wrote  to  her: 

It  is  good  that  folks  like  you  and  me. 

Can  agreeably  disagree. 

Over  our  political  and  religious  thought. 

A  few  years  back  we  would  have  fought. 
And  blood  would  have  been  shed. 

Now  we  have  law  instead. 

And  arbitrary  power  is  checked. 

So  liberty  will  not  be  wrecked. 

The  Constitution  stands  supreme. 

Let  those  who  will,  snort  and  scream. 

Disappointingly  yours, 

Alexander  Wiley. 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  2,  1958. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  expressing 
these  thoughts  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  because  there  has  been  in  the  days 
that  have  gone  by  and- there  will  be  in 
the  days  that  are  ahead  much  disagree¬ 
ment  on  vital  issues;  but  we  can  argue 
the  issues  in  the  Senate  and  still  be 
friends.  What  is  more,  we  have  learned 
to  give  credit  to  those  who  disagree  with 
us,  the_  credit  of  being  honest  and  of 
having  different  views  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  background — geographical,  eco¬ 
nomical,  religious,  and  political.  Con¬ 
sequently,  we.  see  issues  from  different 
standpoints.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
wrote  the  little  note,  in  the  form  of  a 
poem,  to  the  writer  of  the  letter  from 
which  I  just  quoted.  If  any  “fireworks” 
are  contained  in  the  reply,  and  they  axe 
significant  enough  to  sjustain  or  over¬ 
throw  the  .  position  which  I  have  taken, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  include  the  reply  in 
the  Record. 


THE  MINNESOTA  IRON-ORE 
INDUSTRY 

fr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presided,  in 
■  recem  days  Skillings’  Mining  Review, 
published  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has /quoted 
the  m\st  informed  observers  as  ^imat- 
ing  thVt  iron-ore  shipments  my  lake 
freighte^from  the  Lake  Supeiror  region 
may  dipVhis  year  to  the  l^est  point 
since  1939\when  only  45  miiCon  tons  of 
ore  were  slfluped. 

Most  estimates  now  indicate  an  ore 
movement  oflmly  50  millito  to  60  million 
tons  from  th^Lake  Su^rior  ports  this 
year,  as  coihpaxed  wim  shipments  of 
84,600,000  tons  \from /the  region  last 
year — most  of  it  ^onyMinnesota.  This, 
I  emphasize,  will  lije/the  lowest  level  of 
shipments  since  192 

The  new  taconit^Jants  of  Erie  and  Re¬ 
serve  Mining  Cos/ prMucing  a  new  type 
of  high-grade  inon  or^  through  a  com¬ 
plicated  minina/manuf^turing  process, 
have  already ^een  sevm’ely  cut  back. 
The  beginni^  of  the  Shipping  season 
for  direct  smpping  ore  waV  delayed  this 
year  for  amiost  a  month,  liespite  good 
shipping  -father.  FamiliesVhroughout 
Minnesot/’s  great  iron  range  otc  severely 
hit  by  t/e  plummeting  drop  ^  the  de¬ 
mand  for  iron  ore. 

Th^e  are  conditions  which  'experi- 
encea  observers  could  predict  months 
agoVas  the  dimensions  of  the  current 
rec/ssion  began  to  emerge.  The  uneven 
PMtern  of  Minnesota’s  iron  range 
toyment,  resulting  from  the  seasonal 
iharacter  of  open-pit  mining  in  nortl: 
^ern  Minnesota,.!  is  always  accentuateiJ 
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June  28.  1940;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.  R.  12164.  An  act  to  permit  use  of  Fed- 
tal  surplus  foods  in  nonprofit  summer 
cf^ps  for  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.  14.  12575.  An  act  to  provide  for  research 
into  pioblems  of  flight  within  and  outside 
the  earth’s  atmosphere,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to\the  Special  Committee  on  Space 
and  AstroTOUtics.  , 


HOUSE  CONSPRRENT  RESOLUTION 
INFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  332)  relative  10  the  establishment 
of  plans  for  the  pea^ful  exploration  of 
outer  space,  was  refen;ed  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  man  is  standing  upon  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  a  new  era  of  space  exploration;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  devout  wishtf  all  peoples 
everywhere,  in  every  nation,  lm.every  en¬ 
vironment,  that  the  exploration\of  outer 
space  shall  be  by  peaceful  means  ^d  shall 
be  dedicated  to  peaceful  purposes;  and 

Whfereas  the  United  States  as  a  natio\  and 
as  a  people  favors  the  peaceful  solutio^  of 
all  International  problems;  Now,  therefo)^, 
be  it 

Resolved  l)y  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  believes  that  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  should  Join  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  plans  for  the  peaceful  explora¬ 
tion  of  outer  space,  should  Ifan  the  use  of 
outer  space  for  military  aggrandizement,  and 
should  endeavor  to  broaden  man’s  knowledge 
of  space  with  the  purpose  of  advancing  the 
good  of  all  mankind  rather  than  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  one  nation  or  group  of  nations; 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress: 

That  the  United  States  should  strive, 
through  the  United  Nations  or  such  other 
means  as  may  be  most  appropriate,  for  an 
international  agreement  banning  the  use  of 
outer  space  for  military  purposes; 

That  the  United  States  should  seek  through 
the  United  Nations  or  such  other  means  as 
may  be  most  appropriate  an  international 
agreement  providing  for  joint  exploration  of 
outer  space)  and  establishing  a  method  by 
which  disputes  which  arise  in  the  future  in 
relation  to  outer  space  will  be  solved  by 
legal,  peaceful  methods,  rather  than  by  re¬ 
sort  to  violence; 

That  the  United  States  should  press  for 
an  international  agreement  providing  for 
joint  cooperation  in  the  advancement  oj  ‘ 
scientific  developments  which  can  be 
pected  to  flow  from  the  exploration  of  oyfter 
space,  such  as  the  Improvement  of  conunu- 
nlcatlons,  the  betterment  of  weathqjr  fore¬ 
casting,  and  other  benefits:  and 

That  the  Congress  respectfullw' requests 
the  President  ,to  effectuate  in  eyefy  way  pos¬ 
sible  the  objectives  set  forth  i^Ahis  resolu¬ 
tion. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further, 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi-' 
ness  is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  Legisla’itve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NECESSITY  FOR  REPEAL  OF  3  PER¬ 
CENT  EXCISE  TAX  ON  FREIGHT 

AND  10  PERCENT  EXCISE  TAX  ON 

TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mi’.  Pi’esldent,  last 
week.  President  Eisenhower  declared  his 
resolve  to  hold  the  line  against  tax  re¬ 
ductions  for  the  present,  except  for  some 
minor  adjustments  in  favor  of  small 
business. 

This  policy  has  been  endorsed,  with 
reseiwations,  by  the  leaders  of  both  par¬ 
ties,  in  part,  I  suppose,  because  of  the 
likely  Presidential  veto  of  any  general 
tax  reduction. 

I  have  my  own  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  this  Presidential  decision.  It 
seems  to  me  to  ignore  the  very  real  dan¬ 
gers  of  an  unarrested  recession,  with  its 
debilitating  effects  not  merely  on  our 
own  economy,  but  tliat  of  our  friends 
around  the  world. 

It  has  been  graphically  and  tmthfully 
stated  that  when  “America’s  economy 
sneezes,  that  of  our  allies  quickly  catches 
a  cold.” 

However,  I  leave  aside  today  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  general  tax  policy  to  consider 
the  merits  of  a  single  aspect  of  our  pres- 
nt  tax  program.  I  refer  to  the  repeal 
oK  the  excise  tax  on  transportation 
ch^ges  of  persons  anct  property.  I  be- 
liev^his  tax  should  be  abolished,  now, 
in  sprbe  of  the  economic  truce,  which 
has  bem  entered  into,  t  hope  in  the 
next  few\iinutes  to  mal?e  clear  the  rea¬ 
sons  why. 

Before  cofteidering/he  legislative  his¬ 
tory  of  this  sax,  l/should  like  to  say 
•  that  I  am  one  o^J^ose  who  believe  that 
there  should  be  general  reduction  of 
almost  all  the ^crse  taxes  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  stimul^ng  business  and  strength¬ 
ening  our  ^nomy. 

Howeve»f  it  is  clear\from  the  truce 
which  Ms  been  enter^  into  by  the 
President,  Secretary  of  the'^easury,  and 
4  the  leaders  of  both  parties  mat  we  can¬ 
not ^pect  to  have  a  broad-s^e  tax  re- 
di^ion,  even  a  broad-scale  ^cise-tax 
feduction,  this  year. 

So,  I  am  directing  my  efforts  ahd  my 
attention  toward  the  elimination  ofSthis 
'"particular  excise  tax  on  transportation 
charges  as  the  most  iniquitous  and  tl 
one  most  deserving  of  quick  removal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  directed 
by  the  Senate  Interstate  and 'Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  to  present  an 
amndement  seeking  repeal  of  the  excise 
tax  on  transportation  charges. 

The  amendment  has  been  sponsored 
by  the  members  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
Senate.  However,  in  the  past  3  weeks 
I  have  written  to  every  Senator  advising 
him  of  the  proposed  amendment  and 
seeking  his  cosponsorship  of  it.  I  can 
report  that  a  total  of  some  46  Senators 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  co¬ 
sponsor  the  amendment. 

Some  of  the  letters  from  my  fellow 
Senators  were  received  prior  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  President  last  week, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  President’s  an¬ 


nouncement  will  cause  some  Senator^to 
chang6  their  position  with  respect  ti/ the 
repeal  of  the  transportation  tax./ It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  shall  not  announce 
the  list  of  cosponsors  at  this /ime,  but 
leave  it  to  each  individual  ^enator  to 
make  known  his  position  in  >ns  own  way. 

The  excise  tax  on  transportation 
charges  is  distinguished /from  other  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  in  this  one  particular:  It  ap¬ 
plies  to  everybody  everything.  It 
is  a  tax  on  the  tr^sportation  of  peo¬ 
ple,  food,  medicin^ clothing,  machinery, 
gasoline,  and  almost  every  other  item 
that  goes  into  ofur  daily  living. 

It  is  a  tax  whose  baneful  infiuences 
are  felt  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
our  economy  and  from  every  cross¬ 
road  into  the  middle  of  every  giant  city. 

It  is  a  tax  which  was  imposed  during 
wartime  for  J;he  purpose  of  discouraging 
transportatiomof  persons  and  of  freight; 
it  was  to  constitute  a  drag  upon  the 
civilian  economy,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is  doing. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  briefly 
the  history  of  the  excise  tax  on  trans¬ 
portation  charges. 

As  we  all  know,  it  was  first  imposed 
immediately  prior  to  our  entering  World 
War  II.  It  was  one  of  a  group  of  excises 
suggested  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
I  should  like  now  to  quote  from  the 
statement  of  Hem-y  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  April  24,  1941,  This  state¬ 
ment  begins  on  page  3,  volume  I,  of  the 
hearings: 

Secretary  Morgenthatt.  I  have  come  before 
you  today  to  discuss  with  you  the  need  of 
producing  $3.5  billion  annually  in  additional 
revenue  for  the  defense  of  o^lr  country. 
Such  an  Increase  is  without  precedent,  but 
the  situation  confronting  us  today  is  also 
without  parallel.  •  •  • 

The  problem  of  building  our  defense  is 
fundamentally  a  problem  of  production.  We 
cannot  build  planes  and  tanks,  ships,  and 
guns,  merely  by  voting  money.  We  build 
them  with  labor  and  management,  with  raw 
materials  and  machinery.  ’The  resources  now 
employed  in  the  defense  industries  are  not 
enough  to  produce  the  guns  and  tanks  and 
ships  and  planes  that  we  need  to  carry  out 
the  program  to  which  we  are  already  com¬ 
mitted.  We  must  hasten  the  reemployment 
of  our  idle  resources.  Even  this  increase  will 
not  be  enough.  As  we  closely  approach  full 
\pmployment  of  our  resources,  we  must  take 
le  next  step  of  diverting  to  defense  produc- 
tl^  more  and  more  of  the  resources  now 
engaged  in  satisfying  our  civilian  needs  and 
wantS 

TheXtax  program  now  before  you  is  de¬ 
signed  th  promote  these  very  objectives. 

First  or^ll,  it  presents  a  method  of  paying 
as  we  go  for  a  reasonable  proportion  of  our 
expenditure^ 

Secondly,  itNs  designed  so  that  all  sections 
of  the  people  \hall  bear  their  fair  share 
of  the  burden. 

Thirdly,  it  will  Hjelp  to  mobilize  our  re¬ 
sources  for  defense  \v  reducing  the  amovmt 
of  money  that  the  puhhc  can  spend  for  com¬ 
paratively  less  Importani^  things.  •  •  • 

The  Treasury  Is  prepared  to  suggest  tax 
revisions  of  which  the^-  most  Important 
features  are  an  Increase  of  iMome-tax  rates, 
a  lowering  of  the  minimum  income  subject 
to  surtax,  an  increase  in  exc^-proflts  tax, 
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ari4  finally,  new  excise  taxes  on  a  number 
of  commodities  which,  are  not  essential  to 
the  d^ense  program. 

Quite  plainly,  then,  the  passenger  ex¬ 
cise  tax  was  proposed  mainly  for  two  pur¬ 
poses — first,  to  raise  revenue;  second,  to 
discourage  f)assenger  travel. 

The  second  point  was  borne  down  upon 
rather  heavily ‘during  the  hearings  in  a 
statement  by  Leon  Henderson,  then  the 
Administrator  of  the  Oflice  of  Price  Ad-, 
ministration  and  Civilian  Supply. 

Henderson  did  not  like  certain  of  the 
Treasury’s  excise  recommendations.  His 
testimony  reads  in  part— page  645 : 

Turning  first  to  the  proposals  for  excise 
taxes,  the  only  case  which  m^  be  made  out 
for  such  additional  taxation  at  the  present 
time  from  a  total  defense  point  oXview  must 
rest  upon  its  effectiveness  in  di^ouraging 
civilian  production  which  competes ‘with  the 
defense  program  for  men,  materiaSlg  and 
machines.  \ 

I  have  divided  the  excise-tax  proposal^  of 
the  Treasury  into  three  groups.  First.  taX^ 
on  goods  and  services  of  mass  consumptloii 
which  in  no  way  compete  with  the  defense' 
program.  These  are  deflationary,  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  highly  inequitable.  Sscond,  taxes 
on  luxury  items  which  lilrewise  do  not  com¬ 
pete  with  the  defense  program.  These  are 
deflationary  and  unnecessary,  but  they'  are 
not  so  objectionable  from  the  viewpoint  of 
equity.  And  third,  taxes  on  articles,  such  as 
automobiles  and  refrigerators — a  whole  range 
of  things — which  compete  very  heavily  for 
materials,  productive  facilities,  and  skills 
with  defense  production.  This  is  the  type 
of  excise  which  is  called  for  today. 

Asked  later  in  the  hearing  which  items 
belonged  in  which  category,  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  replied — page  662: 

In  what  I  would  call  the  luxury  items, 
where  I  am  not  i)articularly  concerned — I 
would  say  grines  and  cordials  and  liqueurs, 
sporting  ^ods,  jewelry,  furs,  club  dues, 
trunks,  safe-deposit  boxes  and  things  like 
that — I  do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be 
competition  there,  but  I  would  not  particu¬ 
larly  object  to  the  kind  of  tax  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  is  proposing  to  put  on.  ' 

Where  I  would  sock  them  is  in  automo¬ 
biles  and  motorcycles,  auto  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories,  secondhand  cars,  tires  and  tubes, 
photographic  apparatus,  clocks,  watches, 
mechanical  refrigerators,  phonographs,  radio 
sets,  washing  machines,  and  passenger  trans¬ 
portation.  I  have  a  little  doubt  about  the 
passenger  transportation,  and  I  would  like  to 
drop  that  one  out  until  I  have  studied  it  a 
little  more. 

In  1942,  with  the  war  in  progress,  tl 
passenger  excise  tax  was  doubled  and  toe 
freight  excise  tax  newly  imposed./ By 
this  time,  the  Ti’easury  had  ac^pted 
Henderson’s  thesis,  and  the  tax  that  year 
was  unmistakably  designed  ngl:  only  to 
raise  money,  but  also  to  discourage  the 
civilian  use  of  the  railroai^ and  other 
common  carriers. 

Mr.  President,  we  ca/  all  remember 
that  the  carrier-transj/i'tation  industry 
itself  cooperated  in  /  program  to  dis¬ 
courage  unnecessary/travel.  Billboards, 
posters,  and  newsa^r  advertisements  all 
over  the  countrjySolemnly  inquired:  “Is 
this  trip  necess^y?’’ 

The  effect  OS' the  campaign  was  to  dis-. 
courage  all  forms  of  transportation,  not 
simply  common-carrier  transportation. 
The  pa^nger-freight  excises  helped 
slow  d^n  the  use  of  for-hire  vehicles. 
But  meanwhile,  gas  and  tii’e  rationing 


effectively,  eliminated  long-distance 
travel  by  private  carrier. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  ‘will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said  that  the  effeft  of  the  campaign 
was  to  discourage  all  forms  of  transpm- 
tation.  ‘Was  not  that  the  effect  of  the 
tax  and  the  campaign? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator;  it  was  a  combination  of  both. 
The  tax  probably  did  more  to  discourage 
the  use  of  transportation  facilities  than 
did  the  advertisements.  But  the  common 
carriers  themselves  were  cooperating  by 
asking  the .  potential  travelers:  “Is  this 
trip  necessary?’’ 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  in¬ 
tended  effect  of  the  tax  and  the  pro¬ 
gram,  indeed  their  very  purpose  was  to 
repress  traveling  entirely? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  The  tax  and  the  program 
were  designed  to  stop  the  civilian  use  of 
transportation  facilities  so  that  the  fa- 
'  silities  could  be  devoted  to  the  war  ef- 
f^‘t. 

Ir.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  a]51y  making  the  point,  without  in 
dulgii&  in  an  understatement,  t^t 
these  measures  had  a  repressive  An. 
fluence. 

Mr.  SMAiTOERS.  That  is  ab^utely 
correct.  I  ^all  speak  at  son^  length 
about  that  iiva  few  moments/l  appre¬ 
ciate  what  the  jtmior  Senato/irom  Ten¬ 
nessee  said  yesterday  concerning  the 
whole  subject  of  ^cise  t^es.  I  know, 
from  my  associatioh  vmh  him  on  the 
Committee  on  FinanS^  that  he  thor¬ 
oughly  understands/!^  importance  to 
our  economy  of  th/removal  of  some  of 
these  taxes,  if  no/all  of  them 

Certainly  the /ransportati^  tax,  as  I 
said  earlier,  i/one  which  affects  every 
facet  of  our/daily  living.  It\s  a  tax 
on  medicin^ on  clothes,  on  autonaobiles. 
It  is  imp/ed  on  every  article  wniph  is 
in  daily /use.  Therefore,  it  is  the  k,incl 
of  for^  which  is  weighing  very  heaiHly 
on  our  economy  today,  as  the  Senata 
fro^Tennessee  says. 

Ls  I  have  stated,  Mr.  President,  there 
Wds  no  discrimination  in  the  imposition 
3f  the  excise  tax  on  competitive  forms 
of  consumption. 

During  World  War  I,  when  Congress 
imposed'  a  similar  system  of  taxes  for 
similar  purposes,  it  clearly  intended 
them  as  emergency  measures.  And  they 
were  repealed  effective  January  1,  1922, 
by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921,  slightly 
more  than  3  years  after  the  war  had 
ended. 

'  The  World  War  II  taxes  were  likewise 
intended  for  emergency  use  only,  as  has 
been  implicitly  and  explicitly  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  spbkesmen  for  each  of  the  last 
three  Pi-esidents  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  already  quoted,  the  statements 
of  Henry  Morgenthau  and  Leon  Hender¬ 
son,  both  of  whom  indicated,  quite 
clearly  I  believe,  that  they  were  propos¬ 
ing  temporary  devices  to  suit  emergency 
needs. 

I  may  cite  also  the  statement  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harry  S.  Truman  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  January  23,  1950; 


The  excise  taxes  are  still  substantially  at 
their  wartime  levels.  Some  are  depressing^ 
certain  lines  of  business.  Some  burden  con^ 
sumption  and  fall  with  particular  weig 
on  low-income  groups.  Still  others  addfto 
the  cost  of  living  by  increasing  bu/ness 
costs. 

Earlier,  the  Treasury  Department 
itself,  in  its  report  of  Decembe/ 19,  1947, 
on  “Federal  Excise  Taxes  ogrTranspor- 
tation,”  said: 

The  prewar  history  of  rafifoad  rates  indi¬ 
cates  that  coach  travel  is  Bather  sensitive  to 
changes  in  passenger  Mites.  Accordingly, 
under  normal  conditions  the  profits  of  rail¬ 
roads  may  be  affecte/  substantially  by  the 
existence  of  the  tax/  Because  of  large  fixed 
costs,  a  small  decr/se  in  passenger  revenue 
can  have  an  important  effect  on  profits  from 
passenger  oper/ions.  Since  railroads  are 
again  sharingy^eficits  on  passenger  opera¬ 
tions,  any  re/ictlon  in  traffic  resulting  from 
the  tax  woind  add  to  Their  diflacultles. 

In  any  case,  despite  these  admissions, 
and  p/haps  because  of  the  Korean  in- 
terv^tion,  which  again  turned  trans¬ 
portation  taxes  into  an  instrument  of 
d/ense  policy,  nothing  was  done  or  has 
een  done  to  rectify  the  situation.  The 
emergency  taxes  were  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  into  the  period  of  no  emergency, 
with  disastrous  but  clearly  foreseeable 
results. 

The  ironic  aspect  of  this  situation  is 
that  the  present  administration,  too,  has 
stated  its  recognition  of  the  problem. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  revealing 
exchange  between  Representative  Eber- 
HARTER,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  Dan 
Throop  Smith,  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This  ex¬ 
change  took  place  late  in  1956  in  hear¬ 
ings  on  excise  taxes  before  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  now  to  read 
this  statement  in  full.  It  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Record  for  the  edification  of 
my  colleagues.  I  point  out,  however, 
that  Dr.  Smith  conceded  the  excise  tax 
on  transportation  charges  had  been  de¬ 
signed  to  discourage  travel  and  that 
their  continuance  harmed  the  transpor- 
ation  industries.  But,  he  said,  the 
treasury  Department  favors  “the  con- 
tiriimtion  of  those  taxes  until  something 
bett^  comes  along.  We  are  not  doing 
it  forNjie  purpose  of  discouraging,  and 
we  regrht  that  any  tax,  of  course,  has  a 
discouraging  effect.” 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  toNjie  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida^ 

There  being  objection,  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  order^to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows^« 

Mr.  Eberharter.  *  toe  dis¬ 

criminatory  excise  taxe^namely,  that  im¬ 
posed  on  the  transport^on  of  property, 
there  can  be  no  question  But  that  this  tax 
favors  some  and  hurts  othPrs.N.  The  economic 
burden  and  competitive  hurfUe  for  small 
shippers  who  must  pay  a  higheA^eight  rate 
than  larger  firms  is  only  amplified  ijy  the  tax. 
This  is  also  true  for  shippers  wh\  are  far 
from  the  distribution  centers  as  cos^pared 
to  those  nearby.  ■ 

The  ultimated  discrimination,  of  cour^  is 
between  the  various  classes  of  consumers  w^o 
certainly  bear  the  final  burden.  A  man  witk 
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need  of  the  carriers  for  additional  revenue 
and  will  not  be  based  upon,  or  Justified  by, 
Vthe  elimination  of  the  tax. 

r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seik  that  the  entire  letter  may  be  printed 
at  tl^  point  in  the  Record. 

Th^  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  orotoed  to  be  pi’inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

As  Transport  A^ociation, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  2,  1958. 
The  Honorable^EORGE  A.  Smathers, 

United  Stafh^  Senate. 

jshington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Smathers:  Reference  Is 
made  to  our  recent  a^scusslon  regarding  the 
necessity  of  repealingNthe  outmoded  World 
War  II  excises  on  the  transportation  of  per¬ 
sons  and  property.  DurnBg  that  discussion 
you  inquired  whether  irW^the  10-percent 
transportation  tax  were  remNed  the  airlines 
would  increase  their  fares  ^  percent  to 
"take  up  the  slack.”  It  is  ^^e  purpose 
of  this  letter  to  state  for  theNrecord  tlie 
answer  I  gave  you  at  that  time 

As  you  know,  airline  fares  are  ^gulated 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Th^^oard 
can  prevent  any  airline  from  increasirte  its 
fares.  If  the  transportation  tax  were\re- 
pealed  tomorrow,  it  would  mean  an  imrire- 
diate  reduction  of  10  percent  in  the  cost  to 
the  public  of  air  travel. 

During  our  discussion  I  pointed  out  to  you 
that  the  scheduled  airline  Industry  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  invest  close  to  $3  billion  in  prop- 
jet  and  turbojet  airplanes  in  the  next  4 
years.  The  size  of  this  commitment  can 
best  be  appreciated  when  it  is  compared  to 
the  present  book  value  of  airline  operating 
equipment — $1,056,000,000.  If  the  airlines  are 
to  meet  their  commitments  for  new  aircraft 
they  must  have  Increased  earnings.  These 
commitments  must  be  met  because  this 
'country’s  supremacy  in  air  transportation 
depends  upon  them.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  airline  industry  is  caught  in  a 
spiral  of  increasing  costs,  which  cannot  be 
overcome  by  greater  efliclency  in  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation,  the  industry  cannot 
realize  increased  earnings  "unless  it  Increases 
its  lares.  A  proceeding  to  investigate  airline 
fare  levels  was  instituted  by  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  2  years  ago.  Although  the 
Board  early  this  year  granted  an  interim  in¬ 
crease  of  4  percent  plus  $1  per  ticket,  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  pending  proceeding 
will  be  terminated  until  sometime  next  yeary 
and,  of  course,  we  have  no  way  of  knowiiw 
at  this  time  what  further  Increases  will  Joe 
granted.  It  seems  clear  that  under  the^lr- 
cumstances  stated  an  additional  ra^  in¬ 
crease  is  justified  and  should  be  fo^mcom- 
ing  whether  or  not  the  tax  is  repe^ed.  In 
any  event,  the  airlines  do  not  inte^  to  take 
advantage  of  the  elimination  ofi^he  tax  as 
an  excuse  for  a  corresponding  increase  in 
lares.  Any  such  increases  mi/ist  and  should 
be  based  upon,  and  justifiedAy,  the  need  of 
the  carriers  for  additiona^evenue  and  will 
not  be  based  upon,  or  ju^ified  by,  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  tax. 

Cordially, 

S.  G.  Tipton. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  aAetter  dated  June  2, 1958, 
from  Daniel Jf.  Loomis,  president  of  the 
Associatioiy'  of  American  Railroads, 
which  rea(fc  as  follows: 

AssocymoN  of  American  Railroads, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  2, 1958. 
Hon.  yfboRGE  A.  Smathers,- 

lairman.  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
Transportation,  Committee  on  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Smathers:  During  the 
course  of  the  recent  hearings  before  your 
committee,  there  was  presented  a  wealth  of 


testimony  showing  clearly  that  repeal  of  the 
transportation  excise  taxes  would  not  only 
aid  the  railroad  industry  but  would  also 
materially  benefit  the  traveling  public  and 
shippers  and  consumers  generally.  During 
those  hearings,  no  real  attempt  was  made 
to  refute  such  testimony.  However,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  these  taxes  has  now  been  voiced 
on  the  ground  that  there  would  be  no  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  travelers,  shippers,  or  consumers 
as  the  railroads  would  use  such  repeal  as  a 
basis  for  seeking  Increases  in  their  freight 
rates  and  passenger  fares. 

While  the  Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads  does  not  concern  itself  with  rate  or 
fare  policy  matters,  I  have  been  authorized, 
on  behalf  of  the  regional  traffic  organiza¬ 
tions,  within  which  rate  and  fare  changes 
are  initiated,  to  state  that  repeal  of  the 
transportation  excise  taxes  will  not  be  urged 
as  a  basis  for  authorization  of  a  change  in 
freight  rates  or  passenger  fares. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel  P.  Loomis. 

That  is  a  statement  from  the  head  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
that  the  railroads  will  not  use  the  proj 
posed  excise  tax  removal  as  the  basis  Jor 
a  fare  or  freight  rate  increase. 

I  have  received  a  letter  dated  jyhe  2, 
1958,  from  A.  W.  Koehler,  seci'etary- 
lanager  of  the  National  Association  of 
itor  Bus  Operators.  I  shaifl  read  a 
pemnent  paragraph  of  the/letter: 

ThVe  should  be  no  fear  mat  the  inter¬ 
city  bue  Industry  will  attempt  to  take  ad- 
vantage>of  the  ellmlnationr  of  the  tax  as  an 
excuse  foNi  correspondiHg  increase  in  fares. 
Some  pf  me  interci^  companies  do,  of 
course,  havb  fare  ^icrease  applications 
pending,  and  \o  dMlbt  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  appli^ayDns  for  increases  from 
time  to  time  iii^he  future.  You  may  be 
assured,  howev^  w^t  any  such  applications 
will  be  based yupon  lyid  justified,  as  indeed 
they  must,  by  eCononWc  facts  and  will  not 
be  the  resyft  of  or  bas^upon  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  tiyS  transportatioi^ax. 

Mr.yPresident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sentytlhat  the  entire  letter \ritten  by  Mr. 
Killer  may  be  printed  at^is  point  in 
tbie  Rec6rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  fioe  letter 
'was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the^ECORo, 


as  follows : 
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National  Association  op 

Motor  Bus  Operators, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jy,ne  2, 1958.'' 
Hon.  George  a.  Smathers, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Smathers  :  The  following  in¬ 
formation  is  being  sent  you  in  support  of 
your  efforts  to  afford  relief  to  the  passenger 
carriers  from  the  outmoded  and  burdensome 
transportation  tax. 

The  10-perceht  tax  on  the  transportation  of 
persons  was  enacted  as  an  emergency. war¬ 
time  measure  during  World  War  II,  an^l  its 
sole  purpose  and  justification  was  to  dis¬ 
courage  unnecessary  wartime  travel.  The 
emergency  need  for  discouraging  travel  has 
long  since  disappeared,  but  the  tax  remains 
as  a  deterrent  to  travel  and  a  depressing  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  entire  transportation  in¬ 
dustry.  We  earnestly  believe  that  this  tax 
should  be  removed,  and  this  opinion  is  shared 
by  all  modes  of  transportation,  by  the  public 
bodies,  both  Federal  and  State,  which  regu¬ 
late  or  have  an  Interest  in  public  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  we  believe  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  traveling  public  as  well. 

The  removal  of  the  tax  would  relieve  the 
Industry  of  the  substantial  administrative 
burden  of  collection  which  the  tax  imposes 
and  would  result  in  an  appreciable  saving  in 


administrative  and  reporting  expense.  VHiIle 
precise  cost  data  are  not  available,  ^raffle 
executive  of  a  large  operating  company  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  4  cents  per^assenger 
was  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  ifost,  to  the 
carriers,  of  collecting  the  tax,  M^essing  the 
dealled  records  required,  and^emitting  the 
proceeds  to  the  Treasury.  this  basis  the 
cost  to  the  intercity  carrlejrs  for  1957  would 
be  approximately  $8  mllll^.  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  22  percent  of  t^r  net  revenues  be¬ 
fore  taxes  and  roughly^  percent  of  their  net 
revenues  before  taxe^nd  roughly  44  percent 
of  their  net  Income  after  taxes. 

Moreover  the  reploval  of  the  tax  would  en¬ 
courage  travel  and.  in  our  opinion,  give  a 
much-needed  ^ot  in  the  arm  to  the  entire 
transportatloi* Industry. 

There  shmald  be  no  fear  that  the  intercity 
bus  Indust/y  will  attempt  to  take  advantage 
of  the  elimination  of  the  tax  as  an  excuse  for 
a  corrcjiponding  increase  in  fares.  Some  of 
the  Intercity  companies  do,  of  course,  have 
far^ncrease  applications  pending,  and  no 
dojmt  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  appllca- 
Mons  for  Increases  from  time  to  time  in  the 
future.  You  may  be  assured,  however,  that 
any  such  applications  will  be  based  upon  and 
justified,  as  indeed  they  must,  by  economic 
facts  and  will  not  be  the  result  of  or  based 
upon  the  elimination  of  the  transportation 
tax. 

It  is  the  thought  and  the  purpose  of  the 
bus  industry  that  the  traveling  public  will 
be  the  direct  beneficiary  of  the  removal  of 
this  tax  while  at  the  same  time  the  bus  In¬ 
dustry  will  be  benefited  by  the  relief  from  the 
administrative  burden  of  collection  and  by  an 
Increased  use  by  the  traveling  public  of  all 
modes  of  public  transportation.  The  inter¬ 
city  bus  industry  would  not  realize  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  stimulated  bus  travel  if  the  Industry 
should  Increase  fares  on  the  basis  of  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  transportation  tax. 

Please  be  assured  that  your  efforts  toward 
elimination  of  the  burdensome  10  percent 
transportation  tax  are  greatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  W.  Koehler, 
Secretary-Manager. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  it  re¬ 
mains  only  to  summarixe  the  advantages 
which  would  flow  from  the  removal  of 
these  excises.'  I  have  been  over  most  of 
them  in  transit. 

First.  I  believe  that  there  would  be 
only  an  insignificant  drop  in  tax  reve¬ 
nue — perhaps  even  a  gain. 

Second.  Removing  these  excise  taxes 
would  stimulate  the  entire  transporta¬ 
tion  industry.  It  would  encourage  traffic 
in  exactly  the  same  fashion  as  it  dis- 
‘  jouraged  traffic. 

Third.  It  would  unquestionably  lower 
pi’HSies  to  the  consumer,  not  only  directly, 
by  cV^tting  the  cost  of  ti’ain  and  plane 
ticket\  but  indirectly  in  the  goods  and 
service^n  which  tax  costs  are  now  pyra¬ 
mided. 

Fourth.  N  would  improve  the  competi¬ 
tive  position^f  small  business,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  what  i^essentially  a  tax  favorit¬ 
ism  for  big  busu^ess. 

Fifth.  It  woulN  remove  a  regressive 
feature  from  oiir  present  tax  structure — 
something  which  ob^usly  we  can  easily 
do  without, 

Finally,  it  would  give  ^hot  in  the  arm 
to  the  railroadsr  which,  ^we  all  know, 
are  hurting  quite  badly  n^.  It  would 
help  all  regulated  motor  Nj’riers.  It 
might  well  save  the  intercity  ^it  trans¬ 
portation  system.  It  can  assis\greatly 
the  airlines  who  face  mounting  ^crat¬ 
ing  costs  with  little  or  no  increate  in 
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It  would  be  a  direct  and  essen- 
.-...itribution  to  the  health  of  our 
economK  which  depends,  as  it  has  de¬ 
pended  fhr  years,  on  huge  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  n-pm  the  entire  transportation 
industry.  THese  capital  expenditures 
have  not  been  rtothcoming  in  their  usual 
volume  for  the  ra,st  several  years  now; 
and  this  is  one  re^on  why  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  such  diffVjulty,  and  why  our 
economy  is  in  its  presd*it  weakened  con¬ 
dition. 

In  short,  Mr.  PresidentVt  appears  to 
me  that  there  are  few  stepsVe  can  take, 
in  this  session  or  any  other  session,  which 
promise  so  much  good  for  the^xpendi- 
ture  of  so  little  effort. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the'^n- 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnus^] 
and  myself,  I  submit  an  amendme^ 
which  seeks  to  bring  about  repeal  of  th^ 
excise  tax  on  the  transportation  charges 
for  freight  and  passengers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Rail- 
I'oad  Retirement,  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  have  just  come  to  the  Chamber  from  a 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee.  There, 
information  reached  us  that  an  unfair 
criticism  had  been  made  of  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  LMr.  Allott],  to  the  effect  that 
the  subcommittee  has  not  yet  made  to 
the  full  committee  a  report  on  a  railroad 
retirement  bill,  because,  so  it  has  been/ 
alleged,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  ha; 
been  “sitting  on  the  bill”  in  the  subcor 
mittee,  or  a  similar  charge  to  the  effect 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  been 
delaying  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  th^  sub¬ 
committee,  I  resent  that  charge  ^gainst 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  In  /airness 
to  him,  I  make  the  statement  tliat  there 
is  no  basis  in  fact  for  such  a  ^arge. 

We  have  been  working  as  hard  as  we 
can  on  the  railroad  retiremfent  bill.  I 
know  of  no  subject  that  is  more  tech¬ 
nical.  In  fact,  we  have  a^ost  reached 
the  conclusion  that,  even/o  serve  on  the 
subcommittee,  one  should  have  a  degree 
in  higher  mathematics. 

Prom  time  to  time/there  have  been 
postponements,  for  two  primary  reasons : 
One  has  been  to  gey  more  statistical  or 
mathematical  infomation  for  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  tae  subcommittee,  be¬ 
cause  we  want  tyreport  to  the  Senate  a 
bill  which  wily  be  actuarially  sound. 
Second,  some  representatives  of  the  rail¬ 
road  brotherhoods  themselves — and  I 
stress  this  po^t — last  year  and  also  dur¬ 
ing  a  part  this  year  have  said  they 
would  preM-  to  have  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  oivthe  bill  only  after  the  House 
of  Representatives  took  action  on  a  tax- 
exemption  bill  which  they  have  pending 
before  ihe  House  of  Representatives. 

le  weeks  ago,  I  made  clear  to  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  some  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  that  my  subcommittee 
coAd  not  wait  indefinitely  for  action  in 
tbre  House  of  Representatives  on  any 


tax-exemption  bill,  and  that  I  intendei 
to  have  the  subcommittee  proceed  wit] 
further  consideration  of  the  railroad  rjt- 
tirement  bill.  That  is  exactly  what/ve 
have  done. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of/  any 
committee  or  subcommittee,  I  shSll  al¬ 
ways  protect  the  members  of  ryf  com¬ 
mittee  from  unfair  criticism,  y  such  a 
criticism  has  been  afloat  in  Vegard  to 
the  Senator  from  Color-ado /[Mr.  Al¬ 
lott],  I  wish  to  say  it  is  1191  based  on 
fact. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yie/d  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wi^  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  remarks. 

I  believe  it  is  wiseAo  emphasize  the 
fact  that  back  in  19^,  when  we  voted  to 
report  the  measury  which  called  for  a 
LO-percent  raise,  s/me  of  us  agreed  that 
would  do  everything  within  our  pow¬ 
er  'to  make  this  /und  actuarially  sound. 

I  \dsh  to  c/mfdiment  the  Senator 
fr9m  Oregon,  who  has  tried  very  hard, 
especially  during  the  periods  when  the 
Senate  hai^/eld  long  sessions,  to  have 
the  commiy^  meet;  but  time  after  time 
he  has  had  tJSygive  way — as  both  of  us 
know — for  oth^  committee  meetings, 
particulau’ly  thos^f  the  Committee  on 
Labor  dnd  Public'Welfare,  which  de¬ 
mands  his  attendamje  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  pf  other  Senator^ 

I  /ssure  the  Senator  f^fc>m  Oregon  that 
if  y  is  at  all  within  my  ^wer,  I  shall 
ayist  him  in  every  way  to  ha^^  the  com- 
fittee  report,  this  year,  a  bill\hich  will 
5e  actuarially  sound. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  know  that  is  tri]^.  and 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Colo^do 
has  done  in  the  past. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

CONGRESSIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  the  annual  performance  in 
Congress  which  I  have  called  the  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Follies. 

Every  year  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  go  through  the  old  routine.  Their 
respective  committees  hold  two  sets  of 
hearings — first  on  the  foreign  aid  au¬ 
thorization,  and  then  on  the  appropria¬ 
tion.  They  publish  hundreds  of  printed 
pages  of  testimony  and  reports.  But  the 
result  is  never  for  a  moment  in  doubt. 

The  executive  branch  will  get  whatever 
it  asks  for,  minus  token  cuts  here  and 
there.  But  the  executive  agencies  al¬ 
ways  calculate  what  cuts  Congress  will 
probably  make,  and  add  them  to  then- 
requests.  Even  after  the  cuts  are  made, 
executive  agencies  end  up  with  all  the 
funds  they  expected,  and  sometimes 
more  than  they  hoped  for. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Congress  were 
free  to  express  its  i-eal  opinion,  both 
Houses  would  vote  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Foreign  Aid  Follies  at  once. 

But  Congress  is  not  free.  Instead  Con¬ 
gress  is  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined 


by  a  network  of  restrictions  woven  by 
the  executive  branch. 

The  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
legislative  power.  That  means  Congress 
is  charged  with  two  great  responsibili¬ 
ties.  It  is  responsible  for  deciding  how 
much  of  the  people’s  earnings  is  to  be 
granted  to  executive  agencies  for  spe¬ 
cific  purposes;  it  is  also  responsible  for 
devising  administrative  machinery  so 
precise  that  the  executive  agencies  can 
spend  the  public  money  only  in  the  way 
Congress  has  told  them  it  is  to  be  spent. 

Let  us  be  honest,  and  admit  that  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  make  the  decisions  about 
how  much  of  the  people’s  earnings  is  to 
be  diverted  to  foreign  giveaways  and. 
Congress  does  not  set  up  administrative, 
machinery  to  guide  the  use  of  this  money 
into  channels  restricted  to  the  purposes 
Congress  has  approved. 

In  dealing  with  foreign  aid.  Congress 
has  totally  abdicated  its  Constitutional 
responsibilities.  Of  course,  we  go 
through  the  motions.  We  have  bills  in 
proper  form,  with  impressive  titles  and 
numbers.  Our  committees  hold  the 
requisite  number  of  hearings,  and  issue 
the  requisite  number  of  reports.  We  de¬ 
bate,  and  solemnly  count  the  votes.  The 
only  thing-  missing  is  that  Congress  has 
nothing  whatever  to  say — in  fact — about 
how  much  of  the  people’s  earnings 
should  be  spent  for  foreign  aid,  and  does 
nothing  whatever  to  keep  this  spending 
within  administrative  limits  which  in¬ 
sure  the  money  will  be  spent  as  the  sov¬ 
ereign  people  and  their  respresentatives 
wish. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  Members 
of  Congress.  I  gladly  pay  tribute  to  the 
great  amount  of  work  they  do  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  foreign  aid.  I  saw  we  have 
forgotten  the  one  thing  needful — it  does 
not  make  the  slightest  difference  how 
much  work  we  do,’if  we  do  not  do  enough 
to  preserve  full  congressional  oversight 
"of  the  people’s  money  and  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  which  are  supposed  to 
serve  the  people. 

This  is  the  last  statement  I  shall  make 
in  the  Senate  on  foreign-aid  bills  I  have 
fought  year  after  year,  against  both  the 
authorization  and  the  appropriation  bills 
knowing  the  fight  was  hopeless. 

This  year  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the 
appropriation  bill,  which  will  follow  this 
bill  because  the  issue  lies  here.  For  years 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  told  that 
the  foreign-aid-authorization  bill  was 
not  important.  “Let  them  pass  this  bill, 
and  you  can  reduce  the  appropriation 
later,  when  the  appropriation  bill  comes 
up.” 

Then,  when  the  foreign-aid  appropria¬ 
tion  was  before  us,  the  same  soft  voices 
murmured,  “We  can’t  do  anything  now. 
We  would  be  glad  to  go  along,  but  Con¬ 
gress  has  given  us  orders  to  spend,  in  the 
authorization  bill.” 

I  say  the  authorization  bill  is  our  chief 
responsibility.  The  authorization  bill 
determines  the  objectives  for  which 
money  is  to  be  spent  and  the  administra¬ 
tive  channels  through  which  our  money 
is  to  move. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  a  sum  appropriated  is  large  or 
small.  If  Congress  has  not  made  certain 
in  the  authorization  that  it  will  be  spent 
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for  purposes  desired  by  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  it  is  bad  law. 

We  cannot  have  a  government  under 
law,  except  as  Government  spending  is 
under  law.  Government  spending  can¬ 
not  be  restricted  to  definite,  lawfully  es¬ 
tablished  purposes,  unless  Congress 
makes  sure  that  the  spending  agency  will 
operate  within  the  channels  laid  down  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  collectivists  of  our  day  know  well 
that  any  government  has  unlimited 
power,  in  fact,  no  matter  how  many  legis¬ 
lative  restrictions  hem  it  in,  if  it  has 
unrestricted  spending  power.  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  with  “easy  money’’  can 
bypass  every  law  and  every  article  of  the 
Constitution  without  even  the  slightest 
appearance  of  illegality. 

Foreign  aid  was  devised  by  those  who 
were  in  power  during  World  War  II,  when 
Harry  Hopkins  and  Dean  Acheson  set 
the  standards.  It  was  set  up,  from  the 
beginning,  with  such  broad  “noble’’  ob¬ 
jectives  and  such  wide,  indefinite,  powers 
that  the  executive  agencies  can  spend 
these  billions  in  any  way  they  please, 
and  then  hide  the  results  behind  a  cur¬ 
tain  of  secrecy. 

Members  of  Congress  know  that  the 
foreign-aid  programs  are  riddled  with 
inefficiency,  stupidity,  and  waste.  Pa¬ 
triots  like  Spruille  Braden  and  Eugene 
Castle  have  been  untiring  in  trying  to 
collect  the  evidence,  in  spite  of  the  cur¬ 
tain  of  secrecy. 

Members  of  Congress  have  spent  their 
free  time  traveling  all  over  the  world  to 
find  out  what  has  been  done  with  our 
money.  Some  of  them  have  brought  back 
invaluable  reports. 

Now  we  have  the  careful  audits  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  operations,  on  the  evils  the 
GAO  has  unearthed. 

This  is  a  great  help  in  bringing  out  past 
mistakes.  But  let  us  admit  it.  We  shall 
never  catch  up  with  the  waste  and  folly 
of  the  foreign-aid  program  that  way. 

As  soon  as  a  diligent  investigator,  con¬ 
gressional  or  private,  has  told  his  story, 
the  foreign-aid  officials  issue  statements 
denying  his  reports,  and  explaining 
everything  in  the  nicest  way. 

Are  they  right  or  not?  We  shall  never 
settle  the  question.  The  most  careful  in¬ 
dividual  investigators  make  one  or  two 
visits  and  come  home.  ’They  write  their 
reports,  but  they  have  dozens  of  other 
things  to  do.  The  ICA  and  its  colleagues 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  They  have 
teams  of  men,  against  our  individuals. 
Their  teams  are  on  the  ground.  They 
have  spent  7  to  14  hours  a  day,  5  or  6 
days  a  week,  for  years  on  ICA.  They 
have  government-paid  channels  of  com¬ 
munication,  making  a  vast  propaganda 
network,  reaching  out  to  every  school, 
every  radio,  TV,  magazine,  universities, 
church,  and  lodge  in  the  country. 

Who  is  going  to  win?  Let  us  not  be 
silly. 

A  year  ago,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  speech  on  the  weaknesses  of  foreign 
aid.  The  ICA  disputed  many  of  his 
statements.  They  had  the  last  word. 
Why?  Because  the  ICA  had  teams  of 
researchers,  writers,  public-relations 
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men,  with  travel  money  to  go  to  every 
country  in  the  world.  Did  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  have  free  time  and 
unlimited  funds  and  nothing  else  to  do  in 
the  last  year,  but  keep  up  his  investiga¬ 
tions  of  foreign  aid? 

Look  at  the  Congressional  Record  and 
list  the  areas  of  government,  economics, 
politics,  militai'y  problems,  science,  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  rest,  on  which  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  had  to  work, 
while  the  ICA  had  its  teams  of  people 
traveling  all  over  this  world,  and  funnel¬ 
ling  their  stories  into  every  corner  of  the 
Dnited  States,  to  prove  how  wrong  he  is. 

How  long  should  we  keep  up  such  an 
unequal  contest? 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  work 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and  of 
the  individuals  and  committees  in  Con¬ 
gress,  which  are  searching  for  the  truth. 
I  believe  they  have  been  most  helpful, 
and  their  work  should  be  continued,  even 
expanded,  with  the  fullest  support  we 
can  give." 

But  just  as  soon  as  Congress  discloses 
the  proof  of  waste  or  silliness  in  one  field 
of  activity,  the  foreign  aid  officials  know 
what  to  do.  They  transfer  their  efforts 
to  a  new  field,  where  critics  must  start 
from  the  beginning  to  get  their  facts, 
and  cannot  get  enough  facts  to  hurt,  un¬ 
til  the  foreign  aid  officials  skimmed  the 
cream  off  the  new  operation,  and  are 
ready  to  move  to  even  richer  fields  their 
planning  agencies  have  been  preparing 
for  them. 

We  are  in  process  of  abandoning  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  hard  anti- Communist  coun¬ 
tries  like  Korea,  Fi'ee  China,  and  Turkey. 
Does  that  mean  expenditures  will  turn 
down?  Oh,  no.  We  are  moving  deeper 
into  another  area  with  the  pleasant- 
sounding  name  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
the  United  States  is  undertaking  to  erect 
the  railroads,  port  facilties,  airports, 
water  systems,  and  other  public  works 
for  the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas. 
But  there  are  perhaps  a  billion  people 
in  these  undeveloped  areas.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  are  to  finance 
the  steps  by  which  a  billion  people  will 
be  lifted  to  our  economic  level — or  we 
will  be  dragged  down  to  theirs. 

To  make  the  picture  complete,  this 
pouring  of  American  tax  funds  into  eco¬ 
nomic  development  will  strengthen  the 
neutralists.  The  firm  anti-Communist 
nations,  like  Korea  and  Free  China,  will 
be  told  to  cut  their  military  spending  be¬ 
cause  “military  spending  is  not  nice,  you 
know.  We  can’t  be  beastly  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians  any  more.  Didn’t  they  say  nice 
things  about  Van  Cliburn?’’ 

The  billions  we  vote  for  development 
will  be  coordinated  with  the  U.  N.  and 
other  international  agencies,  whose 
staffs  make  no  pretense  of  agreeing  with 
the  ideals  of  the  United  States.  This  de¬ 
velopment  will  be  called  private  enter¬ 
prise,  but  it  is  private  enterprise  in  lead¬ 
ing  strings,  taking  gifts  from  govern¬ 
ment  and  obeying  the  orders  of  its  pa¬ 
tron.  It  may  benefit  a  few  big  inter¬ 
national  financiers,  but  it  is  not  private 
enterprise  in  the  American  sense  of  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  to  choose  one’s  work  and 
livehhood.  It  is  captive  private  enter¬ 
prise,  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of  big 


government,  to  be  exhibited  to  the  world 
as  triumphal  proof  that  resistance  to 
world  collectivism  is  hopeless. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
foreign  aid  expenditures  contribute  any¬ 
thing  to  strength  our  country  militarily. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
these  expenditures  have  done  anything 
whatever  to  deter  the  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Russia  and  China,  or  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  onward  sweep. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  period  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  estimates  that  we 
gave  away  or  lent  some  $62  billions  since 
the  war’s  end.  They  include  $11  billions 
of  loans  to  be  repaid — in  30  or  40  years — 
or  credits  for  services  to  us.  This  total 
is  an  extremely  conservative  estimate 
of  what  we  have  given  away.  Of  course, 
this  figure  makes  no  allowance  for  the  in¬ 
terest  cost,  which  we  must  pay  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money.  It  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  ever-rising  cost  of  living  which 
harries  our  families,  or  the  loss  to  those 
who  live  on  savings,  or  the  blow  to  our 
national  pride  as  the  dollar  of  the  United 
States  falls  down,  down,  down — and  it 
is  still  going  down. 

Since  we  began  spending  those  bil¬ 
lions — for  the  purpose,  we  were  told,  of 
checking  communism — the  Communists 
have  extended  their  conquests  to  nearly 
a  third  of  the  land  area  and  nearly  half 
the  population  of  the  globe.  Where  have 
we  protected  ourselves  by  giving  away 
these*  billions?  In  Laos,  or  Cambodia, 
or  Egypt,  or  Fi-ance,  or  Peru? 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  referred  to  Fi-ance, 
I  remember  when  we  first  debated  some 
^of  the  bigger  steps  in  the  foreign  give¬ 
away.  The  debate  related  to  NATO. 
The  leading  statesmen  on  the  floor  plead¬ 
ed  to  the  voters  and  to  his  colleagues, 
“We  have  to  set  up  NATO.  Do  not  worry 
about  sending  our  boys  overseas,’’  and 
so  forth.  “The  security  of  the  United 
States  depends  upon  NATO.’’  Then  the 
solid  premise  was  laid  that  the  land 
mass  strength  of  Fi’ance  was  the  key  to 
the  success  of  NATO.  Well,  take  a  look 
at  France  today. 

Let  no  one  say  the  Communists  would 
have  made  even  greater  gains  if  we  had 
not  spent  this  money.  We  hear  that.  If 
the  Communists  gain  another  square 
mile,  they  will  have  won.  They  do  not 
have  to  conquer  the  whole  world  to  rule 
it.  If  they  advance  anywhere  else,  they 
will  have  so  altered  the  balance  of  power 
and  of  resources,  that  once-free  coun¬ 
tries  will  drop  into  their  net  one  by  one. 
Khrushchev  boldly  boasted  of  it  to  our 
people,  over  our  own  television  networks. 

We  are  not  stopping  communism. 

We  are  not  strengthening  the  United 
States. 

The  Members  of  Congress  know  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  very  dangerous 
situation  of  the  United  States  which  can 
be  cured  by  spending  money. 

The  Members  of  Congress  know  that 
spending  money  on  giveaway  programs  is 
not  enough  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  plans  of  the  cold,  crafty, 
ruthless,  skillful  men  who  make  up  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Today  foreign  policy  is  not  so  glamor¬ 
ous  as  it  used  to  be.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  can  no  longer  tell  our  people  to 
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turn  away  from  the  dull  grey  problems 
of  every  day  and  look  at  the  romantic 
backdrop  of  Thailand,  or  the  dancing 
girls  of  Indonesia,  or  the  poor  orphan 
children  of  the  Middle  East  for  escape. 
Our  people  are  not  as  innocent  as  they 
used  to  be.  When  they  look  at  Thailand 
they  might  see  the  crumbling  of  Laos 
and  Burma,  even  while  our  Government 
is  supposed  to  be  supporting  them.  When 
they  look  at  the  exotic  dancers  in  Bali, 
they  might  see  the  pro-Communist  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Department’s  darling. 
President  Sukarno.  When  they  look  at 
the  poor  orphan  children  of  the  Middle 
East,  they  might  see,  instead,  how  State 
Department  men,  who  served  in  China 
when  it  fell  to  the  Communists,  were 
moved  stealthily  to  key  diplomatic  posts 
in  that  fateful  area,  immediately  before 
the  trouble  began.  Our  people  might 
wonder  if  our  Government’s  helpless¬ 
ness  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  strangely 
like  our  helplessness  in  China  after  1945. 

Now  we  are  told  a  new  tale — that  for¬ 
eign-aid  spending  is  not  “foreign”  aid  be¬ 
cause  80  percent  of  the  money  is  spent 
in  this  country,  for  farm  and  industrial 
products,  and  jobs  for  workers.  Reces¬ 
sion  remedies  are  now  the  fashion,  so 
foreign  aid  has  become  a  cure  for  reces¬ 
sion. 

Let  us  look  at  that  statement.  It  is 
true  that  perhaps  80  percent  of  foreign- 
aid  appropriations  is  spent  for  orders  in 
this  country.  But  does  this  increase  the 
job  total? 

Let  us  say  that  out  of  an  appropriation 
of  $4  billion  a  year,  some  $3  billion  is 
spent  in  this  country  for  Government 
purchases  of  wheat,  cotton,  coal,  road 
machinery,  trucks,  and  so  forth.  Is  this 
a  boon  to  our  economy?  The  publicity 
handouts  tell  us  it  is.  What  they  do  not 
tell  is  one  simple  fact — none  of  these 
orders  is  paid  for,  in  any  economic  sense. 
The  countries  which  receive  these  goods 
give  us  no  goods  in  return.  No  silks  or 
spices  or  services  flow  back  to  repay  the 
farmers,  the  workers,  the  industrialists, 
the  railwaymen,  and  the  shippers. 

The  American  producers  are  paid 
money  or  checks,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
is  true ;  but  who  pays  them?  The  answer 
is  simple. 

The  money  or  checks  that  pay  for 
these  orders  on  our  economy  are  simply 
the  Government’s  I  O  U’s,  which  promise 
that  the  checks  will  be  redeemed  by 
taxes  laid  on  the  same  farmers,  workers, 
industrialists,  railwaymen,  and  shippers. 

This  is  pure  and  undiluted  inflation. 
We  are  financing  our  foreign  aid  exactly 
as  we  finance  war — by  printing  press 
money.  Then  we  pay  interest,  forever 
and  ever,  on  the  money  the  Govern¬ 
ment  borrows /to  make  good  the  checks. 

We  had  runaway  inflation  in  World 
War  I,  but  the  Republicans  put  a  quick 
stop  to  spending,  in  1920,  and  went  back 
to  honest  money. 

We  inflated  our  money  on  a  bigger 
scale  in  World  War  II,  but  the  Fair 
Dealers  did  not  want  to  give  up  the 
fun  of  spending  unlimited  money  in 
peacetime,  so  they  invented  foreign  aid. 
Foreign  aid  was  not  devised  by  Dean 
Acheson  to  help  foreign  countries,  or 
to  fight  commimism.  It  was  devised  to 
help  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  spending 


oligarchy,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  forced  back  to  balanced  budgets 
and  tax  reduction,  as  was  Wilson’s  bu¬ 
reaucratic  staff  when  the  Republicans 
took  over  in  1920. 

Governmental  advocates  of  unlimited 
spending  have  plenty  of  money  to  hire 
statisticians  and  writers  and  public  re¬ 
lations  experts  who  tell  us,  again  and 
again,  that  foreign  aid  exports  are  in¬ 
ternational  trade.  We  have  heard  all 
kinds  of  slogans,  including  “Trade,  not 
aid.”  But  “trade”  is  a  two-way  process. 
Trade  is  exchange.  Something  tangible 
of  equal  value  must  come  back  before 
there  is  any  “trade.” 

We  used  to  call  expenditures,  which 
were  not  balanced  by  an  equal  return, 
an  honest  name,  like  gifts  or  charity. 
It  is  a  lie  to  call  them  trade. 

All  foreign  aid  shipments  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  surplus  commodities  should  be 
deducted  from  our  foreign  trade  figures, 
and  called  foreign  aid,  or  giveaway. 
Then  we  would  see  how  false  is  another 
argument — that  reciprocal  trade  and 
GATT  have  increased  world  trade.  We 
are  being  gulled  by  both  foreign  aid 
and  reciprocal  trade  one-worlders.  In 
spite  of  the  lovely  handouts,  the  “blue- 
sky”  prospectuses,  there  is  nothing 
there. 

Senators,  remember  the  famous  story 
of  the  emperor  whose  counselors  could 
no  longer  find  beautiful  clothes  to  dazzle 
the  people  with  his  magnificence,  so 
they  invented  a  publicity  stunt.  They 
told  the  people  the  emperor’s  clothes 
were  more  beautiful  than  ever,  but 
those  who  were  not  loyal  could  not  see 
the  garments.  So  everyone  was  afraid 
and  said,  “Yes,  yes,  the  emperor’s  clothes 
are  beautiful.”  Only  an  innocent  child, 
holding  its  mother’s  hand,  did  not  un¬ 
derstand,  and  said,  “But  the  emperor 
has  no  clothes.” 

So  I  say  that  foreign  aid  is  blue-sky 
appropriations.  There  is  nothing  there 
but  public-relations  fairy  tales. 

I  return  to  my  question:  when  will 
Congress  stop  rubber-stamping  these 
lovely  prospectuses  for  taking  the  money 
of  our  people  and  giving  them  nothing  in 
return? 

When  will  Congress  return  to  its  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  again? 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  foreign  aid  is  a  political  spend¬ 
ing  program,  brilliantly  contrived  by  its 
planners  to  influence  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  at  home  by  bringing  gifts  where 
gifts  will  do  the  most  good. 

Foreign  aid  funds  buy  up  commodities, 
services,  and  interest  groups,  and  use 
foreign  countries  as  a  dumping  ground 
to  get  rid  of  the  purchases.  What  is  the 
advantage  to  the  spending  managers? 

Let  me  make  my  point  clear.  WPA  was 
called  a  program  for  relief  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  But  if  one  examined  WPA 
spending  minutely,  he  would  see  that 
every  dollar  for  the  unemployed  was 
spent  in  an  area  where  it  would  accom¬ 
plish  the  most  political  good — where 
grateful  mayors  and  governors  and  other 
local  leaders  could  be  induced  to  come 
down  to  Congress  and  warn  that  WPA 
appropriations  must  be  kept  up,  or  grass 
would  grow  in  the  streets. 


Every  dollar  of  so-called  foreign  aid  is 
spent  to  influence  the  American  politi¬ 
cal  picture  by  supporting  those  who  will 
support  big  spending.’ 

There  is  nothing  international  about 
it,  except  the  catastrophic  effects  on 
friendly  nations. 

For  evidence  of  the  way  foreign  aid  has 
built  up  a  body  of  vested  interests  which 
will  work  unceasingly  to  continue  big 
spending,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  eyes 
of  Americans — I  cite  Eric  Johnston’s  re¬ 
cent  National  Conference  on  Foreign 
Aid. 

A  list  of  the  participants  in  that  con¬ 
ference  can  be  found  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record.  All  the  expenses  of  the 
conference  were  said  to  be  contributed 
by  private  individuals  or  firms. 

Does  any  Member  of  Congress  believe 
this  conference  was  organized  by  men 
unselfishly  dedicated  to  finding  a  good 
foreign  policy,  or  to  defeat  the  reaction¬ 
ary  isolationists  who  would  otherwise  run 
the  country? 

No,  there  is  no  one  in  this  body  so 
gullible  as  that.  This  conference  was  a 
conference  of  the  men  who  get  the  gravy 
from  foreign  aid  or  of  colleagues  who 
innocently  fronted  for  them.  Those 
businessmen  did  not  know  they  were  sent 
here  to  blow  up  public  sentiment  for  the 
next  year’s  appropriations. 

Some  time  ago,  in  an  ICA  press  release, 
I  noticed  that  ICA  had  one  staff  member 
assigned  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Churches.  By  what 
theory  of  government  does  an  American 
agency  keep  in  touch  with  a  religious 
body,  concerned  in  no  way  with  its 
program? 

I  am  only  too  certain  that  ICA  has  staff 
members  assigned  to  keep  in  touch  with 
Catholic  agencies  and  Jewish  agencies 
and  the  Friends,  the  Unitarians,  and 
probably  the  Moslem  religious  leaders. 
Someone  in  their  organization  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  Rotarians,  the  Elks,  the 
Odd  Fellows,  the  women’s  clubs,  the 
magazines,  the  press,  TV,  and  the  book 
publishers. 

This  is  the  certain  result  of  big  gov¬ 
ernment  spending,  and  no  one  in  his 
right  mind  should  be  surprised  at  it.  A 
government  committed  to  big  spending 
will  never  stand  off  and  leave  public 
opinion  free  to  give  voice  to  the 
opposition. 

The  spenders  have  reached  the  limits 
of  arrogance  in  their  attempts  to  in¬ 
fluence  Congress  by  sending  paid  hire¬ 
lings  or  credulous  volunteers  to  stir  up 
our  districts  against  us. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts,  in  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  23,  1958, 
describes  one  of  the  grass  roots  propa¬ 
ganda  conferences,  organized  by  the 
State  Department  with  public  funds.  It 
was  called  a  “Spi’ing  Conference  On 
Foreign  Affairs.” 

Secretary  Dulles  and  other  high  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  foreign  policy  agencies  ap¬ 
peared  and  handed  down  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  137  “nongovernmental  organi¬ 
zations”  the  official  version  of  our  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

What  these  ofiScials  told  the  assembled 
representatives  of  such  institutions  is 
“off  the  record.”  Reporters  were  per- 
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mitted  to  summarize  the  arguments  but 
not  to  identify  the  speakers. 

These  oflBcials,  who  were  not  willing  to 
be  responsible  for  their  statements,  said 
some  very  important  things. 

One  of  them  made  what  Mr.  Roberts 
called,  “a  plea  for  pressure  at  the  Capitol 
to  help  pass  the  foreign  aid  and  recipro¬ 
cal  trade  extension  bills.” 

If  that  is  not  improper  and  illegal  ac¬ 
tivity  by  ofiQcials  of  the  executive  branch, 
what  is  illegal  under  statutes  forbidding 
lobbying?  Congress  should  find  out. 

The  same  oflBcial — whose  identity  can 
be  guessed  without  too  much  effort — 
said  that  “Ai'ctic  flights  of  nuclear-laden 
bombers  admittedly  create  a  situation 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  war  by  ac¬ 
cident  or  miscalculation.”  If  that  is  not 
contradiction  of  our  official  position, 
what  is?  Why  should  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  trust  us,  when  we  can  not  trust 
statements  from  the  highest  levels  of  our 
Government  on  whether  these  Arctic 
flights  are  fully  protected  against  acci¬ 
dent  or  not? 

Soviet  press  representatives  are  freely 
admitted  to  such  conferences.  Obvious- 
\  ly  American  adherents  to  the  fifth  col- 
'  umn  may  be  present  as  representatives 
of  one  or  more  of  the  non-Government 
organizations.  Why  should  not  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  make  propaganda  use  of  such 
confusion  and  deceit  in  American  foreign 
policy? 

Another  Government  official  talked 
off  the  record  about  the  very  delicate 
situation  in  Fi-ance  and  that  in  Lebanon. 

A  third  said  the  Soviet  Union  will  sur¬ 
pass  the  United  States  this  year  in  in¬ 
dustrial  investment,  that  is,  presumably 
in  industrial  capacity.  The  answer  was 
obviously  more  foreign  aid. 

Such  statements  are  responsible  if 
made  to  Congress  or  the  press.  They 
are  irresponsible  as  well  as  illegal,  if 
made  to  pressure  officials  of  non-Govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Executive  secrecy  acts 
as  a  barrier  to  limit  the  responsible  but 
not  the  irresponsible. 

Congress  has  steadily  refused  to  come 
to  grips  with  lobbying  by  Government 
^  employees  using  public  money. 

What  a  help  it  would  be  if  Members 
of  the  Senate  decided  to  act  on  this 
flouting  of  the  law,  before  they  took  a 
vote  on  either  foreign  aid  or  reciprocal 
trade. 

The  correct  answer  to  such  tactics 
was  made  by  Representative  Otto  E. 
Passman,  chairman  of  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid. 
Chairman  Passman  suspended  the  hear- 
ings  on  the  appropriation  bill,  because 
of  what  he  called  the  unprecedented 
pressure  campaign  by  executive  agencies 
to  influence  Congress. 

The  executive  branch  is  forbidden,  by 
the  separation  of  powers,  and  by  statute 
law,  from  trying  to  influence  congres¬ 
sional  appropriations.  The  Congress 
can  not  ignore  it,  when  executive  agen¬ 
cies  use  public  funds  to  distort  and  dis¬ 
organize  the  legislative  process. 

Lobbying  in  Washington  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  far 
more  serious  when  members  of  the  execu- 
^tive  branch,  well  supplied  with  public 
^  money,  go  out  into  the  congressional  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  organize  a  public  opinion  op- 
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posed  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  area’s 
representatives  in  Congress. 

Membei's  of  Congress  have  no  defense 
against  such  tactics.  They  have  no 
funds,  no  staff  and  no  time,  to  go  back 
into  their  districts  and  defend  their  po¬ 
sition. 

The  proper  first  step  is  that  taken  by 
Representative  Passman,  to  suspend  con¬ 
gressional  hearings  until  the  pressure 
stops.  The  second  step  is  for  Congress 
to  insist  on  the  arrest  and  punishment  of 
the  officials  i-esponsible_  for  such  illegal 
and  improper  behavior.” 

We  see  the  results  of  these  conferences, 
organized  and  paid  for  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  as  the  flood  of  letters  comes 
in,  to  tell  us  we  must  not  tamper  with 
foreign  aid. 

We  can  deal  with  foreign  aid  spend¬ 
ing  only  if  we  face  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
domestic  program,  operated  for  political 
effects. 

Foreign  aid  is  a  continuation  of  WPA. 

The  WPA  was  converted  from  a  dole 
of  the  poor  to  a  dole  for  big  business, 
when  World  War  II  began,  and  renamed 
lend-lease.  Lend-lease  subsidized  the 
big  operators,  so  they  would  go  along 
with  spending  unnecessary  billions  in  the 
name  of  war.  Like  foreign  aid,  most  of 
the  excess  spending  went  to  interests  at 
home  which  influenced  public  opinion. 

How  does  lend-lease  differ  from  for¬ 
eign  aid?  Not  at  all. 

How  does  either  differ  from  the  WPA 
if  we  remember  the  political  advantages 
of  a  dole  for  the  rich  instead  of  a  dole 
for  the  poor,  as  a  way  to  get  really  big  ap¬ 
propriations. 

Congress  will  never  come  to  grips  with 
foreign  aid  spending,  until  it  deals  with 
the  foreign  aid  bureaucracy  as  an  instru¬ 
ment?  for  the  perpetuation  of  collectivism 
on  an  increasingly  international  basis. 

I  will  say  here  and  now  that  we  can 
never  have  a  sound  foreign  policy,  and 
we  can  never  have  a  sound  military  pol¬ 
icy,  until  Congress  decides  to  cope  with 
this  antagonist  of  true  representative 
government. 

The  minority  views  of  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  estimate  that,  if 
this  authorization  is  passed  with  its  ap¬ 
propriation,  the  executive  branch  will 
have  a  total  of  $12,129,307,500  in  its  pipe¬ 
line,  from  foreign  aid  and  surplus  com¬ 
modities,  to  give  away  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

This  year  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  added  a  provision 
speciflcally  stating  that  the  giveaway  is 
to  include  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

Imagine  cur  voting  to  tax  our  hard¬ 
working  people  for  giveaways  to  Com¬ 
munist  satellites,  despite  the  fact  that 
Tito  has  publicly  stated  that  if  war 
comes  he  will  march  at  the  side  of  the 
Communists,'  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  satellite 
countries  are  enslaved  to  feet  the  Soviet 
war  machine.  Many  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  fought  hard  against  this 
folly;  so  now  the  State  Department 
wants  full  say. 

Let  me  repeat  it  slowly,  $12,129,307,500, 
for  foreign  giveaways  to  be  used  in  any 
way  the  State  Department  likes. 

Congress  can  come  to  grips  with  the 
cancer  of  foreign  aid  spending  whenever 
it  has  the  courage. 


Congress  will  never  come  to  grips  with 
this  politically  fatal  disease,  if  it  lets 
the  spending  bureaucracies  make  their 
own  program,  while  it  goes  through  the 
motions  of  trimming  off  a  few  hundred 
millions  here  or  there. 

Mr.  President,  You  may  ask  me: 
‘‘What  is  the  alternative  to  foreign  aid? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  leave  the  brave 
Koreans  or  the  free  Chinese  at  the^ 
mercy  of  the  Communist  armies  a  stone’s 
throw  away?” 

Of  course,  I  do  not  propose  to  abandon 
Korea  or  free  China  or  Turkey.  On  the 
contrary,  I  say  that  the  State  Etepart- 
ment  and  the  ICA  intend  to  abandon 
them.  They  intend  to  cut  antl-Commu- 
nist  military  aid  to  a  trickle,  as  fast  as 
they  can  get  their  so-called  economic 
development  going. 

But  I  admit  the  challenge.  Can  Con¬ 
gress  abandon  a  program  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  10  to  25  years?  Are  we 
committed  to  keep  going,  with  a  bad  pro¬ 
gram,  because  we  have  so  many  involve¬ 
ments? 

Let  me  tell  Senators  the  answer.  We 
do  npt  need  to  abandon  our  present  for¬ 
eign  policy.  It  is  abandoning  us.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  to  pick  up  any  daily 
newspaper  and  read  the  reports  from 
the  AP  and  UP-INS.  We  do  not  need 
to  aband6n  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  fall¬ 
ing  away  like  dust  in  the  sands.  We 
have  not  bought  any  friends.  We  have 
not  stopped  communism.  But  we  are 
bankrupting  our  own  Nation. 

In  some  remarks  I  made  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis  last  October,  I  said ; 

There  is  a  new  wind  blowing  in  the  world. 

I  say  now:  There  is  a  new  wind  blow¬ 
ing  in  Europe.  There  is  a  new  wind 
blowing  in  Africa.  There  is  a  new  wind 
blowing  in  Asia  and  in  Latin  America. 
There  is  a  new  wind  blowing  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  is  aware  of  it,  but  hos¬ 
tile.  Only  Congress  does  not  know  that 
the  political  climate  is  changing  so  rapid¬ 
ly  that  we  shall  hardly  ^recognize  it  in 
another  year  or  two. 

Epochs  do  not  die  with  a  bang.  They 
die  with  a  whimper.  The  people  of  the 
world  are  sick  of  socialism,  statism, 
spending,  and  propaganda.  They  are  sick 
of  lies  and  doubletalk  and  two  faced- 
ness.  They  do  not  want  to  be  brain 
washed  any  longer,  with  their  own 
money. 

Germany  has  broken  out.  Italy  has 
broken  out.  The  Socialist  constitutional 
structure  of  Prance  is  crumbling.  Afri¬ 
ca  is  seething.  The  Soviet  leaders  have 
made  a  complete  shift  from  competition 
by  armed  forces  to  economic  competition 
for  the  world.  They  sent  up  their  sput¬ 
niks  to  keep  American  eyes  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  threat,  just  when  the  Communists 
were  ready  to  turn  to  more  profitable 
fields. 

Germany  and  Italy  and  Benelux  are 
building  themselves  the  most  beautiful 
economic  and  political  union  in  the  name 
of  the  common  market  and  Euratom. 
They  are  going  to  confront  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  block  of  people  larger  by 
many  millions  than  the  European  Com¬ 
munist  bloc.  They  will  have  the  most 
powerful  industrial  complex  in  the  world. 
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The  English  understood  immediately 
the  meaning  of  these  European  moves. 
They  sent  top  flight  officials  to  Germany 
to  see  how  they  could  get  a  foot  in  the 
door.  They  are  not  going  to  be  left  out¬ 
side  while  such  golden  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  opening  up. 

Do  we  in  Congress  understand  what 
is  happening  in  Europe?  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  right  now  with  a  de  facto  united 
Europe,  with  a  free  continental  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  size  comparable  with  ours.  Its 
industrial  plant  has  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  rebuilt  with  our  money,  so  that 
it  will  be  at  many  points  more  modern 
than  our  own. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  West  Euro¬ 
pean  economic  empire.  When  American 
manufacturers  sell  to  Pi'ance  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  Geimany,  the  Germans  now 
pay  the  same  tariffs  our  businessmen 
pay.  As  the  tariff  walls  are  taken  down 
over  Western  Europe  within  the  next  few 
years,  the  American  businessmen  will 
find  himself  selling  his  product  to  France 
in  competition  with  a  German  manu¬ 
facturer  who  sells  in  Prance  duty-free. 
What  will  happen  then  to  our  foreign 
trade? 

That  is  not  all.  This  rising  industi:ial 
complex  has  in  Africa  a  continental 
somce  of  raw  materials  such  as  we  had 
in  our  own  country  in  1789.  The  new 
Western  Europe  will  open  up  the  oil  and 
minerals  and  wood  and  foodstuffs  of 
Africa. 

That  is  the  key  to  the  war  in  Algeria. 
The  Pi’ench  want  to  be  able  to  trans¬ 
port  oil  from  the  Sahara,  across  Algeria, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  dependent  on  the 
Middle  East.  So  the  Communists  are 
pom’ing  gasoline  on  the  blazing  fires  of 
Arab  nationalism. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union  has  abandoned 
the  outmoded  ideas  of  the  postwar  period. 
Its  leaders  know  we  are  in  a  new  era. 
They  are  planning  a  brilhant  economic 
offensive  to  win  over  the  uncommitted 
nations  of  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
What  model  have  they  chosen?  They 
are  doing  what  the  United  States  used  to 
do,  and  should  have  done  in  place  of  the 
silly  foreign  aid.  They  are  lending 
money,  not  giving  it.  They  are  sending 
their  best  industrial,  technical,  and  mili¬ 
tary  experts  along  with  the  money,  not 
their  do-gooders  and  amateur  propa¬ 
gandists. 

They  have  simply  coordinated  the 
economies  of  all  the  Soviet  Union  states 
into  one  gigantic  combine,  which  will  use 
all  its  resources  and  skills  to  win  the 
world  through  economic  warfare. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  think  the  able 
leaders  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa 
and  Latin  America  do  not  know  the  new 
war  is  undei-way?  Of  course  they  know. 
Do  you  think  they  do  not  know  it  is  di¬ 
rected  at  us?  Of  course  they  do.  Do 
you  think  they  are  impressed  by  our  stu¬ 
pidity?  Why  should  they  be? 

Why  do  we  not  know?  We  do  not 
know  because  we  are  still  drugged  by 
propaganda.  We  have  heard  so  many 
fairy  tales  about  foreign  aid  that  we 
cannot  see  the  cold  reality. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  think  NATO  will 
stand  as  a  bulwark  against  this  brilliant 
Communist  strategy? 


I  do  not  often  agi-ee  on  foreign  policy 
with  the  Washington  Post,  but  I  quote 
from  an  editorial  of  May  27,  1958: 

The  fact  Is  that  so  far  as  effective  ground 
defense  is  concerned,  NATO  is  and  for  several 
years  has  heen  a  shell.  Its  available  troop 
strength  consists  largely  of  American  and 
British  divisions  with  some  incipient  Ger¬ 
man  support.  Most  of  the  French  Army 
strength  pledged  to  NATO  has  heen  deployed 
in  Algeria.  The  real  deterrent  to  aggression 
against  Western  Europe  is  American  strategic 
air  power. 

I  ask,  in  parentheses.  How  isolationist 
can  we  get? 

Now  to  return  to  the  Post  editorial: 

Meanwhile,  the  political  instability  in 
France  imperils  the  NATO  infrastructure. 
Not  only  is  the  NATO  headquarters  just  out¬ 
side  Paris  but  there  is  an  elaborate  system 
of  bases  and  supply  lines  in  France,  including 
oil  pipelines.  •  •  * 

This  unlovely  dilemma  is  not  the  only 
problem  for  NATO  pointed  up  by  the  anguish¬ 
ing  situation  in  France.  There  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether,  with  the  Increasing  dependence 
of  the  British  on  strategic  arms  for  all-out 
war,  any  limited-war  deterrent  role  for  NATO 
is  longer  practicable.  There  is  the  question 
whether  the  neglected  political  and  economic 
ties  of  NATO  can  at  this  late  date  be  forged 
into  something  meaningful.  And  there  is 
the  central  question  whether  it  is,  in  fact, 
possible  to  hold  together  a  military  alliance 
in  the  face  of  altered  Soviet  tactics.  *  •  • 

The  problems  within  NATO  cannot  be 
solved  by  pretending  they  don’t  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  completely  with 
those  excerpts  from  the  Post  editorial. 
My  only  disagreement  with  the  Post  is  in 
timing.  I  held  the  same  opinion  when 
NATO  was  first  established.  Even  then, 
we  were  trying  to  solve  problems  by  pre¬ 
tending  they  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  think  the  United 
States  is  beginning  to  look  awfully  siUy, 
I  am  afraid  I  have  to  agree  with  you. 
If  you  think  this  program  may  be  more 
than  silly,  if  you  think  it  may  prove  to  be 
tragic,  I  have  to  agree  with  you. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  European  Com¬ 
mon  Market.  If  an  American  business¬ 
man  cannot  export  his  products  behind 
a  tariff,  in  competition  with  a  Germany 
inside  a  tariff  wall,  what  can  he  do?  He 
can  take  part  of  his  working  capital 
from  the  United  States  and  can  invest 
it  inside  the  Common  Market,  and  can 
sell  without  paying  the  tariff. 

Let  us  call  this  program  by  its  right 
name.  It  is  a  program  of  exporting  em¬ 
ployment.  Let  me  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  program  of  exporting  jobs.  The 
capital  savings  which  used  to  make  jobs 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  and  Toledo 
will  be  journeying  to  Europe,  to  buy 
factoiy  buildings  and  machinery  and 
wages  to  pay  to  workers  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

This  is  not  new,  Mr.  President.  It  has 
been  going  on  since  the  giveaway 
started,  and  it  is  increasing  at  a  more 
alarming  rate.  When  the  bill  to  extend 
the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  we  shall  debate  this 
point  further. 

Who  will  be  the  losers,  Mr.  President? 
You  know  the  answer.  For  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  American  workers  will 
not  be  able  to  get  enough  capital  to  sup¬ 
port  the  world’s  most  productive,  high¬ 
est-paid  jobs. 


I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
while  I  lay  down  the  outlines  of  an  alter¬ 
native  program  resting  on  a  sound  prin¬ 
ciple,  namely,  that  the  purpose  of  all  our 
defense  and  foreign  polcies  is  to  safe¬ 
guard  America. 

I  propose,  that  Congress  transfer  all 
foreign-aid  funds  to  the  TreasuiT,  as  of 
December  30,  1958,  and  that  all  existing 
contracts  be  assumed  by  the  Treasury. 
The  ICA  would  be  abolished  as  of  that 
date. 

Foreign-aid  funds  would  thereafter  be 
paid  out  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  basis 
of  nation-to-nation  agreements,  as  for¬ 
eign  loans  were  made  through  the  ages. 
A  handful  of  people  could  do  all  the 
work. 

The  projects  system  should  be  aban¬ 
doned.  This  would  end  the  huge  Ameri¬ 
can  staffs  which  operate  on  foreign  soil, 
American  operations  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  and  banking,  and  all  the  rest. 
They  are  outrageous  invasions  of  the 
sovereign  independence  of  friendly  na¬ 
tions.  in  addition  to  being  extremely 
wasteful  of  our  own  people’s  earnings. 

When  friendly  governments  wished  to 
hire  American  civilian  or  military  per¬ 
sonnel,  to  train  their  armed  forces  or  to 
carry  on  technical  economic  training, 
this  should  be  done  by  private  contract 
between  individual  Americans  and  the 
foreign  governments,  on  the  model  of 
General  Chennault’s  training  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Air  Force.  Many 
Americans  have  given  devoted  service  to 
other  governments  in  meeting  advanced 
technical  problems — military,  financial, 
or  engineering — ^without  sacrificing  their 
loyalty  to  their  country  or  compromising 
the  sovereign  independence  of  their 
hosts. 

The  United  States  does  not  want  any 
power  or  influence  over  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  The  objective  of  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  taken  from  the  words  of 
the  Liberty  Bell — to  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  lands,  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  thereof.  How  easy,  then,  to  meet 
our  problems,  one  by  one. 

The  objective  of  our  military  aid 
should  be  to  help  anti-Communlst  na¬ 
tions  with  limited  economic  resources  to 
get  the  modern  training  and  weapons  to 
meet  a  Communist  thrust.  Americans 
never  wish  to  watch  another  Hungarian 
revolution  in  which  brave  men  are  sac¬ 
rificed  in  heroic,  but  hopeless,  defense  of 
their  homeland,  because  free  men  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  give  them  arms. 
Such  military  assistance  could  be  given 
to  Korea,  Free  China,  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and 
Greece,  and  to  Spain,  for  operations  of 
direct  military  benefit  to  us. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  valiant  fight¬ 
ing  men  of  Free  Asia  can,  if  properly 
equipped,  hold,  and  eventually  drive 
back,  the  armies  of  Communist  China. 
Free  Europeans,  properly  led,  can  hold, 
and  eventually  can  drive  back,  the  armies 
of  European  communism. 

Our  men  can  come  home. 

The  substance  of  our  policy  for  West¬ 
ern  Europe  should  be  hands  off. 

Why  should  the  United  States  give  any 
military  aid,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
to  England,  France,  Germany,  or  Bene- 
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lux?  The  agreement  with  Norway,  and 
perhaps  the  one  with  Denmark,  might  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  for  free  Asia. 

The  United  States  should  make  no 
attempt  to  influence  the  military  or  po¬ 
litical  policies  of  England,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  or  any  other  country,  except  by 
nation-to-nation  agreements.  These 
should  be  fully  in  the  interest  of  other 
countries,  as  well  as  ourselves,  or  else 
they  are  worthless.  They  should  have 
the  full  consent  of  the  political  forces 
in  each  country,  or  else  they  are  worth¬ 
less. 

If  West  Europeans  wish  to  protect 
themselves  against  Soviet  attack,  they 
can  do  it  unaided.  They  raised  tens  of 
millions  of  fighting  men  in  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.  If  they  do  not  wish 
to  preserve  their  own  independence, 
they  can  be  of  no  help  to  us  in  time  of 
trouble. 

We  can  use  no  bases  in  time  of  war, 
except  in  countries  ready  to  fight  for 
their  own  freedom,  and  free  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  fifth  column  subversion. 

Tlie  United  States  should  grant  no 
more  funds  to  any  multinational  system. 

Really  useful  functional  cooperation 
among  the  NATO  countries  might  sur¬ 
vive  if  it  is  based  on  mutual  agreements 
among  member  governments;  othei’wise, 
it  is  of  no  use  to  us  or  to  any  other 
anti-Communist  nation  for  protection 
against  Soviet  attack. 

NATO  was  always  meant  to  be  more 
than  military.  It  was  designed  as  a 
way  to  put  together  the  interchangeable 
parts  of  world  government.  The  growth 
of  its  power  is  a  very  great  danger  to 
American  sovereignty,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  material  I  inserted  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  August  15,  1956. 

NATO  is  also  a  dangerous  threat  to  the 
American  Constitution,  as  I  said  in  Los 
Angeles  in  June  1957.  The  NATO  super¬ 
structure  makes  it  impossible  for  the 
sovereign  American  people  to  choose  new 
policies  by  a  nationaT  election,  as  they 
used  to  do,  w'hen  they  voted  out  the 
party  in  power. 

The  Germans  are  already  taking  the 
lead  in  coordinating  into  a  new  European 
Defense  Community  the  military  plans 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

We  have  no  business  interfering  in 
European  defense  policies.  The  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  hg,ve  had  more  exper-, 
ience  in  war  than  we  have  had.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  west  European 
military  planning  should  be  confused  by 
intervention  of  the  American  State  De¬ 
partment,  with  its  bias  in  favor  of  world 
government. 

One  problem  remains.  We  should 
make  it  clear,  especially  to  nations  on 
the  frontier  with  communism,  that  we 
have  not  weakened,  in  the  slightest,  our 
determination  to  block  every  increase  in 
power  by  the  Communist  Leviathan.  On 
the  contrary,  the  change  I  propose  would 
strengthen  our  purposes  by  simplifying 
our  governmental  machinery,  and  abol¬ 
ishing  the  dark  places  where  fifth  col¬ 
umnists  do  their  deadly  work. 

In  place  of  fictitious  mutual  security, 
we  can  once  more  offer  our  historic  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  right  of  national  independence, 
for  which  we  fought  in  our  Revolutionary 
War,  and  on  which  we  insisted  for  othex's 


in  the  Monroe  Doctidne  and  the  Open 
Door  in  China. 

The  United  States  should  increase  its 
interests  in  the  American  hemisphere, 
including  Canada  and  Latin  Ameiica. 
This  special  area  might  include  the 
Philippines  and  Austi-alia. 

We  should  strengthen  our  economic 
ties  with  Latin  America  by  private  busi¬ 
ness,  existing  lending  agencies,  and 
tourism,  nut  by  government  aid  which 
they  do  not  want. 

There  is  much  more  we  could  do  to 
improve  the  subtle  psychological  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  both 
Canada  and  Latin  America,  who  are  our 
best  customers  as  well  as  our  peaceful 
neighbors.  Liquidating  useless  ties  with 
other  parts  of  the  world  would  fi-ee  our 
energies  for  improving  relations  with  our 
friends. 

It  is  a  known  fact  tharCanada,  which 
has  a  population  of  only  17  million,  takes 
25  pei’cent  of  the  total  export  trade  of 
this  great  nation.  Yet  today,  because  of 
the  silly  policies  of  our  Government  in 
appropi’iating  money  in  order  to  give 
away  surplus  grains  to  countries  all  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  we  are  destroying 
the  market  for  the  best  exportable  com¬ 
modity  our  best  friend  and  best  custo¬ 
mer  has,  namely,  Canadian  wheat. 

The  Pan  American  Union  should  be 
completely  divorced  from  the  United 
Nations, /Which  was  set  above  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  by  Secretary  Acheson’s 
finesse.  i 

The  United  States  Congi’ess  should  es¬ 
tablish  as  basic  a  return  to  private  eco¬ 
nomic  operations,  fi’ee  from  regulation, 
supervision  or  aid,  by  the  United  States 
or  foreign  or  international  agencies. 

This  would  put  an  end  immediately  to 
the  economic  development  programs, 
which  ai-e  designed  to  keep  ICA  in  busi¬ 
ness  indefinitely  and  to  bring  huge  wind¬ 
fall  pi'ofits  to  the  insiders. 

I  know  there  is  not  the  slightest  hope 
that  such  a  program  as  I  have  outlined 
could  be  adopted  at  this  session.  But 
if  even  a  few  Members  of  the  Senate  wish 
to  make  a  new  start,  here  is  a  blueprint 
of  how  to  begin. 

In  his  last  broadcast  on  May  26,  1953, 
Senator  Robert  Taft  told  us,  as  his  part¬ 
ing  advice,  to  “go  it  alone”  in  the  Korean 
war  and  forget  about  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  -Think  how  much  sorrow  the 
woi’ld  would  have  been  spared  if  the 
Americans  had  been  permitted  by  their 
Government  to  go  it  alone  in  Korea,  to 
crush  the  Red  Chinese  armies,  to  bar  the 
conquest  of  southeast  Asio,  and  to  re¬ 
mind  the  Soviet  Union  of  our  colonial 
flag  with  the  coiled  sei’pent  and  the 
motto,  “Don’t  tread  on  me.” 

We  in  Congress  are  the  heirs  of  a  hero¬ 
ic  stiTiggle.  The  right  of  the  people  to 
limit  the  spending  of  their  Government 
was  not  won  with  legal  briefs  and  orato¬ 
rical  contestr  The  right  to  question 
what  the  king  and  his  counselors  spent 
with  public  money  was  won  by  men  who 
knew  the  headsman’s  ax  was  punish¬ 
ment  for  a  mistep.  The  right  of  the 
Parliament  to  say  what  taxes  the  rulers 
could  raise  led  to  one  bloody  civil  war  in 
England,  and  another,  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  in  America, 


We  hex'e  today  did  not  risk  our  lives 
to  win  these  great  poweis.  How  can  we 
I'efuse  to  exercise  them?  We  ixx  this 
body  will  not  be  punished  by  having  our 
heads  cut  off  on  the  block,  or  be  torn 
limb  fi’om  limb  on  the  public  highway. 
We  shall  be  punished  by  a  flood  of  letters 
from  the  organized  propaganda  ma¬ 
chines.  Do  we  fear  little  pieces  of  white 
paper  with  black  marks  on  them? 
Many  Members  of  Congress  have  faced 
German  machine  guns  and  Japanese 
bayonets,  flak  over  Europe,  and  kami¬ 
kazes  over  the  Pacific.  Ai’e  we  afraid 
of  letters?  Are  we  afraid  of  trumped-up 
confei-ences? 

Certainly  the  American  people  do  not 
wish  us  to  support  the  foreign-aid 
follies. 

They  do  not  in  my  State,  and  I  think 
that  is  true  of  the  people  of  evei-y  other 
State,  as  Senators  will  find  if  they  will 
talk  with  their  constituents. 

It  may  take  a  little  while  for  them  to 
show  their  approval  if  we  begin  to  cut 
this  sickness  out  of  the  body  politic.  But 
I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  the  support 
will  come,  as  it  is  coming,  99  to  1,  for  the 
bill  limiting  appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  so  Congress  and  the  States  can 
protect  our  counti’y  against  the  fifth 
column. 

I  say  that  Congress  must  bring  spend¬ 
ing  back  under  its  control,  or  become  a 
hollow  shell. 

I  say  the  Congress  cannot  control  a 
bureaucracy  of  nearly  5  million  spend¬ 
ers,  civilian  and  military,  if  it  sits  tamely 
waiting  for  the  spenders  to  tell  us  how 
much  money  we  must  give  them,  while 
they  send  their  emissaries  into  our  dis¬ 
tricts  and  States  to  tell  us  they  are  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  and  we  must  represent  them. 

I  have  said  again  and  again  that  Con¬ 
gress  alone  could  save  the  Republic.  I 
have  said  that  if  Congress  is  not  going 
to  fight  the  collectivist  network  which  is 
feeding  on  our  people,  we  should  close 
the  doors  of  the  Capitol,  haul  down  the 
flag  from  the  Dome,  and  go  home. 

In  this  bill  we  are  not  voting  whether 
the  ICA  shall  get  $3  billion  or  $12  billion 
to  give  away. 

We  are  voting  on  whether  our  sover¬ 
eign  American  people  still  have  the  right 
to  choose  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  dis¬ 
lodge  cffBcials  who  have  kept  us  too  long 
in  bondage  by  using  our  own  money — 
our  money,  if  you  please — to  blind  our 
own  eyes. 

The  Amei'ican  people  are  strong  in 
mind,  strong  in  body,  strong  in  spiritual 
health.  But  they  cannot  solve  their  po¬ 
litical  problems  in  a  town  meeting.  They 
can  solve  the  ever  more  ominous  political 
problems  of  our  time  only  through  their 
chosen  representatives,  assembled  in 
Congress. 

This  is  a  trust  of  which  we  can  be 
pi’oud.  I  know  Congress  will  be  woi’thy 
of  the  trust. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  soon  be  voluntarily  termi¬ 
nating  his  seiwice  in  this  body,  and  as 
he  does  so  I  am  sure  he  is  deserving  of 
the  commendation  of  the  Amei'ican  peo¬ 
ple  for  his  dynamic  crusade  in  support 
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of  basic  American  issues,  such  as  the 
safeguarding  of  individual  rights  and 
the  building  up  of  a  strong  national  de- 
X  6DS0 

Obviously  today  there  is  questionable 
interest,  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of 
this  body  or  those  in  the  executive  agen¬ 
cies,  in  advocating  basic  principles  which 
are  essential  to  preserve  the  Republic, 
insofar  as  Federal  spending  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
recalls  that  a  decade  ago,  when  the 
Marshall  plan  was  created,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  given  assurances 
by  Paul  Hoifman,  the  first  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Marshall  plan,  that  the,  pro¬ 
gram  would  last  only  about  4  years  and 
would  involve  the  spending  of  only  $15 
billion  or  $17  billion. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Today,  a  decade 
later,  after  we  have  spent  approximately 
$70  billion  promoting  tire  Marshall  plan 
and  its  successors,  we  find  turmoil  and 
conflict  throughout  the  entire  world. 

I  wonder,  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  can  give  the  American 
people  any  assurance  that  there  will  be 
a  reappraisal  of  this  program,  with  a  re¬ 
vitalizing  of  interest  in  determining 
whether  by  such  spending  policies  we  are 
actually  bringing  relief  to  the  free  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  through  military  and 
economic  aid,  or  whether  in  reality  we 
are  bankrupting  our  own  Government 
and  weakening  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  cannot  carry  the  burdens  which  re¬ 
sult  from  the  challenge  of  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  from  Ida¬ 
ho  has  paid  me  a  very  high  compliment. 

I  am  very  fearful  that  we  will  not 
win  this  fight.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  American  people,  but  there  is 
no  way  in  the  world  one  can  get  the 
story  to  the  American  people,  because 
the  mass  means  of  communication  have 
joined  in  the  brainwash  propaganda 
with  all  the  slogans  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  I  remember. 

First  Mr.  Hoffman  said  the  Marshall 
plan  would  be  4  years  and  would  cost 
$15  billion.  Then  we  moved  on  to  a  new 
era,  when  it  was  said,  “We  have  to  help 
war-ravaged  Europe,  and  get  it  on  its 
feet  again.”  Now  the  productive  plant 
there  is  greater  than  ever,  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  goes  on  and  on.  Then  it  was  said, 
“We  have  to  have  NATO  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  military  assistance  for  the  defense 
of  our  country.” 

I  have  tried  to  go  through  the  matter 
systematically  in  my  remarks.  I  have 
stated  my  firm  beliefs.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
vei-y  late.  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  too  late, 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  is  true  that  few 
Members  of  this  body  have  heard  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  make  his  persua¬ 
sive  remarks  today,  but  I  have  observed 
that  throughout  the  Senator’s  very  ef¬ 
fective  speech  there  have  been  present 
in  the  galleries  from  12  to  20  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press.  Having  been  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  many  years  prior  to  my 
service  in  this  body  I  feel  confident  that 
since  we  still  have  a  free  press  in  this 


Nation,  notwithstanding  the  propaganda 
activities  of  Eric  Johnston  and  his  co¬ 
horts,  we  can  finally  bring  this  message 
to  the  people  and  convince  them  that 
there  is  still  time  to  save  and  preserve 
the  Republic.  Does  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  share  the  hope  and  the  confidence 
that  we  shall  still  be  able  to  awaken  the 
American  people  and  alert  them  to  the 
real  dangers  facing  our  countrjF? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  know  that  is  true, 
because  in  my  State  the  people  will  not 
elect  to  public  office — for  example,  to 
the  United  States  Senate — a  man  who 
does  not  have  these  beliefs.  The  reason 
for  that  is  not  found  in  what  I  have 
done.  I  am  not  leading  my  people.  The . 
propaganda  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  bureaucracy  has  failed  to  influence 
.the  people  of  Indiana,  because  there  is 
in  that  State  a  conservative  and  free 
press  which  still  believes  in  the  basic 
fundamentals  which  have  made  America 
a  great  Nation. 

I  can  start  at  the  top  of  the  State, 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  is  cir¬ 
culated  over  the  northern  third  of  the 
State.  Then  there  is  the  great  Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel,  in  the  Fourth 
District;  We  have  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
which  covers  the  two-thirds  middle  of 
the  State  like  the  dew.  We  also  have 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  the  Indianapolis 
News,  the  Richmond  newspapers,  the 
Bloomington  newspapers,  and  the  Bed¬ 
ford  newspapers. 

In  other  words,  the  people  of  Indiana 
know  what  is  right,  because  the  great 
press  of  Indiana  has  kept  them  com¬ 
pletely  informed  and  they  have  never 
been  brainwashed  and  propagandized. 

Yes,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  an¬ 
swered  his  own  question.  If  we  can  get 
the  message  to  the  American  people, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  people. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  As  we  consider 
the  annual  authorization  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  foreign  aid  program, 
instead  of  having  some  assurance  that 
we  may  be  hopeful  the  program  will 
terminate  soon,  we  are  told  it  may  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  program  for 
another  decade, 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

,  Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  agree  with  me  that  if  the 
program  had  proved  to  be  successful, 
then  today  we -would  not  be  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  Communist  aggression, 
which  is  gaining  rapidly  in  every  sector 
of  the  globe,  and  facing  realities  in 
countries  like  France,  which  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
foreign  military  and  economic  aid?  To¬ 
day  some  of  those  countries  are  at  the 
crossroads.  While  the  aid  from  the 
United  States  imdoubtedly  has  accom¬ 
plished  some  worthwhile  results,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
its  successor  devices  have  not  done  the 
job  the  American  people  were  told  a 
foreign  aid  program  would  do. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Of  course  not.  All  one 
needs  to  do  is  look  in  the  daily  press 
to  see  where  we  stand.  We  do  not  have 
any  friends.  We  do  not  have  any 
stanch  allies.  Communism  is  gaining 


every  day,  and  we  are  bankrupting  our 
country. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Is.  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  within  the  next 
few  weeks  this  body  will  debate  a  legis¬ 
lative  proposal  to  make  available  to 
countries  in  Europe  some  atomic  energy 
information  and  facilities  for  using  nu¬ 
clear  power,  not  for  peacetime  purposes 
but  for  military  uses?  Is  the  Senator 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  proposal  is 
to  make  such  information  available  to 
countries  which  do  not  have  this  valu¬ 
able  research  information  about  atomic 
energy?  Also,  we  shall  be  considering 
a  proposal  to  authorize  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  about  $350  million  to  subsidize 
the  development  of  approximately  1  mil¬ 
lion  kilowatts  of  nuclear  power  in  6 
nations  of  Western  Em-ope,  operating 
under  EURATOM? 

Although  we  have  spent  $70  billion  to 
strengthen  the  economic  structure  of 
those  free  nations  of  the  world  and  to 
build  them  up  militarily  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  and  to  cooperate  with  us,  we  are 
now  confronted  with  a  proposal  to  miti- 
ate  new  policies  which  go  far  afield  and 
provide  for  sharing  highly  classified  nu¬ 
clear  information  dealing  with  research 
and  other  important  matters  with  for¬ 
eign  coimtries.  This  information  and 
facilities  ultimately,  may  be  used  against 
the  United  States,  if  we  should  become 
involved  in  a  global  war. 

What  does  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
have  to  say  about  that  proposal? 

Mr.  JENIFER.  As  I  said  in  my  re¬ 
marks,  it  seems  as  though  when  we 
finally  catch  up  with  the  failure,  the 
foolishness  and  the  absmdity  of  one  pro¬ 
gram,  an  immediate  transfer  is  made  to 
another  program. 

The  Senator  will  be  able  to  discern, 
from  the  Washington  Post  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  Chalmers  Roberts,  that  NATO  is 
now  a  joke.  NATO  is  past  histoiT:  it 
does  not  help  the  defense  of  this  coun¬ 
try  at  all.  NATO  is  really  only  a  shell, 
as  the  article  says. 

Now  we  come  to  something  new,  which 
is  atomic  power.  That  is  the  story  every 
time  we  catch  up.  Then  a  new  program 
is  stai'ted.  We  cannot  get  ahead  of  the 
foreign-aid  advocates  in  that  way,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  literally  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  planners,  m  a  staff  operated 
with  public  money,  working  day  and 
night  to  find  ways  and  means  to  can-y 
on  these  foreign  aid  follies. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Ml-.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  agree  with  me  that,  as  we  propose 
new  aid  policies  under  one  name  or  an¬ 
other,  and  continue  the  programs  of  the 
past  decade,  it  is  inevitable  that  we  shall 
weaken  the  economic  fabric  of  our  own 
country?  I  wonder  if  there  is  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  destroy  our  countly,  to  dupe 
the  American  people,  and  withhold  from 
them  vital  and  essential  information 
which,  if  they  had  it,  would  convince 
them  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  re¬ 
appraisal  of  foreign  policies  which  have 
not  been  successful  throughout  the  past 
decade. 
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Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  is  coiTect. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  What  must  we  do 
to  awaken  the  American  people  to  the 
situation  confronting  them  today? 

Mr.  JENNER.  There  is  no  question 
that  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  says 
is  exactly  correct.  Such  policies  can 
only  lead  to  the  eventual  destruction  of 
this  country. 

Consider  our  fiscal  policies.  In  my  re¬ 
marks  today  I  have  been  discussing  only 
the  foreign-aid  appropriations,  which 
amount  to  more  than  $12  billion. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  increased  the 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  by  another  $2  billion.  We  are 
spending  more  than  $3  billion  a  year  on 
military  bases.  We  send  abroad  almost 
$2  billion  a  year  in  tourist  trade.  United 
States  salaries  abroad  amount  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $400  million  a  year.  In 
addition  to  what  our  Government  is 
spending,  our  servicemen  abroad  are 
spending  $600  million  a  year.  When  all 
these  sums  are  added  together,  the  total 
is  enormous. 

We  have  had  to  raise  our  debt  ceiling. 
Our  debt  is  now  $280  billion.  We  are 
bumping  the  ceiling.  We  shall  have  to 
raise  it  again.  We  are  hearing  talk  now 
about  a  $300-billion  debt.  We  hear  talk 
about  a  48-cent  dollar.  If  reference  is 
made  to  the  automobile  dollar,  it  is  not 
a  48-cent  dollar.  It  is  a  30-cent  dollar. 
If  reference  is  made  to  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  a  home,  the  dollar  is  worth  only  30 
cents.  We  do  not  have  a  48-cent  dollar 
now.  The  value  of  the  dollar  is  going 
down  and  down  and  down.  The  ulti 
mate  end  is  complete  chaos,  wild  infla 
tion,  and  the  destruction  of  the  greatest 
Nation  under  God’s  sun. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  : 
should  like  again  to  commend  the  Sen 
ator  from  Indiana  for  the  outstanding 
and  valuable  service  he  has  rendered 
throughout  his  Senate  career.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  when  he  leaves  this 
body  he  will  continue  in  various  ways, 
as  a  private  citizen,  his  efforts  to  re¬ 
awaken  and  alert  the  people,  so  that 
they  may  appreciate  how  serious,  acute, 
and  menacing  many  of  these  problems 
are  today,  as  we  coast  along  compla¬ 
cently  in  the  face  of  worldwide  danger, 
when  we  should  have  the  full  realiza¬ 
tion  that  we  have  fewer  and  fewer 
friends  throughout  the  w'orld  today  than 
we  have  ever  had.  If  we  become  in¬ 
volved  in  a  holocaust,,  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared,  as  we  did  in  Korea,  to  assume 
almost  the  entire  responsibility  of  safe¬ 
guarding  this  country  and  preserving 
our  American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  assure  him  that  I  shall  always  be  in 
terested,  and  will  do  my  best. 


^SFER  OP  NAVAL  VESS^;®^  TO 
FRIENDLY  FOREIGN  COUjmilES 
Mr.  SAliTONSTALL.  MprTresident,  I 
asked  unanusous  consepT  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  toljhc  coJrtMderation  of  Cal¬ 
endar  No.  1613,  S»^te  bill  3506.  I  do 
so  with  the  un^st^sding  and  consent 
of  the  majpiUy  and  minority  leader¬ 
ship.  _ ^ 

The,PRESIDING  OFFICER^  The  bill 
wiK/iSe  stated  by  title  for  the  ihtorma 
in  of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
3506)  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
rlaval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  coun- 

Tfie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from^Massachusetts? 

TheVe  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
procee^d  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  beeni  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armea\Services  with  amendments,  on 
page  1,  li^  4,  after  the  word  “may”,  to 
insert  “ext^d  the  loan  of  one  aircraft 
carrier  to  the  Government  of  Prance 
until  June  Sdi  1960,  and  may  in  addi¬ 
tion”;  on  paga2,  line  1,  after  the  word 
“exceed”,  to  strike  out  “seventeen”  and 
insert  “nineteenV  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  “area”,  to  Vtrike  out  “(Taiwan” 
and  insert  “(Japa A  Taiwan,’';  in  line  5, 
after  the  word  “eA?eed”,  to  strike  out 
“two”  and  insert  “f^r”,  and  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  “excred”,  to  strike  out 
“seven”  and  insert  “thi\e”;  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read ; 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  Notwithstanding 
section  7307  of  title  10,  Unired  States  Code, 
or  any  other  law,  the  President  may  extend 
the  loan  of  one  aircraft  carried  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  France  until  June  30,  1960,  and 
may,  in  addition,  lend  or  otheinvise  make 
available  to  friendly  foreign  na^ns,  from 
the  reserve  fleet,  on  such  terms  and  under 
such  conditions  as  he  deems  apwopriate, 
destroyers,  destroyer  escorts,  and  Vubma- 
rines,  as  follows :  ( 1 )  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  European  area  (theXped- 
eral  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  ri;aly, 
Norway,  Spain,  and  Turkey)  not  to  ex«ed 
19  ships;  (2)  Latin  American  area  (Arg^- 
tina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Per 
and  Uruguay)  not  to  exceed  17  ships;  (3)' 
far  eastern  area  (Japan,  Taiwan,  and, 
Thailand)  not  to  exceed  4  ships;  ani 
(4)  a  pool  of  not  to  exceed  3  such  shiris 
to  be  loaned  to  friendly  nations  in  An 
emergency.  The  President  may  promul^te 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  iiec- 
essary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thre  act. 

Sec.  2.  Loans  under  this  act  shall  /fee  for 
periods  not  exceeding  5  years.  Am  loans 
shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that  they 
may  be  terminated  at  an  earlier  dAte  if  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  the  defense  requirements  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  3.  All  expenses  involved  An  the  acti¬ 
vation,  rehabilitation,  and  outMting,  includ¬ 
ing  repairs,  alterations,  and  logistic  support, 
of  vessels  transferred  undey  this  act  shall 
be  charged  to  funds  programed  for  the  re¬ 
cipient  government  under  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  to  funds 
provided  by  the  recipieny  government  under 
the  reimbursable  provis»ns  of  that  act.  In 
the  event  that  a  loan  /s  terminated  by  the 
United  States  prior  tor  the  expiration  of  the 
loan  period,  the  Setyetary  of  Defense  may 
reimburse  the  reciment  government  on  a 
pro  rata  basis  for  funds  provided  by  it  -under 
the  reimbursable  yprovlsions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  /954,  as  amended,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  thyloan. 

Sec.  4.  No  v^sel  may  be  made  available 
under  this  ac/  unless  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  ■  after  Consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  St/ff,  determines  that  its  transfer, 
is  in  the  bafet,  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secr^ary  of  Defense  shall  keep  the 
Congress  Currently  advised  of  all  transfers 
under  tms  act. 

Sec.  f.  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
transfer  naval  vessels  under  this  act  ter¬ 
minals  on  December  31,  1960. 

SALTONSTALL.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
'lerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cqjl 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  glder 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  under  consideration  would  au¬ 
thorize  the  President  to  loan  to  various 
foreign  countries  not  more  than  43  ships 
from  the  reserve  fieet.  The  ship  types 
involved  are  destroyers,  destroyer 
escorts,  and  submarines./  The  bill  also 
would  authorize  the  extension  for  2  years 
of  an  existing  loan  ot  fa,  small  aircraft 
carrier  to  France. 

The  proposed  recipients  and  the  num¬ 


ber  of  ships  involvec 
First.  North  Atla 


/are  these : 
itic  Treaty  Organ¬ 


ization  and  European  area — the  Federal 
Republic  of  Gernmny,  Greece,  Italy,  Nor¬ 
way,  Spain,  ancy  Turkey — not  to  exceed 
19  ships; 

Second.  La^  American  area — Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  Onile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Peru, 
and  Urugua/— not  to  exceed  17  ships; 

Third.  'F^x  Eastern  area — Japan,  Tai¬ 
wan,  and  /Thailand — ^not  to  exceed  four 
ships ; 

Fourth.  A  pool  of  not  to  exceed  three 
ships  ip  be  loaned  to  friendly  foreign 
nation  in  an  emergency. 

Tim  ships  will  be  used  by  the  recipient 
countries  to  discharge  naval  responsi¬ 
bilities  assumed  by  them  in  their  areas. 
Uj(e  of  these  ships  will  contribute  to  the 
ital  antisubmarine  capability  of  the  free 
orld. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Ad¬ 
miral  Burke,  testified  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  support  of  this 
ithorization.  He  indicated  that  this 
loVn  program  is  valuable  to  the  United 
St^es  for  several  reasons.  The  bill 
woiud  assist  in  the  mutual  defense  of  the 
free  Nations.  It  would  result  in  having 
ships  m  operation  at  critical  points  in  the 
event  \f  an  emergency.  The  United 
States  Navy  reserve  fieet  would  become 
more  effe't^tively  dispersed;  ships  in  op¬ 
eration  are  of  greater  value  to  us  than 
ships  in  th^nactive  reserve  fieet. 

Another  Vflvantage  to  the  United 
States  is  that\hese  loans  would  offer  the 
opportunity  foB.  extending  United  States 
influence  throutoout  the  world.  Crews 
that  will  operateYhe  ships  are  trained  in 
the  United  Staoes.  Experience  has 
shown  that  these  (n^ews  take  home  a  fa¬ 
vorable  impression 'of  our  coimtry  and 
our  people  and  that Xthis  contributes  to 
a  greater  trust  and  Vderstanding  be¬ 
tween  our  countries. 

The  committee  inquVed  about  the 
ability  of  the  recipient  countries  to  main¬ 
tain  and  to  operate  thes\  ships  effec¬ 
tively.  Assurance  was  given  that  the 
proposed  recipients  are  capable  of  op¬ 
erating  the  vessels  properly  a^d  without 
imposing  on  themselves  an  ir^tolerable 
financial  burden. 

The  total  cost  of  activating  the^  ships 
is  approximately  $93  million.  <Jf  this 
amotmt,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  $41 
million  of  the  expense  will  be  bornte  by 
the  recipient  countries  under  the  rei 
bui’sable  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954.  The  difference  of  ap 
proximately  $52  million  will  be  fundee 
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fi'Qixi  grant  aid  under  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act. 

In  .^addition,  modernization  costs  of 
about\48  million  will  be  incurred.  Of 
this  amoimt,  it  is  estimated  that  $10 
million  wjH  be  paid  by  the  recipient 
countries  ^d  that  the  remainder  of  $38 
million  will  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Xorm  of  grant  aid. 

An  amendment  requested  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defuse  during  hearings  on 
this  bill  would  authorize  the  extension  of 
an  existing  loan  or\the  small  aircraft 
carrier  Belleazi  Woo^  to  France.  This 
loan  would  expire  on  Jluie  30,  1958,  un¬ 
less  extended.  The  Frenhh  Government 
is  presently  constructing  auiew  aircraft 
carrier  Clemenceau,  and  has  requested 
an  extension  of  the  loan  of  ^e  Belleau 
Wood  until  June  30,  1960,  at  which  time 
the  Clemenceau  will  replace  the^elleau 
Wood  in  the  French  fleet. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  th^U' 
thority  for  these  loans  is  permissive  ^d 
that  the  President  is  not  required  to  e: 
ecute  the  loans  if  circumstances  should' 
indicate  that  it  is  undesirable,  for  any 
reason,  to  make  the  loans  after  the  au¬ 
thorization  is  granted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  wishes  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment.  So  as  to  facilitate  his  request,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  committee  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  that  the  bill  as  amended  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PnoxMiRE  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  carefully  studied  the  pending  bill, 
and  seriously  question  the  advisability  of 
its  passage  at  least  insofar  as  its  provi¬ 
sions  relate  to  seven  Latin  American 
countries. 

Under  its  provisions  17  ships  of  the 
destroyer  escort  and  submarine  class 
would  be  made  available  to  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Peru,  and 
Uruguay.  I  might  add  at  this  point  that 
though  Ecuador  had  expressed  an  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  be  included  in  the  bill,  its 
wishes  were  not  complied  with  for  al; 
leged  economic  reasons. 

Last  year  a  representative  of  the  £>e 
fense  Department  told  me  that  Ec^dor 
was  excluded  because  it  is  bey^d  the 
nation’s  economic  capabilities  to  main¬ 
tain  and  operate  an  additior^  ship  of 
the  destroyer  or  destroyer-e^ort  size. 

Since  none  of  the  seven  ^tin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  specifically/named  in  the 
bill  has  sufficiently  str^g  economies  to 
enable  them  to  carrj^  big'  burden  of 
modern  military  equhSment,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  reconcile  why  Ecuador  was 
singled  out  inasmuch  as  its  economy  is  in 
no  worse  condittm — nor  is  it  in  any  bet¬ 
ter  condition— ^an  the  economies  of  the 
Latin  Ameri^n  countries  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  th£  bill’s  provisions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  fairness,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  included 
along  ^ith  other  maritime  nations  of 
SoutlyAmerica.  For  that  reason  I  will 
subnait  an  amendment  to  add  Ecuador 
to/ihe  list  of  Latin  American  recipients. 


However,  for  reasons  which  I  will  now 
discuss,  with  or  without  Ecuador  in  the 
bill,  I  intend  to  vote  against  the  proposal 
insofar  as  it  pertains  to  Latin  America. 
The  Vice  President’s  recent  experiences 
in  South  America  provide  all  too  vivid 
indications  that  our  policy  in  the  area 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE  PROBE 


A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  under  the  able  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Morse],  is  about  to  conduct  a 
searching  probe  of  what  has  gone  wrong 
in  our  relations  with  Latin  America. 
One  of  the  facets  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  effect  of  our  past  military 
aid  programs.  Even  prior  to  the  recent 
deplorable  incidents,  there  was  a  grow¬ 
ing  sentiment,  visible  in  the  Senate, 
that  military  aid  to  Latin  American 
countries  was  out  of  proportion  to  eco¬ 
nomic  aid. 


IS  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  THE  ANSWER? 


The  seven  countries  named  in  the  bill 
ire  our  friends.  Along  with  the  13 
ler  American  Republics,  they  consti- 
tulte  a  vital  force  in  our  own  prosperity^ 
ancfSsecurity.  During  my  years  in  Co: 
gress  >1  have  made  my  position  c^r 
with  reS;ard  to  reinforcing  inter-Ameri¬ 
can  soli^rity  as  a  bulwark  of  v^tern 
civilization*.  If  I  now  question  ^e  pro¬ 
visions  of  X  3506,  it  is  not  ^cause  I 
have  in  any  ^ise  diminishei^y  esteem 
and  regard  fo\  Latin  Ame^ca  and  its 
vital  importanc^o  the  U^ed  States. 

The  Latin  Am^ican /people  are  a 
proud  and  wondei’hfl  pwple.  Without 
doubt  they  want  to  a)|/their  part  in  the 
free  world’s  strugg^N^  maintain  its 
freedom  from  Con^umSt  expansion. 

The  basi9  reas^  advan^d  for  includ¬ 
ing  seven  Latinr  American  \puntries  in 
the  bill  is  tha^t  will  “strengthen  hem¬ 
isphere  def^e.”  In  past  nr^ual  se¬ 
curity  hea^ngs,  representatives\of  the 
Departm^t  of  Defense  have  ^gued 
that  m^ary  assistance  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  would  relieve  the  United  State^f 
the  necessity  to  divert  more  than  lOih' 
OOiVmen  to  man  defenses  south  of  the' 
Rio  Grande,  as  was  the  case  during 
7orld  War  II.  This  is  a  worthwhile 
'objective. 

However,  military  strategy  and  world 
conditions  have  changed  considerably 
since  World  War  II,  and  the  central 
question  as  I  see  it,  therefore,  is  to  de¬ 
termine  in  what  way,  at  this  stage  of 
world  developments,  the  Latin  American 
coimtries  can  make  their  most  effective 
contribution  to  hemisphere  defense  and 
to  free-world  defense. 

In  connection  with  the  proposed  anti¬ 
submarine  work  which  would  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  ships  in  question,  I  might 
say  that  an  article  was  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal — 
I  believe  it  was  on  Wednesday,  the  28th 
of  May — which  discussed  the  new  sub¬ 
marines  the  United  States  is  building, 
one  of  which  was  recently  placed  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty.  The  article  stated  that  the 
new  submarines  can  travel  at  more  than 
20  knots,  and  that  that  speed  no  doubt 
will  be  doubled  when  atomic  reactor 
plants  are  installed  in  submarines  of  the 
hull  design  of  the  Skipjack  class.  Of 
course,  the  exact  speed  of  the  sub¬ 


marines  is  a  Navy  secret,  but  it  is  known 
that  the  speed  is  sufficient  to  enable  tl 
submarine  to  outrun  the  swiftest 
stroyer  or  destroyer  escort,  and  itydan 
be  pursued  effectively  only  by  airafane. 
Furthermore,  the  submai’ine  na^  not 
surface  for  air,  and  is  required^o  come 
up  only  to  take  on  food  aiyir  supplies 
and  to  give  its  crew  a  change  of  pace, 
so  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  liaSt  of  what  the 
Soviet  Union  has  beeiyhoing  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  develonment  of  nuclear 
power,  and  certainlw^ith  respect  to  the 
launching  of  guid^  missiles  and  sput¬ 
niks,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  ^viet  Union  is  already 
making  some  progress  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the/same  type  of  submarine 
that  we  a^building;  and  such  a  sub¬ 
marine  c^  run  circles  around  any  de¬ 
stroyer  yfe  now  have,  and  certainly  any 
of  the/older  destroyers  which  it  is  in¬ 
tends  to  give  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tri^  Therefore,  there  would  be  very 
li^fie  benefit  to  us  from  the  standpoint 
any  antisubmarine  work  so  far  as 
''these  ships  are  concerned. 

I  am  afraid  that  here  once  again  our 
military  is  making  the  same  mistake,  in 
trying  to  fight  the  next  war  in  terms  of 
the  last  war,  and  do  not  make  a  partic¬ 
ularly  good  argument,  in  the  light  of  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union 
with  respect  to  the  building  of  not  only 
a  great  many  submarines,  but  also  the 
new  type  of  nuclear-powered  sub¬ 
marines. 


THREAT  TO  LATIN  AMERICA  NOT  MILITARY 


Nobody  considers  seriously  that  Com¬ 
munist  military  invasion  is  an  immedi¬ 
ate  threat  to  Latin  America.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  the  judgment  of  experts 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Pentagon.  The  nature  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica’s  strategic  relation  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  Communist  conspiracy  was  well 
summed  up  by  the  General  Counsel  for 
ICA  in  the  hearings  on  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  He  stated : 

Because  of  its  geographic  location,  there 
is  no  immediate  threat  of  niassive  external 
Vpommunist  aggression,  such  as  exists  around 
le  perimeter  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  in  places 
li^  Korea,  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  and  Western 
Eurlme,  and  hence  no  pressing  requirement 
for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  large 
moder^military  forces.  This  does  not  mean 
that  th^  is  no  Communist  threat  in  the 
area,  butXrather,  that  it  takes  the  forms 
of  subversiOTJ  and  of  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  pen^ratlon,  and  must  generally  be 
dealt  with  by  a^her  than  conventional  mili¬ 
tary  measures. 


The  disturban^  which  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  Vice  Present’s  South  Ameri¬ 
can  tour  should  be  warning  enough  that 
the  Soviets  are  findrtog  fertile  soil  foi], 
their  brand  of  subversion.  Does  it  make 
sense  to  try  to  combat  Xibversive  ideo¬ 
logical  and  political  tactics  with  mili¬ 
tary  aid?  I  think  not,  sin^e  the  basic 
problem  is  an  economic  one  and  its  so¬ 
lution  must  be  resolved  from  that  angle.  . 


THE  CHANGED  NATURE  OF  WARFA 


Moreover,  I  am  not  convinced  df  the 
accuracy  of  the  Pentagon’s  conteirUon 
that  military  aid  to  Latin  America  ’^1  * 
spare  us  our  World  War  II  experienc 
there.  Obviously,  nuclear  developments'' 
in  the  past  decade  have  gi-eatly  changed  ^ 
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voted  overwhelmingly  tor  it  time  and  again. 
They  have  adopted  a  constitution  on  which 

State  can  operate.  They  have  sent  by 
spular  election  two  Senators  and  a  Repre- 
s^tative  to  Congress,  tinder  the  historic 
Tenoessee  plan,  as  evidence  of  their  desire 
to  bNfull-fledged  members  of  the  Union. 

Sec^d.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
favor  bringing  Alaska  Into  the  Union. 
Cross-sect^n  groups  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  h^e  voted  for  admission  by  ratios 
ranging  all  ^e  way  from  5  to  1  up  to  12  to 
1.  The  Amencan  people  have  believed"  for 
years  that  th^  fellow  citizens  in  Alaska 
ought  to  have  trte  right  to  vote  in  national 
affairs  and  to  participate  effectively  in  the 
work  of  Congress. 

Third.  Both  politirtd  parties  have  prom¬ 
ised  repeatedly  in  their  i>latforms  to  work  for 
statehood.  The  most  recent  time  was  In 
1956,  less  than  2  years  ag\  Actually  state¬ 
hood  for  Alaska  was  first  ^oposed  in  Con¬ 
gress  in  1916. 

Fourth.  National  leaders  ofN^oth  parties 
are  for  Alaska’s  entry  into  the  xJtaion.  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Seaton,  and  Republican  SenatK  Leader 
Knowland  are  three  of  the  prominent  GOP 
leaders  who  are  for  admission,  the  Prudent 
declaring  himself  anew  only  last  ^ek. 
Speaker  Rayburn  is  leading  the  Democr^ic 
forces  in  the  House.  Adlai  E.  Stevensor 
Democratic  standard  bearer  in  1952  and 
1956.  has  spoken  lor  bringing  in  a  new  State., 

Fifth.  Congress  Itself  favors  statehood 
When  the  House  voted  last  week  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  taking  up  the  bill,  the  division  was 
217  for  considering  it  to  172  opposed.  Had 
the  100  Republicans  who  voted  "nay”  known 
that  President  Eisenhower  was  going  to 
recommend  passage,  the  margin  for  Alaska 
would  have  been  much  larger.  As  it  W'as,  the 
majority  was  a  sizable  45.  Pour  years  ago 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  admit  both  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  by  the  heavy  majority  of  57  to  28. 

Sixth.  The  population  of  Alaska,  212,500,  is 
greater  than  that  of  22  States — almost  hall 
the  members  of  the  present  Union — at  the 
time  they  were  admitted.  But  more  im¬ 
portant  than  Alaska’s  present  population  is 
the  rate  of  growth  of  its  population.  In  the 
first  6  years  after  the  1950  census,  the  popu — 
lation  of  Alaska  grew  almost  49  percent. 
Within  the  United  States,  the  national  aver¬ 
age  growth  was  about  13  percent  lor  the  same 
period. 

Seventh.  The  rich  resources  of  Alaska  de¬ 
serve  the  kind  of  development  which  will 
come  with  statehood  and  a  still  greater 
growth  In  population.  Already  the  timber,^ 
metals,  minerals,  fish,  and  other  product 
that  have  come  from  Alaska  have  returMd 
more  than  400  times  the  $7  milllon/ahe 
United  States  paid  Russia  Shortly  af^  the 
Civil  War.  No  one  knows  the  extenyof  the 
vast  oil  reserves  awaiting  exploratio 

Eighth.  Alaska  is  a  geographic^  outpost 
of  the  United  States  in  the  P^ific  which 
should  be  made  a  more  effective  part  of  our 
defense  system.  In  World  W^ II  Alaska  was 
the  only  part  of  North  Am^lca  invaded  by 
Japanese  forces. 

Ninth.  ’There  is  no  remotest  question  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  of/Alaska.  A  report  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  o^Investigation  in  1951 
said  there  were  onl^lO  Communists  in  the 
entire  Territory,  yhe  likelihood  is  that  the 
number  is  smaller  now. 

Tenth.  Adml^on  of  Alaska  will  show  the 
world  that  the/filoneering  spirit  which  made 
this  country  great  is  not  dead.  It  will 
demonstra^ that  we  have  not  grown  old  and 
tired,  but/nat,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  ready 
and  wiping  to  carry  on  vigorously  along 
frontlM 

To/nese  10  reasons  for  admitting  Alaska  It 
woyid  be  easy  to  add  others — as  for  example, 
Alaska  admitted  the  way  will  be  open 
exhibit  the  same  Justice  and  fairness  to 
lawali.  Surely  these  10  are  enough  when 
the  chief  arguments  on  the  other  side  are 


little  more  than  Inertia,  local  pride,  or 
prejudice. 

Pass  the  Alaska  bill. 

Make  this  session  of  Congress  historic. 
Infuse  new  blood  into  the  Union. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  As  a  Senator 
the  present  occupant  of  the  chair  sug¬ 
gests  the  absence  of  a  quorum;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GRANTS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  ANI^' 
EXPANSION  OP  PUBLIC  COMMU¬ 
NITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGES  / 

Mr.  NEUBERGER  obtained  th^-fioor. 
\Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  Evident, 
d  the  Senator  from  Oregory^ield  to 
mexJor  the  introduction  of  x  bill? 
m\  NEUBERGER.  I  yiehT 
Mr.'YARBOROUGH.  yLv.  President, 

I  introdoce  a  bill  to  authorize  an  annual 
grant  of  ^00  million  for  5  years  to  as¬ 
sist  States  cope  \mh  the  emergency 
in  higher  e^cationr  presented  by  sky¬ 
rocketing  collie  mrollments.  The  bill 
provides  for  Fejreral  assistance  in  the 
construction  of/puljlic  community  junior 
colleges. 

.Testimor^  which  Ji,have  heard  before 
the  Senate  Labor  anH.  Public  Welfare 
commit^  indicates  th^the  number  of 
potential  college  student^n  the  United 
State/  will  be  doubled  by  ^70.  Unless 
idiate  steps  are  taken  ua  construct 
buildings  to  accommodate  ti^em,  the 
lildren  of  the  veterans  of  World.  War  II 
'and  the  Korean  conflict  v.’ill  beNienied 
opportunities  to  attend  college,  smply 
because  there  will  not  be  room  for  tn) 
Today,  many  high-school  graduate 
are  being  denied  an  opportunity  to  go  to'’’ 
college,  simply  because  the  colleges  say 
they  are  full  and  have  no  more  room, 
This  is  a  denial  of  the  American  dream 
of  a  college  education  for  every  boy  or 
girl  who  wants  it  and  is  capable  of  mas¬ 
tering  the  courses. 

This  bill  provides  grants  for  extension 
of  existing  public  junior  college  facilities, 
or  the  establishment  of  new  facilities.  It 
provides  for  the  development  of  State 
and  local  junior  colleges,  with  special 
priority  to  the  areas  in  need  of  higher 
educational  facilities.  States  whose 
plans  are  approved  will  receive  a  flat 
Federal  grant,  with  additional  funds  to 
be  matched  by  the  States. 

The  bill  leaves  wholly  under  the  States 
control  of  these  public  junior  colleges. 
There  is  no  danger,  under  this  bill,  of 
Federal  control  of  junior  colleges. 

The  failure  to  provide  adequate  edu¬ 
cational  facilities  for  the  young  people 
of  America  is  leading  to  the  waste  of  the 


greatest  of  all  our  resources,  our  humfin 
resom’ces. 

In  the  next  15  years,  the  college  popu¬ 
lation  of  Texas  alone  will  increase  by  75 
to  100  percent,  and  similar  increases  will 
take  place  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  There  are  32  publ^  junior  col¬ 
leges  in  Texas,  and  additional  ones  are 
authorized  and  are  in  the'process  of  for¬ 
mation.  If  our  society/fs  to  continue  to 
grow  and  to  develop,  we  must  be  alert  to 
the  particular  need^ of  our  times.  The 
junior  college  re^-esents  a  movement 
which  has  grown- out  of  the  educational 
needs  and  demands  of  our  people. 

The  constru6tion  of  public  community 
junior  colleges  will  be  of  distinct  value 
to  the  NajJon,  as  we  strive  to  meet  the 
urgent  need  for  more  and  more  highly 
skilled  people.  The  junior  college  has 
played'^  a  very  important  role  in  Texas, 
because  it  has  given  thousands  of  stu- 
d^ts — who  otherwise  might  not  have 
^en  able  to  afford  post-high-school 
.-"Study — an  opportunity  to  pursue  their 
studies  beyond  the  high  school.  The 
outstanding  contribution  of  the  public 
junior  college  program  throughout  the 
Nation  warrants  our  attention  now. 
Through  its  expansion,  the  Nation’s  ur¬ 
gent  need  for  more  semiprofessional  per¬ 
sonnel  can  be  met.  The  expansion  of 
public  junior  community  colleges,  which 
the  bill  provides,  would  be  as  significant 
to  the  future  of  this  country’s  world 
leadership  and  industrial  productivity  as 
the  land-grant  college  legislation  has 
been  for  96  years. 

For  the  future  security  of  the  Nation 
and  for  the  continued  fulfillment  of  our 
Nation’s  educational  goals,  we  must  rec¬ 
ognize  the  need  for  the  continued  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  community  junior  college. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  ap- 
priopriate  reference,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
Federal  assistance  for  the  construction 
and  expansion  of  public  community 
junior  colleges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3932)  to  provide  for  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  for  the  construction  and 
expansion  of  public  community  junior 
colleges,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yarborough, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
^referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
ind  Public  Welfare. 

Ir.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Seflator  from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me. 
so  tlVt  I  might  introduce  a  bill  which  I 
believ^to  be  on  a  very  important  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  NiiUBERGER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
have  beenNveiT  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  fronKTexas  for  the  introduction 
of  so  importanla  measure. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
FOREIGN  ECCD^OMIC  POLICY 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.N^r.  President,  I 
now  come  to  the  subp^t  on  which  it 
is  my  privilege  to  addins  the  Senate 
today. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  from  all  Sides  we  see 
mounting  evidence  of  the  g^at  chal¬ 
lenge  which  confronts  the  Unit^i  States 
today  in  the  realms  of  internatiof^il  eco¬ 
nomic  policy. 
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This  challenge  is  not  as  dramatic  as 
the'conquest  of  space  and  the  threat  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  armed 
with  nuclear  warheads. 

It  is  not  as  immediate  as  the  terrible 
crisis  facitjLg  the  Atlantic  community  in 
France  and.  in  north  Africa,  or  as  the 
potentially  ^plosive  power  struggles  in 
the  Near  East.' 

It  does  not  Ibnd  itself  to  oratory  as 
readily  as  does,  ^r  example,  the  ideo¬ 
logical  battle  betwen  the  Communist 
doctrines  of  dialectical  materialism  and 
the  democratic  philoi^hy  of  individual 
liberty. 

This  challenge  in  the  1*^1  of  interna¬ 
tional  economic  policy  isNaot  even  ex¬ 
clusively  one  that  can  be  pinpointed  as 
coming  from  an  adversaiT — nom  com¬ 
munism  or  Soviet  Russia — although  the 
challenge  of  Mr.  Khruschchev  \s  very 
explicit  indeed,  and  backed  by  imp^sive 
displays  of  present  and  potential 
formance.  \ 

Nevertheless,  the  mounting  evident 
indicates  that  the  fate  of  the  world  in'* 
our  lifetime  is  more  likely  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
free  democracies’  economic  systems,  of 
their  interrelationship,  and  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  policies,  than  by  either  atomic  war 
or  ideological  debate. 

To  the  so-called  uncommitted  na¬ 
tions — and  that  means  largely  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  whose  people 
have  only  recently  emerged  from  colo¬ 
nial  bondage,  carrying  with  them  deep- 
seated  resentment  and  suspicion  of 
western  and  capitalist  institutions — Mr. 
Khrushchev  offers  the  vision  of  economic 
and  industrial  development  under  the 
harsh  but  rapid  forced-draft  patterns  of 
Communist  Russia  and  China.  Here,  the 
fate  of  our  competing  political  systems 
and  philosophies  will  hang  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  a  choice  that  will  be  made  on 
economic  grounds. 

To  the  older,  more  developed  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Soviet  leaders  offer  glittering 
promises  of  trade  with  what  they  con¬ 
fidently  predict  will  soon  be  the  largest, 
richest,  most  powerful  bloc  of  nations  in 
the  world — offers  which  can  promise 
more  favorable  terms  than  are  available 
in  the  west  because  they  are  made  in  a 
context  of  foreign  policy,  independent 
from  the  short-run  needs  and  fluctua-/ 
tions  of  any  domestic  commercial  maj 
kets  within  the  Communist  bloc. 

We  have  had  ample  warnings  /hat 
such  Soviet  sallies  on  the  internadonal 
economic  front  are  effective — ana  their 
future  effectiveness  will  be  in^rect  re¬ 
lation  to  whatever  opporti^ities  are 
opened  or  closed  to  them  bjrthe  success 
or  failure  of  our  own  international  eco¬ 
nomic  policies. 

Furthermore,  we  h^e  recently  seen 
ample  evidence  that  e<$onomic  issues  are 
basic  points  of  challenge  to  our  foreign 
policy,  quite  apa^  from  anything  the 
Soviet  Union  ha^^ done  or  may  do.  We 
confront  it  in  the  development  of  a  com¬ 
mon  market  smd  other  integrated  eco¬ 
nomic  insti^ions  in  Western  Europe, 
which — if^ey  are  not  destroyed  by  the 
present  french  crisis — will  inevitably 
carry  ^h  them  crucial  political  conse¬ 
quent.  We  have  seen  such  evidence  in 
oui’tvn  hemisphere — even  in  our  rela¬ 
tion  with  our  great  and  close  neighbor 


and  ally,  Canada,  where  Soviet  policies 
certainly  have  played  no  role. 

American,  not  Russian,  economic  pol¬ 
icies  are  the  issue  in  the  worsening  of 
our  relations  with  Canada,  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  not  Russian,  economic  policies  are 
widely  agreed  to  be  the  issue  in  our  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Latin  American  nations, 
where  the  Vice  President  received  suclj 
mixed  receptions  recently.  For  the  time 
being,  the  United  States,  along  with  the 
older  western  democracies  of  Europe  and 
the  Commonwealth,  still  constitutes  in¬ 
comparably  the  strongest,  richest,  most 
influential  economic  unit  and  factor  in 
the  world  economy.  The  challenge  that 
faces  us  is  whether  or  not  we  can  so  or¬ 
ganize  and  apply  our  policies  that  this 
strength  and  wealth  will  serve  not  merely 
the  economic  objectives  which  we  have  as 
a  Nation — not  merely  the  goals  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  security  of  the  individual  seg¬ 
ments  of  our  internal  economy — but  also 
the  greater,  noneconomic  objectives  of 
our  national  interest  in  the  modern 
^world.  The  challenge,  in  brief,  is 
whether  or  not  we  can  make  foreign  eco- 
nbmic  policy  serve  the  ends  of  foreign 
policy,  as  well  as  those  of  our  domestic 
econi^y. 

SENATE  STUDY  NEEDED  NOW 

Mr.  resident,  I  propose  that  the ^n- 
ate  prepar^to  respond  to  this  ch^enge 
while  it  is\till  of  manageable  ^opor- 
tions;  while  \e  still  have  tim^o  meet 
it  in  an  orderly  fashion,  on/ the  basis 
of  adequate  information,  stu^,  and  pub¬ 
lic  deliberation.  Too  ofteii/the  Congress 
is  criticized  for  bemg  shro^i’tsighted,  for 
facing  only  the  issue  in^ediately  before 
it  at  the  moment,  a/W  for  habitually 
investigating  only  /t  moment  of 
crisis  or  disaster  pvoblem^o  which  oth¬ 
ers  had  vainly  songht  to  drlSiW  attention 
before  it  was  im  late. 

For  a  confer  able  time,  r^ponsible 
leaders  fro^  President  EisenhWer  on 
down  have/been  drawing  our  atfimtion 
to  the  pi^lems  of  pur  foreign  econtoic 
policies/  The  frequency  and  inteii^ty 
of  ths  danger  signals  have  increase 
rapidly  in  recent  months,  and  I  shall  re-' 
fer/to  some  of  them  later.  Prom  time  to 
tdne,  in  the  past,  studies  have  been  made 
)y  Presidential  commissions  and  under 
various  private  auspices,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  accumulation  of  valuable 
knowledge  and  policy  ideas.  But  the  ul¬ 
timate  responsibility  for  enacting  into 
law  any  such  policies  remains  with  the 
Congress,  and  it  is  to  the  Congress  that 
the  American  people  most  particularly 
turn  in  such  matters  as  economic  poli¬ 
cies,  that  have  a  pocketbook  impact 
within  our  own  country. 

I  propose  no  such  specific  policies  to¬ 
day.  But  I  do  propose  that,  at  this  im¬ 
portant  juncture,  the  Senate  act  now  by 
imdertaking  its  own  study  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  facing  us  in  the  realm  of  interna¬ 
tional  economic  policy,  and  of  the 
economic  foi’eign  policies  we  shall  need 
to  meet  that  challenge. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today  a  Senate  resolution  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  for  the  relatively  brief  span  imtil 
Jime  30,  -1959,  to  undertake  studies  of 
American  foreign  economic  policy  as 
specified  in  more  detail  in  the  text  of 


the  resolution.  I  am  honored  to  have,  as 
cosponsors  of  this  resolution,  a  group  of^ 
our  distinguished  colleagues  that  includG 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fo^ 
eign  Relations,  the  senior  Senator  firom 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green!,  the  ^na- 
tors  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill  ajM  Mr. 
Sparkman],  the  jimior  Sena^  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy/ the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  New  York  imr.  Javits], 
the  junior  Senator  from  L/uisiana.  [Mr. 
Long],  the  junior  Senator/from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Clark],  andine  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  LMr.  Humphrey]. 

I  ask  unanimous  c^sent  that  the  text 
of  the  proposed  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  thisr  point,  and  I  shall  ex¬ 
plain  it  furthei/at  a  later  stage  in  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESHilNG  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  willylie  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  r^olution  (S.  Res.  312)  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Policy,  submitted  by  Mr.  Neu- 
BE^R  (for  himself  and  other  Senators) , 
v/s  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
ign  Relations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  necessarily  affected,  both  in  its 
ends  and  its  means,  by  the  economic  posi¬ 
tion  and  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  being  re¬ 
peatedly  and  vigorously  challenged  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  to  a  worldwide  competition  in  the 
field  of  international  economic  policy; 

Whereas  the  degree  and  manner  in  which 
international  economic  policy  should  be  in¬ 
tegrated  with  the  objectives  and  instruments 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  has  not  been 
adequately  examined  and  clarified; 

Whereas  Important  and  radical  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  world  situation  in  re¬ 
cent  decades,  including  historic  develop¬ 
ments  concerning  the  independence  of  na¬ 
tions,  their  economic  and  political  relation¬ 
ships  to  each  other  and  to  the  United  States, 
and  their  relative  strength; 

Whereas  in  the  course  of  these  historic 
developments  of  the  past  quarter  century, 
economic  policies  have  Increasingly  become 
Integral  elements  of  national  foreign  policies, 
and  are  now  being  actively  and  effectively  so 
used  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.; 

Whereas  trade  among  the  western  democ- 
acles  of  the  Atlantic  community,  constitut¬ 
ing  in  itself  almost  one- half  of  all  world 
trade,  represent^  a  vital  element  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  interdependence  of  the 
free  wCrld  that  is  a  key  premise  of  United 
States  fo>;eign  policy; 

WhereaCsix  western  European  democracies 
have  newl\  formed  a  European  Economic 
community  to  encompass  162  million  people 
in  the  most  lus^ly  developed  region  of  that 
continent,  and  ihere  are  plans  to  develop  a 
wider  trade  areaNwlth  the  collaboration  of 
Great  Britain,  metabers  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  other  western  democracies  such 
as  Scandinavia,  whicn^has  recently  formed 
its  own  trade  area; 

Whereas  there  has  beeitmo  comprehensive, 
objective  public  examinatiCm  of  the  foresee¬ 
able  economic  and  political  >mpact  of  these 
modern  world  developments, Nnd  their  sig¬ 
nificance  for  the  internationaUvosition,  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  policies  of  the  UnitN  States; 

Whereas  the  Senate  has  specia^esponsl- 
bilities  for  measures  to  foster  conmiercial 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  aM  for 
other  measures  to  the  end  that  the  foi^eign 
policies  of  the  nation  may  be  promoted :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  establishA 
a  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Economid 
Policy,  which  shall  undertake  thorough  and 
objective  studies  of  the  extent  to  which 
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Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Smathees  to  the  bill  (H.  II. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  64,  at 
the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following  new  section : 

1  Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 

2  that — 

3  (1)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  welfare  and 

4  defense  to  promote  more  effective  mutual  understanding 

5  between  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States 

6  and  the  peoples  and  governments  of  the  countries  of 

7  South  and  Central  America; 

8  (2)  it  is  important  that  all  misinformation  and  mis- 

9  understanding  about  the  United  States  and  its  policies 
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among  the  peoples  of  the  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America  be  corrected;  and 

(3)  the  free  interchange  of  students  and  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
South  and  Central  America  will  contribute  immeasur¬ 
ably  to  the  further  development  of  our  good  neighbor 
policy  with  such  countries  and  thereby  promote  world 
peace. 

It  is  therefore  the  pui’pose  of  the  Congress  to  establish  an 
effective  program  of  student  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  the  coimtries  of  South  and  Central  America  in 
order  to  achieve  these  purposes  and  objectives. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  State  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  “Secretary’’)  is  authorized  to  provide  for  inter¬ 
changes,  on  a  reciprocal  basis  or  on  such  other  basis  as  he 
deems  advisable,  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries 
of  South  and  Central  America  of  graduate  students  and 
undergraduate  students  who  have  completed  at  least  two 
years  of  education  above  the  secondary  level.  In  connection 
with  such  interchanges,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro¬ 
vide  orientation  com’ses  and  other  appropriate  services  for 
students  from  South  and  Central  American  countries  coming 
to  the  United  States  and  for  United  States  students  going  to 
such  countries. 

(2)  When  any  country  fails  or  refuses  to  cooperate  in 
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the  program  of  student  exchange  on  a  basis  of  reciprocity 
or  upon  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  advisable,  he 
may  temiinate  or  limit  such  program  with  respect  to  such 
country  to  the  extent  he  deems  to  be  advisable  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  (1)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Board  of  Latin 
American  Scholarships  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Board’’)  which  shall  consist  of  ten  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President.  Members  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected 
so  as  to  provide  representation  for  cultural,  educational,  and 
student  and  war  veterans’  groups.  One  member  of  the 
Board  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  at  least  one  member  shall  be  a  representative 
of  State  and  local  educational  institutions,  and  at  least  one 
member  shall  l)e  a  lepresentative  of  private  educational 
institutions. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  serve  for  a  term 
of  five  years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  quali¬ 
fied,  except  that  of  the  members  first  appointed,  two  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  one  year,  two  for  a  tenn  of  two  years, 
two  for  a  term  of  three  years,  two  for  a  tenn  of  four  years, 
and  two  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Any  member  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
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(3)  The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  designate 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(4)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  without  com¬ 
pensation  but  shall  he  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  when  attending  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  or  engaged  in  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
Board. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  advise  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  exchange  programs  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  this  section.  In  addition,  the  Board  shall 
recommend  United  States  students  and  United  States  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  for  participation  in  the  programs. 

(e)  (I)  Aliy  Uiii(('d  States  student  who  desires  to 
participate  in  an  exchange  iirogram  shall  apply  to  the  Board. 
In  the  selection  of  United  States  students  for  study  in  South 
and  Central  Americ'an  countries  under  this  section,  the  Board 
shall  give  preference  to  ai)[)licants  who  have  served  honor¬ 
ably  ill  the  Armed  Porces  of  the  United  States  during  World 
War  I,  AVorld  War  II,  or  the  hostilities  in  Korea.  Due  con¬ 
sideration  shall  he  given  to  applicants  from  all  geographical 
areas  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Upon  the  basis  of  applications  submitted  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  Board  shall  make  its  recommendations 
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to  the  Secretary  for  United  States  students  to  participate 
in  the  programs.  The  Secretary  shall  select  students  for 
participation  from  among  those  applicants  recommended  by 
the  Board. 

(f)  Any  South  or  Central  American  student  selected  by 
his  countiy  for  stud}^  in  the  United  States  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  admitted  to  the  United  States,  subject  to  all 
provisions  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  a 
nonimmigrant  under  section  101  (a)  (15)  (F)  of  that  Act. 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for  inter¬ 
changes  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
South  and  Central  America  of  books  and  periodicals,  in¬ 
cluding  Government  publications,  for  translations  of  such 
hooks,  periodicals,  and  publications,  and  for  the  ])re])aration, 
distribution,  and  interchange  of  other  educational  materials. 

(h)  (1)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  heads  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  and, 
with  the  consent  of  such  heads,  to  utilize  the  services  and 
facilities  of  such  departments  and  agencies  whenever  prac¬ 
ticable.  The  head  of  each  department  and  agency  is  author¬ 
ized  to  furnish  to  the  Secretar}^  such  services  and  facilities 
as  the  Secretary  may  request  and  as  he  deems  proper  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The  Secre- 
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tary  shall  reimburse  each  department  and  agency  for  any 
services  rendered  or  facilities  used  out  of  appropriations 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (j) . 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
with  a  view  to  effecting  the  use  under  this  section  of  water 
and  air  transportation  facilities  which  are  recipients  of  sub¬ 
sidies  or  assistance  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  a  report  of  activities 
carried  on  under  authority  of  this  section  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  include  the  text 
of  any  agreements  which  have  been  entered  into  during  such 
year  with  any  country  of  South  or  Central  America  to  effec¬ 
tuate  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Such  report  shall  also 
include  the  names  and  addresses  of  students  and  institutions, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  South  and  Central  Ameri¬ 
can  countries,  who  are  participating  in  the  exchange  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  this  section. 

(2)  The  Board  shall,  not  later  than  Fehruar}^  1  of  each 
year,  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  report  of  its  activities  under 
this  section  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with 
its  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  section  and  the  operation  of  the  exchange  programs 
authorized  by  this  section.  The  report  of  the  Board  shall  be 
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1  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  as  a  part  of  his 

2  report  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

3  (j)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there  are 

4  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated — 

5  (1)  for  the  first  fiscal  year  which  begins  after  the 

6  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  the  sum  of  $5,000,000 ; 

7  and 

8  (2)  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  such  sums  as 

9  may  be  necessary. 
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85th  CONGKESS 
2n  Session' 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  3, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  Ite  proposed  l)y  Mr.  Mokton  to  the  bill  (H.  li. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  xVet  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  pur])Oses,  viz: 

1  On  page  49,  line  6,  strike  out  the  word  ‘ 'thirty ”  and 

2  insert  the  word  "sixty”.  On  line  11  after  the  word,  "com- 

3  mittee”,  insert  the  following:  "and  of  each  member  or  eni- 

4  ])loyee  thereof”. 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  3, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  63,  after 
line  9,  insert : 

1  (d)  Add  the  following  new  section  to  the  Act : 

2  “Sec.  550.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 

3  President  should  explore  with  other  nations  the  establish- 

4  ment  of  an  International  Food  and  Paw  Materials  Reserve 

5  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  related  inter- 

6  national  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing 

7  in  appropriate  coimtries  raw  or  processed  farm  products 

8  and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive  of  minerals,  with  a  view  to 

9  their  use  in — 

10  ( 1 )  preventing  extreme  price  fluctuations  in  the 

11  international  market  in  these  commodities; 
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“  (2)  preventing  famine  and  starvation; 

‘‘(3)  helping  absorb  temporary  market  surpluses 
of  farm  products  and  other  raw  materials  (exclusive 
of  minerals)  ; 

"(4)  economic  and  social  development  programs 
formulated  in  cooperation  with  other  appropriate  inter¬ 
national  agencies. 

“Participation  by  the  United  States  in  such  an  Inter¬ 
national  Food  and  Eaw  Materials  Reserve  shall  he  contingent 
upon  statutory  authorization  or  treaty  approval,  as  may  be 
appropriate.  The  President  shall  include  in  each  of  the 
semiannual  reports  required  by  section  534  an  account  of 
action  taken  under  this  section.” 
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86th  CONGEESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  3, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Watkins  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following  new  section: 

1  Sec.  14.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  utihze  funds 

2  authorized  to  be  made  available  pursuant  to  the  Mutual 

3  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  funds  made 

4  available  pursuant  to  title  II) ,  in  order  to  alleviate  economic 

5  hardship  experienced  by  foreign  workers  (and  theii*  families) 

6  in  countries  whose  production  is  adversely  affected  by  action 

7  hereafter  taken  under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements 

8  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended. 

9  (b)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make 
10  available  to  the  President  out  of  its  stocks  which  may  be 
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utilized  imder  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  such  surplus  agii- 
cultural  commodities  as  he  may  request,  for  transfer,  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in  title  II  of  such 
Act,  in  order  to  alleviate  economic  hardship  experienced 
by  foreign  workers  (and  their  families)  in  countries  whose 
production  is  adversely  affected  by  action  hereafter  taken 
under  section  7  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an 
amount  equal  to  the  additional  revenues  from  customs  de¬ 
rived  by  reason  of  action  hereafter  taken  under  section  7  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 
(escape-clause  provision) ,  to  be  utilized  by  the  President  to 
alleviate  economic  hardship  experienced  by  foreign  workers 
(and  their  families)  in  countries  whose  production  is  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  such  action  under  section  7. 
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jgislative  program . 12 

Me^  packers . 30^ 

Mongol  ies. , 

Pay  r^se . 

Peanut^ . A .  13 

Personn^. . ,/,  ...  1 

Procuremetk . ..... . , , ,  35 

Property. .  .\. . . ,  ,.10,26 

Pub  lie  wo  rk  s\  . . 14 

Reclamation, ,  .X. . . 20 


(oads . . . .32 

Small  business . 9 

Soil  bank . 27 

Statehood . 24 

Sugar . 25 

Surplus  commodities . 3 

Trade  agreement  s . 21 

Unemployment . 39 

Vesicular  exanthema . 33 

Watersheds. . . . 13 

River  develc^mei^ . 7  Weather . 22 

Senate  concurred  in  Houseypay  r^se  bill  with  amendment.  Senate  de¬ 
security  authorization  b^ll.  Sen\ Humphrey  said  USDA  recommendations 


on  Public  Law  480  vjere  inadequate.  /Sen.  Symingtsm  discussed  farm-price  situation. 
House  committee  ordered  reported  t^ls  to  provide\for  townsites  on  FS  lands,  provide 
reimbursement  for  appeal  inspect^ns  under  Grain  Standards  Act,  and  prohibit  crea¬ 
tion  of  farm  history  through  pl/mting  peanuts  without^  allotment. 


2 


SENATE 


PAY  RAISE.  Concurred,  ■^th  arcendment,  in  the  House  vision  of  S.  734^  the  pay 
raise  bill.  The  amensment  was  offered  by  Sen.  Johnstc^for  hirself  arjd  Sen. 
Carlson.  It  TTould  permit  recruitment  of  certain  scient^ic  and  professional 
college  graduates  A  GS-7  rather  than  GS-5;  restore  previWsly  approved  Senate 
language  relatin^to  additional  supergrades  and  Public  Lavr^lS  positions,  and 
restores  previoitlSly  approved  Semte  language  prescribing  a  iiWhod  for  adjusting 
pay  of  employpies  upgraded  under  Sec.  803  of  the  ClassificatiorXAct.ppo9083— 97 

2.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R,  12181,  the  mutual  security  authorization 
bill,  pp.  9039-40,  9061-83,  9098-123 _ 

Humphrey  inserted  and  discussed  an  amendment  tirhich  he  iht^i^S"to 
propo^,  to  request  a  study  of  a  possible  International  Food  and  Ravf  material 
Reseyve .  pp .  9069-70 


3.  F^IGM  TRADE;  SURPLUS  OOWDDITIES.  Sen.  Huiriphrey  stated  that  the  administt)^- 
^on’s  recorrjnendations  for  continuation  of  Public  Law  4^0  have  been  inadequ^s^ 
and  e3q)ressed  the  hope  that  the  House  v/ill  soon  act  on  this  matter  without  ?;^t- 
ing  for  an  omnibus  farm  bill,  pp.  9058-9  \ 

Both  Houses  received  from  this  Depart-ment  proposed  additional  amendments  to- 
Public  Law  480,  to  provide  for  use  of  foreign  currencies  for  Federal  buildings, 


-2. 


trade  fair  participation,  etc*,  and  to  permit  Sec*  416  donations  to  siunmer  can^jj 
■without  respect  to  the  number  of  needy  children  therein;  to  Senate  Agriculture^  ' 
nd  Forestry  Committee  and  House  Agriculture  Committee*  pp*  9033,  9172 

Both  Houses  received  from  this  Department  a  report  on  agreements  in  j^il 
195.3  under  Public  Law  4SO;  to  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  ai 
Agricult  lire  Committee,  pp.  9033,  9172 


4*  FARM  PRICES*  Sen*  Symington  discussed  the  farmr-price  situation,  parbi;2ularly 
the  1952\level  as  compared  with  the  present*  p*  9047 
\  ordered 

5.  COWiERCE  APpWrIATION  BILL.  The  subcommittee/reported  this  bill/H.  R*  X2540,  to 
the  full  App:^riations  Coramd-ttee*  p*  D497 


6*  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sei^^  Symington  inserted  a  newspaper  reader’s  ^^ter  on  ways  to 
benefit  family  fams*  pp.  9047-^ 

RIV^  DEVELOPI/iENT  * 

7*  electrification/  Sen\^Ieuberger  discussed  the  question  to  whether  the  Repub¬ 
licans  of  Oregon  favor\S*  3114,  the  Columbia  River  De'^lopment  Corpcsration  biH* 
p.  9053 


8.  FOREST  SERVICE.  Received  f^m  the  Comptroller  Gei3^al  an  audit  report  on  certai’  '* 
activities  in  Regions  3  and  \*  p.  9034 


9«  SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  Banking  and\Gurrency  Coimg^ttee  reported  "with  amendment  S* 
3651,  to  make  equity  capital  and^ong-term  ^^redit  more  readily  available  for 
small-business  concerns  (S.  Rept /P*  9035 


10*  PROPERTY.  The  Government  Operations  ^SJofmnittee  reported  -vd-thout  amendment  H*  J* 
Res*  427,  to  convey  the  Federal  rever^onary  right  to  a  tract  in  Kerr  County, 
Tex.,  which  has  been  made  availably  f oA^^-H  club  purposes  (S.  Rept.  1651). 
p.  9035 


11*  BUILDING.  The  Public  Vforks  Coi^ttee  report\i  without  amendment  S*  3560,  to 
authorize  construction  of  a  ^0,000,000  Federal  building  in  Memphis,  Tenni 
(S.  Rept.  1653).  p.  9035 


12.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM,  Se^  Johnson  listed  several  Mils  which  are  to  be  consider r, 
ed  following  the  mutu^  security  bill,  including  SA921,  on  witholding  of  infc 
mation;  H.  R.  7953,  ^  facilitate  Forest  Service  worlt^  and  H.  R.  5497,  to 
amend  'the  Watershed/Act  regarding  fish  and  -wildlife,  ste  expressed  the  hope 
that  Congi-ess  -wiiyadjourn  "sometime  during  the  month  oX August."  p*  9033 
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immittee  ordered  reported  the  folio-wing  bills j 

1,  to  authorize  exbhange  of  lands  within  the  Estes  "^Rark  Administra¬ 
tive  Site,  Roosevelt  National  Forest ,  if  or  lands  of  equal  va^e  outside  the 
Fgz4st; 

12161,  to  permit  establishment  of  town  sites  of  up  to  640  abres  on 
national  forest  or  Bankhead-Jones  lands; 

Ro  12224  (with  amendment ) ,  to  prohibit  the  creation  of  an  acreageNaistory 
on  peanuts  after  1957  by  those  growing  peanuts  without  an  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  ; 

S.  2007,  to  amend  the  Grain  Standards  Act  to  permit  the  collection  of  chains 
to  reimburse  the  Department  for  overtime,  travel,  and  certain  other  cost 
in  connection  with  hardling  appeal  inspections,  p,  D498 
The  Committee  also  approved  two  -watershed  projects?  Canoe  Creek,  Ky.,  and 
YiTild  Rice  Creek,  N*  Dak.  and  S*  Dak.  p*  D498 
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can  be  secured  In  case  of  public  Issue,  If 
the  underwriters  can  point  to  the  100  per¬ 
cent  Government  Insurance  of  the  mortgage 
^ecu^ity  which  is  made  Immediately  efifec- 
tWe  by  having  on  hand  or  making  available 
toNjhe  Maritime  Administration  the  neces- 
sarjNunds  to  pay  up  accrued  unpaid  inter¬ 
est  unpaid  principal  of  a  defaulted 

insureos^ortgage.  Thus  Implemented,  the 
pledge  al^ve  recited  would  serve  its  ulti¬ 
mate  pur^se — that  of  facilitating  private 
investmentXunder  Government  guaranty, 
so  that  interest  rates  should  be  very  little 
above  that  caMied  by  long-term  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  Such  a  saving  in  Interest  cost 
would  be  benenbial  both  to  the  United 
States  Governments^  well  as  the  shipping 
companies.  Reducti^  of  costs  of  financing 
construction  will  bev^eflected  in  greater 
subsidy  recapture.  AlK  operating-differen¬ 
tial  subsidy  contracts  con^mn  recapture  pro¬ 
visions,  whereby  the  United  States  shares 
equally  with  the  subsidiz^  operator  all 
profits  arising  from  subsidi^d  operations 
in  excess  of  10  percent  of  capita  necessarily 
employed  in  the  operations.  Tim  decrease 
in  the  rate  of  interest  would  ^o  lessen 
the  contingent  liability  of  the  Government 
for  accrued  unpaid  interest  in  the  o^se  of 
a  default. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  establish'^he 
amount  of  the  necessary  reserve  tb  meet  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  defaults.  Moreover,  to  establisr 
and  maintain  a  cash  reserve  would  mean' 
that  the  reserve  funds  would  lie  idle  for 
indefinite  periods  of  time  at  Government  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  au¬ 
thority  be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  borrow  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  sufficient  moneys  to  make  the  re¬ 
quired  payments  in  the  event  of  any  default. 
Under  this  plan  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  loan  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
needed  funds  as  a  public  debt  transaction. 
The  loans  would  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  notes  or 
other  obligations  would  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur¬ 
rent  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  the  Issuance  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations.  Any  such  loan  with  Interest 
thereon  would  be  repaid  from  the  Federal 
Ship  Mortgage  Insurance  Fund,  which  is 
maintained  with  premiums  paid  for  insur¬ 
ance,  incidental  fees,  receipts  from  disposi¬ 
tion  of  assets  acquired  under  title  XI,  and 
any  necessary  additional  appropriations. 

There  is  submitted  herewith  a  bill  to  ac/ 
complish  this  proposal. 

The  Department  urges  prompt  consl^ra- 
tlon  of  this  bill.  Four  large  passenger  yessels 
will  be  delivered  in  the  next  few  montrns  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  insurant  of  the 
mortgages  on  these  vessels  and  ^e  public 
issuance  of  securities  based  ther^n  must  be 
promptly  made  in  advance  of  Oae  delivery  of 
the  vessels.  Otherwise,  the  advantage  of  gen¬ 
eral  public  participation  an^the  reduced  in¬ 
terest  costs  will  be  lost  to  tyk  disadvantage  of 
the  owners  of  the  ne^  vessels  and  the 
United  States  Governn^^t  as  insurer  of  the 
mortgages. 

RELIEF  OP  CER:TAIN  ALIENS  IN  THE 
AZORES  ISLANDS 

Mr.  PASTURE.  Mr.  President  I  in¬ 
troduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  nflief  of  certain  aliens  distressed 
as  the ^sult  of  natural  calamity  in  the 
Azoresislands.  This  is  a  story  of  terror 
an^ragedy,  of  the  destruction  of  homes 
b^he  hundred  and  of  more  than  five 
(ousand  people  who  had  to  be  evacu¬ 


ated  from  the  island  of  Fayal  in  the 
Azores.  It  is  a  story  of  people  panicked 
by  almost  continuous  earthquakes,  as 
the  volcano  of  Pico  Gorda  belches  forth 
its  fumes  and  smoke  and  lava,  and  the 
country  folk  flee  their  homes.  Most  of 
the  island’s  25,000  people  have  flocked  to 
Horta,  Fayal’s  main  seaport,  looking  for 
means  of  escape  to  other  islands.  Units 
of  the  Portuguese  Navy  and  hundreds  of 
small  fishing  boats  carry  their  precious 
cargoes  of  women  and  children  to  Pico 
Island,  4  miles  away,  and  to  other  isles 
of  the  Azores. 

Pi’oud  Portugal  has  not  requested  aid 
from  any  other  government  as  yet,  but 
in  spontaneous  humanity,  CARE  is  fly¬ 
ing  food  by  the  ton  from  this  country 
and  blankets  by  the  thousand  from 
Rome. 

In  this  country  the  relatives  of  these 
desperate  people  in  the  Azores  look  to 
us  for  an  expression  of  help  and  friend¬ 
ship  which  is  the  meaning  of  America 
as  we  like  to  portray  it  to  the  world. 

This  measure  is  such  an  act  of  friend¬ 
ship,  offering  to  destitute  families  the 
shelter  of  this  land  if  there  is  no  likeli 
hood  of  their  lives  being  reestablished 
their  homeland. 

It  deprives  no  other  nation  of  anyfiart 
oN  its  immigration  quota.  It  r^uires  j 
sti^  conformance  with  all  immigration  j 
law^nd  regulations.  It  is  st/ictly  for  ; 
those \hose  families  might  ^dispersed  j 
to  unf^iliar  surroundings  unable  to  j 
return  t^their  homes  and  urgently  in  i 
need  of  th\  essentials  (^life.  ! 

It  is  an  egression  pi  human  charity 
yet  surroundeXwith  ^ry  safeguard  and 
hinged  with  coMi^ns  that  would  ex¬ 
clude  the  unwortl^.  It  extends  a  help¬ 
ing  hand  to  tho^eWhose  families  must 
flee  from  the/ruii^  of  their  beloved 
homes,  but  i^equire^hem  to  meet  the 
standards  oj  eligibilityNyhich  assure  us 
they  will  l^of  the  qualitjrpf  the  people  of 
the  Azores  whom  we  have  Kmg  welcomed 
and  va^ed  as  loyaTand  im^rtant  seg- 
ment^f  the  American  comimnity. 

is  measure  is  America  spiking  at 
itsAinest,  its  fairest  to  a  people  ^  need, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tng  bill 
lay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tjjie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriate 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill' 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3942)  for  the  relief  of  cer¬ 
tain  aliens  distressed  as  the  result  of 
natural  calamity  in  the  Azores  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pastore,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  issued  1,500  special 
nonquota  immigrant  visas  to  aliens,  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  2  of  this  act,  seeking  to  enter 
the  United  States  as  immigrants,  and  to 
their  spouses  ana  their  unmarried  sons  or 
daughters  under  21  years  of  ^e,  Including 
stepsons  or  stepdaughters,  and  sons  or 
daughters  adopted  prior  to  July  1,  1963,  if 
accompanying  them. 

Sec.  2.  Visas  authorized  to  be  Issued  under 
this  act  shall  be  issued  only  to  nationals  or 
citizens  of  Portugal  who,  because  of  natural 
calamity  in  the  Azores  Islands  subsequent 
to  January  1,  1958,  are  out  of  their  usual 


place  of  abode  in  such  Islands  and  unable 
return  thereto,  and  who  are  in  urgent  ne^ 
of  assistance  for  the  essentials  of  life. . 

Sec.  3.  Visas  authorized  by  this  acymay 
be  Issued  by  consular  officers  as  defined  in 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Ao(  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  s^tion  221 
of  that  act:  Provided,  That  eacysuch  alien 
is  found  to  be  eligible  to  be  i^ued  an  im¬ 
migrant  visa  and  to  be  adnlitted  to  the 
United  States  under  the  i^vlsions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Natio^lity  Act:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  a  qi^ta  number  is  not 
available  to  such  alieryat  the  time  of  his 
application  for  a  visa. 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  act,  the  definitions  contained 
in  section  101  (ay  and  (b)  of  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Natioyility  Act  shall  apply  in  the 
adminlstratioivof  this  act. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  OFFICERS  OF 

TH^AIR  FORCE— AMENDMENT 

M.t/  JENNER  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  3623)  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
;ain  officers  of  the  United  States  Air 
"Force  who  performed  service  with  the 
United  States  during  World  War  II  as 
part  of  a  Yugoslav  detachment,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ai-med 
Services,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958— 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BRICKER  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  BRIDGES  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12181,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  submitted  amend¬ 
ments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12181,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  12181,  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  some  amendments  to  House  bill 
12181,  the  Mutual  Security  bill,  to  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table.  I  have  a 
total  of  seven  amendments. 

Amendment  No.  1  is  a  language 
amendment  which  would  require  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  charge  no 
more  than  an  average  price  for  the 
equipment  sold  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  its  agencies  under  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Program.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  correct  a  number 
of  inequities  which  have  arisen  imder 
both  past  and  present  Department  of 
Defense  policies,  which  permit  the 
charging  of  “replacement”  or  otherwise 
unreasonable  or  um’ealistic  prices  for 
used  military-aid  equipment  not  ac¬ 
tually  excess  to  domestic  defense  needs, 
purchased  from  the  Department  with 
ICA  funds. 
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In  1956,  Congress  sought  to  bring  the 
prices  of  such  equipment  more  nearly  ( 
into  line  with  the  value  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  language  designed  to  do  so  j 
was  written  into  the  Act  at  the  time. ; 
However,  under  a  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  directive,  implementing  the  act’s 
language,  it  still  is  possible  to  charge  the 
replacement  cost  for  such  equipment. 

Amendment  No.  2*would  reduce  the 
amount  of  military  aid  by  $500  million, 
and  would  strike  from  the  bill  section 
13,  which  permits  the  President  to  shift' 
up  to  $235  million  from  defense  support ; 
to  military  aid,  or  vice  versa,  as  he  may  | 
desire.  ' 

My  third  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
would  reduce  the  amount  authorized  for  - 
defense  support  by  $135  million,  and  i 
would  also  delete  section  13,  to  which  i 
I  referred  earlier. 

My  fourth  amendment  would  elimi-: 
nate  authority  for  the  contingency  fund  ■ 
of  $200  million. 

The  fifth  amendment  would  strike  the 
proviso  making  $4  million  worth  of  Aus- : 
trian  counterpart  funds  available  on  a 
loan  basis  to  an  Austrian  agency  to  pay 
Nazi  war-crime  reparations  to  Austrian 
citizens. 

Amendment  No.  6  would  modify  the: 
so-called  Korean  housing  authority  con-: 
tained  in  the  bill.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  in  the  past  Congress  provided  that; 
up  to  $18  million  could  be  transferred; 
from  Korean-aid  funds  to  construct  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  office  space,  and  support 
ing  facilities  for  personnel  assigned  to 
Korea.  I  sought  in  the  past  to  delete 
this  authority  entirely,  but  I  failed. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
to  preserve  the  presently  authorized 
amount  of  $18  million  to  preclude  the 
$8  million  increase  that  has  been  pro 
vided  in  the  committee  bill. 

The  amendment  would  also  delete  the 
authority  to  spend  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  up  to  $2,750,000  to  build  similar 
quarters  for  personnel  in  the  field. 

My  seventh,  and  last,  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  simply  provides  that  none  of 
the  contingency  fund  may  be  spent  or 
given  to  countries  of  Western  Europe, 

The  total  effect,  insofar  as  reducing 
the  amounts  provided  in  the  bill  are  con 
cerned,  would  be  a  gross  reduction  of 
$845,750,000,  less,  of  course,  the  $235 
million  that  the  President  is  permitted 
to  transfer  between  defense  support  and 
military  aid.  The  total  net  cut  would 
therefore  be  $610,750,000. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendments  will  be  received,  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table. 
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ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS, 
CLESvETC.,  PRINTED  IN 
PENDD 


On  request>yand  by  upanimous  con¬ 
sent,  addresses,  Bffitonafls,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  b^>^inted  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  as  follow^ 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of 
Resolution^ftaopted  by  tb.e  T^as  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Wojalen’s  Clubs,  May  6-7^1^58,  relat- 
to  national  security. 

Adjjrfes  by  Cagle  Kendrick,  of  Stratford, 
entitled  “The  Young  Farmer 
ranging  World.” 


Address  entitle 


ByMr.  DIRKSEN: 

ddress  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  before  the  United  Republican 
Fund  of  Illinois,  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  June  2. 
1958\ 

y  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

Addrisss  delivered  by  Hon.  Adlal  E.  Steven¬ 
son  at  \he  University  of  Louisville.  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky\  on  May  21,  1958;  also  an  editorial 
entitled  ‘^ree  World  To  Work,”  published  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  1,  1958,  deal¬ 
ing  with  theleconomic  crisis  and  suggestions 
by  which  th^Western  Alliance  can  be  rein¬ 
forced  to  mert  the  Soviet  challenge:  which 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

"Call  for  White  House 
Conference  on  Malaagement  and  Labor,”  de¬ 
livered  by  Lapsin^P.  Shield,  president  of 
the  Grand  Union  Co.,  before  the  grocery 
manufacturers’  repre^ntatives,  in  New  YcH:k 
City  on  May  19,  1958. 

ByMr.  JENNER; 

Editorial  entitled  “TheNObject  Is  To  Defend 
Congress,  Not  Destroy  th^  Court,”  from  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Vune  7,  1958. 

By  Mr .  NEUBERGER 
Editorial  entitled  “Pood  Industry’s  No.  1 
Problem — Chain  Versus  National  Brand” 
published  in  Quick  Frozen  Po^s  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1957. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE:  , 

Editorial  entitled  “Elsenhower’s\Putile  Ef¬ 
forts  To  Cure  Recession  With  Orato^,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  recent  edition  of  th^  Capital 
Times,  of  Madison,  Wis. 

ByMr.  WILEY: 


an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  / 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  ^d 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  veque/te^ 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 

H.  R.  2647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  D.  S. 
and  Elizabeth  Laney; 

H.  R.  2689.  An  act  to  provide  for  /he  con¬ 
veyance  of  all  right,  title,  and  mterest  of 
the  United  States  irr  and  to.  c/rtain  real 
property  to  Stella  Vusich; 

H.  R.  3452.  An  act  for  the  reli/f  of  William 
S.  Scott; 

H.  R.  3889.  An  act  for  the  jpfelief  of  Nlssim 
S.  Tawil,  Esther  Tawil  (nee  Goldman),  Solo¬ 
mon  Tawil,  Isaac  Tawil,  I^thy  Tawil,  Jac¬ 
queline  Tawil,  and  SarinayGoldman; 

H.  R.  4049.  An  act  for  /he  relief  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Pye; 

H.  R.  4461.  An  act  fo^f'the  relief  of  Johnnie 
P.  Saylors: 

H.  R.  5776.  An  act  J6r  the  relief  of  Herbert 
Wolff: 

H.  R.  5904.  An  ac/  for  the  relief  of  Thom¬ 


son  Contracting 
H.  R.  6357.  An 
Guido; 

H.  R.  6448.  A) 
ryn  A.  Glesenj 
H.  R.  6593.  An 


Inc.; 

let  for  the  relief  of  Albert 


act  for  the  relief  of  Cath- 


act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 


Juanita  Burna; 


Article  entitled  “Dry  Weather  Tak\ 
Heavy  Toll  in  State,”  written  by  Lore) 
Osman,  and  published  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  May  25,  1958;  and  article  entitr^d 
“Wisconsin’s  Farming  Frontier,”  written 
Bernie  Manuel,  and  published  In  the  Wis-\ 
consin  Agriculturist  of  May  17,  1958. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 

Article  entitled  “Bill  Estes:  Parmer,  Busi¬ 
nessman,”  written  by  J.  P.  Carmichael,  anc 
published  in  the  Progressive  Parmer  mags 
zine  of  June  1958. 

By  Mr.  HOBLITZELL:'' 

Article  entitled  “Industrialized  Ohio  Xial- 
ley  Entering  Age  of  Aluminum,”  published 
in  the  American  Metal  Market  of  A^y  29, 
1958. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 

Letter  addressed  to  him  by  tl^  Cultural 
Counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  the  ^deral  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany,  informing  h^  of  a  gift 
of  books  to  the  Governors  of  ^ne  48  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia 
panying  statement  from  the, 
the  German  Exchangees,  anc 

By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 

Article  by  Francis  H./Buffum,  entitled 
“Lest  We  Forget,”  fromAhe  May  28,  1958, 
edition  of  the  Manch/ster 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

By  Mr.  CASE  ofyfeouth  Dakota: 

Article  entitled  /who  Will  Win  the 
Weather  War?”  written  by  Capt.  Howard  T. 
Orville,  United  StjCtes  Navy  (retired),  and 
published  in  the /American  Weekly  of  May 
25,  1958. 

By  Mr.  KfiPAUVER: 

Extracts  from  annual  report  of  Charles  H. 
Silver,  presidmt,  board  of  education  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  May  1957  to  May- 1958. 

Editorial yentitled  “It  Could  Happen  Here,” 
relating  ta  French  crisis,  published  in  the 
Washington  News  of  June  4,  1958. 


and  accom- 
lommittee  for 
<list  of  books. 


Union-Leader, 


H.  R.  659p.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Markus 
H.  Teitel; 

H.  R.  6/22,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
W.  DunAn; 

H.  R/7375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J.  D^yle  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  (BlHle  M.) 
Doyl 

KR.  7499.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Cqoper  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.; 

.  R.  7660.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dan 
lill; 

H.  R.  7790.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  for- 
eiture  of  the  right-of-way  located  within 
tl^  State  of  California  heretofore  granted  to 
thk  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  by  the 
United  States: 

H.  R.  7945.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  McRay 
Vestal 

H.  R.N8088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Marne  E^Howell; 

H.  R.  8^1.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secremry  of  the  Interior  to  quitclaim! 
to  Joseph  G.  Pettet  all  right,'  title,  and  in¬ 
terest  of  thlfe  United  States  in  and  to  cer¬ 
tain  lands  in\he  State  of  Montana; 

H.  R.  8497.  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Roncker; 

H.  R.  9222.  An\act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Edgar  Scott; 

H.  R.  9258.  An  a)^t  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Minnie  Perreira; 

H.  R.  10094.  An  act^  for  the  relief  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.; 

H.  R.  10142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh 
Lee  Pant;  \ 

H.  R.  10416.  An  act  fo\  the  relief  of  J. 
Henry  Ennen  and  others; 

H.  R.  10515.  An  act  for  th)^  relief  of  Harley 
D.  Rucker: 

H.R.  11202.  An  act  for  thA  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Verentes  Bent,  decea^d; 

H.  R.  12261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lucian 
Roach  doing  business  as  ,  th\  Riverside 
Lumber  Co.;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  589.  Joint  resolution  fo\  the  re¬ 
lief  of  certain  aliens. 


ilSSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A/message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
riding  clerks,  annoxmeed  that  the 
muse  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  118)  for 
the  relief  of  the  General  Box  Co.,  with- 


( 


c 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOI 
'  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  th^t 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills\ 
and  joint  resolutions,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 
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mere  it  was  beginning  to  master  thei 
avail's  of  men. 

le  lust  for  power,  the  search  foj 
gl(3^y,  the  lure  of  material  things,  th 
asoendancy  of  greed,  the  flaunting  of  drf- 
cency  have  admittedly  marked  me 
thinking  and  the  activities  of  our  time. 

Samuel  Cardinal  Stritch  knew  that  the 
real  answer  and  the  abiding  remedy/for 
this  moral  malady  lay  in  reorienting  in¬ 
dividual  thinking,  reconstructing  Indi¬ 
vidual  mearts,  and  restoring  that/ever- 
chastemng  attribute  of  individual/piety. 
Long  will  he  be  remembered  for  this 
noble  mission  among  his  fellow  jmen. 


CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIOI 
i  EXPENDITURES 


AND 


Mr.  GOfeE.  Mr.  Presiderft,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted  in  the 
Record  at  tkis  point  as  a  pam  of  my  re¬ 
marks  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Mr. 
Otto  A.  SilhaWice  president  and  business 
manager  of  me  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  unden  date  of  Mar  27,  1958. 

There  beinAno  objectmn,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  pe  printed^n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  27,  1958. 

Mr.  Otto  A.  Silha,! 

Vice  President  ^nd  Business  Manager, 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
MinnewoolisJ  Minn. 

Dear  Mr.  Silha:  about  October  22, 

1956,  an  advertisem®t/of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  wasi«blished  in  a  number 
of  metropolitan  new^apers,  including  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Wew  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Chicago  Dailw  News,  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  thM  Plmladelphla  Bulletin. 
The  test  of  this  advertisement  called  for  the 
reelection  of  Presic^nt  EKenhower  and  Vice 
President  Nixon,  /i  amXadvised  that  the 
cost  of  publlshlng/the  ad^rtisement  in  the 
newspapers  above»ef erred  \o  was  $9,115. 

During  the  tin*  of  the  fmblicatlon  of  the 
advertisement  rmerred  to  above,  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Pmvileges  andVElections  of  the 
United  States  senate,  of  wlAch  I  was  then 
chairman,  was /conducting  an  inquiry  rela¬ 
tive  to  campafcn  contributions  and  expen¬ 
ditures  in  cmnectlon  with  Vhe  1956  na¬ 
tional  electi<m.  As  chairman!  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  Umade  inquiry  as  tb  the  nature 
of  this  advwtisement  and  received  a  reply 
from  you  concerning  it  under  d\te  of  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  1956/ 

I  write  now  to  request  furtheV  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  cost  of  the  \advertlse- 
ment  in  c^estion.  Specifically,  I  snould  like 
to  be  adyised  as  to  whether  the  MmneapoUs 
Star  ana  Tribune  Corp.  received  on  claimed 
a  deduOTion  as  a  business  expense!  for  the 
cost  of  Ahis-  advertisement  on  its  PeAral  in¬ 
come  fAx  return  for  the  tax  year  in  qnestlon. 

I  d^ire  to  make  it  clear  that  I  Wn  no 
long^  chairman  of  the  SubcommltYe  on 
Privifeges  and  Elections,  nor  a  memaer  of 
that/ subcommittee.  This  letter  is  wMtten 
and/the  information  I  seek  is  requests  by 
me/in  my  Individual  capacity  as  a  Ui^ted 
St^es  Senator. 

/ith  appreciation  for  your  cooperatior^  in 
tl/is  matter,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Albert  Gore.’ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theil 
'  further  morning  business?  If  notl 
morning  business  is  closed. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 


lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  unfinished  business,  which  is 
H. R.  12181. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958.  A  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  exercising  their  privilege  of 
discussion  and  debate  in  commenting  on 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  bill  and  the  report  are  now  before 
us,  and  the  Senate  will  soon  take  action 
on  the  bill. 

First  of  all  I  wish  to  commend  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  for  its  preparation  of  an  excellent 
report  in  support  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958. 

Any  Member  of  Congress,  in  fact,  any 
citizen,  who  seeks  a  compromise  de¬ 
scription  and  analysis  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  bill  as  suggested 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
will  find  in  the  report  most  of  the  es¬ 
sential  documentation  and  information. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  to 
place  in  the  Record,  in  particular,  the 
first  5  pages  of  the  report,  in  which  are 
stated: 

First.  The  main  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Second.  What  the  bill  does. 

Third.  Committee  action. 

Fourth.  Mutual  security  and  the  na¬ 
tional  interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
selected  paragraphs  of  the  report  to 
which  I  have  alluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  1627)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

1.  MAIN  PURPOSE  OP  THE  BILL 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  continue 
for  another  year  the  variety  of  programs 
which  are  carried  on  under  the  general  head¬ 
ing  of  mutual  security.  For  this  purpose, 
the  bill  authorizes  appropriations  totaling 
$3,068,900,000.  This  is  $229  million  less  than 
the  administration  requested,  and  $110  mil¬ 
lion  more  than  the  House  authorized.  In 
addition,  the  bill  Incorporates  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  for  which  no  new  funds 
are  provided,  and  makes  a  number  of  other 
changes  designed  to  improve  the  mutual 
security  program  and  other  overseas  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States. 

2.  WHAT  THE  BILL  DOES 

The  table  below  shows  the  authorizations 
requested  by  the  administration,  those  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House,  and  those  recommended 
by  the  committee.  Insofar  as  country  pro¬ 
grams  are  unclassi^ed  they  are  shown  in  the 
sections  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
various  types  of  assistance  authorized. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  $1.8  billion 
for  military  assistance  (sec.  3)  and  $835  mil¬ 
lion  for  defense  support  (sec.  4)  as  requested 
by  the  administration,  but  with  a  proviso 
(sec.  13)  that  the  total  of  those  two  items 
may  not  in  any  event  exceed  $2.4  billion.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  the  President  can 
transfer  funds  in  the  amount  of  $235  mil¬ 
lion  between  military  assistance  and  defense 
support  appropriations.  The  effect,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  reduce  by  $235  million  the  amounts 
requested  by  the  President  for  these  two 
items  but  to  give  the  President  the  authority 


to  decide  how  the  cut  shall  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  which 
are  authorized,  the  bill  makes  the  following 
principal  changes  in  existing  law: 

1.  The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  incor¬ 
porated  under  a  Board  of  Directors  consisting 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  as  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Managing  Director 
of  the  Fund,  and  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  on  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development  (sec.  6). 

2.  Authority  is  provided  for  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  fund  for  special  proj¬ 
ects  as  well  as  to  the  United  Nations  tech¬ 
nical-assistance  program.  Existing  limita¬ 
tions  on  the  percentage  of  the  United  States 
contribution  will  apply  (sec.  7  (b)). 

3.  A  prohibition  is  written  into  the  law 
against  the  use  of  either  dollars  or  counter¬ 
part  funds  for  the  retirement  of  the  debts 
of  foreign  governments  (sec.  9  (d)).  This 
is  Identical  to  a  provision  which  has  been 
carried  in  the  annual  appropriation  acts. 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  Defense  Base  Act 
and  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act  are 
extended  to  certain  employees  of  the  mutual- 
security  program.  The  effect  is  to  provide 
covered  employees  with  disability  land  death 
benefits,  compensation  during  internment 
by  an  enemy,  and  compensation  for  injury 
or  death  resulting  from  war-risk  hazards 
(sec.  11  (b) ). 

5.  New  policy  statements  are  added  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  India. 
The  importance  of  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  India  is  recognized  and  the  sense 
of  Congress  is  expressed  that  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  join  with 
other  nations  in  providing  adequate  assist¬ 
ance  to  India  to  complete  successfully  its 
economic-development  program.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  Latin  America  the  President  is  re¬ 
quired  to  review  annually  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  defense  plans  to  be  sure  that  military 
assistance  to  Latin  America  is  based  on  these 
plans.  Internal  security  is  ruled  out  as  a 
normal  basis  for  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America.  Finally,  the  President  is  requested 
to  seek  to  strengthen  cooperation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  encouraging  joint 
programs  of  technical  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment.  * 

6.  The  bill  prohibits  the  return  to  the 
United  States  for  commercial  sale  of  Amer¬ 
ican-made  military  firearms  (sec.  8  (m)). 

7.  The  World  Health  Organization  is  in¬ 
vited  to  initiate  studies  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  medical  research  and  related  programs 
(sec.  11  (b) ) . 

8.  Authority  is  provided  to  use  foreign 
currencies  accruing  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480)  to  collect,  translate, 
and  disseminate  scientific  and  technical  in¬ 
formation  and  to  support  scientific  activities 
overseas  (sec.  11  (b)). 

9.  Tighter  reporting  requirements  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  connection  with  congressional  use 
of  foreign  currencies  (sec.  9  (a) ) . 

10.  A  limit  of  50  percent  is  put  on  defense 
support,  technical  assistance,  special  assist¬ 
ance,  and  contingency  funds  which  can  be 
used  for  offshore  procurement,  and  then  only 
if  the  President  makes  specified  determina¬ 
tions  (sec. 9  (c) ) . 

11.  Officers  and  employees  of  the  United 
States  are  prohibited  from  accepting  com¬ 
pensation  or  other  benefits  from  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  (sec. 10  (a) ) . 

W:  The  method  of  financing  the  informa¬ 
tional  mediums  guaranty  program  is  revised 
and  put  on  a  longer  range  basis  (sec.  11  (b) ) . 

13.  There  is  created  the  post  of  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  replac¬ 
ing  the  present  position  of  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs  (sec.  11  (b) ). 
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14.  The  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act)  Is  amended  so  as  not 
to  prohibit  economic  or  financial  assistance 
to  any  nation,  except  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  China,  and  North  Korea,  when 
the  President  makes  certain  findings  (sec.  11 
(b)). 

15.  Increases  are  authorized  in  United 
States  contributions  to  the  Interparliamen- 


3.  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

The  President’s  message  requesting  this 
legislation  (H.  Doc.  338)  was  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  February  19,  1958.  On  the  same  day. 
Senators  Geeen  and  Wiley  introduced  the 
administration’s  draft  bill,  by  request,  as  S. 
3318  so  that  the  specific  proposals  would  be 
before  the  Senate  and  the  country  in  legis¬ 
lative  form. 

Between  March  19  and  April  2,  the  com¬ 
mittee  held  10  days  of  hearings  in  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  executive  session.  These  hearings 
have  been  published  after  deletion  of  clas¬ 
sified  material  from  the  executive  portions. 
Prom  the  administration,  the  committee 
heard,  among  others.  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles:  Secretary  of  Defense  Neil  Mc- 
Elroy;  Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twining,  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Gen.  Lauris 
Norstad,  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe;  Adm.  Felix  Stump,  Commander  in 
Chief,  Pacific;  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af¬ 
fairs;  and  James  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Director  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  committee  heard  34  pri¬ 
vate  citizens — all  of  those  who  had  requested 
an  opportunity  to  testify.  These  included 
representatives  of  such  organizations  as  the 
APU-CIO,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  and  the  General  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

The  committee  considered  the  bill  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  session  May  21,  22,  and  23,  and  on 
the  last  date  voted,  14  to  1,  to  report  H.  R. 
12181  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

4.  MUTUAL  SECURITY  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

It  is  now  10  years  since  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  reported,  and  the  Senate 
approved,  the  bill  which  launched  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan.  In  the  intervening  decade.  Con¬ 
gress  has  authorized  $54,5  billion  and 
appropriated  $49.0  billion  for  the  Marshall 
plan  and  successor  programs.  This  is  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  total  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States  over  the  same 
period. 

This  means  that,  over  the  last  decade,  the 
American  people  have  invested  in  these  vari¬ 
ous  programs  something  less  than  2  cents 


tary  Union,  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Con¬ 
ference,  and  the  International  Labor  Organ¬ 
ization  (sec.  11  (b)). 

16.  The  National  Commission  for  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization  is  authorized  to  ac¬ 
cept  gifts,  and  the  gifts  are  made  tax  deduct¬ 
ible  (sec.  11  (b) ). 


out  of  every  dollar  of  goods  and  services 
they  have  produced. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  remains 
convinced  today,  as  it  was  10  years  ago,  that 
this  investment  is  sound,  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest,  and  that  to  abandon  it 
would  be  “pennywise  and  pound  foolish.” 

The  committee  desires  to  emphasize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  activities  authorized  by  H.  R. 
12181  bear  little  resemblance  to  those  car¬ 
ried  6n  under  the  Marshall  plan.  As  the 
world  has  changed  since  1948,  so  has  the 
character  of  the  mutual  security  program 
changed  with  it.  The  program  has  remained 
static  only  in  the  sense  that  today,  as  10 
years  ago,  it  is  based  on  the  concept  of  col¬ 
lective  security,  the  premise  that  the  na? 
tlonal  interests  of  the  United  States  are 
served  by  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
other  free  and  independent  nations  in  the 
world. 

Nothing  has  happened  in  the  last  10  years 
to  impair  the  validity  of  this  premise.  What 
has  changed  is  not  the  requirements  of  the 
national  interest  but  the  actions  necessary 
to  meet  those  requirements.  These  changes 
have  been  reflected  in  the  annual  mutual 
security  acts  passed  by  Congress. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  designed 
to  achieve  specific  results  in  specific  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  European  NATO  countries,  it 
is  designed  to  augment,  in  a  minor  but  criti¬ 
cal  way,  local  defense  expenditures  in  order 
to  supply  advanced  weapons  and  to  provide 
other  increments  in  military  strength  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  possible.  The  strate¬ 
gic  force  objectives  toward  which  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  working  in  NATO  countries  are 
those  approved  by  NATO  itself  and  by  the 
United  States  Joint  Chiefs  of  fetaff. 

In  certain  countries  of  Asia — principally 
Korea,  Taiwan,  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  and 
Iran — the  object  of  the  program  is  likewise 
to  support  military  forces,  but  in  these 
countries  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  supply 
military  equipment  but  also  to  provide  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  make  the  support  of 
military  forces  possible. 

In  most  of  the  free  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America,  it  is  the  object  of 
the  program  to  promote  stability  and  to  in¬ 
duce  a  self-sustaining  rate  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  This  is  sought  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  technical  cooperation, 
through  special  assistance,  and  through 
loans  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

In  a  few  countries,  it  is  the  object  of  the 
program  to  secure  base  rights  for  American 


military  forces,  and  this  is  another  function 
of  special  assistance. 

All  of  these  objectives  are  clearly  in  our 
national  interest.  TTie  mUitary  forces  of 
NATO  and  of  our  allies  in  Asia  provide  the 
indispensable  shield  to  discourage  local  ag¬ 
gression  short  of  all-out  war.  The  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  countries 
serves  two  purposes.  It  gives  those  countries 
the  confidence  they  need  in  democratic,  as 
opposed  to  totalitarian,  processes,  and  it  pro¬ 
vides  Increased  opportunities  for  private 
American  trade  and  Investment.  The  avail¬ 
ability  of  foreign  bases  for  American  military 
forces  increases  the  striking  power  of  those 
forces  and  their  ability  to  defend  the  United 
States. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  an  in¬ 
dispensable  tool  for  the  accomplishment  of 
all  of  these  objectives.  It  has  accomplished 
great  things,  a  partial  list  of  which  would 
include  the  recovery  of  Europe,  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  NATO,  the  sustenance  of  Korea, 
Taiwan,  and  Vietnam.  It  has  also,  on  oc¬ 
casion,  been  used  clumsily.  But  a  carpenter 
does  not  throw  away  a  hammer  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  may  from  time  to  time  miss  the' 
nail  and  hit  his  thumb.  Neither  does  he 
trade  it  in  for  a  smaller  hammer.  If  he  did 
so,  his  mistakes  would  hurt  less,  but  it  would 
also  take  longer  to  drive  the  nail — and  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  drive  the  nail  at  all. 

If  there  were  no  mutual  security  program, 
there  would  obviously  be  no  mistakes  made 
in  administering  it.  If  there  were  a  smaller 
program,  the  mistakes  perhaps  would  not  be 
so  costly  in  monetary  terms.  But  in  either 
case,  the  results  would  likewise  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  diminished,  and  the  net  long¬ 
term  cost  increased. 

’The  committee  is  impressed  by  the  lack  of 
alternatives  offered  by  opponents  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program.  It  is  said  that  the 
American  people  cannot  afford  these  expendi¬ 
tures  abroad.  But  there  is  no  measure  of  the 
ultimate  cost  of  not  making  them — in  terms 
of  a  higher  defense  budget  at  home,  of  in¬ 
creasing  isolation  in  the  world,  and  of  loss 
of  world  leadership.  This  argument  like¬ 
wise  overlooks  the  fact  that  80  percent  of  the 
expenditures  are  not  made  abroad  at  all. 
’They  are  made  in  the  United  States.  And 
even  the  20  percent  which  is  spent  abroad 
in  the  first  instance  returns  to  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  foreign  purchases  of 
American  goods  and  services. 

It  is  said  that  our  allies  should  carry  a 
larger  share  of  the  load.  But  a  good  way  to 
persuade  them  to  carry  even  less  is  for  the 
United  States  to  shirk  its  responsibilities. 
And  surely  one  cannot  seriously  expect  a 
greater  effort  from  the  Koreans,  who  receive 
more  mutual  security  aid  than  any  other  peo¬ 
ple,  who  have  a  gross  national  product  of  $113 
per  capita,  and  whose  exports  pay  for  only  5 
percent  of  their  imports. 

It  is  said  that  we  could  get  more  for  less. 
But  it  is  not  said  how. 

It  is  said  that  aid  should  go  only  to  allies, 
to  nations  who  will  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
This  is  an  argument  for  all  or  nothing.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  insist  on  everything  frequently  wind 
up  with  nothing.  A  further  defect  in  this 
argument  is  that  genuine  independence,  even 
neutrality,  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  is  quite 
enough  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  the  committee  desires  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  impressive  evidence  gathered  in 
its  hearings  of  public  support  for  the  mutual  - 
security  program.  One  witness  declared, 
probably  without  great  exaggeration,  that  a 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
were  represented  through  the  organizations 
which  testified  in  favor  of  the  program.  The 
statements  of  only  two  of  these  organizationV 
need  be  quoted  here. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  said; 


Mutual-secvrily  authorization,  fiscal  year  1959 


Note.— Section  numbers  refer  to  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended. 

Administration 

autliorization 

request 

House  bill 

Senate  com¬ 
mittee  bill 

$1,  800, 000, 000 

$1,  040,  000,  000 

}  $2,  400, 000, 000 

835, 000. 000  . 

775,  000. 000 

142.  000,  000 

1.50,  000,  000 

150. 000, 000 

20,  (X)0,  000 

20,  000,  (KK) 

20,  (MH),  000 

COO 

1,500,  000 

I.  fiOO,  000 

212.000,000 

18,5,  000,  000 

212;  000,  000 

200,  000.  000 

100,  000,  000 

200,  (X)0,  000 

1,200,  00(1 

1.200.  000 

1,2(H),  000 

H,  fiOO,  {M)0 

8,  600,  000 

H,  0(KI,  000 

11,000,  (X)0 

11,000,  (XIO 

11,000.000 

2.'),  00(»,  000 

2.5, 000, 000 

25,  000,  000 

2,  100,  OOO 

2,  100,  000 

2,  KKI,  000 

1,000,000 

1,  000,  000 

1,(H)0,  000 

33,  000,  000 

33,  000,  000 

31,000,000 

5,  500,  000 

5,  500,  000 

5,  .500,  000 

.....  . . . - . . 

3, 297,  900, 000 

2,  958, 900,  000 

3, 068,' 900,  000 
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"Congress  should  support  the  mutual- 
security  program  as  an  Instrument  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  dedicated  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of — 

"  ( a )  Security  for  the  United  States  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  free  world. 

"(b)  The  development  of  the  economic 
resomces  and  the  living  standards  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  free  world  through  cooperation 
and  self-help. 

"(c)  The  encouragement  of  responsible 
political  freedom  and  stability. 

“(d)  The  fulfillment  of  the  traditional 
humanitarian  aspirations  of  our  people.” 

And  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
CoMress  of  Industrial  Organizations  said : 

"Every  relevant  consideration — our  own 
domestic  economic  situation,  the  minimum 
requirements  to  assure  economic  growth  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries,  the  urgent 
need  to  enhance  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the  free  world  against  the  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  encroachment  of  the  Soviet  bloc — all 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  an  adequate  for¬ 
eign-aid  program.” 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  endorses 
these  statements  and  commends  them  to  the 
Senate  and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago,  in  the  debate  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1956,  I  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  adopted 
as  the  concluding  language  of  that  year’s 
authorization  bill.  We  hoped  it  would 
bring  new  light  and  ^jromise  to  our  for¬ 
eign-aid  program.  It  amounted  to  an 
invitation  to  the  administration  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  broad  rethinking  and  rescaling 
of  its  foreign-aid  program  in  preparing 
future  requests.  The  amendment  spe¬ 
cifically  said : 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
preparation  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
the  President  should  take  fully  into  account 
the  desirability  of  affirmatively  promoting 
the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped 
countries,  both  as  a  means  of  effectively 
counteracting  the  increased  political  and 
economic  emphasis  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
and  as  a  means  of  promoting  fundamental 
American  foreign  policy  objectives  of  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  self-determination  and 
independence.  , 

In  adopting  this  amendment,  the  Con¬ 
gress  dlearly  envisioned  the  possibility  of 
a  solemn  summons  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  to  understand  the  magnitude  of 
I  the  economic  challenge  which  the  Soviet 
Union  has  thrown  out  to  us.  Some  of 
us,  at  least,  hoped  for  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  that  would 
rouse  the  American  people  to  support  an 
ambitious,  bqld,  imaginatively  devised 
and  roundly  proportioned  foreign-aid 
program  that  would  measure  up  to  the 
demands  and  opportunities  of  the  times. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  did  not  rise  to  this  occasion. 
The  basic  rethinking  and  formulation  of 
far-reaching  proposals  still  need  to  be 
made.  We  are  proceeding ,  again  with 
well-motivated  but,  I  suggest,  haphazard 
and  inadequate  measures  in  a  world  in 
which  all  life  is  constantly  in  danger,  in 
which  freedom  everywhere  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost,  in  which  democratic  ideals 
are  being  submerged,  and  in  which  the 
United  States  itself  is  facing  severe  com¬ 
petition  for  leadership. 

The  newspapers  of  the  Nation  are 
filled  with  stories  and  articles  about  the 
proportions  of  the  Soviet  economic  of¬ 
fensive.  In  fact,  in  yesterday’s  news¬ 
papers  I  commented  to  the  effect  that 


the  Soviet  Union  has  shifted  its  em¬ 
phasis  from  a  military  to  an  economic 
offensive.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Soivet  Union  will  entertain,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  will  agree  to  certain  limited 
disarmament  proposals — simply  because 
the  Soviet  Union  hopes  to  have  the 
American  people  lower  their  guard.  The 
Soviet  Union  feels  that  by  reducing  some 
of  the  military  tension,  the  United  States 
may  very  well  reduce  some  of  its  eco¬ 
nomic  activities. 

Our  basic  error,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
been  our  failure  to  consider  foreign  aid 
and  mutual  security  in  the  broad  con¬ 
text  of  overall  foreign  policy.  A  total 
challenge  from  a  totalitarian  society 
demands  a  broad  response  from,  and 
total  commitment  by,  our  own  free 
society. 

Instead,  world  develdpments  continue 
to  unfold  in  an  almost  daily  revelation 
of  defeats  for  American  influence  and 
setbacks  for  our  prestige  abroad. 

We  find  ourselves  threatened  by  our 
arch  rival  at  our  own  game — overseas 
investment,  trade,  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance.  The  Soviets  appar¬ 
ently  have  correctly  appraised  the  world¬ 
wide  social,  political,  and  economic  revo¬ 
lution  abroad,  and  have  determined  to 
capitalize  on  it. 

In  this  overall  contest  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  are  gradually  becoming  aware 
that  we  face  several  important  handi¬ 
caps.  Without  wishing  to  appear  un¬ 
duly  pessimistic,  I  would  like  to  list  these 
handicaps  as  I  see  them. 

First,  militarily,  as  was  pointed  out 
this  morning  by  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and  as  was  pointed 
out  last  Thursday  in  a  splendid,  well- 
document  address  in  the  Senate  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
we  have  slipped  behind  the  Soviets  in 
concentrating  on  the  mpst  important  new 
weapon,  the  ICBM,  so  that  we  can  no 
longer  negotiate  on  a  basis  of  military 
balance. 

Second.  We  are  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  success  in  our  own  racial  adjustments 
in  a  world  where  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  colored  and  are  acutely  sensitive 
to  discrimination. 

■Third.  We  are  handicapped  by  our  ap¬ 
parent  unwillingness  or  inability  to  make 
our  economic  system  provide  expanding 
opportunity  for  all  of  our  people.  The 
rate  of  growth  of  industrial  production 
in  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  more  than 
twice  the  best  United  States  rate  since 
1920,  and  this  differential  has  been 
frightfully  magnified  by  our  current  de¬ 
cline. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  cost  of 
this  economic  recession  has  been  a  cost 
not  only  in  tenns  of  the  economy,  but 
also  in  terms  of  international  prestige. 
The  cost  of  our  economic  recession  is  felt 
in  every  market  in  the  world,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  raw  me  ’  erials  markets. 

It  was  not  simply  by  accident  that  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  was 
the  recipient  of  abuse  and  insults  on  his 
trip  to  Latin  America.  It  happened  that 
his  trip  came  at  a  time  when  the  prices 
of  raw  materials  purchased  by  the  United 
States  were  at  a  very  low  point  and  the 
economies  of  some  of  our  sister  republics 
to  the  south  were  facing  serious  diffi¬ 
culty. 


Fourth.  We  are  handicapped  by  what 
Professor  Galbraith  calls  our  affluent, 
consumer-oriented  production  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  a  centrally-directed  economic 
system  capable  of  ruthless  allocation  of 
any  desired  portion  of  resources  to  inter¬ 
national  aims. 

Fifth.  We  are  handicapped  by  a  mis¬ 
placement  of  affection  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
clings  so  closely  to  a  particular  pro- 
Western  leader  as  to  make  him  suspect 
to  his  own  people;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  Venezuela,  assists,  lauds,  and 
succors  a  dictatorial  leader  until  his  de¬ 
posers  riot  against  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Our  reluctance  to  make  a  firm 
commitment  to  one-world  economics  has 
handicapped  us  in  trade  with  producing 
nations.  Anarchy  in  commodity  prices, 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  grow¬ 
ing  nationalism  in  trade  practices  in  this 
country  are  driving  our  friends  to  seek 
other  ties. 

Seventh.  We  are  handicapped  by  al¬ 
lowing  ourselves  to  become  identified  in 
many  areas  with  the  opponents  of  social 
and  national  revolution  in  the  newly 
awakening  coimtries  of  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  and  Asia.  I  believe  that  within 
the  past  2  weeks,  this  handicap  was 
properly  and  pointedly  referred  to  and 
commented  upon  by  none  other  than  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Eighth.  Our  banker’s  approach  to 
world  competition  has  held  us  back  in 
granting  long-term  credits  to  countries 
because  we  could  not  be  assured  of  the 
safety  and  interest  we  expect  from  do¬ 
mestic  loans.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets 
are  charging  2  or  2^2  percent  on  loans, 
compared  to  our  4V^  or  5  percent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  yet  really  to  get  ourselves  in  the 
frame  of  mind  of  being  the  world’s 
greatest  creditor  nation.  We  have  yet 
really  to  understand  fully  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  being  an  international  leader 
in  the  field  of  economic  development  and 
financial  assistance.  That  was  pointed 
up  not  long  ago  by  the  fact  that  today 
•  our  British  friends  actually  do  more 
world  financing  than  does  the  United 
States,  despite  the  condition  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  economy  and  the  British  Treasm'y. 

Ninth.  We  are  handicapped  by  our 
own  complacency  and  smugness.  Our 
official  view  often  seems  to  be  that 
everyone  automatically  wants  liberty, 
and  that  time,  therefore,  is  on  our  side, 
in  that  the  backward  nations  will  auto¬ 
matically  reject  communism  and  will 
adopt  capitalistic  democracy.  However, 
we  have  seen  that  this  does  not  always 
occur  automatically.. 

Tenth.  We  are  handicapped  by  an  in¬ 
sistence  on  forcing  a  great  deal  of  mili¬ 
tary  aid  on  nations  whose  economies 
thereby  are  twisted  and  whose  economic 
growth  may  be  thwarted  or  delayed, 
thus  making  them  even  riper  targets  for 
Kremlin  imperialism. 

Mr.  President,  the  difficulties  that  we 
face  help  to  make  Khrushchev  confident 
of  the  disintegration  of  the  free  world. 
But  I,  for  one,  despite  my  listing  of  these 
difficulties,  am  not  ready  to  concede  de¬ 
feat.  I  am  not  ready  to  concede  that 
our  economic  system  is  so  weak  or  our 
people  so  flabby  that  we  cannot  face  up 
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to  this  new  dimension  of  world  prob¬ 
lems. 

America  has  a  gi-eat  sufficiency  of  re¬ 
sources  of  every  kind — raw  materials, 
productive  capacity  from  farm  and  fac¬ 
tory,  ideas,  organizing  ability,  courage, 
and  self-sacrifice.  If  we  really  wanted 
to,  we  could  overwhelm  the  Soviet  Union 
in  an  effort  to  raise  living  standards 
without  sacrificing  the  human  dignity 
and  freedom  necessary  to  make  the  good 
life,  once  attained,  worth  living. 

No,  Mr.  President:  for  us  the  question 
is  not  one  of  shortage 'of  resources  or 
shoi'tage  of  money.  Our  Nation  is  still 
the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Instead,  our  problem  is  one  of  organ¬ 
izing  and  marshaling  all  our  resources 
behind  a  sound  program,  with  clearly 
defined  objectives.  This  marshaling 
can  be  done  if  someone  will  provide  the 
standard  around  which  people  can  rally. 
This  is  the  leadership  the  people  have 
a  right  to  expect.  Indeed,  they  have  a 
right  to  expect  it  from  the  President; 
it  can  come  from  no  one  else. 

As  was  said  earlier  today  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] — and  I 
listened  with  great  interest  to  his  brief 
remarks,  which  were  both  moving  and 
eloquent — today  all  that  is  lacking  in 
this  country  is  the  will  to  get  the  job 
done. 

The  American  people  are  no  more  in¬ 
different  than  their  leadership;  they  are 
no  more  unwilling  to  move  than  their 
leadership.  They  look  to  Washington — 
to  Congress,  but  to  the  President  in  par¬ 
ticular,  for  direction  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  What  we  need  is,  not  more 
money,  not  more  resources,  but  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  understandable,  with 
clearly  defined  objectives,  and  someone 
to  “call  the  signals”  and  get  the  job  done. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  at  a  disadvanatge.  By  means  of 
statements  of  legislative  intent  in  com¬ 
mittee  reports  and  by  indicating  dis¬ 
satisfaction  through  cutting  the  budget 
here  and  augmenting  it  there.  Congress 
can  prod  and  push.  But  the  administra¬ 
tion  must  provide  the  pull  and  the  di¬ 
rection  and  do  the  steering  from  its 
position  at  the  front,  if  we  are  to  get  our 
foreign  affairs  cart  out  of  the  mud  and 
rolling  along  the  highroad  again. 

II 

In  the  area  of  mutual  security,  as  in 
other  areas  of  foi'eign  policy,  my  attitude 
and  approaches  have  been  stated  on 
many  previous  occasions.  Let  me  review 
briefly  my  suggestions: 

First.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  both  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  of  foreign  economic  aid. 
Our  effort  must  not  be  circumscribed  by 
any  standard  of  what  we  spent  last  year 
or  the  year  before  or  by  what  the  book¬ 
keepers  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in¬ 
dependently  consider  permissible.  In¬ 
stead,  our  efforts  must  be  based  upon 
utility  and  need. 

The  authoritative  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  study  project  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  maximum  capital 
investment  which  could  be  effectively 
utilized  in  underdeveloped  countries  is 
approximately  $2,500  million  a  year.  I 


repeat  those  are  the  economic-aid  funds 
which  are  needed  and  can  be  used.  It  is 
my  conviction  that,  of  this  amormt,  the 
United  States  could  well  supply  approxi;:,. 
mately  $1,500  million,  in  addition  to  ex¬ 
ports  of  our  agricultural  commodity  , 
abrmdance.  The  balance  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  our  allies  and  our  friends  irtir 
areas  of  the  world  where  considerable 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  exist. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Pi’esident, 
that  I  have  repeatedly  recommended 
that  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance 
have  a  new  sense  of  direction,  and  that 
its  existence  should  not  merely  be  pred¬ 
icated  upon  military  defense.  Our 
Government  should  give  leadership,  ad¬ 
vice,  and  counsel  to  our  friends  in  the 
Western  Alliance,  and  should  urge  them 
to  pool  their  capital  resources  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  assistance. 

Surely  the  great  West  German  Repub¬ 
lic,  with  a  sound  currency  and  with  a 
phenomenal  recovery  since  World  War 
II,  can  make  a  substantial  contribution 
in  this  area.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  other  nations  within  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Alliance  could,  if  called 
upon,  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  a  broad  free  world  eco¬ 
nomic  program — a  multilateral  eco¬ 
nomic  program. 

One  of  the  real  problems  we  face,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  desire  to  go  it  alone — 
to  do  everything  ourselves,  to  have  the 
entire  program  designed,  produced,  and 
delivered  “U.  S.  A.” 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  needs  to  include  within 
it  specific  authorization  for  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  economic  assistance  in  multi¬ 
lateral  international  regional  economic 
developments. 

I  tried  to  get  such  an  amendment  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bill.  It  was,  regrettably, 
rejected.  I  think  that  was  a  mistake. 
The  rejection  was  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  ample  authority  in  existing 
law.  If  there  is,  then  I  ask  that  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  exercise  present  authority  by 
calling  upon  other  nations  to  join  with 
us  in  a  broad,  overall  economic  offensive 
and  economic  development  program 
wherein  others  share  in  these  privileges 
and  responsibilities,  and  that  we  our¬ 
selves  do  not  attempt  to  do  it  alone. 

Second.  We  should  greatly  expand 
available  loan  funds.  The  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  a  promising  development 
compared  with  what  has  gone  before  in 
financing  overseas  projects.  Personally, 

I  suspect  that  however  much  the  Loan 
Fund  is  expanded,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
meet  a  still  faster-expanding  market  for 
loans  abroad.  I  think  we  must  find  a 
way  to  tap  private  and  corporate  sources 
for  this  purpose.  Perhaps  this  could  be 
done  through  various  kinds  of  guaran¬ 
ties. 

I  remind  my  fellow  Americans  that 
private  American  capital  is  not  really 
being  put  to  work  in  the  great  struggle 
with  communistic  state  capitalism.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  all  the  resources  of  the 
nation — in  fact,  all  the  resources  of  the 
Soviet  empire  and  of  her  satellites — can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  any  one  single  ob¬ 
jective.  In  the  Soviet  Union  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  everything.  The  government  is 
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the  state.  The  economy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  government.  The  profits  of  in¬ 
dustry  are  in  the  hands  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  abiilty  of  the  government  to 
raise  money  is  limited  only  by  the  police 
authority,  the  power,  and  the  force  of 
the  state. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the 
Government  is  but  a  part  of  the  system, 
thank  goodness.  In  America  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  raises  revenue  by  taxes.  Some 
persons  think  present  taxes  are  confis¬ 
catory.  Others  feel  they  are  very  high. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  Govel’nment  of 
the  United  States  does  not  own  or  con¬ 
trol  the  American  economy.  Nor  should 
it. 

Surely  we  should  have  the  cooperation 
and  the  pai’ticipation  of  private  sectors 
of  our  economy.  This  means  private  in¬ 
vestment,  and  the  Government  must 
unite  in  a  clearly  defined  program  for  a 
free  world  economic  effort.  This  we  do 
not  have  today.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  spends  its  time  and  ener¬ 
gies  on  Government  projects.  In  the 
meantime  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  properly  harness 
the  great  voluntary  efforts,  the  great 
voluntary  strength  of  the  Nation,  the 
great  forces  of  freedom  in  the  private 
economy,  by  having  them  contribute  to 
our  overall  foreign  policy. 

I  say  again  we  must  find  a  way  to 
incorporate,  to  correlate,  and  to  tap 
private  and  corporate  sources  for  this 
broad  program  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  I  suggest  that  it  might  be  done 
through  various  types  of  Government 
guaranties.  But,  more  important,  the 
Government  must  have  a  purpose,  it 
must  have  an  objective  it  seeks  to  ful¬ 
fill,  and  leadership  that  can  be  used  to 
attain  the  objective  in  a  challenging 
manner. 

Third.  On  the  other  hand,  loans  will 
never  suffice  by  themsefves,  although  I 
prefer  them.  ^  considerable  grant  pro¬ 
gram  will  continue  to  be  necessary, 
especially  for  those  underdeveloped 
countries  where  a  scarcity  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  skills  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  even  plan  development  proj¬ 
ects  that  are  worthy  of  receiving  credits. 

Fourth.  Many  of  our  grants  and  loans 
of  foreign  aid  should  be  through  multi¬ 
lateral  arrangements  of  international  or¬ 
ganizations.  By  operating  in  this  way 
we  could  allay  the  suspicions  of  selfish 
aggrandizement  and  colonialism.  We 
should  expand  present  regional  develop¬ 
ment  agencies  and  foster  new  ones  like 
the  Middle  East  Development  Agency, 
which  I  have  repeatedly  proposed,  and 
which,  by  the  way,  receives  considerable 
support  from  many  governments.  We 
should  retreat  from  our  opposition  to  a 
United  Nations  capital  assistance  fund — 
the  SUNFED  idea  is  not  dead.  What  it 
lacks  is  the  energizing  hand  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Government. 

I  repeat,  as  we  continue  to  expend  our 
resources  in  foreign  aid,  it  is  nothing 
short  of  mismanagement  and  poor  judg¬ 
ment  to  fail  to  mobilize  the  assistance 
of  other  countries,  through  the  United 
Nations  or  other  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  over  and  beyond  the  World  Bank 
or  the  International  Development  Fund. 

Fifth.  We  must  ask  no  immediate  po¬ 
litical  returns  for  our  international  as- 
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sistance.  It  is  not  wrong  to  expect  that 
long-term  results  of  international  sta¬ 
bility  and  increased  trade  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  flow  from  building  up  the  econ¬ 
omies  and  social  systems  of  now-back¬ 
ward  nations.  But  expecting  these 
proud  new  countries  to  assume  the  pos¬ 
ture  of  political  satellites,  mimicking  us 
in  internal  government,  and  parroting 
our  foreign  policy,  is  too  much  to  expect. 
I  trust  we  do  not  expect  it. 

The  Soviets  have  bragged  about  aid 
without  strings,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  imtil  just  recently  kept  their  aid 
remarkably  free  from  visible  conditions. 
Now  their  pique  at  Yugoslavia  has  ex¬ 
posed  their  impatient,  grasping  hands. 
We  should  exploit  this  grave  tactical 
error  by  publicizing  it,  but  not  by  imi¬ 
tating  it. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  as  we  in  the 
Senate  consider  economic  aid,  that  with 
all  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  with  all  the 
risks  attached  to  it,  and  with  all  the 
doubts  that  have  accompanied  such  aid, 
at  this  juncture  of  history  Yugoslavia 
remains  a  major  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  American  economic  aid 
has  been  of  considerable  help  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  effect  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  so-called  revisionists  of 
and  deviationists  from  Communist  ide¬ 
ology  in  Yugoslavia  are  causing  grave 
concern  to  the  leaders  of  communism  as 
far  away  as  China.  There  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  the  reason  for  the 
utmost  secrecy  in  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  China  was  that 
Yugoslav  developments  have  caused 
great  unrest  in  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  supported  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  granted  in  the  discretion  of 
our  President,  simply  because  it  was  a 
risk  worth  taking.  I  would  be  the  last 
one  to  say  it  will  pay  off  eventually.  I 
do  not  know.  Many  things  in  life  do  not 
work  out  the  way  we  plan.  But  I  sub¬ 
mit  we  will  make  no  progress  by  stand¬ 
ing  like  an  immovable  object,  by  stand¬ 
ing  inflexible,  and  displaying  flexibility 
only  when  we  at  times  buiY  our  heads  in 
the  sand. 

Our  responsibility  today  is  to  attempt 
to  encourage  not  only  the  underde¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  world  and  not  only 
the  new  nations,  but  also  the  eastern 
countries  of  Europe,  to  maintain  a  kind 
of  autonomy  or  national  independence. 
To  be  sure,  this  necessarily  will  be  social¬ 
istic  and  perhaps  communistic.  That, 
of  course,  I  do  not  like,  for  it  does  not 
pi'ovide  what  I  believe  to  be  sound  stand¬ 
ards  of  government  or  economics.  But 
I  say  that  to  have  relatively  autonomous, 
quasi-independent  Communist  states  in 
Eastern  Europe  is  a  much  more  desirable 
situation  than  to  have  those  countries 
under  the  complete  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Anything  we  can  do  to 
encourage  such  a  limited  type  of  free¬ 
dom  and  limited  type  of  mobility  and 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  eastern 
states  in  Europe  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  peace  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  this  leads  directly  to  my 
next  point,  which  is: 


Sixth.  There  should  be.  In  my  mind,  a 
separation  of  military  aid  from  economic 
aid.  There  should  be  a  clear  identifica¬ 
tion  of  what  part  of  our  tremendous 
overseas  effort  is  an  extension  of  our 
military  activity  and  what  part — and  a 
much  smaller  part  it  is — is  actually  going 
to  assist  other  nations  to  build  up  their 
economies  and  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  modern  technological  world. 

I  really  regret  that  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  did  not 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  myself  to 
separate  the  defense  funds  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  funds.  I  know  the  present  Presid¬ 
ing  Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire], 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to  ac¬ 
complish  such  an  , objective,  namely, 
separating  the  military  aid  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  That  is,  to  me,  an  amend¬ 
ment  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  President,  our  greatest  need,  as 
I  stated  at  the  outset,  is  to  treat  foreign 
aid  as  one  aspect  of  our  total  interna¬ 
tional  effort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
would  be  better  off  if  we  stopped  calling 
it  foreign  aid.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  an  international  peace  and  de¬ 
velopment  fund.  We  are  not  aiding  for¬ 
eigners.  We  are  attempting  to  build  a 
world  in  which  our  economy,  our  countrjg 
and  our  people  can  live  in  peace  and 
security.  The  greatest  misfortune  in 
recent  years,  in  teiins  of  semantics  or  in 
terminology,  has  been  the  calling  of  the 
mutual-security  program  a  foreign-aid 
program.  It  is  not  a  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  at  all.  The  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram  is  exactly  what  its  title  indicates — 
a  program  for  mutual  security. 

The  United  States  has  more  to  gain 
from  the  program  than  has  any  other 
nation.  The  American  economy  needs 
markets.  We  cannot  sell  American 
goods  to  people  who  are  without  any 
means  to  purchase  the  goods.  We  can¬ 
not  sell  American  goods  in  a  world  which 
is  barren  of  capital.  The  only  way  to 
obtain  capital  is  to  build  it,  to  make  it, 
or  to  earn  it.  That  takes  time.  There¬ 
fore,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  we  would 
be  much  better  advised  to  look  upon  the 
particular  program  of  mutual  security 
as  an  international  peace  and  develop¬ 
ment  program  of  long  duration. 

Our  real  difficulty  is  that  we  have  tried 
to  fool  ourselves.  In  fact,  our  own  politi¬ 
cal  leaders  have  tried  to  fool  us  by  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  program  “might  come 
to  an  end  next  year.”  I  have  heard  that 
statement  year  after  year. 

I  repeat,  one  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
present  administration,  made  when  it 
first  came  into  office,  was -the  assurance 
it  kept  giving  the  American  people  tnat 
the  mutual-security  program  would  taper 
off  and  that  it  might  soon  come  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live,  if  we  draw  some  of  these 
programs  to  an  end,  we  shall  lose  to  and 
be  defeated  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
development  of  national  economies. 

We  need  a  world,  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
once  said,  which  is  safe  for  democracy. 


We  have  a  democracy.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  instrument  of  social  order.  This 
democracy  of  ours  cannot  live  in  a  world 
of  famine,  of  disease,  of  pestilence,  of 
tension,  of  hatred,  and  of  bitterness. 
This  democracy  of  ours  needs  to  have  a 
political,  social,  and  economic  climate  in 
which  free  men  can  live  and  act  decently, 
honorably,  and  creatively. 

What  we  are  seeking  through  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  mutual  security  is  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  the  creation  and  the 
building  of  such  a  political,  social,  and 
economic  order.  I  submit,  Mr.  President, 
that,  while  the  program  may  be  costly, 
it  would  be  much  more  costly  not  to 
pursue  it.  It  is  costly  to  take  care  of  one’s 
health,  but  it  is  more  costly  to  suffer  the 
ravages  of  disease. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  through 
mutual  security — and  what,  I  believe  we 
have  failed  to  do  in  adequate  quantity  or 
quality — is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the 
kind  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
structure  in  which  free  institutions  can 
live  and  can,  we  trust,  flourish. 

Mr.  President,  it  cannot  be  said  too 
often  that  foreign  policy  must  be  pur¬ 
sued  on  many  fronts.  If  we  fail  on  one 
front  our  entire  entei’prise  may  fail.  We 
must  begin  by  enunciating  a  consistent 
policy  which  is  truly  realistic  and  based 
unashamedly  on  American  ideals  and 
American  interest.  Then  we  must  pur¬ 
sue  the  policy  with  a  flexibility  of  ap¬ 
proach.  We  must  undertake  to  provide 
adequate  capital  for  development 
abroad  and  give  the  technical  and  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  needed  to  make  it 
effective. 

We  need  long-tei-m  planning,  Mr. 
President.  Another  weakness  in  the 
mutual  security  program  of  the  years 
gone  by  is  that  we  have  planned  these 
projects  year  by  year.  I  charge  on  this 
floor  that  we  have  wasted  millions  of 
dollars  because  we  have  not  had  long¬ 
term  planning  and  long-term  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  mutual  security. 

We  must  continue  to  expand  and  lib¬ 
eralize  trade  opportunities  so  that  free 
nations  can  develop  their  most  natural 
economies.  One  of  the  amendments 
which  has  been  presented  for  our  con¬ 
sideration  provides  that  in  case  the 
United  States  should  raise  tariffs  and 
the  raising  of  such  tariffs  should  cause 
some  injury  to  other  nations,  we  in  turn 
would  provide  such  other  nations  with 
free  food.  We  would  share  with  them  *  { 
our  abundance  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  goes 
further.  It  provides  for  help  to  those 
countries  economically. 

My  suggestion  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  should  try  to  have  reciprocal  trade, 
looking  to  the  lowering  of  tariffs.  Then 
if  such  a  national  policy  and  program 
should  adversely  affect  any  American  in- 
dustix  any  American  worker,  or  any 
American  community,  our  Government 
should  help  the  American  worker,  the 
American  community,  or  the  American 
industry  by  a  kind  of  redevelopment  pro¬ 
gram.  This  would  provide  for  our  own 
people  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  provide  for  markets 
and  trade. 
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To  raise  tariffs  is  t6  invite  retaliation. 

I  say  to  this  distinguished  body  that  if 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should,  unfortunately,  engage  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  raising  tariffs,  we  would  give  to 
the  Soviet  Union  new  allies.  We  might 
thereby  vei-y  well  give  to  the  Soviet 
Union  a  weapon  much  more  effective  in 
the  cold  war  than  any  kind  of  missile  or 
rocket. 

I  serve  notice  upon  my  colleagues  that 
there  will  be  no  wavering  whatsoever  on 
the  part  of  this  Senator  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  comes  to  consider  the  reciprocal 
trade  bill.  Sm-ely,  a  foreign  trade  pro¬ 
gram  has  a  cost,  but  the  cost  of  an  ef¬ 
fective  trade  program  is  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  returning  to  the  old  course 
of  protectionism. 

The  19th  century  is  gone.  We  are 
more  than  halfway  through  the  20th 
century.  I  see  no  reason  to  go  back 
and  garb  ourselves  in  the  political  and 
economic  habiliments  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  when  we  are  now  in  the  space  and 
atomic  age. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  we  must 
continue  to  expand  and  liberalize  trade 
opportunities,  so  that  frefe  nations  may 
develop  their  natural  economies.  We 
need  to  accompany  all  of  this  with  well 
supported  and  imaginative  information, 
to  insure  that  we  are  maximizing  our 
gains.  If  we  should  be  weak  or  fail 
entirely  on  any  of  these  fronts,  the  oth¬ 
ers  will  be  weak,  and  all  our  foreign 
policy-  objectives  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

In  line  with  these  views,  it  is  obvious 
that  I  would  prefer  a  stronger  and  more 
far-reaching  mutual  security  bill  than 
the  one  before  us.  However,  the  bill  has 
many  virtues.  I  shall  support  it  vigor¬ 
ously.  I  want  the  administration  to 
support  it,  too.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
any  wavering,  such  as  I  read  about  in 
the  newspapers.  On  one  day  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  will  support  every  part  of  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee, 
including  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy].  Then  newspaper,  stories,  to 
which  I  shall  refer  further,  begin  to 
appear,  indicating  a  modification  of  that 
attitude.  This  morning  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  i©  the  Washington  Post  an  article 
entitled  “Red  Bloc  Aid  Loses  Support.” 

The  administration,  yesterday  let  it  be 
known  on  Capitol  Hill  that  it  will  no  longer 
support  the  Kennedy  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  permit  economic  aid  to 
some  Communist  countries. 

Also  this  morning,  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “State  Caves  In,”  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

'  I  say  most  respectfully,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation,  that  I  want  to  know 
just  where  the  captain  of  the  team  is 
to  be  when  the  ball  game  starts.  I  want 
to  know  whether  the  members  of  the 
team  are  going  to  block  and  tackle,  or 
whether  someone  is  going  to  walk  into 
the  stands  and  watch  the  game,  while  the 
rest  of  us  are  being  batted  around. 

If  the  administration  wants  a  foreign-  • 
aid  bill  like  the  one- which  has  been  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee,  there  is  one 
way  to  get  it.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Director  of  the  International  i 


Cooperation  Administration  should  say, 
in  chorus  and  singly,  that  they  stand  be¬ 
hind  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  that 
they  want  every  supporter  of  mutual  se¬ 
curity  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  appeal  to  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  first 
of  all,  to  repudiate  the  stories  which  have 
appeared  in  the  morning  newspapers  as 
to  the  wavering  of  the  administration, 
and,  secondly,  to  enunciate  their  active 
support.  If  the  President  will  be  half  as 
firm  in  connection  with  this  program  as 
he  has  been  in  connection  with  Pentagon 
reorganization,  there  will  be  many  more 
firm  spines  in  Congress.  There  will  be 
less  weaving  and  bobbing  around,  and 
more  straightforward  marching  up  to  the 
line  to  cast  votes  in  support  of  the 
pending  measure. 

Let  no  one  misunderstand  me.  The 
bill  which  we  have  before  us  is  not  what 
I  would  call  a  very  progressive,  aggres¬ 
sive,  or  comprehensive  program.  But 
efforts  are  being  made  to  weaken  it  rather 
than  to  strengthen  it.  I  repeat  that  I 
believe  it  represents  progress  in  some 
areas  toward  a  better  approach  to  foreign 
aid.  The  bill  has  many  virtues.  I  note 
the  presence  in  the  Chamber  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff.  I  wish  to  compliment 
both  of  them  upon  a  masterful  handling 
of  the  bill,  and  for  dedication  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  The  Chief  of  Staff  and  his 
associates  have  done  a  magnificant  job 
in  the  preparation  of  the  report,  which, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  one  of  the  best 
reports  we  have  ever  had  in  support  of  a 
bill  of  this  kind. 

I  think  the  bill  pending  bill  is  the  best 
single  mutual-security  bill  we  have  had 
for  years.  It  was  given  careful  atten¬ 
tion,  after  extensive  hearings,  and  ex¬ 
haustive  and  comprehensive  study. 

HEALTH  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  one  particular  aspect  of  the  bill  in 
which  I  have  a  particular  interest.  It  is 
an  aspect  to  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  contribute  by  virtue  of  two  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  been  included  in  the 
bill  at  my  initiative. 

I  refer  to  the  amendments  on  interna¬ 
tional  health  which  are  found  on  pages 
61,  62,  and  63  of  H.  R.  12181,  as  revised. 

One  of  these  amendments  adds  a  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  World  Health  Organization 
membership  act.  In  this  new  section, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Congress  declare 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
“continue  and  strengthen  mutual  efforts 
among  the  nations  for  research  against 
diseases  such  as  heart  disease  and  can¬ 
cer.”  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the 
World  Health  Organization  is  invited  to 
“initiate  studies  looking  toward  the 
strengthening  of  research  and  related 
programs  against  heart  disease,  cancer, 
and  other  diseases  common  to  mankind 
or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the 
globe.” 

nfhk  purpose  of  a  second  amendment 
nf  mine,  accepted  by  the  committee,  is 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  Public  Law  480 
funds  for  the  collection,  collating,  ab¬ 
stracting,  and  translating  of  scientific 
information  overseas. 
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Moreover,  this  amendment  provides 
that  such  activities  ■  shall  include  “pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  of  scientific  coopera- 
;  tion  between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  such  as  coordinated  research 
against  diseases  common  to  all  of  man¬ 
kind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of 
the  globe.” 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  two  amendments 
will  be  to  authorize  increased  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  in  medical  research 
’  and  to  provide  a  source  of  funds  to  cari-y 
^t  out,  as  well  as  to  make  available  other 
scientific  information.  ^ 

\  I  was  present  at  the  World-  Health 
Organization’s  10th  commemorative  ses¬ 
sion  at  Minneapolis  when  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  representing  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  delivered  a  fine 
address  in  which  he  outlined  some  of 
these  same  suggestions.  I  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  talking  with  Dr.  Eisenhower  and 
assuring  him  that  in  the  Senate  we  were 
supporting  the  mutual  security  program 
which  he  laid  before  the  World  Health 
Organization  as  a  policy  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  you  should  have  been 
there  to  see  how  the  faces  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  lighted  up  when  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  through  the  spokes¬ 
man  for  our  President,  did  not  merely 
review  the  past,  did  not  spend  time  ad¬ 
monishing  Congress,  but  spent  his  lim¬ 
ited  time  making  a  new  proposal. 

We  have  been  strong  on  rebuttal,  and 
short  on  the  afSrmative.  I  quickly 
walked  up  to  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
after  his  speech  before  that  assembly, 
and  extended  to  him  the  warm  hand  of 
fellowship  and  commendation  for  speak- 
,lng  out  affirmatively  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  what  is  required. 
There  was  a  new  spirit  in  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Up  to  that  point  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gates  had  been  saying  that  they  wanted 
to  wage  a  worldwide  war  on  smallpox. 
There  had  been  discussion  in  the  news¬ 
papers  to  the  effect  that  the  Soviet  dele¬ 
gates  intended  to  bring  up  the  question  of 
banning  nuclear  bombs,  which  is  a  po¬ 
litical  subject,  not  related  to  the  purpose 
and  functions  of  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization. 

The  Soviets  had  the  offensive.  Then 
we  came  forth  with  a  program  and  policy 
statement  of  affirmative  purposes.  From 
that  day  on  the  United  States  was  in  the 
lead.  This  may  very  well  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  election  of  our  Surgeon 
General,  Dr.  Burney,  as  the  president  of 
the  Eleventh  World  Health  Organization 
Assembly.  This  was  the  second  time 
that  an  American  Surgeon  General  was 
elected  president,  in  the  more  than  10 
years  of  existence  of  the  World  Health 
Organization. 

When  we  have  a  positive  proposal 
which  we  place  before  a  group  on  a  multi¬ 
lateral  basis,  asking  others  to  join,  we 
make  headway. 

Recently  I  outlined  my  suggestions  for 
a  more  affirmative  and  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  field  of  international  health. 
Surely  here  is  an  area  where  America 
should  be  out  in  front  so  far  that  no  one 
can  touch  us.  We  have  the  greatest 
medical  profession  in  the  world,  the 
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greatest  research  laboratories  In  the 
healing  arts,  the  greatest  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  production  firms  in  the  world,  the 
finest  chemists  and  scientists  in  the 
field  of  medicine  and  pharmaceuticals, 
the  greatest  hospitals  and  laboratories 
in  our  National  Institutes  of  Health.  All 
of  these  characterize  America  as  the  un¬ 
questioned  leader  in  the  field  of  health. 
It  is  certainly  important  that  we  maxi¬ 
mize  and  utilize  to  the  fullest  these  great 
resources  and  the  prestige  which  is  ours 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

Many  a  person  in  the  world  who  can¬ 
not  name  the  president  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try  or  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  identify  the  United  Nations,  if  he  has 
been  healed  from  disease  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion,  WHO,  knows  how  it  happened. 

At  the  World  Health  Organization 
Conference  in  Minneapolis  we  heard 
some  stories  told  about  such  situations. 
One  concerned  a  native  in  Malaya,  who, 
on  being  asked  if  he  knew  who  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  was  said  he  did  not 
know;  if  he  knew  who  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  was,  said  he  did  not  know;  and 
if  he  knew  what  the  United  Nations  was, 
said  he  did  not  know.  He  said  he  knew 
one  man.  He  knew  WHO,  because  it 
had  cured  him  from  his  sickness. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  we  build 
our  steps  to  peace  not  by  militai’y  equip¬ 
ment  alone,  not  by  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  of  strategy  and  foreign 
policy,  but  by  constructive  works  and 
good  deeds. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  AMENDMENTS 

The  real  origin  of  these  health 
amendments,  suppose,  dates  back  to 
the  unknown  time  in  history  when 
scientists  of  one  nation  first  cooperated 
with  scientists  of  other  nations  in  the 
eradication  of  disease.  But  there  are 
more  modern  origins  of  an  attempt  to 
further  cooperative  research  efforts  in 
medicine. 

On  the  governmental  level,  they  date 
to  the  founding  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  collection  of  health  re¬ 
search  institutions  anywhere  in  the 
world,  namely,  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  in  Bethesda.  Many'  illus¬ 
trious  names  of  Members  of  Congress 
are  associated  with  the  founding  and 
expansion  of  those  Institutes.  Pi'om 
them  have  come  some  of  the  finest  med¬ 
ical  advances  in  the  last  2  decades  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  And  to  these  In¬ 
stitutes  has  come  the  latest  information 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  world  on 
medical  advances  elsewhere. 

If  anyone  needed  proof  of  the  results 
that  can  flow  from  an  intensive  coop¬ 
erative  attack  on  one  of  the  Four 
Horsemen,  Pestilence,  the  National  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Health  have  provided  it. 
Now  we  propose  to  multiply  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  through  bringing  medical  re¬ 
searchers  in  all  countries  into  joint 
efforts  to  push  the  attack  on  disease. 

FIVE  '  SIGNIFICANT  EVENTS  OF  1958 

This  year,  the  pace  of  scientific  co- 
opei-ation  and  policy  for  such  coopera¬ 
tion  quickened. 

First.  On  January  9,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  offered  “to  pool  ef¬ 
forts”  with  the  Soviet  Union  “against 


the  diseases  that  are  the  common  enemy 
of  all  mortals — such  as  cancer  and 
heart  disease.” 

Second.  On  May  26,  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  reported 
the  present  revised  version  of  H.  R. 
12181,  emphasizing,  as  I  have  indicated, 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  legislative 
branch  that  world  research  be  accel¬ 
erated. 

I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  at  this  point 
the  very  splendid  contribution  to  the 
success  of  this  amendment  in  committee 
made  by  my  able  associate,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse  1. 

Third.  On  May  27,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Marion  Fol¬ 
som,  speaking  in  Minneapolis  at  the  10th 
anniversary  commemorative  session  of 
WHO,  stated  that  his  Department  “is 
prepared  to  provide  a  grant  on  the  order 
of  $300,000”  to  support  a  study  “to 
search  out  new  and  more  effective  ways 
of  fostering  medical  research  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  basis.” 

Fourth.  On  that  very  afternoon,  as  I 
have  indicated,  the  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Milton  Eisen¬ 
hower,  speaking  as  a  personal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  proposed  that  the  WHO  conduct 
a  special  study  “to  determine  how  it  may 
most  effectively  perform  its  fullest  role 
in  research,”  and  reiterating  the  pro¬ 
posed  grant  to  WHO,  as  announced  by 
Secretary  Folsom.  It  was  this  study 
whiQh  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  endorsed  and  made  a  part  of  the 
bill. 

This  was  the  sequence  of  events  up  to 
last  Thursday,  May  29. 

EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  WITH  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Fifth.  Last  Thursday  the  State  De¬ 
partment  issued  a  release  indicating  that 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  been  engaged  in  constructive  bi¬ 
lateral  discussions  on  cooperation  against 
heart  disease  and  cancer. 

The  Department  publicly  commended  a 
positive  response  from  the  Soviet  Em¬ 
bassy,  dated  May  19.  This  message  was 
in  response  to  the  President’s  invitation 
in  January,  and  moved  to  carry  out 
phases  of  the  subsequent  United  States- 
Soviet  cultural  and  educational  exchange 
agreement  of  January  27. 

United  States-Soviet  discussions  are 
still  continuing.  The  present  meeting  of 
the  WHO  General  Assembly  provides  an 
ideal  meeting  ground  in  which  these 
fruitful  talks  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  delegations  can  proceed. 

This  bilateral  discussion  is,  of  course, 
an  important  phase  of  multilateral  ef¬ 
forts.  If  the  2  largest  powers  in  the 
world — 2  of  the  strongest  scientific  pow¬ 
ers — can  agree  on  bilateral  efforts,  then 
the  stage  will  have  been  set  for  multi¬ 
lateral  action  by  WHO. 

Obviously,  this  latest  exchange  of 
notes  is  by  no  means  the  final  sequence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  represents  still  but 
the  first  chapter  in  what  I  sincerely  hope 
will  be  an  unfolding  volume  of  world 
scientific  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  sev¬ 
eral  items  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 


The  first  is  the  chronology  of  official 
policy  statements  on  increased  world  sci¬ 
entific  cooperation  for  health;  the  second 
is  Department  of  State  press  release  No. 
297  regarding  the  exchange  of  notes  with 
the  Soviet  Union ;  the  third  is  an  unoffi¬ 
cial  English  translation  of  the  May  19 
Soviet  Embassy  note;  the  last  is  an  ar¬ 
ticle  from  the  New  York  Times  of  Mon¬ 
day.  June  2,  discussing  the  challenge 
confronting  us.  It  is  headlined  “Drive 
to  Conquer  Five  Killers  Asked.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  article,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  National  Health  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker,  is  quoted 
as  urging  a  medical  research  program 
equal  to  the  Manhattan  project  which 
gave  the  United  States  the  first  atom 
bomb. 

Mrs.  Lasker  points  out  that  the 
United  States  is  now  spending  less  than 
•1  percent  on  research  against  the 
killers  within,  as  compared  with  ex¬ 
penditures  on  defense  against  attack 
from  without. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  otfier  re¬ 
lated  point  in  connection  with  health 
which  I  should  like  to  mention.  The 
Senate  report  on  page  24  says: 

To  the  extent  that  American  made  drugs 
are  used  in  this  and  other  health  pro¬ 
grams,  It  seems  desirable  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  explore  the  possibilities  of  arrange¬ 
ments  under  which  these  drugs  would  be 
clearly  labeled  as  to  origin. 

This  language  hints  at  committee  con¬ 
cern  over  a  problem  which  I  should  like 
to  mention  explicitly. 

In  this  interrelated  economic  w’orld 
we  have  been  well  aware  that  the 
strength  we  build  into  the  economy  of 
our  allies  is  a  source  of  strength  to  our¬ 
selves.  We  have  also  been  aware  that 
with  the  demand  for  the  capital  goods 
of  the  United  States  what  it  is,  every 
dollar  accruing  to  the  economy  of  oilr 
Allies  for  purchases  which  we  make  for 
foreign  procurement  will  eventually  re¬ 
turn  by  some  chaimel  to  the  purchase  of 
some  kind  of  goods  in  the  United  States. 

For  this  reason  we  have  not  forced 
into  this  foreign-aid  program  more  buy- 
American  philosophy  than  we  have. 

There  are  some  fields,  however,  in 
which  the  anonymity  of  products  pur¬ 
chased  with  dollars  furnished  out  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  American  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  devoting  those  dol¬ 
lars  to  development  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try  seems  to  me  to  be  a  disservice  to 
the  pictui-e  of  American  humanitarian- 
ism  versus  Commimist  inhumanitarian- 
ism  which  we  justifiably  feel  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  give  to  the  world  as  the  spirit  of 
the  entire  foreign-aid  program. 

There  is  at  least  one  field  of  science — 
characteristically  a  human  field — in 
which  we  are  still  demonstrably  ahead 
of  bur  competitors  in  the  race  for  the 
respect  and  the  friendship  of  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  masses  of  mankind.  That 
field  is  the  field  of  effective  medicines. 
The  incredible  advances  which  our  own 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  have 
made  in  the  last  20  years  have  put  us 
well  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
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the  agents  of  mercy  and  of  hope  that 
are  represented  by  the  magic  drugs 
which  permit  the  wiping  out  from  whole 
communities  of  diseases  like  malaria, 
for  instance,  which  have  long  been  the 
scourge  of  mankind  and  one  whose  elim¬ 
ination  has,  in  the  truest  sense,  con¬ 
served  and  released  and  multiplied  the 
human  energies  and  the  development 
potentialities  of  those  areas. 

There  is  no  one  to  whom  the  individual 
is  more  grateful  and  respectful  than  the 
magician  who  restores  him  to  health 
or  saves  him  from  death.  It  is  no  acci¬ 
dent  that,  from  the  earliest  records  of 
mankind,  the  medicine  man,  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  life,  the  source  of  the  magic  of 
life,  rather  than  the  organizer  of  death, 
has  been  the  leader  whom  mankind  has 
been  willing  to  follow. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  sys¬ 
tematic  attempt  in  the  administration 
of  our  health  programs  supported  by 
American  Government  money  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  psychological  truth  by 
making  sure  that  every  recipient  of  the 
magic  of  American  medicine  paid  for  by 
American  money  unmistakably  realizes 
that  the  magic  came  from  American 
technical  skill  in  the  conservation  of 
life  through  the  generosity  of  Americans. 
This  is  not  the  only  answer,  but  at  least 
one  kind  of  answer  to  sputniks  and  the 
Soviet  threat  to  bring  death  through 
their  technical  skill  in  the  destruction 
of  life. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  at 
this  time  write  rigid  and  inflexible  re¬ 
quirements  into  a  statute.  I  am  rather 
suggesting  a  directive  for  administration 
of  the  statute.  I  am  suggesting  that,  as 
the  bill  passes,  we  should  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  or  otherwise  make  sure  that 
the  Department  of  State  understands  a 
purpose  of  Congress.  That  purpose  is 
that,  in  the  expenditure  of  American 
funds  for  these  vast  health  programs,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  funds, 
full  psychological  value  should  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  Amer¬ 
ican  science  and  American  technical 
supremacy  in  the  field  of  humane  pur¬ 
poses  which  is  bringing  the  magic  of 
effective  medicines  to  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  to  which  these  health  programs 
will  be  applied. 

To  my  mind,  being  effective  does  not 
mean  the  making  of  press  statements 
and  speeches  which  do  not  reach  the 
common  man  suffering  from  diseases; 
nor  does  it  mean  wrappers  which  can 
be  removed  or  substituted.  To  me,  effec¬ 
tive  psychological  use  of  the  situation 
means  having  stamped  on  the  magic 
tablet  itself  the  American  flag  and  the 
legend  “Made  in  America  as  America’s 
gift  to  you.”  This  field  of  mercy  and 
the  magic  of  life  is  a  field  of  power  and 
influence  for  good  far  outlasting  in  the 
traditions  of  generations  to  come  the 
economics  of  the  moment.  In  this  field 
of  psychological  warfare  against  the 
enemies  of  mankind  and  the  forces  of 
darkness,  America’s  gifts  must  not  be 
anonymous. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  in  the  con¬ 
ference  report  even  stronger  language 
can  be  reported  to  emphasize  this  point. 

Let  me  now  return  to  my  discussion  of 


the  mutual-security  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

AID  TO  INDIA 

There  are  certain  other  aspects  of  the 
bill  about  which  I  should  like  to  make 
some  specific  commepts. 

My  colleagues  know  of  my  interest  in 
assistance  to  the  Republic  of  India. 
There  is  no  single  area  of  the  world 
where  American  foreign  policy  is  being 
more  closely  watched  nor  more  effec'^ 
tively  tested  than  in  the  large,  strategic, 
democratically  oriented  subcontinent  of 
India. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  discouraging,  but 
not  surprising,  to  hear  remarks  again, 
this  year  castigating  aid  to  the  so-called 
neutral  or  uncommitted  nations.  I  do 
not  know  why  this  broken  record  is  such 
a  pleasant  one  for  some  people  to  replay. 
But  it  is  high  time  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  and  the  majority 
of  their  Representatives  in  Congress  view 
the  attitudes  of  some  of  the  so-called 
uncommitted  statesmen  of  the  world 
with  a  little  more  charity  and  from  a 
broader  perspective.  On  issues  of  cold- 
war  politics  and  geography  there  may  be 
important  reasons  why  certain  govern¬ 
ments  and  certain  leaders  disassociate 
themselves  from  American  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  This  is  not  necessarily  to  our  dis¬ 
advantage.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  a  positive  asset,  in  terms  of  third- 
party  assistance  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  other  ways. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  central  issue 
of  our  time,  the  choice  between  freedom 
and  totalitarianism — not  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  a  particular  Secretary  of  State  or 
President  and  a  particular  country  or 
the  country  of  the  individual — there  is 
no  doubt  whatsoever  where  leading  dem¬ 
ocratic  statesman  of  South  Asia  stands. 
I  refer  to  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and  his 
views  on  communism.  Because  a  con¬ 
trary  impression  is  widely  circulated  in 
this  country,  I  have  had  a  selection  of 
quotations  from  Prirrie  Minister  Nehru 
assembled  for  me,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  ih  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  quota¬ 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Speaking  recently  to  a  group  of  American 
and  other  newsmen.  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
observed ; 

“I  am  unconcerned  with  Communist  eco¬ 
nomics.  But  politically  I  dislike  it  for  two 
reasons.  Firstly,  it  is  too  strongly  linked 
with  violence.  Secondly,  it  has  not  shown 
that  regard  .for  standards  I  should  like  to 
see  observed.  Its  philosophy  is  violent  and 
I  do  not  like  that.” 

While  welcoming  this  remark,  a  number 
of  newspapers  have  commented  that  this  is 
the  first  time  that  Mr.  Nehru  has  publicly 
criticized  communism. 

This  is  far  from  truth.  Mr.  Nehru  has  for 
the  last  20  or  more  years  expressed  his  dis¬ 
like  of  the  violent  and  antiliberal  aspects  of 
communism. 

To  put  the  record  straight,  below  are  a 
few  extracts  from  his  writings  and  speeches. 

‘Tn  Russia  the  dictatorship  is  exercised  by 
the  Soviets  in  which  all  the  workers  and 
peasants  and  other  ‘active’  elements  are  rep¬ 
resented.  Thus  it  becomes  a  dictatorship  of 
the  90  percent  or  even  95  percent  over  the 
remaining  10.  percent  or  5  percent.  This  is 
the  theory.  In  practice  the  Communist 
Party  controls  the  Soviets  and  the  ruling 


clique  of  Communists  control  the  the  party. 
And  the  dictatorship  is  as  strict,  so  far  as 
censorship  and  freedom  of  thought  or 
action  are  concerned,  as  any  other.” 
(Glimpses  of  World  History,  1934.) 

‘‘I  dislike  dogmatism,  and  the  treatment 
of  Karl  Marx’s  writing's  or  any  other  as  re¬ 
vealed.  scripture  which  cannot  be  challenged 
and  the  regimentation  and  heresy  hunts 
which  seem  to  be  a  feature  of  modern  com¬ 
munism.  I  dislike  also  much  that  has 
happened  in  Russia,  and  especially  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  violence  in  normal  times.” 
(Autobiography,  1936.) 

‘‘Much  in  Soviet  Russia  I  dislike — the 
ruthless  suppression  of  all  contrary  opinion, 
the  wholesale  regimentation,  the  unneces¬ 
sary  violence  in  carrying  out  various  poli¬ 
cies.”  (Ibid.) 

‘‘We  stand  in  this  country  for  democracy, 
we  stand  for  an  Independent  sovereign  In¬ 
dia.  How  obviously,  anything  that  is 
opposed  to  the  democratic  concept — the  real, 
essentially  democratic  concept,  which  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  political  but  economic 
democracy— we  ought  to  oppose.  We  will 
resist  the  imposition  of  any  other  concept 
here  or  any  other  practice.”  (Independ¬ 
ence  and  After — speeches  of  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  1946-49.)  , 

‘‘I  have  always  refus^  to  bow  to  the 
bigotry  of  any  religion,  and  I  likewise  re¬ 
fuse  to  bow  to -the  bigotry  of  this  new  reli¬ 
gion  (communism) .”  Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  < 
speeches,  1949-53,  Delhi,  Government  of  In¬ 
dia  Pub.  Division,  1954.) 

“With  all  respect  to  the’'  leaders  of  the 
Russian  people,  I  wonder  whether  they  would 
not  try  other  ways  of  achieving  their  ideals 
if  they  had  another  •  chance.  I  doubt  that 
they  would  choose  violence  again.  However, 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.”  (Ibid,  p.  33.) 

‘‘I  think  also  that  there  is  always  a  close 
and  intimate  relationship  between  the  end 
we  aim  at  and  the  means  adopted  to  attain 
it.  Even  if  the  end  is  right  but  the  means 
are  wrong,  it  will  vitiate  the  end  or  divert 
us  in  the  wrong  direction.  Means  and  ends 
are  thus  Intimately  and  inextricably  con¬ 
nected  and  cannot  be  separated.”  (Ibid, 
p.  396.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
when  one  reads  the  statements  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  he  will  see 
that  Mr.  Nehru  is  not  neutral  in  the 
struggle  between  freedom  and  commu¬ 
nism.  He  may  very  well  chart  a  course 
of  dissociation  from  some  of  the  specifics 
of  American  foreign  policy,  but  that  does  i 
not  by  any  means  indicate  that  Mr. 
Nehru  is  neutral  as  between  the  forces 
of  good  and  evil,  as  between  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  totalitarianism. 

Quotations  like  these,  Mr.  President, 
seem  to  me  to  be  unnecessary,  but  I  men¬ 
tion  them  because  they  help  to  redress 
the  public  relations  balance  in  discus¬ 
sions  of  Indian  foreign  policy  views  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

■Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  views 
of  any  particular  statesman  or  of  his 
temporary  reaction  to  certain  events,  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  central  issue: 
democracy  and  freedom  in  Asia  depend 
upon  the  success  of  India,  and  the 
United  States  has  an  enlightened  inter¬ 
est  in  that  success. 

I  wish  it  to  be  quite  clear  that  India  is 
not  the  only  country  in  which  we  have 
concern  and  interest.  We  want  to  see 
all  the  free  countries  of  Asia  develop  i 
more  and  more  in  strength  and  stability 
and  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  provide 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for-their 
people.  I  have  mentioned  India  partly 
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because  India  has  been  the  subject  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  relentless  attack 
by  persons  who  do  not  tell  all  the  facts, 
but  rather  utilize  certain  portions  of 
statements  in  order  to  imply  that  India 
is  anything  but  a  friend  of  the  United 
States. 

My  own  views  on  what  the  situation  in 
India  requres  from  us  in  terms  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  assistance  have 
been  a  matter  of  public  record  for 
months.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  which  I  released  on  March 
10.  1958,  concerning  a  new  Marshall  plan 
program  for  funds  and  food  for  India, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Expanded  Funds  and  Food  for  India  Program 
Proposed  by  Humphrey 

A  dynamic  new  Marshall  Plan  program 
of  funds  and  food  for  India  was  proposed 
today  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  In  a  statement  pre¬ 
pared  for  Senate  delivery  arguing  for  a  basic 
United  States  commitment  to  insure  the 
success  of  India’s  second  5-year  plan. 

While  welcoming  the  $225  million  loan  to 
India  announced  by  the  State  Department 
last  week.  Senator  Humphrey  declared  that 
it  “fell  far  short  of  the  challenge  and  op¬ 
portunity  facing  us:  $1-4  billion  is  the  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  gap  which  must  be  filled 
from  foreign  sources  if  the  second  5-year 
plan  is  to  succeed  by  1961.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  dlfiBcultles  in  financing,  probably 
$2  billion  comes  closer  to  the  actual  need. 
Not  all  of  this  amount  will  have  to  come 
from  American  sources,  but  most  of  it  will. 

“The  situation  is  emphatically  a  special 
and  serious  one.  It  needs  special  and  serious 
attention.  India’s  strategic  situation,  her 
democratic  institutions,  her  economic  ab¬ 
sorptive  capacity,  and  her  size  and  prestige 
In  Asia  and  in  world  affairs,  all  add  up  to 
a  unique  challenge.  The  issue  at  stake  is 
so  crucial,  and  the  assistance  needed  so  large, 
that  a  Marshall  Plan  effort  for  India  is  re¬ 
quired,  apart  from  the  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  assistance.  , 

“Indeed  these  present  instruments  of  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  distorted  by  exerting 
disproportionate  pressure  on  them  for  the 
major  Indian  aid  which  they  are  unable  to 
supply.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  agencies 
should  play  a  role  in  Indian  assistance.  But 
the  task  is  beyond  them,  singly  or  together. 

“It  is  not  fully  realized,”  the  Minnesota 
Senator  continued,  “that  there  are  two  major 
challenges  facing  us  in  Indian  economic 
assistance.  The  first  is  to  provide  the  criti¬ 
cal  foreign  exchange  necessary  for  industrial 
progress  until  India  can  surmount  her  pres¬ 
ent  balance  of  trade  problem.  The  second, 
so  far  largely  ignored,  is  to  find  a  solution 
for  the  growing  food  crisis  in  India  to  make 
certain  that  economic  development  is  not 
undermined  by  uncontrollable  inflation. 
Fortunately  the  United  States  has  the  tools 
to  help  on  both  fronts,  if  we  will  only  put 
them  to  use.” 

Using  even  the  probably  obsolescent 
estimate  of  $1.4  billion  gap  in  foreign  credits 
over  the  next  3  years,  and  allowing  for  the 
$225  million  loan  already  committed  for  the 
possible  conversion  to  rupees  of  the  1952 
wheat  loan,  as  well  as  for  funds  likely  to  be 
available  from  non-American  sources.  Sena¬ 
tor  Humphrey  estimated  that  “$900  million 
of  American  economic  assistance  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  which  this  country  must  provide  by 
1961.” 

Since  its  usefulness  is  maximized  by  Its 
early  availability,  this  amount  should  be 
provided  by  two  Congressional  appropria¬ 
tions,  Senator  Humphrey  suggested.  The 


first  of  $600  million  should  be  appropriated 
this  year,  and  the  second  df  $300  million  in 
1959.  The  Senator  called  upon  the  State 
Department  to  “summon  the  courage  to  give 
us  the  facts  and  the  leadership  which  the 
situation  requires. 

“The  food  crisis  in  India  is  not  appreciated 
for  what  it  really  is — a  key  to  this  whole 
situation,”  Senator  Humphrey  declared, 
“The  foreign  exchange  problem  is  immediate 
and  must  be  dealt  with  on  an  emergency 
basis.  But  unless  the  Inflationary  situation 
in  India  is  stabilized  and  rupee  capital  gen¬ 
erated  within  the  country  for  effective,  eco¬ 
nomic  development  purposes,  the  foreign 
exchange  assistance  may  prove  of  little  avail. 
Insufficient  food  in  India  is  producing  infla¬ 
tion,  and  inflation  can  torpedo  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  The  United  States,  blessed  with 
ample  food  and  fiber,  can  use  it  to  stabilize 
Indian  economic  development  and  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  our  own  economic  aid. 

“This  may  mean  a  vastly  increased  food 
availability  program  for  India,  one  which 
would  perhaps  quadruple  the  present  $125 
million  agreement  under  Public  Law  480. 
Here,  too,  I  would  like  to  see  imaginative, 
constructive  proposals  from  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Anticipating  that  these  proposals  will 
not  be  forthcoming,  I  am  urging  congres¬ 
sional  initiative,”  Senator  Humphrey  con¬ 
cluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  not  changed  my  mind  about  the 
importance  of  this  kind  of  large-scale, 
imaginative  endeavor.  I  am  under  no 
illusions  that  the  pending  bill  meets  this 
challenge.  Nevertheless,  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  does  add  a  critically 
important  new  statement  of  national 
policy  toward  India,  and  I  welcome  that 
statement  enthusiastically.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Ml*.  Cooper]  deserve  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  all  of  us  for  their  initiative  in 
obtaining  the  inclusion  of  this  new  pol¬ 
icy  statement.  I  was  happy  to  support 
it.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  statement 
will  be  included  in  the  bill,  and  that  the 
administration  and  Congress  will  there¬ 
after  turn  their  attention  in  a  meaning¬ 
ful  and  deliberate  way  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  this  major  new  commitment  to 
help  India  succeed. 

INTERNATIONAL  FOOD  AND  RAW  MATERIAL 
RESERVE 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  in  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1956,  section  549  of 
the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  explore  with  other  na¬ 
tions  the  establishment  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
and  related  international  organizations. 
This  amendment  was  based  upon  S.  Res. 
86  of  the  84th  Congress,  which  I  cospon¬ 
sored  on  March  30,  1955,  together  with 
22  other  Senators.  A  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
hearings  on  this  resolution.  The  wit¬ 
nesses,  except  for  the  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch,  strongly  favored 
the  resolution. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  simultaneously  consider¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  connection  with  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1956,  the  committee 
voted  to  incorporate  the  substance  of  this 
resolution  in  the  mutual-security  bill  of 
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that  year.  The  amendment  was  not 
mandatory,  and  it  excluded  minerals. 
The  reserve  would  be  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  in  ap- 
proprite  countries  raw  or  processed  farm 
products  and  other  raw  materials  with  a 
view  to: 

First.  Preventing  extreme  price  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  the  international  market  in 
these  commodities. 

Second.  Preventing  famine  and  star¬ 
vation. 

Third.  Helping  absorb  temporary 
market  surpluses  of  farm  products  and 
other  raw  materials,  exclusive  of  min¬ 
erals. 

Fourth.  Economic-  and  social-devel¬ 
opment  programs  formulated  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  other  appropriate  interna¬ 
tional  agencies. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  the  committee’s  action  was  based  on  a 
strong  sentiment  that  more  Imaginative  and 
vigorous  action  was  necessary  to  find  ways 
of  using  agricultural  surpluses.  It  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  administration  had  done 
its  utmost  to  explore  every  possible  avenue 
of  making  effective  use  of  these  commodities. 
So  while  the  language  of  the  amendment 
does  not  make  it  mandatory  for  the  President 
to  explore  the  creation  of  a  raw  materials 
reserve,  the  committee  hopes  and  expects  that 
he  will  do  so  unless  there  are  overriding  rea¬ 
sons  to  the  contrary.  It  should  also  be 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  does  not  attempt 
to  anticipate  the  results  of  the  President's 
explorations  and  specifically  reserves  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  right  to  reexamine  any  plan  which 
may  be  presented. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this  pro¬ 
posed  language  lost  out  in  the  conference 
committee  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1956.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  proposal  are,  if  anything,  more  per¬ 
suasive  today  than  they  were  then. 
Consequently,  yesterday  I  submitted  an 
amendment,  which  I  propose  to  call  up  at 
the  appropriate  time,  to  include  that 
language  of  the  1956  act  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958.  The  amendment 
is  identical  with  the  one  which  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  1956  act.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

Thei’e  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Humphrey  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  63,  after  line  9,  insert: 

“(d)  Add  the  following  new  section  to  the 
act: 

“  ‘Sec.  550.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  explore  with  other 
nations  the  establishment  of  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and 
related  international  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  in  appro¬ 
priate  countries  raw  or  processed  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive  of 
minerals,  with  a  view  to  their  use  in — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  preventing  extreme  price  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  Internatioanl  market  in  these 
commodities; 

•“  ( 2 )  preventing  famine  and  starvation ; 

•*‘(3)  helping  absorb  temporary  market 
surpluses  of  farm  products  and  other  raw 
materials  (exclusive  of  minerals) ; 
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“‘(4)  economic  and  social  development 
programs  formulated  in  cooperation  ■with, 
other  appropriate  international  agencies. 

“  ‘Participation  by  the  United  States  In 
such  an  International  Food  and  Raw  Mater¬ 
ials  Reserve  shall  be  contingent  upon  statu¬ 
tory  authorization  or  treaty  approval,  as  may 
be  appropriate.  The  President  shall  include 
In  each  of  the  semiannual  reports  required 
by  section  534  an  account  of  action  taken 
under  this  section.’  ” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  return  to  this  discussion  when  I 
call  up  my  amendment  at  the  time  when 
amendments  are  being  offered  to  the 
bill. 

Let  me  add  that  since  1956,  the  new 
government  of  Canada  has  vigorously 
supported  an  international  food  and 
fiber  reserve.  I  say  most  respectfully 
to  my  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  where  we  are  examin¬ 
ing  United  States-Canadian  relations, 
that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  not  only 
to  examine  them,  but  also  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  them.  One  way  to  do  some¬ 
thing  constructive  about  the  argricultu- 
ral  commodity  surpluses  which  exist  in 
both  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
which  result  in  problems  which  today 
concern  us  a  great  deal,  is  to  permit  the 
President  at  least  to  look  into  that  situ¬ 
ation  and  to  discuss  with  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  ways  and  means  of 
developing,  with  the  affirmative  support 
of  the  Congress,  a  project  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  food  and  fiber  reserve. 

Furthermore,  the  government  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  the  government  of  Italy,  and  the 
governments  of  other  nations  have 
taken  action,  through  their  respective 
parliaments  and  foreign  ministers,  to  in¬ 
vite  the  establishment  of  an  internation¬ 
al  food  and  fiber  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  country  which 
has  more  to  gain  from  such  a  reserve 
than  any  other  country  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  However,  for  son;e 
reason  or  other,  those  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  executive  policies  of  the 
United  States  refuse  to  lend  their  efforts 
to  this  worthy  endeavor.  In  fact,  they 
even  refuse  to  implement  the  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  at  the  11th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  for  the 
establishment  of  national  food  and  fiber 
reserves,  which  resolution  I  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  handle  there  as  a  delegate,  and 
which  was  adopted  unanimously,  and 
was  applauded  by  every  nation  repre¬ 
sented  there.  Yet,  our  govei’nment  has 
not  so  much  as  even  lifted  a  finger  to 
implement  it. 

Even  more  important,  Mr.  President, 
from  a  national-security  point  of  view, 
our  Government  has  not  implemented 
the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  -  which  require  the  United  States  to 
have  adequate  food  reserves  in  the  NATO 
countries  as  a  part  of  the  common  de¬ 
fense.  Such  authority  exists,  but  ap¬ 
parently  our  Government  prefers  to  have 
the  food  in  America  so  it  can  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  political  discussion  and  partisan 
debate. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  consider 
the  establishment  of  reserves  of  food  and 
fiber  by  these  countries  as  important  as 
the  transfer  of  rockets  and  missiles  to 
European  bases.  We  say  we  will  not  use 
the,  rockets  and  missiles  unless  we  are 
attacked.  Then  what  is  wrong  with 


making  some  food  available  to  our  allies? 
It  might  be  helpful  to  stabilize  their  mar¬ 
kets,  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  to  assure 
them  that  it  will  be  available  to  them  in 
case  of  attack.  Certainly,  if  war  were  to 
break  out,  the  500-plus  Soviet  submarines 
would  not  be  used  for  fishing.  Instead, 
they  would  be  used  to  sink  American 
ships  and  the  ships  of  other  nations  in 
order  to  prevent  the  movement  of  food 
to  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  addressed  my¬ 
self  to  this  subject  again  and  again,  but 
to  little  or  no  avail,  I  realize.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  say  it  is  shortsighted  and  inde¬ 
fensible  for  .a  government  which  com¬ 
plains  about  the  burdensome  problems 
of  agricultural  commodity  surpluses  to 
be  incapable  of  designing  a  program  and 
plan  to  utilize  them  more  constructively 
in  the  interest  of  national  security  and 
national  defense,  and  the  best  way  to 
use  them  to  that  end  is  by  means  of  an 
international  food  and  fiber  reserve. 

Again  I  respectfully  suggest  that  when 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  visits  with,^ 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  one" 
way  to  open  the  conference  on  a  pleasant 
note  would  be  to  say  that  we  salute  the 
Canadian  foresight  and  Canadian  states¬ 
manship  in  their  appraisal  of  an  inter¬ 
national  food  and  fiber  reserve — that  we 
are  prepared  to  discuss  it,  and  to  try  to 
work  out  its  details,  so  that  never  again 
will  Canadian  wheatgrowers  and  Ameri¬ 
can  wheatgrowers  have  to  be  the  subject 
of  controversy  and  political  tension  be¬ 
tween  what  should  be  the  two  most 
friendly  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
namely,  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
jAviTS  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  as 
usual,  I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the 
speech  which  is  being  delivered  by  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee;  therefore  I  rely 
very  extensively  on  other  Senators  for 
the  information  and  enlightenment  I  re¬ 
ceive  on  questions  of  foreign  policy. 

Since  I  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  have  quite  consistently — indeed, 
very  consistently,  I  believe — supported 
programs  such  as  those  for  mutual  se¬ 
curity,  the  NATO  alliance,  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  and  similar  programs 
which  seek  to  strengthen  the  free  world 
alliance. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  taken 
this  position — and  I  may  state  that  these 
programs  are  not  always  popular  politi¬ 
cally — is  the  fact  that  in  this  Chamber 
my  seat  is  directly  behind  that  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  many  of  his  very  wise  and 
thorough  statements  on  these  subjects, 
and  have  been  pleased  to  follow  his 
leadership  on  foreign  policy  issues,  be¬ 
cause  not  only  is  he  persuasive,  but  he 
is  also,  I  believe,  very  sound. 

I  wish  to  ask  several  questions,  if  I 
may,  regarding  the  general  issue  now 


before  the  Senate;  and  then  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  about  one  particu¬ 
lar,  more  restricted,  phase  of  the  issue. 

Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  if  the  United  States 
were  to  abandon  the  mutual-security 
program,  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the 
Russians  would  gain  the  allegiance  of 
peoples  who  today  are  uncommitted  as 
between  the  Soviet  world  and  the  free 
world? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  United  States  were 
to  abandon  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram,  particularly  in  its  economic  as¬ 
pects,  the  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  presently  is  working,  in 
terms  of  economic  loans  and  some  eco¬ 
nomic  grants,  would  have  to  look  else¬ 
where  for  capital,  for  technical  assist¬ 
ance,  and  for  professionally  trained  per¬ 
sonnel.  Today,  there  is  one  country  that 
seems  to  be  looking  for  customers;  it  is 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  United  States  were  to  end  its  mu¬ 
tual-security  efforts,  or  were  to  reduce  • 
them  substantially,  that  would  not  mean 
that  there  would  be  less  economic  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  world.  It  would  simply 
mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  * 
march  in  immediately,  to  take  over  and 
to  offer  its  capital,  its  professional  per¬ 
sonnel,  its  talented  technicians,  and  its 
means,  to  help  other  countries,  and 
thereby  to  bring  them  within  the  orbit 
of  the  Soviet  system. 

Mr.  President,  what  better  way  is 
there  to  have  friends  than  to  develop 
them  through  economic  contacts?  The 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  shrewd. 
Khrushchev  may  drink  vodka,  but  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  his  brain.  He  is 
a  shrewd  and  able  man;  and  so  is  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Menshikov.  These  men  are  fully 
aware  that,  in  this  day  and  age,  one 
country  does  not  simply  force  others  to 
use  its'  system,  if  it  can  get  them  to 
“come  in  through  the  back  door”  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  education,  infiltration,  cultural 
exchanges,  and  whatnot. 

So  the  Soviet  Union  is  working  inten¬ 
sively  to  move  into  any  areas  where 
there  seem  to  be  a  lack  of  leadership  and 
a  need  for  capital  and  for  technically 
trained  personnel. 

Again,  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  capital  for  export, 
and  has  more  gold  than  does  any  other 
nation  on  the  fdce  of  the  earth,  save  the 
United  States ;  and  the  Soviet  Union  also 
has  technicians  and  industrial  goods  for 
export.  In  other  words,  we  have  our 
work  cut  out  for  us.  It  is  about  time 
that  we  quit  deluding  ourselves  into  be¬ 
lieving  that,  somehow  or  other,  everyone 
will  stand  up  and  cheer  for  America 
merely  because  we  happen  to  believe  that 
we  are  the  most  prosperous  nation  and 
the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Soviets  are  tough  competitors. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
warning  which  has  been  voiced  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
state  that  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  breakfast  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  dining  room  with  Sheldon  Mills,  a 
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distinguished  American  diplomat  whom 
I  know  well  personally,  and  whose  wife 
Mrs.  Neuberger  and  I  knew  when  Mrs. 
Mills  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  Today,  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  Mills  is  the  Ambassador  of  our  coun¬ 
try  to  Afghanistan.  Sheldon  Mills  is  a 
career  diplomat,  who  represents  us  in 
one  of  the  outposts  between  the  Soviet 
world  and  the  free  world.  He  represents 
us  in  Afghanistan.  He  told  me  that 
without  the  mutual-security  program 
and  the  aid  that  the  mutual-security 
program  makes  possible,  American  pres¬ 
tige  and  American  influence  would  be 
absolutely  at  the  vanishing  point  in 
Afghanistan.  He  told  me,  for  example, 
the  Soviets  had  paved  the  streets  in  the 
capital,  the  seat  of  government  in 
Afghanistan,  Kabul. 

Through  the  influence  of  Ambassador 
Mills,  I  have  received  a  most  illuminat¬ 
ing  letter  from  the  International  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration,  which  details  the 
rivalry  and  competition  which  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  today  in  Afghanistan  between 
American  aid  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  I 
should  like  to  read  one  short  paragraph 
of  the  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
Mta  to  emphasize  how  correct  he  is  in 
his  general  warning  as  it  applies  to  a 
frontier  like  Afghanistan : 

It  has  been  estimated  that  In  the  last  half 
of  1955  there  were  more  than  450  bloc  tech¬ 
nicians  In  Afghanistan,  most  of  whom  were 
Russian,  the  remainder  Czech.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Afghan  petroleum-develop¬ 
ment  program  will  more  than  double  the 
number  of  bloc  technicians  in  Afghanistan 
over  the  next  4  years.  In  addition,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Russian  military  specialists  were  in 
the  country  engaged  on  a  training  program. 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
no  objection,  i  should  like  to  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  whole  letter,  de¬ 
tailing  how  Soviet  penetration,  eco¬ 
nomically  and  financially,  is  taking 
place  in  Afghanistan,  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  have  the  letter  placed  in  the 
Record.  May  I  suggest  that  it  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  That  is  quite 
agreeable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  letter  will  be  printed 
as  requested. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  reference  to  the 
statement  on  Afghanistan,  I  may  say 
that  the  records  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  confirm  exactly  what 
the  Senator  has  just  read  to  us.  We  had 
a  visit  with  our  Ambassador  to  Afghan¬ 
istan,  a  very  illuminating  visit,  a  very 
informative  one.  I  felt  the  Ambassador 
was  extremely  well  informed  about  the. 
problems  of  the  area  and  what  needed  to 
be  done.  While  I  have  not  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  read  the  letter  which  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  received,  the  para¬ 
graph  which  he  has  just  read  was  very 
much  like  what  was  indicated  to  me  by 
our  Ambassador. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  told  Ambassador 
Mills,  who  is  a  resident  of  Oregon,  as  I 
am,  if  he  could  only  tour  all  36  counties 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  tell  people 
the  story  that  he  told  me  at  breakfast, 
my  mail  would  not  be  against  the  for¬ 


eign-aid  program,  as  it  unfortunately  is 
today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  mail  I  receive 
Is  against  the  foreign-aid  program,  but 
I  am  for  it. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  As  I  am. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  studied  for¬ 
eign  aid.  I  recognize  mistakes  have  been 
made.  The  mistakes  in  the  foreign-aid 
program  are  not  mistakes  in  the  sense 
of  extravagance  in  amounts  of  money 
granted,  but  they  are  mistakes  of  bad 
planning,  mistakes  of  dealing  with  un¬ 
stable  governments.  They  are  mistakes 
of  dealing  with  people  who  do  not  have 
the  integrity  needed  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  All  people  do  not  have  the  same 
standards  as  those  which  prevail  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  to  deal  with  the 
world  we  now  live  in.  Some  people  would 
like  to  deal  with  a  world  that  does  not 
exist;  but  in  foreign  policy  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  people  who  are  here,  not 
those  who  are  dead  or  yet  unborn. 

The  greatest  mistake  of  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  that  it  has  not  been  pur¬ 
sued  aggressively  enough;  that  it  has 
not  had  long-range  planning,  and  that 
we  have  not  done  enough  in  terms  of 
economic  lending  and  assistance.  I  re¬ 
pudiate  any  suggestion  that  the  program 
is  a  giveaway.  Those  who  say  it  is  a 
giveaway  are  giving  away  their  lack  of 
understanding.  They  are  exposing  a 
kind  of  political  illiteracy.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  a  giveaway;  it  is  a  build-up 
program.  It  is  building  up  other  soci¬ 
eties,  thereby  strengthening  American 
society. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  flyspecking 
about  the  foreign  aid  program?  It  is 
possible  for  a  Senator  to  make  a  speech 
in  the  Senate  or  somewhere  in  the  coim- 
try,  and  show  examples  of  misuse  or 
waste  of  funds  in  foreign  aid. 

I  think  it  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
who  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  war,  who 
said  war  is  waste.  The  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  way  America  is  waging  the 
cold  war.  If  we  lose  the  cold  war,  then 
America  may  be  in  a  shooting  war,  in 
which  millions  of  our  people,  both  in  the 
battleline  and  in  the  country,  itself,  will 
die. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  totally  unfair  to 
pick  out  an  isolated  example,  where 
there  has  been  misuse  or  waste  or  bun¬ 
gling,  and  try  to  use  that  example  to 
indict  and  repudiate  the  whole  under¬ 
taking,  through  its  whole  scope.  I  do 
not  think  any  program  has  been  subject 
to  that  type  of  argument,  as  the  foreign 
aid  program  has  been.  I  am  delighted 
when  a  speech  is  delivered  such  as  is 
being  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  which  defends  the  mutual 
security  program, 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  about 
one  other  matter,  and  then  I  shall  not 
interrupt  him  further.  There  has  come 
to  me  a  telegram  signed  by  Robert  R. 
Nathan,  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  and  Rev.  James  L.  Vizzard,  of  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference, 
and  a  good  many  other  liberal  groups  in 
the  country.  This  telegram  expresses 
concern  about  the  fact  that  the  funds 
made  available  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  United  Nations  technical  as¬ 


sistance  are  not  pegged  at  40  percent. 
They  feel  the  House  provisions  in  this 
respect  should  have  been  included  in  the 
Senate  bill.  Because  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  not  only  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  but  also  is 
a  former  delegate  from  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  spokesmen  and  defenders  of 
the  United  Nations  in  our  country,  I 
wonder  if  he  will  explain  that  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  desire  to  concur 
In  the  sentiments  in  the  telegram.  I 
shall  address  myself  to  that  point  short¬ 
ly.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire]  has  been  waiting  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussion.  The  very  next 
item  in  my  speech  is  the  multilateral 
programs  of  technical  assistance.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  me,  I  shall  proceed 
to  that  and  get  to  the  substance  of  the 
telegram. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  will  not  inter¬ 
rupt  then,  because  I  know  the  Senator’s 
time  on  the  floor  is  limited.  I  want  to 
say  I,  too,  am  concerned  about  the  situa¬ 
tion,  but  I  feel  certain  the  welfare  of  the 
United  Nations  will  be  well  championed 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  when  he 
reaches  that  point. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  With  the  Senator’s 
permission,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  telegram  to  which  I  referred 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  remarks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
have  the  telegram  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Whenever  waste  is 
demonstrated  by  the  General  Accounting 
OflSce,  or  by  a  Senator,  or  by  any  other 
oflacial,  we  ought  relentlessly  to  investi¬ 
gate  and  pursue  the  allegation  and  cor¬ 
rect  the  condition,  if  we  find  the  charge 
to  be  true.  Sometimes  in  the  past,  in  an 
effort  to  defend  mutual  security,  persons 
have  tried  to  brush  aside  some  of  the 
charges  made  about  mismanagement  or 
misuse  of  funds.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  have  been  such  instances.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  whenever  there  is  any 
body  of  evidence  as  to  waste  or  misman¬ 
agement,  there  be  a  special  task  force 
appointed  at  once  to  investigate  the 
charge  and  to  report  back  forthwith  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  to  Congress. 

For  example,  there  have  been  charges 
of  waste  in  Iran.  There  have  been  many 
charges  made,  from  different  sources.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  staff  director  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Mr.  Marcy,  who  in  turn  replied  to  me,  in 
a  very  informative  and  very  helpful  way. 
We  have  evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
waste  in  certain  countries.  My  sugges¬ 
tion  is  that  when  the  evidence  comes  in 
we  should  have  an  investigation.  The 
State  Department  could  appoint  one  rep¬ 
resentative.  The  Congress,  both  Houses 
or  one  House,  could  appoint  a  represent¬ 
ative.  There  could  be  a  public  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  could  well  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  That  would  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three.  We  could  have  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five,  or  whatever  number  might 
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be  needed.  The  committee  could  pro¬ 
ceed  to  investigate  at  once. 

I  am  tired  of  hearing  arguments  about 
whether  there  is  waste  in  this  country  or 
that  country.  I  do  not  think  it  adds  up 
to  very  good  public  poUcy  to  have  such 
continuous  arguments  and  such  petty 
bickering  going  on.  I  feel  we  ought  to 
have  the  sort  of  system  wherein,  when¬ 
ever  charges  of  substance  are  made,  we 
can  proceed  forthwith  to  investigate 
with  an  impartial  or  at  least  an  objec¬ 
tive  body,  which  will  report  at  once  to 
the  Department  of  State,  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  press  of 
America,  which  can  inform  the  public,  so 
that  we  shall  all  know  what  is  going  on. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  procedure 
would  be  a  cure-all,  but  I  will  state 
frankly  a  little  public  ventilation  of  these 
matters  would  result  in  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  efficiency  and  also  in  better 
understanding. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  sorry  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  found  it  impossible  to  accept  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  important  and  de¬ 
sirable  provisions  of  the  House  bill  in 
connection  with  the  United  Nations 
technical  assistance  program.  It  is  with 
with  respect  to  this  point  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr,  Neuberger]  made  ref¬ 
erence  earlier. 

The  small,  but  critically  useful,  U.  N. 
technical  assistance  program  merits  all 
the  support  which  the  United  States  can 
effectively  give.  The  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  adopted  two  constructive  pro¬ 
posals  which  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  rejected. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  provision  in 
the  House  bill  to  level  off  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  U.  N.  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  program  at  40  percent 
for  1959  and  succeeding  years.  For  1958, 
we  are  contributing  45  percent.  Even 
the  reduction  to  40  percent,  as  proposed 
by  the  House  bill,  is  a  substantial  drop  in 
one  year. 

Moreover,  as  mentioned  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  on  page  15,  the  present  law 
adopted  last  year  calls  for  a  reduction 
to  38  percent  in  1959  and  33  Ms  percent 
in  1960.  Mr.  President;  not  only  is  the 
United  States  national  ability  to  pay 
estimated  at  about  40  percent  of  the 
world’s  income,  but  there  is  a  special 
reason  why  the  40 -percent  figure  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  this  year. 

This  reason  lies  in  the  creation  of  the 
Special  Projects  Fund  approved  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  last 
fall.  The  Special  Projects  Fund  is  de¬ 
signed  to  finance  larger  and  more  sus¬ 
tained  projects  than  could  be  handled 
under  the  present  program.  A  goal  of 
$100  million  was  proposed  for  the  com¬ 
bined  programs.  This  proposal  was  ac¬ 
cepted  unanimously  by  the  General 
Assembly.  By  the  way,  that  was  an 
American  proposal,  and  it  was  a  con¬ 
structive  proposal. 

It  was  a  step  forward — admittedly  not 
as  great  a  one  as  some  of  us  who  have 
supported  SUNFED  and  related  pro¬ 
posals  would  have  liked,  but  nevertheless 
a  step  forward.  Of  course,  I  would  be 
one  of  the  first  to  say  that  other  coun¬ 
tries  should  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 


cost  of  this  program.  This  is  a  principle 
on  which  we  can  all  agree. 

But  others  are  bearing  an  increasing 
share  of  this  and  other  international 
programs.  Already  the  United  States 
percentage  has  been  reduced  from  60 
percent  to  45  percent.  Since  the  U.  N. 
technical  assistance  program  began  in 
1950,  contributions  from  other  govern¬ 
ments  have  increased  from  $8  million 
annually  to  $16.7  million  for  1958,  or 
more  than  double.  Our  contribution  has 
gone  from  $12  million  in  1950  to  $15.3 
million  in  1957  and  will  be  reduced  to 
about  $l'3.6  million  for  1958  because  of 
the  45-percent  limitation  which  we  have 
placed  on  our  contribution.  These  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  take  into  account  the  local 
costs  of  projects  which  are  borne  by  re¬ 
cipient  countries,  which  are  estimated  at 
about  $65  million  annually. 

The  United  Nations  technical-assist¬ 
ance  program  is  a  successful,  going  pro¬ 
gram.  We  get  more  per  dollar  from  the 
United  Nations  technical-assistance 
program  than  from  any  other  single 
program  to  which  we  contribute.  The 
United  Nations  technical-assistance 
program,  which  is  a  multilateral  tech¬ 
nical-assistance  program,  produces 
more  results  per  dollar,  per  nickel,  and 
per  penny  than  any  other  program  to 
which  we  contribute.  For  us  to  be  bick¬ 
ering  about  the  percentage  figure  when 
we  are  getting  the  results  we  want  from 
a  great  United  Nation's  effort  seems  to 
me  to  be  like  punching  ourselves  in  the 
nose  to  see  how  strong  our  right  arm  is. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  House 
figure  makes  much  more  sense.  I  shall 
do  whatever  I  can  to  sustain  that  figure, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  its  ma¬ 
jority  judgment,  felt  some  alterations 
should  be  made. 

I  know  the  reason  for  such  position. 
There  is  a  considerable  feeling  on  the 
part  of  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
concerning  percentages.  If  we  had  a 
little  less  argument  about  percentages 
and  a  little  more  concern  about  objec¬ 
tives,  I  believe  we  would  be  better  off. 
What  we  need  are  people  who  under¬ 
stand  objectives,  who  do  not  quibble 
about  percentages.  The  United  States 
of  America  is  not  going  to  go  broke  by 
furnishing  a  million  dollars  extra  for  the 
United  Nations  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  That  amount  of  money  is  about 
what  we  spend  when  a  Vanguard  missile 
fizzles.  I  have  not  seen  any  Senator 
stand  up  screaming,  stomping,  jumping, 
and  arguing  about  the  fact  that  we  are 
wasting  money  when  a  Vanguard  mis¬ 
sile  simply  fails  to  function. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  have  spent 
more  money  trying  to  launch  rockets 
which  do  not  work  than  we  are  spending 
on  the  United  Nations  technical-assist¬ 
ance  program. 

Mr.  GREEN  and  Mr.  PROXMIRE  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield;  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
resist  inviting  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  the  fact  that  this  subject 
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was  dealt  with  specifically  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  May  26, 
1958. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  shall  read  the  section 
in  question: 

The  committee  considered  and  rejected 
a  provision  In  the  House  bill  which  would 
have  repealed  this  scale  of  reductions  and 
substituted  a  continuing  limitation  of  40 
percent.  The  committee  remains  of  the 
opinion  that  the  percentage  of  the  United 
States  contribution  should  be  brought  down 
to  331/3  percent  In  accordance  with  the 
schedule  In  existing  law.  Further,  the  per¬ 
centage  should  continue  to  be  calculated  as 
at  present — that  Is,  on  the  basis  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  central  fund  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  program.  The  committee  rejects  sug¬ 
gestions  that  local  cost  assessments  against 
governments  receiving  United  Nations  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  should  be  included  in  this 
base  on  which  the  United  States  contribu¬ 
tion  is  calculated.  These  local  cost  assess¬ 
ments  have  been  levied  since  1954  and 
amount  to  50  percent  of  the  per  diem  sub¬ 
sistence  allowances  paid  to  United  Nations 
experts.  They  are  paid  into  the  central 
fund,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from  other 
local  cost  contributions  by  recipient  gov-' 
ernments,  but  they  are  not  in  precisely  the 
same  category  as  regular  contributions  to 
the  central  fund  and  should  not  be  used 
as  a  d’evice  to  increase  the  United  States 
contribution. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman.  I  respect  the 
point  of  view  of  any  who  may  support 
the  committee’s  proposal.  As  I  have 
said,  from  the  overall  standpoint  I  sup¬ 
port  the  bill  as  reported  from  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Undoubtedly  the  bill  will  go  to 
conference.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  con¬ 
ference,  with  respect  to  this  one  feature, 
we  may  be  defeated,  and  that  the  House 
may  be  victorious  in  connection  with 
this  item.  With  respect  to  other  items, 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  so  fortunate. 

However,  I  know  that  the*  House  will 
not  be  victorious  if  my  friend,  the  able 
chairman,  is  as  persuasive  in  conference 
as  he  is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
shall  try  to  induce  him  not  to  be  quite 
so  able  and  energetic  at  that  particular 
moment.  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  'will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  made  his  characteristic 
stimulating,  provocative,  and  brilliant 
kind  of  speech.  It  is  a  wonderful 
speech  in  support  of  a  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  bill.  He  has  shown  what  a  / 
genuine  humanitarian  liberal  he  really 
is. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  a  question  with  respect  to  a 
specific  point.  I  ask  him  to  confirm  or 
deny  this  statement.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  supports  his  position  very  strong¬ 
ly.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  overstate 
the  position. 

Our  original  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  Technical  Assistance 
Fund  was  about  60  percent.  That  has 
been  reduced  to  45  percent,  or  a  cut  of 
one-fourth  during  the  past  6  years.  If 
we  follow  the  provisions  of  the  law  we 
must  make  further  reductions  in  the 
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next  2  yeai*s.  If  we  make  a  further  re¬ 
duction  of  26  percent  more  at  this  time, 
and  an  even  larger  percentage  in  the 
next  2  years,  the  result  will  not  be  to 
induce  other  countries  to  increase  their 
share  to  a  suflQcient  extent  to  make  up 
the  difference.  The  result  will  be  to 
start  the  program  downhill  instead  of 
uphill.  The  job  will  not  be  done,  and 
we  may  be  defeating  our  own  objectives. 

Fuithermore,  if  we  follow  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  existing  legislation,  we  shall  de¬ 
feat  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if 
in  his  judgment  this  is  a  fair  and  accu¬ 
rate  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  it  is  ac¬ 
curate  in  terms  of  statistical  information. 
There  is  an  honest  disagreement  among 
our  colleagues  as  to  whether  the  program 
would  really  be  cut  back.  As  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  states,  there  is  no  desire  to 
cut  back  the  total  aggregate  amount ;  but 
it  is  desired  to  reduce  the  percentage 
levels. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  matter  of 
judgment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  matter  in¬ 
volving  deep  conviction  on  the  part  of 
certain  of  our  colleagues  that  the  per¬ 
centage  level  of  American  contribution 
should  be  limited  to  33  Va  percent. 

I  well  understand  the  desire  to  reduce 
the  percentage  contribution  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  not  using  that  same  percent¬ 
age  level  when  it  comes  to  military  aid. 
We  are  paying  for  all  the  H-bombs  for 
our  side.  We  do  not  even  want  some  of 
the  other  countries  to  have  them.  We 
are  paying  for  most  of  the  airplanes. 
We  pay  the  lion’s  share  of  many  costs. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  project  in  which 
we  can  teach  other  people  how  to  live 
better,  in  which  we  can  teach  other  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  conserve  their  land,  care  for 
their  resources,  and  protect  their  homes 
and  communities,  we  say,  “We  must  keep 
the  percentage  level  down.’’ 

We  are  not  talking  about  billions  of 
dollars.  We  are  talking  about  a  few  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  A  few  million  dollars  is  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  in  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  we  live,  it  seems  to  fade 
into  insignificant  proportions,  consider¬ 
ing  the  tremendous  costs  of  national  de¬ 
fense  and  armament. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  best  work¬ 
ing,  most  successful  international  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  we  participate.  It  is  a 
program  which  is  heralded  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  the  strong  right  arm  of 
the  United  Nations,  which  is  the  world’s 
greatest  instrument  for  peace  and  jus¬ 
tice.  I  feel  that  we  are  making  a  mis¬ 
take. 

We  were  the  instigators  of  this  move¬ 
ment  in  the  12th  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  Our  Government, 
through  Ambassador  Lodge  and  one  of 
the  United  States  Delegates,  Represent¬ 
ative  Walter  Judd,  of  my  home  State, 
spoke  in  behalf  of  American  participa¬ 
tion  in  a  specialized  United  Nations  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  program.  We  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  delegates  a  project  involving  a 
cost  of  $100  million.  We  said,  “This  is 
in  part  our  answer  to  the  request  for  a 
special  United  Nations  Fund  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development.’’  We  said,  “Let  us 


try  this  program.  It  will  yield  more 
long-term  good,  and  more  constructive 
and  positive  results.” 

Now  we  say,  “It  was  a  good  idea  last 
October,  but  we  have  thought  it  through, 
and  while  we  would  like  to  see  it  work, 
we  do  not  want  to  spepd  so  much.” 

If  we  were  talking  about  $1  billion,  $3 
billion,  or  $500  million,  or  even  $50  mil¬ 
lion,  one  might  say,  "Let  us  take  another 
quick  look  at  the  program.”  I  say  that 
this  reduction  is  the  wrong  kind,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  wrong  project.  I  fully 
recognize  that  we  must  limit  these  funds 
somewhat  in  terms  of  our  ability  to  pay, 
but  we  can  afford  40  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  very  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  it  is  not  true  that  at  the  level  of  40 
percent,  this  program  is  an  exceedingly 
good  and  wise  investment.  For  every  $4 
we  put  up,  $10  will  be  spent  properly,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  so  eloquently  shown. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now  it  is  proposed 
that  for  every  $4  we  put  up,  $12  should 
be  spent.  That  is  stretching  things  a 
little  too  far.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
we  invest  $4,  and  that  investment  brings 
about  the  expenditure  of  $10,  that  is  a 
pretty  good  return. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  bad  in 
this  day  and  age. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  keen  interest  in  this  subject. 

Some  of  the  work  in  connection  with 
this  program  is  being  carried  on  by 
county  agents  of  our  Agricultural  Exten¬ 
sion  Seiwice.  Most  of  those  who  work 
in  the  United  Nations  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program  are  Americans.  There 
are  some  from  other  countries,  but  the 
largest  group  is  from  our  own  country. 
Through  that  program  we  gain  a  won¬ 
derful  reputation  around  the  world.  I 
hope  we  shall  look  kindly  upon  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  join  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  detailed  and  well-considered  analysis 
of  our  foreign  policy  situation  being 
made  by  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the 
bipartisan  foreign  policy,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  should  like  to  invite  my  colleague’s 
attention  to  two  points  which  I  think 
bear  upon  this  discussion.  We  all  real¬ 
ize  that  this  is  an  authorization  bill,  and 
we  have  yet  to  fight  the  battle  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  money  will  actually 
be  appropriated.  But  this  bill  is  very 
important,  from  the  standpoint  of  es¬ 
tablishing  conditions  upon  which  appro¬ 
priations  will  be  based. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  other  body  when  we 
first  decided  upon  this  plan  of  yearly  au¬ 
thorization  as  well  as  yearly  appropria¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  good  plan. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  face  a  rather 
historic  decision  upon  two  points  in  the 
bill,  especially  in  view  of  the  shock  to 


our  national  vanity  which  has  come 
about  lately  by  reason  of  some  pretty 
hard  and  realistic  blows  to  our  foreign 
policy  position?  There  are  two  questions 
which  we  must  decide.  I  should  like  to 
have  my  colleague’s  views  upon  them.  I 
know  that  he  is  very  well  informed  upon 
the  subject. 

First,  do  we  or  do  we  not  wish  to  draw 
a  cordon  sanitaire  around  the  Commu¬ 
nist  bloc  and  say,  "They  are  out.  We 
will  not  do  anything  with  them.  They 
will  have  to  paddle  their  own  canoe. 
We  will  not  try  to  win  any  of  them  away; 
and  if  any  country  behind  the  iron  cur¬ 
tain  wishes  independence  it  will  have  to 
gain  independence  before  we  will  do  any¬ 
thing  for  it.” 

Obviously  we  are  not  going  to  drop 
guns,  although  some  have  suggested  that 
we  do  so  in  Hungary.  But  we  will  not 
even  drop  dollars.  That  is  fundamental 
question  No.  1. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  We  talk  about  being  smart 
in  this  game.  We  have  been  outsmarted 
from  time  to  time  because  we  did  not 
take  advantage  of  our  opportunities. 
This  program  represents  the  kind  of 
euipment  we  need  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  some  people 
are  really  saying  is,  “Poland,  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  other  countries  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Kremlin.” 

It  is  true  that  they  are  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  the  gremlin,  but  the  people 
are  not.  We  had  a  witness  to  that  fact 
last  week  by  the  kind  of  information 
which  has  come  out  of  Rumania.  Ameri¬ 
can  reporters  and  columnists  and  some 
travelers  have  come  from  Rumania  with 
glowing  reports  of  pro-American  senti¬ 
ment  and  pro-American  attitude  of  the 
people  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  more  pro- 
American  attitude  in  some  of  the  satel¬ 
lite  countries  than  in  some  countries  that 
are  not  satellites  of  the  Kremlin,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  in  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  yearn  for  the  chance  of  having 
contact  with  the  United  States. 

What  some  people  are  saying  is :  “These 
countries  are  Communist,  and  we  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them,”  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  so  ably  said. 
Does  the  Soviet  Union  act  that  way? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Latin  America. 
Latin  American  countries  vote  solidly 
with  the  United  States  in  the  United 
Nations.  Latin  American  countries  have 
been  looked  upon  as  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  one  with  us  in  the  great  or¬ 
ganization  of  American  states,  and  they 
are  a  part  of  the  great  Rio  pact.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  most  people  in  the  world  have 
traditionally  looked  upon  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  and  the  United  States  as 
one  family,  happy  and  inseparable. 

Do  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  say, 
“The  Latin  American  countries  like  the 
United  States;  they  are  always  with  the 
United  States;  they  always  vote  with  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations; 
therefore,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them?”  Is  that  what  Mr,  Khrushchev 
said?  Oh,  no. 

The  Russian  leaders  looked  at  Latin 
America  and  said,  “There  may  be  just 
a  few  people  who  may  not  like  the  United 
States,  and  who  may  not  be  happy  with 
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ihe  United  States.  Let  us  go  to  work 
there.”  They  are  down  there  doing  their 
best.  They  are  down  there  offering  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  They  are  sending 
their  books  to  those  countries.  They  are 
buying  goods  there.  Their  students  are 
being  exchanged.  They  have  their  po¬ 
litical  infiltrators  going  into  those  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  hundreds.  The  Soviets  are 
working  in  every  country  down  there. 
They  do  not  go  around  giving  blood  tests 
and  saying,  “If  you  have  so  much  as  one 
little  molecule  of  pro -United  States  sen¬ 
timent,  you  will  get  nothing  from  us.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  do  find  a 
country  in  which  there  is  pro-United 
States  sentiment  they  work  overtime  in 
that  coimtry.  They  are  smart.  They  are 
trying  to  win  people  over. 

The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have 
been  such  good  friends  with  them  for  so 
many  years  that  we  hardly  dare  tell  the 
truth  about  each  other;  and  we  say,  “Let 
us  continue  to  do  business  with  them. 
We  eat  the  same  kind  of  soup  they  eat, 
and  we  dress  the  way  they  dress.  We 
understand  them,  and  they  understand 
us.  They  have  the  same  bad  habits  that 
we  have,  and  probably  some  of  the  good 
ones,  too.” 

No,  that  is  not  the  way  to  conduct  an 
aggressive  and  effective  and  dynamic 
foreign  policy. 

Still  some  people  say  that  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  countries  that  are 
socialistic  and  communistic.  We  will  not 
give  $1  to  such  countries.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  they  talk  about  liberating 
them.  All  I  can  say  is,  “Baloney.” 

As  I  said  earlier  in  the  discussion,  we 
might  just  as  well  face  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  ready  to  send  American  forces 
to  liberate  satellite  sta|;es.  At  least  I 
have  heard  no  responsible  official  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  say  that.  In  fact,  all  state¬ 
ments  by  responsible  Government  offi¬ 
cials  have  been  to  the  contrary.  We 
ought  to  <^ffer  to  these  people,  we  still 
want  to  worship  their  God  and  who  still 
want  to  attend  churches  and  synagogues 
and  cathedrals,  help  that  will  let  them 
hold  up  their  heads,  particularly  when 
they  manifest  a  desire  to  be  more  inde¬ 
pendent  and  gain  a  little  more  freedom. 

I  know  it  is  a  calculated  risk  to  help 
them.  I  suppose  one  of  these  days 
something  will  go  wrong,  and  someone 
will  say,  “I  remember  that  man  Hum¬ 
phrey,  who  was  in  favor  of  giving  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.”  I  am  in 
favor  of  giving  aid  to  anyone  who  wants 
to  stand  up,  and  I  want  to  help  any 
country,  within  the  limit  of  our  means. 
I  know  we  do  not  have  an  inexhaustible 
Treasury.  However,  I  say  at  least  let  us 
do  what  we  can  to  help  men  and  women 
stand  up  in  their  desire  to  be  free  men 
and  women.  Many  of  these  countries 
did  not  have  much  freedom  even  before 
the  Communists  took  over.  Many  of 
them  had  dictator-type  regimes.  Now 
they  have  tyrants  and  commissars. 

We  do  not  order  this  aid  to  be  given. 
We  merely  say  to  the'  chief  spokesman 
of  American  foreign  policy,  our  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  if  he  in  his  wisdom — after  he 
has  had  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
best  brains  in  this  country,  and  also 
from  our  friends  abroad — believes  it  is 
to  our  national  interest  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  national  security,  and  that 


it  will  lend  itself  toward  peace  and  jus¬ 
tice,  the  President  will  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Congress  to  proceed  and  offer 
some  help.  That  is  aU  we  are  talking 
about. 

I  hope,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  there  will 
be  no  weakening  on  this  point,  and  that 
in  a  couple  of  days  we  will  not  fail  in 
a  test  of  courage  on  this  issue.  I  hope 
the  administration  will  be  ready  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  this  point  has  disturbed  me  no 
end.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  feels  the  same  way. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  feel  the  same  way. 
I  feel  very  deeply  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  stand  foursquare  with  what  it 
has  recommended  to  Congress.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  administration  has 
actually  negotiated  with  both  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland  on  these  aid  deals. 
I  see  no  indication  whatsoever  that  the 
administration  will  recede  from  that 
position,  which  is  in  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  interest  of  our  country. 

That  leads  me  to  the  next  point.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  when  we  say  that  the 
men  in  the  Kremlin  can  press  the  but¬ 
ton  and,  as  our  British  friends  say,  send 
jup  the  red  balloon  any  time  they  wish 
to  do  so,  that  they  want  to  stay  in  their 
jobs  and  probably  save  their  skins?  As 
they  wonder  about  Poland  and  Rumania 
and  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia,  and 
see  what  we  are  contributing,  they  will 
have  some  doubts  placed  in  their  minds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  right.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  arguments  that  can  be 
made,  and,  as  usual,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  made  it  eloquently.  I 
wish  to  thank  him. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  one  more  question,  because  it 
involves  a  question  of  principle.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  forgive  me  for 
asking  him  these  questions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  Senator  from  New  York  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  that  there  are 
not  many  Senators  in  the  Chamber,  and 
that  this  is  almost  in  the  nature  of  a 
dress  rehearsal  for  the  debate-and-vote 
day  to  follow.  However,  unless  we  say 
it  now  in  this  general  debate,  what  we 
have  to  say  just  does  not  get  said.  In 
this  way,  in  this  debate,  what  we  have 
to  say  does  get  out  to  the  country  and 
to  the  people  of  our  States.  When  we 
vote,  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for 
interest  to  be  manifested,  especially  by 
the  people  back  home. 

So  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
this  question:  Is  this  not  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  questions  of  principle  at  issue, 
namely,  if  the  free  world  and  parts  of 
the  Commimist  world  which  are  waver¬ 
ing  a  little  bit  do  have  higher  states  of 
living,  there  is  far  less  chance  of  an 
atomic  holocaust  being  unleashed  than 
if  their  states  of  living  remain  low? 
Therefore,  when  country  A  is  aided — 
whether  it  be  aided  by  us  or  by  the 
U.  N. — the  fact  is  we  must  decide  in  this 
Chamber  whether  that  when  standards 
of  living  are  improved,  no  matter  by 
whom,  it  represents  a  benefit  to  us  and 
we  win  in  that  exchange? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  we  win. 
The  Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  As  I 
have  said  about  other  matters,  when 


some  countries  have  been  declared  to  be 
neutrals — if  a  country  is  simply  for  it¬ 
self;  if  a  particular  country  seeks  to  lift 
the  standard  of  living  of  its  own  people, 
to  improve  its  economic  system,  its  pro¬ 
ductive  apparatus,  its  means  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  that  is  a  victory  for  what  we  want. 
Because  what  we  want  is  not  more  ter¬ 
ritory;  what  we  want  is  not  somebody 
else’s  resources. '  What  we  want  is  not 
more  control  over  somebody  else’s  peo¬ 
ple. 

What  we  want  is  a  world  in  which  na¬ 
tions  can  live  under  law  and  order.  We 
want  a  world  in  which  nations  can  live 
in  peace;  in  which  people  will  have  the 
hope  of  a  better  life.  What  we  want  is 
peace  with  justice  and  peace  with  free¬ 
dom,  so  that  every  time  any  country  or 
any  group  lifts  itself,  or  any  tipie  any 
group  or  country  is  helped,  so  that  their 
own  economy  and  political  institutions 
are  improved  or  strengthened,  it  will  be 
a  victory  for  freedom.  This  is  a  victory 
for,  I  will  not  say  only  our  side,  but  for 
all  decent  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  speaking  earlier  about  the  United 
Nations  technical  assistanct  program. 
I  shall  complete  my  observations  on  it. 
It  is  a  successful,  going  program.  Its 
success  to  date  was  one  of  the  reasons 
other  governments  responded  to  the 
United  States  initiative  when  our  dele¬ 
gation  proposed  the  new  special  projects 
fund  as  an  extension  of  the  technical 
assistance  program. 

When  a  new  international  enterprise 
is  launched,  other  governments  need  to 
know  what  our  intentions  are  toward  it. 
I  believe  for  us  to  announce  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  contribute  no  more  than  33.33 
percent  by  1960  will  get  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  off  to  an  inauspicious  start,  and 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  role  of 
leadership  we  should  maintain  at  the 
United  Nations. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  depressive  influence  of  the  Senate 
committee  action  on  percentage  con¬ 
tributions  will  have  a  stifling  effect  on 
this  whole  United  Nations  project  even 
before  it  gets  underway.  I  hope  that  in 
conference  it  will  be  possible  to  accept 
what  I  think  are  the  more  enlightened 
views  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  this  issue. 

There  is  another  important  provision 
in  the  House  bill  which  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate  committee.  The  House  of 
Representatives  recommended  that  the 
base  on  which  United  States  contribu¬ 
tions  are  computed  should  be  enlarged  to 
include*  local  cost  assessments.  These 
sums,  which  are  estimated  at  $3.1  mil¬ 
lion  for  1958,  are  assessed  against  na¬ 
tions  receiving  U.  N.  technical  experts, 
are  paid  to  the  U.  N.  technical  assistance 
program  and  audited. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  brief  description  of  local  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  expand¬ 
ed  technical  assistance  program  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


1958 
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Some  Facts  on  Local  Contributions  to  the 
U.  N.  Expanded  Technical  Assistance 
Program 

RAMSEYER  RULE  PRINT  OF  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1958 

Title  ni,  technical  cooperation,  section 
306:  “•  •  •  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section  •  •  •  (a)  [$15,500,000]  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  (1958]  1959  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance  and  such 
related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  33.33  percent  contained  In  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act.  1957,  the  United 
States  contribution  [to  this  program]  for 
such  purpose  may  constitute  for  the  calendar 
year  1958  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  45 
percent  of  the  total  amount  contributed  [to 
the  program]  for  such  purpose  for  that  pe¬ 
riod,  for  the  calendar  year  1959  as  much  as 
but  not  to  exceed  38  percent  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  [to  the  program]  for 
such  purpose  for  that  period,  and  for  the 
calendar  year  1960  as  much  as  but  not  to 
exceed  33.33  percent  of  the  total  amount  con¬ 
tributed  [to  the  program]  for  such  purpose 
for  that  period.” 

CONTRIBUTIONS  PLEDGED  BY  GOVERNMENTS  TO 
THE  EXPANDED  PROGRAM 

These  are  the  contributions  on  which  the 
United  States  percentage  contribution  is 
computed : 


1952  . $18,797,200 

1953  . .  22,  320,  700 

1954_ . . . .  25.  020,  600 

1955._ . 27,666,200 

1956  _  28,  833,  700 

1957  _  30.  794,  200 

1958  (authorized) _  31,890,422 


LOCAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  A  GENERAL  NATURE— 
NOT  ASSESSED  OR  AUDITED 

In  1949  the  U.  N.  Economic  and  Social 
Council  approved  a  resolution  (222  (IX) 
Annex  I)  that:  “the  requesting  government 
should  be  expected  to  agree  *  •  »  normally 
to  assume  responsibility  for  a  substantial 
part  of  the  costs  of  technical  services  with 
which  they  are  provided,  at  least  that  part 
which  can  be  met  In  their  own  currencies.” 

Under  this  arrangement,  recipient  govern¬ 
ments  have  provided  funds  to  pay  for  per¬ 
sonnel  assisting  the  experts,  office  and  other 
physical  facilities,  transportation  within  the 
country,  project  supplies  and  material  avail¬ 
able  in  the  country,  and  certain  services  such 
as  postal  and  telecommunlcative  facilities. 

The  State  Department  has  estimated  the 
cost  of  all  local  contributions  at  $67.5  million 
for  1958.  (FTancis  O.  Wilcox  before  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  April  1.  1958; 
John  W.  Hanes,  Jr.,  before  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  March  26,  1958.) 

LOCAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  LIVING  COSTS  OP 
EXPERTS - ASSESSED  AND  AUDITED 

In  1953  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
In  resolution  470  (XV)  approved  arrange¬ 
ments  under  which  recipient  governments 
are  required  to  pay  toward  the  local  living 
allowances  of  experts  a  flat  sum  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  50  percent  of  the  daily  subsis¬ 
tence  allowance  rate  established  by  the 
Technical  Assistance  Board  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  man-days  served  by  experts  in  the 
country. 

This  procedure  went  Into  effect  In  1954. 
The  local  costs  assessments  are  as  follows: 


Paid 

1954  _  $913,267 

1955  . 1,379,589 

1956  _  1,494,529 

Estimated  assessments 

1957  _ $2,570,420 

1958  _  3, 100, 000 


These  payments  are  listed  along  with  vol¬ 
untary  contributions  as  payments  to  the 


special  account  In  the  U.  N.  records.  But 
they  are  not  included  when  computing  the 
amount  of  the  United  States  percentage 
contribution. 

PRIMARY  SOURCES 

Status  of  Local  Costs  Arrangement.  Report 
of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board  (U.  N.  Doc. 
E/TAC/60,  8  May  1957). 

Annual  Report  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Board  for  1956  (E/TAC/REP/97) . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  statutory  language  is  rather 
vague  in  connection  with  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  technical  assistance  program. 
The  position  has  been  taken  that  only 
the  voluntary  payments  to  the  central 
account  should  be  considered.  This  has 
meant  that  the  very  considerable  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  the  recipient  nations 
in  the  form  of  local  costs  to  support  the 
projects  have  not  been  recognized. 

About  $3.1  million  of  the  estimated 
$67.5  million  in  local  contributions  con¬ 
sists  of  definitely  audited  local  costs  as¬ 
sessments  from  the  various  countries. 
This  sum,  which  is  assessed  against  re¬ 
cipient  governments  in  accordance  with 
a  1953  ECOSOC  Resolution,  goes  for  the 
living  costs  of  UNETAP  experts  in  the 
recipient  country  and  is  included  by  the 
U.  N.  along  with  the  voluntary  payments 
in  computing  the  total  payments  to  the 
centra!  account. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  highly  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  rejected  the  House  conclu¬ 
sion  that  these  local  cost  assessments 
ought  to  be  included  in  computing  the 
United  States  proportionate  share. 
Here,  too,  I  am  hopeful  that  corrective 
action  will  be  possible  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  earlier,  really 
our  mutual  security  program  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  international  peace  and 
security.  I  have  approached  mutual 
security  in  the  context  of  a  broad, 
across-the-board  foreign  policy.  I  have 
expressed  my  sense  of  urgency  that  our 
foreign  aid  program  should,  become  a 
far  better  instrument  to  achieve  our  na¬ 
tional  aims  as  a  responsible  member  of 
the  world  community.  I  have  ap¬ 
proached  mutual  security  in  the  context 
of  a  broad,  across-the-board  foreign 
policy. 

I  have  discussed  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  present  mutual  security  bill  which 
I  think  move  in  the  right  direction.  I 
have  mentioned  others  which  I  think  are 
deficient,  which  I  hope  may  yet  be  recti¬ 
fied.  Obviously,  I  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  go  into  every  aspect  of  the  mutual 
security  program  in  which  I  am  inter¬ 
ested. 

Perhaps  the  administration  feels  that 
it  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956  that  the 
President  should  take  more  affirmative 
action  effectively  to  counteract  Soviet 
economic  policy  and  to  promote  political 
and  economic  self-determination  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

Personally,  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  that 
this  has  been  done.  Indeed,  the  Soviet’s 
peaceful  offensive  in  foreign  economic 
operations  has  increased  with  such  mag¬ 
nitude  in  just  the  last  year  that  the  im¬ 
plied  warning  in  our  1956  legislation  has 
merely  become  a  faint  prophecy  of  great¬ 
er  challenges  to  come. 


Only  continued  rethinking  of  our  whole 
mutual  security  effort,  with  an  outpour¬ 
ing  of  new  ideas  and  an  increased  devo¬ 
tion  by  administrators  and  legislators 
can  keep  our  country  in  the  position  all 
Americans  wish  it  to  maintain. 

Occupied  as  we  are  with  grave  do¬ 
mestic  problems,  and  weary  as  we  may 
be  with  the  seemingly  endless  perplexi¬ 
ties  posed  for  us  by  unfolding  world  de¬ 
velopments,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
stupendous  stakes  involved. 

Our  whole  life  is  involved.  The  security 
and  safety  of  our  Nation  are  involved. 
So  I  plead  with  my  fellow  Americans  not 
to  weary  under  the  burdensome  load  of 
these  responsibilities.  We  need  to  haVe 
the  kind  of  faith  and  dedication  which 
will  convince  the  world  that  we  will  stick 
to  the  job.  Let  us  never  leave  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  world  that  we  are  capable  of  giving 
leadership  and  that  we  will  pay  the  price 
for  leadership.  This  is  what  we  need  to 
have  the  people  understand. 

We  must  not  by  any  inadequacy  on  our 
part  leave  to  our  children  an  inheritance 
of  a  world  in  which  we  are  unable  to  es¬ 
tablish  enough  military  equality  to  get 
disarmament,  and  unable  to  establish 
enough  liberty  to  prevent  the  expansion 
of  an  aggressive  communism.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  responsible  for  the  gradual 
loss  of  independent  nations  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc  until  our  own  Nation  be¬ 
comes  a  frightened  armed  camp,  a  lonely, 
out-balanced  world  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  yet  may 
get  the  kind  of  leadership  required  for 
a  full-fiedged  national  effort  in  foreign 
affairs.  I  think  that  the  Congress  is 
ready  to  do  the  job.  I  know  that  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  an  editorial  entitled  “Free 
World  to  Work,”  published  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  June  1,  1958.  This  is  a 
very  moving  editorial,  one  which  dem¬ 
onstrates,  again,  the  kind  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  creativeness  which  we  as  a 
Nation  need  to  have  if  we  are  really  to 
command  respect  and  to  be  worthy  of 
the  awesome  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Free  World  To  Work 

In  a  time  that  cries  for  ideas.  Adlai  Ste¬ 
venson  has  supplied  one  that  deserves  to  be 
taken  up,  developed,  and  applied.  Mr.  Ste¬ 
venson’s  concern  is  the  growing  free  world 
economic  crisis  which  he  believes  is  far  more 
serious  in  its  implications  than  even  the 
paralysis  that  beset  Europe  in  1947.  Why 
not.  he  asked  in  an  extremely  thoughtful 
address  at  the  University  of  Louisville  a  few 
days  ago,  establish  “a  committee  of  experts 
comparable  to  the  group  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Marshall  Plan  in  1947”? 
Their  function  on  an  international  basis 
should  be  "to  prepare  an  agenda  for  the  re¬ 
generation  of  the  free  world  economy  upon 
which  the  nations  can  agree  and  act  within 
a  year.” 

This  crisis  has  its  roots  in  the  breakdown 
of  the  old  trading  system  symbolized  by 
Britain  and  grounded  on  low  tariffs,  high 
lending  and  reserves  flexibly  based  upon  gold. 
Despite  substantial  American  aid  and  invest¬ 
ment  programs  since  the  war,  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  American  standard  of  living  anxl 
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those  elsewhere  In  the  free  world  Is  steadily 
widening.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  United 
States  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of 
some  $7  billion — which  meant  that  we  sold 
that  much  more  than  we  bought.  In  that 
same  year  falling  raw  material  prices  reduced 
the  income  of  producer  countries  by  some 
$750  million. 

If  the  United  States  were  now  Investing 
in  development  abroad  at  the  same  rate  as 
Britain  in  her  heyday  as  a  creditor  nation, 
the  total  of  public  and  private  lending  would 
have  to  be  at  least  tripled — and  some 
authorities  say  it  would  have  to  be  increased 
by  as  much  as  30  times.  That  is  a  measure 
of  the  imbalance.  Although  there  has  been 
much  praiseworthy  internationalism  in  our 
outlook  since  the  war,  the  practical  effect 
of  our  policies  still  has  much  isolationism  to 
it;  we  are  enriching  ourselves  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  world  falls  behind.  And 
while  the  free  world  is  thus  economically 
disunited,  the  Communists  broaden  and  in¬ 
tensify  their  economic  offensive,  commiserat¬ 
ing  with  nations  that  rely  upon  the  West’s 
failing  capitalism.  One  thing  you  don’t  find, 
.  Mr.  Stevenson  notes  pointedly,  “is  a  really 
isolationist  Communist.’’ 

Today  the  capital  hunger  in  some  areas  of 
the  world  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  heard 
gnawing.  Indeed,  there  will  have  to  be  pri¬ 
mary  infusions  before  there  can  be  even  the 
rudimentary  expansion  to  foster  private 
growth;  there  can  be  no  doctrinaire  blinders 
about  socialism  respecting  countries  which 
grasp  at  almost  any  slogan  for  Improvement. 
Different  manifestations  of  the  same  crisis 
of  imbalance  of  course  affect  some  developed 
nations  as  well.  The  World  Bank,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund,  American  recip¬ 
rocal  ti'ade  and  assistaiyie  programs,  the 
United  Nations,  Senator  '  Monboney’s  soft 
loan  bank  plan — all  these  are  part  of  the 
answer.  But  they  need  direction. 

Unity  of  concept  thus  is  a  first  require¬ 
ment.  Specifically,  Mr.  Stevenson  would 
have  the  Committee  of  Experts  seek  means 
of  regaining  momentum  in  economic  expan¬ 
sion — an  overall  growth  of  5  percent  annu¬ 
ally  that  would  minimize  inflation;  build 
new  links  with  the  European  common  mar¬ 
ket  and  free  trade  area  so  as  to  avoid  new 
protectionist  walls;  expand  investment  in 
underdeveloped  areas;  and  stimulate  addi¬ 
tional  working  capital  for  trade  and  convert¬ 
ibility. 

It  follows  that  the  United  States  is  by  no 
means  alone  in  having  resources  to  contrib¬ 
ute.  Germany,  Britain,  France,  Canada,  Ja¬ 
pan  and  other  nations  are  now  investing 
abroad,  and  they  could  help  more  in  a  dis¬ 
tributed  effort.  Obviously  such  help  should 
not  be  unrequited.  A  basic  essential  is  self- 
help,  which  means  the  sort  of  stocktaking 
and  housecleaning  in  prospective  recipient 
nations  that  underlay  the  Marshall  plan.  ' 

Americans  distressed  by  the  waves  of  anti- 
Americanism  that  have  broken  out  in  South 
America  and  the  Near  East  could  devote 
themselves  to  no  more  construction  purpose 
than  developing  such  a  catalyst.  There  is 
no  short-term  answer  to  such  outbreaks, 
which  are  more  symptomatic  than  causative; 
and  in  any  event  the  country  should  concern 
Itself  with  more  than  short-term  remedies  in 
the  situation  that  confronts  it.  The  basic 
problem  is  economic,  and  the  basic  require¬ 
ment  is  to  marshal  the  resources  of  the  free 
world — through  investment,  raw  materials 
stabilization  and  the  like — in  such  a  way 
that  they  complement  each  other. 

Some  years  ago  Clare  Boothe  Luce  referred 
derisively  to  such  globalism  as  “globaloney.” 
The  plain  truth  is  that  the  subject  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  scoffing  has  become  today’s  realism. 
We  are  finding  more  and  more  that  we  are 
literally  our  brothers’  keepers,  and  that  their 
health  intimately  affects  our  own.  Mr.  Ste¬ 
venson  appeals  for  the  foresight,  energy  and 
patience  of  Marshall,  Acheson,  Truman, 
Vandenberg,  Bevin  and  Monnet  In  organiz¬ 


ing  a  new  American  Initiative:  *T  believe,” 
he  says,  “that  my  fellow  Democrats  will  fol¬ 
low  an  administration  lead  today  as  faith¬ 
fully  and  eagerly  as  many  Republicans  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Democratic  initiative  10  years 
ago.”  Ideas  can  move  men  and  nations. 
This  one  should. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  “Foreign  Policy;  Something 
Needs  To  Be  Added,”  written  by  Roscoe 
Drummond,  and  published  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  June  2,  1958.  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  is  one  of  the  foremost''  political 
commentators.  He  is  an  able  columnist 
and  a  great  citizen.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  th»  understanding  of  world 
affairs  and  American  politics,  not  only 
to  the  American  people,  but  to  people 
elsewhere.  I  shall  read  these  lines  from 
Mr.  Drummond’s  article: 

I  venture  to  urge  that  It  would  be  useful 
and  timely  for  President , Eisenhower  to  ap¬ 
point  a  peoples  peace  commission  of  re¬ 
spected  and  qualified  citizens  outside  the 
Government  to  contribute  a  fresh  Impetus 
to  United  States  foreign  policy  thinking. 

Such  a  commission  could,  at  the  very 
least,  serve  three  valuable  purposes. 

It  could  generate  new  ideas  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  thinking  of  Government  officials. 

It  could  examine  th*  merit  of  proposing 
that  similar  peoples  peace  commissions  be 
created  in  other  countries  to  put  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom  on  a  people-to-people 
as  well  as  on  a  government-to-government 
level. 

It  could  generate  a  sense  of  public  partici¬ 
pation  in  foreign  policy  throughout  the 
United  States  and,  believe  me,  this  is  going 
to  be  indispensable  if  the  American  people 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  to  spend  so 
much  for  defense  and  aid  with  so  few  posi¬ 
tive  results  and  so  many  damaging  setbacks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as 'follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  2,  1958] 
Something -Needs  To  Be  Added 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

When  you  consider  the  massive,  costly, 
continuous  efforts  which  the  United  States 
has  been  making  to  Improve  the  prospects  of 
peace  and  better  living  standards  in  the 
world  and  compare  these  efforts  with  the 
miniscule  results  and  the  whole  series  of 
increasingly  disheartening  and  perilous  set¬ 
backs,  there  is  one  conclusion  which  seems 
almost  beyond  argument; 

Something  needs  to  be  added  to  American 
foreign  policy. 

Of  course,  it  isn’t  wholly  accurate  to  put 
our  gains  and  losses  in  a  box  score  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  Moscow’s,  but  surely  there  is 
some  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  facts  like 
these : 

Since  World  War  II  we  have,  through 
UNRRA,  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  mutual 
security  program,  poured  some  $60  billion 
into  the  free  world  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  put  about  one-twentieth  of  that  into  its 
foreign  aid.  The  results  have  been  dispro- 
proportionate,  to  say  the  least. 

We  used  our  Influence  to  bring  about  the 
Independence  of  Indonesia  and  the  present 
government  of  Indonesia  tends  to  look  upon 
us  as  an  enemy. 

We  shield  the  South  American  Republics 
from  war  and  conquest,  respect  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  do  much  to  help  their  economic 
progress — and  the  Vice  President  is  stoned 
on  a  goodwill  trip. 
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We  seek  to  befriend  the  Algerians  and  the 
Lebanese,  and  mobs  fire  USIA  libraries  in 
Algeria  and  Lebanon. 

The  United  States — as  In  the  Philippines— 
stands  for  the  liberation  and  defense  of  the 
newly  independent  nations:  the  Soviet  Union 
suffocates  the  independence  of  nearly  a  dozen 
formerly  free  countries — and  some  prominent 
neutralist  leaders  say  they  can  see  little  to 
choose  between  the  Soviet  and  American 
leadership. 

I’m  not  saying  that  we  have  done  wrong 
or  that  we  don't  need  to  do  more  of  the 
same.  Without  the  Marshall  plan,  Europe 
would  be  Communist  today.  Without  NATO 
and  SEATO  and  other  alliances  and  mutual- 
security  aid,  there  might  well  have  been 
more  Communist  military  aggression  than 
in  Korea  and  Indochina. 

But  something  more  needs  to  be  added  to 
American  foreign  policy. 

Admittedly,  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  see  this 
need  than  to  define  what  should  be  done. 
But,  if -we  can  agree  that  something  more 
needs  to  be  added  to  American  foreign  poli¬ 
cy,  we  had  better  begin  to  do  something 
about  it — and  soon. 

To  recognize  the  need  is  the  essential 
starting  point.  To  do  something  aTjout  it  is 
urgent. 

I  venture  to  urge  that  it  would  be  useful 
and  timely  for  President  Eisenhower  to  ap¬ 
point  a  people’s  peace  fcommission  of  re¬ 
spected  and  qualified  citizens  outside  the 
Government  to  contribute  a  fresh  impetus 
to  United  States  foreign-policy  thinking. 

Such  a  commission  could,  at  the  very 
least,  serve  three  valuable  purposes. 

It  could  generate  new  ideas  and  supple¬ 
ment  the  thinking  of  Government  officials. 

It  could  examine  the  merit  of  proposing 
that  similar  people’s  peace  commissions  be 
created  in  other  countries  to  put  the  cause 
of  peace  and  freedom  on  a  people-to-people 
as  well  as  on  a  government-to-government 
level. 

It  could  generate  a  sense  of  public  partici¬ 
pation  in  foreign  policy  throughout  the 
United  States;  and,  believe  me,  this  is  going 
to  be  indispensable  if  the  American  people 
are  going  to  continue  to  have  to  spend  so 
much  for  defense  and  aid  with  so  few  posi¬ 
tive  results  and  so  many  damaging  setbacks. 

In  a  continuing  series  of  editorials  the 
Deseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City,  a  newspaper 
of  deep  spiritual  conviction,  has  been  advo¬ 
cating  this  course  of  action;  and  it  sepms  to 
me  that  it  has  been  making  a  constructive 
case  and  that  its  voice  should  be  heeded. 

“The  surest,  most  hopeful  fact  in  the  whole 
troubled  International  picture  is  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  want  peace,”  it  points 
out.  “Let  us  have  the  best  minds  of 
America  called  to  serve  on  a  peace  commis¬ 
sion  here  in  America,  and  invite  other  world 
powers  to  join  us  in  a  people’s  level,  unre¬ 
mitting  search  for  peace  based  on  principles 
of  understanding  and  brotherhood.” 

This  may  weliN^e  the  something  new 
which  needs  to  be  added  to  American  for¬ 
eign  policy — or  a  good  way  to  find  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “Red-Bloc  Aid  Loses  Support,” 
written  by  Carroll  Kilpatrick,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Post  of  June 
4,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  June  4,  1958] 
Red-Bloc  Aid  Loses  Support 
(By  Carroll  Kilpatrick) 

'  The  administration  yesterday  let  It  be 
known  on  Capitol  Hill  that  it  would  no 
longer  support  the  Kennedy  amendment  to 
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the  foreign  aid  bill  to  permit  economic  aid 
to  some  Communist  countries. 

Senate  minority  leader  Wh-liam  P.  Know- 
land  (Republican  of  California)  last  week 
announced  that  he  would  fight  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  which  Secretary  of  State  John 
Poster  Dulles  earlier  had  said  would  be  In 
the  national  Interest. 

The  administration  decision  appeared  to 
be  embarrassing  to  some  Republican  as  well 
as  some  Democratic  Senators.  Senator 
Alexander  Wiley  (Republican  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin),  senior  minority  member  of  the  Porelgn 
Relations  Committee,  made  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fense  of  the  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor 
Monday. 

A  State  Department  official  said  the  ad¬ 
ministration  had  endorsed  the  Kennedy 
proposal  In  principle  only  and  not  as  a  part 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

WOULD  RELAX  CURBS 

Kennedy’s  amendment  would  permit  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  all  Communist-con¬ 
trolled  nations  except  Russia,  Red  China, 
and  North  Korea.  It  would  not  permit  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  The  amendment  would  relax  Bat¬ 
tle  Act  restrictions  which  prohibit  economic 
aid. 

The  Senate  is  expected  to  begin  voting  on 
the  $3  billion  aid  bill  today,  and  may  pass 
it  tonight  or  Thursday. 

State  Department  officials  were  said  to  be 
divided  over  what  position  to  take  after 
Knowland  made  known  his  determination 
to  lead  a  fight  against  the  proposal. 

An  official  said  It  was  decided  not  to  sup¬ 
port  the  proposal,  however,  because  the 
House  had  never  considered  it  and  would 
not  agree  to  it  In  conference.  The  aid  bill 
already  has  passed  the  House.  The  official 
said  the  Kennedy  amendment  as  a  separate 
bill  would  be  supported. 

In  March,  testfylng  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Dulles  endorsed  the 
Kennedy  plan,  saying  it  would  provide  “more 
flexibility”  in  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  which  would  be  “very  desirable.” 

In  April,  the  State  Department  suggested 
some  changes  in  Kennedy’s  amendment, 
which  the  Senator  accepted. 

In  reporting  the  aid  bill,  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  said  “a  series  of  cracks 
has  appeared  in  the  Iron  Curtain”  and  that 
“there  Is  a  third  category  of  nations  in  the 
process  of  moving  away  from  Communist 
control  and  establishing  some  measure  of  in¬ 
dependence.” 

AWARE  OP  RISKS 

It  said  the  amendment  would  make  It  pos¬ 
sible  “to  help  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  other  areas  to  achieve 
greater  political,  economic  and  social  freedom 
by  means  short  of  either  ci^  war  or  inter¬ 
national  war.” 

The  committee  said  it  was  “well  aware  of 
the  risks”  of  a  policy  of  extending  aid  to 
such  countries,  but  explained  that  “this  is 
the  area  of  maximum  vulnerability  of  the 
Soviet  empire.” 

“The  committee  believes  that  the  risks  are 
outweighed  by  the  Increased  chance  for 
world  peace  which  may  result  if  the  United 
States  can  help  some  countries  within  the 
Communist  bloc  gradually  to  loosen  their 
bonds.”  the  report  said. 

Knowland  told  the  Senate  such  aid  would 
play  Into  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  Russia 
and  Communist  China  by  alleviating  for 
them  the  burdens  of  providing  an  acceptable 
standard  of  living  in  these  nations. 

“No  third  category  of  nations  is  In  the 
process  of  moving  away  from  Communist 
control  and  establishing  some  measure  of  in¬ 
dependence,”  the  Californian  said. 

SEES  HANDS  TIED 

Wiley  told  the  Senate  Monday  that 
Knowland’s  amendment  “would  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President”  and  “deny  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  opportunity  to  make  an  independ¬ 
ent  Judgment  as  to  whether  aid  to  a  country 


such  as  Poland  *  •  •  or  Yugoslavia  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  in  our  national  interest.” 

As  the  Senate  continued  to  debate  the  aid 
bill  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  Democrat  of 
Louisiana,  said  he  would  introduce  a  series 
of  amendments  to  cut  substantially  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  authorized. 

Ellender  said  he  favored  the  Kennedy 
provision.  He  said  he  did  not  know  whether 
limited  aid  to  Red  satellites  would  do  any 
good  but  that  this  country  should  be  able  to 
give  such  aid  if  the  President  thought  it  ad¬ 
visable. 

Senator  William  E.  Jenner,  Republican,  of 
Indiana,  called  for  an  end  to  all  aid  pro¬ 
grams  as  of  December  31.  After  that,  he 
said,  aid  funds  should  be  paid  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury  on  the  basis  of  nation-to-natlon  agree¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled  “State  Caves  In,”  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  4,  1958.  The 
editorial  concerns  the  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment  and  refers  to  the  colloquy  which 
took  place  between  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[F’rom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  4,  1958] 
State  Caves  In 

The  State  Department  again  is  displaying 
the  kind  of  spinelessness  on  an  important 
aspect  of  the  mutual  security  program  that 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Administration’s 
recent  warnings  about  the  massive  Soviet 
trade  and  aid  offensive.  In  April  the  De¬ 
partment  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  bill 
by  Senator  Kennedy  to  liberalize  the  restric¬ 
tive  Battle  Act,  which  severely  limits  the 
granting  of  economic  assistance  to  Commu¬ 
nist  countries.  But  now  that  the  Kennedy 
bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  Mutual  Security  Act,  State  De¬ 
partment  spokesmen  have  let  it  be  known 
that  the  question  is  one  for  legislative  deter¬ 
mination. 

Given  the  violent  objections  of  Minority 
Leader  Knowland  to  any  and  all  aid  to 
Communist  countries,  whatever  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  plain  Implication  is  that  the 
administration  is  prepared  to  let  him  have, 
his  .  way  even  though  Senator  Wiley  and 
other  Republicans  have  supported  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  amendment.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Knowland  is  exercising  a  kind  of  blackmail 
by  threatening  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
if  his  opposition  is  ignored. 

Aid  to  Communist  countries  should  not  of 
course  be  routinely  given.  There  ought  to 
be  presidential  flndings  that  such  assistance 
is  in  the  national  interest.  But  once  the 
flnding  is  made,  it  is  utter  nonsense  to  apply 
all  kinds  of  special  'inhibltlons  and  restric¬ 
tions.  In  what  other  kind  of  situation  is  it 
more  important  to  have  prompt  and  ade¬ 
quate  action? 

Under  the  Battle  Act  it  took  8  months 
for  modest  assistance  to  be  worked  out  for 
Poland  during  the  difficult  time  in  which  that 
country  began  to  steer  a  more  independent 
course.  Even  then,  the  use  of  Export-Import 
Bank  loans  was  foreclosed,  and  the  full  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  agricultural  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  program  was  impossible.  The  Kennedy 
amendment  would  lift  some  of  these  re¬ 
strictions  and  give  the  President  the  power 
to  help  the  satellites  make  the  most  of  any 
opportuntlles  that  come  their  way  for  lessen¬ 
ing  their  subservience  to  Moscow. 

The  State  Department  may  have  a  tactical 
point  In  its  professed  preference  for  action 
on  the  Kennedy  bill  independent  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  legislation.  But  if  so,  it  has 


done  precious  little  In  the  House  to  move 
matters  in  that  direction  and  its  truckling  to 
Iftr.  Knowland  will  leave  it  subject  to  further 
attack.  The  unavoidable  inference  is  that 
Senator  Knowland  Is,  at  the  moment,  in 
charge  of  this  phase  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
eloquent  plea  has  been  made  for  foreign 
aid  and  foreign  trade  in  the  form  of  an 
address  entitled  “International  Trade 
and  Our  National  Security,”  delivered 
by  Under  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  before  the  Seventh  Annual 
Washington  State  International  Trade 
Fair  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  April  11,  1958, 
and  published  in  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  of  recent  date. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Herter  is  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  very  high  regard, 
and  who  is  a  very  faithful  public  serv¬ 
ant. 

Under  Secretary  Herter  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  interrelationship  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  and  the  reciprocal 
trade  policies.  He  has  made  a  powerful 
and  persuasive  argument.  I  read  it 
twice  and  foimd  it  to  be  invigorating 
and  provocative.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  all  other  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad¬ 
dress  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  I  conclude  my  own  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International  Trade  and  Our  National 
Security 

(By  Under  Secretary  Herter  ^) 

President  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Dulles  asked 
me  to  tell  you  of  their  keen  interest  in  this 
great  civic  enterprise.  The  benefits  of  a 
fair  such  as  this  extend  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  the  most  practical  way 
possible,  you  are  demonstrating  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  nations.  Oiu:  foreign  policy  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  no  nation  is  an 
island  unto  itself  and,  in  bringing  nations 
and  peoples  and  goods  closer  together,  you 
are  furthering  the  alms  of  this  Government. 

Trade  fairs  hark  back  to  ancient  days. 
There  is  a  Biblical  reference  in  the  Book 
of  Esther  to  a  fair  lasting  180  days  con¬ 
ducted  by  Xerxes,  King  of  the  Persians,  for 
the  purpose  of  displaying  the  riches  of  his 
kingdom.  This  was  600  B.  C.  Through  the 
ages,  trade  fairs  played  an  Important  role 
in  establishing  many  of  the  important  trad¬ 
ing  centers  of  Europe — Frankfort,  Leipzig, 
Lyon,  Brussels.  They  became  crossroads  of 
traffic  in  the  very  same  sense  that  this  great 
city  of  Seattle  is  a  gateway  to  the  Orient. 

We  can  trace  the  history  of  fairs  from 
medieval  times  through  the  Middle  Ages  down 
to  the  present — from  stalls  and  booths  and 
bazaars  and  shows  to  the  great  industrial 
exhibitions  of  today.  But  there  is  an  es¬ 
sential  difference  between  fairs  today  and 
in  olden  times. 

This  is  a  geographical  difference.  In 
Europe  distances  between  countries  like  Bel¬ 
gium  or  Holland  or,  for  that  matter,  almost 
any  country  in  western  or  central  Europe 
are  comparatively  short.  Because  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  transportation  and  the  small  area 
and  population  of  each  country,  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  goods  a  few  hundred  years  ago  had 
to  rely  on  outlets  in  neighboring  countries. 


>  Address  made  before  the  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  Washington  State  International  Trade 
Fair  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Apr.  11  (press  re¬ 
lease  183  dated  Apr.  9). 
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The  mid-20th  century  has  changed  all 
this.  The  world  is  the  market  for  the  man 
with  the  better  mousetrap.  You  can  fly  th*t 
mousetrap  from  Bangkok  to  Seattle  in  44 
hours. 

This  is  a  mixed  blessing.  In  less  than  44 
hours  a  military  plane  carrying  an  atomic 
or  hydrogen  bomb  can  also  deliver  its  cargo 
to  any  city  in  the  world.  This,  together 
with  the  threat  of  ballistic  missiles,  makes 
it  all  too  evident  that  the  United  States  is 
no  longer  protected  by  its  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  From  a  space-age  viewpoint, 
Moscow  is  just  about  as  close  as  your  nearest 
shopping  center. 

Now,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  reflects  this  fundamental  fact — and 
that  is  that  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
this  Nation  cannot  be  separated  from  that 
of  other  nations. 

COMMUNIST  STRATEGY 

We  live  in  a  troubled  world,  but  we  have 
no  trouble  in  locating  the  threat  to  our 
peace  and  security.  The  threat  is  interna¬ 
tional  communism.  The  threat  is  not  new. 
It  is  as  old  as  communism  itself.  Thirty-five 
years  ago,  Lenin  said : 

“First  we  will  take  Eastern  Europe,  next 
the  masses  of  Asia,  and  finally  we  will  en¬ 
circle  the  last  bastion  of  capitalism — the 
United  States.  We  shall  not  have  to  attack 
it;  it  will  fall  like  overripe  fruit  into  our 
hands.” 

Now  that  is  very  specific  and  very  direct: 
and  I  don’t  think  I  need  to  point  out  to  this 
audience  that  communism  has  accomplished 
the  first  step.  What  the  mapmakers  called 
Eastern  Europe  20  years  ago  is  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

This  Lenin  statement  is  Communist  doc¬ 
trine.  It  charts  the  strategy,  and  it  has 
been  like  a  polar  star  to  the  succession  of 
rules  in  the  Kremlin.  World  domination 
was  and  is  the  goal. 

While  attempting  to  lull  the  free  world 
into  a  sense  of  false  security,  the  Slno-Soviet 
bloc  has  developed  the  largest  standing  army 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  have 
built  a  submarine  fleet  more  than  three 
times  larger  than  our  own.  And  they  back 
up  this  army  and  navy  with  an  array  of 
tactical  and  intermediate  misisles.  While 
protesting  their  peaceful  intentions,  they 
work  night  and  day  to  develop  the  so-called 
ultimate  weapon — the  intercontinental  bal¬ 
listic  missile. 

This  is  the  military  threat  of  communism. 
It  is  not  dreamed  up  by  any  alarmist.  It 
exists  today — ^now — and  it  is  very,  very 
formidable. 

In  view  of  the  record  of  international 
communism,  a  record  filled  with  treachery 
and  broken  promises,  simple  prudence  would 
dictate  that  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  counter  this  threat.  This 
we  have  done  and  will  continue  to  do. 
Briefly,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how. 

First,  we  have  strengthened,  modernized, 
and  streamlined  our  own  military  establish¬ 
ment.  The  more  than  2,600,000  men  and 
women  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Air  Force  are  equipped  with  the  latest 
nuclear  weapons,  atomic  submarines, 
guided-misslle  ships,  fighters,  bombers,  and 
ballistic  missiles.  This  combined  force,  dis¬ 
persed,  ready  for  action,  and  capable  of  in¬ 
stant  retaliation,  is  a  mighty  deterrent  to 
any  would-be  aggressor. 

THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM,  A  SHIELD  OP 
ADDITIONAL  STRENGTH 

But  we  have  not  stopped  here.  Under  the 
mutual  security  program  we  have  built  a 
shield  of  additional  strength  to  protect  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

Using  our  basic  theory  of  the  Inter- 
deiiendence  of  nations,  we  have  established 
military  alliances  with  42  nations  of  the 
free  world.  We  have  bilateral  treaties  with 
Korea,  free  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  multilateral  agreements  through 


the  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization,  and  the 
Australia-New  Zealand-United  States  treaty 
called  ANZUS. 

During  the  past  7  years  we  have  con¬ 
tributed  $20  billion  in  mutual  defense  as¬ 
sistance  to  our  free-world  allies.  But  during 
this  same  period  of  time  our  partners  in 
these  defensive  alliances  have  contributed 
$122  billion  to  develop  the  strength  of  the 
free  world.  In  addition  to  helping  us  with 
manpower  problems  that  would  greatly 
weaken  our  economy  if  we  had  to  go  it 
alone,  our  allies  have  provided  more  than 
250  major  overseas  bases. 

This  massive  defensive  strength  has 
brought  to  a  halt  outright  armed  aggres¬ 
sion  by  the  forces  of  international  com¬ 
munism.  The  weapons  of  bullying  and 
bullets  have  been  put  in  the  skeleton 
closet — probably  the  largest  skeleton  closet 
in  all  history. 

SOVIET  ECONOMIC  OFFENSIVE 

Communism  is  now  probing  in  another  di¬ 
rection  with  new  weapons.  I  am  talking 
about  the  new  Soviet  economic  offensive.^ 
Instead  of  bombast  and  bluster,  the  Com¬ 
munists  now  talk  softly.  They  coax  and  use 
blandishments.  Listen  to  this  statement  by 
a  Russian  delegate  at  the  recent  Afro-Aslan 
Peoples’  Solidarity  Conference  in  Cairo: 

“We  do  not  seek  to  get  any  advantages.*  *  • 
We  are  ready  to  help  you  as  brother  helps 
brother,  without  any  Interest  whatever,  for 
we  know  from  our  own  experience  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  get  rid  of  need.” 

I  think  the  martyrs  of  Hungary  and  Po¬ 
land  and  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  and 
Latvia  and  Estonia  and  Lithuania  and  Bul¬ 
garia  bear  silent  witness  to  the  tragedy  of 
believing  that  brother  act.  Getting  rid  of 
the  Communists  is  harder  than  getting  rid  of 
need. 

The  sometimes  voluble  Khrushchev  let  slip 
the  real  intention  of  the  economic  offensive 
of  the  Soviet  Union  when  he  told  a  group  of 
Congressmen  who  Interviewed  him:  “We 
value  trade  least  for  economic  reasons  and 
most  for  political  purposes.” 

But,  unbelievable  as  it  may  seem,  nations 
which  have  waited  centuries  for  independence 
are  edging  perilously  close  to  the  spider’s  web. 
With  long-term  loans  at  low  interest  rates, 
the  Soviet  bloc  has  doubled  its  trade  with 
the  less  developed  nations  in  3  years  from 
$840  million  in  1954  to  about  $1.7  billion  in 
1957:  and  the  number  of  trade  agreements  in 
this  3 -year  period  has  leaped  from  49  to  147. 
’The  ink  is  scarcely  dry  on  these  agreements 
before  the  first  planeload  of  Soviet  techni¬ 
cians  arrives  to  begin  the  job  of  veering  the 
country  toward  communism. 

President  Elsenhower,  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gfess,“  made  it  clear  how  we  as  Americans 
must  regard  this  new  threat.  This  is  what 
the  President  said: 

“If  the  purpose  of  Soviet  aid  to  any  coun¬ 
try  were  simply  to  help  it  overcome  economic 
difficulties  without  infringing  its  freedom, 
such  aid  could  be  welcomed  as  forwarding 
the  free  world  purpose  of  economic  growth. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  inter¬ 
national  communism  to  indicate  this  can 
be  the  case.  Until  such  evidence  is  forth¬ 
coming,  we  and  other  free  nations  must  as¬ 
sume  that  Soviet  bloc  aid  is  a  new,  subtle, 
and  long-range  instrument  directed  toward 
the  same  old  purpose  of  drawing  its  recipient 
away  from  the  community  of  free  nations 
and  ultimately  into  the  Communist  orbit.” 

Now,  the  greatest  mistake  we  could  make 
would  be  to  assume  that  this  Soviet  eco¬ 
nomic  offensive  is  something  that  will  pass 


2  For  a  statement  by  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  Dillon  on  Soviet-bloc  economic  activities 
in  less  developed  countries,  see  Bulletin  of 
March  24,  1958,  p.  469. 

s  Ibid.,  March  10,  1958,  p.  367. 
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in  the  night,  that  it  is  a  flash  in  the  pan, 
that  it  will  peter  out.  It  is  being  pursued 
with  the  same  determination,  the  same 
ruthlessness,  the  same  disregard  for  the 
truth,  and  with  the  same  tenacity  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  demonstrated  in  its  mili¬ 
tary  buildup. 

The  mutual-security  program  is  a  counter 
to  this  threat,  too.  We  are  working  with  the 
less  developed  nations  to  help  them  find 
their  place  in  the  sun.  Most  of  these  na¬ 
tions  need  higher  levels  of  health,  education, 
and  sanitation.  They  need  to  learn  new 
methods  of  agriculture,  of  irrigation,  of  con¬ 
servation.  They  need  nurses,  doctors,  teach¬ 
ers,  engineers,  administrators.  Through  our 
technical  cooperation  program  we  are  help¬ 
ing  in  all  of  these  areas. 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

We  are  not  trying  to  prime  the  pump  of 
these  underdeveloped  countries.  We  are 
helping  them  to  get  the  basic  Industry — : 
the  pump  itself — for  them  to  prime.  Most 
of  these  developing  countries  do  not  yet 
have  the  basic  facilities  to  attract  private 
risk  capital.  They  laqk  good  harbors,  port 
facilities,  roads,  communications,  power, 
railways.  To  help  fill  the  vacuum  we  es¬ 
tablished  late  last  year  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  as  a  part  of  the  mutual-security 
program. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  lends  money 
for  specific,  economically  sound,  and  tech¬ 
nically  feasible  projects.  It  does  not  extend 
credit  when  other  financing  is  available  on 
reasonable  terms.  It  concentrates  on  long- 
range,  economic-growth  projects.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  nearly  $2  billion  in  such  projects 
are  now  being  carefully  screened.  Only  $300 
million  was  appropriated  last  year,  and  $625 
million  has  been  requested  for  this  year. 

There  are  strong  moral  and  humanitarian 
reasons  for  this  effort  to  help  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  rid  themselves  of  dirt, 
disease,  and  despair,  but  there  are  strong 
reasons  from  an  economic,  self-interest 
standpoint  too.  This  one-third  of  the  world’s 
population  constitutes  a  tremendous  poten¬ 
tial  market  for  the  goods  of  America,  the 
world’s  largest  trading  nation. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  world  trade 
and  America’s  relation  to  it.  I  am  a  Yankee 
from  Massachusetts.  From  my  State  about  a 
century  ago,  clipper  ships  set  sail  on  voyages 
round  the  world.  Those  beautiful  clipper 
ships  helped  to  build  not  only  Massachusetts 
but  the  entire  United  States  of  America. 
Today  America  is  the  world’s  largest  exporter 
and  the  world’s  largest  importer.  Our  two- 
way  trade  in  1957  reached  the  staggering 
total  of  $32  billion,  an  all-time  high  in  any 
nation’s  history. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  AGREEMENTS  PROGRAM 

This  world  record  was  accomplished  within 
the  framework  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull,  a  great  American,  established  this 
program.  It  has  become  known  as  a  smybol 
of  international  trade  cooperation.  The  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements  program  has  been 
renewed  by  Congress  10  times,  and  it  is  be¬ 
fore  Congress  for  renewal  now.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  has  requested  that 
it  be  renewed  again,  this  time  for  5  years.* 

Strong  voices  are  being  raised  against  the 
program  by  those  who  think,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  the  trade  agreements  program 
is  Injurious  to  their  particular  industry. 
Less  than  a  month  ago  about  1,300  leaders 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  gathered  in  Washington  to 
voice  their  support  of  the  reciprocal  trade 


*Ibid.,  February  17,  1958,  page  263;  for 
statements  by  ^Secretary  of  Commerce  Sin¬ 
clair  Week,  Secretary  Dulles,  and  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  Dillon,  see  ibid.,  March  17, 
1958,  page  432,  and  April  14,  1958,  page  626. 
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agreements  program.*  Theirs  was  the  grass¬ 
roots  voice  of  America,  but  whether  It  will 
continue  to  be  heard  over  the  daily  cries 
of  the  self-interest  groups  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  the  situation  we 
face.  In  the  month  of  February,  114  textile 
concerns  In  Japan  went  bankrupt.  Now, 
my  own  State  of  Massachusetts  is  one  of 
the  leading  textile  States  in  the  Nation. 
We  have  unemployment  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  in  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time, 
and  all  of  us  naturally  have  a  greater  con¬ 
cern  for  the  problems  of  our  own  citizens 
than  for  those  of  our  friends  overseas. 

But  let’s  Just  consider  this  fact:  Japan  is 
America’s  second  best  customer  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  farms  and  factories.  Last  year 
it  was  better  than  a  blllion-dollar  customer, 
but  its  trade  deficit  with  the  United  States 
was  $624  million.  The  effect  of  Japan’s 
purchases  is  felt  in  every  corner  of  the 
United  States.  And  when  you  have  a  bil- 
llon-dollar-a-year  customer  who  shows  signs 
of  ailing,  it’s  time  to  call  the  doctor  and  get 
a  good  diagnosis. 

What’s  wrong  Is  obvious.  Japan  needs 
desperately  greater  access  to  the  American 
market.  Japan  Is  the  most  industrialized 
nation  in  Asia.  ’They  are  a  dependable  ally. 
Faced  with  90  million  people  to  support  in 
an  area  smaller  than  California,  and  with 
few  natural  resources  of  her  own,  Japan 
must  trade  to  live.  If  the  West  closes  the 
trade  door  in  Japan’s  face,  Japan  must  turn 
to  the  Conimunlst  bloc. 

This  situation  illustrates  vividly  the  inter¬ 
relationship  between  international  trade  and 
security.  We  cannot  have  strong  partners  in 
our  free-world  alliance  unless  we  give  them 
a  chance  to  build  strong  economies  through 
trade. 

This  Is  the  problem — how  to  safeguard  the 
Nation’s  defense  through  effective  alliances 
while  adequately  protecting  American  busi¬ 
ness  interests.  ’There  is  no  perfect  way  to 
accomplish  both  objectives.  However,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program,  with  its  built-in  protections,  is  the 
most  practical  way. 

If  we  do  not  make  it  possible  for  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world  to  trade  with  us,  they 
have  no  alternative  but  to  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  supporter  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  so  aptly  said,  "Thi6  is  the  cold 
algebra  of  sense  and  reason.”  Khrushchev  is 
confident  that  our  democratic  system  will 
force  the  nations  of  the  free  world  into  his 
hands.  Last  November  he  said: 

‘"The  threat  to  the  United  States  is  not  the 
ICBM,  but  in  the  field  of  peaceful  production. 
We  are  relentless  in  this,  and  it  will  prove 
the  superiority  of  our  system.” 

’This  is  a  warning  to  be  heeded.  What 
could  be  greater  folly  than  to  push  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world  into  the  crushing 
embrace  of  the  Russian  bear? 

’This  economic  cold  war  will  be  won  in  the 
field  of  trade.  It  will  be  won  by  dedicated 
men  and  women  like  yourselves,  working 
toward  the  common  goal  of  national  freedom 
and  trade  freedom.  I  have  unbounded  faith 
in  the  outcome  of  this  struggle. 

Exhibit  1 

Chronology  of  Official  Policy  Statements 

ON  Increased  World  Scientific  Coopera¬ 
tion  FOR  Health 

excerpts  FROM  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT 

D.  EISENHOWER  ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

BEFORE  JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS,  JANUARY 

9,  1958 

Works  of  peace 

My  last  call  for  action  Is  not  primarily  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Congress  and  people  of  the 


*  For  an  address  made  at  the  conference  by 
President  Elsenhower  and  remarks  by  Secre¬ 
tary  Dulles  and  Mr.  Dillon,  see  ibid.,  April 
14, 1968,  p.  591. 


United  States.  Rather,  it  is  a  message  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  all  other 
peoples,  especially  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  what  we  Americans 
would  like  to  say: 

"In  the  last  analysis,  there  is  only  one  so¬ 
lution  to  the  grim  problems  that  lie  ahead. 
The  world  must  stop  the  present  plunge 
toward  more  and  more  destructive  weapons 
of  war,  and  turn  the  corner  that  will  start 
our  steps  firmly  on  the  path  toward  lasting 
peace. 

"Our  greatest  hope  for  success  lies  in  a 
universal  fact:  The  people  of  the  world,  as 
people,  have  always  wanted  peace  and  want 
peace  now. 

"The  problem,  then,  Is  to  find  a  way  of 
translating  this  universal  desire  into  action. 

“This  will  require  more  than  words  of 
peace.  It  requires  works  of  peace.” 

Now,  may  I  try  to  give  you  some  concrete 
examples  of  the  kind  of  works  of  peace  that 
might  make  a  beginning  in  the  new  direction. 

For  a  start  our  people  should  learn  to 
know  each  other  better.  Recent  negotiations 
in  Washington  have  provided  a  basis  in 
principle  for  greater  freedom  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  exchange  of  people.  I  urge  the 
Soviet  Government  to  cooperate  in  turning 
principle  into  practice  by  prompt  and  tan¬ 
gible  actions  that  will  break  down  the  un¬ 
natural  barriers  that  have  blocked  the  fiow 
of  thought  and  understanding  between  oiu: 
peoples. 

Another  kind  of  work  of  peace  is  coopera¬ 
tion  on  projects  of  human  welfare.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  now  have  it  within  our  power  to 
eradicate  from  the  face  of  the  earth  that 
age-old  scourge  of  mankind:  malaria.  We 
are  embarking  with  other  nations  in  an  all- 
out,  5 -year  campaign  to  blot  out  this  curse 
forever.  We  invite  the  Soviets  to  Join  with 
us  in  this  great  work  of  humanity. 

Indeed,  we  would  be  willing  to  pool  our 
efforts  with  the  Soviets  in  other  campaigns 
against  the  diseases  that  are  the  common 
enemy  of  all  mortals— such  as  cancer  and 
heart  disease. 

If  people  can  get  together  on  such  proj¬ 
ects,  is  it  not  poslsble  that  we  could  then 
go  on  to  a  full-scale  cooperative  program  of 
science  for  peace? 

A  program  of  science  for  peace  might  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  of  funnellng  into  one  place 
the  results  of  research  from  scientists  every¬ 
where  and  from  there  making  it  available  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  human  bet¬ 
terment  that  could  result  from  such  co¬ 
operation.  Hunger  and  disease  could  increas¬ 
ingly  be  driven  from  the  earth.  The  age-old 
dream  of  a  good  life  for  all  could,  at  long 
last,  be  translated  into  reality. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  SENATE  REPORT  1627  BY  THE 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  ON 

H.  R.  12181,  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP 
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K.  World  Health  Organization 

The  bill  adds  a  new  section  6  to  the  act 
authorizing  United  States  participation  in 
the  World  Health  Organization.  The  new 
section  recognizes  that  the  “diseases  of  man¬ 
kind,  because  of  their  widespread  prevalence, 
debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human 
life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent  in  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  productive  capacities 
and  to  improve  their  living  conditions.” 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  “to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual 
efforts  among  the  nations  for  research  against 
diseases  such  as  heart  disease  and  cancer.” 

Finally,  in  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the 
World  Health  Organization  is  invited  to  "ini¬ 
tiate  studies  looking  toward  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  research  and  related  programs 
against  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  common  to  mankind  or  unique  to  in¬ 
dividual  regions  of  the  globe.” 


’The  policy  statement  In  this  section  is  of 
broader  application  than,  but  is  similar  to, 
that  which  is  already  contained  in  section 
420  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  in  regard  to 
malaria.  It  seemed  to  the  committee  de¬ 
sirable  to  broaden  the  expression  of  con¬ 
gressional  Interest  in  the  conquest  of  debili¬ 
tating  diseases.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in 
his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the  President 
invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  in  the 
worldwide  malaria  eradication  program  and 
then  added:  “Indeed,  we  would  be  willing  to 
pool  our  efforts  with  the  Soviets  in  other 
campaigns  against  the  diseases  that  are  the 
common  enemy  of  all  mortals — such  a^  can¬ 
cer  and  heart  disease.” 

The  amendment  does  not  provide  any  ad¬ 
ditional  funds.  The  United  States  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  World  Health  Organization  is 
limited  by  law  to  one-third  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  assessed  budget.  The  committee  is 
hopeful,  however,  that  the  Organization  will 
broaden  its  activities  in  the  field  of  research 
in  accordance  with  a  sound  and  well- 
thovight-out  program. 

L.  Scientific  activities  abroad 

The  bill  adds  to  section  104  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480)  a 
new  subsection  (k)  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  use  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  title  I  of  Phibllc  Law  480  to  “collect, 
collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate 
scientific  and  technological  information  and 
to  conduct  and  support  scientific  activities 
overseas.” 

It  is  specified  that  these  activities  could 
include  “programs  and  projects  of  scientific 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  such  as  coordinated  re¬ 
search  against  diseases  common  to  all  of 
mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of 
the  globe.’*  — 

Activities  of  the  kind  authorized  by  the 
amendment  seem  to  the  committee  to  hold 
great  promise.  There  is,  for  example,  great 
need  in  the  United  States  for  translations 
and  abstracts  of  scientific  works  published 
abroad.  There  is  equal  need  abroad  for  such 
works  published  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  many  excellent  scientific  institutions 
abroad  which  could  do  even  more  effective 
work  if  they  could  receive  even  marginal 
Increments  in  funds,  and  these  funds  are 
frequently  available,  in  local  currencies,  as  a 
result  of  operations  under  Public  Law  480. 
Obvious  possibilities  are  raised  of  fruitful 
collaboration  between  the  American  and 
foreign  scientific  communities.  This  col¬ 
laboration  should  be  advantageous  not  only 
in  terms  of  the  scientific  results  but  also  in 
terms  of  better  people-to-people  under¬ 
standing.  This  is  perhaps  particularly  true 
in  regard  to  medical  research. 

The  amendment  does  not  in  Itself  make 
funds  available.  It  simply  authorizes  the 
use  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies  for 
the  purposes  stated.  The  amendment  leaves 
to  the  President  the  question  as  to  which 
executive  agencies  wUl  administer  these  pro¬ 
grams.  However,  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  might  be  a 
principal  collating  and  disseminating  agency 
of  general  scientific  Information  and  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  would  be  active 
in  regard  to  collecting,  translating,  and  dis¬ 
seminating  medical  information. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  H.  R.  12181,  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

ACT  OP  1958,  AS  REVISED  BY  SENATE  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

(n)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  ’Trade 
Development  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  480,  83d  Cong.;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (J)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract, 
and  disseminate  scientific  and  technological 
information  and  to  conduct  and  support 
scientific  activities  overseas  including  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  of  scientific  cooperation 
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between  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  coordinated  research  against 
diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind  or  unique 
to  Individual  regions  of  the  globe.” 

(o)  The  act  of  June  14,  1948,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  290)  authorisslng  participation 
in  the  World  Health  Organization,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion  6 : 

‘‘Sec.  6.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
recognizing  that  the  diseases  of  mankind, 
because  of  their  widespread  prevalence,  de¬ 
bilitating  efforts,  and  heavy  toll  in  human 
life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent  to  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  productive  capacities, 
and  to  improve  their  living  conditions,  de¬ 
clares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual 
efforts  among  the  nations  for  research 
against  diseases  such  as  heart  disease  and 
cancer.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the 
Congress  invites  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  initiate  studies  looking  toward  the 
strengthening  of  research  and  related  pro¬ 
grams  against  these  and  other  diseases  com¬ 
mon  to  mankind  or  unique  to  individual 
regions  of  the  globe.” 

EXCERPTS  OP  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MARION  B.  FOL¬ 
SOM,  SECRETARY  ,OP  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE,  AND  CHIEF,  UNITED  STATES  DELE¬ 
GATION  FOR  THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  LUN¬ 
CHEON  COMMEMORATING  THE  FOUNDING  OF 
THE  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

And  SO  on  this  anniversary  occasion,  in 
glancing  back,  we  look  not  so  much  for 
reasons  to  congratulate  ourselves  for  what 
has  been  accomplished  as  to  learn  from  those 
experiences  how  we  may  quicken  our  pace 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  World  Health 
Organization  cannot,  of  course,  hope  to  do 
the  whole  job  alone.  You  will  need  ever 
increasing  understanding  of  people  every¬ 
where.  You  will  need  greater  support. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs,  certainly. 
Is  wider  support  of  what  Dr.  Candeau  has 
identified  as  the  real  backbone  of  WHO’s 
varied  activities;  namely,  to  pool  all  avail¬ 
able  scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  con¬ 
stantly  appraise  it,  and  to  study  its  appli¬ 
cability  to  the  solution  of  public  health 
problems. 

In  his  most  recent  state  of  the  Union 
address,  as  many  of  you  will  recall.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  noted  this  need  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  engage,  with  other  nations,  in  research 
on  pressing  world  medical  problems. 

As  a  concrete  step  toward  this  objective, 
the  United  States  will  propose  that  the 
World  Health  Organization  undertake  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  to  search  out  new  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  ways  of  fostering  medical  research  on 
an  international  basis.  If  the  forthcoming 
assembly  views  this  proposal  with  favor,  I 
am  happy  to  announce  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Department  I  represent, 
is  prepared  to  provide  a  grant  on  the  order 
of  $300,000  to  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  support  this  study.  We  believe  such 
an  undertaking  holds  bright  promise  for  the 
future  welfare  of  mankind. 

Many  of  you,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  with 
the  work  that  is  already  being  carried  on  by 
the  Public  Health  Service  in  the  field  of  in-<^ 
ternational  health.  At  present  there  are 
about  100  visiting  scientists  representing  30 
different  nations  engaged  in  research  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Since  1947, 
fellowships  awarded  by  the  National  Insti¬ 
tutes  have  enabled  about  300  American 
scientists  to  study  in  other  countries.  These 
and  other  research  arrangements  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  will 
be  continued  and  wherever  possible  ex¬ 
panded.  For  example,  through  a  relatively 
new,  program  of  research  fellowships,  we  are 
planning  to  bring  many  more  medical  scien¬ 
tists  to  the  United  States  to  study  in  labora¬ 
tories  of  their  own  choice,  ^ 


This  kind  of  Interchange  of  professional 
people — with  all  their  specialized  knowledge 
and  their  ideas — not  only  Increases  our  skills 
but  contributes  Immeasurably  to  the  further 
development  of  that  human  understanding 
upon  which  all  progress  depends. 

History  teaches  us  that  international  un¬ 
dertakings  which  seek  to  establish  political 
harmony  among  nations  are  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  human  endeavors. 

But  history  also  indicates  that  political 
harmony  can  be  advanced  through  com¬ 
mon  interests  in  fields  which  are  primarily 
nonpolitical  in  nature.  I  can  think  of  no 
field  which  presents  a  better  opportunity  to 
promote  harmony  among  men  than  the  field 
of  good  health — a  common  desire  among  all 
peoples. 

As  we  strive  to  deal  ever  more  effectively 
with  the  diseases  of  man,  we  look  toward 
that  further  horizon  of  the  World  Health 
Organization — ^the  physical,  mental,  and 
social  well-being  of  all  peoples,  to  the  end 
that  man  may  live  in  greater  understanding 
■and  in  peace  throughout  the  world. 

EXCERPTS  OF  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  MILTON  EISEN¬ 
HOWER,  PRESIDENT,  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNI¬ 
VERSITY,  PERSONAL  REPRESENTATIVE  OP  THE 

PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BEFORE 

THE  lOTH  ANNIVERSARY  COMMEMORATION 

SESSION  OP  THE  WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION  AT  MINNEAPOLIS 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  me  to  bring  you  the  following  mes¬ 
sage: 

‘‘Personally  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  I  extend  to  you,  the 
delegates  of  governments  of  so  many  coun¬ 
tries,  a  warm  welcome.  You  have  come  here 
from  all  corners  of  the  world  to  deal  with 
very  human  and  personal  problems  that  af¬ 
fect  us  all.  I  wish  you  notable  success. 

‘‘The  10th  anniversary  commemorative 
session  cff  the  World  Health  Organization 
directs  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  working  together 
in  harmony  for  the  improvement  of  the 
living  conditions  of  all  peoples.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization  and  the  stimulating  leadership 
it  has  given  to  its  member  states,  millions 
the  world  over  are  spared  from  disease  and 
suffering  that  would  have  been  their  lot. 
The  United  States  is  proud  of  its  part  and 
the  part  of  its  health  leaders  in  this  mutual 
endeavor.  We  look  forward  to  even  greater 
accomplishments  in  the  control  of  disease, 
in  the  building  of  health  services,  and  in  the 
opening  of  new  avenues  of  medical  knowl¬ 
edge  through  research.  We  look  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  with  confidence 
as  a  proven  instrument  through  which  the 
nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  can 
combine  their  efforts,  in  friendship,  toward 
the  building  of  true  peace. 

‘‘Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.” 

As  the  Infectious  diseases — the  historic 
scourges  of  mankind — are  gradually  brought 
under  control  and  eradicated,  we  find  other 
problems  moving  into  the  foreground  of  our 
concern.  Two  such  are  heart  disease  and 
cancer.  A  certain  amount  is  known  about 
both — enough  so  that  the  vast  uncharted 
areas  of  knowledge  concerning  them  are  rec¬ 
ognized,  as  an  explorer  recognizes  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  a  new  continent. 

Yet  we  know  that  intensive  exploration 
will  solve  the  mysteries  of  heart  disease  and 
of  cancer — that  a  way  will  be  found.  It  is 
even  now  a  question  of  when,  not  whether. 
Where  is  almost  immaterial.  For  the  man 
or  woman  who  achieves  the  final  break¬ 
through  may  come  forward  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  great  medical  advances  over  the  last 
century  evoke  names  from  many  countries: 
Pasteur  and  the  Curies  of  France;  Koch  and 
Ehrlich  of  Germany;  Noguchi  of  Japan; 
Fleming  of  Britain;  Houssay  of  Argentina; 
Pavlov  of  Russia;  Florey  of  Australia; 
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Semelweiss  of  Austria;  the  Mayos  and  Salk 
of  the  United  States.  India  has  given  us 
the  tranquilizers;  Switzerland,  DDT;  Ger¬ 
many,  the  sulfa  drugs. 

What  great  names,  and  what  countries 
will  take  their  places  on  the  high  pediment 
of  future  medical  history  we  do  not  yet 
know.  But  what  is  clear  is  that,  whoever 
they  are,  wherever  they  are,  their  achieve¬ 
ments  will  be  •  based  on  the  shared  knowl¬ 
edge  of  scientists  everywhere,  and  will  bene¬ 
fit  all  mankind. 

I  wish  to  submit  a  proposal  for  your 
thoughtful  consideration.  I  propose  that 
the  WHO  conduct  a  special  study  during  the 
coming  year — ^through  a  staff  selected  for 
the  purpose,  working  with  the  world’s 
leaders  in  medical  research — ^to  determine 
how  it  may  most  effectively  perform  its 
fullest  role  in  research.  If  this  seems  to 
you  to  offer  promise.  Secretary  Folsom  has 
told  me  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  is  prepared  to  make  a  special 
grant  to  the  Organization  for  such  a  pre¬ 
liminary  study.  From  this  study,  empha¬ 
sizing  initially  cancer  and  heart  disease,  we 
would  anticipate  the  emergence  of  a  plan 
that  would  merit  the  support  of  member 
states. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  providing  substantial  sup¬ 
port  for  any  sound  program  that  may  result 
from  the  study. 

In  research  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  a  stimulator  and  coordinator, 
not  a  doer.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we 
should  assure  that  it  can  play  this  key  role 
with  full  effect. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  coordination  of 
research  have  already  been  taken.  By  the 
end  of  last  year  the  WHO  had  established 
close  working  relationships  with  1,800  insti¬ 
tutions  and  laboratories.  It  was  making 
use  of  35  expert  panels  in  as  many 'fields, 
with  a  total  membership  of  1,400  health  ex¬ 
perts.  It  thus  is  able  to  stimulate  and  co¬ 
ordinate  research  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields 
through  laboratories  in  many  lands.  WHO 
facilitation  of  interchange  of  ideas  and  in¬ 
formation  in  1957  included  worldwide  or 
regional  technical  conferences,  seminars 
and  expert  committees  in  cancer,  addiction- 
producing  drugs,  heart  disease,  malaria,  in¬ 
sect  resistance  to  insecticides,  atomic  energy, 
mental  health,  yellow  fever,  professional 
education,  and  other  fields. 

The  sum  total  of  these  research  activities 
represents  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
Organization’s  budget.  ’Their  significance, 
however,  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  amounts  spent.  One  example  of  this 
important  type  of  work  which  has  im¬ 
pressed  me  was  the  rapid  development  of  an 
effective  preventive  vaccine  against  Asian 
infiuenza  last  year.  This  was  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  having  an  internationally  coordi¬ 
nated  network  of  laboratories  that  received 
reports  on  its  occurrence,  and  'determined 
the  prevalence  of  the  causative  virus  strain. 

The  record  is  impressive.  But  much  more 
is  needed. 

We  need  more  rapid  exchange  of  ideas 
and  information  between  laboratories  and 
scientists.  We  need  more  opportunities  for 
scientists  to  meet  together  and  discuss 
freely  their  work  and  their  problems.  We 
need  to  find  the  gaps  in  research  and  fill 
them.  We  need  to  develop  research  workers 
and  give  them  scope  and  opportunity.  We 
must  search  worldwide  to  know  where  dis¬ 
ease  occurs  and  why.  We  must  test,  in  the 
laboratory,  empirical  observations  that  are 
made  in  the  field  and  in  the  hospitals.  We 
must  examine  those  materials  and  ideas 
that  have  persisted  through  the  centuries  as 
traditions  and  superstitions  in  the  folklore 
of  the  world. 

It  is  our  expectation  that  out  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  study  which  I  have  proposed  the  world 
can,  through  the  WHO,  address  itself  more 
vigorously  to  finding  solutions  to  the  great 
unsolved  mysteries  of  disease.  Thus  again 
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the  WHO  would  establish  International  pat¬ 
terns  of  effort,  which  might  lead,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Elsenhower  suggested  last  January  to 
“a  full-scale  cooperative  program  of  science 
for  peace." 

A  reexamination  and  Intensification  of  Its 
research  role  Is  one  of  the  significant  chal¬ 
lenges  before  the  World  Health  Organiza¬ 
tion.  The  United  States  has  faith  In  the 
will  and  ability  of  the  WHO  to  meet  this 
challenge.  Our  faith  In  the  future  Is  based 
on  the  performance  of  the  past — Indeed  on 
a  decade  of  accomplishment  which  It  Is  our 
pride  and  our  privilege  to  celebrate  today. 

Department  of  State, 

May  29. 1958. 

The  Department  of  State  today  released 
the  texts  of  the  notes  exchanged  with  the 
Soviet  Union  concerning  suggestions  made 
by  President  Elsenhower  for  International 
cooperation  In  the  struggle  against  disease. 
These  suggestions  in  the  President’s  state 
of  the  Union  message  on  January  9,  1958, 
Invited  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  with  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  In  the  ex¬ 
istent  campaign  against  malaria  and  In 
other  campaigns  against  Illnesses  such  as 
heart  disease  and  cancer. 

In  a  note  delivered  May  26,  1958,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  expressed  gratification  at 
the  positive  response  given  in  a  note  from 
the  Soviet  Embassy  dated  May  19,  1958.  The 
note  contained  specific  suggestiohs  for  co¬ 
operative  measures  in  the  field  of  public 
health  and  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  prepared  to  cooperate  in  the  programs 
of  the  World  Health  Organization. 

The  Department’s  note  in  reply  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  was  presenting 
proposals  to  the  World  Health  Organization 
relating  to  a  cooperative  program  of  research, 
with  initial  emphasis  on  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  support  these  proposals 
and  cooperate  in  the  proposed  program. 
Should  some  aspects  of  the  Soviet  sugges¬ 
tions  not  be  covered  by  the  current  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  World  Health  Organization,  or 
those  adopted  in  the  near  future,  the  De¬ 
partment  expressed  willingness  to  discuss 
these  aspects  under  the  arrangements  estab¬ 
lished  for  Soviet-American  discussions  of 
exchanges  between  the  two  countries. 

The  American  note  pointed  out  that  the 
recent  agreement  on  exchanges  between,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  pro¬ 
vided  for  exchanges  of  medical  delegations, 
reciprocal  trips  of  medical  specialists,  and 
the  exchange  of  medical  films  and  medical 
Journals.  These  features  of  the  agreement 
are  being  actively  developed  at  present.  A 
delegation  of  American  women  doctors  has 
been  visiting  medical  installations  in  the  ‘ 
Soviet  Union  In  reciprocity  for  a  previous 
visit  by  Soviet  women  doctors  to  the  United 
States.  Exchanges  of  medical  publications 
are  being  expanded.  ,  Plans  are  being  de¬ 
veloped  for  American  medical  scientists  to 
deliver  lectures  at  Soviet  medical  institutes 
and  for  Soviet  scientists  to  reciprocate. 
An  exchange  of  technical  films  on  medical 
subjects  Is  under  discussion. 

The  American  proposals  to  the  WHO,  men¬ 
tioned  In  the  Department’s  note,  were  out¬ 
lined  by  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  on  May  27, 
1958,  at  the  current  session  of  the  World 
Health  Assembly  at  Minneapolis.  £>r.  Eisen¬ 
hower  proposed  that  the  WHO  conduct  a 
special  study  during  the  coming  year  to 
determine  how  it  may  most  effectively  per¬ 
form  its  fullest  role  in  international  co¬ 
operative  research,  with  Initial  emphasis 
on  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Hojstated  that 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  make  a 
special  grant  for  such  a  study  and  would 
consider  providing  substantial  support  for 
any  sound  program  resulting  from  it.  He 
also  reaffirmed  United  States  support  for  the 
current  campaign  sponsored  by  V^O  against 


malaria.  Dr.  Eisenhower  praised  the  great 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  this  co¬ 
operative  effort,  which  has  already  halved 
the  incidence  of  malaria  and  saved  millions 
of  lives.  He  recalled  the  President’s  invi¬ 
tation  for  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  were  not  yet  participating,  to 
Join  in  this  international  effort,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  many  would  do  so. 

The  text  of  the  Department  of  State’s 
note  of  May  26,  1958,  follows: 

‘‘The  Department  of  State  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  note  No.  14  dated  May  19, 
1958,  from  the  Embassy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

“The  Department  is  gratified  that  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has  found 
it  possible  to  respond  positively  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion  which  President  Eisenhower  made 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  on  Jan¬ 
uary  9,  1958,  that  the  Soviet  Union  join 
With  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
in  the  existent  campaign  against  malaria 
and  in  other  campaigns  against  illnesses 
such  as  cancer  and  heart  disease.  As  the 
Embassy’s  note  states,  the  President’s  sug¬ 
gestions  were  discussed  during  the  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  concerning  cultural, 
technological,  and  educational  exchanges. 
It  was  agreed  during  the  discussion  that  the 
exchange  of  opinions  on  the  President’s  sug¬ 
gestions  would  be  continued.  The  agree¬ 
ment  on  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  in  the  cultural,  tech¬ 
nological,  and  educational  fields  which  was 
signed  on  January  27,  1958,  provides  for  cer¬ 
tain  exchanges  of  medical  delegations  in 
1958-59,  reciprocal  trips  of  medical  special¬ 
ists  and  the  exchange  of  medical  films  and 
medical  journals. 

‘"The  embassy’s  note  contains  certain 
specific  proposals  for  further  cooperative 
measures  in  1958-60  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  The  note  also  refers  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  as  an  organization 
through  which  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  is  prepared  to  cooperate  with  other 
nations  in  this  field.  The  Department  con¬ 
siders  thaf  some  aspects  of  the  proposals 
in  the  embassy’s  note  might  most  appro¬ 
priately  be  discussed  and  carried  out 
through  the  World  Health  Organization. 
At  the  forthcoming  Commemorative  10th 
Anniversary  Session  of  the  World  Health 
Assembly  at  Minneapolis  the  United  States 
will  have  certain  proposals  to  present  relat¬ 
ing  to  a  cooperative  program  of  research, 
with  initial  emphasis  on  cancer  and  heart 
disease.  The  United  States  hopes  that  other 
governments,  including  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  will 
find  it  possible  to  support  these  proposals 
and  to  cooperate  in  the  proposed  program. 

“Some  aspects  of  the  proposals  set  forth 
in  the  Embassy’s  note  may  not  be  encom¬ 
passed  by  the  cooperative  measures  which 
the  World  Health  Assembly  has  adopted  or 
may  adopt.  The  Department  is  prepared 
to  discuss  these  aspects  of  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
posals  under  the  arrangements  established 
for  Soviet-American  discussions  of  cultural, 
technical,  and  educational  exchanges  be¬ 
tween  our  two  countries. 

“Department  of  State. 

“Washington,  May  26, 1958." 

[Unofficial  English  translation] 
Embassy  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
Department  of  State, 

United  States  of  America, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Embassy  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So¬ 
cialist  Republics  presents  its  compliments  to 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  upon  instructions  from  the 


Soviet  Government  has  the  honor  to  com¬ 
municate  the  following: 

During  the  Soviet-American  negotiations 
about  working  out  an  agreement  between 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United  States  con¬ 
cerning  exchanges  in  the  fields  of  culture, 
technology,  and  education,  the  question 
was  touched  upon  as  to  whether  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  the  United  States  should  agree  upon 
uniting  their  efforts  in  the  struggle  against 
cancer,  vascular  heart  aliments,  and  ma¬ 
laria,  and  it  was  agreed  that  an  exchange 
of  opinions  on  this  question  would  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Soviet  Union  joined 
the  World  Health  Organization  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cooperating  with  other  countries  in 
improving  and  preserving  the  health  of  all 
nations,  and  it  also  cooperates  with  other 
countries  in  the  field  of  public  health  even 
outside  the  framework  of  this  organization. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
there  were  also  included  measures  in  the  field 
of  public  health  in  the  agreement  between 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United  States  for 
exchanges  in  the  field  of  culture,  tech¬ 
nology,  and  education,  which  was  con¬ 
cluded  on  January  27,  1958.  In  particular, 
the  agreement  provides  for  the  exchange 
between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United 
States  of  medical  delegations  in  1958-59  re¬ 
ciprocal  trips  of  specialists  for  giving  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  medical  films  and  medical  journals. 

The  Soviet  Government  considers  that  in 
addition  to  the  measures  which  have  been 
provided  for  by  the  said  agreement  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  the  United  States  might  also 
agree  on  adopting  other  measures  in  the 
field  of  public  health. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  introduces  the  proposal  to  agree  on 
carrying  out  the  following  measures  in 
1958-60 : 

Mutual  exchange  of  plans  and  results  of 
scientific  research  on  the  development  of 
the  problems  of  cancer  and  vascular  heart 
ailments  of  scientific  research  institutes  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United  States. 

Periodic  sending  of  leading  American  spe¬ 
cialists  in  cancer  problems  and  vascular  heart 
ailments  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  of  Soviet 
specialists  to  the  United  States  for  a  more 
profound  study  of  the  setup  of  scientific  re¬ 
search. 

A  mutual  publication  of  works  by  Amer¬ 
ican  research  men  in  Soviet  journals  and  of 
works  by  Soviet  research  men  in  American 
journals  on  cancer  problems  and  vascular 
heart  ailments. 

Organization  of  mixed  Soviet-American 
groups  for  combatting  malaria  and  smallpox, 
to  be  sent,  with  the  consent  of  the  respective 
governments,  to  the  regions  of  Africa  and 
South  America  where  those  illnesses  are 
endemic. 

’The  Soviet  Government  would  appreciate 
a  prompt  rely  to  the  above-mentioned  pro¬ 
posals  and,  on  its  part,  is  prepared  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  proposals  that  might  be  presented 
by  the  American  side. 

(Signed)  A.  Menshikov. 

Washington,  May  19, 1958. 

[Prom  the  New  York  ’Times  of  June  2,  1958] 
Drive  To  Conquer  5  Killers  Asked — Medical 

Manhattan  Project  Urged  by  Mrs.  Las¬ 
ker — Spending  Contrasted 

A  medical  research  program  equal  to  the 
Manhattan  Project,  which  gave  the  United 
States  the  first  atom  bomb,  was  recom¬ 
mended  yesterday  by  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Lasker, 
chairman  of  the  National  Health  Education 
Committee. 

She  made  her  recommendation  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  publication  of  the  committee’s 
new  booklet  titled  "Do  We  Spend  Enough 
Dollars  to  Defend  Our  Lives  Through  Med- 
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ical  Research?”  She  declared  that  five  major 
killing  and  crippling  disease  groups  now 
stood  between  Americans  and  their  attain¬ 
ment  of  longer,  healthier,  happier  lives.  , 

The  disease  groups  were  listed  by  Mrs. 
Lasker  as  arteriosclerosis  (hardening  of  the 
arteries)  and  other  heart  diseases,  cancer, 
mental  Illnesses,  arthritis,  and  metabolic 
diseases,  neurological,  and  blinding  eye  dis¬ 
eases. 

Despite  the  direct  threat  these  pose  to  all 
Americans,  Mrs.  Lasker  asserted,  the  United 
States  continues  to  spend  less  than  one  per¬ 
cent  on  research  against  the  killers  within 
as  compared  with  expenditures  on  defense 
against  attack  from  without. 

CONTRASTS  IN  SPENDING 

In  line  with  this,  the  book  said  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  spending  $600 
million  for  the  necessary  construction  of 
the  distant  early  warning  line  to  give 
Canada  and  this  country  warning  against 
possible  nuclear  attack.  In  the  1958  fiscal 
year  the  Government  has  spent  only  $27,- 
084,000  for  research  against  heart  diseases, 
the  leading  killer  of  Americans  (843,410 
deaths  in  1956),  it  was  said. 

The'  book  declared  that  while  wisely 
spending  $47  million  for  the  construction 
of  an  atomic  submarine,  the  Government 
spent  only  $1,787,970  in  1956  for  research  di¬ 
rectly  against  arteriosclerosis,  the  main 
cause  of  circulatory  disease  deaths  (640,330 
deaths  in  1956). 

After  pointing  to  contrasts  between  vari¬ 
ous  nondefense  expenditures  by  Industry 
and  'government  agencies  as  compared  with 
medical  research  allotments,  the  book  called 
upon  Americans  to  urge  increased  congres¬ 
sional  appropriation  for  studies  in  the  field 
of  disease.  It  also  called  for  increased  State 
and  local  support  in  this  field  by  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  voluntary  agencies. 


Exhibit  2 

International  Cooperation 

Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  19,  1958. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  Prior  to  return¬ 
ing  to  his  post  in  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  early 
this  month.  Ambassador  Sheldon  Mills  re¬ 
quested  that  we  provide  you  with  a  com¬ 
parative  statement  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  assistance  to  Afghanistan. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  aid  supplied  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  by  the  United  States,  It  is  important 
that  the  different  character  of  the  two  pro¬ 
grams  be  recognized.  Many  conceptual  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  involved  in  making  exact  com¬ 
parisons  of  aid  data.  These  difficulties  result 
in  large  part  from  the  characteristics  of  the 
two  aid  programs.  One  Important  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristic  of  bloc  aid  is  that 
it  is  generally  presented  on  a  long-term  basis 
without  reference  to  annual  commitments, 
and  in  a  package  form  which  may  Include 
a  long-term  line  of  credit,  technical  as¬ 
sistance,  training,  military  assistance  and,  in 
particular.  Increased  trade  opportunities. 
Such  single  package  offers  can  have  great 
appeal,  particularly  when  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try  is  having  difficulty  in  marketing  its  ex¬ 
port  products.  In  addition,  this  Soviet  com¬ 
bination  provides  arrangements  for  repay¬ 
ment  of  loans.  There  is  no  Soviet  private 
sector  active  in  foreign  markets,  and  since 
most  of  the  Soviet  assistance  is  repayable  in 
commodities,  it  must  be  assumed  that  much 
of  what  previously  passed  for  trade  is  now 
aid. 

The  United  States  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  has  generally  provided  aid  in  annual 
Increments,  supplemented  by  loans  from  the 
United  States  Export-Import  Bank,  by  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  sales,  where  the  local 
currency  proceeds  are  loaned  to  the  country 
for  economic  development  and  by  private 
Investment.  Trade,  is  mostly  outside  the 


United  States  aid  program.  In  the  nature 
of  the  ICA  operation,  there  is  no  commit¬ 
ment  stage  involving  a  signed  umbrella 
agreement  which  is  comparable  with  the 
long-term  line  of  credit  commitments  made 
by  the  Soviet  bloc.  United  States  assistance 
necessarily  is  limited  to  yearly  appropria¬ 
tions  by  the  Congress,  while  the  bloc  coun¬ 
tries  extend  lines  of  credit  which  can  be 
drawn  down  over  a  period  of  time  as  proj¬ 
ects  are  agreed  upon.  A  large  part  of  United 
States  assistance  has  been  in  the  form  of 
grants.  In  contrast,  it  is  doubtful  if  more 
than  $200,000  equivalent  of  the  more  than 
$160  million  of  bloc  assistance  to  Afghan¬ 
istan  has  been  on  a  grant  basis. 

Economic  and  military  assistance  has 
been  provided  to  Afghanistan  in  substan¬ 
tial  volume  by  the  Soviet  bloc  since  the 
first  credits  were  extended  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
and  Czechoslovakia  in  1954.  By  the  end  of 
April  1958,  the  total  credit  provided  for  by 
agreements  in  effect  was  $161  million,  in¬ 
cluding  $129  million  for  economic  assist¬ 
ance  and  $32  million  for  military  assistance. 
This  amount  includes  the  $100  million  line 
of  credit  extended  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  1956 
for  a  variety  of  vaguely  described  develop¬ 
ment  projects,  including  airfields,  roads,  ir¬ 
rigation  projects,  motor -repair  shops,  hy¬ 
droelectric  projects,  and  a  laboratory. 

It  is  believed  that  by  now  the  arms  and 
other  military  equipment  to  be  supplied  by 
the  bloc  have  been  largely  delivered.  Al- 
though  perhaps  less  than  one-fourth  •6^ 
the  credit  extended  under  the  economic-aid 
agreement  has  been  drawn  down,  substan¬ 
tial  progress  has  been  reported  on  many  of 
the  projects  covered  by  the  agreements. 
Streets  of  Kabul  were  paved  and  one  as¬ 
phalt  factory  near  Kabul  was  completed 
with  a  line  of  credit  extended  in  1954. 
Construction  has  been  completed  on  a  grain 
silo,  flour  mill,  bakery,  petroleum-storage 
tanks,  and  cement  plant.  Surveys  have 
been  made  or  construction  begim  on  vari¬ 
ous  other  projects,  including  a  new  highway 
over  the  Hindu  Kush  Mountains  and  air¬ 
port  construction.  A  number  of  buses  and 
taxicabs  were  delivered,  and  also  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  100-bed  hospital.  Although  a 
substantial  part  of  the  $100-million  credit 
from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  been  obligated  for 
specific  projects,  actual  expenditures  to 
date  have  probably  been  relatively  small. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  last 
half  of  1955  there  were  more  than  450  bloc 
technicians  in  Afghanistan,  most  of  whom 
were  Russian,  the  remainder  Czech.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  Afghan  petroleum  de¬ 
velopment  program  will  more  than  double 
the  number  of  bloc  technicians  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  over  the  next  4  years.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  Russian  military  specialists 
were  in  the  country  engaged  on  a  training 
program. 


Standard  United  States  procedure  re¬ 
quires  that  any  project  be  economically 
justifiable  and  feasible  from  an  engineering 
standpoint  before  a  commitment  is  made. 
Clearly,  these  considerations  have  not  wor¬ 
ried  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  at  the  time  they  have 
made  their  initial  commitments,  as  their 
real  Intent  has  been  to  draw  the  Afghan 
economy  into  the  Soviet  orbit,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  technical  feasibility  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  projects.  Recently  the  cost  esti¬ 
mates  for  several  of  the  projects  to  which 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  committed  Itself  in  the  first 
months  of  1956  have  doubled  and  in  some 
cases  quadrupled  as  Soviet  engineers  have 
been  able  to  do  actual  feasibility  appraisals. 

Not  only  is  the  character  of  the  Soviet 
assistance  different  but  their  methods  of  im¬ 
plementation  also  vary  considerably  from 
the  typical  United  States  operation.  From 
what  de  know  of  the  Soviet  operation  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  they  can  draft  technicians  and 
commandeer  commodities  as  needed,  with¬ 
out  going  through  the  formalities  generally 
characterizing  the  United  States  operation  of 
recruiting  volunteers  and  obtaining  com¬ 
petitive  bids,  etc.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  do 
not  need  to  negotiate  any  service  contracts 
with  private  firms.  Thus,  their  operation 
can  be  faster  and  their  costs  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  flexible.  As  a  monolithic  entity,  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  can,  for  political  expediency, 
absorb  any  loss  which  may  be  inherent  in 
any  particular  transaction.  The  Soviet  bloc 
is  not  bound  by  the  competitive  pricing  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  free  market. 

The  United  States  is  attempting  not 
merely  to  assist  free-world  nations  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  their  own  resources,  but  to 
promote  joint  activity  by  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  to  attack  common  problems.  This 
joint  activity  can  have  a  most  significant 
influence  on  the  reduction  of  regional  ten¬ 
sions.  The  President’s  fund  for  Asian  eco¬ 
nomic  development  was  established  for  this 
specific  purpose,  and,  if  current  negotia-' 
tions  are  successful  it  may  shortly  provide 
nearly  $27  million  additional  fimdlng  for  im¬ 
provements  over  the  next  few  years  of  the 
connecting  Afgan  and  Pakistan  surface 
transportation  systems. 

Briefly  then,  United  States  and  Soviet  aid 
are  not  directly  comparable.  They  are  two 
very  different  types  of  undertakings  and  So¬ 
viet  and  United  States  aid  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  in  a  truly  useful  line-item  tabulation. 
Thus,  the  tabulation  attached  covers  only  the 
official  United  States  bilateral  assistance 
from  the  beginning  of  its  program  In 
Afghanistan. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Guilford  Jameson, 

Deputy  Director  for  Congressional 
Relations. 


United  States  bilateral  assistance  to  Afghanistan  1952-58 


[All  stated  in  thousands  of  dollars  or  equivalent] 


Fiscal  year 

Technical 

coopera¬ 

tion 

Economic 

develop¬ 

ment 

Export- 

Import 

loan 

Agricultural 

commodi¬ 

ties 

Per¬ 

sonnel 

1951 . 

21,000 

0 

0 

17 

r>7 

94 

127 

:m 

1952 . 

258 

717 

1,341 

1,940 

2,9,50 

2,886 

2,850 

1953 . 

>  1,434 

>  1, 172 

19.64 . 

18, 600 

1955 

1956.., . 

’  15, 300 
» 11,362 
»  5,  950 

1957 . 

■  ‘  6, 072 
«  6,  780 

1968 _  .. 

Total...  . 

12. 948 

31, 612 

‘  39,500 

14, 458 

Total  United  States  assistance  estimated  to  June  30,  1968 _ _  $98,  518,000 

I  Loan  of  development  assistanee  funds  for  wheat  purchase. 

•  MSA  section  650  tor  wheat. 

» Includes  $5,000,000  and  $5,760,000  in  developmental  loans  in  fiscal  years  1966  and  1957. 

•  Net  cost  to  United  States  after  eash  payment  by  RGA. 

•  $1,950  has  been  allotted  through  Apr.  30,  1958.  The  balance  is  subject  to  the  outcome  of  current  negotiations  and 
technical  clearances  involving  tentatively  $3,000,000  of  special  assistance  to  supplement  the  earlier  Export-Import 
funding  of  the  Hclmand  Valley  development  program. 

0  Public  Law  480  title  II  for  relief  of  famine. 
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Exhibit  3 

■Washingtok^  May  28, 1958. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

'  Small  but  Important  0.  N.  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program  deserves  all  support  United 
States  can  give.  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  decision  not  to  accept  two  constructive 
House  provisions  Is  most  disappointing.  We 
urge  Senate  on  floor  or  In  conference  to  peg 
United  States  contributions  at  40  percent. 
Creation  of  new  specif  fund  makes  40  per¬ 
cent  essential.  United  States  ability  to  pay 
estimated  at  40'  percent  of  world’s  Income. 
Also  urge  revision  of  base  to  Include  local 
cost  assessments  received  and  audited  by 
U.  N.,  thus  giving  greater  recognition  to  con¬ 
tribution  of  other  governments.  These 
amendments  already  accepted  by  House 
would  greatly  strengthen  technical  assistance 
through  U.  N.  They  have  our  wholehearted 
support. 

Robert  R.  Nathan,  Americans  for  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Action;  Andrew  E.  Rice,  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterans  Committee;  Wallace  J. 
Campbell,  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.  S.  A.;  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation; 
Bernard  Weitzer,  Jewish  War  Veterans; 
Reuben  Johnson,  National  Farmers  Un¬ 
ion;  Rev.  James  L.  Vizzard,  S.  J.,  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference; 
Mrs.  Samuel,  Brown.  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women;  John  W.  Edelman, 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America; 
Victor  G.  Reuther,  United  Automobile 
Workers;  Donald  Harrington,  United 
World  Federalists;  Annalee  Stewart, 
Women’s  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  shall 
shortly  begin  to  vote  on  what  is  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
3  or  4  most  important  pieces  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  this  second  session  of  the  85th 
Congress. 

I  should  like  to  say,  as  I  said  on  Mon¬ 
day  of  this  week,  that  I  am  not  only  for 
the  mutual  security  bill,  H.  R.  12181,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  but  I  am  for  it  more  strongly 
than  ever.  The  headlines  on  the  front 
pages  of  this  very  afternoon’s  newspa¬ 
pers  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the  bill.  - 

Furthermore,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  am  more  strongly  than  ever  in  favor  of 
keeping  in  the  bill  the  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment.  It  rightly  amends  the  overly  re¬ 
strictive  Battle  Act,  and  thereby  permits, 
within  the  discretion  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  possible  aid  to  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  excluding,  however 
Soviet  Russia,  Red  China,  and  North  Ko¬ 
rea. 

I  shall  vote,  therefore,  in  opposition  to 
the  effort  made  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland],  who  would 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  Kennedy 
amendment,  and  thereby  keep  the  re¬ 
strictive  Battle  Act,  as  it  is  at  present. 
critics  of  foreign  policy  ignore  good  news 

ABROAD 

I  should  like  to  state,  Mr.  President, 
that  with  respect  to  this  overall  bill,  the 
basic  choice  before  us  in  whether  we  will : 

(a)  Strike  another  effective  blow  for 
human  freedom,  for  liberty,  for  security; 
or 


(b)  Whether  we  will  wring  our  hands 
In  dismay,  in  defeatism,  and  in  self-im¬ 
posed  limitation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  the  critics  of  our  present  for¬ 
eign  policy  have  tended  to  follow  two 
standard  lines  of  procedure  which  have 
been  their  pattern  for  years  and  years: 

(a)  They  have  ignored  all  the  good 
news  on  the  international  scene. 

(b)  They  have  played  up  all  the  not- 
so-good  news,  and  have  magnified  it  as 
if  it  were  “utter  calamity.” 

Thus,  in  recent  weeks,  we  have  not 
heard  from  these  critics  any  reference  to 
the  gratifying  news  which  came  from 
Italy  and  from  Japan.  In  the  recent  bal¬ 
loting  in  both  of  those  countries,  pro¬ 
western  leadership,  while  it  did  not  win 
an  overwhelming  victory,  nevertheless  it 
not  only  maintained  itself,  but,  in  some 
instances,  grew  even  stronger. 

Meanwhile,  the  economic  position  of 
the  Western  World,  while  it  is  not  all 
that  we  would  like  it  to  be,  certainly 
has  not  deteriorated  as  some  prophets 
of  gloom  foresaw  once  our  own  reces¬ 
sion  had  set  in. 

NEWS  FROM  FRANCE  DISPELS  tSLOOM-JitpNGERING 

Now,  what  about  the  news  from 
Prance? 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
say  that,  for  a  good  many  days,  all  of 
us  were  indeed  concerned  about  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  our  great  ally. 

I  had  personally  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  then  Premier  Pflimlin  might  be 
successful  in  his  efforts. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  Pflimlin 
Government  has  now  given  way  to  the 
De  Gaulle  Government,  and  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  has  been  clothed  with  extraordinary 
legal  powers,  is  certainly,  in  itself,  no 
cause  for  gloom  in  the  Western  World. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  enheartening  evidence  to  indicate  that 
Gen.  Charles  De  Gaulle  may  indeed  prove 
to  be  exactly-  the  man  who  is  needed  at 
this  fateful  hour  in  history  to  extricate 
France  not  only  from  the  morass  in  Al¬ 
geria,  but  to  deliver  it  from  its  dire  eco¬ 
nomic,  social,  and  yes,  psychological 
straits. 

Charles  De  Gaulle  is  obviously  a  pa¬ 
triot  to  the  depths  of  his  being.  He  is  a 
man  of  honor.  I  have  faith  that  he  will 
honor  the  treaty  obligations  to  which 
Prance  has  subscribed,  as  was  indicated 
yesterday  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Elbrick. 

Meanwhile,  General  De  Gaulle’s  choice 
of  Cabinet  members  and  other  associates 
has  indicated  that  he  is  wisely  deter¬ 
mined  to  mobilize  many  of  the  best  tal¬ 
ents  of  a  nation  which  is  rich  with  tal¬ 
ent. 

General  De  Gaulle’s  prompt  messages 
to  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  and  his  visit  at 
this  very  moment  in  Algiers,  are  evidence 
that  here  is  a  man -of  speed  and  decision 
who  will  not  dillydally  in  meeting  head 
on  the  challenges  which  confront  his 
nation. 

I  am  no  prophet;  I  cannot  attempt  to 
foresee  the  future,  in  particular  the  fu¬ 
ture  constitutional  reforms  which  he 
proposes.  But  certainly  De  Gaulle’s 


efforts  to  repair  Prance’s  parliamentary 
weaknesses,  its  chronic  immobilism,  its 
factionalism,  and  political  splinterism, 
its  weak  office  of  chief  executive — his 
efforts  along  these  lines  will  strike  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  in  our  hearts. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  road 
ahead  will  be  easy  for  De  Gaulle,  or  that 
the  western  alliance,  particularly  NATO, 
may  not  be  in  for  many  serious  problems. 
But  I  ask,  what  alternative  do  the  do¬ 
mestic  critics  of  our  foreign  policy  con¬ 
structively  offer,  with  regard  to  France, 
or  NATO,  or  anything  else? 

The  answer  is  that  the  critics  have  no 
constructive  alternative.  They  criticize: 
they  lament:  they  wring  their  hands; 
they  complain.  But  never  once  do  they 
outline  a  specific  and  helpful  program 
which  would  provide  an  alternative. 

CONCLUSION 

For  that  reason,  I  say,  let  the  mutual 
security  bill  pass.  Let  it  pass  intact. 
And  let  H.  R.  12181  be  approved  in  Sen¬ 
ate-House  Conference  Committee  in  its 
Senate  form,  so  that  we  can  make  our 
fullest  contribution  to  mankind  in  this 
decisive  hour  of  history. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

>  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Neu¬ 
berger  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  oi'dered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President - - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
for  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


l^VISION  OF  BASIC  COMPENSAHOrf 
^HEDULES  OF  CLASSIFICAH^ 

AOT  OF  1949  / 

Mr.\pHNSTON  of  South  C^lina. 
Mr.  Present,  I  ask  that  the  ^air  lay 
before  th^enate  the  amendrmmt  of  the 
House- of  Etfepresentatives  tiySenate  bill 
734,  jvhich  has  just  been  r/f<ceived  from 
the  House  of  Representames. 

The  PRESIDING  Ol^CER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  ^endment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  734)  to  revise  tms^basic  compensa¬ 
tion  schedules  of  yQie  ^assification  Act 
of  1949,  as  ame^ed,  an^or  other  pur¬ 
poses,  which  WAS  to  strikeout  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inseK : 

’That  this  yet  may  be  cited  as  ^e,  "Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  N,958.’’ 

Sec.  2.^)  Section  603  (b)  of  tmijClassl- 
ficatlon  >Cct  of  1949,  as  amended  (09  Stat. 
172,  7Q/5tat.  740;  5  U.  S.  C.  1113  {b\).  Is 
ameri^d  to  read  as  follows :  \. 

“(^)  The  compensation  schedule  for  t^e 
G^eral  Schedule  shall  be  as  follows;  \ 
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June 


“Grade 


GS-7- 


GS-11- 

OS-12. 

GS-13-. 


OS-18 


$2,960 

$3, 055 

Per  annum  rates 
$3, 160  $.3, 246  $3, 340 

$3,436 

$3,630 

3,  255 
3,495 

3,  350 
3,690 

3,445 

3,640 

3,635 

3,730 

3,826 

3,686 

3,780 

3,875 

3,970 

4,065 

3,  755 

3,850 

3, 945 

4,040 

4,136 

4,230 

4,790 

4,826 

4, 040 

4, 190 
4,640 

4,340 

4,490 

4,640 

4,940 

4,  490 

4,  980 

4,790 

4,940 

6,090 

6,240 

6,390 

5, 130 

6,280 

5,430 

6,580 

6,730 

6,880 

5,470 

5,620 

6,770 

6,920 

6,  070 

6,220 

6,370 

a,  986 

6,135 

6,285 

6,  435 

6,685 

6,735 

6,886 

(1,  605 

6,655 

6,805 

6,955 

7,106 

7,265 

7,405 

7,030 

7,270 

7,  510 

7,  760 

7,990 

8,230 

8,330 

8,  570 

8,  810 

9,050 

9;290 

9,630 

9,890 

10, 130 

10,  370 

10,  610 

10,  850 

11, 090 

11,  355 

11,  695 

11,835 

12,  075 

12,  315 

12,655 

12,  770 

13,  070 

13,  370 

13,  670 

13,  970 

14, 190 

14,  430 

14,  670 

14,  910 

15,150 

15,375 

15,  615 

15,  855 

16,  095 

16,  335 

17,500 

» 

(b)  The  rates  of  taasl<?\compensation  of 
ofiBcers  and  employees  to  w\pm  this  section 
applies  shall  be  adjusted  asNfollows: 

(1)  If  the  officer  or  employ^  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediat^  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  secti^  at  one 
of  the  scheduled  or  longevity  rates  of  a  grade 
in  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  he\shall 
receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  a\the 
corresponding  scheduled  or  longevity  Nfe 
in  effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  be¬ 
tween  2  scheduled  or  2  longevity  rates,  or 
between  a  scheduled  and  a  longevity  rate, 
of  a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule,  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at 
the  higher  of  the  2  corresponding  rates  in 
effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

(3)  If  the  office^  or  employee  (other  than 
an  officer  or  employee  subject  to  paragraph 

(4)  of  this  subsection).  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  basic  compensation  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  longevity  rate  of 
his  grade,  or  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
scheduled  rate  of  his  grade  if  there  is  no 
longevity  rate  for  his  grade,  he  shail  re¬ 
ceive  basic  compensation  at  a ,  rate  equal 
to  the  rate  which  he  received  Immediately 
prior  to  such  effective  date,  increased  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
crease  made  by  this  section  in  the  maxi¬ 
mum  longevity  rate,  or  the  maximum  sched¬ 
uled  rate,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  his  grade 
tmtil  (A)  he  leaves  such  position,  or  (B) 
he  is  entitled  to  receive  basic  compensation 
at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  operation 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended:  but,  when  his  position  becomes 
vacant,  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of' 
any  subsequent  appointee  thereto  shall  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  such  act, 
amended. 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  imm^i- 
ately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thl^^ec- 
tion,  is  receiving,  pursuant  to  par^raph 
(4)  of  section  2  (b)  of  the  Federal  Bmploy- 
ees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1955,  ayexisting 
aggregate  rate  of  compensation  determined 
under  section  208  (b)  of  the  /(cX,  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1111/  Public  Law 
763,  83d  Cong.),  plus  the  amount  of  the 
Increase  provided  by  secXioj/  2  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Employees  Salary  Incase  Act  of  1955, 
he  shall  receive  an  agg^gate  rate  of  com¬ 
pensation  equal  to  th^um  of  (A)  his  ex¬ 
isting  aggregate  rateAf  compensation  de¬ 
termined  under  simh  section  208  (b)  of 
the  act  of  Septerr^r  1,  1954,  and  (B)  the 
amount  of  the  l^rease  provided  by  section 
2  of  the  Feder^ Employees  Salary  Increase 
Act  of  1955  and  (C)  the  amount  of  the  in¬ 
crease  madefy  this  section  in  the  maxi¬ 
mum  long^ty  rate  of  his  grade,  until  (i) 
he  leaves  ^Is  position,  or  (U)  he  is  entitled 
to  rece^  aggregate  compensation  at  a 
higher  /rate  by  reason  of  the  operation  of 
this  or  any  other  provision  of  law;  but, 
wh^  such  jKJsltlon  becomes  vacant,  the 
agrfegate  rate  of  compensation  of  any  sub- 
s^uent  appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed  in 
Accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of 


law.  Subject  to  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  the 
immediately  preceding  sentence  of  this  par¬ 
agraph,  the  amount  of  the  increase  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  section  shall  be  held  and 
considered  for  the  purposes  of  section  208 
(b)  of  such  act  of  September  1,  1954,  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  existing  aggregate 
rate  of  compensation  of  such  eiiiployee. 

(5)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any 
time  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
effective  date ,  of  this  section  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  was 
promoted  from  one  grade  under  the  Clas¬ 
sification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  am 

ther  such  grade  at  a  rate  which  is  nix/e 
t™  minimum  rate  thereof,  his  rate  of  l^ic 
coirtoensation  shall  be  adjusted  re^ac- 
tivelVfrom  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
to  thNfiate  on  which  he  was  so  paomoted, 
on  the  \^ls  of  the  rate  which  t/  was  re¬ 
ceiving  during  the  period  from /ich  effec¬ 
tive  date  \o  the  date  of  sucli  promotion 
and,  from  Ne  date  of  such  promotion,  on 
the  basis  of  me  rate  for  that  step  of  the 
appropriate  gr^e  of  the  ygeneral  schedule 
contained  in  thi^ectlony^ich  corresponds 
numerically  to  th^tejyof  the  grade  of  the 
general  schedule  for/such  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  which  was  inXffect  (without  regard 
to  this  act)  at  the  /irnk  of  such  promotion. 

(6)  If  the  offic^ or  ei^loyee  on  the  rolls 
has  had  his  rate  off  basic  compensation  estab¬ 
lished,  under  m^hority  of  swion  803  of  the 
Classificatioii^ct  of  1949,  a^yamended  (68 
Stat.  1106;  5/U.  8.  C.  1133) ,  at  anytime  during 
the  perlocVbeglnning  on  Septeiniwr  1,  1954, 
and  endl/g  on  the  date  of  enactm^t  of  this 
act,  hl^ate  of  basic  compensation '^all  be 
adjusfiM  retroactively  in  accordance  wth  one 
or  i^re  of  the  following  provisions  o^^this 
pay{graph  (6),  as  applicable; 

qA)  if  his  rate  of  basic  compensation 
Established  under  authority  of  such  sectioi 
'803  after  September  1,  1954,  and  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  such  rate  shall 
be  adjusted  retroactively,  for  the  period  of 
time  served  by  him  in  a  pay  status  under  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949  in  the  position 
concerned  on  and  after  such  effective  date 
and  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step 
of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule  contained  in  this  section  which  cor¬ 
responds  numerically  to  the  step  of  the  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule  which  was  in  effect 
for  such  officer  or  employee,  without  regard 
to  this  act,  as  a  result  of  such  adjustment 
under  such  section  803; 

(B)  if  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  was 
established  under  authority  of  such  section 
803  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  and  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act,  such  rate  shall  be  adjusted  retro¬ 
actively  for  the  period  of  time  served  by  him 
in  a  pay  status  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  in  the  position  concerned  on  and 
after  such  effective  date  and  prior  to  such 
date  of  enactment,  as  follows: 

(i)  for  the  period  of  time  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  establishment  of  his  rate 
of  basic  compensation  under  such  section  803, 
on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  basic  compensa¬ 
tion  which  he  was  receiving  during  such 
period,  and 


(il)  for  the  period  of  time  on  and  aftenahe 
effective  date  of  the  establishment  of  1^ rate 
of  basic  compensation  under  such  sec^n  803, 
on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  st^p  of  the 
appropriate  grade  of  the  Genera/ 
contained  in  this  section  whichyCorresponds 
numerically  to  the  step  of  thyfrade  of  the 
General  Schedule  which  was  in^ffect  for  such 
officer  or  employee,  without'  regard  to  this 
act,  as  a  result  of  such  j>ajustment  under 
such  section  803, 
and  such  basic  compen^tion  adjusted  under 
subparagraphs  (A)  ahd  (B)  (ii)  of  this 
paragraph  (6)  shalLme  paid  in  accordance 
with  such  subpar^raphs  until— 

(a)  he  leaves  s^h  position,  or 

(b)  he  is  entitled  to  receive  basic  com¬ 
pensation  at  a/higher  rate  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  jmy  provision  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(7)  If  t/e  officer  or  employee  became  sub¬ 
ject  to  line  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amendM,  at  any  time  during  the  period  be- 
ginni^  on  September  1,  1954,  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  at  a 
rate  of  basic  compensation  which  was  estab- 
iLKied  under  authority  of  section  803  of  the 
lllassification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (68 

'Stat.  1106;  5  TJ.  S.  C.  1133),  his  rate  of  basic 
compensation  shall  be  adjusted  retroac¬ 
tively,  for  the  period  of  time  served  by  him 
in  a  pay  status  under  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949  in  the  position  concerned  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  and 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act, 
on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step  of 
the  appropriate  grade  of  the  general  sched¬ 
ule  contained  in  this  section  which  cor¬ 
responds  numerically  to  the  step  of  the 
grade  of  the  general  schedule  which  was  in 
effect  for  such  officer  or  employee,  without 
regard  to  this  act,  as  a  result  of  such  ad¬ 
justment  under  such  section  803,  and  such 
basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  paragraph  (7)  until — 

(A)  he  leaves  his  position,  or 

(B)  he  is  entitled  to  receive  basic  com¬ 
pensation  at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  any  provision  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(8)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act,  became  subject  to 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  at 
a  rate  of  basic  compensation  which  you  fixed 
on  the  basis  of  a  higher  previously  earned 
rate  and  which  is  above  the  minimum  rate 
of  the  grade  of  such  officer  or  employee,  his 
rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be  adjusted 
Retroactively  to  the  date  on  which  he  be- 

^e  subject  to  such  act,  on  the  basis  of 
thK  rate  for  that  step  of  the  appropriate 
graOT  of  the  general  schedule  contained  in 
this  Notion  which  corresponds  numerically 
to  theVstep  of  the  grade  of  the  general 
schedul^^or  such  officer  or  employee  which 
was  in  effect  (without  regard  to  this  act) 
at  the  tiN  he  became  subject  to  the 
ClassificatioiNAct  of  1949  as  in  effect  im¬ 
mediately  prio^to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(9)  Each  officeNpr  employee — 

(A)  (i)  who  wiN  his  position  has  been 
transferred  under  aNhority  of  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1949,  aN>'iiy  time  during  the 
period  beginning  on  Np  effective  date  of 
this  section  and  ending  \n  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  this  act,  from  tbe  general  sched¬ 
ule  of  the  Classification  of  1949  to  a 
prevailing  rate  schedule,  or  (Iw  who,  at  any 
time  during  such  period,  trans^rred  from  a 
position  subject  to  the  ClasslficNon  Act  of 

_1949  to  a  position  subject  to 
rate  schedule, 

(B)  who,  at  all  times  subsequent  fto 
transfer,  was  in  the  service  of  the  utaited 
States  (Including  the  Armed  Forces  of^toe 
United  States)  or  of  the  municipal  goven^ 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  witho\Jl[ 
break  in  such  service  of  more  than  30'' 
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The  amendments  to  the  amendment 

STlie  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
qu^tion  now  is  on  concmTing  in  the 
HouSe  amendment,  as  amended. 

The^^ouse  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  coB^rred  in. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  PresiolMit,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  whi^  the  House  amendment,  as 
amended,  was^ncurred  in. 

Mr.  MANSiraELiD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  tha^motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreduig  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  ^ntana  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motiomy^of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  wi  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  onN^he  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HEARINGS  ON  RENOMINA'SWN  OF 
EDWARD  N.  GADSBY  AS  ^AIR¬ 
MAN  OF  SECURITIES  ANIX  EX¬ 
CHANGE  COMMISSION 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 


communities  which  normally  are  Re¬ 
publican  in  political  leanings  have  re¬ 
peatedly  voted  for  me,  and  this  I  appre¬ 
ciate.  I,  in  turn,  have  undertaken  to 
represent  the  whole  people. 

Upon  occasion  I  have  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  legislative  proposals  submitted  by 
President  Eisenhower,  such  as  the  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  reciprocal  trade  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  opposed 
with  equal  vigor  unsound  programs,  such 
as  the  Dixon-Yates  contract.  By  and 
large,  I  have  tried  to  measure  issues  on 
merit,  supporting  on  principle  and  op¬ 
posing  on  principle. 

Even  so,  I  have  recognized  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  our  two-party  system;  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  have  in  the  main  undertaken 
to  work  within  the  Democratic  Party. 
Especially,  and  specifically,  I  have  re¬ 
frained  from  undertaking  to  intrude  into 
matters  that  are  particularly  the  prerog¬ 
atives  of  the  members  of  the  Republican 
Party.  I  believe  this  can  be  said  of  all 
other  Democratic  Senators  and  in  re¬ 
verse  of  all  Senators  who  are  members 


son  on  the  burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier' 
of  World  War  I.  / 

Mr.  Simpson  was  then  a  member  of /he 
Washington  staff  of  the  Associated  p>ress. 
and  for  his  famous  story  he  was  av/arded 
the  Pulitzer  Piize,  the  highest  hqilor  that 
can  come  to  a  reporter. 

I  have  already  placed  in  Jiihe  Record 
the  program  of  the  1921  c^monies  and 
the  1958  ceremonies.  lyieel  that  Mr. 
Simpson’s  article  will  be^  great  interest, 
not  only  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
but  to  the  general  public,  and  therefore  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  story  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being-  no  objection,  the  news 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Story  Retold;  Unknown  Soldier  Rests  at 
/  Last 

Washington,  November  11,  1921. — Under 
the  wide  and  starry  skies  of  his  own  home¬ 
land.' America’s  unknown  dead  from  France 
sleeps  tonight,  a  soldier  home  from  the  wars. 
Atone,  he  lies  In  the  narrow  cell  of  stone  that 
^guards  his  body;  but  his  soul  has  entered  Into 


Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencj 
has  had  some  difficulty  in  polling  the^ 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  reappointment  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  Gadsby  as  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Under  the  rule,  the  nomination  is  re¬ 
quired  to  lie  over  1  day.  But  I  have 
conferred  with  the  majority  leader,  and 
the  first  thing  tomorrow  the  nomination 
will  be  taken  up.  I  am  confident  that 
it  will  be  acted  upon  favorably.  In  any 
event,  if  any  Senator  wishes  to  express 
his  views  about  Mr.  Gadsby,  he  will  be 
heard.  I  simply  give  notice  now  that 
the  nomination  will  be  taken  up  the 
first  thing  tomorrow. 


of  the  Republican  Party.  This  is  part  of  /  the  spirit  that  is  America.  Wherever  liberty 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  GORE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  our  two- 
party  system  has  seiwed  the  Nation  well. 
It  is  through  the  workings  of  the  two- 
party  system  that  the  people  have  a 
meaningful  choice  as  to  broad  policies 
and  direction  of  government. 

If  in  our  country,  now  grown  so  lar^ 
and  great,  most  people  merely  voted  p6v 
the  man,  or  chose  between  a  m^ad 
of  fly-by-night,  irresponsible  poj^ical 
parties,  the  people  would  have  but  little 
meaningful  choice  except  bet\^n  nos¬ 
trums  and  personalities.  Iny^at  con¬ 
nection,  we  have  but  to  confer  the  sad 
plight  of  our  friend  and  aliy,  France,  to 
realize  the  unfortunat^  predicament 
into  which  such  could  l^d. 

I  hold  it  fortuitous.^en,  that  we  have 
two  strong,  vigoro^  political  parties 
which  biennially  offer  national  programs 
and  candidates  to  the  public.  This  is 
not  to  praise'' ^reasoning  partisan  ri¬ 
gidity  in  eith^ the  exercise  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  or  in  (racial  action.  Such  would 
rob  our  syalfem  of  the  necessary  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  facility  for  change,  and  would 
promot^  extremism  in  governmental 
operation. 

Dunng  the  course  of  my  political  ca¬ 
re^  I  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
iny  members  of  the  Republican  Party, 
ideed,  the  people  of  several  Tennessee 


the  workings  of  our  two-party  systen^; 
s,and  I  endorse  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  a  little 
strange,  then,  that  certain  RepiMican 
leaders,  both  from  within  and  froin  with¬ 
out  ^nnessee,  together  with  a,-few  spe¬ 
cial  interests  with  which  they  are  al¬ 
lied,  arev^ndertaking  to  intervene  in  a 
Democratic  Party  prima^  election  in 
Tennessee.Xl  refer  par^ularly  to  Mr. 
Guy  Smith,  M  Knox'vi^,  Tenn.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Terteessee Republican  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee\anR to  Mr.  Meade  Al¬ 
corn,  chairman  olRe  National  Republi¬ 
can  Executive  Committee,  who  has  in¬ 
vaded  Tennes^  f^  personal  attacks 
upon  me,  andRho  ha^ent  agents  there 
to  seiwe  a  simnlar  purpo; 

Their  fiR  at  me  seem^o  have  stem¬ 
med  fronjr  the  fact  that  I^aid  frankly, 
early  t^  year,  that  our  coimtry  was  in 
a  recRion,  and  proposed  an  aibceleration 
of  iRhway  improvement  and  <^er  per- 
mRent  public  works  as  a  means ^stim- 
iting  our  economy  and  relievi^  the 
listress  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  Presdient,  the  partisan  voibeS 
which  now  seek  to  interfere  with  wha 
should  be  a  matter  for  Tennesseans,  and 
primarily  for  the  Democrats  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  immediately  denounced  me  as  a 
prophet  of  gloom  and  doom,  and  in  other 
uncomplimentary  and  untrue  terms. 

The  fact  that  the  whole  country  and 
President  Eisenhower  later  recognized 
and  acknowledged  the  recessionary  con¬ 
dition  of  oiu'  economy  seems  not  to  have 
dulled  in  any  respect  those  personal 
attacks  upon  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  be  deterred 
in  the  least,  by  those  or  other  tactics, 
from  speaking  the  truth  as  I  see  it,  nor 
will  the  people  of  Tennessee  be  mislead 
by  such  tactics. 


UNKNOWN  SOLDIER  OF  WORLD 
WAR  I 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  famous  news 
stories  in  the  history  of  American  jour¬ 
nalism  was  written  by  Mr.  Kirke  L.  Simp- 


is  held  close  in  men’s  hearts,  the  honor  and 
the  glory  and  the  pledge  of  high  endeavor 
poured  out  over  this  nameless  one  of  fame 
■will  be  told  and  sung  by  Americans  for  all 
time. 

Scrolled  across  the  marble  arch  of  the 
memorial  raised  to  American  soldier  and 
sailor  dead,  everywhere,  which  stands  like  a 
monument  behind  his  tomb,  runs  this 
legend;  "We  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain.” 

The  words  were  spoken  by  the  martyred 
Lincoln  over  the  dead  at  Gettysburg.  And 
today  with  voice  strong  with  determination 
and  ringing  with  deep  emotion,  another  Pres¬ 
ident  echoed  that  high  resolve  over  the  coffin 
of  the  soldier  who  died  for  the  flag  in  France. 

Great  men  in  the  world’s  affairs  heard  that 
high  purpose  reiterated  by  the  man  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  American  people. 
Tomorrow  they  will  gather  in  the  city  that 
stands  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  new 
American  shrine  of  liberty  dedicated  today. 
They  will  talk  of  peace;  and  of  the  curbing 
of  the  havoc  of  war. 

They  will  speak  of  the  war  In  Prance, 
that  robbed  this  soldier  of  life  and  name 
and  brought  (ieath  to  comrades  of  all  na¬ 
tions  by  the  hundreds  of  •  thousands.  And 
in  their  ears  when  they  meet  must  ring 
President  Harding’s  declaration  today  beside 
^that  flag-wrapped,  honor-laden  bier: 

"There  must  be,  there  shall  be,  the  com- 
indlng  voice  of  a  conscious  civilization 
ageist  armed  warfare.” 

Al\day  long  the  Nation  poured  out  Its 
heartNh.  pride  and  glory  for  the  nameless 
Amerlc^.  Before  the  flrst  crash  of  the 
minute  ^ns  roared  its  knell  for  the  dead 
from  the  ^adow  of  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment,  the  wople  'Who  claim  him  as  their 
own  were  tr^plng  out  to  do  him  honor. 
They  lined  throng  road  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  hillside  v^re  he  sleeps  tonight:  they 
flowed  like  a  tldeNover  the  slopes  about  his 
burial  place.  Thejnchoked  the  bridges  that 
lead  across  the  rIveWto  the  flelds  of  the 
brave,  in  which  he  is  ^e  last  comer. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  inarines — all  played 
their  part  in  the  thrilllnW  spectacle  as  the 
cortege  rolled  along.  And'Just  behind  the 
casket,  with  its  faded  Frencmffiowers  on  the 
draped  flag,  walked  the  President,  the  chosen 
leader  of  a  hundred  million,  InNyhose  name 
he  was  chief  mourner  at  his  bhir.  Beside 
him  strode  the  man  imder  whom  ^e  fallen 
hero  had  lived  and  died  in  France,  'General 
Pershing,  wearing  only  the  single  mddal  of 
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^victory  that  every  American  soldier  might  ) 
Wear  as  his  only  decoration. 

\  Behind  came  the  carriage  in  whl<jh  roda 
•\Voodrow  Wilson,  also  stricken  down'  by  li^ 
fiimltles  as  he  served  In  the  highest  place 
thp  Nation,  just  as  the  humble  private  rid- 
Ini  in  such  state  ahead  had  gone  doyrn 
befcre  a  shell  or  bullet.  For  that  dead  maft’s 
saki.  the  former  President  had  put  aMde 
hispread  of  seeming  to  parade  his  phyacal 
weakness  and  risked  health,  perhaps  life,  to 
appear  among  the  mourners  for  the  fallep. 

Afttr  President  Harding  and  most  of  the 
high  Wignitaries  of  the  Government  had 
turnecTaside  at  the  White  House,  the  moces- 
sion.  Headed  by  its  solid  blocks  of  soldiery 
and  thT  battalions  of  sailor  comradesimoved 
on  wlthlPershing,  now  flanked  by  Seotetaries 
Weeks  a\id  Denby,  for  the  long  roa^  to  the 
tomb. 

Ahefd,\the  white  marble  of  the  amphi¬ 
theater  gleamed  through  the  trees.  People 
in  thousands  were  moving  about /the  great 
circle.  Down  below  the  platform /placed  for 
the  casket,  Un  a  stone  vault,  lay  vweaths  and 
garlands.  Above  the  platform  g^hered  men 
whose  man&  ring  through  history — Briand, 
Foch,  BeattV,  Balfour,  Jacques,  Diaz,  and 
others — in  m  brilliant  array  of  place  and 
power.  They  Were  followed  by  Aotables  from 
all  countries  Wathered  here  for  tomorrow’s 
conference,  and  by  some  of  the  older  figures 
in  American  life  too  old  to  walk  beside  the 
approaching  funeral  train. 

At  the  arch.  Where  the  choir  waited  the 
heroic  dead,  conWades  lifted/his  casket  down 
and,  followed  by  the  genefals  and  the  ad¬ 
mirals,  who  had  walked  beside  him  from  the 
Capitol,  he  was  carried  to  yae  place  of  honor. 
Ahead  moved  the  white  robed  singers,  chant¬ 
ing  solemnly.  Carefully  the  casket  was 
placed  above  the  Wank^  flowers  and  the 
Marine  Band  playw  saered  melodies  until 
the  moment  the  Prwid^t  and  Mrs.  Harding 
stepped  to  their  plades  fceslde  the  casket. 

Mr.  Harding  showed  ftrong  emotion  as  his 
lips  formed  the  last  w* 
paused,  then  with  r 
bowed,  went  on  in 
periods  of  the  Lord 
that  came  back  to 
he  faced,  from  the 
the  slopes  beyond, 
marble  arches  hi 
sound. 

Then  the  forelg:i  offlcer^who  stand  highest 
among  the  soldlWs  or  sailors  of  their  flags 
came  one  by  one  to  the  bier  to  place  gold 
and  jeweled  emblems  for  the  brave  above  the 
breast  of  the  sleeper.  Already,  as  the  great 
prayer  ended,  rehe  President  had  set  the- 
American  seal  of  admirationuor  the  valiant, 
the  Nation’s  love  for  brave  Weeds  and  the 
courage  that  defies  death,  upon  the  casket. 
Side  by  side  he  laid  the  Medaflof  Honor  and 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

The  caskett  with  its  weight  of  honors,  was 
lowered  into  the  crypt.  A  roAing  blast  of 
gunfire  rang  from  the  woods.  Ine  glittering 
circle  of  bawonets  stiffened  to  a  ^lute  to  the 
dead.  Agam  the  guns  shouted  their  message 
of  honor  and  farewell.  Again  they  boomed 
out:  A  loyal  comrade  was  being  \ald  to  his 
/rest. 

Id  clear  and  true  in  the  techoes  of 
a  bugle  lifted  the  old,  oloi  notes  of 
lullaby  for  the  living  soldier,  in 
death  His  requiem.  Long  ago  some  forgotten 
soldier/  poet  caught  its  meaning  clear  and 
set  it /down  that  soldiers  everywhere!  might 
know^ts  message  as  they  sing  to  rest:' 

“Fades  the  light; 

And  afar 

Goeth  day,  cometh  night. 

And  a  star 

Leadeth  all,  speedeth  all, 

To  their  rest.” 

The  guns  roared  out  again  In  the  national 
|llute.  He  was  home,  the  luiknown,  to  sle^p 
Drever  among  his  own. 


ds  of  the  address.  He 
Ised  hand  and  head 
e  measured,  rolling 
rayer.  The  response 
from  the  thousands 
thousands  out  over 
like  a  chant.-  The 
with  the  solemn 


last,  long 
High 
the 

taps,  tlj 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  pm’poses. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  I 
shall  not  make  a  lengthy  statement  on 
the  Mutual  Security  bill.  My  views  on 
this  matter  are  well  known.  I  have  con¬ 
sistently  supported  policies  looking  to 
the  economic  advance  of  free  nations 
throughout  the  world.  I  have  also  sup¬ 
ported,  perhaps  with  less  enthusiasm, 
those  involving  military  aid  to  other 
nations. 

My  endorsement  of  these  measures, 
Mr.  President,  is  not  a  perfunctory  one. 

I  have  listened  intently  for  years  to  the 
justifications  of  these  programs  as  they 
have  been  made  by  the  executive  branch 
under  two  administrations  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  have 
been  persuaded  that  these  aid  programs 
are  essential  in  terms  of  the  defense  of 
the  Nation,  in  terms  of  the  contribution 
which  they  make  to  the  strengthening 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  in 
terms  of  the  requirements  of  common 
decency  of  those  who  are  fortimate,  to 
help  others  in  distress,  and  in  terms  of 
the  long-range  benefits  which  they 
might  bring  to  this  country  in  greater 
international  trade  and  other  economic 
benefits. 

These  .  justifications  have  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  more  than  ample  to 
validate  the  aid  program.  The  justifica¬ 
tions  promised  a  contribution  to  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  of  dimensions  far  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  aid  programs.  They 
represented  the  program  as  a  form  of  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest,  of  broad  national 
interest,  which  I,  for  one,  was  most 
anxious  to  advance. 

This  year,  however,  a  new  model  of 
justification  has  emerged  for  the  mutual 
security  program,  like  the  new  models  of 
automobiles.  And  like  the  latter,  I  do 
not  find  the  new  justification  very  per¬ 
suasive.  To  be  sure,  the  defense,  the 
broad-range  economic  advantages,  and 
the  humanitarian  appeals  are  retained 
as  selling  points.  But  new  tail  fins  have 
been  added,  and  double  headlights. 

The  program  this  year  is  being  justi¬ 
fied  by  what  it  contributes  to  keeping 
the  American  economy  going.  It  is  being 
justified  as  an  anti-recession  measure. 
We  are  presented  with  detailed  analyses 
of  how  much  good  aid  given  abroad  does 
for  the  airplane  industry,  the  farmer, 
the  farm  equipment  manufacturer,  the 
shipping  industry,  the  electronics  in¬ 
dustry,  and  what  not.  Discreetly  omitted 
is  how  much  good  it  does  for  the  arma¬ 
ments  industry. 

I  can  assure  Senators,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  a  great  concern  for  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  American  economy.  It  is 
not,  as  the  Senate  well  knows,  in  very 
good  condition  at  this  moment.  To  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  that  the  way  to  maintain 
the  economy  in  a  tolerable  condition  is 
by  continuing  an  aid  program  abroad 
is  to  drain  this  program  of  its  meaning. 

I  recall  that  Marxist  propaganda 
against  this  program  has  frequently  re¬ 
verted  to  the  theme  that  American  aid 
is  a  device  to  alleviate  economic  crisis 
within  the  United  States  by  conjuring  up 


crises  abroad.  Those  who  have  seen  fit 
to  justify  the  aid  program  this  year  in 
terms  of  its  salutary  impact  on  the 
American  economy  are  underscoring- this 
propaganda.  They  are  leaving  the  im¬ 
pression — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  make  the  most  of  it 
in  the  months  ahead — that  we  are  pour¬ 
ing  our  wealth  abroad  because  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it  at  home.  And 
to  that  end  we  are  keeping  the  world  in 
a  state  of  crisis. 

Let  me  say  that  there  are  many  things 
which  could  be  done  at  home  with  these 
billions  we  are  using  in  the  foreign-aid- 
pi’Ogram.  There  are  other  ways — far 
more  effective  ways — to  deal  with  an 
economic  recession  within  the  United 
States,  and  I  hope  that  this  administra¬ 
tion  will  soon  begin  to  follow  them.  If 
we  are  going  to  continue  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  as  I  assume  and  hope  that  we  are, 
however,  let  us  not,  ourselves,  so  narrow 
its  concept  as  to  make  the  Nation  the 
legitimate  butt  of  Soviet  propaganda 
and  an  object  of  derision  throughout  the 
world.  Let  us  drop  this  nonsense  that 
we  must  continue  the  program  because 
it  keeps  a  factory  going  or  dumps  some 
wheat  or  corn  abroad.  Who  pays  for 
the  products  of  the  factory  or  the  wheat 
or  corn,  if  it  is  not  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  through  their  taxes  to  support 
the  program? 

Let  us  continue  the  program,  not  for 
an  imaginary  advantage  which  is  no  ad¬ 
vantage  at  all.  Let  us  continue  it  be¬ 
cause  military  aid,  as  it  is  necessary,  is  a 
legitimate  interest  of  the  Nation;  be¬ 
cause  economic  and  technical  progress 
throughout  the  world  is  an  essential  of 
the  survival  of  freedom;  and  because 
assistance  to  a  people  elsewhere  in  acute 
distress  is  a  human  responsibility  on  any 
Nation  more  favorably  situated.  In 
short,  Mr.  President,  let  us  support  this 
program  as  an  expression  of  bold  leader¬ 
ship  for  peace  and  not  as  a  fearful,  in¬ 
ward-looking  enterprise  gutted  of  all  of 
its  enlightened  significance.  As  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  positive  leadership  for  peace 
aid  programs  make  sense.  Otherwise 
they  do  not. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Senator  for  the  statement 
he  has  made.  I  did  not  hear  all  the 
Senator’s  address,  but  I  rejoice  especially 
in  his  pointing  out  what  is  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  program.  We  are  not 
operating  the  program  to  try  to  give  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  jobs,  even  though  our 
people  may  benefit  from  the  program. 
We  have  the  program,  as  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree,  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Is  that  a 
true  statement? 

Mr;  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  Senator’s  remarks. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  made  a 
very  thorough,  extremely  competent, 
and  interesting  speech  on  the  pi’ogram 
the  other  day.  I  felt  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  at  all  to  attempt  to  reiterate  all  the 
many  points  which  the  ^Senator  from 
New  Jersey  made.  I  raferely  sought  in 
my  very  brief  statement  to  pick  out  one 
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of  the  aspects  of  the  matter  which  has 
not  pleased  me  at  all.  I  notice  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  recession  there  is  a  tendency 
to  say  the  program  will  assist  in  allevi¬ 
ating  the  recession.  That  is  stated  to 
be  one  of  the  major  purposes  and  mo¬ 
tives.  I  deny  it  is  my  motive,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  proper  purpose.  I 
think  the  program  is  entirely  justifiable 
for  many  other  reasons. 

I  can  think  of  many,  many  places 
where  we  could  use  the  money  and  the 
resources  for  improvements  at  home  if 
we  were  not  compelled  to  use  the  money 
for  this  program,  which  is  essential  in 
the  national  interest  and  to  the  security 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  veiT  much 
for  his  clear  exposition  of  his  views.  I 
find  myself  in  accord  with  him.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jeraey  has  for  many  years 
given  very  fine  leadership  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  passage  of  legislation  in  this 
field.  I  know  the  Senator  did  so  again 
this  year.  I  am  confident  the  Congress 
is  going  to  accept  the  program.  I  want 
to  keep  the  record  straight  as  to  why 
we  are  accepting  the  program — or  at 
least  try  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
address  myself  to  the  pending  bill,  I 
should  like  to  go  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  ceremony  which  took  place  last 
week  here  in  the  Nation’s  Capital,  and 
particularly  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol  Building. 

There  came  back  home  the  bodies  of 
two  unknown  soldiers,  one  symbolic  of 
those  who  fell  in  Korea,  and  the  other 
symbolic  of  those  who  fell  in  World 
War  II.  They  came  by  warship  up  the 
Potomac,  with  a  very  precise  ceremonial. 
Their  bodies  lay  in  state  in  the  Nation’s 
Capitol.  Wreaths  were  reverently 
placed  on  the  caskets. 

The  Supreme  Court  Justices  returned 
to  the  home  of  the  Court.  Members  of 
the  Senate  filed  back  to  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  returned  to  their  Hall. 
Those  from  the  executive  branch  re¬ 
turned  to  their  various  agencies.  Then 
began  the  long  procession  of  those  who 
w'anted  to  pay  homage  to  the  two  im- 
known  heroes  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  day,  are  known  only  to  God. 

I  went  back  to  the  Rotunda,  after  we 
returned  to  the  Chamber.  Among  other 
things  I  saw  the  great  predominance  of 
the  youth  of  our  country,  passing  by  the 
catafalques  to  pay  their  meed  of  tribute 
and  devotion  to  those  who,  in  an  earlier 
generation,  had  fought  for  the  Republic. 

I  began  to  wonder  a  little  about  those 
youngsters.  I  had  not  been  out  of  high 
school  very  long  two  generations  ago 
when  I  donned  the  uniform  of  my  coun¬ 


try  and  went  abroad  to  fight  in  World 
War  I. 

As  I  saw  those  young  men  of  America 
I  wondered  whether  one  of  them  might 
become  the  fourth  Unknown  Soldiei’.  I 
wondered  whether,  at  some  future 
time — God  forbid  that  it  should  become 
necessai-y — a  fomth  comrade  would  join 
the  Unknown  Soldiers  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  H,  and  the  Korean  conflict, 
and  whether  one  of  the  youngsters  pass¬ 
ing  by  the  fiag-draped  caskets  might  be¬ 
come  an  Unknown  Soldier  some  years 
hence. 

As  I  though  of  it,  I  wondered  what 
could  be  done  in  order  to  prevent  that 
kind  of  result.  I  wondered  what  policies 
we  should  pursue,  and  what  we  might  do 
in  the  hope  that  another  conflict  could 
be  avoided,  and  that  peace  as  an  abiding 
.thing  for  all  time  to  come  might  at  long 
last  become  a  reality  in  a  rather  fevered 
world. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  peace  is  the 
ultimate  hope.  I  know  that  it  requires 
reconstructed  hearts  to  fashion  a  recon¬ 
structed  society.  That  will  i-equire  a 
long  time,  because  the  chastening  pro¬ 
cess  of  civilization  is  still  needed.  Con¬ 
sider  how  long  it  has  taken  to  eradi¬ 
cate  even  a  little  of  the  vestigial  animal 
which  was  so  long  in  mankind. 

So  peace  is  an  ultimate  hope.  No  one 
can  quite  say  that  it  is  a  present  hope,  as 
he  lifts  his  eyes  and  beholds  all  the  con¬ 
tagion,  all  the  infection,  all  the  fear,  all 
the  death,  and  all  the  disaster  in  the 
world. 

He  may  start  at  one  end  with  the  un¬ 
happiness  of  Poland  and  the  small 
Baltic  countries,  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia,  which  are  under  an  imperious 
heel.  Consider  Hungary,  where  people 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom  went 
so  far  as  to  use  stones,  sticks,  clubs,  and 
even  bare  fists,  in  order  to  meet  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  modern  military  weapons. 

Consider  a  countiT  like  Germany, 
whose  people  are  separated  at  present, 
but  are  filled  with  a  desire  for  reunion. 
They  will  be  unhappy  until  the  day  of 
reunion  arrives.  Let  no  one  be  mistaken 
on  that  point. 

Consider  what  is  happening  in  the 
Middle  East,  in  a  freedom-loving  coun¬ 
try  such  as  Lebanon,  where  some  of  our 
own  institutions  and  facilities  were  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Consider  Egypt,  under  the  direction  of 
Nasser,  and  all  the  ferment  which  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  Middle  East  at  the  present 
time. 

We  need  only  to  consider  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  our  own  Vice  President  in  Latin 
America.  When  we  turn  to  Indonesia, 
we  see  that  conflict  rages  there.  We  see 
a  small  country  like  Vietnam,  separated 
by  the  18th  parallel.  The  southern  part 
of  it  is  under  a  very  capable  head  of 
state,  who  is  trying  to  effect  the  reunion 
of  that  small  country  in  the  interest  of 
its  prosperity  and  freedom. 

I  think  of  Korea,  whose  people  are 
separated  by  the  38th  parallel.  I  think 
of  the  money  authorized  by  the  pending 
bill  for  Korea,  for  Taiwan,  better  known 
as  Formosa,  and  for  Vietnam,  key  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  Orient,  where  we  hope  some¬ 
how  to  stem  the  tide  and  prevent  that 
vast  area  of  Southeast  Asia  from  being 


engulfed  by  Red  fascism,  which  we  com¬ 
monly  refer  to  as  commvmism. 

So  who  can  behold  this  contagion,  who 
can  consider  this  fever,  who  can  con¬ 
template  this  infection  without  at  least 
feeling  that  this  measure  is  the  ultimate 
hope,  and  that  something  must  be  done 
in  our  time  and  in  our  generation  to 
advance  the  cause  of  peace  and  to  do  it 
realistically? 

I  hear  from  time  to  time  the  state¬ 
ment — and  sometimes  it  is  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate — “The  more  we  do 
for  other  people,  the  less  they  like  us.’’ 
I  have  never  felt  that  there  can  be  any 
real  national  affection  between  one 
country  and  another.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  national  love 
of  one  country  for  another.  There  will 
be  individuals  in  one  country,  no  doubt, 
who  will  be  sympathetic  and  who  will 
be  well  disposed  to  our  purposes  and  our 
objectives;  but  we  can  hardly  say  that 
that  is  a  national  affection. 

I  believe  the  best  we  can  hope  for  in 
behalf  of  our  poUcies  is  respect.  It  may 
be  respect  coupled  with  envy — envy  for 
our  institutions,  envy  for  the  standards 
w'e  have  generated  in  this  country.  It 
will  be  a  cold  respect.  It  will  be  a  naked 
respect.  However,  it  is  the  respect  of 
the  weak  for  the  strong,  and  the  weak 
will  gravitate  toward  the  strong. 

They  may  hate  us,  but  they  will  re¬ 
spect  us.  The  greatest  function  our  Re¬ 
public  can  perfonn  in  a  fevered  world 
is  to  maintain  its  strength,  and,  through 
strength,  to  develop  a  leadership,  as  we 
march  in  the  direction  of  an  ultimate 
peace,  and  meanwhile  preserve  the  se¬ 
curity  and  assure  the  survival  of  this 
country  and  its  leadership. 

What  are  the  components  of  strength? 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  home  front 
strength.  There  is  the  solid  industrial 
strength.  Industrial  strength  on  the 
home  front  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  strength  and  the  security  of  the 
Republic. 

There  is  a  type  of  striking  strength 
that  must  be  developed,  so  that  we  need 
not  marshal  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  in  order  to  deal  with  brushfires 
which  could  conceivably  burst  into  a 
wide  conflagration.  That  would  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  our  strength.  Among  other 
things,  there  must  be  a  confidence  in 
leadership,  for  out  of  it  and  out  of  the 
unity  it  develops  there  comes  a  national 
strength.  We  must  have  a  military  force 
in  every  field,  properly  armed  wnth  the 
best  weapons  we  can  supply.  Obviously 
it  is  going  to  cost  money. 

I  wonder  sometimes  about  our  space 
researches,  and  how  much  or  how  little 
will  come  from  them.  However,  we  must 
undertake  them  in  order  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  country,  and  in  the  hope 
that,  in  probing  the  unknown,  suddenly 
we  will  have  something  which  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  great  weapon — not  necessarily 
a  destroying  weapon — which  will  ad¬ 
vance  the  security  and  leadership  of  this 
Nation. 

Among  the  components  of  strength 
there  is  the  strength  of  association.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  there  are  those — 
and  at  one  time  I  may  have  been  among 
them — who  have  said  that  we  must  be 
strong  enough  to  be  able  to  hold  our  own 
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anywhere  in  the  world  at  any  time 
against  any  single  country  or  association 
of  countries,  without  relying  upon  the 
strength  or  the  affiliation  of  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  try  to  remain  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  20,000- 
mile  perimeter  which  the  forces  of 
freedom  are  trying  to  defend.  One 
can  visualize  it  by  moving  across  the 
38th  parallel  in  Korea,  the  18th  parallel 
in  Vietnam,  the  whole  Pacific  with  is 
islands,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  NATO  line,  from  where  it  begins  in 
northern  Europe  and  as  it  runs  down 
through  Turkey  to  the  countries  which 
are  a  part  of  the  Baghdad  Pact.  It  is 
a  tremendous  periphery  of  freedom  that 
must  be  defended. 

How  can  we  defend  it?  We  can  do  it 
with  our  resources  and  our  forces,  with 
some  aid  from  the  countries  with  which 
we  are  associated  in  the  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  freedom  where  it  still  exists,  and 
to  extend  it  where  it  is  being  extin¬ 
guished,  but  still  burns  in  human  hearts, 
until  the  lights  come  on  once  more. 

I  believe  that  is  involved  in  the  pending 
bill. 

One  of  the  components  of  our  na¬ 
tional  strength,  one  of  the  components 
of  our  survival,  one  of  the  components 
of  our  security  is  in  this  bill.  If  I  did 
not  have  a  conviction  on  that  subject,  I 
would  not  vote  for  the  bill.  I  doubt 
whether  I  would  have  supported  it  in 
other  years.  I  voted  against  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  when  it  was  fii’st  inaugurated, 
largely  because  I  saw  in  it  a  good  deal 
of  waste  and  extravagance.  It  was 
essentially  an  economic  program,  with¬ 
out  military  components.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  would  not  do  so  again  under 
similar  circumstances. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  emphasis 
here  has  changed.  Most  of  the  empha¬ 
sis  is  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
program.  I  know  that  that  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  to  people  in '  some  quarters. 
Their  feeling  is  such  that  they  believe 
the  emphasis  ought  to  be  wholly  on  the 
economic  side  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  vacuums 
in  this  world.  An  inimical  force  moves 
into  any  vacuum  that  is  created. 
Therefore  we  are  confronted  with  a 
rather  interesting  equation  if  we  are 
going  to  maintain  this  perimeter:  Shall 
we  send  American  youngsters — like 
those  who  paraded  by  the  Unknown 
Soldiers  last  week — from  their  homes 
and  firesides,  at  a  cost  of  $3,600  a  year 
each,  when  we  can  get  youngsters  from 
Turkey  to  hold  a  segment  of  freedom’s 
line  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $120  a 
year  each?  Shall  we  send  an  American 
youngster  into  the  Pacific,  when  we  can 
get  young  Nationalist  Chinese  to  hold 
the  line  at  a  cost  of  $109  a  year  for  each 
one,  instead  of  our  youngsters  at  a  cost 
of  $3,600  a  year  apiece?  Shall  we  send 
young  men,  like  those  who  moved  by 
the  bier  of  the  Unknown  Soldiers  last 
week,  to  Korea,  when  we  can  get  a  re¬ 
doubtable  ROK  soldier  in  South  Korea 
at  a  cost  of  roughly  $120  a  year,  instead 
of  $3,600  a  year,  which  it  would  cost  to 
send  one  of  our  youngsters? 

I  am  pretty  sure  on  what  side  of  the 
equation  any  thoughtful  person  is  going 
to  be.  That  is  what  is  involved  here. 


It  does  presuppose  this  question:  If  a 
young  Korean  will  stand  on  that  line, 
are  we  willing  to  spend  money  to  give 
hun  a  gun?  If  a  young  Tm-k  is  willing 
to  stand  on  the  line,  are  we  willing  to 
spend  some  money  to  furnish  him  a 
gun?  If  a  young  Chinese  is  going  to 
stand  on  the  line,  will  we  be  willing  to 
appropriate  money  to  provide  him  a 
gun?  It  seems  to  me  that  to  do  so  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  American  youth 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  peace  and  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  ultimate  hope 
that  is  so  close  to  the  heart  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  So  I  believe  that  is  the  thing  that 
finally  commends  this  bill  to  the  think¬ 
ing  people. 

I  doubt  whether  the  whole  story  has 
been  adequately  told  to  the  pieople.  I 
know,  from  the  temper  of  the  mail 
which  reaches  my  desk,  some  people 
have  all  manner  of  rather  infelicitous 
terms  for  the  bill.  They  go  further 
than  to  call  it  a  fbreign  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram.  I  am  sure  many  of  them  do  not 
appreciate  the  fact  that  we  do  not  give 
away  money  as  such  under  this  program. 
Most  of  the  economic  portions  of  the 
program  are  delivered  in  terms  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  they  are  fabricated  in 
American  mines,  mills,  and  plants,  and 
and  then  sent  abroad.  The  military 
materiel  and  equipment  which  are  made 
available  to  the  soldiers  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  to  help  us  man  the  pei’imeter,  are 
fabricated  in  our  own  arsenals,  plants, 
and  factories.  So  we  have  the  benefit 
of  the  expenditures  here  and  also  the 
benefit  of  the  employment  which  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  is  in  the 
interest  of  an  ultimate  peace,  of  the 
preservation  of  freedom’s  line,  of  our 
security,  and  of  our  survival. 

As  I  have  noted  the  criticisms  of  the 
program  which  have  come  to  my  desk 
from  time  to  time,  I  have  sent  such 
criticisms  to  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  with  a  request  for 
the  whole  story  concerning  the  criti¬ 
cisms  which  have  been  made.  I  have 
said,  “I  want  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  truth  in  some  of  these  rather  sharp 
and  unhappy  allegations  which  are 
made.”  I  have  here,  for  instance,  a  re¬ 
print  of  an  article  entitled  “Foreign 
Spree  for  Our  Superspenders,”  written 
by  Eugene  Castle,  and  published  in 
American  Mercury  magazine  for  May 
1958.  I  know  Mr.  Castle.  He  has  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  also  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  heard  him  give 
his  testimony  recently  concerning  the 
United  States  Information  program.  I 
apprehend  that  when  the  bill  making 
appropriations  to  implement  the  author¬ 
ization  bill  for  mutual  seciu’ity  goes  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
the  hearings  begin,  Mr.  Castle  will  come 
to  testify. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Castle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Spree  for  Our  Superspendebs 
(By  Eugene  W.  Castle) 

Once  again,  from  Washington,  come  the 
familiar  pleas  for  more  money  to  spend, 
tied  to  whatever  current  excuse  will  serve  to 
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frighten  the  American  people  into  substitut¬ 
ing  spending  for  orderly  progress  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Ignored  is  the  fact  that  a 
strong  economy  is  still  the  most  powerful 
weapon  for  our  survival.  Yet  inflation,  al¬ 
ways  the  end  product  of  reckless  spending, 
could  fulfill  the  prediction  of  Lenin  in  1920 
that  America  would  be  conquered — because 
we  eventually  would  spend  ourselves  into 
bankruptcy. 

Tragically,  the  White  House,  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  United  States'  Senate  seem  bent  upon 
carrying  out  this  dire  prophecy.  Constantly 
we  are  reminded  that  the  American  people 
must  make  sacrifices,  but  what  will  the 
sacrifices  gain  for  us? 

In  1952  General  Eisenhower  said:  “The 
United  States  cannot  be  an  Atlas;  it  cannot, 
by  its  financial  sacrifice,  carry  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  on  its  shoulders  and 
we  should  stop  giveaway  programs.”  Yet  on 
January  21,  1957,  President  Eisenhower  told 
this  Nation  and  the  world:  “We  accept  our 
deepest  involvement  in  the  destiny  of  men 
everywhere  •  *  *  high  will  be  the  cost.” 

We  do  not  have  the  resources  permanently 
to  support  all  men  everywhere.  The  real 
meaning  of  the  NATO  meeting  in  Paris  last 
December  was  that  our  allies  told  us  that 
they  had  little  faith  in  our  ideas  and  were 
even  reluctant  to  agree  to  accept  more  of  our 
global  bribery.  Instead,  they  urged  us  to  go 
to  Moscow  and  make  a  “talk”  deal  with  the 
Kremlin.  Yet,  we  are  again  being  urged  to 
perpetuate  these  same  ill-conceived  and  badly 
executed  schemes  and  policies  that  weaken 
our  economy  and  dissipate  our  resources 
under  the  false  assumption  that  we  can  buy 
allies  with  bales  of  money — and  convert  them 
with  torrents  of  worthless  propaganda. 

Since  the  Soviets  respect  only  strength, 
none  will  disagree  that  there  must  be  con¬ 
centration  on  our  missile  program  and  other 
means  of  maintaining  military  power.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  those  who 
spend  our  money  should  be  allowed  to  use 
any  excuse  to  waste  our  Nation’s  resources 
on  other  projects.  Both  prudence  and  self-  - 
interest  dictate  that,  if  we  are  to  survive 
against  the  slave  states,  we  must  find  ways 
and  means  to  get  the  maxim,um  value  for 
every  dollar  expended. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  solution  to  our 
problems  is  not  to  be  found  in  circling  the 
globe  with  more  foreign-aid  dollars.  For¬ 
eign  aid  is  now  the  second-largest  operating 
item  in  our  Federal  budget.  By  July  1,  1958, 
our  foreign-aid  ventures  will  approximate  the 
astronomical  total  of  $70  billion. 

So  anxious  are  they  to  keep  the  giving  in 
high  gear  that  our  highest  officials  contin¬ 
ually  fly  around  the  world  seeking  new  ways 
and  means  of  maintaining  and  enlarging  this 
global  giving. 

Basically  our  foreign-aid  program  was  con¬ 
ceived  as  the  unselfish  action  of  a  successful 
nation  to  rescue  the  devastated  countries  of 
Europe  from  the  ravages  of  war.  That  ob¬ 
jective,  originally  estimated  to  cost  not  more 
than  $17  billion  and  to  be  completed  within 
4  years,  was  accomplished.  Those  who  con¬ 
ceived  it  did  not  intend  that  it  should  con¬ 
tinue  for  13  years  and  $70  billion. 

Few  will  dispute  that  a  limited  amount 
of  foreign  aid  honestly  and  carefully  dis¬ 
pensed  to  such  friends  as  Turkey,  Greece, 
Formosa,  and  Korea  is  justifiable;  but  the 
idea  of  continuing  to  try  to  buy  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  nations  is  completely  unsound. 

Presently,  our  foreign-aid  billion  are  paid 
mostly  to  the  governments  or  public  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  receiving  countries.  Very  large 
sums  of  our  aid  moneys  allocated  freely  to 
underdeveloped  countries  all  too  often  find 
their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  ruling 
politicians  and  their  supporters.  Some  coun¬ 
tries  use  our  aid  dollars  to  pay  for  luxury 
imports.  Others  spend  our  money  for  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  unwanted,  unneeded,  and  wholly 
unsuitable  public-works  projects. 
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Let  us  recall  a  few  of  these  projects:  Our 
foreign  alders  financed  an  extensive  survey  to 
ascertain  the  sexual  habits  of  Nehru's 
Indians. 

In  Formosa,  we  are  giving  $48  million 
annually  to  pay  for  pensions  for  overaged 
Chinese  soldiers. 

In  Pakistan,  we  handed  over  $1  million  to 
bolster  that  country’s  fishing  industry. 

Our  wheat  giveaway  has  ruined  Canadian 
farmers.  Once  our  best  customer,  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government  now  is  looking  else¬ 
where  to  spend  its  dollars. 

In  Vietnam,  200  American  engineers  are 
enjoying  home  comforts  to  the  envy  of  the 
restless  natives,  while  building  a  military 
highway  of  highly  questionable  value. 

In  Lebanon,  our  foreign  aid  dollars  are 
used  to  plant  wild  grass  shoots  along  public 
highways. 

In  Iran,  the  Shah  tells  us  to  come  across 
with  more  millions  to  support  his  army  or 
he  will  seek  the  cash  from  Moscow.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Shah  of  Iran  would  have  respect — 
instead  of  contempt — for  us  if  we  told  him 
and  his  fellow  fencesitters  to  go  to  (Mos¬ 
cow)  . 

In  Afghanistan,  we  continue  to  pay  for 
expensive  airfields  in  a  country  where  most 
travel  is  still  done  on  the  backs  of  camels. 

In  the  Philippines,  we  have  provided  cost¬ 
ly  electronic  microscopes  and  technical 
equipment  in  regions  where  no  power  is 
available  for  their  use. 

In  Laos,  population  1,300.000,  the  govern¬ 
ment  uses  our  foreign  aid  millions  to  buy 
luxury  goods  and  to  protect  the  internal 
political  graft  of  that  country. 

In  Thailand,  we  began  the  building  of  a 
highway  to  cost  $6.5  million.  This  highway 
has  already  cost  us  $18  million  for  half  of 
the  originally  planned  stretch,  and  this  is  a 
country  with  fewer  than  9,000  automobiles. 

We  have  provided  dress  suits  for  Grecian 
undertakers,  public  baths  for  Egyptian  camel 
drivers  and  free  airplane  rides  for  thousands 
of  Arabs  to  Visit  their  religious  shrine  in 
Mecca. 

In  the  name  of  foreign  aid  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  $5  million  annually  to  send  warblers  of 
arias  to  Western  Europe,  weight  lifters  to 
the  Near  East,  and  high-priced  Jazz  bands  to 
the  Far  East. 

Here  are  further  examples  as  revealed  by 
American  reporter  Fred  Sparks,  who  in  late 
1957  circled  the  world  to  bring  home  the 
facts.  After  urging  that  the  White  House 
dispatch  a  mission  of  businessmen  fully  fa¬ 
miliar  with  particular  foreign  regions,  ac¬ 
companied  by  retired  generals  who  know 
when  an  army  commander  is  featherbedding, 
Mr.  Sparks  wrote:  “If  I  belonged  to  such  a- 
mission  I  would  take  it  to  the  Ueno  PX  in 
Tokyo  where  bargain-priced  merchandise, 
brought  over  for  our  troops  at  high  tax¬ 
payer  cost,  is  peddled  illegally.  I  would  take 
it  to  our  economic-aid  mission  on  Dewey 
Boulevard  in  Manila  where,  recently,  di¬ 
rectors  told  me  the  Philippines  could  live 
and  prosper  without  one  free  American  dol¬ 
lar  if  integrity  dominated.  To  another 
where  we  run  a  knitting  school.  To  an¬ 
other  where  we  underwrite  modern  art  ex¬ 
hibits.  To  a  third  where  we  finance  an 
elaborate  survey  of  flower  reproduction.  I 
would  take  it  to  Pusan  and  Inchon  in 
Korea  where  millions  in  aid  shipments  are 
stolen  off  the  docks  through  careless  or  cor¬ 
rupt  police  practices.  I  would  take  it  to 
Algeria’s  grim  battlefields  where  planes  and 
tanks  earmaked  for  anti-Communist  use 
only  are  crushing  a  strictly  local  rebellion.’’ 

Reporter  Sparks  cited  many  more  examples 
of  squander,  waste,  and  corruption.  He 
wrote  that  if  Instead  of  a  mission  of  ad¬ 
ministration  followers — tripping  from  red 
carpet  to  red  carpet  and  seeing  only  what 
they  are  supposed  to  see — a  real  factfinding 
group  was  sent,  it  would  come  up  with 
practical  ways  for  cutting  military  aid  25 
percent  and  economic  aid  60  percent  “with¬ 


out  pulling  back  a  single  soldier  on  guard 
against  Soviet  adventures.” 

Those  who  continually  clamor  for  ever- 
increasing  spending  for  foreign  aid  solemnly 
repeat  that  we  cannot  support  our  Armed 
Forces  as  cheaply  as  we  can  subsidize  the 
armies  of  other  countries.  They  never  say 
that  some  of  our  friends  and  so-called  neu¬ 
tralists  might,  in  self-interest,  support  their 
own  military  establishments  if  they  were 
made  to  realize  that  Uncle  Sam  would  no 
longer  pick  up  the  check. 

Joseph  Campbell,  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  few  high 
officials  of  our  Government  who  reports  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Congress  and  not  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  While  making  a  routine  check  of  the 
Defense  Department’s  assets,  Mr.  Campbell 
discovered  an  item  of  $363  million  that 
should  not  have  been  there  at  all.  It  was 
part  of  the  1954  military-aid  appropriation 
which  had  never  been  used  and  had  never 
been  reappropriated.  By  rights,  it  should 
have  reverted  to  the  Treasury,  and  so 
Comptroller  Campbell  vigorously  advised 
the  Congress.  More  recently,  he  has  made 
some  additional  discoveries  concerning  the 
disbursal  of  our  military  aid.  His  report 
underscored  that  United  States  military-aid 
objectives  in  many  allied  countries  were 
unrealities  and  financially  unsound.  It 
further  stated  that  this  country  sent  to 
some  allies  more  weapons  than  they  could 
use  and  failed  to  recapture  the  weapons 
for  reallocation  to  allies  suffering  a  shortage. 

The  Comptrofler  General  also  stated  that 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  had  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  accounting  and  reporting 
on  the  supply  and  delivery  of  military  aid 
and  It  recommended  that  our  military-aid 
program  must  be  put  on  an  austere  basis 
within  the  demonstrated  capability  and 
willingness  of  the  recipients.  ’The  report 
summarized  the  General  Accounting  Office’s 
findings  in  nine  countries:  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy,  Japan,  Korea,  Pakistan,  Spain, 
Taiwan  (Formosa) ,  and  Turkey. 

On  January  16,  1958,  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Government  Operations  in  an  official 
report  asked,  “How  much  of  the  $24  billion 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  the  mili¬ 
tary-aid  program  has  been  wasted?” 

It  was  revealed  that  neither  the  commit¬ 
tee  nor  the  General  Accounting  Office  were 
allowed  access  by  the  State  and  Defense  De¬ 
partments  to  important  information. 

The  committee  reported  that  military 
assistance  is  often  granted  for  political 
rather  than  strictly  military  reasons,  1.  e., 
large  sums  are  wasted  in  order  to  feed  the 
vanity  of  some  foreign  politicians  and  keep 
them  happy  rather  than  to  strengthen  the 
recipient  nations. 

Planes,  it  was  cited,  are  delivered  without 
anyone  to  fly  them,  .motor  vehicles  without 
gasoline  to  run  them. 

’The  United  States  was  charged  for  rental 
of  $112  million  worth  of  machine  tools  we 
had  given  to  Great  Britain. 

The  committee  learned  that  a  given 
country  may  receive  arms  funds  even 
though  It  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  a 
single  soldier  or  Jet  pilot  should  war  come. 

To  sum  up,  the  committee  said,  “Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  needlessly  expended  in 
excess  costs,  loose  contract  administration 
and  overall  laxness  in  protecting  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  against  charges 
for  foreign  taxes  and  profits  in  offshore 
contracts.” 

And  all  this,  we  are  told  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State,  is  vital  to  our  secu¬ 
rity  and  very  existence. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  repeatedly  has 
assured  us  that  the  Soviet  economy  was  be¬ 
coming  worse  by  the  hour  and  that  it  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  crackup.  Now,  Mr.  Dulles 
does  a  sudden  and  complete  about  face.  He 
solemnly  warns  congressional  committees 
and  issues  lengthy  press  releases  to  the 


American  people  to  Inform  us  that  the  now- 
affluent  Soviet  bloc  is  tripping  over  itself  in 
outgiving  us  in  economic  handouts  and 
that  if  we  do  not  Immediately  enter  a  mar¬ 
athon  to  match  this  alleged  and  recently 
discovered  Red  generosity  we  are  most  cer¬ 
tainly  destined  toward  ruin. 

As  a  part  of  Washington’s  stepped  up 
campaign  to  terrify  the  American  public  into 
supporting  bigger  foreign  giveaways  than 
ever,  the  State  Department  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  during  1956  and  1957  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc  agreed  to  supply  $1.9  billion  of 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  10 
underdeveloped  countries  while  during  the 
same  period  the  United  States  allocated  only 
$900  million  to  these  countries. 

This  sudden  announcement,  made  Just 
before  Congress  reconvened,  is  wholly  mis¬ 
leading. 

The  facts  are  that  out  of  the  total  of  $1.9 
billion  which  the  State  Department  gave 
as  an  estimate,  the  Soviet  bloc  promised 
$1,335  billion  and  earmarked — but  did  not 
deliver — this  sum  for  four  countries,  Egypt, 
Yugoslavia,  Syria,  and  Indonesia.  All  of 
these  countries  can  be  classed  as  frigidly  un¬ 
friendly  to  us  and  what  we  stand  for.  Only 
10  to  15  percent  of  the  promised  Soviet 
money — that  is  between  $130  and  $170  mil¬ 
lion,  has  been  actually  spent  in  these  coun¬ 
tries.  During  the  same  years  of  1956  and 
1957,  the  United  States  provided  nonmilitary 
aid  to  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  amounting 
to  more  than  $2  million,  or  more  than  10 
times  the  Soviet  payoff.  In  addition,  very 
large  quantities  of  military  aid,  logistic  sup¬ 
plies  and  free  food  were  ladled  out  by 
our  global  givers  during  this  2-year  period. 

If,  as  we  are  now  told,  the  Soviets  can 
accomplish  so  much  by  giving  so  little  away, 
then  why  have  we  accomplished  so  little 
while  giving  so  much?  Actually,  we  are  far 
outspending  the  Soviet  bloc  on  both  eco¬ 
nomic  and  military  aid.  Our  real  concern 
lies  In  getting  much  better  value  for  what 
we  are  now  giving  away  rather  than  making 
additional  and  unwarranted  billions  avail¬ 
able  to  our  self-perpetuating  planners. 

At  one  time  only  nations  that  appeared  to 
be  friendly  were  eligible  for  our  foreign  aid. 
Neutralists  were  to  get  nothing.  But  our 
Washington  bureaucrats  could  not  muster 
up  enough  friendly  nations  so  the  rules  were 
mysteriously  changed  to  enable  neutralists— 
and  even  Communists — to  receive  the  billions 
wrung  from  the  American  taxpayers. 

Shortly  after  President  Eisenhower  enter¬ 
tained  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  at 
Gettysburg  in  December  1956,  a  dispatch 
from  New  Delhi  to  the  New  York  ’Times  con¬ 
firmed  the  fact  that  the  President  had 
pressed  an  offer  of  new  economic  aid  on 
Nehru  before  he  had  even  asked  for  it.  It 
was  reported  that:  “The  president  raised  the 
problem  of  India’s  economic  future.  He  said 
that  India’s  second  6-year  plan  was  a  good 
plan  and  he  wanted  to  boost  it.  Tlie  Presi¬ 
dent  took  the  initiative  on  this  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  State  Department  experts  who 
knew  Mr.  Nehru  would  be  reluctant  to  raise 
it  himself.” 

Some  months  later  Nehru’s  bashfulness 
disappeared.  It  was  announced  that  the  new 
5-year  plan  would  require  $1,500,000,000  al¬ 
most  at  once  and  that  the  United  States  was 
expected  to  give  it  a  boost  by  handing  over 
about  $600  million  to  prevent  the  plan  from 
collapse  before  it  could  be  started.  Tliis  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  White  House  was  so  disturbed 
when,  last  July,  the  Congress  reduced  its  de¬ 
mand  for  $2  billion  over  a  3 -year  period  for 
economic  development  projects  in  backward 
nations.  Congress,  it  should  be  recalled,  re¬ 
duced  this  from  a  3-  to  a  2-yeaE  appropria¬ 
tion.  It  allows  $300  million  for  the  first  year. 
Instead  of  the  half-billion  dollars  originally 
requested.  It  reduced  the  expenditure  for 
the  second  year  to  $625  million  and  elimi¬ 
nated  the  blank  check  for  the  third  year 
entirely. 
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It  has  just  been  revealed  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  finds 
itself  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  not  yet 
having  spent  the  $300  million  included  in 
this  year’s  budget — now  the  .ICA  is  doing 
handsprings  to  get  rid  of  these  hundreds  of 
millions  before  double  this  amount  is  made 
available  for  the  new  fiscal  year.  Secretary  , 
Dulles  went  to  Baghdad  to  get  rid  of  some 
of  this  money  quickly  and  ICA  Director  Smith 
has  been  flying  around  the  Near  East  trying 
to  do  the  same  before  the  June  30  fiscal  dead¬ 
line. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon, 
now  the  coordinator  of  foreign  aid,  has,  for 
many  months,  been  actively  seeking  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  blank 
check  allocation.  Dillon,  with  the  backing 
of  both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  has  called  for  the  immediate  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  $625  million  which  Congress 
specified  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957 
could  not  be  spent  before  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1958.  The  spending  of  these 
hundreds  of  millions  far  ahead  of  schedule 
would,  of  course,  facilitate  the  fulfillnre'nt  of 
the  promise  made  to  Nehru,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  would  avoid  a  bitter  and  prolonged  de¬ 
bate  in  Congress.  But  it  would  also  nullify 
the  Intent  of  Congress. 

The  President,  and  those  who  advise  and 
speak  for  him,  appear  unaware  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  industrial  adviser  to  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  in 
India  who  said : 

“Our  extreme  vulnerability  here  (India) 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  fact  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  unknown  to  80  or  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population  and  only  known  to  at 
the  most  15  percent  of  the  population,  the 
political  leaders  and  educated  people  who 
manipulate  or  suppress  this  knowledge  to 
suit  their  political  motives  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  •  *  •  Two  facts  may  be  accepted 
without  question:  India  is  determined  to 
socialize  or  nationalize  all  industry  as  soon 
as  possibe,  and  there  exist  more  offers  of  aid 
from  sources  other  than  the  United  States 
than  India  can  possibly  assimilate  or  accept. 
Now,  why  do  we  use  the  American  taxpayers’ 
money  to  accelerate  nationalization  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  India?  The  time  has  passed  when 
they  can  be  converted  to  private  enterprise 
and  all  we  are  buying  is  a  minority  interest 
or  liability  in  a  national  policy  that  is  ulti¬ 
mately  headed  for  either  economic  chaos  or 
communism.” 

In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia  and  Poland,  our 
aid  dollars  are  not  even  buying  a  minority  in¬ 
terest  in  a  liability.  They  are  actually  reduc¬ 
ing  the  liabilities  of  those  who  unqualifiedly 
support  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  and  whose 
avowed  purpose  was  and  is  to  destroy  us. 
Red  Dictator  Tito  and  Moscow’s  Polish  pup¬ 
pet,  Gomulka,  both  openly  boast  that  they 
are  and  will  continue  to  be  bedfeliows  of 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  Yet,  despite  the 
pronouncements  and  actions^  of  these  two 
avowed  Communists,  new  excuses  are  being 
found  to  pressure  both  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  into  sending  more  hundreds 
of  miilions  after  the  vast  sums  already 
wasted. 

Nehru,  Tito,  and  Gomulka  are  but  three 
examples  of  how  the  American  taxpayers 
could  and  should  be  saved  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  wasted  dollars,  and  these  savings 
should  be  made  now. 

Pour  years  ago  there  were  9,793  persons 
on  the  Government’s  foreign  aid  payrolis. 
Today  there  are  18,819  employed  in  our  ICA, 
State,  and  Defense  Departments,  to  give  our 
resources  away.  Yet  Congress  reduced  the 
billions  for  foreign  aid  spending  from  $6 
biliion  in  1953  to  $3.5  billions  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  With  fewer  billions  to  spend, 
why  do  we  need  twice  the  number  of  people 
to  spend  them? 

If  the  ICA  were  to  cut  down  on  Its  field 
programs,  reduce  the  number  of  bodies  serv¬ 
ing  it  in  Washington  and  throughout  the 


world,  two  things  would  happen:  The  rank 
and  scale  of  pay  of  the  great  mass  of  ofBcials 
would  be  dropped  one  or  more  grades,  and 
the  still  greater  mob  of  jobholders  would  be 
substantially  reduced.  Obviously  this  will 
never  be  done  voluntarily  by  thousands  of 
people  who  have  become  careerists  and  pay¬ 
masters  in  the  disposal  of  $5  billion  annually 
and  who,  as  a  group,  never  had  it  so  good. 
Our  Chief  Executive  and  those  who  plead 
for  him  insist  upon  perpetuating  and  not 
reducing  this  wasteful  and  topheavy 
bureaucracy. 

Perhaps  too  many  of  us  are  under  the 
erroneous  impression  that  the  Government’s 
perpetual  spending  for  foreign  aid  is  very 
far  away  in  terms  of  our  own  personal  econ¬ 
omy.  But  in  reality,  this  is  not  so.  Foreign 
aid  is  much  closer  to  our  everyday  life  than 
most  of  us  realize.  Year  after  year,  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  our  foreign  aid  expendi¬ 
tures  represented  our  deficit  financing.  Now 
there  are  the  added  dangers  of  the  national 
debt  already  revised  and  the  return  to  a 
deficit  economy.  To  continue  the  annual 
spending  of  more  than  $5  billion  (which  in¬ 
cludes  our  food  giveaway  of  one  billion  an^ 
nually)  will  make  impossible  for  many 
years  to  come  a  balanced  budget  with  suf¬ 
ficient  surplus  to  provide  tax  reduction  for 
millions  of  middle-bracket  Americans,  who 
are  sadly  in  need  of  such  assistance. 

Those  who  clamor  for  more  foreign  aid 
never  mention  the  fact  that  our  giveaway 
program  has  already  cost  us  twice  as  much 
as  all  Social  Security  benefits,  plus  aid  to 
the  needy,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  And  it 
has  cost  three  times  as  much  as  all  farm 
programs  since  the  war,  and  seven  times  as 
much  as  all  atomic  energy  projects. 

The  $70  billion  total  for  foreign  aid  spend¬ 
ing,  which  we  are  now  approaching,  is  the 
equivalent  of  one-fourth  of  our  present  na¬ 
tional  debt.  The  cost  of  servicing  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  debt  now  approximates  $2  billion 
annually,  or  one-fourth  of  the  total  Interest 
charge.  This  is  a  continuing  expense. 

Last  July  the  Congress,  led  by  such 
staunch  supporters  for  a  sound  economy  as 
Congressman  Otto  E.  Passman,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  late  Lawrence  H.  Smith, 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin,  reduced  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  original  demand  for  foreign 
aid  for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  over  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  ’This  was  accomplished  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  administration-supported 
lobby,  the  assistance  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  dire  predictions 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  and  the  power,  prestige,  and  patronage 
of  the  President. 

The  cut  could  and  should  have  been  much 
deeper.  Nevertheless,  in  addition  to  slash¬ 
ing  the  President’s  original  demand  by  23 
percent.  Congress,  by  courageous  action,  re¬ 
duced  his  second  demand  for  a  blank  check 
from  3  years  to  2  and  by  nearly  a  billion 
dollars.  Also,  the  Congress  flatly  rejected 
the  President’s  request  that  it  abdicate  its 
lawful  control  over  the  foreign-aid  purse 
strings  by  turning  over  more  than  $2  billion 
of  foreign  military  aid  to  the  Department 
of  Defense.  By  placing  this  vast  sum  in  the 
Nation’s  military  budget,  it  would  be  per¬ 
manently  hidden  from  both  the  legislators 
and  the  American  people  who  pay  the  bill. 

Year  after  year,  as  appropriation  time  ap¬ 
proaches,  the  administration,  its  spokesmen, 
and  manipulated  pressure  groups  discover 
new  pretexts  to  pressure  the  Congress  and 
propagandize  the  American  people.  Last 
year*  it  was  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  year  be¬ 
fore  it  was  the  Russian  loans  (not  gifts)  to 
Afghanistan,  Burma,  and  India.  Sputnik 
was  promoted  as  the  excuse  for  hiking  the 
foreign-aid  bill  by  more  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  and  to  Increase  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  by  an  additional 
$2  billion. 

Despite  bureaucratic  pressures,  we  must 
not  permit  foreign  aid,  presently  the  corner¬ 


stone  of  our  foreign  policy,  to  become  the 
tombstone  of  our  Nation.  Instead,  ‘foreign 
aid  should  now  be  tapered  off  so  that  even¬ 
tually  millions  will  be  used  to  observed  ad¬ 
vantage  where  billions  are  presently  being 
wasted.  Americans  would  then  have  a  for¬ 
eign-aid  bill  from  Congress  which  our  Re¬ 
public  could  support,  one  that  would  no 
longer  be  a  device  for  politicians  to  use  for 
promoting  themselves  as  WPA  directors  of 
the  world. 

Last  year,  when  the  President  confronted 
the  Nation  with  a  bloated  $71 -billion  budget, 
the  people  showered  their  protests  upon 
Washington  to  an  extent  never  experienced 
before.  The  Avalanche  of  mail  hitting  Cap¬ 
itol  Hill,  demanding  a  deep  cut  in  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  appropriations,  caused  panic  in  the 
White  House  as  well  as  In  the  offices  of 
Senators  who  were  attempting  to  defend  the 
continuance  of  unlimited  giveaway  funds 
and  the  maintenance  of  rivers  of  waste  and 
extravagance. 

Our  businesswise  citizens  must  tell  their 
Congressmen  again  and  again  that  economy 
and  integrity  in  Government  are  still  the 
greatest  weapons  we  possess.  Responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  people.  Congress,  if  com¬ 
manded,  will  reduce  foreign  aid,  which  visibly 
is  yielding  diminishing  results. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
turn  now  to  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  charges  contained  in  Mr.  Castle’s 
article.  They  have  been  repeated  in  the 
press  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 
Last  year  a  great  many  of  Mr.  Castle’s 
statements  were  printed  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  as  a  part  of  a  speech 
made  by  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  spoke 
to  the  Senator  afterward  and  said  that 
I  thought  some  of  those  statements 
should  be  handled  rather  cautiously,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  some  doubts  whether  they 
were  founded  in  fact. 

As  I  encountered  criticisms  from  time 
to  time,  I  was  not  willing  to  disbelieve 
Mr.  Castle’s  allegations;  neither  was  I 
willing  to  accept  them.  I  believe  state¬ 
ments  of  that  kind  must  be  documented, 
because  the  bill  involves  billions  of  the 
taxpayers’  dollars,  and  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  subject  adequately  we  must 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

So  I  asked  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  which  administers 
the  program,  about  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Castle,  in  tbe  hope 
that  they  could  supply  me  with  the  facts. 
Under  date  of  May  31,  1958,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  Office  of  the  Di¬ 
rector,  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Smith,  Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INTERNATIONAI, 

Cooperation  Administration, 

Qfeice  of  the  Director, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  31, 1958. 
Hon.  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen:  This  is  in  further 
reply  to  your  letter  of  April  30,  1958,  asking 
for  detailed  comments  on  an  article  by  Eu¬ 
gene  W.  Castle  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
American  Mercury. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  facts  with  re¬ 
gard  to  each  of  the  charges  or  Implied 
charges  made  in  Mr.  Castle’s  article  is  at- 
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tached  for  your  Information.  As  you  re¬ 
quested,  we  have  arranged  these  In  the  order 
in  which  they  appear  in  the  original  article. 
I  am  returning  the  original  article  with  key 
numbers  entered  In  the  margin  to  tie  In  with 
the  numbers  of  the  comments  attached. 
The  charges  which  relate  to  the  mutual - 
security  program  in  general  or  the  economic 
assistance  portions  of  it  are  numbered  from 
1  to  36.  In  addition,  there  are  10  charges 
which  relate  primarily  to  the  military-assist¬ 
ance  portion  of  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram.  Comments  on  these  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  These 
are  numbered  from  D-1  to  D-10. 

I  think  the  comments  on  Mr.  Castle’s  spe¬ 
cific  charges  speak  for  themselves.  As  to 
the  reliability  of  his  statements.  It  Is  Inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  he  starts  by  seriously 
misquoting  President  Elsenhower’s  inaugural 
address  and  ends  up  by  miscalculating  the 
relationship  between  foreign  aid  and  certain 
other  budget  costs.  Most  of  the  statements 
In  between  seem  to  be  similarly  designed  to 
distort  or  Ignore  actual  facts  In  whatever 
way  may  be  required  to  support  the  general 
points  Mr.  Castle  is  attempting  to  make. 

An  overall  analysis  of  the  36  charges  In 
this  article  which  relate  to  the  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program  in  general  or  to  the  economic 
portions  of  it  indicates  that  none  of  them 
represents  a  case  of  misuse  or  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  mutual-security  funds  where  full 
corrective  action  either  has  not  already  been 
taken  or  is  not  now  being  undertaken  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

In  some  24  out  of  the  36  cases,  the  re¬ 
ported  criticism  is  clearly  erroneous.  This 
includes  two  cases  where,  as  far  as  we  can 
determine,  the  reported  events  never  took 
place  at  all. 

Moving  along  in  this  group  of  erroneous 
charges,  we  find  six  charges  of  activities 
which  were  carried  on  by  agencies  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  mutual-security  program, 
ICA,  or  any  of  its  predecessors.  Next  there 
appear  to  be  6  cases  in  which  the  facts  re- 
'  ported  are  wrong  and  10  cases  in  which  more 
or  less  accurate  facts  have  been'  misinter¬ 
preted.  In  these  case  I  believe  the  correct 
facts  or  the  correct  interpretation  would 
substantially  eliminate  the  criticism. 

As  for  the  remaining  12  charges  in  which 
the  facts  do  relate  to  ICA  and  are  reason¬ 
ably  accurately  reported  and  interpreted,  9 
of  these  are  cases  where  there  is  a  genuine 
question  of  judgment  involved.  These  range 
from  broad  questions  of  public  policy  to 
questions  of  economic  or  technical  Judg¬ 
ment.  In  each  of  these  cases,  ICA,  or  its 
predecessors  took  the  action  for  which  we 
are  criticized  on  the  basis  of  the  best  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  technical  advice  it 
could  obtain.  Mr.  Castle,  with  the  benefit 
of  hindsight,  has  reached  a  contrary  judg¬ 
ment.  Next,  we  come  to  one  case-  where 
there  was  clearly  an  error  in  judgment  on 
the  part  of  one  of  ICA’s  predecessor  agencies, 
but  where  full  corrective  action  has  long 
since  been  taken. 

This  leaves  tv.'o  cases  of  problems  which 
ICA  has  recognized  and  which  we  are  striving 
to  correct,  but  where  we  have  not  yet  been 
wholly  successful  in  doing  so.  Both  of  these 
cases  Involve  emergency  situations  in  which 
ICA’s  efforts  to  assure  the  proper  use  of 
every  dollar  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  us  have  run  up  against  either  deeply 
Imbedded  ways  of  doing  business  in  some 
countries  or  a  complete  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  handling  of  Government  funds  in 
others. 

I  am  also  enclosing  for  yofir  information 
a  copy  of  the  paper  published  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which  gives  a 
complete  Indexed  list  of  ICA's  comments  on 
various  charges  made  by  Mr.  Castle  and  other 
Clitics  of  the  program. 

Finally  there  is  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  staff 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  com¬ 


menting  on  some  of  Mr.  Castle’s  charges 
and  the  ICA  responses  'to  them. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
with  you  in  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
about  these  often-repeated  charges.  Please 
let  me  know  if  there  is  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  you  would  like  to  have. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  1  had 
presented  to  me  a  study  made  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  seems  to  relate  to  certain  charges 
made  against  mutual  security  opera¬ 
tions,  and  which  contains  answers  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  ICA.  I  assume  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  to  be  presented  now, 
based  on  Mr.  Castle’s  article,  are  totally 
different  from  what  is  contained  in  the 
survey  made  by  the  House  along  the 
same  lines,  but  as  a  result  of  different 
complaints  which  were  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  may  be  dupli¬ 
cations,  for  aught  I  know;  but  I  have 
placed  this  letter  in  the  Record  because 
the  document  which  was  prepared  by 
the  House  committee,  while  it  is  a  most 
compelling  and  persuasive  document, 
has  not  had  wide  currnecy;  and  the 
amazing  thing  is  that  it  is  not  carefully 
examined  to  show  the  repudiation  of  so 
many  of  the  charges  which  have  been 
made. 

Obviously  the  ICA  could  not  refute  or 
put  the  label  of  complete  error  on  many 
of  these  charges  unless  it  had  good 
grounds  for  doing  so.  Therefore,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  pursue  this  matter  when  the 
representatives  of  the  ICA  come  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  appropriations  of  funds  for 
the  ICA. 

I  believe  the  case  must  be  made  now, 
as  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
so  that  those  in  libraries,  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  elsewhere  can,  if  they  have  a 
disposition  to  do  so,  obtain  the  docu¬ 
mented  facts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  cannot  commend  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Illinois  too  highly 
for  what  he  is  doing.  I  believe  he  is 
rendering  a  most  important  service;  ,I 
believe  it  important  that  the  study  be 
made,  in  connection  with  the  article, 
which  seems  to  be  biased  in  opposition 
to  what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in 
connection  with  the  mutual  security 
program. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  most  highly  for  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  record  can 
be  established  in  such  a  way  that  the 
charges  can  be  labeled,  seriatim  No.  1, 
No.  2,  and  so  forth. 

Charge  No.  1  which  is  made  in  the 
article  by  Mr.  Castle,  and  which  has 
been  published  in  the  American  Mer¬ 
cury  magazine,  is  as  follows: 

CHARGE  NO.  1 

Eugene  Castle  states:  “•  •  ‘on  January 
21,  1957,  President  Eisenhower  told  this  Na¬ 
tion  and  the  world:  ’We  accept  our  deepest 
Involvement  in  the  destiny  of  men  every¬ 
where  •  •  •  high  will  be  the  cost.’  ” 


ANSWER 

Mr.  President,  standing  by  itself,  that 
quotation  means  one  thing.  However,  it 
means  something  else  when  we  read  all 
the  President  said,  so  that  no  violence  is 
done  to  the  context.  The  quotation 
given  in  the  article  is  taken  from  the 
President’s  Second  Inaugural  Address. 
Now  I  shall  read  into  the  Record  all  of 
that  portion  of  the  President’s  address. 
The  relevant  portions  of  the  President’s 
Second  Inaugural  Address  are  as  follows : 

We  seek  peace,  knowing — as  all  ages  of  man 
have  known — that  peace  is  the  climate  of 
freedom.  And  now,  as  in  no  other  age,  we 
seek  it  because  we  have  been  warned,  by  the 
power  of  modern  weapons,  that  peace  may 
be  the  only  climate  possible  for  human  life 
itself. 

■yet  this  peace  we  seek  cannot  be  born  of 
fear  alone;  it  must  be  rooted  in  the  lives  of 
nations.  There  must  be  justice,  sensed  and 
shared  by  all  peoples,  for,  without  justice 
the  world  can  know  only  a  tense  and  unstable 
truce.  There  must  be  law,  steadily  Invoked 
and  respected  by  all  nations,  for  without  law, 
the  world  promises  only  such  meager  justice 
as  the  pity  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak.  But 
the  law  of  which  we  speak,  comprehending 
the  values  of  freedom,  affirms  the  equality  of 
all  nations,  great  and  small. 

Splendid  as  can  be  the  blessings  of  such  a 
peace,  high  will  be  its  cost:  in  toil  patiently 
sustained,  in  help  honorably  given,  in  sacri¬ 
fice  calmly  borne. 

Then  three  paragraphs  intervene ;  and 
then  comes  the  portion  of  the  statement 
Mr.  Castle  quoted  in  his  article  which 
has  been  published  in  the  American  Mer¬ 
cury  magazine.  That  very  pertinent 
paragraph  is  as  follows: 

We  recognize  and  accept  our  own  deep 
involvement  in  the  destiny  of  men  every¬ 
where.  We  are  accordingly  pledged  to  honor, 
and  to  strive  to  fortify  the  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  For  in  that  body  rests  the 
best  hope  of  our  age  for  the  assertion  of-  that 
law  by  which  all  nations  may  live  in  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  clear  that  Mr. 
Castle  has  rather  deliberately  misquoted 
the  President  and  taken  the  words  out  of 
context,  because  in  the  way  he  has  quoted 
them,  they  have  an  entirely  different 
meaning. 

I  believe  in  making  an  honest  record. 
I  do  not  intend  to  demean  Mr.  Castle 
or  any  other  critic.  I  simply  say  that 
if  we  are  to  have  a  record,  let  us  have 
the  whole  record,  not  merely  a  portion  of 
it  on  which  criticisms  are  based,  and 
which  too  often  is  the  moving  base  for 
so  much  of  the  mail  which  comes  to  our 
desks. 

CHARGE  NO.  2 

In  his  charge  No.  2,  Mr.  Castle  writes: 

(a)  We  do  not  have  the  resources  perma¬ 
nently  to  support  all  men  everywhere.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  NATO  meeting  in  Paris 
last  December  was  that  our  allies  told  us 
that  they  had  little  faith  in  our  ideas  and 
were  even  reluctant  to  agree  to  accept  more 
of  our  global  bribery.  Instead,  they  urged 
us  to  go  to  Moscow  and  make  a  talk  deal 
with  the  Kh-emlin. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  rather  singular 
language.  I  propose  to  follow  it  here 
with  the  answer.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  by  reading  the  answer  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Instead,  Senators  can  read  it  to¬ 
morrow  morning  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  have  prepared  the  whole  an¬ 
swer,  not  merely  a  partial  one;  and  I  ask 
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that  the  answer  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mi*. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  answer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANSWER 

(a)  The  December  NATO  heads  of  govern¬ 
ment  meeting  was  a  success  from  the  United 
States  viewpoint.  The  first  steps  were  taken 
to  solve  several  dlfiicult  problems  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  field,  such  as;  stockpiling  nuclear  war¬ 
heads:  putting  IRBM’s  at  the  disposal  of 
SACEUR;  improving  coordination  of  defense 
plans;  and  promoting  a  coordinated  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  research,  development,  and 
production  of  modern  weapons.  The  meet¬ 
ing  also  led  to  the  significant  agreement 
that  governments  must  give  greater  support 
to  fundamental  research  and  to  scientific 
and  technical  education  and  that  national 
efforts  must  be  aided  through  sharing  tasks 
and  pooling  scientific  facilities  and  informa¬ 
tion.  The  meeting  also  arrived  at  agreement 
on  Important  political  and  economic  matters. 

Differences  between  allies  tend  to  receive 
much  more  attention  in  the  press  than  do 
less  spectacular  but  often  more  Important 
matters  on  which  countries  agree.  There 
are  of  course  some  issues  on  which  certain 
NATO  countries  do  not  see  eye  to  eye.  But 
these  problems  must  not  be  permitted  to 
overshadow  many  other  basic  matters  on 
which  NATO  countries  are  in  unanimous 
accord  and  on  which  great  progress  is  being 
made.  The  discussions  on  disarmament  in 
NATO  last  year  are  an  example  of  the 
achievements  in  the  field  of  political  con¬ 
sultation,  as  are  the  recent  discussions  and 
decisions  taken  at  the  NATO  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ters  Conference  on  dealing  with  Soviet  polit¬ 
ical  manuevers.  The  ministers  noted  that 
conferences  at  the  summit  are  not  the  only 
way,  or  necessarily  the  b^st  way  of  conduct¬ 
ing  negotiations  or  reducing  international 
tensions.  They  agreed  that  a  summit  confer¬ 
ence  took  place,  it  should  be  properly  pre¬ 
pared  and  should  consider  certain  important 
questions  including  the  reunification  of 
Germany  and  controlled  disarmament.  In 
taking  these  decisions  the  ministers  in  effect 
offered  strong  support  for  United  States 
policies. 

CHARGE  NO.  2  CONTINUED 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Castle  also  says 
that: 

(b)  The  mutual  security  program  is  based 
on  the  false  assumption  that  we  can  buy 
allies  with  bales  of  money. 

Answer:  (b)  The  mutual  security  program 
does  not  seek  to  buy  friends  and  allies  for 
dollars,  and  any  program  with  such  a  pur- 
pui-pose  is  doomed  to  fail.  As  has  been  re¬ 
peated  time  and  again  by  the  leaders  of  both 
political  parties,  the  program  is  designed  to 
enhance  our  national  security.  It  is  achiev¬ 
ing  this  end:  it  has  checked  the  advance  of 
Communist  imperialism  most  dramatically 
in  Greece,  Iran,  and  Vietnam';  by  defraying 
about  20  percent  of  the  cost,  it  has  pro¬ 
vided  armed  forces  of  5  million  men  joined 
with  ours  through  collective  security  agree¬ 
ments:  it  has  enabled  us  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  250  bases  vital  to  our  air  and  naval 
forces:  and  in  the  face  of  Communist  pres¬ 
sure  and  blandishments,  through  economic 
and  technical  assistance,  it  has  enabled  the 
many  new  but  underdeveloped  nations  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  to  begin 
the  economic  development  their  people  so 
desire  and  deserve. 

Tlie  countries  to  which  we  extend  military 
and  economic  aid  are  not  our  satellites  to 
which  we  dictate  domestic  and  foreign  poli¬ 
cies.  nor  is  it  our  desire  to  make  them  such. 
They  are  rather  free  and  independent  na¬ 
tions,  and  thus  may  honestly  differ  with  us 
on  many  issues.  But  they  all  agree  with  us 
on  the  fundamental  issue:  the  need  for  a 


truly  peaceful  world  in  which  nations  are 
free  to  pursue  their  destinies  in  their  own 
way.  By  helping  establish  security  from 
aggression  and  in  the  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions,  providing  hope  for  economic  better¬ 
ment,  this  program  encourages  and  enables 
countries  to  continue  working  toward  their 
goals  through  free  and  democratic  institu¬ 
tions. 

CHARGE  NO.  3 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Castle’s  third  charge 
is  that  the  Marshall  plan  was  originally 
estimated  to  cost  $17  billion.  Then  in 
the  article  we  find  that  he  has  written 
the  following: 

But  those  who  conceived  the  first  Marshall 
plan  did  not  intend  that  it  should  continue 
for  13  years  and  $70  billion. 

ANSWER 

Mr.  President,  what  was  the  final  cost 
of  the  Marshall  plan;  and  what  was  its 
duration?  Here  is  the  answer: 

Mr.  Castle’s  statement  that  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  contrary  to  its  initial  concep¬ 
tion,  has  continued  for  13  years,  at  a 
cost  of  $70  billion,  is  not  correct. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  the  program 
of  economic  aid  to  Europe — designed  to 
rehabilitate  war-devastated  economies — 
which  was  commenced  in  April  1948  and 
was  concluded  in  Jime  1951.  The  total 
cost  of  that  program  was  $12  .billion — 
$10.8  billion  in  grants,  and  $1.2  billion  in 
loans  repayable  in  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  answer  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record;  and  at  this 
point  I  only  wish  to  interpolate  that  I 
was  in  the  other  body  when  the  Marshall 
plan  was  written.  As  I  recall,  I  voted 
against  it.  Since  then  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  the  world,  and  there 
has  been  a  difference  in  emphasis  and 
accent.  At  that  time  there  was  not 
much  of  a  military  program.  In  the 
past  10  years  we  have  come  far  from  the 
condition  and  the  circumstances  which 
obtained  in  the  world  in  1948.  So  the 
whole  documented  answer,  with  all  the 
figures  verified  from  the  record,  is  here; 
and  I  submit  it  as  an  answer  from  the 
IC A  to  the  allegation,  made  in  the  article 
published  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Mercury  magazine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  answer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Answer:  Mr.  Castle’s  statement  that  the 
Marshall  plan,  contrary  to  Its  Initial  concep- 
■  tlon,  has  continued  for  13  years  at  a  cost  of 
$70  billion  is  not  correct. 

The  Marshall  plan  program  was  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  econornic  aid  to  Europe — designed  to 
rehabilitate  war-devastated  economies — 
which  was  commenced  in  April  1948  and 
whieh  was  concluded  in  June  1951.  The 
total  cost  of  that  program  was  $12  billion — 
$10.8  bUlion  in  grants  and  $1.2  billion  in 
loans  repayable  in  dollars. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Marshall  plan 
program,  the  United  States  furnished  de¬ 
fense  support  assistance  to  European  NATO 
countries.  This  program — distinct  from  the 
Marshall  plan  program — was  essentially  de¬ 
signed  to  enable  these  countries  to  undertake 
rearmament  and  defense  efforts  so  as  to 
contribute  to  free  world  defensive  strength 
to  counteract  the  Communist  menace.  It 
did  so  by  providing  the  economic  assistance 
necessary  to  sustain  their  economies  under 
the  burden  of  these  defense  efforts.  The  last 


year  in  ■which  defense  support  assistance  was 
programed  for  European  NATO  countries  was 
fiscal  year  1955.  The  total  cost  of  defense 
support  for  European  NATO  countries  was 
approximately  $2.8  billion. 

If  Mr.  Castle’s  reference  to  the  Marshall 
plan  is  taken  to  mean  all  nonmilitary  assist¬ 
ance  under  the  mutual  security  program  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  the  Marshall  plan  and  de¬ 
fense  support  to  European  NATO  countries 
but, also  all  other  nonmilitary  assistance  to 
all  areas  of  the  world  since  the  inception 
of  the  program,  then  the  program  to  date 
has  continued  for  about  10  years,  not  13,  and 
has  cost  approximately  $22.5  billion,  not  $70 
billion.  If  all  military  assistance  is  added 
to  this  figure,  the  total  is  $42.6  billion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  re¬ 
sume  with  charge  No.  4,  in  this  article 
Mr.  Castle  states: 

Presently,  our  foreign  aid  billions  are  paid 
mostly  to  the  governments  or  public  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  receiving  countries.  Very  large 
sums  of  our  aid  moneys  allocated  freely  to 
underdeveloped  countries  all  too  often  find 
their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  ruling  poli¬ 
ticians  and  their  supporters. 

I  think  ICA  makes  a  rather  persuasive 
answer. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  charge  No.  4  and  the 
answer  from  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charge 
and  answer  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Charge  No.  4:  Mr.  Eugene  Castle  states: 
“Presently,  our  foreign-aid  billions  are  paid 
mostly  to  the  governments  or  public  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  receiving  coimtries.  Very 
large  sums  of  our  aid  moneys  allocated 
freely  to  underdeveloped  countries  all  too 
often  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
ruling  politicians  and  their  supporters.’’ 

Answer:  Mutual  security  funds  almost 
never  take  the  form  of  dollars  “paid”  to 
governments  and  public  authorities  of  re¬ 
ceiving  countries.  Rather,  it  is  the  supply 
of  goods  and  technicians.  In  ^he  case  of 
goods,  these  are  provided  normally  through 
commercial  channels  and,  while  there  may 
be  opportunities  for  indirect  gain  on  the 
part  of  government  officials,  the  aid  dol¬ 
lars  themselves  cannot  result  directly  in 
personal  gain.  The  providing  of  techni¬ 
cians,  of  course,  gives  no  opportunities  of 
this  kind.  In  the  10  years  of  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  and  predecessor  programs  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  field,  totaling  over  $20  billion,  there 
is  a  remarkable  record  of  honesty  in  the 
handling  of  these  programs.  What  minor 
instances  of  alleged  charges  of  misuse  have 
occurred  are  either  unsubstantiated  or  in 
a  few  instances  involve  the  actions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  which  are  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  this  Government.  And  again  it  is 
noted  in  these  cases  it  is  not  the  aid  dol¬ 
lars  themselves  which  are  available  for  mis- 
■use. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  now  come  to 
charge  No.  5  and  charge  No.  6,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  charges 
and  the  answers  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charges 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  No.  5:  Are  any  of  our  foreign- 
aid  dollars  used  to  pay  for  luxury  imports 
by  the  recipient  countries? 

.  Answer;  Under  ICA  policies  United  States 
assistance  may  not  be  used  for  Importing 
luxury  items.  ICA  has  taken  careful  steps 
to  enforce  these  policies  and  thereby  to 
make  sure  that  this  does  not  happen.  These 
steps  Include;  (1)  the  building  up  over  the 
years  of  an  Internal  administrative  list  of 
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specific  Items  classed  as  luxuries  which  In 
the  absence  of  a  demonstration  of  their  es¬ 
sentiality  are  not  eligible  for  ICA  financing, 
(2)  a  careful  system  of  end  use  checks  or 
checks  on  the  actual  use  to  which  United 
States-financed  Imports  are  put,  (3)  an  ar¬ 
rival  accounting  system  operated  either  by 
the  United  States'  or  by  the  host  government 
which  in  turn  makes  reports  to  us,  and  (4) 
a  system  of  penalties  for  any  Infraction  of 
the  policy  against  luxuries  under  which  the 
United  States  money  so  used  Is  recaptured. 

Charges  of  this  sort  are  made  from  time 
to  time  because  observers  learn  of  certain 
imports  but  do  not  learn  of  the  use  to  which 
they  are  put.  For  example,  one  might  make 
this  charge  about  air  conditioners  or 
cameras.  But  it  is  apparent  that  an  air 
conditioner  is  not  a  luxury  where  laboratory 
work  requires  rigid  temperature  control. 
Similarly,  what  may  appear  under  the  label 
"camera”  is  not  a  luxury  item  if  it  is  a 
specialized  type  of  industrial  photographic 
equipment.  These  are  two  actual  examples 
of  charges  which  have  been  made.  This 
kind  of  charge  frequently  occurs  also  when 
the  observer  learns  of  the  existence  within  a 
country  of  luxury  items  and  makes  this 
charge  without  learning  that,  in  fact,  no 
mutual  security  funds  were  used  to  finance 
its  Import. 

Obviously,  no  administrative  system  can 
prevent  mistakes.  This  is  particularly  true 
where,  as  required  by  law  (as  well  as  sound 
principle) ,  we  make  maximum  use  of  private 
trade  channels.  But  if  an  unauthorized 
use  is  made  of  ICA  funds,  the  aid  country  is 
obliged  to  make  a  refund  of  such  funds  to 
ICA.  As  of  January  31,  1958,  over  $8  million 
had  been  received  by  ICA  from  aid  countries 
as  refunds  of  amounts  improperly  spent  for 
luxury  or  unessential  goods. 

Even  in  the  uncommon  cases,  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  to  secure  foreign  local 
currencies  quickly,  ICA  has  transferred  dol¬ 
lars  directly  to  the  aid  country  (as  where 
local  currency  for  troop  pay  has  been  re¬ 
quired  before  commodity  imports  could 
generate  the  amounts  required),  a  control 
system  has  usually  been  established  to  pre¬ 
vent  purchase  of  luxury  goods  with  the  dol¬ 
lars  transferred.  Although  in  such  cases 
the  vdollars  are  no  longer  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  the  aid  country  has  formally 
agreed  not  to  spend  them  for  luxuries  and 
has  permitted  an  ICA  representative  to  sit 
with  the  Government’s  Import  control  body 
which  enforces  this  agreement.  In  those 
rare  cases  where  the  control  system  has  not 
operated  to  prevent  the  purchase  of  luxury 
goods,  ICA  has  taken  additional  steps  to 
correct  the  situation  and  prevent  additional 
purchases  of  nonessehtlal  goods. 

Question  No.  6:  Eugene  Castle  alleges  that 
some  nations  spent  our  money  for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  unwanted  and  unneeded  and  wholly 
unsuitable  public  works  projects. 

(a)  Is  this  true? 

(b)  What  is  the  procedure  utilized  in  se¬ 
lecting  a  project  eligible  for  foreign  aid? 

(c)  What  voice  do  we  have  and  what  voice 
does  the  recipient  nation  have  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  evaluation  of  projects? 

Answer:  (a)  This  criticism  is  certainly  not 
true.  Of  course  it  is  so  generalized  and 
sweeping  as  to  defy  a  specific  response.  Such 
an  answer  would  require  knowledge  of 
which  projects,  in  which  countries,  financed 
by  which  United  States  money  Mr.  Castle 
has  in  mind  and  in  what  particulars  he 
believes  them  unwanted,  unneeded,  and  un¬ 
suitable. 

Procedures  developed  by  ICA  and  its  pred¬ 
ecessors  make  highly  unlikely  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  funds  for  any  unwanted,  unneeded, 
and  unsuitable  project,  not  to  speak  of  mul¬ 
titudes  of  them.  No  ICA  project,  in  public 
works  or  of  any  other  kind,  is  even  started 
unless  and  until  specifically  and  formally 
requested  by  the  cooperating  country.  So 
it  can  hardly  be  “unwanted.”  Actually,  each 


proposed  project  represents  the  cooperating 
country’s  judgment  as  the  most  desirable 
out  of  many  desirable  activities,  all  fiercely 
competing  for  the  limited  aid  funds  avail¬ 
able.  In  addition,  in  almost  all  cases  the 
country  Itself  must  finance  the  bulk  of  the 
project  cost  from  local  currency  resources. 
Including  counterpart  funds,  which  are  very 
short  in  relation  to  a  multitude  of  compet¬ 
ing  needs.  When,  as  frequently  happens, 
the  United  States  assistance  is  on  a  loan 
basis  and  must  be  repaid,  another  factor 
militates  against  expenditures  for  "un¬ 
wanted”  projects. 

The  likelihood  of  a  project  being  un¬ 
needed  or  unsuitable  is  likewise  remote  in 
view  of  the  screening  which  project  pro¬ 
posals  receive  before  they  are  approved. 
These  procedures  are  described  in  (b)  below. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  course  of  supporting  scores  of 
public  works  projects  in  dozens  of  countries 
over  a  period  of  more  than  10  years  ICA 
and  its  predecessor  agencies  may  have  sup¬ 
ported  a  few  projects  which  some  people 
with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  might  now 
consider  undesirable.  Such  cases  are  likely 
to  be  ones  associated  with  a  crash  program 
which  ICA  or  its  predecessors  have  been 
required  to  take  for  urgent  political  and 
economic  reasons,  such  as  the  Iranian  crisis 
of  1952.  In  any  case  where  ICA  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  a  public  works  project  is  not 
wholly  suitable,  ICA  has  taken  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion  to  correct  the  situation  and  to  maxi¬ 
mize  the  project’s  utility. 

(b)  While  specific  ICA  procedures  for  re¬ 
viewing  proposed  projects  vary  somewhat 
with  the  particular  type  of  funds  involved, 
projects  generaJly  go  through  the  following 
steps  before  they  are  approved  for  financing 
with  any  funds  controlled  by  ICA : 

1.  The  cooperating  country  proposes  the 
project  and  requests  United  States  assist¬ 
ance. 

2.  ’The  ICA  mission  in  the  cooperating 
country  reviews  the  proposed  project  for  its 
desirability,  economic  and  technical  feas¬ 
ibility,  and  cost.  Where  sufliclent  technical 
or  economic  data  is  not  available,  a  special 
engineering  or  other  survey  may  be  required. 

3.  When  the  ICA  mission  is  satisfied  the 
project  is  sound,  it  submits  it  to  ICA/Wash- 
Ington  for  further  review  and  approval.  This 
review  is  carried  out  by  United  States  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  staffs,  by  specialized 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government, 
or  by  private  firms  under  contract  to  ICA, 
as  necessary. 

4.  Only  when  the  project  has  successfully 
passed  this  total  screening  is  it  approved  for 
financing. 

5.  At  this  stage  a  project  agreement  is 
signed  between  ICA  and  the  cooperating 
country,  specifying  the  details  of  the  project 
and  the  contributions  which  each  party 
agrees  to  make  to  its  cost. 

6.  ICA  technical  staffs  in  the  field  and  in 
Washington  follow  up  on  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  project  to  see  that  it  is  carried 
out  In  a  satisfactory  manner  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  agreement. 

This  standard  procedure  is  followed  in 
cases  of  projects  financed  by  defense  support 
or  special  assistance  funds  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  A  somewhat  less  elaborate 
review  procedure  characterizes  projects 
financed  from  counterpart  funds  or  Public 
Law  480  local  currencies.  In  the  case  of 
counterpart,  the  funds  legally  belong  to  the 
coop)erating  government  and  ICA’s  review  of 
proposed  expenditures  is  understandably  not 
as  intensive  as  where  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds  are  expended.  In  the  case 
of  Public  Law  480  funds,  the  projects  are 
in  most  cases  financed  on  a  loan,  not  a 
grant,  basis,  and  ICA  review  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  consefnt  given  by  the  country 
in  the  underlying  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  sales  agreement.  These  agreements 
customarily  require  ICA  review  and  approval 


of  the  specific  projects  but  It  has  not  been 
feasible  to  secure  from  a  country  purchas¬ 
ing  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
under  Fhiblic  Law  480  consent  to  the  same 
elaborate  procedures  for  project  review  as 
they  accord  in  the  case  of  mutual  security 
assistance  funds. 

As  a  sidelight  to  the  matter  of  review  pro¬ 
cedures,  a  serious  question  has  thrust  Itself 
upon  us  whether  ICA’s  present  review  proc¬ 
esses  are  not  too  Intensive  and  extensive. 
Some  critics  maintain  that  Soviet  assistance 
programs  make  less  demands  upon  countries 
for  information  and  project  review,  and  that, 
consequently,  they  are  both  less  irritating 
to  the  nationalist  pride  of  sensitive  nations 
and  more  expeditious  in  operation  than  the 
United  States  programs. 

(c)  The  foregoing  description  of  proced¬ 
ures  indicates  the  framework  in  which  proj¬ 
ects  are  developed.  The  general  aim  is  to 
secure  that  development  on  a  fully  mutual 
and  cooperative  basis. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  charge 
No.  7  is  rather  intriguing,  because  Mr. 
Castle  has  charged  that  the  United 
States  financed  a  survey  to  ascertain  the 
sexual  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  In¬ 
dia.  Was  such  a  survey  undertaken? 
What  was  its  purpose?  What  was  its 
justification?  This  is  what  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration 
says; 

Insofar  as  ICA  or  its  predecessor  agencies 
are  concerned  this  statement  Is  not  true. 
India  has  been  and  is  conducting  studies  of 
this  tjHPe  in  connection  with  the  problem  of 
population  pressure,  assisted  by  United 
States  private  groups  and  U.  N.  agencies. 

But  that  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
This  is  a  jui9y  piece  for  the  front  page. 
It  is  well  that  this  charge  has  been  re¬ 
futed,  because  otherwise,  everybody  who 
deals  with  the  matter  might  be  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  rather  sharp  and  caustic  crit¬ 
icism  which  has  been  made.  It  is  like 
the  charge  which  was  made  last  year  that 
American  ftmds  were  used  to  provide 
dress  suits  for  Greek  undertakers.  That 
was  imtrue.  It  had  no  merit.  Some¬ 
where,  the  truth  has  got  to  catch  up  with 
unfoimded  allegations. 

Charge  No.  8  deals  with  pensions  for 
over-aged  Chinese  soldiers. 

Charge  No.  9  deals  with  the  Pakistani 
fishing  industry. 

Charge  No.  10  deals  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  om-  wheat  giveaway  has 
ruined  Canadian  farmers;  and  that  Can¬ 
ada,  once  our  best  customer,  now  is  look¬ 
ing  elsewhere  to  spend  its  dollars. 

Charge  No.  11  is  that  200  United  States 
engineers  are  building  a  military  high¬ 
way  in  Vietnam  which  has  no  military 
value. 

Charge  No.  12:  Are  we  financing  the 
planting  of  wild  grass  shoots  along  pub¬ 
lic  highways  in  Lebanon? 

I  have  been  in  Lebanon  a  number  of 
times.  It  is  a  fine  country  with  fine 
people.  The  question  asked  in  the 
charge  is,  “If  so,  why?  What  is  the 
value  of  this  project?” 

This  is  what  the  ICA  states : 

"We  have  contributed  the  services  of  a  tech¬ 
nician  and  the  use  of  two  tractors  to  a  proj¬ 
ect  involving  the  planting  of  wild  grass 
shoots  along  a  Lebanese  highway. 

’The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  prevent 
movement  of  sand.  The  highway  in  ques¬ 
tion  runs  from  Beirut  to  the  Khalde  Airport. 
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I  have  flown  in  there  many  times. 

Winds  from  the  sea  were  blowing  sand 
over  the  highway  from  adjacent  drmes. 

The  dunes  in  Indiana  are  but  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  as  compared  with  the  dunes 
in  Lebanon. 

This  sand  movement  constituted  a  serious 
traffic  hazard,  not  only  to  highway  traffic 
but  to  incoming  aircraft  as  well.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  annual  labor  costs  of  removing 
sand  from  the  road  were  $16,000.  It  was 
considered  that  this  was  a  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ect  to  further  by  contributing  technical 
guidance  and  equipment. 

If  I  have  ever  known  of  a  justifiable 
expenditure  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have 
seen  at  the  Beirut  airport,  that  certainly 
was  one.  It  is  reckless  to  make  a  charge 
and  not  follow  it  up  with  the  whole  truth. 

Charge  No.  13  is: 

In  Iran,  the  shah  tells  us  to  come  across 
with  more  millions  to  support  his  army  or 
he  will  seek  the  cash  from  Moscow. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  time 
economy,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  all  36  of 
the  charges  which  have  not  already 
been  ordered  to  be  printed,  together  with 
the  answers  as  they  come  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration, 
with  the  documentation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charges 
and  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Question  No.  7 ;  Eugene  Castle  has  charged 
that  the  United  States  financed  a  survey  to 
ascertain  the  sexual  habits  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  India.  Was  such  a  survey  under¬ 
taken?  What  was  its  purpose?  What  was 
its  justification? 

Answer:  Insofar  as  ICA  or  its  predecessor 
agencies  are  concerned  this  statement  is  not 
true.  India  has  been  and  is  conducting 
studies  of  this  type  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  population  pressure,  assisted  by 
United  States  private  groups  and  UN 
agencies. 

Question  No.  8;  Eugene  Castle  alleges  that 
we  are  giving  $48  million  annually  to  pay  for 
pensions  for  overaged  Chinese  soldiers.  Is 
this  correct? 

Answer:  The  ICA  has  neither  set  up  nor 
financed  a  pension  program  for  overaged 
Chinese  soldiers. 

In  1954,  the  Chinese  Government  request¬ 
ed  assistance  from  the  United  States  to  meet 
its  urgent  need  for  a  program  to  increase 
the  combat  efficiency  of  the  Chinese  military 
forces  on  Taiwan  by  removing  and  replacing 
with  fresh  recruits  some  80,000  overaged  and 
disabled  servicemen  who  came  from  the 
China  mainland  with  President  Chlang  Kai- 
Shek.  Such  assistance  was  an  essential  part 
of  a  joint  Chinese-United  States  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the  armed 
I  forces  on  Taiwan.  The  release  of  the  com¬ 
bat  ineffectives  to  the  civilian  community 
would  make  them  refugees  in  a  sense  as  they 
had  no  family,  home,  or  relatives  to  whom 
they  could  turn  for  assistance.  Most  lacked 
skills  or  crafts  of  the  type  to  permit  them 
to  support  themselves  in  civilian  life.  The 
magnitude  of  this  problem  was  such  as  to  be 
beyond  the  financial  capabilities  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  it  was  concluded  to  be  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  to  make  available 
a  total  sum  of  $48  million  of  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  funds  to  help  the  Chinese  Government 
not  in  setting  up  pensions,  but  rather  in 
carrying  out  a  positive  program  to  find  pro¬ 
ductive  and  permanent  solutions  to  the 
problem.  Accordingly,  $6  million  was  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  military  assistance  program  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  Defense  for 


expenses  connected  with  equipping  and 
training  the  young  replacements,  and  $42 
million  were  economic  aid  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  by  ICA.  The  $42  million  includes  the 
local  currency  element  of  the  project  cost. 
The  funds  administered  by  ICA  are  being 
used  principally  for  two  types  of  projects: 

(1)  productive  activities  such  as  highway 
construction  and  forestry  development  by 
which  the  able-bodied  soldiers  are  being 
converted  into  self-supporting  civilians  and 

(2)  provisions  of  hospital  and  other  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  dis¬ 
abled.  The  program  was  approved  and  ini¬ 
tiated  in  1955  and  it  is  currently  anticipated 
that  by  June  30,  1958  United  States-financed 
support  of  the  program  will  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  completed  within  original  budge¬ 
tary  estimates.  There  are  no  plans  to  re¬ 
quest  additional  United  States  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

Question  No.  9;  An  allegation  has  been 
made  that  we  handed  over  $1  million  to 
bolster  the  Pakistani  fishing  industry.  Is 
this  correct? 

Answer:  Through  June  30,  1957,  ICA  obli- 
gaed  $1,275,000  toward  Improving  Pakistan’s 
fishing  industry.  The  average  national  diet 
in  Pakistan  is  2,125  calories  per  day,  of  which 
only  10  percent  are  proteins,  and  therefore  the 
exploitation  of  the  fishing  industry  is  ex¬ 
tremely  Important  in  improving  the  welfare 
of  the  populace. 

In  East  Pakistan  alone  fish  and  rice  are 
the  main  diet  of  45  million  people.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  fishermen  are  dependent  di¬ 
rectly  upon  fisheries,  and  unknown  thou¬ 
sands  are  indirectly  dependent.  The  industry 
is  now  in  a  primitive  condition,  but  there  is 
the  natural  potential  to  produce  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  pwaunds  of  fish  needed  by  the  local 
population. 

The  major  portion  of  the  ICA  assistance 
has  been  for  the  development  of  the  Karachi 
Pish  Harbor.  This  has  included  technical 
advice  in  dredging  the  harbor  and  reclaim¬ 
ing  approximately  47  acres  of  land,  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  equipment  and  supplies  not  avail¬ 
able  in  Pakistan,  and  Unit^  States  train¬ 
ing  for  Pakistanis.  The  fish  harbor  when 
completed  will  Include  such  structures  as 
an  auction  market,  ice  plant,  drying  sheds 
for  nets,  boat  repair  shops  and  allied  facili¬ 
ties.  Some  of  these  structures  have  been 
completed  and  are  already  in  operation, 
others  are  in  the  process  of  construction  and 
others  are  still  in  tlie  planning  and  de¬ 
signing  stage.  It  is  expected  that  when  the 
harbor  is  in  full  operation  it  will  provide 
employment  for  approximately  5,500  people. 
Present  plans  call  for  completion  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  by  December  31,  1959.  The  fish*proc- 
essed  at  Karachi  Fish  Harbor  are  for  do¬ 
mestic  consumption.  Other  related  activities 
in  the  program  are  assisting  mechanization 
of  the  fishing  fleet,  demonstrating  equip¬ 
ment  and  technique,  and  providing  nylon 
twine  for  improved  nets. 

Pakistan  undertook  to  furnish  local  labor 
and  supplies  needed  for  this  program  and  its 
contribution  to  the  necessary  financing  was 
$2.9  million  through  June  30,  1957. 

The  foregoing  description  relates  to  proj¬ 
ects  specifically  directed  to  the  Improvement 
of  Pakistan’s  fisheries  by  assisting  develop¬ 
ment  of  facilities,  advising  on  and  demon¬ 
strating  techniques  and  equipment. 

Charge  No.  10:  Mr.  Castle  states:  “Our 
wheat  giveaway  has  ruined  Canadian  farm¬ 
ers.  Once  our  best  customer,  the  Dominion 
Government  now  is  looking  elsewhere  to 
spend  its  dollars.” 

Answer:  Although  the  United  States 
wheat  surplus  disposal  program  is  not  the 
only  problem,  it  has  been  a  factor  in  recent 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  However,  steps  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  develop  improved  programing  pro¬ 
cedures  and  make  changes  in  a  major  part 
of  the  wheat  disposal  program  have  gone 
far  toward  meeting  Canadian  complaints. 
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Canadians  continue  to  be  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  surplus  disposal  programs  will  be¬ 
come  a  fixed  part  of  the  United  States  farm 
program. 

Although  the  United  States  Government 
has  maintained  a  uniform  price  for  wheat 
for  all  export  programs,  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  disposal  programs  has  probably  been 
one  of  the  factors  in  the  reduction  in  Ca¬ 
nadian  wheat  prices.  These  Canadian  prices 
are,  apart  from  a  small  payment  on  flour 
exporto,  the  same  regardless  of  whether  the 
wheat  is  sold  for  domestic  consumption  or 
for  export.  However,  the  United  States 
wheat  farmer  benefits  under  the  price-sup¬ 
port  program  from  a  much  higher  price  and 
the  difference  between  this  and  the  lower 
price  at  which’  wheat  can  be  sold  for  export 
is  taken  care  of  by  an  export  subsidy.  As  a 
result,  Canadian  farm  groups  often  urge  the 
adoption  of  some  of  the  features  of  United 
States  price  support  and  surplus  disposal 
programs.  Recent  steps  have  been  taken  by 
Canada,  however,  to  enlarge  wheat  exports 
through  long-term  credit  arrangements  and 
grants  under  the  Colombo  plan. 

During  a  conference  in  October  1957,  the 
Canadian  ministers  emphasized  barter 
transactions  as  a  harmful  United  States  dis¬ 
posal  program.  They  maintained  that  the 
barter  program  had  prevented  Canada  from 
sharing  in  the  great  increase  in  wheat  ex¬ 
ports  to  northern  Europe  in  the  1957  crop- 
year.  The  barter  program  gave  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  United  States  traders  by  enabling 
them  to  cut  the  price  of  barter  wheat  for 
export.  A  reappraisal  of  the  barter  program 
in  May  1957  led  to  major  revisions  of  pro¬ 
cedures  governing  its  administration.  ’The 
principal  change  requires  that  traders  prove 
that  these  exports  are  in  addition  to  United 
states  sales  that  would  otherwise  take  place. 
Another  change  requires  that  Interest  be 
paid  on  funds  which  the  traders  obtain  by 
taking  delivery  of  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  before  they  deliver  strategic 
materials  to  the  United  States  Government. 
These  changes  have  resulted  in  a  substantial 
decrease  in  barter  transactions  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  price  discounts  in  the  major  hard  cur¬ 
rency  markets  of  the  world. 

In  the  first  2  years  of  the  4  years  of  pro¬ 
graming  to  date,  the  Canadians  complained 
about  certain  of  the  smaller  sales  for  for¬ 
eign  currency  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.)  as 
amended.  It  was  argued  that  these  sales 
failed  to  increase  consumption  and  directly 
displaced  Canadian  exports.  This  appeared 
to  be  borne  out  in  a  small  number  of  in¬ 
stances  in  which  imports  from  Canada  de¬ 
clined  after  the  introduction  of  the  title  I 
programs,  although  in  some  of  these  there 
had  previously  been  a  decline  in  United 
States  sales  as  Canadian  sales  Increased. 
Title  I  program  procedures,  however,  have 
been  worked  out  which  tend  to  minimize 
any  disadvantage  to  Canada  or  other  ex¬ 
porters.  Our  main  efforts  in  this  respect 
are: 

1.  The  United  States  consults  with  Can¬ 
ada  on  proposed  title  I  programs  which  it 
feels  might  affect  Canada’s  interests.  On 
occasion,  importing  couqtrles  are  encouraged 
to  discuss  their  requirements  with  Canada; 

2.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wheat  under 
title  I  moves  to  less  developed  countries 
which,  for  the  most  part,  are  outside  the 
commercial  or  cash  market.  It  is  only  in 
these  noncommercial  areas  where  Canada  or 
the  United  States  can  effect  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  wheat  exports;  and 

3.  Many  title  I  agreements  serve  to  pro¬ 
tect  Canada  and  other  exporters  by  requir¬ 
ing  that  countries  purchase  specific  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat  from  free  world  sources  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  purchased  for  local 
currency.  Sometimes  it  Is  necessary  that 
agreements  require  certain  purchases  for 
United  States  dollars;  the.  former  method 
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Is  used  If  It  appears  it  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Public  Law  480. 

Question  No.  11:  It  Is  alleged  that  we  have 
200  United  States  engineers  building  a  mili¬ 
tary  highway  in  Vietnam  which  has  no  mili¬ 
tary  value,  (a)  Is  it  correct  that  200  Amer¬ 
ican  engineers  are  so  engaged?  (b)  What  Is 
the  military  value  of  the  highway  in  ques¬ 
tion? 

Answer;  This  statement  Is  Incorrect. 

ICA  Is  contributing  funds  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  highway  segments  In  Vietnam. 
The  first,  running  from  Saigon  to  Bien  Hoa 
(31  kilometers)  Is  the  main  north  road  out 
of  the  capital  (Route  1).  It  Is  heavily  trav¬ 
eled  and  is  of  great  economic  and  strategic 
importance. 

The  second  road  (Route  21)  Is  the  160- 
kilometer  stretch  from  Ban  Me  Thuot  to 
Nlnh  Hoa,  providing  road  communications 
with  new  resettlement  villages  which  have 
been  established  by  the  Government  of  Viet¬ 
nam  to  insure  settlement  of  the  area  by 
loyal  Vietnamese  who  will  resist  infiltration 
by  Vletminh  agents.  The  Government  of 
Vietnam  has  stressed  the  Importance  of  these 
settlements  and  the  connecting  roads  (In¬ 
cluding  Route  21)  to  the  defense  and  In¬ 
ternal  security  of  the  country. 

The  United  States  decision  to  assist  Viet¬ 
nam  In  the  construction  of  highways  has 
always  been  based  on  the  urgent  need  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  war-damaged  road  system  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  Vietnam's  defense 
potential,  contributing  to  Internal  secmity, 
and  providing  a  basic  Ingredient  for  eco¬ 
nomic  progress.  Completion  of  the  highway 
system  will  facilitate  rapid  movement  of  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  the  civil  pwllce. 

A  United  States  engineering  firm  and  a 
United  States  construction  company  are  in 
charge  of  engineering  and  construction  on 
both  Route  21  and  Route  1.  Total  engineer 
personnel  (including  engineer  types  and  In¬ 
cluding  not  only  United  States  but  all  non- 
Vietnamese)  employed  on  the  highway  proj¬ 
ects  by  both  companies  has  never  exceeded 
approximately  70.  In  addition  to  engineers, 
there  are  employees  of  management,  adminis¬ 
trative,  and  operational  character.  The  num¬ 
ber  as  well  as  the  types  of  non-Vietnamese 
personnel  who  may  be  engaged  on  the  high¬ 
way  projects  is  subject  to  ICA  approval  which 
Is  based  upon  a  review  of  personnel  needs  to 
meet  project  objectives. 

Question  No.  12:  (a)  Are  we  financing  the 
planting  of  wild  grass  shoots  along  public 
highways  in  Lebanon?  (b)  If  so,  why?  (c) 
What  is  the  value  of  this  project? 

Answer:  (a)  We  have  contributed  the 
services  of  a  technician  and  the  use  of  two 
tractors  to  a  project  Involving  the  planting 
of  wild  grass  shoots  along  a  Lebanese  high¬ 
way. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to 
prevent  movement  of  sand.  The  highway  in 
question  runs  from  Beirut  to  the  Khalde 
airport.  Winds  from  the  sea  were  blowing 
sand  over  the  highway  from  adjacent  dunes. 
This  sand  movement  constituted  a  serious 
traffic  hazard,  not  only  to  highway  traffic 
but  to  incoming  aircraft  as  well.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  annual  labor  costs  of  removing 
sand  from  the  road  were  $16,000.  It  was 
considered  that  this  was  a  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ect  to  further  by  contributing  technical 
guidance  and  equipment. 

(c)  The  project  as  a  whole  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $4,000.  ICA’s  contribution  consisted' 
of  the  part-time  services  of  1  technician  and 
use  of  2  tractors,  both  in  the  area  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  ICA-financed  projects. 
The  Government  of  Lebanon  provided  the 
other  equipment,  fuel,  lubricants,  grass 
shoots,  and  labor. 

Although  this  was  not  treated  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  ICA  project,  the  work  done  was  highly 
successful  and  nearby  countries  have  drawn 
upon  Lebanese  experience  to  tackle  similar 
dune-control  problems.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  the  sort  of  incidental  assist¬ 


ance  which  is  possible  within  an  aid-receiv¬ 
ing  country  at  little  or  no  additional  cost  to 
the  United  States. 

Question  No.  13 :  Eugene  Castle  states :  "In 
Iran,  the  Shah  tells  us  to  come  across  with 
more  millions  to  support  his  army  or  he  will 
seek  the  cash  from  Moscow.’’ 

Comment:  The  Shah  has  not  made  such 
representation  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Shah  is  understandably  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  military  position  of  his 
country  as  a  member  of  the  Baghdad  Pact. 
He  is  keenly  aware  of  the  Soviet  threat  to 
the  Middle  East  and  has  justified  his  coun¬ 
try’s  adherence  to  this  defensive  alliance  on 
that  basis.  He  is  concerned  with  Iran’s  mil¬ 
itary  commitments  under  the  pact  and  the 
need  to  maintain  a  balance  between  military 
and  economic  expenditures.  The  Shah  has, 
therefore,  asked  for  substantial  United 
States  economic  and  military  assistance. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  vague  but 
seemingly  generous  offers  of  aid  without 
strings  to  various  countries  in  the  Middle 
East,  including  Iran.  Iran’s  economic  re¬ 
sources  are  being  strained  by  a  substantial 
development  program  considered  essential 
for  the  Improvement  of  living  standards  and 
the  maintenance  of  political  stability.  In 
this  context,  Soviet  offers,  naturally,  have  a 
certain  surface  attraction  but  Iran  has  to 
date  refused  such  offers. 

Question  No.  14:  (a)  Have  we  undertaken 
the  construction  of  expensive  airfields  in 
Afghanistan?  (b)  If  so,  what  has  been  the 
cost?  (c)  Why  have  we  built  airfields?  (d) 
What  is  the  Justification  of  the  airfield  when 
the  rest  of  the  transportation  system  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  backward? 

Answer:  (a)  and  (b).  We  have  under¬ 
taken  the  construction  of  one  large  airfield 
in  Afghanistan.  It  is  located  approximately 
12  >4  miles  southeast  of  Kandahar.  Five  and 
nine-tenths  million  dollars  was  obligated  by 
the  United  States  in  June  1956,  for  construc¬ 
tion,  materials,  and  equipment  and  for  com- 
munications-navigational  aids  at  Kandahar 
as  part  of  an  overall  air  project.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Afghanistan  had  already,  before  it 
received  any  mutual  security  funds,  planned 
the  construction  of  the  airfield  at  Kandahar 
and  had  spent  approximately  $600,000  of  its 
own  funds  for  grading  and  compaction. 

(c)  and  (d).  The  United  States  has  pro¬ 
vided  assistance  to  air  development,  include 
ing  airfields,  in  Afghanistan  because  air  de¬ 
velopment  is  believed  to  be  an  essential  and 
economical  first  step  in  helping  the  economy 
of  Afghanistan.  The  civil  aviation  program, 
under  which  the  United  States  will  help 
Afghanistan  expand  its  airlines  system  and 
improve  its  Department  of  Civil  Aviation 
was  requested  by  the  Government  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  and  initiated  in  June  1956. 
Through  June  30,  1957,  a  total  of  $14.7  mil¬ 
lion  had  been  obligated  for  the  program.  As 
a  result  of  the  development  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  airport  at  Kandahar,  United  States 
commercial  planes  have  begun  to  link  Af¬ 
ghanistan  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
free  world.  A  management  contract  already 
in  operation  has  helped  the  Afghan  airline 
operate  scheduled  flights  for  an  expanding 
volume  of  traffic.  And  as  a  further  and  im¬ 
portant  result  of  this  United  States  assist¬ 
ance,  Afghanistan  has  already  been  able  to 
strengthen  its  internal  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  cohesion  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
experience  of  Latin  America,  whose  trans¬ 
portation  problems  closely  parallel  those  of 
Afghanistan,  and  which,  like  Afghanistan, 
have  very  difficult  terrain  problems.  More¬ 
over,  at  this  time  when  the  Afghan  air¬ 
lines  have  operated  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  scheduled  filghts  for  nearly  a  year, 
both  freight  and  passenger  traffic  have 
exceeded  all  expectations;  revenues  have  in¬ 
creased  substantially:  and  exports  of  Karakul 
and  Afghan  carpets  have  been  greatly  facili¬ 
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tated.  The  net  advantage  to  the  Afghan 
economy  is  clear. 

It  is  fully  recognized  that  It  is  lmp)ortant 
also  to  develop  land  transportation  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  and  substantial  efforts  have  been 
made  to  do  so;  including  assistance  in  sur¬ 
veying  the  highway  system,  in  providing 
training  in  highway  maintenance,  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  highway  maintenance  organization, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  motor  mainte¬ 
nance  repair  shops.  But  many  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  making  such  assistance  effec¬ 
tive,  and  it  is  recognized  that  it  will  be  a 
slow  process  before  this  assistance  will  have 
the  necessary  impact  in  the  Afghanistan 
economy.  In  these  circumstances,  simulta¬ 
neous  assistance  to  air  development  seems 
unavoidable. 

Question  No.  15:  The  allegation  has  been 
made  that  we  have  provided  electronic  micro¬ 
scopes  in  regions  of  the  Philippines  where  no 
power  is  available  for  their  use.  Is  this 
correct? 

Answer:  Two  electronic  microscopes  were 
procured  for  the  Philippine  program.  Use 
of  one  of  the  microscopes  was  delayed  due  to 
a  lack  of  power  at  the  time  of  its  arrival. 
The  problem  was  rectified  thereafter  and  the 
microscope  was  put  to  affective  use. 

The  second  microscope  was  procured  in 
1953  for  the  Alabang  Serum  and  Vaccine 
Laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
the  Philippine  Government,  and  power  was 
available  at  that  location  to  put  the  instru¬ 
ment  into  effective  use  on  its  arrival. 

The  facts  concerning  the  first  microscope 
are  as  follows:  In  1951  the  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment  requested,  and  the  then  EGA  approved, 
the  procurement  of  one  electronic  microscope 
for  use  in  plant  research  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  at  Los  Banos. 

The  procurement  of  the  microscope  was 
considered  essential  for  the  study  of  virus 
diseases,  especially  of  coconuts,  which  is  a 
serious  problem  in  the  Philippines.  Although 
it  was  known  at  the  time  of  procurement  that 
there  was  no  dependable  source  of  power  at 
the  college  to  operate  the  microscope,  the 
Philippine  Government  assured  our  mission 
that  arrangements  would  be  made  for  the 
college  to  connect  onto  the  powerline  which 
was  furnishing  power  to  Manila.  It  subse¬ 
quently  developed  that  the  Philippine  Na¬ 
tional  Power  Co.  was  unable  to  obtain  the 
necessary  capital  to  extend  their  power  facili¬ 
ties  in  order  to  furnish  dependable  power 
to  Los  Banos  and  surrounding  communities. 
Faced  with  this  difficulty  the  Philippine  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  our  mission  concluded  that  the 
most  economical  and  practical  alternative  was 
to  build  a  small  generating  plant  for  the 
college  in  order  that  it  could  supply,  and  be 
assured  of,  dependable  power  for  all  its  facili¬ 
ties,  including  the  electronic  microscope, 
rather  than  relying  on  the  then  used  com¬ 
mercial  source  whose  equipment  was  rapidly 
deteriorating.  Generators  were  procured  by 
ICA  for  the  plant  and  the  college  thereafter 
generated  power  for  its  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  including  the  microscope  as  well  as 
the  contiguous  new  Forest  Products  Labora¬ 
tory  and  the  College  of  Forestry,  which  also 
are  ICA  projects. 

Question  No.  16:  Eugene  Castle  states;  “In 
Laos,  population  1,300,000,  the  government 
uses  our  foreign  aid  millions  to  buy  luxury 
goods  and  to  protect  the  Internal  political 
graft  of  that  country.’’ 

Comment:  The  Governments  of  Laos  and 
the  United  States  have  been  faced,  over  the 
past  several  years,  with  a  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  situation  in  their  attempts  Jointly  to 
preserve  Laos  as  a  country  free  of  Communist 
domination.  During  this  period  may  prob¬ 
lems  have  developed  of  serious  concern  to 
the  representatives  of  both  governments. 
There  has  been  profiteering,  and  some  of  the 
dollars  made  available  to  the  Laos  Govern¬ 
ment  as  a  consequence  of  our  aid  program 
have  been  diverted  from  the  purposes  for 
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which  they  were  Intended  and  not  eEfectlvely 
used.  The  United  States  Government  has 
been  aware  of  these  conditions  and  has  been 
attempting,  in  cooperation  with  the  Lao 
Government,  to  correct  this  situation.  This 
has  been  difficult,  and  efforts  have  not  been, 
fully  successful. 

A  balanced  view  of  the  problems  in  Laos, 
however,  must  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  Laos  has  successfully  combatted  at¬ 
tempts  of  a  Communist-dominated  Pathet 
Lao  to  extend  their  control  by  military  force. 
The  country  remains  independent. 

In  order  better  to  understand  the  problem, 
it  may  be  useful  to  recall  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  program  in  Laos  first  be¬ 
gan.  Laos  acquired  full  independence  on 
January  1,  1955,  fater  the  collapse  of  French 
resistance  to  the  Communist  Vietminh. 
With  independence  it  inherited  a  25,000- 
man  army,  which  it  desired  to  maintain  in 
order  to  guard  against  potential  Communist 
aggression  originating  in  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Pathet  Lao  provinces  to  the  north.  As 
it  turned  out,  it  was  well  this  army  was  main¬ 
tained,  for  fighting  soon  broke  out. 

The  young  government  of  this  country, 
however,  was  extremely  deficient  in  person¬ 
nel  experienced  either  in  economic  affairs,  or 
in  the  handling  of  the  many  responsibilities 
which  came  with  independence,  and  it  lacked 
the  resources  needed  to  finance  its  army. 

The  funds  needed  to  keep  the  army  in  be¬ 
ing  could  not  be  raised  in  adequate  quanti¬ 
ties  by  the  usual  ICA  procedures  of  financing 
the  importation  of  commodities  and,  in  the 
emergency  circumstances,  the  local  currency 
was  purchased  with  ICA  dollars — a  procedure 
followed  only  in  the  most  unusual  circum¬ 
stances.  These  dollars  were  turned  over  at 
the  official  rate  of  exchange,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  dollars  so  transferred 
would  be  utilized  only  for  purposes  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

Two  deficiencies  in  this  arrangement  sub¬ 
sequently  appeared.  The  dollars  transferred 
were  not  fully  utilized  for  the  import  of  sale¬ 
able  commodities,  and  certain  irregularities 
appeared  in  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the 
dollar  funds  allotted  by  the  government  of 
Laos  to  importers  for  the  procurement  and 
shipment  to  Laos  of  goods.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  of  these  were  over-invoicing,  sale  of  im¬ 
port  licenses,  diversion  of  goods  in  transit 
and  reexport  into  Thailand. 

In  an,  attempt  to  help  the  government  of 
Laos  cope  with  these  irregularities,  technical 
assistance  was  provided  under  a  contract  de¬ 
signed  to  tighten  procedures  in  the  essential 
steps  involved  in  making  dollars  available 
for  imports.  Separate  studies  also  were  un¬ 
dertaken  by  ICA  to  find  ways  of  improving 
end-use  controls;  and  other  steps  were  taken 
to  prevent  diversion  of  goods  in  transit. 

It  became  increasingly  clear,  however,  that 
the  situation  could  be  effectively  dealt  with 
only  by  fundamental  fiscal  and  monetary 
reforms,  including  measures  to  deal  with  the 
overvaluation  of  the  Lao  currency.  Difficult 
and  complex  problems  were  Involved,  and 
hasty  action  could  have  led  to  highly  unde¬ 
sirable  economic  and  political  consequences. 
Memories  of  the  recent  unhappy  effects  of 
devaluation  under  the  French  increased  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  These 
problems  are  still  under  active  discussion. 
Some  proposals  to  solve  them  have  been 
made  and  others  are  being  readied. 

Question  No.  17:  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  United  States  undertook  the  building  of 
a  highway  in  Thailand  for  $6  million  and 
that  this  highway  has  already  cost  $18  mil¬ 
lion  for  half  of  the  originally  planned  stretch. 
Is  this  correct?  What  are  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  construction  of  this  Jiigh- 
way? 

Answer:  United  States  support  of  the 
Northeast  Highway  project  in  Thailand  was 
undertaken  in  1954  on  an  mgent  basis  when 
Communist  Viet  Mlnh  troops  penetrated  to 
the  northeast,  Thailand  border  and  it  ap¬ 
peared  there  was  grave  danger  that  neighbor¬ 


ing  countries,  especially  the  former  Indo¬ 
china  States  might  fall  to  overt  Communist 
aggression  and  subversion.  Initially,  the 
highway  aws  conceived  as  a  strategic  road 
to  the  northeast  so  that  Thai  forces  could 
more  effectively  use  tanks  and  other  vehicles 
furnished  as  United  States  military  aid,  to 
defend  the  area  in  the  event  of  hostilities, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  great  economic 
Importance  of  the  road  was  recognized. 

The  semiarld  northeast  of  Thailand  to  be 
served  by  this  road  is  relatively  isolated, 
economically  depressed,  and  vulnerable  to 
subversion.  The  road  forms  a  main  link  in 
the  vital  transportation  route  from  the  Port 
of  Bangkok  to  landlocked  Laos.  The  linking 
of  Bangkok  to  the  northeast  with  an  all- 
weather  road  is  of  very  high  priority  in  the 
Improvement  of  Thailand’s  communications. 
Already  remarkable  new  economic  activity  is 
resulting  as  the  road  penetrates  into  the 
heretofore  underdeveloped  northeast.  Agri¬ 
cultural  diversification  and  processing  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  development  of  economic 
self-sufficiency  in  Thailand  and  the  northeast 
is  the  key  area  in  this  regard. 

Because  of  the  grave  military  situation 
existing  when  the  project  was  initiated,  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  stsirt  road  con¬ 
struction  quickly  before  completing  detailed 
engineering  studies  and  cost  estimates.  In 
lieu  of  such  studies,  it  was  arranged  that 
detailed  engineering  would  proceed  con¬ 
currently  with  the  construction. 

At  an  early  stage  a  preliminary  cost  figure 
of  $6J/i  million  (plus  a  $1  million  Thai  con¬ 
tribution)  was  suggested,  based  on  generally 
unchecked  Thai  data.  However,  before  ICA 
■undertook  to  contract  for  any  construction, 
an  engineering  reconnaissance  survey  was 
arranged  in  order  to  secure  more  realistic 
figures.  This  survey  was  not  and  did  not 
pmport  to  be  a  detailed  engineering  study 
with  precise  cost  estimates.  The  survey  esti¬ 
mated  a  cost  of  $21  million  for  a  200-mlle 
highway  consisting  of  two  principal  parts: 
A  first  100-mlle  stretch  involving  completely 
new  construction  through  difficult  terralne; 
and  a  second  100-mlle  section,  largely  involv¬ 
ing  bridge  repair  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
an  existing  road,  and  therefore  being  the  less 
expensive  half  of  the  project.  On  the  basis 
of  these  reconnaissance  figures  it  was  decided 
Initially  to  undertake  only  the  first  100-mile 
stretch. 

The  cost  of  constructing  this  100  miles  is 
proving  greater  than  the  estimates  made  in 
the  initial  1954  reconnaissance  survey  for  the 
following  reasons  : 

(a)  Design  criteria  were  revised  upwards 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(b)  There  has  been  a  continuing  general 
worldwide  increase  in  construction  costs 
since  1954. 

(c)  Part  of  the  highway  was  relocated. 

(d)  In  addition,  certain  cost  elements, 
such  as  quantities  of  earth  and  rock  to  be 
moved,  were  underestimated  in  the  recon¬ 
naissance  survey. 

It  now  appears  that  this  first  100-mlle 
stretch  will  cost  about  $22  million  when 
completed  in  mid-1958. 

This  project  is  considered  fundamentally 
sound  in  concept  and  execution. 

Question  No.  18:  Have  we  provided  dress 
suits  for  Grecian  undertakers  under  the 
foreign  aid  program? 

Answer:  ^ocurement  records  in  Greece 
show  no  aid-financial  procurement  of  cloth¬ 
ing  of  any  kind  with  the  exception  of  foot¬ 
wear  for  the  army.  Civilian  clothing,  as  a 
matter  of  United  States  and  Greek  policy, 
has  been  ineligible  for  United  States  aid 
financing  in  Greece  since  the  inception  of 
the  aid  program  in  Greece. 

Question  No.  19:  Have  we  financed  public 
baths  for  Egyptian  camel  drivers? 

Answer:  ICA  has  provided  funds  to  assist 
a  cooperative  rural  health  demonstration 
center  at  Shubra  Mont,  in  Egypt.  The  proj¬ 
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ect  Included  public  baths  as  part  of  the 
health  center.  Although  the  project  com¬ 
modity  procurement  schedule,  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  commodities  being  bought  with 
the  United  States  dollar  contributions  to 
the  project,  does  not  include  public  baths, 
some  of  the  commodities  procured  could 
have  been  used  in'connection  with  building 
the  baths. 

Thefe  is  also  included  as  part  of  the 
Egyptian-Amerlcan  rural  improvement  serv¬ 
ice  projects  a  project  for  village  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Abis  area.  This  project  which 
was  financed  from  a  joint  United  States- 
Egyptian  joint  fund  provided  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  building  combining  baths  and 
a  laundry. 

Neither  of  these  projects  was  specifically 
designed  to  provide  facilities  for  camel 
drivers.  However,  it  is  obviously  possible 
that  the  facilities  could  have  been  used  by 
camel  drivers.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  Shubra  Mont  project,  which  is  located 
just  off  a  well-traveled  road  to  Cairo. 

The  Inclusion  of  public  bathing  facilities 
in  these  two  projects  results  from  the  fact 
that  Egyptian  villages  customarily  have  pub¬ 
lic  bathing  facilities,  and  from  the  further 
fact  that  such  facilities  are  freqeuntly  no 
more  than  drainage  ditches,  the  use  of  which 
has  sometimes  led  to  the  development  of 
bilharzia.  A  project  designed  to  encourage 
and  Improve  health  and  sanitation  stand¬ 
ards  would  therefore  necessarily  Include 
public  bathing  facilities. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  furthermore, 
that  technical  cooperation  projects  have  for 
some  time  included  public  bathing  facilities 
in  health  projects. 

Question  No.  20:  Have  we  provided  free 
airplane  rides  for  thousands  pf  Arabs  to  visit 
Mecca?  (a)  If  this  is  true,  what  are  the 
justifications?  (b)  Did  the  United  States 
derive  any  benefits  from  this  project?  (c) 
What  were  the\  nationalities  of  the  Arabs  so 
transported? 

Answer:  (a)  We  have  not  provided  free 
airplane  rides  for  any  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
On  three  occasions  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  provided  transportation  for 
pilgrims  to  Mecca,  but  on  each  occasion  the 
pilgrims  paid  full  commercial  fares. 

1.  The  first  instance  did  not  Involve  ICA 
or  its  predecessor  agencies  or  the  use  of 
any  MSP  funds.  In  August  1952,  the 
Lebanese  Government  appealed  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Embassy  in  Beirut  for  help  to 
provide  emergency  transportation  for  pil¬ 
grims  who  were  stranded  in  Beirut  on  their 
way  to  Mecca.  This  appeal  occurred  on 
August  22.  The  pilgrims  had  to  be  at  Mecca 
by  August  29  to  fulfill  the  deeply-felt  reli¬ 
gious  purpose  of  their  journey.  Local  air¬ 
lines  had  oversold  tickets  on  the  normally 
scheduled  and  special  flights  that  were  to 
take  Moslem  pilgrims  from  all  over  the 
Moslem  world  to  Mecca  in  time  for  the 
yearly  pilgrimage  ceremonies.  When  it  was 
found  that  private  American  airlines  could 
not  fill  the  gap,  the  Department  of  State 
consulted  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  it  was  determined  that  Air  Force 
transport  planes  could  be  made  available. 
Over  3,000  pilgrims  were  transported  by  the 
Air  Force.  These  pilgrims  were  not  given 
free  trips.  They  paid  full  commercial  fares 
in  Lebanese  pounds.  The  funds  so  collected 
were  distributed  to  Moslem  charities.  At 
the  time  it  was  made  clear  to  the  Lebanese 
Government  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  be  expected  to  repeat  such 
a  humanitarian  operation  in  the  future  and 
it  was  impressed  on  those  responsible  that 
adequate  planning  for  commercial  trans¬ 
portation  had  to  be  undertaken  during  fu¬ 
ture  pilgrimage  seasons. 

2.  In  July  1954  ICA  provided  $250,000  to 
the  Iranian  Government  for  foreign  ex¬ 
change  needed  by  the  Iranian  airline  for 
transportation  of  Moslem  pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
In  return  the  Iranian  Ministry  of  Finance 
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agreed  to  deposit  the  local  cxirrency  equiva¬ 
lent  Into  the  United  States-Iranlan  Master 
Joint  Fund  to  be  used  as  a  contribution  by 
the  United  States  for  local  costs  of  techni¬ 
cal  cooperation  projects.  At  that  time  It 
was  the  practice  to  generate  local  currency 
in  Iran  for  assistance  programs  by  dollar 
cash  grants  which  were  later  used  by  Iran 
for  commodity  Imports.  Local  currency 
could  also  be  generated  for  the  assistance 
programs  by  dollar  grants  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses,  end  the  grant  to  the  Iranian  airline 
for  transportation  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca  was 
one  such  special  method  of  obtaining  local 
currency  for  technical  cooperation  projects. 

3.  In  June  1956,  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Afghanistan,  the  United 
States,  under  the  mutual  security  program, 
chartered  from  Pan  American  World  Airways 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  75  days  1  DC-4 
aircraft  and  the  services  of  a  crew  to  help 
transport  Moslems  from  that  country  on  their 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The  total  cost  to  the 
United  States  was  less  than  $200,000.  The 
aircraft  and  services  of  the  crew  were  pro¬ 
vided  to  Afghanistan  on  a  grant  basis,  but 
the  pilgrims  paid  their  own  way  in  Afghan 
currency. 

b.  All  of  these  projects  resulted  In  in¬ 
creased  good  will  In  the  Moslem  world  for  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  the  1952  airlift 
from  Beirut,  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  come  to  the  rescue  of  stranded  Moslem 
pilgrims  received  considerable  publicity  in 
the  Middle  East  and  brought  a  grateful  re¬ 
sponse  from  numerous  promient  Moslems, 
many  of  whom  had  previously  been  hostile 
to  the  United  States. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  grant  to  the 
Iranian  airline  in  1954  was  to  obtain  local 
currency  for  technical  cooperation  projects. 
However,  since  the  Iranian  Government 
would  In  any  event  accord  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  high  priority  in  the  use  of  available 
foreign  exchange,  the  United  States  was  able 
to  earn  considerable  good  will  by  providing 
dollar  resources  for  this  purpose  in  its  local 
currency  generating  program. 

As  for  the  1956  Afghanistan  project,  the 
provision  of  transportation  for  pilgrims  to 
Mecca  is  an  Important  function  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Afghanistan,  which  it  must  per¬ 
form  in  order  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
Afghan  people.  United  States  assistance  to 
the  Afghan  Government  in  fulfilling  that 
function  at  a  time  when  the  Government  air 
transport  system  was  Inadequate  to  the  task 
demonstrated  the  friendliness  of  the  United 
States  and  thus  helped  to  dispose  the  Afghan 
Government  favorably  to  the  West.  It  also 
provided  an  Important  stimulus  to  the  Af¬ 
ghan  air  transport  system,  a  project  to  which 
the  United  States  was  planning  to  provide 
and  is  now  providing  economic  assistance. 

c.  In  the  case  of  the  Beirut  airlift,  the 
pilgrims  stranded  in  Beirut  were  primarily 
of  Turkish,  Iranian,  and  north  African  origin. 
Tire  Moslems  assisted  in  Iran  and  Afghanis¬ 
tan  were  mostly  of  Iranian  and  Afghan  na¬ 
tionality  respectively  (not  Arabs). 

Question  No.  21:  Are  foreign  aid  funds 
being  used  to  send  operatic  singers  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  w'elght  lifters  to  the  Middle  East, 
and  jazz  bands  to  Latin  America  and  the 
Far  East? 

Answer:  No. 

Some  tours  abroad  by  creative  and  per¬ 
forming  artists  and  athletes  from  the 
United  States  are  being  assisted  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  under  the  express  author¬ 
ity  of  Public  Law  860,  84th  Congress.  They 
are  not  a  part  of  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram  and  are  not  administered  by  ICA. 

Charge  No.  22:  Eugene  Castle  states:  ‘T 
would  take  it  (a  fastfinding  mission)  to  the 
'Uyeno  PX' — the  black  market  near  Tokyo's 
Uyeno  Station  where  bargain-priced  mer¬ 
chandise,  brought  over  for  our  troops  at 
high  taxpayer  cost,  is  peddled  illegally.” 

Answer:  This,  of  course,  refers  to  PX 
operations  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  mutual-security  program.  Black  mar¬ 


kets  are  known  to  exist  in  areas  where  lux¬ 
ury  and  quality  merchandise  is  scarce  or  un¬ 
obtainable  locally.  The  Uyeno  black  market 
has  been  in  existence  at  least  since  World 
War  II.  It  could  not  continue  to  exist  if  it 
depended  on  United  States  PX  merchandise 
alone.  Present  PX  regulations  and  controls 
are  both  adequate,  administratively  practi¬ 
cal,  and  enforced.  F'requent  checks  of  Uyeno 
by  United  States  authorities  for  possible  PX 
merchandise,  and  identification  data  re¬ 
quired  of  PX  buyers,  have  resulted  in  prose¬ 
cutions  by  the  military  authorities.  The 
use  of  Uyeno  as  an  outlet  for  stolen  goods 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  Japanese  police 
action.  All  the  above  has  had  a  salutary 
effect  and  the  continuation  of  present  meas¬ 
ures  can  be  expected  to  make  Illegal  dis¬ 
position  of  PX  items  both  unprofitable  and 
most  unattractive. 

Question  No.  23 :  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  Philippines  could  live  and  prosper  with¬ 
out  one  American  foreign-aid  dollar,  (a) 
What  is  the  economic  situation  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines?  (b)  What  would  occur  if  all  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  were  to  be  withdrawn? 

Answer:  While  a  more  effective  use  of  its 
resources  would  benefit  its  economy,  the 
Philippines  cannot  meet  both  its  present 
defense  and  development  requirements  with¬ 
out  external  assistance. 

(a)  Currently,  the  economic  situation  in 
the  Philippines  is  at  its  worst  since  1949, 
when  an  economic  crisis  resulted  in  the 
Philippines’  request  for  aid  from  the  United 
States.  Due  to  falling  prices  of  exports  and 
a  heavy  demand  for  Imported  consumer 
goods,  the  Philippines’  foreign-exchange  po¬ 
sition  deteriorated  seriously  during  1957. 
Foreign-exchange  reserves  at  the  end  of  1957 
amounted  to  approximately  $140  million, 
less  than  3  months’  import  requirements  at 
the  average  monthly  import  rate  that  year. 

Since  most  of  the  Philippine  people  live 
only  a  little  above  a  bare  subsistence  level. 
Government  revenues  are  derived  largely 
from  customs  duties  and  excise  and  sales 
taxes.  These  revenues  are  insufficient  to 
defray  the  costs  of  essential  Government 
operations,  thus  necessitating-  deficit  financ¬ 
ing  of  important  public  works  and  military 
Installations,  with  Inflationary  results.  The 
present  situation  is  such  that  foreign  in¬ 
vestors  are  loath  to  invest  in  the  Philippines 
and  domestic  capital  is  hoarded  or  used  in 
speculative  activities. 

(b)  The  ICA  defense-support  technical- 
assistance  program  for  the  Philippines,  re¬ 
duced  to  $19  million  this  year  from  a  $33.9 
million  program  last  year,  is  concentrated 
in  support  of  military  construction  and  rural 
development.  The  effects,  if  the  present  ICA 
defense-support  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
gram  were  terminated,  would  jeopardize 
goals  of  specific  interest  to  the  United  States 
Military  construction  would  probably  be 
substantially  curtailed  and  the  rural  de¬ 
velopment  program,  on  which  much  of  the 
United  States  past  aid  has  been  focused, 
woxild  deteriorate.  Lack  of  the  programed 
military  facilities  would  not  immediately 
affect  the  economy  but  would  delay  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  military  strength  of  an 
Important  ally. 

Retrenchment  in  the  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment’s  rural  development  program  would 
risk  a  resurgence  of  discontent  in  rural 
areas,  a  problem  with  which  the  Philippines, 
with  United  States  aid,  was  beginning  to 
make  substantial  progress.  Without  the 
pesos  derived  from  the  sale  of  United  States 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  (half  of 
ICA  aid  to  the  Philippines  takes  this  form) 
the  Philippine  Government  would  either 
have  to  curtail  these  activities,  reduce  other 
essential  Government  activities,  or  further 
Increase  its  budgetary  deficit.  Curtailment 
of  other  Government  services  would  increase 
the  danger  of  Instability,  and  any  Increase 
in  deficit  financing  would  intensify  infla¬ 
tionary  pressures  in  an  economy  facing  a 
serious  economic  situation. 


It  is  true  that  United  States  aid  to  the 
Philippines  is  small  compared  to  that  coain- 
try’s  gross  national  product  of  $5  billion. 
It  is  also  true  that  United  States  aid  will 
not  solve  all  the  problems  of  Philippine 
defense  and  development  and  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  job  must  be  done  by  the  people  of 
that  country,  who  in  some  ways  could  be 
doing  that  job  more  effectively.  However, 
it  is  also  true  that:  1.  the  problems  of 
Philippine  defense  and  development  are  not 
easy  ones;  2.  a  primary  purpose  of  United 
States  aid  has  been  to  stimulate  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
its  resources  in  tackling  these  problems  and 
3.  without  United  States  aid  the  rate  of 
economic  development  in  the  Philippines, 
the  growth  of  governmental,  financial,  and 
educational  institutions  needed  to  Improve 
economic  and  social  conditions,  and  the 
construction  of  needed  defense  facilities 
would  have  been  much  slower. 

Question  No.  24:  Do  we  conduct  a  knitting 
school  with  foreign-aid  funds? 

Ariswer:  ICA  does  not,  insofar  as  w'e  can 
determine,  conduct  a  knitting  school  with 
foreign-aid  funds  anywhere  in  the  world. 
We  do  under  the  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
gram  support  projects  of  a  home  economics 
and  cottage  industry  nature  which  involve 
teaching  of  sewing. 

This  kind  of  charge  is  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  deal  with  because  of  its  failure  to 
specify  the  tjqie  of  activity  involved  or  where 
in  the  world  it  might  be. 

After  a  diligent  search,  the  only  activity 
which  ICA  can  discover  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  this  charge,  is,  a  project  in 
Korea  which  is  operated  entirely  with  pri¬ 
vate  funds  by  the  Church  World  Services,  a 
distinguished  American  humanitarian  or¬ 
ganization.  This  activity  was  designed  to 
assist  impoverished  Korean  war  widows  to 
earn  a  living  by  knitting  and  other  sewing. 
It  has  been  assisted  by  the  wives  of  American 
diplomatic  and  ICA  personnel  in  Korea,  on 
a  voluntary  basis. 

It  seems  particularly  unfortunate  that 
such  a  charitably  inspired  and  worthwhile 
voluntary  effort  should  be  misinterpreted 
and  help  up  to  ridicule. 

Question  No.  25:  Do  we  underwrite  mod¬ 
ern  art  exhibits  with  foreign-aid  funds? 

Answer:  No. 

Some  activities  of  this  general  character 
are  financed  by  other  agenices  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  imder  legislative  authority  which 
is  entirely  separate  from  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program. 

Question  No.  26:  Has  a  survey  of  flower 
reproduction  been  financed  with  foreign-aid 
funds? 

Answer:  Mutual-security  funds  have  not 
been  used  in  connection  with  a  survey  or 
the  growing  of  ornamental  flowers.  We  know 
of  only  one  case  where  we  have  financed  a 
project  Involving  a  plant  which  could  rea¬ 
sonably  be  mistaken  as  ornamental.  That 
involved  experimental  growing  in  Latin 
America  of  Kenaf  which  is  a  member  of 
the  hibiscus  family.  It  is  a  jute  substitute 
valuable  for  string,  rug,  yarn,  and  burlau 
and  is  considered  a  strategic  material.  The 
only  substantial  sources  of  supply  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  Indian  and  Pakistan. 

ICA  policy  would  permit  the  financing  of 
flowers  where  they  have  an  industrial  or 
agricultural  use.  Where  the  flower  is  orna¬ 
mental.  even  though  it  may  have  economic 
value,  either  as  a  foreign  exchange  earner 
or  in  the  development  of  local  markets,  we 
would  not  finance  any  project  Involving  it. 
We  have  refused  to  finance  ornamental  flow¬ 
ers  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Late  in  1954, 
for  example,  we  refused  the  request  of  one 
government  that  we  help  replace  the  rose 
collection  of  an  agricultural  experimentation 
station  which  was  destroyed  by  flood. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Service,  using 
Department  of  Agriculture,  not  mutual-se¬ 
curity  funds  does  survey  and  investigate 
ornamental  flowering  plants  in  various  parts 
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of  the  world  as  part  of  Its  regular  research 
activity.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mutual-security  program.  Perhaps  it  was 
such  a  survey  that  gave  rise  to  the  above 
question. 

Charge  No.  27:  “I  would  take  it  (a  fact¬ 
finding  mission)  to  Pusan  and  Inchon  in 
Korea  where  millions  in  aid  shipments  are 
stolen  off  the  docks  through  careless  or  cor¬ 
rupt  police  practices.” 

Answer:  With  $300  to  $400  million  of  MSP- 
financed  military  and  civilian  Imports  mov¬ 
ing  annually  through  these  two  ports  into 
a  country  where  22  million  live  on  an  aver¬ 
age  annual  income  of  less  than  $100  per 
person,  some  pilferage  is  to  be  expected. 
However,  there  is  no  Information  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  millions  of  dollars  are  involved. 
The  charge  that  careless  or  corrupt  police 
practices  cause  such  thefts  as  are  occurring 
is  unsubstantiated.  On  the  contrary,  strong 
action  by  the  Korean  Government  and  by 
military  police  (both  United  States  and  Ko¬ 
rean)  and  the  Korean  civil  police  forces  have 
kept  losses  at  ports  to  a  minimum. 

Charge  No.  28:  ”I  would  take  it  (a  fact¬ 
finding  mission)  to  Algeria’s  grim  battle¬ 
fields  where  planes  and  tanks  earmarked 
‘for  anti-Communist  use  only’  are  crushing 
a  strictly  local  rebellion.” 

Answer:  MAP  equipment  is  provided 
France  under  a  bilateral  Mutual  Defense 
Agreement  dated  January  27,  1950.  Article 
I  of  this  agreement  states  in  pertinent  part: 

‘‘2.  Each  Government  undertakes  to  make 
effective  use  of  assistance  received  pursuant 
to  paragraph  1  of  this  article  (a)  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  an  integrated  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  and  for  facili¬ 
tating  the  development  of  defense  plans 
under  article  9  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty, 
and  (b)  in  accordance  with  defense  plans 
formulated  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  recommended  by  the  North 
Atlantic  ’Treaty  Defense  Committee  and 
Council,  and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments.” 

MAP  equipment  has  been  delivered  to  two 
NATO-committed  French  divisions  stationed 
in  north  Africa  since  1950.  MAP  equipment 
has  also  been  delivered  to  additional  French 
NATO  divisions  which  were  either  formed 
in  north  Africa  or  have  been  sent  there  from 
Europe  since  1954.  Such  MAP  equipment  is 
intermingled  with  other  equipment  of 
United  States  origin  used  by  French  units 
in  north  Africa,  some  purchased  commer¬ 
cially  in  the  United  States  and  some  pro¬ 
vided  under  the  wartime  supply  program 
for  the  French  Army  in  1943-46.  The  bulk 
of  the  heavier,  more  costly  MAP  items  be¬ 
longing  to  units  deployed  to  North  Africa 
has,  however,  remained  in  French  conti¬ 
nental  depots.  . 

In  August  1954,  when  the  French  began 
to  deploy  army  units  having  MAP  equip¬ 
ment  from  Europe  to  north  Africa,  the 
United  States  asked  for  assurances  from  the 
French  Government  that  MAP  equipment 
would  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  furnished.  ’The  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  replied  that  such  equipment  would 
‘‘only  be  used  for  purposes  consistent  with 
the  need  of  the  Integrated  defense  of  the 
zone  of  the  North  Atlantic.” 

In  November  1954,  the  United  States  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  French  Government  its  hope 
that  forces  and  equipment  sent  to  north 
Africa  would  be  restored  to  Europe  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  North  Atlantic  Council,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  on  March  27,  1956  (in  which,  of 
course,  the  United  States  concurred)  ‘‘noted 
that  France  has  found  it  necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  her  own  security,  to  reinforce 
the  French  forces  in  Algeria,  which  is  part 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area.”  (Ar¬ 
ticle  6  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  defines 
the  NATO  area  to  include  the  northern  de¬ 
partments  of  Algeria.)  ‘The  North  Atlantic 
Council  also  noted  the  expressed  determina¬ 


tion  of  the  French  Government  to  restore,  as 
soon  as  possible,  its  full  contribution  to¬ 
ward  the  common  defense  in  Europe. 

On  June  28,  1957,  in  a  published  letter  to 
Arab  Ambassadors,  Secretary  Dulles  made  the 
statement  that  military  assistance  is  fur¬ 
nished  to  France  ‘‘within  the  framework  of 
cooperative  arrangements  for  mutual  de¬ 
fense.  It  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
or  with  free  world  interests  to  deny  such 
assistance  to  Prance.” 

‘Tlie  French  use  of  MAP  equipment  in 
north  Africa  is  but  one  aspect  of  a  complex 
and  many-sided  problem  confronting  the 
United  States.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Al¬ 
gerian  conflict  has  imposed  a  strain  on 
French  resources;  the  deployment  of  men 
and  materiel  to  north  Africa  has  seriously 
impaired  Prance’s  contribution  to  NATO  and 
weakened  the  NATO  defense  structure;  the 
situation  has  had  a  deleterious  effect  on 
western  relations  with  the  Arab  world,  and 
is  providing  opportunities  for  Soviet  exploita¬ 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  France’s  location,  re¬ 
sources,  and  manpower  make  her  a  vital 
element  in  the  NATO  alliance.  We  have 
continued  to  provide  materiel  for  French 
NATO-committed  forces  so  that  such  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  available  for  the  most  rapid 
possible  reconstitution  of  those  forces  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  ’The  overriding  threat 
is  still  that  of  aggression  from  the  Soviets. 

The  Algerian  situation  has  provoked  a 
grave  national  problem  in  France.  The 
United  States  recognizes  that  only  a  lasting 
solution  of  the  Algerian  question  will  resolve 
the  many  problems  created  by  the  situation 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  United  States 
policies  and  purposes.  United  States  policy 
has  therefore  been  to  encourage  endeavors 
to  find  such  a  solution. 

Charge  No.  29:  (a)  Eugene  Castle  states 
in  his  article  that  the  State  Department  an¬ 
nounced  that  during  1956  and  1957  the  Soviet 
bloc  agreed  to  supply  $1.9  billion  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  10  underdeveloped 
countries  while  during  the  same  period  the 
United  States  allocated  only  $900  million 
to  these  countries.  Mr.  Castle  fvuther  states 
that  this  announcement  is  ‘‘wholly  mislead¬ 
ing,”  saying  in  his  article  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  earmarked — but  did  not  deliver — the 
major  part  of  this  aid,  $1,335  billion,  to  4 
countries:  Yugoslavia,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  In¬ 
donesia.  Mr.  Castle  points  out  that  only  10 
to  15  percent  of  the  promised  Soviet  money 
has  been  actually  spent  in  these  countries 
(presumably  the  10  countries),  appearing  to 
imply  that  the  State  Department  omitted  to 
mention  this  fact. 

Arrswer:  ‘The  State  Department  announce¬ 
ment  to  which  Mr.  Castle  refers  is  probably 
the  background  paper  on  the  Sovietr-bloc 
economic  offensive  in  underdeveloped  areas 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Department  in 
January  1958  in  response  to  numerous  press 
inquiries  on  the  subject.  Far  from  attempt¬ 
ing  to  mislead  on  the  subject  of  Soviet  bloc 
aid,  the  State  Department  paper  clearly  noted 
that  the  $1.9  billion  of  such  aid  represented 
firm  agreements  to  provide  credit  and  grants, 
and  not  actual  expenditures.  The  paper  also 
clearly  noted  that  it  was  estimated  that  as 
of  November  1957  about  half  of  the  bloc  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  had  been  obligated  or  covered  by 
specific  contracts  and  that  probably  only  10 
to  15  percent  of  such  economic  aid  had  ac¬ 
tually  been  spent.  In  the  case  of  bloc  mili¬ 
tary  credits,  however,  which  account  for  a 
large  part  of  total  bloc  assistance  (some  $400 
million),  the  major  portion  has  probably 
been  delivered  in  the  form  of  weapons  and 
equipment  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  The  figures  used  by  Mr.  Castle  are 
the  very  same  figures  used  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  its  background  paper.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see,  therefore,  where  the  State 
Department  was  misleading  in  this  respect. 
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A  substantial  portion  of  the  $1.9  billion 
in  bloc  aid  agreements,  as  Mr.  Castle  points 
out,  was  concluded  with  Yugoslavia,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Indonesia.  The  State  Department 
paper  clearly  pointed  this  out  in  its  listing 
of  the  countries  receiving  bloc  aid.  To  these 
4  countries  noted  by  Mr.  Castle,  however, 
we  would  add  India  and  Afghanistan  as 
major  recipients  of  some  $300  million  and 
over  $160  million,  respectively,  of  bloc  aid 
credits. 

Implementation  of  the  Yugoslav  credits 
has  fluctuated  with  the  state  of  relations 
between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Yugoslavia. 
When  relations  deteriorate,  the  aid  slows  up. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  $350  million  of 
bloc  credits  to  Yugoslavia  has  been  obli¬ 
gated  or  drawn  upon.  Bloc  arms  credits  to 
Egypt  and  Syria  are  estimated  at  some  $350 
million,  the  bulk  of  which  has  probably 
been  delivered.  Bloc  economic  aid  credit 
agreements  with  Egypt  and  Syria  were  con¬ 
cluded  near  the  end  of  1957  and  thus  far 
implementation  has  taken  the  form  of  dis¬ 
cussions  for  specific  obligations  of  these  eco¬ 
nomic  credits.  Such  discussions  were  held 
in  the  early  months  of  1958.  Agreements 
on  12  of  the  19  projects  included  in  the 
$168  million  Soviet  line  of  credit  to  Syria 
were  reported  but  ratification  has  been  held 
up  by  the  formation  of  the  UAR.  Aziz 
Sidky,  Egyptian  Minister  of  Industry,  an¬ 
nounced  in  April  that  all  contracts  under 
the  $175  million  development  credit  to 
Egypt  involving  65  projects  would  be  signed 
by  the  end  of  May.  Czechoslovakia  has  be¬ 
gun  construction  on  a  petroleum  refinery  in 
Syria  under  a  credit  of  about  $10  million. 
The  U.  S.  S.  R.  $100  million  loan  to  Indo¬ 
nesia  was  not  ratified  by  the  Indonesian 
Parliament  until  February  1958.  The  U.  S. 
S.  R.  has  already  delivered  10  ships,  totaling 
23,000  tons,  against  this  credit,  and  substan¬ 
tial  quantities  of-  military  equipment  have 
also  been  supplied  by  the  bloc,  presumably 
on  credit.  Negotiations  with  the  bloc  for 
additional  ships  are  continuing.  East  Ger¬ 
many  has  completed  a  $7.4  million  sugar 
mill  and  a  $1.5  million  Czech  tire  factory  is 
expected  to  be  finished  this  year,  both  on 
credit,  while  Communist  China  had  begun 
deliveries  of  rice  and  textiles  under  a  $11.2 
million  credit.  ’The  bloc  has  completed  sev¬ 
eral  projects  in  Afghanistan — e.  g.,  grain 
silos,  a  cement  plant,  road  paving  in  Kabul, 
a  flour  mill-bakery  complex,  etc.  More  than 
half  of  bloc  aid  to  Afghanistan  under  the 
$100  million  credit  has  been  obligated  for 
specific  projects  but  as  yet  only  a  small  por¬ 
tion  has  actually  been  expended.  About 
$290  million  of  the  bloc  credits  to  India  have 
been  obligated  or  drawn.  ‘The  Bhilai  steel 
mill  now  being  constructed  under  two  Soviet 
credits  totaling  $132.3  million  is  scheduled 
to  be  completed  in  1959.  Agreements  have 
been  reached  for  five  heavy  industrial  proj¬ 
ects  to  be  financed  by  a  $126  million  Soviet 
credit  and  construction  is  to  begin  in  1959. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Slno-Soviet  bloc 
aid  has  increased  measurably,  since  the , 
period  covered  by  the  State  Department 
paper.  For  example,  new  aid  agreements 
have  been  concluded  with  Ceylon,  Yemen, 
Burma,  Indonesia,  and  Afghanistan.  With 
the  exception  of  Yugoslavia,  where  perform¬ 
ance  has  dragged,  implementation  of  out¬ 
standing  agreements  has  moved  ahead  on 
schedules  generally  satisfactory  to  the  re¬ 
cipient  country.  (Other  data  on  bloc  per¬ 
formance  on  its  aid  programs  can  be  found 
in  letter  to  Senator  Dirksen  from  W.  K. 
Scott  of  ICA,  dated  January  15,  1958.) 

No  mention  was  made  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  paper  of  comparable  United  States 
aid  to  the  10  countries  listed. 

(b)  Mr.  Castle  states  that  during  the  same 
years  of  1956  and  1957  the  United  States 
provided  nonmilttary  aid  to  the  Middle  East 
and  Asia  amounting  to  more  than  $2  billion, 
or  more  than  10  times  the  Soviet  payoff. 
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Answer:  The  following  excerpt,  which  was 
Incorporated  In  Mr.  Smith’s  reply  to  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  number  of  criticisms  and  allega¬ 
tions  regarding  the  MSP,  contained  a  gen¬ 
eral  comparison  of  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
United  States  aid  to  those  Middle  East  and 
Aslan  free  world  countries  which  are  recipi¬ 
ents  of  Soviet  bloc  grants  and  credits: 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated 
value  of  Sino-Soviet  bloc  credit  and  grant 
economic  assistance  to  Middle  East.  Aslan, 
and  other  free  world  countries  compared 
with  United  States  Government  nonmilitary 
credits  and  grants  to  these  countries,  on  a 
roughly  comparable  value  and  time  period 
basis.  Aid  from  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  rather 
than  just  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  given  because 
this  assistance  Is  to  a  great  extent  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  made  available 
through  satellites  as  “fronts”;  the  bulk  is 
from  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  United  States  aid  In¬ 
cludes  ICA  nonmilitary  aid  (defense  sup¬ 
port,  development  assistance,  technical  co¬ 
operation),  that  portion  of  Public  Law  480, 
title  I,  local  currency  made  available  for 
economic  development  and  trade.  Public  Law 
480,  title  II.  assistance,  and  new  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  for  this  period.  The 
calculations  are  based  on  the  period  mld- 
1955  to  January  31,  1958. 

Sino-Soviet  bloc  credit  and  grant  economic 
aid  to  Middle  East  and  Asian  jree  world 
countries  compared  with  United  States 
economic  aid  to  these  countries,  mid- 1955 
to  Jan.  31, 1958 

lEstiinalod  in  millions  of  dollarsl 
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The  United  States,  of  course.  In  addition 
provides  substantial  assistance  to  other  free 
world  governments  in  this  area — Pakistan, 
Korea.  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Vietnam,  etc., 
and  the  Soviet  bloc,  in  addition,  provides 
substantial  assistance  to  Communist  as  well 
as  free  world  governments  in  the  area — 
Communist  China,  North  Korea,  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  etc.  It  becomes  obvious  that  there 
are  too  many  differences  In  the  character, 
scope,  and  operation  of  the  two  aid  programs 
to  permit  exact  comparison  in  monetary 
terms  in  specific  areas.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  United  States  program  of  aid  to 
free  W'orld  countries  Is  much  larger  on  a 
global  basis,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  certain  countries  of  the  free  world, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  East  and  Asia, 
Sino-Soviet  bloc  aid  is  an  important  and 
growing  factor,  in  some  countries  either  ap¬ 
proximating  or  exceeding  our  own.  The  cen¬ 
tral  fact  is  that  bloc  aid,  trade,  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  to  less  developed  countries  has 
become  an  integral,  effective,  and  growing 
part  of  Soviet  diplomacy  in  carrying  out  its 
political  objective  to  reduce  the  infiuence 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies,  to  dis¬ 
rupt  free  world  defense  alliances,  and  to 
increase  its  own  prestige  -and  power. 

Question  No.  30:  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  the  United  States  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  discussions  with  India  concerning 
loans  for  the  second  5-year  plan.  Is  this 
correct? 

Answer :  No. 

As  originally  drawn  up.  the  second  5-year 
plan  required  substantial  foreign  assistance 


for  its  completion,  and  it  was  known  that 
the  Government  of  India  would  explore  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  external  aid.  As  the  need 
for  additional  foreign  assistance  for  its  plan 
has  become  more  acute,  the  Government  of 
India  has  initiated  talks  with  the  IBRD,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries. 

The  success  of  the  Indian  development  ef¬ 
fort  under  a  free  world  orientation  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
United  States  security  interests.  The 
United  States  has,  therefore,  been  concerned 
with  the  progress  of  India’s  development 
program  and  discussions  with  the  Indian 
Government  have  been  held  in  the  normal 
course  of  diplomatic  relations. 

Questions  Nos.  31  and  32:  Is  the  ICA 
doing  handsprings  to  get  rid  of  the  $300 
million  included  in  this  year’s  budget  •  »  • 
before  double  this  amount  is  made  available 
for  the  new  fiscal  year;  has  the  administra¬ 
tion  called  for  the  immediate  availability 
of  the  $625  million  which  Congress  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957 
could  not  be  spent  before  the  fiscal  year 
1958;  and  is  the  ICA  attempting  to  spend 
these  hundreds  of  millions  '  far  ahead  of 
schedule? 

Answer;  The  charges  presumably  refer  to 
the  $300  million  authorized  by  the  Congress 
to  become  available  for  obligation  by  the 
Development  Loan  F\ind  in  fiscal  year  1958, 
and  to  the  $625  million  which  the  Congress 
authorized  for  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
1959. 

The  facts  are  these: 

1.  The  DLP  is  a  new  organization  estab¬ 
lished  only  this  fiscal  year  by  the  Congress. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  time  was  required  to 
develop  minimal  policies  and  procedures  for 
initiating  operations.  Its  initial  funds  did 
not  become  available  until  September  of 
last  year.  The  receipt  of  applications  began 
toward  the  end  of  the  year.  It  is  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  expect  the  Fund’s  pace  to  ac¬ 
celerate  as  it  emerges  from  its  preparatory 
phase. 

2.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  DLF  was  the  need  to  place 
development  assistance  on  a  basis  which 
would  obviate  the  need  to  obligate  funds  by 
a  given  date,  say  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year. 
Congress  therefore  did  not  restrict  DLF  obli¬ 
gations  to  a  particular  period  of  time,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Fund  from  pressure  to 
obligate  its  funds  hastily.  Therefore,  the 
Fund  is  taking  the  time  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  individual  proposals  before  it  are 
technically  and  financially  sound,  eco¬ 
nomically  worthwhile,  and  reasonably  close 
to  implementation  before  obligating  its 
funds.  It  is  processing  the  more  than  $2 
billion  in  proposals  before  it  as  rapidly  as  the 
facts  in  each  case  permit. 

3.  At  the  present  time,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  has  authorized  loans  totaling 
$137  million  and  approved  in  principle  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $25  million.  By  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  $220  mil¬ 
lion  will  have  been  authorized  for  lending 
and  an  additional  $80  million  approved  in 
principle. 

The  executive  branch  has  at  no  time  re¬ 
quested  the  immediate  availability  of  the 
$625  million  already  authorized  in  fiscal  year 
1959,  nor  is  there  any  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  branch  to  spend,  as  the 
writer  puts  it,  or  obligate  this  money  ahead 
of  schedule.  Either  course  would  be  unlaw¬ 
ful.  If  Congress  appropriates  the  full  $625 
million  requested,  it  will  not  be  possible 
under  the  law  to  obligate  any  part  of  those 
funds  prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1959. 

Charge  No.  33:  (a)  Statement:  "Our  ex¬ 
treme  vulnerability  here  (India)  seems  to 
me  to  be  in  the  fact  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  unknown  to  80  or  85  percent  of  the 
population  and  only  known  to  at  the  most 
15  percent  of  the  population,  the  political 
leaders  and  educated  people  who  manipulate 
or  suppress  this  knowledge  to  suit  their  po¬ 


litical  motives  of  the  moment.  *  •  •  Two 
facts  may  be  accepted  without  question: 
India  is  determined  to  socialize  or  nation¬ 
alize  all  industry  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
there  exist  more  offers  of  aid  from  sources 
other  than  the  United  States  than  India  can 
possibly  assimilate  or  accept.” 

Answer:  The  assertion  that  the  political 
leaders  and  educated  people  of  India  manip¬ 
ulate  or  suppress  knowledge  of  the  United 
States  aid  program  is  not  supported  by  any 
evidence. 

India,  as  a  democracy,  has  a  free  press, 
which  has  always  carried  news  stories  about 
United  States  aid  to  India.  Official  Indian 
Government  publications  give  credit  to 
United  States  assistance  where  appropriate. 
For  example,  the  reports  of  the  Estimates 
Committee  of  the  Parliament  recognize  ex¬ 
plicitly  the  role  the  United  States  had 
in  helping  to  initiate  the  community  de¬ 
velopment  program  in  India.  The  Explana¬ 
tory  Memorandum  on  the  Budget  of  the 
Central  Government  of  India  for  1958-59 
contains  throughout  the  document  nota¬ 
tions  and  references  to  United  States  assist¬ 
ance.  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  at  the  general 
conference  of  200  mission  personnel  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1957,  put  it  this  way: 

“We  welcome  your  cooperation  here,  your 
assistance,  your  partnership  in  this  tremen¬ 
dous  adventure  in  India.  We  are  grateful, 
not  only  today,  but  for  the  last  many  years, 
for  the  assistance  in  various  ways  which  we 
have  received  from  the  United  States.” 

We  would  not  presume  to  guess  how  many 
people  in  this  nation  of  almost  400  million 
people  know  about  the  United  States  aid 
program.  Some  80  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  live  in  rural  and  agricultural  areas; 
perhaps  20  percent  of  the  people  are  literate. 
We  feel  certain  that  some  of  the  programs 
in  which  ICA  has  participated,  stich  as  com¬ 
munity  development  and  malaria  control 
and  eradication,  are  known  to  most  of  the 
Indian  population  literate  or  not. 

(b)  Statements:  “India  is  determined  to 
socialize  or  nationalize  all  industry  as  soon 
as  possible.  *  *  •” 

“Why  do  we  use  the  American  taxpayers’ 
money  to  accelerate  nationalization  of  in¬ 
dustry  in  India?” 

“The  time  has  passed  when  they  can  be 
converted  to  private  enterprise  and  all  we 
are  buying  is  a  minority  interest  or  liability 
in  a  national  policy  that  is  ultimately 
headed  for  either  economic  chaos  or  com¬ 
munism.” 

Answer:  Indian  government  industrial 
policy  is  not  Intended  to  bring  about  com¬ 
plete  socialization  of  all  Industry.  The 
private  sector  is  permitted  considerable  scope 
for  industrial  development.  For  example, 
while  the  Government  of  India  is  building 
three  steel  mills,  the  private  sector  steel  in¬ 
dustry  is  carrying  out  its  own  expansion 
plans.  The  loan  of  foreign  exchange  pro¬ 
vided  for  this  private  steel  Investment  by 
the  IBRD  was  guaranteed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  Private  sector  capacity  is 
being  developed  in  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
dustries;  e.  g.,  aluminum,  ferromanganese, 
cement,  industrial  machinery,  petroleum, 
and  vehicle  manufacture.  The  consumer 
goods  industries  are  also  being  developed  by 
the  private  sector.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
5-year  plan,  the  private  sector  is  expected 
to  account  for  93-94  percent  of  all  factory 
output. 

United  States  aid  is  not  promoting  sociali- 
z,atlon  of  the  economy.  In  fact,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  significant  aid,  the  ensuing  eco¬ 
nomic  chaos  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
cause  a  significant  deterioration  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  private  enterprise,  by  producing  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  communispi  might 
succeed  in  assuming  power  in  India.  India 
has  chosen  a  different  economic  path  than 
ours.  Most  countries  in  the  world  have 
chosen  to  adapt  their  economic  systems  on 
their  own  lines,  which  frequently  involve  a 
greater  degree  of  government  participation 
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In  economic  enterprise  tlian  has  been  com¬ 
mon  in  the  United  States.  However  much 
the  United  States  might  believe  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  advantage  of  tha  competitive  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  for  industry  in  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  development,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  this  factor  cannot  become  the  sole  cri¬ 
terion  of  whether  it  is  in  the  United  States 
interest  to  extend  assistance  to  another 
country.  In  short,  we  provide  assistance  to 
free  countries  not  because  of  the  particular 
way  in  which  their  economies  are  currently 
organized,  but  because  they  are  free  and  be¬ 
cause,  if  we  didn’t  provide  this  assistance, 
these  nations  would'  be  more  likely  to  lose 
their  freedom  to  communism. 

(c)  Statement:  “There  exist  more  offers  of 
aid  from  sources  other  than  the  United 
States  than  India  can  possibly  assimilate  or 
accept.”  , 

Answer:  There  is  no  basis  for  this  state¬ 
ment.  Obviously,  India  would  not  be  cut¬ 
ting  back  on  its  development  program — an 
action  prompted  by  the  $1  billion  loss  in 
foreign  exchange  reserves  suffered  in  the  past 
2  years — if  India  were  being  overwhelmed 
by  offers  of  aid. 

Question  No.  34:  “In  the  case  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland,  our  aid  dollars  are  not 
even  buying  a  minority  Interest  in  a  liability. 
They  are  actually  reducing  the  liabilities  of 
those  who  unqualifiedly  support  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin  and  whose  avowed  purpose  was 
and  is  to  destroy  us.  Red  Dictator  Tito  and 
Moscow's  Polish  puppet  Gomulka,  both 
openly  boast  that  they  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  bedfellows  of  the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 
Yet,  despite  the  pronouncements  and  actions 
of  these  two  avowed  Communists,  new  ex¬ 
cuses  are  being  found  to  presusre  both  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  into  send¬ 
ing  more  hundreds  of  millions  after  the  vast 
sums  already  wasted. 

“Nehru,  Tito,  and  Gomulka,  are  but  three 
examples  of  how  the  American  taxpayers 
could  and  should  be  saved  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  wasted  dollars,  and  these  savings 
should  be  made  now.” 

Answer:  1.  Yugoslavia: 

The  economic  assistance  which  we  have 
provided  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  program 
in  recent  years  and  that  which  we  now  pro¬ 
pose  serves  one  overriding  purpose.  It  helps 
Yugoslavia  to  maintain  its  Independent 
status.  As  the  first  Communist  country  to 
assert  such  independence  of  the  U.  S.  S.  B., 
Yugoslavia  has  exercised  and  continues  to 
exercise  an  Influence  in  Eastern  Europe  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  size. 

The  determination  of  Yugoslav  leaders, 
moreover,  to  maintain  their  Independence 
and  to  resist  Soviet  efforts  to  reassert  domi¬ 
nation  over  them  has  apparently  not  been 
shaken.  This  was  demonstrated  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1957,  when  the  Yugoslavs  refused  to  sign 
the  Moscow  declaration  of  principles  issued 
on  the  occasion  of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  revolution.  It  was  demon¬ 
strated  even  more  forcefully  at  the  recent 
Yugoslav  Party  Congress  in  Ljubljana,  where 
Tito  and  his  colleageus  defied  Soviet  attacks 
and  a  boycott  of  the  meetings  to  approve  a 
party  program  which  had  been  sharply  criti¬ 
cized  as  erroneous  and  inaccui-ate  by  Soviet 
leaders.  The  basic  issue  between  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  of  course  Yugoslavia’s 
refusal  to  accept  Soviet  domination.  Prom 
this  there  have  evolved,  however,  some  rather 
liberal  reforms  (e.  g.  the  breakup  of  collec¬ 
tive  farms  and  the  introduction  of  workers’ 
councils)  which  have  had  an  influence  on  the 
thinking  in  other  Communist  countries. 

In  a  word,  the  essential  consideration 
which  motivates  our  policy  with  respect  to 
Yugoslavia  and  the  mutual  security  program 
is  not  whether  we  agree  with  that  country’s 
political  and  economic  philosophy  but 
whether  we  want  it  to  be  able  to  stay  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Yugoslavia,  currently  engaged  In  a  re¬ 
newed  struggle  with  the  Kremlin,  is  sched¬ 


uled  to  receive  some  further  economic  aid 
in  tile  form  of  special  assistance  and  a  small 
technical  cooperation  program  in  fiscal  year 
1959.  No  grant  military  assistance  is  pro¬ 
posed.  In  December,  at  Yugoslav  initiative, 
further  deliveries  of  military  aid  were 
halted,  and  discussions  were  undertaken  for 
the  termination  of  the  entire  grant  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program.  We  do  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  some  further  sales  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  to  Yugoslavia,  however. 

2.  Poland:  The  United  States  Government 
believes,  in  view  of  the  developments  in 
Poland  since  late  1956,  that  it  is  mutually 
advantageous  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Poland  to  expand  their  economic 
relations.  The  October  1956  upheaval  in 
Poland  attracted  world  ifiterest  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  struggle  of  the  Polish  people  for 
freedom  and  independence.  President 
Eisenhower,  in  an  address  before  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  at 
Washington  on  October  23,  1956,  spoke  of 
the  Poles  in  the  following  terms:  “A  people 
like  the  Poles  who  have  once  known  freedom 
cannot  be  for  always  deprived  of  their  na¬ 
tional  Independence  and  of  their  personal 
liberty.”  He  further  stated  that  our  aim  is 
“to.  help  those  freedom-loving  people  who 
need  and  want  and  can  profitably  use  our 
aid  that  they  may  advance  in  their  ability 
for  self-support  and  may  add  strength  to 
the  security  and  peace  of  the  free  world.” 

The  United  States  held  talks  with  Polish 
representatives  in  1957  and  1958  to  discuss 
these  econornlc  matter's  and  to  consider,  in 
particular,  Poland’s  interest  in  obtaining 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  in 
surplus  supply.  The  Polish  Government  has 
consistently  stated-  during  these  discussions 
that  it  is  not  seeking  grant  aid.  The  Polish 
delegations  have  stressed  Poland’s  desire  for 
an  expansion  of  normal  economic  relations 
with  the  United  States,  based  on  such  credits 
and  loans  as  might  be  available  in  this 
country.  The  United  States  delegation’s 
objective  in  its  study  of  the  Polish  pro¬ 
posals  has  been  to  determine  ways  and 
means  by  which  the  United  States  could 
respond  and  thereby  help  the  Polish  people. 

The  delivery  in  Poland  of  the  commodities 
provided  under  the  agreements  concluded  in 
1957  has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
stocks  of  grain  in  Poland  as  well  as  to  im¬ 
provement,  in  the  supplies  of  raw  materials 
needed  for  certain  Polish  Industries.  '  Dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  economic  discussions  the 
Polish  representatives  assured  us  that  the 
wheat  which  the  United  States  sold  to 
Poland  under  the  Public  Law  480  agree¬ 
ments  of  last  year  enabled  the  Polish  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  over  a  30  percent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  compulsory  deliveries  of  grain.  Un¬ 
der  the  recent  economic  agreement  Poland 
will  Import  an  additional  400,000  tons  of 
wheat  to  help  build  up  Polish  grain  re¬ 
serves.  Sufficient  grain  reserves  are  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  a  further  reduction  in  com¬ 
pulsory  deliveries  by  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  February  15,  1958,  agreement, 
$1  million  has  been  set  aside  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  canned  citrus  products  under  the 
$25  million  line  of  credit  extended  Poland 
and  administered  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington. 

The  Polish  Government  has  expressed  its 
desire  to  make  additional  purchases  in  the 
United  States  under  credit  or  local  currency 
sales  arrangements.  The  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  indicated  its  willingness  to 
discuss  such  additional  purchases  with  the 
Polish  Govrenment  at  a  mutually  con¬ 
venient  date. 

Question  No.  35 :  Four  years  ago  there 
were  9,793  persons  on  the  Government’s 
foreign  aid  payrolls.  Today,  there  are 
18,819  employed  in  our  ICA,  State  and  De¬ 
fense  Departments,  to  give  our  resources 
away.  Yet  Congress  reduced  the  billions 
for  foreign  aid  sp>ending  from  $6  billion  in 
1953  to  $3.5  billion  for  the  current  fiscal 


year.  With  fewer  billions  to  spend,  why  do 
we  need  twice  the  number  of  people  to 
spend  them?  • 

If  the  ICA  were  to  cut  down  on  its  field 
programs,  reduce  the  number  of  bodies 
serving  it  In  Washington  and  throughout 
the  world,  two  things  would  happen:  The 
rank  and  scale  of  pay  of  the  great  mass  of 
officials  would  be  dropped  one  or  more 
grades,  and  the  still  greater  mob.  of  job¬ 
holders  would  be  substantially  reduced. 
Obviously  this  will  never  be  done  voluntarily 
by  thousands  of  people  who  have  become 
careerists  and  paymasters  in  the  disposal  of 
$5  billion  annually  and  who,  as  a  group, 
never  had  it  so  good.  Our  Chief  Executive 
and  those  who  plead  for  him  insist  upon 
perpetuating  and  not  reducing  this  waste¬ 
ful  and  top-heavy  fe-ureaucracy. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  personnel  concerned  with  the 
Mutual  Security  program.  This-  is  not  be¬ 
cause  the  program  needs  “twice  the  number 
of  people  to  spend  »  »  •  fewer  billion.”  It 
is  a  measure  of  the  changing  character  of 
the  program. 

’Rie  shift  in  the  location  of  aid  programs 
from  Europe  to  less  developed  countries  has 
called  for,  increased  emphasis  on  project  aid 
and  relatively  less  emphasis  on  nonproject 
aid  or  commodity  Import  programs.  Al¬ 
though  amounts  of  money  appropriated 
have  been  reduced,  the  need  for  personnel 
has  Increased.  Project  type  aid  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  require  greatly  increased 
technical  advice  as  well  as  increased  :United 
States  assistance  in  the  planning  and  man¬ 
agement  of  projects. 

Also  missions  have  been  established  in 
several  newly  developing  countries,  a  larger 
ninnber  of  detailed  projects  have  been  need¬ 
ed  as  well  as  more  people  to  staff  them. 

The  technical  cooperation  program  ac¬ 
counts  for  approximately  86  percent  of  ICA’s 
personnel  strength  but  uses  approximately 
8  percent  of  total  funds  available  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  Obligations  of  technical  cooper¬ 
ation  funds  have  continually  increased  from 
$113  million  in  fiscal  year  1955  to  $129  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1957.  The  amount  needed 
for  technical  cooperation  in  1959  again  shows 
an  increase.  Along  with  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  technical  cooperation  funds  re¬ 
quired  has  been  the  increase  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  these  funds  utilized  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  United  States  personnel.  In  fiscal 
year  1954,  this  percent  was  17.9,  By  1957, 
it  had  increased  to  25. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  countries 
in  which  ongoing  programs  have  been  ex¬ 
panded,  as  well  as  those  in  which  new  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  undertaken,  tend  to  be 
newly  developing  nations.  These  do  not 
have  enough  economists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  to  plan  and  supervise  projects 
and  are  short  of  business  facilities  to  carry 
on  required  commercial  transactions.  Such 
scarcities  make  necessary  relative  larger 
numbers  of  ICA  staff,  as  technicians,  pro- 
gramers,  and  auditors.  Moreover,  there  is 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  rely  on  the  host 
country  for  support  activities  such  as  guard¬ 
ing,  driving,  or  maintenance  or  to  procure 
such  services  by  contract.  It  simply  re¬ 
quires  more  staff  to  carry  on  ICA  operations 
in  countries  which  are  only  beginning  their 
development  programs  than  it  does  in  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  a  long  history  and  demon¬ 
strated  competence  in  economic  develop¬ 
ment  activities. 

It  is  implied  that  the  reduction  of  field 
programs  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  re¬ 
duction  in  the  numbers  of  personnel  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  them  out.  As  indicated 
above,  this  relationship  does  not  obtain. 
ICA  programs  of  economic  and  technical  aid 
are  developed  jointly  with  host  governments: 
consequently,  the  nature  of  the  projects  as 
well  as  the  numbers  and  types  of  personnel 
required  to  Implement  them  is  not  some¬ 
thing ,  determined  entirely  by  ICA. 
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The  pay  scales  of  ICA  personnel  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  legislative  acts  of  the  Congress. 
Salaries  paid  are  related  to  the  degree  of 
difficulty  of  the  Jobs  to  be  performed  and 
to  the  level  of  training  and  experience  of  the 
Incumbent  and  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
size  of  the  ICA  organization.  ICA  at¬ 
tempts  to  fill  the  requests  of  cooperating 
countries  for  high-level  specialists  who  are 
required  to  demonstrate  how  the  basic  wants 
and  needs  of  the  population  for  food,  cloth- 
i.ig,  and  housing  can  be  met,  As  the  coun¬ 
try  develops  and  our  programs  advance  ICA 
attempts  to  supply  assistance  In  such  com¬ 
plex  fields  as  taxation,  public  administra¬ 
tion,  engineering  services,  and  the  like. 
Technicians  capable  of  being  of  real  serv¬ 
ice  in  these  fields  must  be  experienced,  ma¬ 
ture  people.  Their  salaries  do  not  depend 
on  the  numbers  of  people  supervised. 

Charge  No.  36:  (a)  ‘‘Perhaps  too  many  of 
us  are  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  Government’s  perpetual  spending  for 
foreign  aid  Is  very  far  away  in  terms  of 
our  own  personal  economy.  But  in  reality, 
this  is  not  so.  Foreign  aid  is  much  closer 
to  our  everyday  life  than  most  of  us  realize. 
Year  after  year,  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
our  foreign-aid  expenditures  represented 
our  deficit  financing.  Now  there  are  the 
added  dangers  of  the  national  debt  already 
revised  and  the  return  to  a  deficit  economy. 
To  continue  the  annual  spending  of  more 
than  $5  billion  (which  includes  our  food 
giveaway  of  1  billion  annually)  will  make 
impossible  for  many  years  to  come  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget  with  sufficient  surplus  to  pro¬ 
vide  tax  reduction  for  millions  of  middle- 
bracket  Americans,  who  are  sadly  in  need  of 
such  assistance.” 

(b)  ‘‘Those  who  clamor  for  more  foreign 
aid  never  mention  the  fact  that  our  give¬ 
away  program  has  already  cost  us  twice  as 
much  as  all  social  security  benefits,  plus 
aid  to  the  needy,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 
And  it  has  cost  3  times  as  much  as  all  farm 
programs  since  the  war  and  7  times  as  much 
as  all  atomic-energy  projects.” 

(c)  ‘‘The  $70  billion  total  for  foreign-aid 
spending,  which  we  are  now  approaching, 
is  the  equivalent  of  one-fourth  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  national  debt.  The  cost  of  servicing 
this  portion  of  the  debt  now  approximates 
$2  billion  annually,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
total  interest  charge.  This  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  expense.” 

Answer:  (a)  The  public  debt  of  the 

United  States  rose  from  $252.3  billion  on 
June  30,  1948,  to  $270.5  billion  on  June 
30,  1957,  a  net  Increase  of  $18.2  billion. 
It  is  not  possible  to  attribute  any  one  part 
of  the  increase  in  the  public  debt  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  should  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  during  the  3 -year  period  of  heavy 
expenditures  in  connection  with  the  Korean 
war,  December  1950  to  December  1953,  the 
national  debt  rose  from  $256.7  billion  to 
$275.2  billion. 

(b)  The  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  several  programs  cited -for 
the  period  July  1,  1948,  through  June  30, 
1957,  are  as  follows: 

Billion 

1.  Social  security  benefits  plus  aid  to 


the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled _ $59.  2 

2.  Farm  programs _  26.  4 

3.  Atomic  energy _  13. 1 


The  cost  ^  the  mutual-security  program 
from  April  '1948  through  June  30,  1957, 


is  as  follows : 

Billion 

1.  Military  Assistance  (grants) _ $20. 1 

2.  Economic  Assistance  (grants  and 

loans) _  22.  5 


Total _  42.  6 


(c)  It  is  possible  to  relate  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  expenditures  to  total  Federal  expendi- 


ttires  during  the  period  and  then  prorate 
part  of  the  increase  to  the  mutual-security 
program.  During  the  period  from  July  1, 
1948,  through  June  30,  1957,  total  budget 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  $531.1  billion.  For  the  same  period, 
the  cost  of  the  mutual-security  program 
(military  and  economic)  was  $42.6  billion. 
On  a  pro  rata  basis,  the  mutual-security 
program  accounts  for  8  percent  of  total 
Federal  Government  expenditures.  On  this 
basis,  about  $1.5  billion  of  the  total  debt 
increase  of  $18.2  billion  is  accounted  for 
by  the  mutual-seciulty  program. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  a  good  place  to  summarize.  I 
shall  take  only  a  brief  time,  because  I 
understand  we  shall  vote  on  one  amend¬ 
ment  tonight. 

Here  is  the  list : 

The  No.  1  charge,  with  respect  to  the 
President’s  second  inaugural  address,  is 
cataloged  as  a  piece  of  misinformation. 

The  NATO  meeting  significance  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  misinformation  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Castle. 

The  Marshall  plan  cost  is  pegged  as 
an  error  in  his  facts. 

The  charge  of  misuse  of  foreign  aid 
money  is  ascribed  as  an  error  in  Mr. 
Castle’s  facts. 

Luxury  imports  for  recipient  coun¬ 
tries.  That  is  a  recognized  problem 
which  has  not  been  fully  solved. 

Public  works  projects  under  foreign 
aid.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to 
whether  th^y  are  worthwhile. 

Sexual  habits  survey  in  India.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program. 

Pensions  for  Chinese  soldiers.  That  is 
labeled  by  ICA  as  misinformation. 

Pakistani  fishing  industry  support. 
That  is  wholly  a  matter  of  judgment. 
I  think  I  could  make  a  rather  extended 
statement,  Mr.  President,  about  sup¬ 
porting  the  fishing  industry  in  countries 
where  there  is  warmth  and  where  there 
is  no  refrigeration.  The  diets  are  based 
upon  carbohydrates,  and  the  proteins 
which  are  dei’ived  from  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  could  do  wonders  toward  helping 
ameliorate  the  poverty  and  hunger  of 
many  people.  That  is  put  down  as  a 
matter  of  judgment. 

The  wheat  surplus  disposal  program 
affecting  Canada.  That  is  not  a  part  of 
the  mutual  security  program. 

The  Vietnam  military  highway.  That 
is  described  by  ICA  as  an  error  in  Mr. 
Castle’s  facts. 

The  Lebanese  wild  gi’ass  shoots.  That 
is  cataloged  as  misinformation 
\  Iranian  threat  to  seek  Russian  help. 
That  is  cataloged  as  misinformation. 

The  airfields  in  Afghanistan.  That  is 
a  question  of  judgment. 

Electronic  microscopes  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  That  was  an  error  which  has 
been  corrected. 

Laos  program  irregularities.  Very 
freely  ICA  says  this  is  recognized  as  a 
problem  and  is  not  fully  solved.  I  took 
the  trouble  to  read  the  long  articles  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  that  subject. 
I  am  rather  unhappy  about  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  Laos.  I  recognize  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  particularly  the  difficulties  in 
effecting  a  cure. 

No.  17  is  the  allegation  with  respect 
to  the  highway  in  Thailand,  or  ancient 


Slam.  ICA  says  that  is  simply  misin- 
fonnation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Castle. 

Dress  suits  for  Grecian  undertakers. 
That  is  cataloged  as  fiction. 

Baths  for  Egyptian  camel  drivers. 
That  is  listed  as  a  matter  of  judgment. 
The  interesting  thing  about  baths  for 
the  camel  drivers  is  that  I  suppose  the 
camel  drivers  develop  a  rather  unhappy 
fragrance  of  their  own.  There  was  a 
water  project  in  Egypt,  and  somebody 
suggested,  as  I  recall — we  will  put  all  the 
data  in  the  Record — that  perhaps  for  a 
very  small  investment  a  few  shower- 
baths  could  be  provided.  The  pi’oject 
would  not  cost  much,  and  it  was  thought 
not  only  the  camel  drivers  but  perhaps 
the  camels  could  get  a  little  sprinkling 
of  water  in  a  country  where  water  is  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce.  If  one  has  any  doubt, 
I  suggest  he  travel  up  and  down  Egypt 
sometime.  ICA  says  that  project  is  a 
matter  of  judgment.  I  think  it  is.  But 
to  see  a  headline,  “ICA  Builds  Baths  for 
Camel  Drivers  in  Egypt”  causes  one  to 
have  visions  of  oceans  of  marble  to 
which  camel  drivers  resort  to  take  a  bath 
and  to  utter  their  prayers,  with  sounds 
from  the  minaret.  It  is  easy  to  spread 
these  mistaken  concepts  abroad. 

Airplane  rides  for  Arabs  to  Mecca. 
That  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  But  the 
riders  paid.  ICA  says  those  people  paid 
the  commercial  rate,  as  I  recall.  That 
is  a  fact  stated  in  the  data  I  submitted, 
and  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
After  printing  it  will  look  like  a  very 
long  speech  for  me.  I  have  gotten  out 
of  the  habit  of  making  long  speeches. 

Operatic  singers,  weightlifters,  and 
jazz  bands  sent  abroad.  ICA  says  that 
was  not  an  ICA  program  at  all. 

The  Uyeno  black  market.  That  is  not 
a  mutual-security  program. 

Prosperity  of  the  Philippines:  That  is 
a  matter  of  judgment.  I  saw  one  project 
there,  Mr.  President,  which  I  do  not  dare 
describe  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  was  so 
incensed  when  I  saw  it.  There  was  a 
certain  hilarity  about  it.  It  involved  the 
orange  and  blue  “Chick  Sales”  which  are 
built  in  the  Philippines.  You  know  what 
a  “Chick  Sales”  is,  Mr.  President;  or,  if 
you  do  not,  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you. 
That  was  an  engaging  business  before 
we  got  through,  but  it  did  not  make  me 
very  happy. 

There  has-been  some  waste;  there  has 
been  some  extravagance.  Nobody  de¬ 
fends  such  things,  but  an  entire  pro¬ 
gram  should  not,  and  cannot,  be  indicted 
on  the  basis  of  misinformation,  fiction, 
and  partial  truths,  and  those  who  make 
the  charges,  ought  to  know  better. 

Knitting  school:  That  was  not  a  part 
of  the  mutual-security  program. 

Modern-art  exhibits:  That  is  cata¬ 
loged  as  not  a  part  of  the  program. 

Flower  -  reproduction  survey:  Mr. 
President,  about  the  only  hobby  I  have 
is  raising  a  few  flowers.  I  plant  a  seed 
and  wait  for  the  Lord  to  send  sunshine 
and  rain  so  it  will  germinate.  From  such 
things  I  get  the  biggest  thrill  any  human 
being  can  get.  To  coax  a  rose  out  of  a 
stalk  or  a  beautiful  flower  out  of  a  little 
seed  is  very  gratifying.  I  think  perhaps 
the  flower-reproduction  survey  might  ap¬ 
peal  to  me.  ICA  says  that  is  sheer  mis¬ 
information  on  Mr.  Castle’s  part. 
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Korean  theft  of  aid  shipments:  ICA 
says  Mr.  Castle  is  simply  mistaken  as  to 
the  facts. 

Use  of  military  equipment  in  Algeria: 
That  is  a  question  of  judgment.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  talked  to  General  Gruenther  about 
that  in  the  headquarters  in  France, 
about  the  time  it  was  happening.  A 
pretty  difficult  situation  arises,  Mr. 
President,  when  one  is  up  against  the 
gun.  A  question  of  judgment  is  in¬ 
volved.  ICA  does  not  dispute  it,  but 
everything  is  done  as  honorably  and  as 
candidly  as  possible. 

Soviet-bloc  aid  amounts:  That  is 
listed  as  misinformation  on  Mr.  Castle's 
part  by  ICA. 

The  Indian  second  5-year  plan:  ICA 
says  Mr.  Castle  is  wrong  about  his  facts. 

Development-loan  fund,  $300  million: 
As  described,  ICA  says  that  is  simply  a 
lot  of  fiction. 

ICA  spending  ahead  of  schedule:  ICA 
says  that  is  misinformation  on  Mr.  Cas¬ 
tle’s  part. 

Indian  publicity  of  United  States  aid. 
That  is  listed  as  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Aid  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia:  That  is 
listed  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  it  is, 
Mr.  President.  I  remember  standing  on 
this  floor  last  year  when  our  very  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  took  a  position 
contrary  to  my  own,  as  did  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Republican  pol¬ 
icy  committee.  That  is  never  a  very 
happy  situation,  but  we  differed  honor¬ 
ably  and  we  differed  honestly  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  One  of  the  unfortunate 
things  was  that  I  could  not  tell  the  whole 
story  to  defend  a  certain  position  because 
so  many  of  the  facts  were  at  that  time 
confidential.  ICA  says  that  items  is  a 
matter  of  judgment,  and  certainly  it  is. 

Increase  in  ICA  personnel.  ICA  says 
Mr.  Castle  is  misinformed. 

Cost  of  foreign  aid.  ICA  says  there  is 
an  error  in  Mr.  Castle’s  figures. 

That  is  not  a  very  good  score,  Mr. 
President,  for  a  man  who  writes  a  maga¬ 
zine  article  which  goes  into  all  sections 
of  the  country,  which  is  read  and  quoted 
from  very  freely,  and  which  comes  back 
to  the  desks  of  Members  of  this  body  in 
the  form  of  letters  . 

Before  I  close  this  rather  sketchy 
statement,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  submit  for  the  Record  eight  other  ob¬ 
servations  relating  to  other  criticisms 
which  have  been  made,  such  as  the  item 
discovered  in  Defense  Department  assets, 
obviously  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  the  sum  of  $363  million,  which 
should  not  have  been  there  at  all.  I 
have  the  answer.  It  comes  from  the  De¬ 
fense  Department.  I  think  the  entire 
answer  ought  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  question 
and  answer  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  CD  1;  While  making  a  routine 
check  of  the  Defense  Department’s  assets, 
Mr.  Campbell  discovered  an  item  of  $363  mil¬ 
lion  that  should  not  have  been  there  at  all. 
It  was  part  of  the  1954  military-aid  appro¬ 
priation  which  had  never  been  used  and  had 
never  been  reappropriated.  By  rights,  it 
should  have  reverted  to  the  Treasury,  and  so 
Comptroller  Campbell  vigorously  advised  the 
Congress. 


Answer:  The  item  referred  to  arose  out  of 
the  complex  process  of  implementing  section 
1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
of  1955,  which  was  the  first  comprehensive 
statutory  definition  of  a  recordable  obliga¬ 
tion.  That  act  was  approved  August  26,  1954, 
almost  2  months  after  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1954.  It  was  made  retroactive,  however,  so  as 
to  apply  to  obligations  as  of  the  end  of  1964. 
The  item  referred  to  consisted  of  obligations 
which  were  valid  according  to  standards  in 
effect  during  and  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1954  and  represented  actual  obligations  and 
liabilities  of  the  Government,  but  which  did 
not  meet  the  new  standards  established  by 
section  1311. 

The  drafting  of  regulations  Implementing 
section  1311,  and  securing  of  Comptroller 
several  months.  Obligation  accounts  for 
General  approval  of  these  regulations  took 
military  assistance  were  brought  largely  into 
compliance  with  section  1311  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1955.  Errors,  which  admittedly 
affected  the  1954  obligation  balances,  have 
automatically  been  removed  by  the  process 
of  disbursement  and  the  application  of  the 
new  standards  in  the  certification  of  later 
obligation  balances. 

Also  the  size  of  unexpended  balances  in 
1954  was  in  part  responsible  for  executive 
branch  action  taken  in  the  summer  of  1955 
to  reduce  the  request  for  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1956,  and  reportedly  for  reductions  in 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1956  made  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Complete  information  about  unex¬ 
pended  balances,  obligated  or  unobligated, 
has  always  been  made  available  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  any  er¬ 
ror  in  1954  obligation  accounts  has  been 
taken  account  of  in  the  appropriation  of 
new  money.  Any  lapsing  of  funds  due  to 
the  application  of  more  stringent  standards 
in  the  definition  of  obligations  would  sim¬ 
ply  have  required  a  larger  appropriation  of 
new  funds,  or  reappropriation  of  unobli¬ 
gated  funds. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  there  is  the 
Comptroller  General’s  report,  which  un¬ 
derscored  that  United  States  military 
aid  objectives  in  many  allied  countries 
were  unrealistic  and  financially  un¬ 
sound.  I  have  here  the  opinion  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Twining  and  others,  men  of  com¬ 
petence  and  men  who  were  expert  in  the 
field.  They  ought  to  know  what  the 
score  is.  I  prefer  to  let  their  answer 
speak  for  them  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Question  CD  2:  His  report  underscored 
that  United  States  military  aid  objectives  in 
many  allied  countries  were  "unrealistic”  and 
financially  unsound. 

Answer:  The  objectives  to  which  the 
Comptroller  General’s  report  referred  are 
military  force  objectives. 

Force  objectives  are  the  military  force 
levels  of  allied  nations  that  the  United 
States  believes  desirable  to  be  developed  and 
maintained  to  contribute  to  United  States 
security  and  the  common  defense  of  the  free 
world.  These  force  objectives  do  not  com¬ 
mit  the  United  States  to  a  specific  or  even  a 
general  amount  of  military  assistance.  The 
degree  of  support  provided  through  MAP  and 
accomplishment  of  these  force  objectives 
vary,  depending  on  many  factors.  Force  ob¬ 
jectives  are  established  upon  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  are, 
at  the  point  of  time  when  they  are  ap¬ 
proved,  the  most  realistic  formulation  of 
military  objectives  that  can  be  made  by  the 
executive  branch. 

General  Twining  has  commented  on  the 
allegation  that  force  objectives  are  “finan¬ 
cially  Infeasible,”  as  follows; 
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"The  present  system  of  establishing  force 
objectives  and  furnishing  support  provides 
for  fiexibility  and  is  responsive  to  United 
States  strategic  planning.  Institution  of  a 
system  based  primarily  on  fiscal  considera¬ 
tions  would  tend  to  reverse  the  latter  ad¬ 
vantage  by  making  United  States  strategic 
planning  dependent  on  assistance  rendered 
Allied  Nations  to  an  unwarranted  degree.” 
(Hearings  on  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
p.  77.) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  charge  is  made 
that  the  country  sent  to  some  allies  more 
weapons  than  they  could  use,  and  failed 
to  “recapture”  the  weapons  for  alloca¬ 
tion  to  allies  suffering  a  shortage.  The 
answer  is  here.  Anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  need  only  examine  the  documenta¬ 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  on  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question  CD  3 :  It  further  stated  that  this 
country  sent  to  some  allies  more  weapons 
than  they  could  use  and  failed  to  “recapture” 
the  weapons  for  reallocation  to  allies  suffer¬ 
ing  a  shortage. 

Answer:  The  Comptroller  General’s  finding 
was  that  "comparatively  little  equipment 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States, 
is  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  furnished  has  been  recaptured 
and  redistributed  to  other  recipients.”  As 
the  Comptroller  General  pointed  out,  differ¬ 
ences  in  opinion  and  standards  as  to  when 
material  is  no  longer  needed  for  the  pui'poses 
for  which  it  was  imnished,  make  the  recov¬ 
ery  process  complex.  Nevertheless  steps 
have  been  taken  to  facilitate  and  increase 
recovery  of  excesses. 

DOD  has  provided  policy  direction  under 
DOD  Directive  No.  2110.4,  dated  December  7, 
1956,  for  redistribution  of  excess  MAP  prop¬ 
erty  which  has  been  reported  as  excess  to 
the  MAAG’s  by  the  foreign  country.  This  di¬ 
rective  calls  for  Increased  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  mAAG’s,  clarifies  and  supersedes  a 
1953  directive  on  this  subject,  and  revises  and 
strengthens  reporting  procedures. 

^he  new  programing  guidance  emphasizes 
that  items  will  not  be  programed  from  sup¬ 
ply  to  fulfill  deficiencies  in  one  military  der 
partment  of  recipient  countries  when  there 
are  excesses  in  the  same  items  in  other  mili¬ 
tary  departments. 

Where  necessary,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  amending  existing  agreements  with 
MAP  recipient  countries  so  that  additional 
information  can  be  obtained  on  excesses,  and 
to  set  forth  the  conditions  for  its  return  to 
United  States  control. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  respect  to  ques¬ 
tion  No.  4,  the  Comptroller  General 
stated  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  had 
failed  to  provide  adequate  accounting 
and  reporting  on  the  supply  and  delivery 
of  military  aid,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  our  military  aid  program  be  put  on 
an  austere  basis  within  the  demonstrated 
capability  and  willingness  of  the  reci¬ 
pients. 

Very  well.  Here  is  the  answer  from 
the  military.  It  will  speak  for  itself.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  mem¬ 
orandum  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question  CD  4:  The  Comptroller  General 
also  stated  that  the  Army  and  Air  Force  had 
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failed  to  provide  adequate  accounting  and 
reporting  on  the  supply  and  delivery  of  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  It  recommended  that  our  mili¬ 
tary  aid  program  must  be  put  on  an  austere 
basis  within  the  demonstrated  capability 
and  willingness  of  the  recipients. 

Answer:  The  Comptroller  General  has 
stated  that  his  oflBce’s  investigations  have 
revealed  no  evidence  of  fraud  or  misappro¬ 
priation  In  the  administration  of  the  military 
assstance  program.  The  Inadequancy  noted 
In  Army  and  Air  Force  accounting  and  re¬ 
porting  procedures  related  to  management 
control,  not  to  honesty  of  administration. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  with  General 
Accounting  Office  cooperation,  is  presently 
studying  alternate  recommendations  to 
change  the  point  at  which  transactions  are 
recorded  and  reported,  in  order  to  make  re¬ 
ports  more  useful  and  accurate.  Other  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  by  a  working  group 
established  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  (International  Security  Affairs)  have 
already  been  adopted.  For  example,  a  me¬ 
chanized  supply  report  is  being  designed 
which  will  eliminate  Inaccuracies  and  In¬ 
crease  timeliness. 

Military  assistance  is  presently  conceived 
on  an  austere  basis.  The  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral’s  statement  was  that  increased  efforts 
should  be  made  to  develop  annual  require¬ 
ments  on  an  austere  basis,  to  insure  that  the 
program  as  implemented  reflects  consistently 
the  conception  of  It  as  an  austere  program. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  programing  process  Involves  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  number  of  complex  factors, 
political,  financial,  and  economic,  as  well  as 
military,  w'hich  concern  several  agencies. 
There  have  been  Isolated  Instances  when  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  time  of  delivery  of  military 
assistance  Items  have  differed  from  what  was 
expected  when  the  program  was  planned  so 
that  deliveries  have  appeared  excessive  for 
an  austere  program.  Such  situations  have 
been  only  temporary,  however.  Furthermore, 
improvements  in  programing  procedures  and 
in  the  collection  of  information  on  the  basis 
of  which  programs  are  developed,  have  been 
made,  which  reduce  the  likelihood  of  such 
situations,  even  temporary,  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  various  ad¬ 
ditional  memoranda  on  a  number  of 
questions  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randa  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question  CD  5:  The  committee  .reported 
that  military  assistance  is  often  granted  for 
political  rather  than  strictly  military  rea¬ 
sons,  1.  e.,  large  sums  are  wasted  in  order 
to  feed  the  vanity  of  some  foreign  poli¬ 
ticians  and  keep  them  happy  rather  than  to 
strengthen  the  recipient  nations. 

Answer :  The  Mutual  Security  Act  provides 
that  “it  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
authorize  measures  in  the  common  defense, 
including  the  finishing  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  friendly  nations  and  international 
organizations  in  order  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  to  facilitate  the  effective 
participation  of  such  nations  In  arrange¬ 
ments  for  individual  and  collective  self  de¬ 
fense.”  Therefore,  in  order  to  promote 
United  States  foreign  policy  objectives  diplo¬ 
matic  and  political  considerations  are  taken 
into  account  in  all  military-assistance  plan¬ 
ning.  This  does  not  mean  that  these  con¬ 
siderations  often  dominate  and  outweigh 
military  considerations,  or  that  countries 
get  arms  which  might  not  be  able  to  furnish 
a  single  soldier  for  the  free-world  cause. 
It  does  mean  that  in  certain  special  cases 
military  aid  may  be  fiirnished  to  a  country 
even  though  its  military  forces  do  not  play 
a  significant  part  in  United  States  strategic 
planning.  , 


It  has  occasionally  been  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  support  for  forces  not  considered 
essential  by  the  United  States  In  order  to 
accomplish  certain  political  objectives  which 
override  strictly  military  considerations. 
Support  which  has  been  provided  primarily 
for  political  reasons  has  been  the  result  of 
commitments  made  on  a  government-to- 
government  level  through  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels. 

Question  CD  6;  Planes,  it  was  cited,  are 
delivered  without  anyone  to  fly  them,  motor 
vehicles  without  gasoline  to  run  them. 

Answer:  Military  assistance  programs  are 
based  upon  joint  planning  by  the  United 
States  and  recipient  countries.  Such  plan¬ 
ning  involves  the  phasing  of  United  States 
delivery  schedules  with  recipient  country  ac¬ 
tivities,  such  as  training,  required  to  make 
immediate  use  of  equipment  delivered.  In 
some  cases  plans  made  In  good  faith  fail  to 
materialize,  and  a  temporary  excess  of  United 
States  deliveries  may  result. 

For  example.  In  Japan,  aircraft  were  sched¬ 
uled  many  months  In  advance  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  dates  of  shipment  to  coincide  with  the 
planned  pilot  training  program.  Due  to 
slippage  in  the  country’s  pilot-training  pro¬ 
gram,  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  the  air¬ 
craft  In  storage.  Since  It  was  more  economi¬ 
cal  to  store  them  In  Japan  at  that  country’s 
expense  rather  than  to  store  them  In  the 
United  States,  the  aircraft  were  shipped  to 
Japan.  As  the  necessary  pilots  are  trained, 
the  aircraft  will  be  put  to  the  use  Intended. 

The  basis  of  the  allegation  that  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  are  delivered  without  gasoline  to  run 
them  is  not  known.  However,  POL  short¬ 
ages  have  been  a  very  real,  although  tempo¬ 
rary,  problem  in  many  countries  that  do  not 
have  sufficient  resources  to  maintain  their 
own  forces  without  the  benefit  of  outside 
assistance.  Where  such  deficiencies  exist,  we 
■work  with  our  allies  to  correct  such  short¬ 
ages  in  order  to  bring  their  forces  to  opti¬ 
mum  effectiveness.  In  some  Instances,  this 
may  require  United  States  grant-aid  assist¬ 
ance  for  POL,  while  in  other  cases  it  may 
require  increased  amounts  budgeted  for 
POL  products  by  the  recipient  country. 

Question  CD  7:  The  United  States  was 
charged  for  rental  of  $112  million  worth  of 
machine  tools  we  had  given  to  Great  Britain. 

Answer:  A  joint  Defense-State-General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  staff  group  was  established 
to  study  the  above  matter  as  well  as  the 
general  question  of  no  profits  and  visited 
Europe  during  the  period  January  15  to 
February  9,  1958.  In  its  report  it  was  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  United  States  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  Europe,  pursue  with  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  the  assessment 
of  past  charges  for  machine-tool  rentals  in¬ 
cluded  in  offshore-procurement  contract 
prices. 

Apart  from,  but  generally  associated  with, 
the  no-profits  subject,  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  propriety  of  allowing,  as  an  element 
of  cost  in  contracts  with  private  corpora¬ 
tions,  charges  for  payment  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  for  the  rental  of  Government-owned 
machine  tools  originally  provided  by  the 
United  States  under  an  earlier  aid  program. 
This  is  a  significant  problem  only  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Such  charges  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  United  Kingdom  Government 
accounting  practice  with  respect  to  all  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  machine  tools,  regardless  of 
source.  The  United  Kingdom  Government 
has  agreed  to  exclude  such  charges  from  all 
future  contracts  and  to  examine  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  determining  the  amount  of  such 
charges  in  past  contracts.  The  study  group' 
found  that  United  States  commander,  in 
chief,  European  Command,  Is  actively  par¬ 
ticipating  with  the  United  Kingdom  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  examination  and  concluded 
that  the  action  taken  by  commander  in  chief, 
European  Command,  to  date  is  sound  and 
should  be  continued. 

(The  above  is  set  forth  In  the  22d  re¬ 
port  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
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Operations,  H.  Rept.  No.  1610,  dated  April  16, 
1958.) 

Question  CD  8:  ’The  committee  learned 
that  a  given  country  may  receive  arms  funds 
even  though  it  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  a 
single  soldier  or  jet  pilot  should  war  come. 

Answer:  No  country  receives  arms  funds 
under  the  military  assistance  program. 
Funds  are  spent  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  mostly  In  the  United  States,  to  pur¬ 
chase  materiel  or  pay  for  services,  which  are 
furnished  in  kind  to  military  assistance 
recipients.  All  such  recipients  have  agreed 
and  are  able  to  use  the  assistance  furnished 
to  strengthen  tl)e  collective  security  of  the 
free  world.  In  no  case  has  equipment  been 
provided  without  the  assurance  that  it  will 
be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  intended. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
clude  these  remarks  pretty  much  as  I 
began.  We  honored  the  Unknown 
Soldier  of  Woi’ld  War  n  and  the  Un¬ 
known  Soldier  of  the  Korean  conflict  in 
the  rotunda.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow  citizens  paid  homage  to 
their  memoi*y  for  the  sacrifices  they 
made  for  the  Republic. 

Included  among  those  hundreds  of 
thousands  were  many  fine  young  Amer¬ 
icans.  In  line  with  my  puzzling  over  the 
question,  who  could  help  but  wonder 
whether  one  of  them  might  become  the 
fourth  Unknown  Soldier.  There  Is  upon 
this  generation  a  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility  to  leave  nothing  undone  within  the 
realm  of  reason  to  make  sure  that  such 
awful  things  do  not  recur. 

We  hope  that  the  three  Unknown 
Soldiers  who  sleep  in  peace  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  Potomac  may  not  have 
to  be  joined  by  a  fourth  young  American 
in  our  generation  or  some  subsequent 
generation.  To  prevent  such  an  event, 
we  must  reexamine  evei*y  component  of 
our  strength.  Not  the  least  of  those 
components  are  those  who  are  willing  to 
associate  with  us,  who  are  willing  to 
offer  their  manpower  if  we  are  willing 
to  contribute  a  little  of  that  with  which 
the  Lord  has  blessed  this  country,  to  put 
weapons  in  their  hands.  It  is  not  asking 
too  much. 

This  Chamber  will  fairly  resound 
with  discussion  to  the  effect  that  thus 
far  we  have  spent  $54.8  billion  on  this 
program  in  10  years.  That  would  aver¬ 
age  about  $5  Vi  billion  a  year.  In  the 
last  year  of  'World  War  II,  when  I  was 
a  member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee — and  the  Record  will  bear 
me  out — we  appropriated  $114  billion  to 
prosecute  that  conflict.  One  hundred 
fourteen  billion  dollars  is  twice  as  much 
as  the  entire  cost  of  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  10-year  period.  We  appro¬ 
priated  twice  as  much  in  a  single  year 
for  weapons  of  destruction  as  we  have 
spent  on  this  pi-ogram. 

If,  within  the  frame  of  that  equation, 
there  are  those  who  think  that  money 
was  misspent,  I  have  no  answer.  I  have 
been  criticized  freely.  I  have  been  ma¬ 
ligned,  and  nearly  every  condign  impli¬ 
cation  has  been  flung  at  me  at  one  time 
or  another.  It  has  been  said  that  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  that  I  have  “weas- 
eled.”  It  may  be  so.  But  Mr.  President, 
I  have  never  weasled  and  I  have  never 
changed  my  mind  with  respect  to  one 
thing,  and  that  is  a  conviction  and  a 
principle  which  I  brought  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1933.  I  have  neither  forsaken  nor 
abandoned  it  since  that  time. 
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I  refer  to  my  devotion  to  an  ultimate 
cause,  the  cause  of  peace,  the  ultimate 
cause  which  I  think  we  must  finally 
achieve  through  a  reconstruction  of  in¬ 
dividual  thinking  in  order  to  create  a 
new  social  order  in  the  world.  Pend¬ 
ing  that  happy  result,  we  should  main¬ 
tain  our  strength,  because  it  begets  re¬ 
spect;  and  in  that  framework  of  re¬ 
spect  we  should  have  associated  with  us 
some  peoples  on  the  perimeter  of  free¬ 
dom  who  are  willing  to  offer  their  young 
men  if  we  will  spend  money  for  and 
send  them  some  weapons.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  ask. 

If  we  put  the  question  up  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  father,  the  American  mother,  the 
American  wife,  the  American  sweetheart, 
or  the  American  young  man  whose  life 
must  necessarily  be  completely  distorted 
if  he  must  go  into  uniform  and  be  hauled 
to  some  far  off  battlefield  if  we  should 
be  embroiled  in  a  conflict — which  God 
forbid — I  think  they  will  understand  on 
which  side  of  the  equation  to  stand. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  to  support  the 
bill.  I  do  not  know  about  the  amend¬ 
ments.  I  understand  there  will  be  about 
25  amendments.  Perhaps  not  all  of 
them  will  be  offered.  I  shall  evaluate 
every  one  of  them  from  the  standpoint 
of  whether  or  not  it  would  continue  to 
make  this  a  program  devoted  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  survival  of  this,  the  greatest, 
finest,  freest  Republic  on  God’s  footstool. 
If  the  amendments  meet  that  test,  I  am 
ready  to  support  them.  If  they  do  not, 
I  am  ready  to  stand  up  and  oppose  them, 
and  vote  to  defeat  them. 

With  that,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  With  respect  to 
House  bill  12181,  the  unfinished  business, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  which  strikes  out 
everything  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserts  a  substitute. 

Under  the  Senate  precedents  the  sub¬ 
stitute  is  considered,  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  as  the  original  text.  There¬ 
fore  any  amendment  thereto  is  in  the 
first  degree^  and  is  therefore  itself  sub¬ 
ject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  order  to  make  sure 
that  we  be  sure  what  will  be  included, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  is  regarded,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  amendment,  as  original  text,  so 
that  any  amendment  to  it  will  be  in  the 
first  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  imderstanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  my  understanding 
correct,  that  the  new  language  includes 
the  Kennedy  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  in¬ 
cludes  everything  that  is  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment:  and  the  Chair  is  not 
advised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  amendment  is  in  the  committee 


amendment.  The  Chair  understands 
that  it  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  it 
is  in  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  reserve 
decision  on  this  question  until  those  who 
have  a  particular  interest  in  it,  includ¬ 
ing  our  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  Knowland]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  can  be 
present.  They  have  indicated  to  me  that 
they  would  not  care  particularly  to  con¬ 
sent  to  the  committee  amendment  until 
they  had  a  better  understanding  of  what 
was  intended  with  respect  to  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  amendment.  I  understand  that  it 
can  be  stricken  by  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  at  this 
point  nothing  has  been  agreed  to.  At 
the  suggestion  of  the  Parliamentarian 
the  Chair  made  the  preceding  statement 
to  clarify  the  parliamentary  status. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  we  were  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  agree  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  putting  no  question  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  this  time;  but  since  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  about  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  it 
seemed  advisable  to  the  Parliamentarian 
and  the  Chair  that  the  exact  parlia¬ 
mentary  status  should  be  stated  by  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  34, 
beginning  with  line  12,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  down  through  line  21  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  military  assistance,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  of  section 
103  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  sentences  to 

section  105  (b)  (4) :  “The  President  an¬ 

nually  shall  review  such  findings  and  shall 
determine  whether  military  assistance  is 
necessary.  Internal  security  requirements 
shall  not  normally  be  the  basis  for  military 
assistance  programs  to  American  republics.” 

On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  22, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  down  through 
line  2  on  page  35  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  defense  support.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of 
section  131  and  substituting  the  following: 

“(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


June  If. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum.  It  is  my  intention 
to  have  a  live  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  tho 
Senator  from  Wiscofisin  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  that 


purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPKIER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

,  The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 


names; 

Aiken 

Allott 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Bush 

Byrd 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case,  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Prear 

Gore 

Green 


Hayden 

Hennings 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Jenner 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Knowland 

Kuchel 

Danger 

Lausche 

Magnuson 

Malone 

Mansfield 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin,  Pa. 

McClellan 

McNamara 


Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Payne 

Proxmire 

Purtell 

Revercomb 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Smathers 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Watkins 

Williams 

Yarborough 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators'  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O ’Mahoney] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mi\  Ives],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Potter],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  my  amendment 
which  is  lettered  “B.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  desires  to  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  question  of  agree¬ 
ing  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  now,  so  that  all  Senators 
may  be  on  notice? 

Mr.  PRQXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  my  amendment  lettered  "B,” 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  farther  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  me  in¬ 
quire  how  long  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  expects  to  discuss 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  less  than  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  all  Senators  to 
be  on  notice  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  discussion  of  the  amendment,  there 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  agreeing  to  it;  and  we  hope  the 
vote  will  be  reached  at  a  reasonably 
early  hour. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  was  offered  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey]. 

A  similar  amendment  was  offered  last 
year  and  was  accepted  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  but  failed  of  adoption  in  the 
House. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  place 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
imder  the  Defense  budget.  The  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  affect  in  substance  the 
foreign  aid  program  or  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  this  change  is  extremely  important 
for  the  future  of  our  military  assistance 
program  and  for  economic  aid,  too. 

First,  I  should  like  to  establish  the 
fact  that  this  amendment  is  desired  by 
the  administration.  I  quote  first  the 
Secretaiy  of  Defense,  Mr.  McElroy,  in 
reply  to  a  question  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  asked  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question: 

Last  year  the  administration  asked  for 
continuing  authorization  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  defense  support  so  that  appro¬ 
priations  could  be  included  in  a  separate 
title  of  the  Department  of  Defense  appro¬ 
priations  bill. 

No  such  request  was  _  made  this  year. 
What  led  the  administration  to  change  its 
mind  on  this  point? 

Secretary  McElroy.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  administration  changed  its  mind.  This 
is  a  matter  of  tactics.  It  was  proposed  last 
year.  We  would  favor  it  now.  But  since 
it  was  turned  down  last  year,  it  seemed  to 
us  not  appropriate  to  raise  the  question 
again.  It  seemed  to  be  simply  raising  time 
after  time  a  question  which  presumably 
the  Congress  had  settled  contrary  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  view.  We  would  say  again, 
however.  Senator,  that  this  is  of  sufficiently 
vital  lmp)ortance  in  our  judgment  in  our 
overall  military  position  around  the  world 
that  we  Would  be  very  glad  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  to  include  it  in  the  De¬ 
fense  budget,  and  to  defend  it  as  part  of 
that  budget. 

In  the  second  place,  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
also  thinks  *this  amendment  should  be 
approved.  I  will  quote  the  reply  which 
Secretary  Dulles  made  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Smith].  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
asked  this  question: 

Mr.  Dulles,  when  Secretary  McElroy  was 
here,  he  testified  that  he  would  favor  a  con¬ 
tinuing  authorization  for  military  assistance 


and  defense  support,  as  was  requested  by 
the  administration  last  year.  The  admin¬ 
istration  did  not  renew  that  request  this 
year.  Was  that  because  there  was  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  last  year  in  the  Congress? 

Secretary  Dulles.  It  was  because.  Senator, 
there  was  opposition,  and  that  opposition 
seemed  to  be  so  formidable  that  it  was 
something  to  which  the  administration  felt 
it  had  to  pay  heed  because  it  did  not  seem 
likely  that  the  views  which  nrevalled  last 
year  would  change  this  year.  * 

Personally,  I  think  that  at  least  the  item 
of  military  assistance  had  better  be  under 
a  continuing  authorization  in  the  Defense 
budget,  but  there  seemed  to  be  such  op¬ 
position  to  that  that  we  did  not  attempt  to 
ask  for  it  again  this  year. 

My  final  witness  is  Mr.  Dillon,  of  the 
Defense  Department,  who  made'  this 
statement: 

The  military-assistance  program  here  is  a 
direct  part— is  directly  connected  with  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
feel  it  is  an  Integral  part  of  their  budget,  at 
least  of  their  planning,  and  if  they  do  not 
have  these  funds,  they  would  have  to  make 
other  provisions  which  would  be  much  more 
expensive  in  their  own  military  planning. 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  in  its  own  very  excellent 
report  on  the  bill,  justifies,  in  veiT  large 
part,  the  two-thirds  of  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  that  constitutes  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  defense  support  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  its  military  value. 

It  seems  to  me  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  as 
well  as  by  other  Senators,  in  support  of 
foreign  aid  have  in  very  large  part 
boiled  down  to  the  enormous  importance 
of  such  aid  to  the  defense  of  .this  coim- 
try. 

It  certainly  is  more  honest  to  the 
American  people  if  we  tell  them  that  is 
the  purpose  of  military  assistance,  and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  defense  support, 
which,  of  course,  is  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  have  military  assistance.  Also, 
it  puts  om’  foreign  economic  aid  into 
proper  dimensions.  There  is  virtually  a 
$4  billion  request  from  the  administra¬ 
tion,  and  $1,300  million  of  that  request 
is  really  for  economic  assistance.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  American  people  can  under¬ 
stand  that.  I  think  they  are  confused 
by  a  most  unfortunate  bookkeeping  sys¬ 
tem  which  is  in  effect  in  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  offering  the  amendment, 
which'  I  think  is  a  good  one,  and  which 
I  think  should  be  adopted. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  in  the 
testimony  given  by  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  Defense  McElroy, 
and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs,  Mr.  Douglas  Dillon,  they 
all  said,  when  asked  the  question,  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  Defense  budget.  The 
Senate  last  year  thought  it  should  be; 
but  because  of  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  the  Senate  action,  it  was 
felt  unwise  at  this  time  to  press  the 
issue. 

As"  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  2 
years  ago  85  percent  of  the  entire  for¬ 


eign-aid  program  was  in  military  aid 
and  defense  support.  This  year  I  think 
the  figure,  on  the  basis  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  request,  is  67  percent  of  the 
entire  foreign-aid  request.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country 
if  the  people  really  understood  what 
foreign  aid  is;  that  67  percent  of  the 
appropriation  goes  into  the  field  of  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  defense  support,  and  that 
the  other  33  percent  goes  into  economic 
aid  and  aid  related  to  things  economi¬ 
cal.  If  we  could  get  military  aid  and 
defense  support  into  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  foreign- 
aid  program  into  the  Department  of 
State,  and  liquidate  ICA,  I  think  we 
would  be  doing  the  administration  a 
favor.  We  would  have  a  better  and 
more  efficient  and  more  businesslike 
operation,  and  we  would  have  miUtary 
aid  and  defense  support  where  it  be¬ 
longs,  and  economic  assistance  in  the 
State  Department,  where  it  belongs. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  get  rid  of 
an  agency  for  which  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  need.  These  two  factors, 
the  economic  and  military  factors,  can, 
should,  and  must  be  administered  re¬ 
spectively — if  not  this  year,  certainly 
eventually — by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  Department  of  State. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  I  am  in 
wholehearted  accord  with  his  proposal, 
and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the 
Senate  be  in  order,  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana,  who  is  such  an  out¬ 
standing  expert  on  foreign  relations  and 
who  has  had  such  an  extensive  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  judge  how  the  program  can 
best  be  administered. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  indeed 
more  competent  to  judge  the  military 
aspects  of  the  program.  This  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  program.  It  involves  tanks  and 
planes.  It  involves  the  paying  of  sol¬ 
diers,  in  some  cases  in  foreign  countries. 
It  is  a  military  program  and  not  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  our  State  Department. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  is  certainly  in  a  far  better  position 
to  defend  the  program  on  the  basis  on 
which  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  de¬ 
fended;  that  is,  as  a  program  in  the 
interest  of  the  defense  of  America. 

I  should ‘like  to  say,  finally,  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  should  be  made  to 
justify  the  program  in  terms  of  its  own 
needs.  There  have  been  some  very  elo¬ 
quent  and  persuasive  statements  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  about  how  much 
less  expensive  it  is  to  have  a  soldier 
from  South  Korea  or  from  some  other 
allied  country  help  to  defend  us.  I 
think  that  is  correct,  but  I  believe  it  is 
an  evaluation  which  cannot  be  made  by 
people  in  the  State  Department,  no 
matter  how  competent.  That  evalua¬ 
tion  must  be  made  by  a  military  expert. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
such  a  procedure  would  permit  foreign 
aid  to  be  defended  as  it  should  be  de¬ 
fended.  It  seems  to  me  we  would  there¬ 
by  eliminate  much  of  the  accusation 
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against  the  foreign  aid  program  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  a  giveaway  program,  that 
we  are  “Uncle  Sap”  or  “Uncle  Sugar.” 
It  would  then  be  possible  for  us  to  have 
the  kind  of  foreign  aid  program  we  need. 

So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned, 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  we  are 
considering  an  extremely  important 
amendment.  The  amendment  would 
not  change  the  substance  of  the  bill  at 
all.  The  amendment  would  simply  make 
it  far  easier  in  the  future  to  defend  the 
foreign  aid  program  as  it  should  be  de¬ 
fended,  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
W'ho  is  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sm-e  before 
we  finish  the  opponents  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  heard.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  in  the  administration  or  of  any¬ 
one  in  private  life  who  has  said  he 
would  oppose  the  amendment.  I  am 
sm-e  the  opponents  of  the  amendment 
will  be  heard  in  the  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  LANGER.  In  the  testimony, 
W’hich  the  Senator  has  before  him,  was 
any  opposition  demonstrated? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  could  find  no  op¬ 
position  set  forth  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MORTON  and  Mr.  CARROLL  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  normally  be  inclined  to  follow  the 
committee  recommendation  in  such  a 
matter.  In  1954  I  started  this  program 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  worked 
for  it  unsuccessfully  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  tour  of  duty,  in  which 
time  I  had  some  responsibility  for  put¬ 
ting  the  program  through  the  Congress. 

I  shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am  sorry  the 
matter  was  not  worked  out  in  commit¬ 
tee.  I  feel  such  an  approach  is  long 
overdue.  I  think  it  is  the  only  way 
properly  to  present  the  whole  pictui'e  to 
the  American  people. 

All  of  us  know  that  when  we  go  home 
we  hear  people  talk  about  $4  billion 
worth  of  foreign  aid  when  actually,  as 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans¬ 
field]  has  pointed  out,  some  $2.8  billion 
of  the  money  is  military  assistance, 
which  is  primarily  in  the  interest  of  de¬ 
fending  the  United  States.  That  is  a 
significant  point  we  must  make  plain  to 
the  American  people,  who  should  under¬ 
stand  it. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
know  I  shall  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky;  and  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  advocating  in  substance  such 
legislation  as  this  for  a  number  of  years. 
During  the  past  2  or  3  years  I  offered  a 
similar  provision  as  an  amendment  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  the  idea  that  mili¬ 
tary  appropriations  and  military  assist¬ 


ance,  whether  to  be  used  in  the  United 
States  or  on  foreign  soil,  should  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  military.  The  money  ought 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  military  serv¬ 
ices.  The  military  services  ought  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  money. 

A  year  ago  the  administration  was  in 
favor  of  such  a  proposal.  I  did  not  offer 
the  amendment  in  the  committee  this 
year  for  -the  reason  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  did  not  advocate  it.  If  I  re¬ 
member  coiTectly,  the  administration 
did  not  necessarily  oppose  the  provision, 
but  simply  did  not  advocate  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Congress  turned  down 
the  request  last  year.  I  believe  my 
memory  is  correct  in  that  respect. 

I  feel  that  a  much  better  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  had  and  that  we  will  all  be 
much  better  off  if  we  permit  the  military 
to  handle  the  military  affairs  of  this 
Nation,  of  course  under  the  supervision 
of  the  President  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  President  is  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  the  military  take  their  or¬ 
ders  from  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
respect  to  those  matters  which  have  to 
do  with  his  office,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  I  haye  been 
a  fii-m  believer  in  this  sort  of  procedure 
for  many,  many  years. 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  not  quite  un¬ 
derstand  about  the  amendment,  but 
perhaps  it  can  be  cleared  up  in  confer¬ 
ence  or  later.  I  refer  to  this  provision: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

I  think  we  hormally  prefer  to  appro¬ 
priate  specific  sums  for  the  military,  and 
not  use  the  phraseology  “sums  as  may 
be  necessary.”  I  think  we  always  have 
set  forth  specific  amounts.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  that  portion  of  the 
amendment,  but  I  am  hopeful  it  is  all 
right  as  it  is  written,  and  that  if  it  is  not 
the  language  can  be  perfected  in  con¬ 
ference.  I  would  much  prefer  to  appro¬ 
priate  specific  amounts  to  the  military, 
rather  than  to  have  the  amount  left  open 
as  it  is  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  brings  up  a  subject 
which  is  familiar  to  this  body.  Last  year 
in  the  mutual-security  bill  the  commit¬ 
tee  recommended,  and  the  Senate  ap¬ 
proved,  a  much  less  drastic  amendment 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  That  provision  called  for  a  2-year 
authorization  for  appropriation  for  both 
military  assistance  and  defense  support. 
However,  the  amendment  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  see 
little  purpose  to  be  served  by  asking  the 
House  to  accept  a  much  more  drastic 
amendment  on  this  subject  now. 

An  amendment  identical  with  this  one 
was  considered  at  length  during  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  markup  of  this  bill  and  was  re¬ 
jected.  The  committee  rejected  the 
amendment  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  amendment  would  authorize 
unlimited  appropriations  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  and  defense  support.  The  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  annual  review  of  the 
amounts  for  such  programs  by  commit¬ 


tees  charged  with  foreign-policy  respon¬ 
sibility  is  necessary  for  the  program. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  make 
permanent  authorizations  for  appropria¬ 
tions  for  military  assistance  and  defense 
support.  The  committee  feels  strongly 
that  the  question  of  the  continuation  of 
these  programs  should  be  restudied  an¬ 
nually. 

Third,  the  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  annual  opportunity  for  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  ascertain  the 
effectiveness  of  these  two  military  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  mutual-security  program 
and  the  proportionate  effort  which  this 
country  should  put  into  the  military  part 
of  the  program  compared  with  the  non¬ 
military  part. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
would  result  in  the  weakening  of  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  insure 
that  the  conduct  of  our  military  pro¬ 
grams  overseas  is  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  reasons 
why  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  already  rejected  this  amendment, 
and  I  have  restated  them  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  also  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  arguments  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  but  I  reiterate  for 
the  Record  that  this  particular  proposal 
was  passed  upon  by  the  Senate  last  year. 
It  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and,  as  I 
recall,  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate. 

The  question  has  been  raised  that  last 
year  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  was  responsible  for  killing  this  pro¬ 
posal.  I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
House  committee  report  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958,  the  measure  which 
is  now  under  consideration.  I  read  from 
page  14: 

vn.  Separation  of  Military  From 
Economic  Assistance 

Although  the  hill  reported  Includes  au¬ 
thorizations  for  both  military  and  economic 
assistance,  the  committee  questions  whether 
the  practice  of  including  the  provision  of 
military  aid  in  the  same  legislation  as  that 
providing  economic  assistance  and  technical 
cooperation  should.be  continued  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  supplying  of  arms  and  military 
equipment  to  our  allies  is  based  on  consid¬ 
erations  and  involves  decisions  which  differ 
in  important  respects  from  those  relating  to 
providing  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations. 
The  separation  of  the  program  into  its  two 
major  components  should  facilitate  an  in¬ 
formed  evaluation  by  the  public  and  the 
Congress  of  the  different  elements  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  argued  that  the  linking  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  technical  cooperation  with  a 
military  program  detracts  from  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  our  nonmilitary  operations  in  certain 
areas. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
Executive  initiate  a  new  study  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  bringing  in  separate  bills  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  foreign  nations  and  for  economic 
assistance.  There  are  difficult  technical  prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  policy  considerations  in¬ 
volved.  In  anticipation  of  further  recom¬ 
mendations  on  this  subject,  the  committee 
contemplates  an  Independent  examination 
of  the  issues  and  problems  involved. 

As  a  step  in  the  direction  here  recom¬ 
mended,  the  committee  this  year  has  changed 
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the.  title  headings  of  the  act  In  order  to 
separate  more  clearly  the  provisions  dealing 
with  military  assistance  from  those  dealing 
with  economic  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  has  stated,  on  the  basis 
of  questions  raised  in  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McElroy,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  Douglas  Dillon,  have  all  indi¬ 
cated  their  approval  of  and  their  inter¬ 
est  in  this  provision. 

As  I  recall,  the  Senate  voted  $300,000 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  2*4  years  ago  to  midertake  an 
investigation  of  the  aid  program.  One  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
was  the  separation  of  military  aid  and 
defense  support  from  the  economic  as¬ 
pects  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  This 
the  Senate,  both  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor,  tried  to  accomplish,  but,  of 
course,  the  provision  was  knocked  out 
last  year  because  of  action  by  the 
House. 

I  think  this  is  a  vital  and  necessary 
amendment.  I  express  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  agreed  to.  At  the  present  time 
99  percent  of  the  administration  of  the 
militai’y  assistance  and  defense  support 
program  is  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Defense  Department  itself.  There  is  a 
little  policy  guidance  from  the  director 
of  the  ICA,  and  I  assume,  now,  from  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

When  we  go  home  to  explain  foreign 
aid  to  our  constituents,  they  have  the 
idea  that  this  is  economic  foreign  aid, 
and  it  is  difficult,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  said,  to  get  across  to  them 
the  idea  that  for  a  good  many  years  85 
percent  of  the  entire  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  was  in  the  field  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  defense  support.  This  year  67 
percent  of  the  entire  appropriation  asked 
is  in  the  field  of  militai-y  assistance  and 
defense  support. 

I  hope  that  not  only  will  the  Senate 
accept  this  particular  amendment,  but 
at  the  same  time  take  two  further  steps. 
The  second  steps  would  be  to  transfer 
to  the  Department  of  State  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  program;  and  the  third  step 
would  be  to  liquidate  ICA,  so  that  the 
two  departments  charged  with  admin¬ 
istration  of  foreign  policy  and  defense 
matters  would  have  direct  and  unchal¬ 
lenged  control  of  these  programs,  which 
are  vital,  which  are  needed,  and  which  I 
think  should  be  considered  on  the  basis 
of  their  own  merits,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  being  intertwined,  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment  as  it  is  now 
worded.  I  would  see  no  objection  to 
placing  the  military  hardware  under  the 
control  of  and  within  the  appropriations 
of  the  Department  of  Defense;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  place  in 
the  Defense  Department  both  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  and  defense  support  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  program  for  economic  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  countiT  with  which  we 
happen  to  have  a  military  alliance, 
eliminating  any  control  by  the  ICA  and 
the  Department  of  State.  In  the  future 
neither  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 


tee,  which  has  direct  responsibility  in 
this  fleld,  nor  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee,  would  have  anything  to  say 
about  continuing  appropriations  for 
hardware  items  and  defense  suppoi't. 
Those  subjects  wouid  come  directly  be¬ 
fore  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
think  such  a  course  would  involve  a  great 
loss  of  important  influence  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  programs,  but  it  would  also 
result  in  a  great  weakening  of  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

With  respect  to  foreign  policy, -the 
hand  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
strengthened  if  he  is  able  to  deal  directly 
with  Spain  or  Iran  in  administering  these 
programs,  instead  of  having  them  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Strengthening  the  hand  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  influences  the  policy  of  those 
countries. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  amendment 
changed  so  that  the  actual  hardwai’e 
would  come  under  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  That  is  dealt  with  by  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  the  first  page  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  believe  that  the  language  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  page  of  the  amendment  is  already 
in  the  bill.  The  language  on  page  2  of 
the  amendment  is  the  same  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  found  on  page  34  of  the 
bill,  beginning  in  line  17,  and  including 
section  4,  dealing  with  defense  support, 
which  includes  surplus  agricultm'al  com¬ 
modities,  raw  materials,  fuel,  machinery 
and  equipment,  other  industrial  com¬ 
modities,  and  cash  transactions.  To 
place  such  programs  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  an4  not  under  the  ICA 
and  the  Department  of  State  would  be  a 
mistake. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  would  accept  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  language  on  page  2,  retaining 
the  language  on  page  1,  placing  the  ac¬ 
tual  hardware  under  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  not  under  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  inasmuch  as  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered - 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
even  by-  unanimous  consent  such  a 
change  could  not  be  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  agreeable 
to  the  idea  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  may  he  himself  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  amendment 
be  modified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules*  that  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  may  modify  his  own  amendment 
by  unanimous  consent.  He  may  request 
unanimous  consent  for  modification  of 
his  own  amendment,  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  veiT  strongly  that  the  amendment 
as  it  is  written  is  the  amendment  which 
should  be  adopted.  Because  I  feel  that 
defense  support  is  still  a  part  of  our  de¬ 
fense  effort,  and  is  required  only  because 
we  have  the  military  hardware,  and  be¬ 
cause  that  program  is  completely  jus¬ 


tifiable  as  an  adjunct  of  the  military 
department,  I  think  the  case  for  having 
the  defense  support  program  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
vei-y  strong. 

However,  I  recognize  the  very  deep 
understanding,  wisdom,  and  sincerity  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  get  something  out  of  this  effort. 
Therefore,  with  extreme  reluctance,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  by  striking  out  section  4, 
which  embraces  lines  10  to  17  on  page  2 
of  the  aipendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fi-om  Wisconsin  will  have  to 
clarify  the  amendment  he  desires  to 
propose,  so  that  the  Chair  may  put  the 
question  on  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CAPEHART  rose. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  will  object. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Vote! 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Was  this  amendment 
considered  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  was. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  was  the  position 
of  the  Department  of  State? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  committee  took 
a  position  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  was  offered  in  a  similar  form 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield].  I  do  not  know  what  the 
position  of  the  Department  of  State  was. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  may 
I  answer  that  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  They  took  no  posi¬ 
tion.  They  were  not  asked  for  any 
statement;  neither  were  they  opposed  to 
it.  A  year  ago  they  had  asked  for  the 
same  thing  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  now  advocating. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  took  no  posi¬ 
tion,  but  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McElroy,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Dulles,  and  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs,  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
indicated  approval  of  the  amendment 
and  said  in  so  many  words  that  the  rea¬ 
son  they  did  not  ask  for  it  this  year  was 
because  of  the  action  of  the  House  last 
year. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  in  any  way  limit  the 
powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  ex¬ 
ercising  his  role  in  foreign  affairs? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  my  opinion,  it 
would  not,  because,  as  I  said  before,  at 
the  present  time  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  is  exercising  at  least  99  percent 
control  and  management  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  with  a  little  guidance  from  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  or  from  Mr.  Smith,  the 
Director  of  the  ICA. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  would  it  mean  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  have  ex¬ 
clusive  control  over  matters  which  re- 
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late  to  military  aid  programs  in  foreign 
countries? 

Mr,  MANSFIEIZ).  Yes,  indeed,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  that  almost  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  to  the  extent  of  99  percent. 
They  told  us  year  in  and  year  out  that 
when  they  spend  in  this  way  $1,  it 
is  the  equivalent  of  $6  spent  from  our 
own  defense  budget. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  an  issue  arose — as 
undoubtedly  it  would,  regarding  military 
aid — which  bore  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  another  coun¬ 
try,  would  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  have  final  and 
conclusive  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  have  the  general  say  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  have  the  final  say. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  say 
today,  without  question,  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  would  have  the  final  de¬ 
cision? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  loath  to  make 
any  answer  with  the  expression  “without 
question”  in  it.  However,  certainly  un¬ 
der  our  Constitution  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  the  personal  agent  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy.  In  my  opinion  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  kind  we  are  discussing,  inso¬ 
far  as  it  affected  foreign  policy — and 
certainly  this  does — the  final  say  would 
be  lodged  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  I 
see  on  the  floor  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton!  .  He  has  served 
in  the  Department  of  State,  and  has  had 
long  experience  in  this  field.  I  believe 
he  would  be  better  qualified  to  answer 
the  Senator’s  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Constitution,  of 
course,  provides  that  the  President  shall 
conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  Secretaiy  of  State  is  the 
President’s  agent.  Therefore  it  seems  to 
me  that  whatever  the  result  on  this 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
the  final  say  and  judgment.  However  I 
believe  the  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  increase  the  influence  of  the  mili- 
tai*y  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations, 
and  in  practice  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  issue  which 
worries  me.  My  colleague  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  served  in  the  State  Department, 
and  I  have  the  highest  regard  for  his 
judgment.  However,  I  am  worried  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  that,  as  I  understand  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  subject  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am 
personally  supporting  the  position  of  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  the 
amendment  would  have  a  tendency  to 
do  what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
feels  it  would;  namely,  at  least  throw 
some  doubt — and  there  may  be  some 
honest  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point — on  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 


Secondly,  for  the  reason  stated  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  it  would  tend  to  remove  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
an  annual  review  of  the  program.  I  be¬ 
lieve  Congress  itself  should  have  such 
right  of  review.  For .  these  reasons  I 
shall  vote  against  the  amendment  and 
support  the  position  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green.] 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  a  practical  matter, 
there  is  a  real  relationship  between  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  in  the 
formation  and  implementation  of  this 
entire  program,  as  my.  colleague  well 
knows.  Many  of  the  decisions  which  are 
made  in  this  field  are  made  at  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  level,  of  course.  I  believe 
it  should  be  the  primary  function  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  influence  of  the  military  increased 
in  this  area,  although  they  must  have  a 
substantial  influence  in  it.  I  would  hope 
that  the  balance  could  be  maintained  as 
it  is  now,  in  connection  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  two.  The  reason  I  favor 
such  a  program  is  that  I  believe  we 
would  get  the  whole  subject  into  a  much 
clearer  light  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
to  the  benefit  of  the  program.  For  that 
reason  I  have  favored  some  such  plan, 
and  I  did  so  when  I  was  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
marks  of  my  colleague,  and  friend. 
Without  having  had  a  chance  to  hear  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  however,  there  are  several  points 
which  concern  me.  One  is  the  question 
I  raised  a  few  moments  ago  and  which 
the  minority  leader  has  also  raised. 
While  the  constitutional  power  to  con¬ 
duct.  foreign  relations  is  clearly  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  agent 
of  the  President,  nevertheless  the 
amendment  would,  without  question,  in¬ 
crease  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
military  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 

A  second  point,  which  I  believe  is  of 
material  importance  is  that  if  the  two 
programs  are  separated  there  will  be 
more  and  more  pressure  brought  against 
continuing  the  economic  side.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  very  good  argument;  but 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  considered,  for 
many  support  our  aid  program  because 
of  its  military  side. 

There  is  one  other  problem  we  are 
confronted  with  in  our  conduct  of  for¬ 
eign  relations.  Many  people,  here  and 
abroad,  believe  our  policy  is  directed  too 
strongly  toward  the  military  side.  If  we 
place  greater  jurisdiction  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  inevitably  more  and 
more  people  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  sent  into  other  countries 
and  there  will  be  pressm’es  for  larger  de¬ 
fense  installations  abroad.  Under  such 
circumstances  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  weight  of  the  military  in  our  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  policy  will  be  increased. 
For  these  reasons  I  believe  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  not  be  pressed  at  this  time. 
It  needs  further  study. 


I  have  great  respect  for  the  opinion 
of  my  colleague — but  without  further 
consideration  I  would  not  want  to  vote 
for  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  quite  imderstand  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
administration,  with  the  same  President 
and  the  same  Secretary  of  State,  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  proposal.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  knew  what  they  were  doing  a  year 
ago,  or  they  would  not  have  made  their 
proposal  a  year  ago.  They  did  not  advo¬ 
cate  it  again  this  year  for  the  reason 
that  Congress  had  turned  it  down  last 
year. 

They  did  not  ask  for  it.  The  House 
was  adamant,  and  they  did  not  ask  for 
it.  Otherwise,  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  heard  no 
testimony  from  anyone  that  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  it  this  year. 

I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  make  foreign  policy  would 
be  lessened.  The  President  is  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  conducts  the  Defense  Establish¬ 
ment;  and  under  the  Constitution  he 
handles  all  foreign  affairs.  Regardless 
of  how  these  matters  may  be  shuffled,  as 
to  who  controls  this  or  that,  under  the 
Constitution  the  President  of  the 
United  States  runs  it  all.  He  can  desig¬ 
nate  the  departments  which  will  operate 
the  programs,  if  he  wishes  to. 

I  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
a  distinction  between  military  operations 
at  home  and  military  aid  in  foreign 
countries.  I  think  the  appropriation 
should  be  made  to  the  military.  It 
ought  to  be  included  in  one  budget,  so 
that  we  can  see  exactly  what  the  amount 
is.  The  idea  of  having  a  part  of  the 
military  budget  located  in  one  place  and 
a  part  of  it  somewhere  else  is  not  sound. 
I  have  been  an  advocate  of  this  very 
proposal  for  many  years. 

In  my  State  I  have  said  many  times 
that  the  people  are  willing  to  appropri¬ 
ate  whatever  money  is  necessary  to  de¬ 
fend  the  United  States.  They  are  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  it  to  the  Defense  Establish¬ 
ment  and  to  the  Commander  in  Chief 
to  determine  whether  the  money  shall 
be  spent  in  the  United  States  or  outside 
the  country.  Buf  they  would  like  to 
have  the  funds  separated  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  budget. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  question  of 
mutual  security  militai*y  aid  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  President.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  not  simply  a  matter 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
for  the  authorization  must  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  appropriation  is  then  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  But  if 
the  amendment  shall  be  agreed  to,  there 
will  be  no  authorization  of  military  aid 
in  the  sense  that  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  now  currently  reviews 
the  annual  program.  The  matter  would 
simply  go  before  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations. 
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As  I  see  it,  therefore,  amendment 
would  constitute  an  additional  step  in 
the  direction  of  giving  to  the  executive 
branch  what  is  normally  a  legislative 
function.  For  that  reason,  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  miderstands  that  the  so-called 
domestic  defense  appropriation  bill  is 
one  which  is  not  authorized  by  any  com¬ 
mittee,  including  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  a  member.  Why  is  the 
Senator  willing  to  have  no  review  or  au¬ 
thorization  by  a  committee  in  respect  to 
the  great  bulk  of  militai-y  expenditures — 
I  should  say  some  $38  billion,  which  will 
be  appropriated  this  year — but  with  re¬ 
spect  to  an  amount  of  perhaps  $2,500,- 
000,000,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  says 
thei-e  should  be  an  authorization?  What 
is  the  difference? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Armed  Se^-vices 
to  defend  the  program  for  which  later 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  makes 
an  appropriation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  same  thing  is 
done  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  a  result  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  great  weight  is  given  to  the 
opinion  of  that  committee  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  goes  before  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations. 

As  I  read  the  amendment,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  would  simply  decide  what  was  nec¬ 
essary,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  would  be  bypassed.  I  submit 
that  such  a  procedm’e  would  be  contrary 
to  sound  legislative  policy. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  money  for  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures  in  foreign  countries 
would  be  handled  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  the  funds  for  domestic  military 
use.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
would  consider  the  whole  matter,  just  as 
it  does  now. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  not  only  I 
who  state  that  this  would  be  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  but  the  Senator  who  offered  the 
amendment  says  that  it  would  operate  in 
the  way  I  have  just  stated,  as  does  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  speak  on  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  .  The 
Senator  will  be  speaking  for  the  thii'd 
time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  the  .Chair  ob¬ 
jecting? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  objecting. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amount  which 
would  be  spent  in  foreign  countries,  and 
which  is  authorized  by  the  pending  mu¬ 
tual  security  bill,  would  be,  hereafter,  a 


part  and  parcel  of  the  total  overall  mili¬ 
tary  appropriation  bill,  and  would  be 
considered  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  now  con¬ 
siders  the  so-called  domestic  miUtary  bill. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  would 
then  consider  the  amount  to  be  appro¬ 
priated,  just  as  is  done  now.  I  believe 
that  is  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  my  opinion, 
there  is  some  merit  in  the  amendment 
from  one  standpoint,  namely,  that  we  are 
selling,  so  to  speak,  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  a  large  amount  of  military  aid  which 
actually  should  be  classified  as  economic 
aid.  From  that  standpoint,  I  would  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  amendment.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  form  of  mutual 
security,  whether  it  be  military  or  eco¬ 
nomic,  naturally  is  bound  in  with  om* 
foreign  policy. 

The  more  I  consider  the  amendment, 
the  more  it  seems  to  me  that  if  it  were 
adopted,  we  would  lose  the  advantage  of 
a  review  of  the  military  aid  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  and  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  and 
military  aid  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  our 
foreign  policy,  just  as  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  ’  in  peacetime 
anyway,  are  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  understand 
at  all  that  under  the  procedure,  if  the 
amendment  should  become  law,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  would  not  con¬ 
sider  the  money  which  the  militai-y  would 
spend  overseas,  the  same  as  that  com¬ 
mittee  now  reviews  the  money  which  the 
military  spends  at  home. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  would  not  take  away  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  the  right 
which  that  committee  now  has  to  con¬ 
sider  the  amount  of  money  which  is  to 
be  provided  in  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  for  purposes  of  overseas  spending. 

The  whole  situation  would  be  exactly 
as  it  is  now.  We  would  simply  add  to  the 
domestic  budget  the  so-called  foreign 
budget  or  the  money  to  be  spent  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  That  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment,  and  that  is,  I 
think,  what  is  proposed.  At  least,  that 
is  what  I  have  always  advocated,  and  I 
still  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  not  be  agreed  to. 
I  think  in  order  to  get  it  fairly  before 
the  Senate,  it  is  necessary  to  review  the 
original  act.  The  original  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  as  amended,  which  is  called 
the  act  of  1954,  refers  to  the  matter  in 
four  lines  in  section  103  (a) .  That  is  the 
provision  for  military  assistance.  It  is 
vei'y  clear.  It  is  title  I,  chapter  1.  All  it 
does  is  to  authorize  an  appropriation  to 
the  President  for  a  specific  fiscal  year, 
a  specific  amount.  That  is  the  basic 
law. 

Last  year  we  authorized  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  President  of  $1,600,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958.  That  is  the  first 
section  of  military  assistance. 

When  the  committee  bill  came  along, 
all  that  was  done  was  to  amend  that 
section  in  three  respects.  The  amount 


was  changed  from  $1,600,000,000  to  $1,- 
800,000,000.  We  changed  1958  to  1959. 
Then  we  added  some  review  language 
with  reference  to  the  necessity  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance. 

Now  comes  the  amendment  offei’ed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  What  does  it  do?  It  strikes  out 
the  fiscal  year.  No  fiscal  year  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Proxmire  amendment.  The 
authorization  is  permanent;  it  is  from 
now  on.  It  is  a  permanent  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  becomes  per¬ 
manent.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
Executive  to  return  to  Congress  for  any 
further  authorization  on  a  fiscal  year 
basis.  That  is  what  the  Proxmire 
amendment  provides. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  strike 
out  the  fiscal  year  and  would  strike  out 
the  amount. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
provide?  It  provides  in  part: 

(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President — 

Not  for  any  particular  year,  but  for  all 
time — 

such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  would  be  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  amendment?  “Such 
sums”  would  be  appropriated— perhaps 
$1,600,000,000,  or  perhaps  $2,600,000,000, 
or  perhaps  $5,600,000,000;  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  the  sky  is  the  limit.  The  only 
limit  would  be  whatever  is  written  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  So  the 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from 
a  definite  amount  and  from  a  fiscal-year 
limitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  never  been  afraid 
to  return  home  and  defend  this  program 
on  the  basis  that  we  write  it  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  That  is  what  the  amendment 
of  the  committee  provides.  But  under 
the  pending  amendment  there  would  be 
an  unlimited,  open-end,  permanent  au¬ 
thorization  to  appropriate  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  for  military 
assistance,  from  now  on;  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  not  change  by  one  bit  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  or  its  general  theme. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  rather  late  in 
the  year  to  make  such  a  proposal. 

It  is  said  that  Secretary  McEIroy 
favors  it.  It  is  said  that  Secretary 
Dulles  favors  it.  It  is  said  that  Under 
Secretary  Dillon  favors  it.  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  know  I  sat  in  on  conferences 
at  the  State  Department  where  I  helped 
to  present  this  matter,  this  year;  and 
finally  they  backed  off,  and  said,  “We 
prefer  not  to  do  it”;  and  that  is  where 
it  died. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  confusion 
comes.  I  did  not  read  what  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  said  to  the  committee,  or 
what  Under  Secretary  Dillon  said  to  the 
committee,  or  what  Secretary  Dufies 
said  to  the  committee.  But  I  know  what 
Mr.  Dulles  told  me  in  his  offce;  namely, 
that  they  had  pondered  and  puzzled 
over  this,  and  finally  decided  they  did 
not  want  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  happens  to  the 
testimony.  When  we  serve  as  a  jury, 
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we  place  our  credence  on  whatever  tes¬ 
timony  we  prefer.  But  1  know  that  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  for  a  permanent, 
open-end,  unlimited  authorization  to 
any  President  for  military  assistance. 

I  prefer  to  have  the  law  include  a  limi¬ 
tation  on  a  fiscal-year  basis,  because  that 
makes  for  better  appropriations  pro- 
cedme. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  lettered 
“B”  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  LMr. 
Proxmire]. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  speak  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana?  Without  objection,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  -the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  tMr.  Dirksen]  has  described  per¬ 
fectly  and  100  percent  how  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  operate,  so  far  as  its  open- 
end  feature  is  concerned. 

But  the  amendment  would  operate 
exactly  like  the  $38  billion  domestic  mili¬ 
tary  budget  which  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Senate  handle.  In 
other  words,  no  standing  committee  has 
reported  an  authorization  for  the  $38 
billion.  Therefore,- why  are  Senators  now 
so  much  concerned  about  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  $3,500  million  or  $2 
hillion,  when  they  have  peimitted  the 
expenditure  of  $38  billion  without  an  au¬ 
thorization?  I  cannot  see  the  difference 
between  foreign  military  spending  and 
domestic  spending. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  time  I  may  address  the  Senate 
for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota?  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  first,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  does  not  relate  to  the  $38 
billion,  or  whatever  may  be  the  correct 
amount,  that  is  appropriated  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  the  first  place,  I  know  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  each  year  the  Congress 
considers  a  military-construction  au¬ 
thorization  bill.  This  year  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  a  military-construction  author¬ 
ization  bill  which  will  authorize  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  more  that  $1,500,000,000; 
that  is  a  part  of  the  military  appropria¬ 
tions  which  will  be  made.  The  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  will  not  be  able  to 
report  appropriations  for  military  con¬ 
struction  without  the  consideration,  first 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
then  by  the  Senate,  of  certain  authori¬ 
zations. 


In  addition,  other  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
curement  program  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  $38  billion  will  depend 
upon  and  rest  upon  authorization  leg¬ 
islation. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  if  w'e  were  in 
a  hot  war,  then,  more  appropriately,  we 
might  turn  over  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  the  question  of  providing  for 
military  hardware.  But  primarily  this 
item  is  a  part  of  a  cold  war.  What  we 
do  in  extending  military  assistance  to 
other  countries  is  partly — in  fact, 
largely — a  matter  of  policy.  That  mat¬ 
ter  of  policy  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees.  It 
should  not  be  turned  over  to  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee;  it  should  not 
be  turned  over  to  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  that  respect,  I  respectfully 
disagree  with  the  position  taken  by  Sec¬ 
retary  McElroy. 

Whether  we  like  or  do  not  like  this 
whole  program  is  not  the  pending  or 
immediate  question,  Mr.  President.  But 
if  we  are  to  have  a  foreign-aid  program 
which  embraces  military  aid,  the  policy 
of  military  aid  should  be  reviewed  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  a  policy  matter,  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  military  hardware,  such  as  would 
be  the  case  if  we  were  in  a  hot  war. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees  which  handle  such  authori¬ 
zation  measures. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  admit  that  mili¬ 
tary-construction  appropriations  require 
authorization  legislation.  But  I  say  that 
the  great  bulk  of  military  expenditures 
do  not  require  authorization  legislation; 
they  are  simply  handled  directly  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  although  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  goes  over  these  matters  and  does 
consider  them. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Anned  Services  Committee  considers 
proposed  legislation  v/hich  deals  with 
the  ceilings  on  the  personnel  of  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force;  and 
those  ceilings  on  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  Military  Establishment  directly 
affect  the  amounts  of  the  appropriations 
which  may  be  provided  for  the  pay  and 
subsistence  of  the  Army  and  other 
armed  services. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  under  the  proposal  we  are 
making,  the  committee  would  do  exactly 
the  same  with  respect  to  measures  for 
military  spending  for  overseas  purposes 
as  they  do  with  respect  to  measures  for 
so-called  military  spending  for  domestic 
purposes. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  lettered  "B”  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


June  U 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
O’Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  would  vote  nay. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ives],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Potter],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  IvesI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hoblitzell],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Wiley]  are  also  detained  on 
official  business. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  16, 
nays  56,  as  follows : 

YEAS— 16 


Bible 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Capehart 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Morton 

Douglas 

Jordan 

Proxmire 

Ervin 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Humphrey 

Mansfield 

NAYS— 66 

Allott 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Beall 

Hennings 

Pas  tore 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Payne 

Bridges 

Hill 

Purtell 

Bush 

Holland 

Revercomb 

Byrd 

Javits 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Danger 

Stennis 

Dirksen 

Malone 

Symington 

Dworshak 

Martin,  Iowa 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Martin,  Pa. 

Watkins 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Williams 

Prear 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Green 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 

•24 

Aiken 

Flanders 

Morse 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Murray 

Barrett 

Goldwater 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Hoblitzell 

Potter 

Butler 

Hruska 

Russell 

Chavez 

Ives 

Thye 

Church 

Kerr 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Long 

Young 

So  Mr.  Proxmire’s  amendment  was 
fejected. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  fuither  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendments,  identified  as 
“6-2-58— D.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  63, 
line  24,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “$2,- 
400,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“$2,296,000,000.” 

On  page  64,  line  2,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  $235,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$339,000,000.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  JOINT  MEET¬ 
ING  ON  TOMORROW  IN  HONOR  OF 
DR.  HEUSS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC  OP  WEST  GERMANY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  move  that  the  Senate  recess  imtil 
12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow,  I  should  like 
to  notify  the  Senate  there  will  be  a  joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  tomorrow, 
honoring  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the 
West  German  Republic,  Dr.  Heuss.  In¬ 
cidentally,  that  meeting  will  occur  at 
12:20  p.  m. 


WORLD  PEACE  COMMITTEE  OP  . 

SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTIObK 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  PresidenJ^s^t 
their  recent  meeting  in  Houstom^ex., 
the  Southern  Baptist  ConvenUen  estab¬ 
lished  a  world  peace  commRt^  to  study 
what  the  Southern  Baptjsis  can  do  to 
promote  peace  and  gpdd  will  in  the 
world.  Tliis  committee  was  created 
upon  the  recomna^laation  of  their  veiT 
able  and  devo^d^resident.  Representa¬ 
tive  Brooks  J*ays  of  Arkansas.  It  in¬ 
cludes  botRJay  and  ministerial  people  of 
the  SoutJ*fe-n  Baptist  faith  who  are  con- 
cemed^bout  the  hostility  and  conflict 
whi<rfi  is  everywhere  present  in  the  world 

As  a  Baptist  and  as  an  American  I 


jam  very  pleased  to  see  the  Southern 
jBaptists  take  this  action.  In  the  past 
idecade  we  have  witnessed  our  relations 
jwith  the  Soviet  Union  and  even  with  our 
j  allies  deteriorate  almost  beyond  belief. 
(The  major  sources  of  conflict  that  we 
knew  existed  even  during  those  quiet 
days  after  World  War  II  have  not  been 
eliminated  but  in  some  ways  have  grown 
and  have  become  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  ever  before.  Our  Govern- 
nvent  has  not  satisfactorily  dealt  with 
these  problems,  often  for  reasons  be¬ 
yond  its  control.  It  is  a  very  promising 
thing '  to  witness  private  organizations, 
and  particularly  religious  organizations' 
such  as  the  Southern  Baptists,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  they  too  share  a  responsibility 
in  waging  the  peace,  that  they  tdo  can 
contribute  to  a  world  in  whiph  under¬ 
standing  and  confidence  can^^ist. 

Representative  Hays,  recent  trip 
to  Russia,  found  th^at  thb  religious  faith 
of  the  Russians  hag^fiot  been  stamped 
out  in  spite  of  the''  rigorous  oppression 
of  religion  prapMced  by  the  Communist 
rulers.  He  found  thousands  of  Russians 
who  retail^  a  faith  in  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  a^^who  longed  for  a^'-communion 
with  toeir  brothers  in  faith  throughout 
the^orld.  \ 

y^hree  years  ago  during  a  triiJ'.^to  the 
oviet  Union  I  attended  many  chjirch 
services  and  found  the  faith  of  many 
Russian  people  vibrant  and  growing. \l 
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universal  feelings  of  jealousy  and  dis¬ 
trust  which  permeate  the  negotiations 
between  governments.  We  should  assist 
them  in  their  attempts  to^scover  com¬ 
mon  goals,  mutually  acceptable  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  satisfactpi^  procedures  by 
which  an  interna|*i<mal  community  of 
interest  can  be  instilled  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  peonJCs  throughout  the  world. 

I  heartily/endorse  the  efforts  of  the 
SouthernH^'Ptists  in  their  initial  steps 
to  find.,-€he  role  that  they  can  play  in 
world  affairs.  They  have  contributed  to 
th^ '  spiritual  enlightenment  of  man 
•lA^herever  they  have  gone  in  the  past.  I 
am  certain  that  they  will  contribute 
materially  to  the  breaking  down  of  dis¬ 
trust  and  misunderstanding,  whether 
these  be  inteimational,  linguistic,  racial, 
or  cultural  in  origin.  I  shall  be  much 
interested  in  the  recommendations  which 
this  distinguished  committee  on  world 
peace  makes,  and  I  hope  its  views  will  be 
widely  disseminated  and  thoroughly 
considered  by  those  whose  responsibility 
it  is  to  make  decisions  in  international 
affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 


that  on  today,  June  4,  1958,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  59.  An  act  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
feel  certain  that  this  spirit  can  provide  Interior  to  convey  certain  property  in  the 

basis  for  the  development  of  democracy  \ 
and  international  brotherhood  in  that 


country. 

I  am  much  impressed  with  the  possi¬ 
bilities  which  these  private  groups  offer 
in  creating  a  climate  of  opinion  in  which 
international  understanding  can  be 
furthered.  The  bonds  of  Christian  faith, 
the  appreciation  of  good  music,  the  love 
of  the  best  literature  is  not  national  but 
international  in  character.  We  should 
support  and  encourage  these  organiza¬ 
tions  to  use  their  good  offices  in  every 
way  possible  in  dissolving  the  almost 


S.  1657.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C. 
Kffig;  and 

S-  1979.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Barbara 
Holrlpger. 


\ 


RECESS 


Mr.  MAI^SFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that\the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion \^as  agreed  to;  and  (at 
7  o’clock  and  2l"tpinutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  ihjtil  tomorrow,  Thurs¬ 
day,  June  5,  1958,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


House  of  Representatives 


The  House  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Riw.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  the  Allowing  prayer: 

Job  22 :  21 :  Acqua/hU  now  thyself  with 
Him,  and  he  at  peo^;  thereby  good 
shall  come  unto  thee. 

Eternal  and  ever-bless'^  God,  whose 
wisdom  never  errs  and  w^se  strength 
never  fails,  in  these  days  of\pnflict  and 
confusion,  may  we  lay  hold  ^on  Thee 
with  increasing  tenacity  of  far 

Grant  that  our  longings  and  h?)pes  for 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  amonk  men 
may  soon  come  to  fulfillment  and  tui¬ 
tion. 

We  penitently  confess  that  we  are  si! 
frequently  without  any  clear  vision  of' 
the  spiritual  values  because  we  have  al¬ 
lowed  the  windows  of  our  souls  to  be 
made  opaque  by  material  ambitions. 

May  Thy  blessings  of  insight  and  in¬ 
spiration  be  given  in  an  abundant  meas¬ 
ure  to  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and  all 
who  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  affairs  of  government. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3506.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
naval  vessels  to  friendly  foreign  countries. 


SWEARING  IN  OF  MEMBER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ai 
unanimous  consent  that  the  oath/of 
office  be  administered  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Robert /N.  C. 
Nix,  today.  Certificate  of  his  /election 
has  not  arrived,  but  there  is  ncy question 
about  the  validity  of  his  elecyon,  and  no 
contest  has  been  filed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenuiore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request if  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvaniif? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  and  took  the  oath  of  ofBce. 

REREFERENCE  OF  BILLS  DEALING 
WITH  HIGHWAY  CODE 

Mr.  CEfffjER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  rerefer  the 
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bills  H.  R.  12776  and  H.  R.  12777,  to 
revise,  codify,  and  enact  into  law  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  entitled  “High¬ 
ways,”  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  particularly  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  unanimous-consent  request  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  a  waiver  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  any  of  the 
jurisdiction  under  the  Legislative  Reor¬ 
ganization  Act  of  1946  or  the  United 
States  Code.  It  is  made  solely  because 
of  the  particular  circumstances  with 
respect  to  the  drafting  of  the  bills. 
Under  section  12  of  Public  Law  350  of 
the  83d  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  directed 
^  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Pub- 
l\  Works  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  suggestec 
draiK  of  a  bill  or  bills  for  a  Fede^ 
Highly  Act,  which  will  include  sjKh 
provisions  of  existing  law,  and  ySucii 
changes  new  provisions  as  tt^  Sec¬ 
retary  deeh^s  advisable.  The  S^retary 
submitted  such  a  draft  bill  to/wie  com¬ 
mittees,  as  ^result  of  whi^  the  bill 
H.  R.  10488,  t\  revise  the/Federal  aid 
highway  laws  ofHhe  Unifeed  States,  was 
introduced  and  f^errecr  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  'V^rl^  A  companion 
bill,  S.  3151,  was  refm’ed  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  Through 
the  cooperation  b^weenrthe  counsel  of 
the  House  Comnanttee  on 'Public  Works 
and  the  law  region  counsehof  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  theyOudiciary,  cleri^l  changes 
have  been  ^ggested  in  the  ^11  H.  R. 
10488  to  r^vide  for  the  enactrnkht  into 
law  of  Mtle  23,  United  States\Code 
“HighWys.”  As  a  result,  the  bills  R. 
12776/and  H.  R.  1277  were  introduced 
con^ning  a  number  of  clerical  change 
to /achieve  that  purpose.  These  twe 
Mis  are,  however,  essentially  the  same 
IS  the  bill  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  and  which  is  now  pending 
before  that  committee  which  has  set 
hearings  for  tomorrow. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  these  special  cir¬ 
cumstances')  and  without  any  intention 
to  waive  the  prerogative  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  make  this 
unanimous-consent  request  to  rerefer 
the  bills  H.  R.  12776  and  H.  R.  12777 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CASE  FOR  LIMITED  EXCISE 
TAX  REDUCTION 

(Mr.  UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 


Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speak^,  on  yester¬ 
day  the  junior  Senator  fr^  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  acting  as  spokesman  for  the 
Senate  Interstate  Conferee  Committee, 
made  a  powerful  ple^ for  excise  tax  re¬ 
lief  as  a  stimulus  tor  the  chronically  de¬ 
pressed  transpo^tion  industry.  His 
committee  prop^s  that  the  excise  taxes 
on  freight  and ^si^senger  travel  be  elimi¬ 
nated  simultaneously  with  the  extension 
of  the  preset  corporate  and  excise  taxes 
as  a  sing^exception  to  the  Eisenhower 
administt'ation’s  decision  to  hold  the 
line  ag^nst  any  tax  cuts. 

M^Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  case 
for ^tion  now  to  repeal  these  recession- 
prrxlucing  taxes  is  unassailable. 

'First,  these  taxes  have  served  to  fur¬ 
ther  depress  a  major  industry  already 
deep  in  the  throes  of  grave  economic 
problems. 

Second,  these  taxes  have  a  built-in  dis¬ 
criminatory  effect  which  favors  foreign 
over  domestic  shippers. 

In  the  third  place,,  these  taxes  operate 
to  penalize  producers — in  the  West, 
South,  and  Middle  West — who  are  remote 
from  our  major  national  markets. 

Fourth,  this  tax  burden  falls  most 
heavily  on  new  and  small  businesses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  limited  tax  relief 
program  succeeds  in  the  other  body  it  is 
my  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  wisely 
concur  in  these  amendments  when  the 
pending  tax  extension  bill  goes  to  con¬ 
ference. 


(Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois’  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

[r.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the^int  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
preser 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident¬ 
ly  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALB^T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  HHuse. 

A  call  of  thesHouse  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  c^ed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  ^iled  to  answer  to 
names:  \ 

[RollJto.  84] 

Adair 

Chelf  \ 

Gray 

Andersen, 

Christoph^ 

Gregory 

H.  Carl 

Clark  \ 

Gubser 

Auchlncloss 

Dellay  \ 

Hale 

Baumhart 

Devereux 

^alleck 

Belcher 

Dies 

Harden 

Bentley 

Diggs 

HiUings 

Boggs 

Dooley 

Hollner 

Boykin 

Dowdy 

James 

Brownson 

Doyle 

Jenki™ 

Buckley 

Eberharter 

Jones,  Ate 

Burdick 

Elliott 

Kearney  \ 

Byrd 

Everett 

Lankford 

Canfield 

Parbsteln 

Lennon 

/ 


85th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  51,  line  22,  immediately  after  “nation”  insert 

2  “or  international  organization”. 

3  On  page  51,  line  23,  strike  out  “such  nations”  and  in- 

4  sert  in  lieu  thereof  “nations  or  international  organizations”. 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  l)y  Mr.  Ellender  to  tlie  bill  (H.  E. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  35,  beginning  with  line  3,  strike  out  all  of  sec- 

tion  5,  down  through  line  12. 

3  Eenumber  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 
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85th  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  ])e  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellendee  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  34,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  ^‘$1,800,- 

2  000,000”  and  insert  ‘‘$1,300,000,000”. 

3  On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike  out  all  of 

4  section  13,  through  line  2  on  page  64. 
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85tii  (^ONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  lie  proposed  by  ^Ir.  Ellkndek  to  tlie  bill  (H.  K. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  45,  immediately  before  the  period  in  line  9, 

2  insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “except  that  none  of 

3  the  funds  authorized  hy  this  subsection  shall  be  used  for 

4  assistance  to  any  nation  of  Western  Euro])e”. 

5  On  page  45,  line  11,  immediately  after  “used”  insert 
G  “,  other  than  for  assistance  to  a  nation  of  Western  Europe,”. 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bridges  to  the  bill  (H.  B. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  59,  line  2,  strike  out  “whenever  the  President 

2  determines”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “if  ( 1 )  the  President 

3  shall  have  determined”. 

4  On  page  59,  begumhig  with  the  period  at  the  end  of 

5  line  10,  strike  out  down  through  line  17  and  insert  in  lieu 

6  thereof  the  following:  “,  (2)  the  President  shall  have  sub- 

7  mitted  such  determination,  with  reasons  therefor,  to  the 

8  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

9  Bepresentatives,  and  (3)  a  period  of  sixty  calendar  days 
10  during  which  the  Congress  is  in  session  shall  have  elapsed 
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1  subsequent  to  the  submission  of  such  determination.  For  the 

2  purposes  of  clause  (3),  Congress  shall  be  deemed  to  be 

3  in  session  unless  either  House  is  in  adjornuunent  sine  die  or 

4  for  a  period  of  more  than  three  days.” 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  liy  Mr.  Williams  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  pag’e  58,  beginning  with  the  comma  in  line  11,  strike 

2  out  down  to  the  colon  in  line  12. 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Williams  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  fui'ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  At  the  appropriate 
place  insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

1  Prohibition  Against  Assistance  to  the  Domini- 

2  CAN  Republic. — Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

3  law,  no  assistance  under  this  title  or  any  other  title  of  this 

4  Act  shall  be  furnished  the  Dominican  Repubhc  after  the 

5  expiration  of  ninety  days  following  the  date  of  the  enact- 

6  ment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958. 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  ^Ir.  Bridges  to  the  bill  (II.  B. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  1,  strike  out  all  mat- 

2  ter  through  line  11. 

3  On  page  34,  line  12,  strike  out  “Sec.  3”  and  insert  in 

4  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  2”. 

5  On  page  34,  line  22,  strike  out  “Sec.  4”  and  insert  in 

6  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  3”. 

7  On  page  35,  line  3,  strike  out  “Sec.  5”  and  insert  in 

8  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  4”. 

9  On  page  35,  line  13,  strike  out  “Sec.  6”  and  insert  in 
10  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  5”. 
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On  page  43,  line  9,  strike  out  “Sec.  7”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “Sec.  6”. 

On  page  44,  line  7,  strike  out  “Sec.  8”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “Sec.  7’h 

On  page  48,  line  18,  strike  out  “Sec.  9”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “Sec.  8”. 

On  page  51,  line  13,  strike  out  “Sec.  10”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  9”. 

On  page  52,  line  13,  strike  out  “Sec.  11”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “Sec.  10”. 

On  page  63,  line  10,  strike  out  “Sec.  12”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  11”. 

On  page  63,  line  19,  strike  out  “Sec.  13”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “Sec.  12”. 
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85th  CONGEESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bridges  to  the  bill  (H.  K. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  34,  beginning  with  line  1,  strik-e  out  all  matter 

2  through  line  11. 

3  On  page  34,  line  12,  strike  out  “Sec.  3”  and  insert  in 

4  lieu  thereof  ‘‘Sec.  2”. 

5  On  page  34,  line  22,  strike  out  “Sec.  4”  and  insert  in 

6  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  3”. 

7  On  page  35,  line  3,  strike  out  “Sec.  5”  and  insert  in  lieu 

8  thereof  “Sec.  4”. 

9  On  page  35,  line  13,  strike  out  “Sec.  6”  and  insert  in 
10  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  5”. 
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On  page  43,  line  9,  strike  out  ‘‘Sec.  7”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “Sec.  6”. 

On  page  44,  line  7,  strike  out  “Sec.  8”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “Sec.  7”. 

On  page  48,  line  18,  strike  out  “Sec.  9”  and  insert  in 
heu  thereof  “Sec.  8”. 

On  page  51,  line  13,  strike  out  “Sec.  10”  and  insert 
in  heu  thereof  “Sec.  9”. 

On  page  52,  line  13,  strike  out  “Sec.  11”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  10”. 

On  page  63,  line  10,  strike  out  “Sec.  12”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “Sec.  11”. 

On  page  63,  after  hne  18,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  12.  The  Congress  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  economic  development  of  the  Eepuhlic  of  India  to  its 
people,  to  democratic  values  and  institutions,  and  to  peace 
and  stability  in  the  world.  Consequently,  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
(1)  to  join  with  other  nations  in  providing  support  of  the 
type,  magnitude,  and  duration,  adequate  to  assist  India  to 
complete  successfully  its  current  program  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment  and  (2)  to  encourage  private  investment  and  other 
private  participation  in  India’s  economic  development.” 
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85tii  congress 
2i)  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Thurmond  to  the  l)ill  (H.  K. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  ])urposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  50,  beginning  with  “if”  in  line  13,  strike  out 

2  down  through  line  19  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 

3  ing:  Provided  further,  That  50  per  centum  of  the  total 

4  i)rocurenient  of  any  commodity  shall  be  made  only  in  tlie 

5  United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  an}'  such  commodity 

6  is  not  available  for  procurement  in  the  United  States  in 

7  sufficient  cpiantities.”. 
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85th  congress 
2n  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THI]  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

( Irdered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  lie  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellexdee  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  52,  l)eginning  with  ‘‘$26,000,000”  in  line  6, 

2  strike  out  down  through  line  12  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

3  “$18,000,000”. 
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85th  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  oii  tlie  table  and  to  be  jiriiited 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellendee  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Seeiirity  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  63,  bet^Yeen  lines  4  and  5  insert  the  following: 

2  ^^(1)  Amend  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  hdlows: 

3  term  “value”  means — 

4  ‘‘‘(1)  respect  to  any  excess  etpiipment  or 

5  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  the  gross 

(j  cost  of  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such 

7  equipment  or  materials  jtrior  to  being  so  furnished ; 

8  “‘(2)  with  respect  to  any  non-excess  equipment 

9  or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  which 

10  are  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve,  or  which  are 
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2 


taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  Ic* 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it  is 
not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  average  gross  cost  of 
each  unit  of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by  the 
furnishing  agency;  and 

‘‘‘(3)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  which  are  procured  ( 
for  the  purpose  of  being  so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in 
repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equipment 
funiished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  accessories,  or 
other  materials  used  in  the  course  of  repair,  rehabilitation, 
or  modification  shall  be  priced  in  accordance  with  the  cur- 

I 

rent  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  Agency.’  ” 

On  page  63,  line  6,  strike  out  ‘‘  (1)  ”  and  insert  “  (2)  ”. 

On  page  63,  line  7,  strike  out  (2)  ”  and  insert  ‘‘  (3)  ”. 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Beickee  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
19.54,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  61,  line  19,  after  the  word  ‘‘sums”  and  before 

2  the  word  “as”,  insert  the  following:  “,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,- 

3  000  per  annum,”. 
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85th  CONGKESS 
2n  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  35,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  ‘‘$835,000,000” 

2  and  insert  “$700,000,000”. 

3  On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike  out  all  of 

4  section  13,  through  line  2  on  page  64. 
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85th  congress 
2o  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  4, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  44,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike  out  down 

2  through  hue  15  on  page  45. 

3  Renumber  subsections  of  section  8  accordingly. 
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Pay  raise. .  3 
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Reseaych. . . .  ..6 


Rice  allotments,.,. . 17 

Surplus  commodities. 8 

Taxation . 11,25 

Trade  agreements. .8 

Transportation. . . 24 

Virgin  Islands. 22 
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Watersheds. . . . 13 
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JIGHLIGHTS ;  Senate  debated  ni6tual  security  bill,  S^ate  committee  reported 
^neral  Government  matters  jind  independent  offices  ap^opriation  bills.  Pay-raise 
bill  was  sent  to  conferen< 


.S£MTE 

1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  H.  R*  12181,  the  mutual  security  authorization 

bill.  pp.  9232-3,  9235-92 

By  a  vote  of  43  to  42,  agreed  to  the  Knowland  amendment  barring  aid  to 
Communist  countries,  p,  9235 

2.  APPROMtIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R, 

;  105^,  the  general  Government  matters  appropriation  bill,  and  H.  R.  19.574,  the 

independent  offices  appropriation  bill  (S,  Repts.  1655,  1656).  p.  922, 


fkT  RAISE.  House  and  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  734,  the  FederJ 
pay-raise  bill.  pp.  9181,  9230 

Regarding  this  bill.  Sen.  Johnston  statedj  ’*I  have  been  informed  that 
House  conferees  will  not  be  available  to  meet  this  week.  I  am  hopeful  that  a: 
soon  as  I  return  to  the  city  on  Wednesday  of  next  week,  the  conferees  will  be 
able  to  meet  and  come  to  a  decision  promptly,*’  p*  9248 


'  COTGRESSIQNAL 


PROCEEDINGS' 


OFFICE  OF  ^TOGET  AND  FINANCE 
(For  Department  Staff  Only) 


j  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Issued  June  6,  IJ 
For  actions  of  June  5,/L958 

85th-2/,  No.  90 
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4*  ECONOMIC  SITUATION.  Sen.  Clark  said  "complacency,  ...drift  and  indecision,  pi 
vails  in  relation  to  our  domestic  economy."  pp.  9218-20 

5*  ^^SOMEL;  EXPENDITURES.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Reduotion’^of  Nones sentiaVFederal 
jienditures  submitted  a  summary  of  its  monthly  reports  on  enployment  for  Feb,- 
Apr\l958.  pp.  9221-4 


6.  WEATHEiNcoNTROL.  Sen.  Wiley  recommended  additional  weather-control  r^earch  for 
defense  purposes,  pp^^  9227-9 


7.  BUDGETING.  Both  Houses  received  from  this  Department  a  report 
obligation;  ^Appropriations  Committees,  pp.  9214,  9220 


an  over- 


8.  SURPLUS  COIWDITI^JS;  TRADE  AGREEI'ENTS.  Sen.  TiTatkins  submitted  (June  3)  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  he  int^ds  to  propose  to  H.  R.  12181,  the  forej^  aid  bill,  to  auth¬ 
orize  use  of  CCC  STixpluses  to  alleviate  economic  hards h^  caused  to  foreign 
workers  through  use  m  the  escape  clause  of  the  Trade  A^eement  Act. 


HOUSE 


9.  DEFENSE  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
9175-6 


.Passed  with  amendmsnjB  this  bill,  H.  R.  32738.  pp. 


10. 


PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  andNCivil  Servi^  Committee  ordered  reported  S. 
1901,  to  grant  overtime  pay  f or\rregulai/and  unscheduled  hours  of  work  beyond 
regular  tours  of  duty  (for  fire  fighters/^  etc.),  p.  D504 


The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
nri-ttee  on  Federal  employee  training 
consisting  of  Reps.  Hemphill,  Grana^; 
sen, 


'tJommittee  established  a  special  subcom- 
Lls  (H.  R.  6001,  H.  R.  1989,  and  S.  385) 
Young,  Scott  (N.  C.),  Cederberg,  Johan- 


and  Dennison,  p.  D504 
Received  the  conference  repa6rt  on  S\72,  to  increase  annuities  payable  to 
certain  annuitants  from  the  clvjLl  service  ^tirement  and  disability  fund  (H. 
Rept.  1848).  pp.  9179-81 


11.  TAXES.  Passed  without  emergent  H.  R.  12695,  tnia  tax  rate  extension  bill,  after 
discussion  of  the  economic  situation,  pp.  9184-^3 


> 


32.  NB/iTSPRINT,  Rep.  Fried^  urged  the  Justice  Departmen’t^^to  investigate  whether  the 
newsprint  industry  violating  anti-monopoly  statut^.  pp.  9203-4 


13.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Apiculture  Committee  approved  the  proje^s  for  Canoe  Creek, 
Ky.,  and  Wild  Rd^  Creek,  N,  Dak.  and  S.  Dak,,  under  the  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Act.  p.  9213 


34.  ADJOURNED 


l1  Mon.,  June  9.  p.  9213 


BILLS  APPROVED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


15.  RECLAI^pION,  H,  R,  6940,  to  authorize  the  Interior  Department  to  red^urse 
lantpmers  and  tenants  for  expenses,  leases,  or  damages  incurred  in  mwing 
thpselves,  their  families,  and  their  possessions,  when  such  moves  are  \cca- 
awned  by  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  water  conservation  and  other  pub] 

TOrks  projects  under  the  j\3risdiction  of  that  Department.  Approved  May  29') 
1958  (Public  Law  85-433,  85th  Congress). 


ro.  WATER  COMPACT.  S.  2557,  to  allow  additional  time  for  negotiation  of  certain 

compacts  by  Neb.,  Wyo.,  and  S.  Dak.,  for  division  of  the  Niobrara  River  waters. 
Approved  May  29,  1958  (Public.  Law  85-427,  85th  Congress). 
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iKien  this  project  began,  Nepal  had 
a  of  illiteracy  of  over  97  percent. 
NepaTv  is  a  nation  of  approximately 
10  milDon  population  in  a  mountainous 
realm  oK^54.000  square  miles.  This  is 
the  realniWhere  Mount  Everest  is  lo¬ 
cated.  BotW  Dean  Jacobson  and  Dr. 
Wood  have  «een  in  Nepal — the  latter 
for  over  2  years  in  developing  a  method 
of  training  sonik  2,000  teachers  so  that 
the  people  of  N^l  can  learn  to  read 
and  write.  \ 

Furthermore,  Dr.Vharles  D.  Byrne, 
former  chancellor  of^he  Oregon  sys¬ 
tem  of  higher  educatioiv.  helped  to  es¬ 
tablish  this  entire  proj^t  during  his 
own  residency  in  Nepal  of'^er  2  years. 

I  have  been  informed  by  Dean  Jacob¬ 
son,  by  Chancellor  Byrne  aM  by  Dr. 
Wood  that,  without  such  a^educa- 
tional  program  as  is  being  in^tuted 
in  Nepal  under  the  point  4  pha^  of 
our  mutual-security  program,  the  pimls 
of  Communist  infiltration  and  dom¬ 
inance  of  that  country  would  be  greatiV 
increased.  In  the  words  of  Dean  Ja-\ 
cobson,  “Ignorance  and  illiteracy  are  the  ' 
soil  in  which  the  seed  of  communism 
flourishes  the  most  readily.’’ 

In  addition  to  this  educational  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  School  of  Education 
in  Nepal,  a  number  of  outstanding  Nep¬ 
alese  students  are  presently  studying  ed¬ 
ucation  on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  in  Eugene,  Oreg.  Each  one  of 
these  visitoi's  to  our  shores  has  signed 
an  agreement  that  he  will  serve  as  a 
teacher  in  his  own  country  of  Nepal  for 
at  least  5  years,  following  his  graduation 
as  a  qualified  teacher  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  these  re¬ 
marks,  I  shall  make  available  to  the 
Senate  a  special  report  on  this  project 
which  reviews  the  impressive  progress 
of  the  educational  program  conducted  in 
Nepal  with  the  assistance  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon.  I  only  want  to  say  brief¬ 
ly,  however,  that  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  role  of  the  institutions 
of  my  own  particular  State,  in  our 
United  States  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  in  this  case,  should  be  in  the  field 
of  education.  I  consider  this  especially 
gratifying,  first,  because  education  is  oufe 
aspect  of  life  and  of  community  resp^- 
sibility  which  has  stood  extremelyy«igh 
in  the  scale  of  values  of  the  pe^le  of 
Oregon.  Not  only  does  my  St^e  rank 
near  the  very  top  in  the  Uni^  States, 
with  respect  to  the  literacy  imd  educa¬ 
tional  levels  of  its  citizenybut  by  and 
large  educational  expendylres  have  also 
received  a  measure  ofysupport  in  the 
communities  of  Oregoi^ which  compares 
very  favorably  with  JCtie  national  aver¬ 
ages.  Because  th^,  themselves,  place 
such  a  high  valuyn  their  schools,  I  am 
sure  that  the  mm  and  women  of  Oregon 
share  my  sati^ction  that  it  is  the  field 
of  educational  which  the  University  of 
Oregon  is  ^sisting  the  people  of  Nepal, 
and  that  /hey  will  gladly  support  the 
technic^  assistance  program  under 
which^iis  is  done. 

Seyiidly,  I  am  glad  that  this  should 
be  Vie  particular  role  assigned  to  Ore- 
g^’s  State  University,  becau-se,  of  all  the 
yarious  social  functions,  education  and 


enlightemnent  are  at  the  very  core  of 
our  theory  of  democratic  self-govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  premise  of  our  political 
faith  that,  to  the  extent  that  men  and 
women  are  given  the  basic  tools  of  lit¬ 
eracy  and  of  knowledge  with  which  to 
judge  the  facts,  they  will  be  best 
equipped  to  determine  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  best  interests.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  technical  assistance 
is  offered  to  the  kind  of  educational  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  being  developed  in  Nepal 
with  the  assistance  of  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

Contrary  to  what  would  be  the  case 
if  Nepal,  and  other  countries  in  its  sit¬ 
uation,  were  to  get  assistance  for  its 
necessary  educational  programs  from 
Communist  sources,  I  am  sure  that  no 
all-pervasive  political  and  social  ideology 
is  included  in  the  program  we  have  in 
Nepal — unless  it  be  the  basic  philosophy 
of  free  inquiry.  That  philosophy,  and 
no  specific  economic  or  political  doc¬ 
trine,  will  be  all  that  the  Nepalese  tea,ch- 
ers  will  have  received  from  their  col- 
'feboration  with  the  able  educators  of  , 
tJ^  University  of  Oregon — and  thay^ 
philosophy  among  Nepal’s  teachers,  I  am 
sure\can  make  the  greatest  contribuyon 
towaiW  a  deep-rooted  tradition  of  /free 
and  derimcratic  society  in  Nepal.  /It  will 
be  a  society  devoted  to  humayiiberty. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Preside^.  I  ask 
unanimous  \pnsent  to  have/printed  in 
the  Record  tnk  Special  Report  on  Teach¬ 
er  Training  and  Higher  ilducation  Ac¬ 
tivities,  published  on  J^ruary  15,  1958, 
by  Messrs.  A.  P.  ^adjifan,  manager  for 
the  Government  oi^repal,  and  Hugh  B. 
Wood  of  the  UnivemW  of  Oregon,  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Unit^  St^es  mission. 

There  being  ^  obje^on,  the  report 
was  ordered  to/e  printed  vn  the  Record, 
as  follows:  /  \ 

Special  Rej^rt — Teacher  Training  and 

Higher  E»ucation  Activities  (JSiNUary  15, 

1958)  /  \ 

(TheEtollowing  report  has  been  piiepared 
to  sun^arizethe  major  achievements^  the 
teacker  training  and  higher  education  woj- 
ecy  conducted  under  the  Joint  auspicesNof 
tWe  Ministry  of  Education,  GON,  and  t^ 
University  of  Oregon,  division  of  Education' 
'USOM,  since  June  26,  1954.  The  agreement, 
under  which  these  activities  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  assigned  to  this  project  the  follow¬ 
ing  major  responsibilities.) 

I.  The  training  of  1,500  primary  school 
teachers  within  a  3-year  period  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  normal  school  facilities  to 
train  up  to  1,000  teachers  per  year. 

II.  The  training  in  the  United  States  of 
staff  members  for  a  College  of  Education. 

III.  The  establishment  of  a  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

IV.  The  establishment  of  a  program  and 
facilities  for  printing  schqol  textbooks  and 
other  educational  materials) 

V.  The  improvement  of  higher  education 
and  the  development  of  a  national  univer¬ 
sity. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  all 
of  these  targets  have  been  attained  and' even 
more.  Specifically,  the  following  achieve¬ 
ments  may  be  noted: 

1.  In  1954-55,  a  46-man  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Planning  Commission  surveyed  educa¬ 
tional  conditions  in  Nepal  and  mapped  out  a 
master  scheme  for  education  for  the  next 
25-50  years.  Their  report.  Education  in 
Nepal,  published  last  year,  is  a  monumental 
landmark  in  education. 


2.  More  than  1,500  primary  school  teacher;* 
have  been  trained  in  the  normal  school  Xxi 
Kathmandu  and  6  mobile  training  ceyers 
scattered  throughout  the  land  (Blrguiy^  Ne- 
palgunj,  Dharan,  Ham,  Tansen,  Poknara). 
Mobile  centers  will  extend  tralnin^'services 
in  1958  to  Patan  (Baitadi),  Silgyfi  (Doti), 
Dhang,  and  Chalnpur,  and  wlll^ntinue  at 
Blrgunj.  Several  hundred  teachrers  have  also 
received  refresher  courses.  A^er  the  winter 
vacation  period,  nearly  90  percent  of  these 
teachers  will  have  found^^chlng  positions 
in  the  schools  of  Nepal,  ^le  current  annual 
operating  cost  of  this  ^program  is  approxi¬ 
mately  N/C  Rs.  140,000: 

3.  Twenty-nine  Nepalese  educators  have 
received,  or  are  n^  receiving,  training  in 
the  United  Statear  Sixteen  of  these  are  in 
teacher  tralnln^/5  are  in  arts  and  sciences, 
3  are  in  univemty  administration,  and  5  are 
in  special  sul^cts. 

4.  A  degra^granting  College  of  Education 
has  been  jXi  operation  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  Bythe  beginning  of  the  new  term  in 
March, ylts  enrollment  will  be  about  155: 
ultimye  enrollment  of  200  students  is 
plaiyfed.  Its  curriculum,  staff,  library,  dem- 
oiytratlon  school,  and  other  facilities  are 
apiong  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
yentral  Institute  of  Education  of  Delhi  Uni¬ 
versity  has  recognized  the  high  standards  of 
the  college  by  indicating  a  willingness  to 
accept  its  board  of  education  graduates  for 
postgraduate  work  in  the  medical  education 
degree.  Recently,  an  evaluation  of  the  col¬ 
lege  was  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  55 
local  and  foreign  educators.  (This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  comprehensive  evaluation  that 
has  ever  been  made  of  any  of  the  GON/ 
USOM  joint  projects.)  Although  the  de¬ 
tailed  work  and  report  of  this  group  will  not 
be  completed  for  several  weeks,  members  of 
the  committee  have  given  high  praise  to  the 
work  being  done  at  the  college.  The  current 
annual  operating  cost  of  this  4-year  degree 
college,  including  administrative  and  busi¬ 
ness  accounting  costs  for  the  entire  project, 
is  approximately  N.  C.  Rs.  180,000. 

5.  More  than  2,000  young  Nepalese  men 
and  women  have  been  given  or  will  receive 
In  1958,  small  stipends  or  scholarships  which 
have  attracted  promising  candidates  to  the 
teaching  and  other  professions,  and  enabled 
them  to  take  training  for  important  careers. 
Although  most  of  these  stipends  previously 
have  been  given  to  prospective  teachers,  they 
are  now  open  on  a  competitive  basis  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  of  the  government-recognized 
colleges  in  Nepal.  The  annual  cost  of  this 
program  for  750  students  is  approximately 
N.  C.  Rs.350.000. 

V  6.  A  model  demonstration  school  has  been 
e^abllshed  at  the  college  of  education  as  a 
la^ratory  for  demonstration  teaching  and 
research  essential  to  training  teachers.  En- 
rollniHnt  will  be  175  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  t^n  in  March.  The  annual  operating 
cost  of  This  activity  is  N.  C.  Rs.20,000. 

7.  A  buteau  of  adult  education  has  been 
establlshedNat  the  college  of  education  in 
cooperation  Vlth  the  educational  activities 
division  of  tnW  cooperative  service  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Under>jhis  program,  materials  for 

-  teaching  literacXhave  been  prepared,  300 
literacy  classes  fo\  6,000  adults  have  been 
opened,  and  300  mo^classes  for  6,000  adults 
will  be  in  operation  w^hin  2  months.  Radio 
education  will  be  proved  through  special 
broadcasts  from  Radio  P^pal  and  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  radios  to  125Gillages  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  to  more  later.  >7ie  cost  of  this 
program  is  borne  partly  by Ntlie  college  of 
education,  but  mostly  by  an  ^lual  budget 
of  N.  C.  Rs. 150,000.  \ 

8.  Two  activities  have  been  d^loped  to 
provide  textbooks  and  other  instlnictional 
materials  for  our  schools,  colleg^,  and 
adults,  (a)  The  Bureau  of  Publicati^is  of 
the  college  of  education  has  preparedNand 
published  more  than  150,000  books  wd 
pamphlets  under  35  titles  during  the  la^ 
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is  months.  It  will  soon  be  a  self-support- 
mg.  (b)  Equipment  for  a  modern  educa 
tmn  press  (ultimately  to  become  the  un' 
vCTsity  press)  has  been  ordered,  and  pa 
so^el  are  being  trained  for  its  operation. 
Thd  cost  of  the  equipment  is  approximawly 
N.  A.  Bs.350,000.  The  press  will  be  housed 
tern^prarily  at  the  college  of  educatlonyand 
will  be  self-supporting.  It  is  expected  to 
be  inVperation  by  June  of  this  year./ 

9.  The  university  commission,  the  min¬ 
istry  oAeducation,  the  committee  oiV  higher 
educati^,  and  other  agencies  hhve  all 
worked  toward  the  development/  of  the 
climate  knd  facilities  for  the  immediate 
establishiint  of  a  national  university.  The 
University  \of  Oregon  contract  technicians 
have  provided  assistance  to  eaeh  of  these 
agencies  in\  accordance  with  /gON/USOM 
agreements.  \  Among  the  major  Achievements 
of  these  sevesal  agencies  may/be  noted  the 
following:  (a)\  a  charter  for /the  university 
has  been  drafted,  (b)  a  siti  has  been  ac¬ 
quired,  (c)  blueprints  and  models  for  a 
university  cam^s  and  itj  buildings  have 
been  completed,\  (d)  mart  than  N.  C.  Rs. 
700.000  worth  ofXequipmdht  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  to  upgradeUhe  famlitles  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  colleges  whichXwlll  fcecome  part  of  the 
university,  (e)  morp  tijn  N.  C.  Rs.  250,000 


worth  of  new  boo 
for  the  fine  professii 
lege  of  Education  a: 
general  library  at 
which  will  be  used 


ave  been  purchased 
il  library  at  the  Col- 
the  new  centralized 
i-Chandra  College, 
students  from  all  of 


the  colleges,  (f)  additional  professors  have 
been  employed  tOyfexterid  the  present  serv¬ 
ices  of  some  of  thd  colleges,  (g)  a  centralized 
audio-visual  aids/  service  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  serve  All  the  cmieges,  and  many 
other  steps  have  been  tak^  to  bring  about 
a  closer  coordination  and  imification  of  the 
existing  collets  into  a  national  university. 

This  brief  mmmary  has  covered  only  the 
major  achievements  of  this  project.  Many 
others,  and/the  details  of  the  ones  men¬ 
tioned  abo^,  will  be  found  in  the  following 
documents  \ 

(a)  Chapter  20  of  Education  in  Nepal, 
the  repont  of  the  National  Education  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission,  p.  237-254. 

(b)  The  5-year  plan  for  ediication  in 
Nepal,  ^ased  on  the  report  mentiorJed  above. 

(c)  (Catalog  of  the  College  of  Education. 

(d) /  Certain  articles  in  the  E(\ucation 

Quai^erly.  . 

Monthly  and  quarterly  financial  and 
naBrative  reports.  ' 

H)  News  release  of  January  10,  195 
*g)  Memo  or  estimated  expenditures, 
557-58. 

A.  P.  Pradhan, 

GON  Co-Manager 
Hugh  B.  Wood, 

XJSOM  Co-Manager. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  FOREIGN-AID 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  after  13  years  and  the 
expenditure  of  $70  billion  our  foreign-aid 
program  has  “come  a  cropper.” 

On  several  continents  anti-American¬ 
ism  has  been  manifest  in  various  forms 
of  violence. 

Our  lavish  gifts  have  been  literally 
thrown  back  in  our  face;  our  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  instead  of  winning  friends,  has 
earned  us  contempt. 

I  have  in  my  hand  three  newspaper 
articles  which  vividly  bear  out  my  state¬ 
ments.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  fii’st,  entitled  “Loss  of  Prestige 
Long  Underway,”  was  written  by  Drew 
Pearson,  and  was  published  in  the  Wash¬ 


ington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of  May  23, 
1958. 

The  second  is  entitled  “Nepalese  Criti¬ 
cal  of  American  Aid,”  and  was  published 
in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  of  May 
11,1958. 

The  third  is  entitled,  “Trouble  on 
Three  Continents:  United  States  Pays 
for  Lack  of  Firm  Policies,”  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Anderson  Independent  of 
May  19, 1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ix)ss  OF  Prestige  Long  Under  Wat 
(By  Drew  Pearson) 

En  Route. — Traveling  through  Europe 
right  now,  an  American  gets  the  impression 
that  the  entire  roof  of  American  foreign 
policy  has  come  tumbling  down  about  our 
ears.  Our  stanch  friend  and  ally  of  175 
years.  Prance,  is  in  the  throes  of  a  mortal 
political  struggle.  Our  Vice  President  was 
almost  killed  by  our  alleged  good  neighbors 
in  Latin  America.  And  one  of  the  friendliest 
pro-Western  nations  in  the  Near  East,  Leba¬ 
non,  is  in  danger  of  going  over  to  the  Nasser- 
Soviet  bloc. 

On  top  of  all  this,  Russia  launches  a  sput¬ 
nik  100  times  larger  than  anything  we  have 
put  in  the  air. 

European  friends  who  want  to  support, 
and  still  do  support,  the  United  States  ask 
you  a  bit  reproachfully:  ‘‘How  come?” 

The  answer  is  that  foreign  policy  does 
not  collapse  suddenly:  it  erodes. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  shocking  indig¬ 
nities  suffered  by  Vice  President  Nixon  in 
Latin  America.  Anyone  who  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  Latin  America  affairs  could  see  it 
coming. 

ASIA-FIRST  ADVOCATE 

Latin-American  editorials  first  chided 
Nixon  when  he  barnstormed  through  Asia 
in  1953  and  advocated  an  Asia-first  foreign 
policy  for  the  United  States.  Latins  know, 
what  Nixon  apparently  didn’t  know,  that 
Asian-African  tropical  products  compete 
with  Latin  America’s  tropical  products. 
The  more  coffee,  cocoa,  tin,  etc.,  we  buy  from 
Asia  and  Africa  the  less  we  buy  from  Latin 
America. 

MEANT  acclaimed 

On  the  other  hand,  George  Meany,  head 
of  the  APL-CIO,  visiting  the  same  countries 
which  booed  and  almost  murdered  Nixon 
was  acclaimed  a  hero.  In  Montevideo,  where 
Nixon  was  hissed  because  of  our  tariff  on 
wool,-  Meany  got  a  rousing  reception  from 
the  Uraguayan  Trade  Union  Council.  He, 
Dave  Dublnsky  of  the  Ladies  Garment  Work¬ 
ers,  and  O.  A.  Knight  of  the  Oil  Workers, 
who  accompanied  him,  joined  the  Uraguay- 
ans  in  a  solemn  pledge  against  dictatorships. 

In  Peru,  where  Nixon  had  such  an  un¬ 
pleasant  time  with  university  students, 
Meany  got  an  ovation. 

In  Washington  last  month,  I  sat  with  the 
new  Ambassador  from  Venezuela,  Hector 
Santella,  an  hour  after  he  presented  his 
credentials  to  President  Elsenhower.  The 
Ambassador  was  educated  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 
University  and  Harvard;  likes  the  United 
States.  He  was  strong  in  his  praise  for  Ike 
and  the  cordial  reception  given  him  by  the 
President. 

Two  days  later,  Mr.  Eisenhower,  despite 
previous  smiles,  slapped  a  new  restriction  on 
Venezuelan  oil. 

Venezuelans  remember  this.  More  im¬ 
portant,  they  remember  the  acclaim  we  gave 
their  former  President,  dictator  Perez  Jlml- 
nez,  and  his  brutal  secret  police  chief,  Pedro 
Estrada,  both  charged  with  the  wholesale 
murder  of  political  opponents. 

Vice  President  Nixon  now  advocates  a  new 
United  States  policy  of  keeping  aloof  from 


dictators.  This  is  Important.  But  the 
change  will  have  to  be  made  in  some  very 
high  places  and  will  have  to  be  executed 
vigorously  to  wipe  out  memories  of  the  past. 
Here  is  part  of  the  record  of  American 
coziness  with  dictators  that  will  have  to  be 
wiped  out: 

Col.  Gordon  Moore,  Mrs.  Elsenhower’s 
brother-in-law,  has  been  closely  associated 
in  business  deals  with  dictator  Trujillo  of 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

John  Foster  Dulles’  son-in-law,  Robert 
Hinshaw,  took  his  family  to  Trujillo  City  in 
Trujillo’s  private  plane  and  remained  there 
3  months  at  the  dictator’s  expense. 

Henry  Holland,  ex-Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin-American  Affairs,  got  on  the 
payroll  of  dictator  Trujillo’s  mining  con¬ 
sultant,  also  worked  with  dictator  Perez 
Jiminez  in  handling  various  oil  problems 
for  American  companies. 

John  Roosevelt  (Republican),  Charlie 
Willis,  former  White  House  aid,  and  Wesley 
Roberts  with  Douglas  Whitlock,  both  form¬ 
erly  of  the  GOP  National  Committee,  be¬ 
came  public  relations  representatives  of  the 
new  dictatorship  in  Haiti. 

Nepalese  Critical  of  American  Aid 

Katmandu,  Nepal,  May  10. — ‘The  United 
States  foreign-aid  program  has  become  a 
political  football  in  this  mountain  king¬ 
dom  11,000  miles  from  Washington. 

Some  Nepalese  politicians  have  little  good 
to  say  for  a  program  that  already  has  pumped 
more  than  $10  million  into  the  Hlinois-size 
realm  and  this  year  will  spend  $10  million 
more. 

The  most  extreme  critic,  former  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  K.  I.  Singh,  contends  the  aid  program 
is  actually  hurting  America’s  prestige  here. 

“Why  do  you  buy  discredit  instead  of 
credit?”  Singh  asked  an  American  visitor. 

He  has  charged  that  United  States  officials 
used  buying  tactics  to  Insure  that  United 
States  aid  was  used  as  the  United  States 
saw  fit.  He  asserted  United  States  and  Brit¬ 
ish  missions  sought  to  help  elements  fighting 
Red  rule  in  neighboring  Tibet.  This,  he 
contended,  would  drag  Nepal  into  the  vortex 
of  International  conflict  and  could  result  in 
another  Korea. 

United  States  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunk¬ 
er  this  week  denied  the  United  States  has 
interfered  in  Nepalese  affairs.  His  statement 
said  the  United  States  considers  Nepal  a 
sovereign  and  independent  nation.  He  em¬ 
phasized  that  all  projects  here  involving 
United  States  funds  were  chosen  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Nepalese  Government. 

Sme  observers  say  Singh  denounces  Amer¬ 
ican  aid  for  lack  of  a  better  political  issue 
to  work  on.  But  other  political  leaders  also 
criticize  the  way  the  dollars  are  being  spent. 
As  a  result,  the  44  United  States  technicians 
now  in  Nepal  find  themselves  often  on  the 
defensive. 

Nepal  did  not  really  enter  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  until  1950,  when  the  Rana  dynasty 
of  hereditary  prime  ministers  was  over¬ 
thrown.  The  Ranas  had  rigidly  kept  out 
foreign  influences  for  more  than  100  years. 

A.pproaching  democracy  for  the  first  time, 
Nepal  had  no  telephones,  no  railroads,  and 
no  highways.  Less  than  3  percent  of  the 
people  could  read  and  write. 

In  the  first  6  years  after  the  Ranas  were 
overthrown,  Nepal  had  nearly  a  dozen  gov¬ 
ernments.  They  changed  so  fast  that  the 
program  hardly  got  off  the  ground  until 
1956,  during  the  administration  of  Prime 
Minister  Tanku  Prasad,  which  lasted  nearly 
18  months. 

When  Singh  took  over  he  wanted  a  dif¬ 
ferent  set  of  projects.  The  aid  program  again 
halted  practically  dead  in  its  tracks. 

But  after  110  days  Singh  was  himself  fired. 
King  Mahendra  took  over  the  Government 
through  a  secretariat  reporting  to  the  palace. 
The  aid'program  resumed  as  before. 
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Along  the  way,  the  ideas  of  many  political 
leaders  have  been  thwarted.  One  of  the  big 
arguments  is  the  level  which  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  should  take. 

Should  United  States  technicians  build  a 
multimillion-doUar  airport  and  a  200-be<i 
hospital  as  some  political  leaders  suggested? 
Or  should  they  concentrate  on  training 
teachers,  improving  rural  health  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  building  roads  and  a  communica¬ 
tion  system  to  Join  a  country  which  has 
virtually  no  links  but  footpaths? 

"We  want  to  give  them  what  they  want,” 
one  United  States  official  said.  “The  only 
thing  we  try  to  ensure  is  that  the  projects 
are  worthwhile  and  practicable.” 

Joint  boards  are  currently  operating  in 
agriculture,  minerals,  industry,  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  village  development,  public  works, 
and  for  the  Rapti  Valley  of  central  Nepal 
where  a  multipurpose  development  scheme 
is  opening  up  30,000  acres  of  virgin  land  to 
agriculture  and  industry. 

Other  major  projects  agreed  upon  this  year 
Include  a  road  system  covering  900  miles 
and  a  ropeway  to  connect  the  developing 
Rapti  Valley  with  Katmandu,  thereby  allow¬ 
ing  commerce  to  move  over  the  mountains 
in  between. 

United  States  representatives  express  hope 
that  recognition  of  their  work  will  come 
when  roads  connect  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  when  ropeways  bring  the  ex¬ 
panded  produce  of  the  Rapti  Valley  over  the 
mountains  to  Katmandu. 

The  ropeways,  with  footbridges,  are  im¬ 
portant  to  the  country  because  so  much  of 
its  landscape  in  almost  vertical.  Roads  are 
out  of  the  question  in  some  areas. 

Trouble  on  Three  Continents:  United 

States  Pats  for  Lack  of  Firm  Policies 

The  antl-Nlxon  riots  in  Venezuela,  the 
French  Army  seizure  of  Algeria,  the  anti- 
Western  revolt  In  Lebanon  are  all  part  of  a 
calculated  pattern. 

They  are  tragic  evidence  that  the  hate- 
mongers  are  at  work  on  three  continents, 
their  disruptive  work  all  aimed  at  the  ulti¬ 
mate  objective  of  bringing  the  United  States 
to  heel. 

The  fury  that  seized  Caracas  was  fo¬ 
mented  by  Communists,  who  played  on 
latent  anti-American  feeling  to  whip  up 
mob  frenzy. 

If  the  pattern  is  confused  In  Algeria,  it  is 
because  it  is  obscured  by  43  months  of 
armed  revolt.  Nationalist  aspirations  were 
seized  upon  by  Communist  agents  to  destroy 
all  chances  of  peaceful  agreement  safe¬ 
guarding  the  Interests  of  the  1,200,000 
French  settlers  and  the  9  million  natives. 

The  settlers  have  been  hounded  by  terror, 
spirited  away  from  their  homes  and  killed. 

A  vast  number  of  natives,  perhaps  a  ma¬ 
jority,  have  been  cowed  into  acquiescence 
and  complicity. 

The  French  Army  in  desperation  has 
taken  matters  into  its  own  hands  to  hold 
Algeria,  an  integral  part  of  France,  in  the 
Republic. 

Loss  of  Algeria,  it  fears,  would  be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  disintegration  of  France 
itself.  There  the  largest  Communist  Party 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain  is  ready  to  take 
control,  or  to  precipitate  civil  war. 

The  revolt  in  Lebanon  is  a  direct  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  small, 
peaceful  country.  Encouraged  by  radio 
voices  from  Cairo  and  Damascus,  seats  of 
the  Communist-supported  United  Arab  Re¬ 
public,  mobs  arose  in  the  capital  city  of 
Beirut  and  the  second  city  of  Tripoli. 

They  sacked  and  burned  American  infor¬ 
mation  libraries,  cut  the  oil  pipelines  car¬ 
rying  oil  from  American  refineries  for  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  attacked  homes  of  pro- 
American  government  officials.  That  the 
insurrection  was  led  from  Egypt  and  Syria 
and  supplied  with  arms  procured  from  the 
Soviet  was  beyond  question. 


What  do  these  incidents  on  three  different 
continents  mean? 

Others  could  be  coupled  with  them  to 
prove  they  are  worldwide. 

They  indicate  that  international  com¬ 
munism  is  on  the  offensive  that  the  Moscow- 
Pelping  axis  is  stepping  up  sabotage  and 
subversion  to  destroy  and  ravage  and  foment 
rebellion  and  revolt. 

Their  object  is  to  discredit  the  United 
States  by  striking  at  friends,  institutions, 
dignity,  and  honor. 

Marines  and  paratroopers  were  sent  to  the 
Caribbean  in  jittery  action  to  protect  the 
Vice  President. 

The  United  States  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  does  not  stop  sabotage. 

Shows  of  power  does  not  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem. 

That  is  in  Moscow,  where  world  revolution 
is  still  the  overriding  aim  and  confusion  to 
the  United  States  the  chosen  process  to 
soften  her  for  the  kill. 

Lack  of  firm  leadership  in  the  White  House 
during  the  past  5  years  is  proving  costly. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  most  singular 
aspect  of  bungling  in  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  the  shoveling  out  of  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  aid  to  countries 
in  far  away  places  while  we  have  ne¬ 
glected  our  neighbors  in  Latin,  Central, 
and  South  America. 

The  natural  resentment  of  those 
neighboring  people  to  the  South  was 
made  visible  upon  the  recent  ill-starred 
tour  of  our  Vice  President  to  those  coun¬ 
tries.  It  was  most  regrettable  that  Vice 
Pi'esident  Nixon  and  his  lovely  wife  had 
this  resentment  visited  upon  them  per¬ 
sonally.  The  indignities  they  suffered 
were  not  meant  for  them  as  individuals 
but  as  representatives  of  our  country. 
This  knowledge  should  give  us  pause. 

I  have  pointed  out  before  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  mutual  advantage  that  the 
United  States  constructively  assist  the 
nations  of  Latin,  Central  and  South 
America  to  develop  their  resources  and 
economy.  Those  countries  are  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  raw  materials: 
they  need  our  assistance  to  improve 
techniques,  to  purchase  machinery,  to 
develop  methods  of  manufacturing,  and 
to  find  markets  for  their  natural  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  aiding  them,  we  help  ourselves. 

Apart  from  the  considerations  of  trade, 
and  dollars  and  cents,  the  plain  fact  is 
that  the  mutuality  of  our  interests  are 
nowhere  more  marked  than  in  the  vital 
area  of  defense.  The  successful  defense 
of  North  America  requires  the  friendly 
cooperation  and  collaboration  of  the 
peoples  to  the  South  of  the  Border.  This 
is  a  primary  requirement.  Self-interest 
demands  that  we  cultivate  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  relations  with  those  people.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  they  have  the  eco¬ 
nomic  tools  with  which  to  work  so  they 
can  achieve  national  strength  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability.  We  must  enjoin  the 
issue  and  present  a  united  front  on  the 
whole  American  Continent  to  the  hostile 
powers  which  might  contemplate  any 
overt  move  against  the  Americans. 

In  the  application  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  we  would  certainly  move  against 
any  power  which  would  make  a  military 
move  against  any  of  the  American  na¬ 
tions.  In  like  manner  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  what  I  call  a  modern 
application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by 
assisting  such  states  so  they  will  not  be 


overcome  by  economic  penetration,  by 
fifth  column  movements,  or  by  subver¬ 
sion. 

To  this  end,  I  contend  we  must,  in  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest,  pay  greater  and 
closer  attention  to  our  neighbors  South 
of  the  Border,  be  more  considerate  and 
zealous  of  their  welfare,  and  take  bigger 
steps  in  their  economic  behalf.  The  lack 
of  wisdom  of  the  policy  of  scattering  our 
national  funds  across  the  face  of  the 
earth  I  hope  is  manifest,  and  it  should 
require  no  further  elaboration. 


WOU  AND  SPACE— ADDRESS  DELTV-y 
\  ERED  AT  GERMAN-AMERICAN 
\fOLK  festival  of  MINNESOTA 

Vlr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed /in 
the\  body  of  the  Record  an  address  in- 
titl^  “You  and  Space,”  deliverecy  by 
Friedrich  Graf  von  Sam-ma,  Snwial 
AssisWnt,  Development  Operations  [Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency, 
at  tha  German-American  folk  fptival, 
held  imMinnesota  on  May  25,  19».  Dr. 
von  Sam  ma  made  a  vei-y  informative  and 
impressiye  speech,  of  particular/interest 
to  the  p^ple  of  the  Northwest  It  w'as 
my  honon  to  introduce  Dr.  von  Saurma 
at  the  featival.  One  paragrmh  of  his 
speech  stoad  out  most  prominently;  and 
I  quote  it,  as  follows:  / 

The  explomtion  of  the  unwerse  will  he 
an  adventure  continually  opemng  new  doors 
and  allowing  men  to  recognize  and  analyze 
the  beauty  anck  order  of  the  mws  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  universe.  / 

Mankind  may  come  to  reanze  that  war  will 
result  in  nothing  but  oktastrophe.  Men 
may  grasp  the  truth  that  mere  is  something 
much  bigger  than  his  llOTle  world.  Before 
the  mystery  of  whM  he  wUl  find  out  there,  he 
must  stand  in  reverential  awe.  Let  us  strive 
for  and  attain  thatxunaerstanding  which  is 
an  essential  predicate  to  human  happiness 
that  human  governmmt  must  conform  to 
God's  will.  Y 

Mr.  President,  l/^k  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  Dr.  Sauna’s  entire  speech  be 
printed  in  the  body  6f  the  Record.  I 
have  had  many  rriquesVs  for  copies  of  the 
speech  from  th&  German  people  of  my 
State.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
population  of  Minnesota  is  comprised  of 
descendants  of/Germans.\ 

There  being  no  objectron,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows:  /  \ 

/  You  AND  Space\ 

(Address  by/  Friedrich  Graf  won  Saurma, 
Special  A^lstant,  Development  Operations 
Division, /Army  Ballistic  MlsWle  Agency, 
May  25,  A958,  German-Americkn  folk  fes¬ 
tival,  Minnehaha  Park,  Minneapolis,  Minn.) 
It  is  a  Genuine  honor  and  by  measure  to 
be  your  guest  speaker  here  at  the^German- 
AmerlcaA  folk  festival  of  Minnesota,  and  to 
discuss  rthe  subject  of  You  and  Spacte. 

The  Jquestions  of  technical  feasibility  of 
mannm  and  unmanned  space  fiignt  have 
made/the  headlines  in  all  the  numerous  dis¬ 
cussions  held  on  space  travel  and  the  con¬ 
quer  of  space.  The  spectacular  success  of 
the/sputnlks  and  explorers  is  convlncibg  to 
ev^y  citizen  in  this  country  that  we  smnd 
on/the  doorstep  of  a  new  age.  \ 

Today  the  public  knows  that  technical 
moblems  connected  with  future  space  fiigl^ 
^n  be  solved,  but  so  far  only  few  realize  the 
jcremendous  political,  economic,  and  scleij^ 
/tific  changes  and  the  progress  in  this  field 
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lat  are  certain  to  result  from  the  conquest 
o^\space. 

prove  this,  we  can  name  three  rea¬ 
sons'! 

1.  "ibe  military  and  political  aspects  of 
rocket  l^gineering  and  space  travel  deci¬ 
sively  InBuence  our  political  thinking. 

2.  The  scientific  exploration  of  space  will 
rapidly  cha^e  our  economy. 

3.  The  the^etical  aspects  will  sooner  or 
later  change  otn  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  ^^live. 

Let  us  consider^st : 

1.  The  military  a^ects  of  rocket  engineer¬ 
ing  and  space  trav^  which  influence  our 
political  thinking. 

The  great  technicals  progress  achieved 
within  the  last  150  years^as  caused  a  com¬ 
plete  change  of  our  asp^s  of  thp  world. 
This  change  took  place  anoyls  taking  place 
with  such  speed  that  it  is  diiCfult  for  us  to 
keep  pace  with  it. 

More  than  anything  else  has  the  invention 
of  newer  and  faster  means  of  transportation 
radically  changed  our  concepts  of  N^istance 
and  time. 

Considering  this  fact,  our  questlonMs; 

How  will  the  results  of  this  revolutioii\the 
conquest  of  space,  affect  us? 

To  answer  this  question,  let  us  compal 
the  consequences  of  earlier  revolutlonarj 
changes,  since  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
human  concepts  of  distance  were  suddenly 
changed. 

Let  me  mention  one  example:  The  inven¬ 
tion  of  sea-going  schooners  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  the  15th  century. 

In  the  political  field  each  change  in  the 
mode  of  conveyance  caused  the  liquidation 
of  the  existing  form  of  government  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  system  on  a  higher  basis 
that  would  correspond  to  the  new  demands. 

Until  the  end  of  the  15th  century  mu¬ 
nicipal  states  like  'Venice,  Genova,  Florence, 
Nuremberg,  and  Gent  represented  the  pre¬ 
vailing  form  of  government. 

'With  the  Invention  of  seagoing  vessels 
this  form  of  government  completely  lost  its 
importance  and  was  replaced  by  the  na¬ 
tional  governments,  which  ruled  world  poli¬ 
tics  and  economy  from  the  16th  century  xm- 
til  today. 

Right  now  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
the  national  governments  of  our  time  are 
in  the  same  position  as  Venice  or  Florence 
in  the  16th  century. 

Today,  perfection  in  aviation,  rocketry  and 
In  the  atomic  field  after  World  War  II  de¬ 
throned  the  European  national  governments 
and  raised  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  their  present  domineering  status. 

Considering  the  fast  progress  made  in  all 
areas  of  technical  warfare,  the  question/ 
arises,  if  these  two  giants,  Russia  on  one  sic 
and  the  Free  World  on  the  other  side,  will 
be  strong  enough  to  hold  out  to  the  eiyd  of 
this  race. 

This  question  confronts  us  with  tlu^  prob¬ 
lem  to  analyze  our  national  posij/on  over 
against  International  communism- 

The  objectives  of  international  commu¬ 
nism  have  been  stated  so  ofteiynnd  fiave  re¬ 
mained  so  consistent,  that  y^ere  is  little 
difficulty  in  restating  the^  in  simplified 
terms. 

The  basic  permanent  c^jective  of  interna¬ 
tional  communism  is  /K>  bring  the  entire 
world  under  the  Inflmmce,  if  not  the  actual 
domination,  of  the  iJommunist  system  and 
thus  eliminate  all  ^mpetltion.  Any  means 
toward  that  end  acceptable.  The  recipe 
is  simple.  Prep^atlon  of  revolution  in  those 
areas,  not  rul^  by  communism,  and  terror¬ 
ism  as  the  liatural  policy  in  those  areas, 
dominated  1^  communism. 

Facing ^tematlonal  connnunism  as  a  fact, 
a  clear  ejAmlnation  of  our  military  situation 
is  necaeary. 

InAiie  fall  of  1944  the  first  V-2  was 
lamifched.  In  August  1945,  the  atomic  bomb 
a^eared  in  history.  The  atomic  bomb  and 
■  le  long  range  rocket,  cataclysmic  in  itself. 


have  now  been  combined  to  a  world  fright¬ 
ening  weapon. 

The  United  States  possesses  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  as  a  deterrent.  The  Soviet  bloc  also 
builds  new  weapon  systems  which  it  dare  not 
ue,  not  for  reasons  of  humanity,  but  for 
reasons  of  self-preservation.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  peace  is  more  or  less  the  Inability 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  start  an  all-out  war. 

All-out  war  would  pave  the  way  for  the 
dominance  of  the  world  by  states,  whose 
social  structure  and  forces  have  remained 
more  or  less  intact  during  the  death  struggle 
of  the  superstates.  Thus,  we  may  conclude, 
both  sides  face  the  same  dilemma,  that  the 
power  of  nuclear  weapons  may  have  made 
all-out  war  useless  as  an  instrument  of 
policy  except  for  acts  of  desperation. 

But  we  have  to  assume,  that  Russia  is  not 
at  all  in  a  desperate  position  and  knows  its 
political  possibilities  and  limitations  very 
well.  Its  efforts  in  the  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  era  prove  its  awareness  of  the  world 
situation.  Russia  knows,  that  even  the 
short  time  advantage  in  the  area  of  long 
range  ballistic  missiles  would  not  avoid  the 
possibility  of  massive  retaliation  of  United 
States  forces  from  air  bases  around  the 
Russian  mainland. 

Adding  all  these  facts,  I  believe  that  Rus¬ 
sia,  considering  the  Implications  of  usingy 
jydrogen  weapons  and  the  danger  of  be^ 
cming  engaged  in  an  all-out  war, 
made  a  complete  change  in  her  policies ^nd 
approaches  to  world  domination.  Thi^fact 
migh\  find  its  proof  also  in  the  decision,  to 
discontinue  their  nuclear  tests. 

RusslaSmay  have  learned  that  tife  idea  of 
atomic  v^fare  and  rockets,  as^arriers  of 
complete  ^vastation  and  d^ruction,  is 
an  obsolete  approach  to  worlfl  domination, 
that  rocketry  ^uld  be  de veiled  to  a  much 
stronger  weapon,  namely  m  transfer  Com¬ 
munist  dominati^  Intojjpace. 

I  am  convinced  that  'W^nher  von  Braun  is 
right  in  his  oplnion\J»at  the  Russian  dic¬ 
tator  Khrushchev  coaUders  control  of  space 
around  the  earth  iiymun^  the  same  manner, 
as  the  great  maritime  p^ers  considered  tee 
control  of  the  jieas  frorn\the  16th  to  the 
18th  centuries.y 

Russia  realizes,  that  a  lalte  number  of 
skilled  engufeers  and  scientists  are  needed 
to  conque^ space  and  even  mo^  important 
to  them  i/S  the  mass  production  o^cientlsts 
and  enameers,  creating  an  army  o^lussian 
techniffians,  available  to  be  sent  rb  Asia, 
AfricA,  Latin  America;  countries  hunglw  for 
thy  knowledge  and  know-how,  these  inen 
command.  Thus,  the  Russians  will  not  o^y 
ransplant  technical  skill,  but  also  spre 
'communism  into  those  underdeveloped  andN 
imdereducated  countries. 

What  are  the  military  consequences  in 
controlling  space?  What  possibilities  and 
advantages  has  the  control  of  space  for  a 
world  power?  Is  the  statement  true  that, 
who  conrols  space,  will  definitely  control  the 
earth?  Let  me  discuss  the  technical  facts 
in  the  light  of  military  aspects. 

One  man,  even  if  he  is  the  first  to  circle 
the  earth  at  a  speed  never  before  experi¬ 
enced  by  human  beings,  cannot  by  himself 
constitute  much  of  a  threat.  But  it  is  also 
quite  feasible,  to  equip  that  pioneer  with 
modern  electronic  devices,  which  would  af¬ 
ford  him  superhuman  capabilities  for  many 
purposes.  The  military  importance  in  the 
field  of  space  flight  is  based  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  major  premises: 

1.  A  satellite  of  the  weight  of  Sputnik  III 
could  carry  a  combination  of  optical  and 
television  equipment  to  serve  as  a  most 
efficient  reconnaissance  instrument.  It 
could  retain  pictures  taken  over  enemy  ter¬ 
ritory  and  play  them  back  over  friendly  ter¬ 
ritory.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  such 
fashion,  that  nobody  could  jam  its  signals, 
because,  there  would  be  no  radio  contact 
with  the  satellite,  over  enemy  territory. 

The  nation  or  the  group  of  nations  that  is 
first  to  achieve  this  goal  will  definitely  dis¬ 


turb  the  existing  balance  and  Increase  IJ 
ovm  military  and  political  strength 
mendously. 

There  are  many  examples  of  mllita^  uti¬ 
lization  of  earth  satellites  which  may  ex¬ 
plain  the  importance  of  satellites  in ^me  mili¬ 
tary  field  of  our  future. 

2.  I  mentioned  before  that  thk  scientific 
exploration  of  space  will  rapidly  change  our 
economy.  Unfortunately  in  imls  grim  con¬ 
test  between  Russia  and  thre  free  world,  a 
great  deal  of  inf ormation  ^ust  remain  hid¬ 
den  in  the  Interest  of  rational  security. 

The  practical  solutlo^  of  the  problem  of 
space  travel  demand^  technical  efforts  far 
exceeding  those  of  t^  biggest  projects  men 
ever  completed  befo^. 

Of  course,  this  Mnses  the  question: 

Why  shall  we  promote  space  flight? 

Which  are  t^  expedient  and  practical  de¬ 
mands  of  mej6  that  can  only  be  satisfied  by 
space  travey 

This  qu^tion  has  not  found  sufficient  at¬ 
tention  h^ore. 

Let  assume  that  all  technical  problems 
of  space  travel  were  solved  and  that  we  have 
dev^ped  rockets  equipped  for  scientific 
stijidies  and  technical  exploration. 

low  could  we  make  use  of  those  technical 
5ossibillties?  For  what  purposes  would  we 
'use  our  space  ships? 

What  would  be  the  financial  reward  and 
the  value  of  our  Investments? 

The  American  taxpayer  is  Interested  in  this 
question. 

Space  travel  definitely  will  open  numerous 
fields  of  tremendous  economic  possibilities. 

The  technical  progress  of  our  century  so 
far  has  been  based  on  the  fact  that  we  made 
use  of  all  chemical  deposits  found  on  the 
earth.  There  is  no  chemical  element  which 
does  not  find  its  application  in  the  technical 
field. 

To  obtain  these  products,  we  can  exploit 
the  small  regions  of  the  upper  layer  of  the 
earth.  In  this  upper  layer,  we  only  find 
traces  of  certain  heavy  and  precious  metals, 
much  needed  for  om  Industry,  while  large 
quantities  can  only  .be  found^  at  a  depth  be¬ 
low  60,000  feet,  forever.  Inaccessible  to  us. 
For  example,  iron,  chrome,  copper,  cobalt, 
gold,  and  platinum. 

From  outer  space,  the  meteorites  that  fell 
on  our  earth,  we  learned,  that  other  planets 
have  a  great  amount  of  some  of  these  im¬ 
portant  raw  materials,  easily  exploitable. 
Precious  metals  in  the  form  of  powder  or 
dust- may  be  easily  available  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon. 

Furthermore,  we  can  assume  that  our 
space  ship  can  head  for  a  small  planetoid 
consisting  of  meteoric  iron,  change  the  orbit 
\pf  this  planetoid,  and  direct  it  to  a  desert 
irt  of  the  earth.  This  would  provide  us 
wHh  sufficient  precious  raw  materials  now 
unobtainable  on  the  earth  for  generations  to 
come 

The^e  are  about  2400  planetoids  observed 
and  regktered  in  different  sizes,  as  remain¬ 
ders  of  ^rger  planets  consisting  of  pure 
nickel-iroi^nd  platinum. 

A  satellita^an  become  the  most  efficient 
communlcati^  carrier  ever  invented.  By 
combining  modten  techniques  of  high  speed 
coding  as  used\n  electronic  digital  com¬ 
puters,  with  modern  broad  band  tape  record¬ 
ers,  you  may  print^n  entire  book  upon  a 
tape  in  2  or  3  seconds  N 

Providing  a  multich^nel  tape  recorder  in 
a  satellite,  and  by  radicNto  ground  stations, 
messages  can  be  flashed  u®  to  the  satellites, 
as  it  passes  a  big  town,  leKus  cay  Chicago, 
and  5  minutes  later  as  it  ptases  Washing¬ 
ton  it  plays  back  the  message  for  Wash¬ 
ington  and  takes  on  new  message  for  Cape¬ 
town. 

The  storage  capacity  of  this  e^J^pment 
Is  so  astronomical,  that  the  entire  ro^  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  earth  could  be  handle^wlth 
about  six  orblters  operating  as  a  unit.' 

Satellites  can  furnish  the  most  relialwie 
weather  forecasting  service.  One  of  tr 
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weatest  difficulties  In  weather  forecasting  Is, 
mat  no  one  knows  exactly,  how  much  cloud 
co«r  exists  over  the  earth  at  each  instant. 
Buv^  second  rate  camera  could  provide  us 
with\he  entire  story.  If  installed  in  an  or¬ 
bital  ^hlcle.  Storms  and  hurricanes  could 
be  preolicted  with  very  great  accuracy. 

The  c^bination  of  satellites  with  earth- 
bound  weaker  influencing  methods,  like  rain 
seeding,  could  provide  a  combination  of  fore¬ 
casting  and  \eather  making. 

There  Is  n(yyaoubt  that  the  great  efforts 
and  expenses  ™w  Involved  In  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  space  wilPbring  tremendous  economic 
rewards,  change  A  and  progress.  History 
shows  that  each  Aew  fleld  of  htiman  ac¬ 
tivities  has  contribu^d  to  economic  progress 
to  an  extent,  beyond  Mpectatlon. 

3.  The  theoretical  aspects  of  space  travel 
will  change  our  knowleclee  of  the  world.  In 
which  we  live.  \ 

We  should  remember  thl^  It  will  be  the 
new  sclentiflc  knowledge  t\  be  gained  by 
space  travel  that  will  be  th^sasls  for  the 
economic  progress.  \ 

In  striving  for  sclentiflc  knowledge  the 
objective  has  always  been  to  finAthe  com¬ 
mon  law  in  a  variety  of  phenome^.  Only 
when  comparing  different  phenometoa  men 
will  be  able  to  find  and  establish  ^ch  a 
common  law.  \ 

To  name  an  example;  Right  now  weVeel 
pretty  stire  about  our  knowledge  of  life  ^d 
the  laws  governing  it,  as  If  we  would  kn(^ 
the  secrets  of  its  creation.  We  should 
realize,  however,  that  our  observations  are 
limited  to  the  observations  made  on  our 
planet,  the  earth. 

Undoubtedly  we  will  gain  tremendous  and 
surprising  knowledge  as  well  as  develop  com¬ 
pletely  new  theoretical  aspects,  if  we  can 
study  and  compare  the  development  of  life 
on  a  different  planet. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  we  can  expect 
to  find  some  kind  of  life  on  the  planet 
Mars.  The  first  logical  proof  for  it  derived 
from  geochemical  studies  by  Victor  Moritz 
Goldschmidt  in  Goettingen,  already  in  1930y 
So  far  his  concepts  have  always  been  con/ 
firmed.  / 

Mars  with  the  yellow  color,  visible  by  t»e 
naked  eye  shows  the  presence  of  rust  /ol- 
ored  iron  oxide;  which  is  proof  that  at /east 
in  former  times  organic  life  existed.  / 

If  organic  life  exists  or  has  existed pn  the 
Mars,  we  should  find  fossils  just  as  do  on 
earth  which  will  show  the  hlstoric^evelop- 
ment  of  life.  / 

Searching  for  new  dlscoverlesythe  study 
of  neighboring  planets  will  increase  our 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  geophysics  and 
geochemistry.  / 

Based  on  geophysical  and  gychemlcal  facts 
we  established  our  concept^f  the  creation 
of  the  planetary  system.  ITwo  strictly  op¬ 
posed  theories  exist  and  ip  present  time  we 
cannot  decide  which  is  tire  correct  one. 

One  theory  states:  “^he  celestial  bodies 
of  our  planetary  systeiy  were  formed  at  the 
same  time  or  almost  m  the  same  time.” 

The  other  theory  Atates ;  “The  celestial 
bodies  of  our  planelraxy  system  have  devel¬ 
oped  one  after  anAher  so  that  older  ones 
are,  found  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun 
and  the  youngerAnes  closer  to  the  sun.” 

This  question  icould  definitely  be  answered 
if  we  could  set  our  feet  on  some  of  these 
celestial  bodie/ 

Of  practlcan  value  will  be  the  scientific 
discoveries  comparing  geophysical  studies  of 
different  oJBjects  in  the  solar  system.  Our 
knowledge/of  the  causes  of  earth  magnetism 
is  llmiteaT  we  know  little  of  the  forces  or 
reasons yCauslng  a  change  of  earth  magnetic 
constant. 

Th^  changes  require  a  constant  correc¬ 
tion  di  our  magnetic  maps,  so  Important  for 
navKation  on  the  sea  and  in  the  air.  We 
canhot  make  any  forecasts  how  the  varla- 
tlTO  will  change  in  the  future.  By  collect- 
Iv  magnetic  data  from  the  two  bodies  closest 
to  us.  Mars  and  Moon,  and  registering  the 


slow  changes  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  showing  the  reasons  for  the  varlaV 
tions  of  earth  magnetism.  / 

For  the  astronomy,  direct  observatlcms 
from  bases  on  the  moon  avoiding  the  dis¬ 
turbances  of  the  atmosphere  will  bring  mlu- 
able  advantages.  Only  then  will  lit  be 
possible  to  make  complete  use  of  t^  ad¬ 
vanced  status  in  the  manufacture  dt  tele¬ 
scopes,  with  their  high  degree  of  mygnlfica- 
tlon  power,  now  available.  / 

Prom  the  surface  of  the  moon  the 
astronomers  will  be  able  to  sA  without 
interference  all  light  waves  anc^orpuscular 
rays  otherwise  absorbed  by  thor  atmosphere. 

Continuous  measuring  of  ultraviolet  radia¬ 
tion,  without  atmospheric  /tasorptlon  will 
help  to  establish  long  term  weather  forecast, 
only  possible  from  a  moon  ^se. 

In  all  civilized  countrfes  the  costs  for 
mapping  and  geodetic  suoveys  present  a  con¬ 
siderable  factor  in  the  fiscal  budget. 

Accurate  maps  are  yoaslc  necessities  for 
cultivation  projects,  highway  and  railroad 
construction.  In  spire  of  the  facts  that  all 
civilized  countries  Aave  been  working  on 
modern  surveying  mr  almost  one  and  a  half 
century,  the  resuhfs  still  are  unsatisfactory. 

Exact  mappin^exists  of  only  7  percent  of 
the  total  earth  Zurface.  For  the  remainder 
exact  mapping/and  surveying  have  not  yet 
been  done.  / 

The  publlc/enerally  has  no  idea  how  much 
money  and  /ime  goes  into  accurate  survey¬ 
ing  work.  / 

How  vamable  would  it  be  to  take  pictures 
Sof  the  ^rth  surface  from  a  base  on  the 
rSfon?  / 

i^e  cj^  assume  that  supplying  exact  photo- 
gratoic  maps  of  the  earth  surface  in  a  scale 
of  1^0  300,000  would  already  pay  for  all 
the  /^enses  for  technical  development  nec- 
es^ry  ror  a  trip  to  the  moon. 

-^here\  are  immeasurable  possibilities 
^yond  thWreatest  stretch  of  human  Imagi¬ 
nation,  in  these  new  horizons. 

'  Economist^and  politicians  certainly  will 
study  the  prooiems  involved  in  space  explora¬ 
tion  from  all  wints  of  view,  and  must  as¬ 
sure  that  the  imlitary  field,  the  scientific 
and  economical  a^ects  retain  their  prime 
importance.  \ 

They  will  find  out^hat  the  exploration  of 
space  will  be  a  rewaroing  task,  contributing 
to  scientific  and  economic  progress. 

But  more  than  this,  ^"he  exploration  of 
the  universe  will  be  an  aeUenture,  continu¬ 
ally  opening  new  doors  anAallowing  men  to 
recognize  and  analyze  the  bS^uty  and  order 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the.  universe. 

Mankind  may  come  to  realize  that  war 
will  result  in  nothing  but  catast^phe.  Men 
may  grasp  the  truth  that  there  isNsomething 
much  bigger  than  his  little  worl^  Before 
the  mystery  of  what  he  will  find  oi^there. 
he  must  stand  in  reverential  awe.  ^et  us 
strive  for  and  attain  that  understa\ding 
which  is  an  essential  predicate  to  hialnan 
happiness  the  understanding  that  hurmn 
government  must  conform  to  God's  will.  \ 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  I  suggest 
to  the  Chair’  that  morning  business  be 
closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
is  rescinded.  Is  there  further  morning 
business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
closed. 


The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business,  which  is  H.  R.  12181. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  r*to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  ProxmireI. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
January  9,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appeared  before  the  Congress  and 
delivered  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
In  the  course  of  that  address,  he  made 
this  statement : 

The  threat  to  our  safety,  and  to  the  hope 
of  a  peaceful  world,  can  be  simply  stated.  It 
Is  Communist  imperialism. 

This  is  a  clear  statement.  I  believe  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  recognizes  it  as  a  true  state¬ 
ment.  The  great  threat  to  world  secur¬ 
ity  today  is  contained  in  the  expansionist 
ambitions  of  the  Communist  empire,  as 
directed  from  its  headquarters  in  the 
Kremlin.  Yet,  even  though  we  all  rec¬ 
ognize  this  to  be  true,  we  are  considering 
a  measure  today  which  will  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  giving  financial  aid  to  the 
Communist  empire. 

The  bill,  in  its  present  form,  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  head  and  trimk 
of  the  Communist  empire  and  its  arms 
and  legs.  It  adopts  the  philosophy  that 
we  can,  by  giving  aid  to  the  limbs,  en¬ 
courage  them  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  body.  It  is  based  on  the  rash  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Communist  imperial¬ 
ists  will  permit  the  limbs  to  amputate 
themselves  whenever  they  desire  to  do  so. 

I  submit  that  we  cannot  nourish  a  part 
of  the  Communist  animal  without  nour¬ 
ishing  all  of  it.  I  contend  that  aid  to  a 
Communist  nation  is  aid  to  communism. 
It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  wish  to  read  from  a  section  of  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  in  which  the  committee  presents 
its  rationalization  of  this  program  to 
amend  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  of  1951  and  authorize  as¬ 
sistance  to  all  Communist  nations  with 
the  exceptions  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Com¬ 
munist  China,  and  North  Korea.  I 
quote  now  from  the  report: 

A  number  of  Important  developments 
within  the  Communist  bloc  have  taken  place 
since  1951.  Communist  China  has  become 
a  significant  power  within  the  Communist 
movement.  The  apparent  monolithic  sol¬ 
idarity  of  the  satellite  countries  has  proved 
In  some  cases  to  be  •  synthetic.  A  series  of 
cracks  has  appeared  in  the  Iron  Curtain. 
There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  peoples  in  eastern  Euroi^e  have  never 
fully  accepted  communism  •  •  • 

Thus  it  is  now  apparent  that,  in  addition 
to  nations  dominated  completely  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  nations  free  of  such  domina¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  third  category  of  nations  in 
the  process  of  moving  away  from  Communist 
control  and  establishing  some  measme  of 
independence.  *  •  •  Some  have  already 
achieved  an  Important  measure  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  some  have  obtained  a  full 
measure  of  political  Independence  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  economically  dependent  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China, 

As  a  Justification  of  a  program  for 
aiding  Communist  nations,  this  rational- 
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Ization  fails  to  satisfy  me.  in  several  im¬ 
portant  respects: 

First,  and  perhaps  most  Importantly, 
it  makes  the  error  of  confusing  the  am¬ 
bitions  for  freedom  held  by  the  people 
of  the  satellite  nations  with  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  governments  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  great  masses  of  people,  I 
agree,  would  like  to  strike  off  the 
shackles  of  communism.  If  we  could 
find  a  way  effectively  to  aid  these  people, 
in  a  direct  fashion,  we  might  be  able  to 
make  a  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  The  plain  and  simple  fact  of  the 
matter,  however,  is  that  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  states  must  be  administered  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Communist 
governments  of  those  states.  Is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  these  Commu¬ 
nist  governments  will  collaborate  in  a 
program  designed  to  bring  about  their 
dissolution?  I  think  not.  Communists 
are  not  deficient  in  the  instinct  for  self- 
preservation.  No  matter  whence  the 
source.  Communist  governments  will  use 
the  assistance  given  them  to  strengthen 
their  regimes. 

Second,  there  is  no  evidence  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  masters  of  the  Communist 
empire  are  willing  to  permt  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  their  domain.  I  need 
only  mention  the  Hungarian  revolt  of 
1956  to  illustrate  the  point  that  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  will  deal  ruthlessly  and  im¬ 
placably  with  a  member  of  the  empire 
that  attempts  to  pull  away.  It  is  true 
that  there  has  been  an  increasing 
amount  of  political  independence  in  the 
so-called  satellite  states.  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  political  independence 
Is  limited  to  the  amount  that  the  Krem¬ 
lin  feels  to  be  desirable  for  administrative 
purposes. 

Third,  we  must  recognize  the  existence 
of  well  established  trade  channels  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  states  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  empire,  particularly  between  the 
satellites  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union 
dismantled  many  industrial  plants  in  the 
areas  it  had  occupied  and  moved  equip¬ 
ment  and  finished  goods  into  Russia  to 
replace  Soviet  installations  and  inven¬ 
tories  which  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  war.  The  principle  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  that  critical  shortages  in  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  could  be  filled  by  imports 
from  the  satellite  states.  If  we  com¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  a  program  of  aiding 
Communist  states,  we  must  expect  that 
some  of  this  assistance  will  be  used,  in 
undercover  fashion,  to  bolster  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  of  Commu¬ 
nist  China. 

The  fourth  point  is  a  corollary  of  the 
third.  To  the  extent  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  required,  in  the  pursuit  of  its 
own  interests,  to  provide  supplies  to 
satellite  nations  for  the  relief  of  famine, 
disaster,  or  other  emergency,  any  Amer¬ 
ican  program  which  undertakes  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  supplies  is  a  program  for 
the  relief  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  men 
of  good  will,  we  have  a  natural  humani¬ 
tarian  desire  to  alleviate  suffering, 
wherever  it  may  occur  and  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  geopolitical  considerations. 
However,  when  we  attempt  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  Communist  governments 
and  invite  them  to  use  our  resom’ces  to 


alleviate  hardships  within  their  borders, 
we  are  merely  taking  unto  ourselves  a 
burden  which  would  normally  fall  on  the 
Soviet  Union  or  another  member  of  the 
Communist  empire. 

Fifth,  the  program  of  aid  to  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  which  may  appear  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  defecting  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  empire  is  based  on  a  misguided 
concept  of  strategy.  Our  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program  is  designed  as  an  obstacle 
to  Communist  expansion.  Therefore, 
some  have  reasoned,  the  greatest  effort 
in  foreign  aid  should  be  made  in  those 
countries  where  the  threat  of  commu¬ 
nism  is  the  greatest.  This  line  of  rea¬ 
soning  leads  to  the  concept  of  aid  to 
Communist  countiies.  The  Honorable 
Chester  Bowles,  formerly  our  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  India,  stated  the  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning  succinctly  when  he  pointed 
out  that  we  have  appeared  to  offer  a 
premium  to  those  countries  which  have 
the  most  Communists.  Mr.  Bowles 
observed: 

A  nation  that  could  produce  a  sufficiently 
frightening  array  of  local  Communist  agi¬ 
tators  was  often  flooded  with  more  assist¬ 
ance  than  it  could  properly  use,  while  other 
nations  which  were  less  well  endowed  with 
such  troublemakers  received  little  or 
nothing. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  when  countries 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  de¬ 
velop  Communist  movements.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  movements  develop  as 
a  deliberate,  calculated  step  in  obtain¬ 
ing  liberal  American  aid,  but  it  must  be 
obvious  to  evei-y  foreign  political  leader 
that  a  judicious  amount  of  communism 
in  the  body  politic  is  an  important 
requisite  for  obtaining  assistance  from 
the  United  States. 

Sixth,  aid  to  Communist  nations  is 
aid  to  countries  which  might  well  be 
fighting  against  us  in  the  event  of  war. 
Every  Senator  is  well  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  drawing  the  line  between  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  economic  aid.  In  modern 
warfare,  eveiT  step  which  is  taken  to 
make  a  nation  self-sufficient  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  sense  is  a  step  which  improves 
that  country’s  mobilization  base  and 
makes  it  better  able  to  wage  war.  A 
step  to  improve  the  warmaking  poten¬ 
tial  of  a  Communist  state  is  like  playing 
with  dynan^ite. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  10  years  since 
Congress  first  embarked  on  a  foreign- 
aid  program  through  its  approval  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  we  have  seen  many 
changes  in  the  concept  and  form  of  the 
progi-am. 

We  originally  contemplated  a  com¬ 
paratively  modest  plan  for  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Western  Europe.  The  Marshall 
plan  worked  well.  It  gave  some  Amer¬ 
icans  the  confidence  to  launch  into  a 
global  program  with  multiple  objectives. 
The  global  program  has  not  worked  well. 

Military  assistance,  which  most  di¬ 
rectly  strengthens  our  defenses  by 
building  up  the  anned  strength  of  our 
allies,  has  been  sadly  mismanaged,  and 
at  times  it  is  even  given  to  nations 
which  are  not  true  friends  of  this 
country. 

I  quote  from  House  Report  No.  1281 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee: 


The  conclusions  of  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  mean  that  the  United  States  has  given 
military  end  items  to  some  countries  to 
equip  a  total  force  which  is  either  beyond 
(1)  the  manpower  capabilities  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  raise,  (2)  the  technical  capability  to 
maintain,  (3)  the  economic  capability  of 
the  country  to  sustain  even  if  such  a  force 
could  be  raised,  or  (4)  the  desire  or  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  recipient  country  to  fulfill 
or  comply  with  the  military  objectives  as¬ 
signed  to  it.  It  means  further  that  the 
maximum  military  effectiveness  of  the 
countries  involved  could  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  with  less  United  States  aid  than  that 
which  has  been  furnished,  or  which  will  be 
furnished  in  the  future  so  long  as  such  an 
unrealistic  basis  is  used  for  programing 
military  assistance. 

This  House  report  was  based  largely 
on  the  findings  of  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Campbell,  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
deserves  the  thanks  of  every  citizen  for 
his  able  work  as  the  watchdog  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Campbell  made  a  number  of  dis¬ 
closures,  among  them  the  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  an  internal  audit  of  the 
military-aid  program,  and  that  no  esti¬ 
mates  have  ever  been  developed  of  the 
long-range  cost  of  the  program. 

Indiscriminate  economic  assistance 
has  failed  to  contribute  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  in  proportion  to  its 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  have  assumed  that  economic  de¬ 
velopment  can  pave  the  way  for  the 
growth  of  democracies  patterned  after 
our  own  in  the  imderdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world.  However,  this  program  of 
force-feeding  industry  and  agriculture, 
through  heavy  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures,  is  basically  opposed  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  free  enterprise.  It  is  more 
closely  akin  to  the  principles  of  state 
socialism.  In  the  cases  where  our  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  results  in  a  sudden  increase  in 
the  wealth  and  productivity  of  a  na¬ 
tion — and  these  cases  are  rare — we  are 
likely  to  find  that  the  government  which 
develops  is  a  government  which  relies 
heavily  on  continued  governmental  con¬ 
trol  of  production.  Dictatorship  is  a 
more  likely  product  than  democracy. 

We  have  made  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  buy  friends.  We  cannot  simply  go 
forth  and  buy  love  of  representative  de¬ 
mocracy  and  love  of  freedom  like  we 
can  buy  a  ton  of  coal  or  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  Love  and  friendship  must  first 
exist  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  if  it  does  not  exist  there,  no 
number  of  our  dollars  will  put  it  there. 

Who  is  to  say  that  we  did  not  have 
just  as  many  friends,  if  not  more,  at  the 
end  of  the  World  War  II  than  we  have 
right  now?  Is  it  not  possible  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  curing  the  ills  of  the  world  with 
our  dollars,  we  have  added  to  them — by 
aiding  communism  in  many  instances, 
by  subsidizing  socialism  in  even  more  in¬ 
stances,  by  destroying  the  independence 
and  self-reliance  of  many  nations,  by 
upsetting  the  way  of  life  of  peoples  who 
do  not  want  it  upset? 

A  striking  example  can  be  pointed  out 
by  reference  to  a  quotation  from  a  Cey¬ 
lon  newspaper,  which  said : 

If  the  United  States  withdrew  its  offer  of 
aid,  that  would  be  the  price  Ceylon  would 
cheerfully  pay  to  maintain  her  independ¬ 
ence  *  •  •  If  any  country  in  the  world  of- 
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fers  Ceylon  aid  without  strings  she  will 
gladly  and  gratefully  accept  as  Nehru’s  In¬ 
dia  has  done,  but  she  cannot  be  bought,  sold 
or  bartered.  After  all,  we  have  survived 
without  American  aid  all  these  years  and 
our  self  respect  cannot  be  bought  with  dol¬ 
lars. 

More  and  more  we  find  that  nations 
are  responding  to  American  aid  in  the 
way  that  Ceylon  newspaper  does,  namely, 
that  when  a  country  accepts  foreign  aid 
from  the  United  States,  it  feels  that  it 
is  doing  this  country  a  favor.  If  some 
of  the  countries  which  receive  Ameri¬ 
can  aid  are  so  blinded  with  pride  that 
they  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
Communist  oppression  and  American 
generosity,  then  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  injuring  their  pride  with  gifts  of 
American  dollars. 

In  addition  to  making  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  buy  friends,  we  have  also  made 
ourselves  appear  to  be  rich  and  arrogant, 
in  our  relations  with  the  poorer  nations 
of  the  world.  The  recent  riots  in  For¬ 
mosa  should  be  evidence  enough  of  the 
envious  feeling  we  have  generated  among 
the  countries  which  have  small  re¬ 
sources. 

Through  the  foreign-aid  program  we 
have  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
taxpayers  of  today  and  the  taxpayers 
of  tomorrow,  for  this  burden  will  per¬ 
sist  for  generations  to  come.  Recently 
the  Congress  voted  to  raise  the  debt 
limit  to  $280  billion.  By  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  we  shall  have  authorized,  or 
spent,  approximately  one-fourth  of  our 
national  debt,  by  means  of  this  and 
other  giveaway  programs.  The  interest 
alone  on  the  foreign-aid  portion  of  the 
national  debt  is  costing  us  between  two 
billion  dollars  and  three  billion  dollars 
annually.  At  the  same  time,  some  of 
this  assistance  has  been  used  by  foreign 
countries  to  reduce  their  own  taxes  and 
pay  off  their  own  national  debts. 

I  am  alarmed  at  this  program.  It  is 
wrong  in  its  conception,  and  it  has  been 
bungled  in  its  execution.  In  the  past 
10  years,  many  mistakes  have  been 
made,  and  many  instances  of  wasteful¬ 
ness,  extravagance,  graft,  and  inef¬ 
ficiency  have  been  brought  to  light.  I 
wish  to  recall  for  a  few  moments  several 
of  these  projects,  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  follies  of  our  foreign-aid  program. 

Our  foreign-aiders  have  poured  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  into  overseas  reclama¬ 
tion  projects  which  will  make  it  possible 
for  foreign  coimtries  to  reclaim  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  farmland,  and  thus  to 
enable  their  farmers  to  compete  with  our 
own  farmers  here  at  home  who,  for  the 
past  several  years,  have  been  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  recession. 

They  have  also  helped  set  up  textile 
and  other  industries  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  where  low-wage  competition  can 
have  further  adverse  effects  on  our  do¬ 
mestic  employment.  Of  the  foreign-aid 
money  used  by  recipient  countries  to 
purchase  textile  products  in  1957,  only 
7.5  percent  was  purchased  from  United 
States  mills.  The  rest,  which  amounted 
to  $89  million,  was  bought  from  Japan 
and  other  competitors. 

Our  country,  which  plants  very  little 
rice,  has  sent  technicians  to  Korea  to 
teach  Korean  ricegrowers  how  to  grow 


more  and  better  rice.  At  the  same  time, 
shrewd  Korean  and  Vietnam  merchants 
have  made  large  windfall  profits  and 
have  maneuvered  kickbacks  while  trad¬ 
ing  foreign-aid  items. 

The  report  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  Government  Operations  Commit¬ 
tee  says  that  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
in  assistance  to  Iran  from  1951  to  1956 
was  administered  in  a  “loose,  slipshod, 
and  unbusinesslike  manner,”  and  adds 
that  amounts  requested  for  aid  to  Iran 
“seem  to  have  been  picked  out  of  the 
air.” 

In  Laos,  where  we  have  been  spending 
more  money  per  capita  than  in  any 
other  countiy,  the  Communist  Party  is 
gaining  more  and  more  political  power. 
In  addition,  the  country’s  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Reconstmction,  who  is  the 
leader  of  the  Communist  political  move¬ 
ment,  has  a  voice  in  the  spending  of 
some  of  this  American  aid. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  we  have  been  giving 
millions  of  dollars  to  billionaire  King 
Saud,  who  has  more  than  100  wives  and 
gold-plated  Cadillacs. 

If  all  this  were  not  enough,  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  also  provided  wage  boosts  to 
Iranian  Government  workers;  public 
baths  for  Egyptian  camel  drivers;  air¬ 
plane  rides  for  thousands  of  Moslems, 
to  enable  them  to  visit  their  religious 
shrine  in  Mecca;  a  sugar-beet  refinery 
where  there  were  insufficient  beets ;  and 
we  have  even  given  some  countries  so 
much  that  we  have  contributed  to  their 
inflationary, spirals. 

If  I  had  to  single  out  one  error  as  the 
most  dangerous  of  all,  I  would  find  the 
choice  a  difficult  one.  There  are  too 
many  from  which  to  choose. 

As  of  this  moment,  I  am  inclined  to 
rank  the  mistake  of  offering  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist  countries, above  all  the  rest.  I 
see  no  justificatio'n  whatever  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  combat  communism  by  extend¬ 
ing  aid  to  communism.  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  that  w'e  eliminate 
from  House  bill  12181  any  provision 
which  would  authorize  any  assistance  to 
Communist  countries. 

This  week,  the  Senate  is  being  asked 
to  authorize,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  the  appropriation  of  $3,068,900,000. 
This  is  $229  million  less  than  the  $3,297,- 
900,000  requested  by  the  administration. 
These  figures  show  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  committed  to  continue  this 
foreign-aid  program  at  a  high  level  of 
spending. 

Certainly,  with  a  national  debt  of  $280 
billion,  with  a  possible  deficit  of  $9  bil¬ 
lion  facing  us  dming  fiscal  year  1959, 
with  greater  expenditures  required  for 
missile  and  satellite  development  and  re¬ 
search,  with  other  economic  and  social 
needs  staring  us  in  the  face  at  home,  and 
with  our  people  paying  almost  one-third 
of  their  income  in  taxes,  the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  United  States  to  take 
steps  toward  shackling  this  foreign-aid 
monster  and  bringing  its  spending  spree 
to  an  end.  No  one  can  argue  with  the 
principle  that  the  best  assurance  we  have 
for  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  this 
world  is  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
America,  and  if  this  strength  is  to  be 
sustained  and  maintained,  then  we  must 
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reduce  our  foreign-aid  program  lest  we 
spend  ourselves  to  death  and  ruin  our 
country  economically,  in  accordance  with 
the  prophesies  and  hopes  of  Marx  and 
Lenin. 

Furthermore,  if  given  the  chance,  pri¬ 
vate  investment  could  replace  foreign  aid 
in  many  nations. 

Some  feel  that  the  gi'eatest  hindrance 
to  foreign  investment  is  fear  of  confisca¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  agree.  I  think  the  great¬ 
est  hindrance  is  foreign  aid.  Private 
capital  does  not  go  to  a  country  whose 
economy  is  choked  with  sterile  capital 
that  yields  no  profit. 

The  largest  receiver  of  Federal  hand¬ 
outs  since  World  War  II  has  been  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  it  has  been  the  smallest 
receiver  of  new  investment  funds  from 
private  sources.  As  of  1956,  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  had  received  almost  70  percent  of 
the  money  spent  imder  the  foreign-aid 
program.  But  the  ratio  of  private  in¬ 
vestment  in  that  area  by  the  United 
States  runs  only  about  14  percent.  On 
the  other  hand,  Latin  America  received 
2.4  percent  of  the  foreign-aid  expendi¬ 
tures  through  1956,  but  it  received  35 
percent  of  our  foreign  private  invest¬ 
ment.  Only  an  invisible  amount  of  aid 
went  to  Canada,  but  34  percent  of  our 
foreign  investment  has  gone  there. 

If  investment  capital  is  to  be  stimu¬ 
lated,  foreign  aid  must  be  cut  off.  Pri¬ 
vate  investment  has  been  encouraged 
everywhere  through  the  faith  that  we 
may  have  a  lasting  peace. 

The  changeover  from  the  charity 
dollar  to  the  investment  dollar  would 
have  a  stimulating  effect,  and  it  would 
inspire  the  nations  we  have  been  trying 
to  help  with  confidence  and  new  hope. 
Moreover,  it  would  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  virtues  of  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

Aside  from  these  points,  however,  it 
would  release  thousands  of  foreign  aid¬ 
ers  and  bureaucrats,  which,  in  itself, 
would  be  a  worthwhile  accomplishment 
toward  reducing  the  size  of  our  Federal 
Government. 

In  summary  of  my  comments  on  for¬ 
eign  aid,  let  me  say  that  I  favor  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  size  of  this  program  now,  not 
tomorrow,  next  year,  or  in  1960 — but 
now. 

America  should  continue  to  help  faith¬ 
ful  and  loyal  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia 
with  a  program  of  reasonable  military 
assistance  in  order  to  keep  American 
boys  at  home  and  strengthen  the  free 
world.  As  to  economic  aid — or  whatever 
modem  term  it  has  been  given  in  recent 
years  in  order  to  deceive  the  public — I 
believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  give  such 
assistance  it  should  be  on  a  loan  basis  so 
•that  the  recipients  will  know  and  feel 
their  obligation  and  so  that  we  can  stand 
some  chance  of  recovering  some  of  these 
funds. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  set  forth 
in  this  speech.  Mi’.  President,  I  shall  vote 
to  reduce  the  authorization  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  committee.  If  the  bill  is 
not  properly  amended,  then  it  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  vote  against  final  passage  of 
the  bill,  as  I  have  done  in  previous  years. 
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SEVENTT-FIVE  BILLION  DOLLARS  TO  EUROPE  AND 

ASIA  IN  10  YEARS  TO  BUILD  COMPETITIVE 

PLANTS  AND  MINES  TO  BUILD  DOLLAR  BALANCES 

TO  DEMAND  OUR  GOLD - NAMED  MARSHALL 

PLAN,  ECA,  AND  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  bill  under  consideration 
and  which  provides  for  spending  more 
additional  billions  of  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money  in  Europe  and  Asia  to 
build  competitive  industries;  we  only 
need  to  read  the  current  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  to  note  the  effect  the  money  given 
them  to  this  date  has  had  on  our  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
recipient  countries,  in  order  to  judge  the 
future  fate  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  under  such  an  unnecessai’y  drain 
on  their  tax  resources. 

WORLDWIDE  GIVEAWAY  PROGRAM  INHERITED  FROM 
PREVIOUS  ADMINISTRATIONS 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
start  of  all  this  foreign-aid  business.  Let 
us  look  at  the  record.  This  program  did 
not  start  yesterday,  and  it  did  not  start 
under  this  administration.  The  only 
criticism  which  can  be  directed  toward 
the  current  administration  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  carried  on  the  inflation — bil¬ 
lions  to  Europe  and  Asia — and  the  free 
trade  programs  which  were  started  years 
before  it  took  office. 

MARSHALL  PLAN  CALLED  FOR  DIVISION  OP  UNITED 

STATES  TAXPAYERS’  WEALTH  WITH  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

The  gigantic  tax  assessments  against 
the  American  people,  in  order  to  send 
their  money  abroad,  became  evident 
with  the  Marshall  plan.  The  program 
did  not  start  with  the  Marshall  plan — 
and  I  will  review  that  later — but  the 
Marshall  plan  was  the  first  bold  at¬ 
tempt,  which  was  successful,  to  force 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  to  embark 
upon  a  principle  of  division  of  wealth 
with  the  nations  of  the  world.  America, 
imder  these  programs,  was  to  supply  the 
money  to  advance  their  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  to  which  they  would  like  to  become 
accustomed. 

nation’s  economy  SUBORDINATED  TO  WILD 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  FOREIGN  POLICIES 

In  1949,  to  pinpoint  a  direct  recom¬ 
mendation  from  a  State  Department 
gone  wild,  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Thorp 
were  Secretary  of  State  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  respectively.  Mr. 
Acheson  said:  - 

It  is  hardly  possible  any  longer  to  draw 
a  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  economic 
affairs  and  political  affairs.  •  *  »  Each 
complements  and  supplements  the  other. 
They  must  be  combined  in  a  single  unified 
and  rounded  policy. 

THE  ORIGINAL  GLOBAL  GIVEAWAY  BASED  ON 
ERRONEOUS  PREMISE 

Mr.  Thorp  further  blueprinted  the 
procedure  when  he  appeared  before  a 
committee  in  1949  and  specifically  stated 
three  things.  He  said : 

1.  The  European  recovery  program  (Mar¬ 
shall  plan  or  ECA)  extends  immediate  as¬ 
sistance  on  a  short-term  basis  to  put  the 
European  countries  back  on  their  feet.  *  •  • 

2.  The  trade  agreements  (act)  program  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  overall  program  for 
world  economic  recovery.  •  •  • 

3.  The  International  Trade  Organization 
upon  which  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to 
take  favorable  action  provides  a  long-term 
mechanism — each  part  of  this  program  is 


Important.  Each  contributes  to  an  effective 
and  consistent  whole. 

The  first  professed  that  the  Marshall 
plan,  or  the  money  in  direct  cash  to  be 
given  to  Europe  and  Asia,  was  to  be 
used  to  assist  foreign  nations  temporar¬ 
ily  to  develop  their  industry,  with  an  in¬ 
dication  there  should  be  a  recovery  to 
prewar  standards. 

At  that  time  and  during  the  debate  on 
the  Marshall  plan  in  1947,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  presented  figures 
to  this  body  which  showed  that  at  that 
moment  only  two  nations  in  Europe  were 
below  their  prewar  development  and  pro¬ 
duction  levels.  Those  nations  were  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Germany,  which  we  had  just  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  war.  We  had  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  Germany  and  had  seriously  dam¬ 
aged  Austria,  so  that  those  two  countries 
were  unable  to  develop  industry. 

The  remainder  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions  were,  at  the  time  the  Marshall 
plan  was  adopted,  in  a  normal  condi¬ 
tion,  in  relation  to  prewar  production. 
However,  over  the  determined  opposi¬ 
tion  of  a  handful  of  Senators,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  was  put  into  effect. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  changed  al¬ 
most  every  year,  since  the  change  of 
the  name  made  it  impossible  for  the 
public  to  follow.  And  of  course  Senators 
are  unable  to  follow  what  is  done  with 
the  money,  because  that  is  apparently 
secret  all  the  way  around,  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  committees  never  reveals 
what  is  done. 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  FREE  TRADE  TIED  TOGETHER  BY 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Thorp  said,  in  1949,  subsequent 
to  the  passage  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
its  renewal  the  following  year,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee,  that 
the  Marshall  plan  was  a  temporary 
method  employed  to  help  certain  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  in  their  recovery.  Mr. 
Thorp  said  that  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  which  he  called  the  Recipro¬ 
cal  Trade  Agreements  Act — the  phrase 
“reciprocal  trade,”  does  not  occur  in  the 
act  at  all,  and  never  has,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  since  our  agreements  are  not 
reciprocal  and  were  never  so  intended — 
was  point  No.  2  toward  a  permanent 
recovery. 

ITO  LINKED  TO  FREE  IMPORTS!  FOREIGN  AID  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISTIC  PLAN 

Then  Mr.  Thorp  said  that  the  ITO, 
the  International  Trade  Organization, 
the  program  which  the  Department  was 
then  getting  ready  to  present  to  Con¬ 
gress,  was  the  third  point.  He  stated 
the  three  were  inseparable,  each  being 
dependent  upon  the  others.  That  was  a 
bold  attempt.  It  was  the  next  step  be¬ 
yond  the  Marshall  plan  and  was  de¬ 
signed  to  make  permanent  the  division 
of  the  markets  of  this  Nation  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  cash,  assessed  against  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  on  the  basis 
of  a  clearly  permanent  international  So¬ 
cialistic  plan. 

PERMANENT  GIVEAWAY  OF  UNITED  STATES 
TAXPAYERS’  CASH  PROJECTED 

Mr.  Dulles,  the  Secretary  of  State,  last 
year,  when  the  act  was  before  Congress 
for  renewal,  said  that  the  Marshall  plan, 
whatever  it  might  be  called,  the  program 


involving  giving  away  the  money  of 
American  taxpayers  must  become  perma¬ 
nent.  There  is  no  question  that  was 
the  idea  in  mind  in  the  beginning,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  so  stated 
on  this  floor  in  1947.  The  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  stated  that  once  we 
started  this  plan  of  the  division  of  cash 
it  would  become  permanent. 

Secretary  Dulles  now  testifies — I  sup¬ 
pose  he  has  so  testified, this  time  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  since  he  did  last  year — that  the 
program  must  become  permanent,  which 
means  that  the  division  of  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  must  be  continued 
in  future  years  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMY  AND  FOREIGN  POLICY  KEPT 
SEPARATE  IN  CONSTITUTION 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  become  largely  a  back  number 
in  Washington,  New  York,  and  other 
places  in  the  United  States  where  these 
giveaway  programs  are  so  heartily  sup¬ 
ported,  specifically  and  pointedly  sepa¬ 
rates  the  regulation  of  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  United  States  from  the  fixing 
of  foreign  policy. 

That  document,  in  article  I,  section  8, 
specifically  provides  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  a  three-branch  Government 
created  under  the  Constitution  shall  reg¬ 
ulate  foreign  trade,  shall  fix  and  adjust 
the  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  which  we 
call  tariffs,  in  the  regulation  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy.  The  national  economy 
is  regulated  by  the  adjustment  of  the 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  or  tariffs 
and  whoever  regulates  foreign  trade. 
The  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  directed  by  the  Constitution  to 
regulate  foreign  trade.  The  executive 
was  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  Senate. 

In  1934,  at  the  urging  of  a  powerful 
President,  Congress  enacted  a  law,  to 
combine  the  two  functions  to  which  I 
have  referred:  and  from  that  time — 
1934 — until  this  date  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  has  both  determined  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  regulated  the  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

Acheson  and  Thorp’s  statement  has 
borne  fruit. 

TRAGIC  EXPERIENCE  UNDER  KINGS  AND  AUTOCRATS 

PROMPTED  FOREFATHERS  TO  SEPARATE  FOREIGN 

AND  DOMESTIC  POWERS 

Why  were  the  two  functions  separated 
in  the  beginning.  The  debates  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  show  that 
Washington,  Madison,  Ben  Pi-anklin, 
and  others  who  put  into  writing  that 
immortal  document,  had  been  pushed 
around  by  kings,  queens,  and  autocrats 
for  many  years.  That  was  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  What 
did  the  kings,  queens,  and  autocrats 
have  in  their  hands?  It  was  the  fixing 
of  foreign  policy  and  the  regulation  of 
the  economy  of  the  American  Colonies 
by  executive  order. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution,  hav¬ 
ing  been  subjected  to  such  regulation, 
both  in  one  branch,  determined  that 
such  a  thing  should  never  happen  to  the 
Unitea  States  of  America,  so  they  point¬ 
edly  separated  the  two  functions.  One 
was  placed  in  the  legislative  branch. 
The  regulation  of  the  economy  of  the 
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United  States  was  placed  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  branch  by  article  I,  section  8. 

The  other — fixing  of  foreign  policy — 
function  was  placed  in  the  executive 
department  by  article  II,  section  2.  The 
executive  department  is  the  second 
branch  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 
The  judicial  branch  is  described  as  the 
third  branch  of  the  three-part  Govern¬ 
ment. 

^  EXECUTIVE  DOMINATION  OP  CONGRESS  BEGAN  IN 
1934  TRADE  ACT 

By  the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act 
the  two  functions  are  combined.  As  can 
be  seen,  progressively,  starting  in  1933 
and  1934,  the  executive  department — 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States — have  slowly 
encroached  upon  and  dominated  the  leg¬ 
islative  branch. 

Today  the  State  Depaiiment  has  the 
audacity  to  recommend  that  all  these 
programs  become  permanent,  and  that 
the  Congress  appropriate  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  and  assign  it  to  the  De¬ 
partment. 

I  submit  that  we  have  come  a  long  way 
since  Ben  Franklin,  George  Washington, 
and  other  distinguished  patriots  sat 
dovm  and  arranged  the  separation  of 
powers  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

AMENDMENT  OF  CONSTITUTION  ONLY  PROPER 

WAY  TO  CHANGE  DIVISION  OF  ITS  POWERS 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  what 
George  Washington  had  to  say  in  his 
Farewell  Address  about  usurping  powers 
under  the  Constitution,  and  about  the 
separation  of  powers.  George  Washing¬ 
ton  said  in  his  farewell  address: 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distri¬ 
bution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which 
the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there 
be  no  change  by  usurpation :  for  though  this, 
in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of 
good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed. 

If,  then,  the  American  people  want  the 
executive  department,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  exercise  this  eco¬ 
nomic  power,  we  should  amend  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  If  any  Member  of  Congress 
decides  that  the  regulation  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  the  country,  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  in  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade,  should  be  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in¬ 
stead  of  the  legislative  branch,  let  him 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

AMENDMENT  PROCEDURE  STATED 

Such  a  proposal  could  be  considered 
by  the  proper  committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  voted  upon  by  the  two 
Houses.  If  it  were  approved  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  States,  and  three-fourths 
of  the  States  should  ratify  it,  that  would 
^e  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  complained  that  such  a 
course  of  action  would  require  time. 
But  the  process  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  continued  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Some  of  the  things  about 
which  I  am  complaining  today,  includ¬ 
ing  the  transfer  of  the  legislative  pow¬ 
ers  to  the  executive  in  violation  of  the 


separation  of  powers  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  have  been  going  on  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  centui-y.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  could  be  amended 
in  a  couple  of  years  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  believed  that  it  should  be 
amended. 

people’s*  RIGHT  TO  KNOW - SAFEGUARDED  BY 

CONSTITUTIONAL  SEPARATION  OF  POWERS 

However,  if  any  Member  of  this  body 
had  the  audacity  to  introduce  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  place  in  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  the  power  of  the  legislative 
branch  to  regulate  the  national  economy 
and  to  fix  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
and  to  regulate  foreign  trade,  he  would 
never  be  returned  to  this  body  by  his 
constituents;  and  such  objection  would 
be  raised  all  over  the  country  that  other 
Members  of  Congress  would  be  too 
frightened  even  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  such  a  result. 

Under  the  separation  of  pow’ers,  the 
people  had  an  opportunity  to  know  what 
is  being  done.  Now  most  of  the  people 
do  not  know,  or  did  not  know  until  the 
effect  of  the  program  begins  to  be  felt. 

FOREIGN  ALUMINUM  PLANTS  FINANCED  BY 

UNITED  STATES  TAXPAYERS  THREATEN  ALU¬ 
MINUM  INDUSTRY  HERE 

Dm-ing  World  War  II,  as  a  part  of  the 
program  of  distribution  of  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  to  foreign  countries,  $68 
million  was  given  to  a  corporation  in 
-Canada  to  build  an  aluminum  plant,  for 
example.  Other  millions  of  our  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money  has  gone  to  build  other  for¬ 
eign  aluminum  plants.  Let  us  see  the 
effect  these  aluminum  plants  are  having 
on  the  United  States.  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  today,  Jime  5,  reference  is 
made  to  Mr.  Donovan  Wilmot,  who  is 
the  vice  president  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America.  The  article  states: 

The  Nation’s  primary  aluminum  industry 
will  find  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  remain 
strong  “unless  the  Government  provides  ade¬ 
quate  protection  for  it  against  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  subsidized  or  state-owned  foreign 
producers.” 

This  view  was  expressed  yesterday  by 
Donovan  Wilmot,  vice  president  of  the  Al¬ 
uminum  Company  of  America,  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  Aluminum  Extruders’  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Wllliamsburgh,  Va. 

Wage  rates  in  competing  foreign  opera¬ 
tions  axe  only  a  fraction  of  those  paid  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Wilmot  said.  While  fac¬ 
tory  wages  in  the  United  States  averaged 
$2.07  an  hour,  and  domestic  aluminum  in¬ 
dustry  hourly  earnings,  $2.50  to  $2.75 — not 
including  fringe  benefits — the  aluminum  in¬ 
dustry  in  such  countries  as  Japan,  Italy, 
Prance  and  West  Germany  pays  24  to  48 
cents  an  hour,  he  said. 

Mr.  Wilmot  said  the  United  States  tariff 
on  aluminum  pig  and  ingot  was  presently 
1.3  cents  a  pound  and  would  be  reduced  to 
1.25  cents  on  July  1.  By  contrast,  he  said, 
Americans  shipping  into  France  and  Italy 
must  pay  tariffs  of  about  6  to  10  cents  a 
pound. 

UNITED  STATES  ONLY  NATION  THAT  REFUSES  TO 

PROTECT  ITS  WAGEEARNERS  AND  INVESTORS 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  only  free- 
trade  Nation  in  the  world;  every  other 
nation  protects  its  commercial  enter¬ 
prises  within  its  own  borders.  If  a  per¬ 
son  wishes  to  ship  an  automobile  to  Eng¬ 
land,  for  example — and  England  screams 
the  loudest  for  the  free  trade  for  the 
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United  States — it  will  cost  him  55  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  automobile.  And 
so  it  goes  around  the  world.  The  foreign 
countries  have  import  permits,  exchange 
permits,  tariffs,  and  everything  it  re¬ 
quires  to  regulate  imports.  We  are  the 
only  Nation  in  the  world  that  does  not 
protect  its  workingmen  and  investors, 
once  the  investment  is  made  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis. 

I  note  also  the  headline  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  yesterday — and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  very  conserva¬ 
tive  newspaper — “Sterling  Area's  Dollar 
Reserves  Increased  in  May — Surplus  of 
$125  Million  in  Month  Boosts  Its  Total 
Reserve  Above  $3  Billion.” 

UNITED  STATES  GOLD  SUPPLY  BEING  SIPHONED 
OFF  TO  KINGS  AND  DICTATORS 

Mr.  President,  speaking  of  gold,  we 
are  losing  our  gold  by  leaps  and  bounds  to 
foreign  nations.  With  the  more  than 
$3  billion  which  will  be  authorized  by 
the  pending  bill,  the  total  sum  will 
amount  to  approximately  $75  billion 
since  World  War  II,  without  going  back 
of  that  date  at  the  moment.  That 
money  is  divided  in  about  3  different 
ways  in  most  countries.  In  a  good  many 
cases  the  current  dictator  or  king  gets 
his  cut,  so  that  if  he  loses  his  job,  he  has 
some  money  on'  deposit  in  Switzerland 
or  some  other  neutral  country,  and  can 
then  live  quite  well  without  any  job. 

The  remainder  is  cut  at  least  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  One  is  used  to  build  up 
the  foreign  country’s  reserves  of  foreign 
dollar  balances  which  can  be  used  to  de¬ 
mand  of  this  country  payment  in  gold. 
We  have  made  such  gold  payments  for 
many  years. 

EXPORTED  GOLD  BEING  USED  TO  PUT  UNITED 
STATES  WAGE  EARNERS  OUT  OP  WORK 

The  remainder  can  be  used  to  build 
processing  plants  and  operate  mines  and 
to  employ  cheap  labor  to  produce  the 
goods,  and  the  goods  so  produced  are 
sent  to  this  country  under  the  practically 
free  trade  setup  we  have  now,  and  in 
that  way  put  our.  own  workingmen  and 
investors  out  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  about  the  gold  standard.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  generally  known  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  the 
folding  money  we  give  to  the  foreign 
countries  through  direct  appropriations 
by  Congress  can  be  used  to  buy  gold  in 
this  country. 

FOREIGNERS  MAY  EXCHANGE  UNITED  STATES 

PAPER  MONEY  FOR  UNITED  STATES  GOLD; 

AMERICANS  CANNOT 

The  American  citizen  earns  his  fold¬ 
ing  money,  but  he  cannot  buy  gold  with 
it.  Foreigners,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
build  up  their  dollar  balances  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  and  in  other  foreign 
countries,  and  then  can  demand  gold 
for  it  in  this  country.  If  all  the  balances 
were  presented  within  a  reasonable  time, 
of  the  $22,400,000,000  in  gold— accord¬ 
ing  to  the  regular  reports  we  get  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board — which  is 
stored  in  the  various  depositories 
throughout  the  country  there  would  be 
less  than  $5,700,000,000  left.  That  is 
not  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and 
was  so  testified  to  by  Mr.  William  Mc- 
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Chesney  Martin,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  He  went  on  to 
say,  hurriedly,  that  we  could  refuse  to 
make  such  payment. 

Under  my  questioning,  however,  he 
said  that  if  we  did  so  refuse,  it  would 
have  a  severe  affect  on  the  value  of  our 
money  on  the  world  markets.  Moreover, 
still  under  my  questioning,  he  said  that 
it  would  probably  cause  a  severe  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  United  States  if  we  so  re¬ 
fused,  and  we  would  have  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  giving  practically  all  our  gold  to 
foreign  nations  or  refusing  such  pay¬ 
ment  and  thereby  destroying  the  value 
of  the  dollar  on  the  international  mar¬ 
kets,  and  causing  a  depression  here. 

RUSSIAN  GOLD  A  THREAT  TO  MONEY  MARTS  OP 
WESTERN  WORLD 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  one  other 
word  to  say  on  the  matter  of  gold  pro¬ 
duction  and  possession  in  the  world  to¬ 
day.  I  spent  21/2  months  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  in  1955,  and  I  visited  many 
of  the  mines  in  Russia,  and  some  even  in 
Siberia.  I  went  into  all  the  16  Socialist 
Republics.  I  am  here  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  in  my  earnest  opinion  the  real  Rus¬ 
sian  threat  to  this  country  may  be 
putting  the  ruble  on  the  gold  standard. 
When  I  was  there  they  charged  me — and 
I  suppose  they  charged  everyone  else 
the  same — $1  for  4  rubles.  One  dollar 
could  buy  four  rubles.  It  was  actually 
worth  $1  to  16  rubles.  That  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  overcharge.  It  cost  me  about 
$40  a  day  to  stay  at  the  National  Hotel, 
in  a  rather  fair  apartment.  Sometimes 
even  the  plumbing  worked.  Forty  dol¬ 
lars  a  day  was  too  much  money  for  it. 
If  the  exchange  had  been  16  I’ubles  to 
the  dollar,  the  proper  exchange,  it  would 
have  been  about  right.  However,  they 
were  their  rubles;  not  mine.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  regulated  them. 

I  really  believe  that  within  a  year  or 
two  the  Russians  will  put  the  ruble  on 
the  gold  standard.  When  they  do  that, 
all  the  dollar  balances  will  be  demanded, 
and  we  will  have  very  little  gold  left,  that 
would  mean  a  panic  here. 

FOREIGN  AID  GIVES  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  POWER 
TO  TAP  OUR  GOLD  SUPPLY 

Someone  may  ask,  “What  has  that  to 
do  with  the  bill  before  the  Senate  to¬ 
day?”  The  money  will  go  to  buy  gold, 
and  we  will  give  it  to  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  They  can  build  up  their  dollar 
balances  and  also  build  factories,  with 
which  to  compete  with  the  working  men 
and  investors  of  the  United  States,  just 
as  Mr.  Donovan  Wilmot,  vice  president 
of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
said,  according  to  today’s  New  York 
Times.  He  is  as  right  as  rain  about  it. 

I  believe  some  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  leaders  of  industry  in 
America.  Such  action  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  concerns  our  own  employees  and 
our  own  people,  and  it  will  mean  our  own 
people  being  put  out  of  work. 

CANADIANS  DEMANDING  TARIFF  PROTECTION 
TO  BAR  CHEAP  IMPORTS 

I  note  also  in  this  morning’s  New  York 
Times  another  article  under  the  head¬ 
line,  “New  Tariff  Plea  Voiced  in  Canada — 
Chief  of  Big  Industrial  Group  Urges 
‘Adequate’  Tariff  To  Bar  Cheap  Imports.” 


Tlie  article  reads:  , 

Montreal,  June  4. — Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  heard  a  new  call  today  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  tariff  to  protect  the  Canadian  economy. 

This  from  a  nation  that  screams  to 
high  heaven  when  we  seek  to  protect 
American  markets — giving  equal  access 
to  American  markets  for  Americans. 

H.  V.  Lush,  retiring  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Manufacturers’  Association,  said  in  his 
report  to  the  group’s  annual  meeting  at  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel,  that  the  tariff  also 
would  guard  “our  Canadian  wage  standards 
from  the  devastating  effects  of  cheap  labor 
and  mass-produced  products.” 

Mr.  Lush  made  the  following  point, 
also: 

The  proposed  diversion  of  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  Britain — as  called  for  by 
the  Government  some  months  ago — has  al¬ 
ready  resulted  in  reduced  purchases  from 
American-owned  subsidiary  companies  In 
Canada.  England  still  practices  empire  pro¬ 
fessional  rates  which  holds  her  ex-colonies 
loyalty. 

AMERICAN  BUSINESS,  MANUFACTURING  COSTS 
HIGHEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

That  is  simply  further  evidence  of 
what  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  namely, 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  free 
trade  Nation  in  the  world.  Higher  wages 
are  paid  in  the  United  States  than  are 
in  Canada.  Our  cost  of  doing  business, 
including  our  taxes,  is  the  highest  cost 
in  the  world.  Therefore,  under  our  poli¬ 
cy  of  having  a  tariff  only  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  Nation  and  in  the  chief 
competing  nations,  including  wages  and 
taxes  on  each  product,  our  living  stand¬ 
ard  is  higher.  Other  nations  do  not 
need  to  impose  tariffs  against  America 
for  that  purpose.  Their  purposes  are 
different.  They  want  to  keep  our  prod¬ 
ucts  out — not  to  equalize  the  cost. 

WHAT  $100  TAX  PAYMENTS  BY  6,000  TAXPAYERS 
BOUGHT  FOR  SANTA  DOMINGO 

Mr.  President,  all  one  has  to  do  is  to 
read  the  current  newspaper  reports.  In 
any  day’s  newspaper,  one  can  see  exactly 
what  is  happening.  An  editorial  entitled 
“Taxpayer’s  Lament,”  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  4,  1958, 
might  seem  facetious. 

But  in  that  ordinarily  conservative 
newspaper  we  find  a  statement  concern¬ 
ing  what  the  Government  is  doing  today 
in  the  way  of  milking  the  taxpayers  in 
order  to  support  foreign  nations.  The 
editorial  reads  as  follows: 

taxpayer’s  lament 

Aside  from  an  Increase  in  the  rate,  prob¬ 
ably  nothing  riles  a  taxpayer  more  than  see 
his  money  wasted  or  unwisely  spent.  If,  for 
instance,  your  annual  contribution  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  is  $100,  the  salt  is 
rubbed  harshly  in  the  wound  when  you  learn 
that  some  bureaucrat  laid  out  $100  for  an 
item  that  wasn’t  needed.  You  can  get  par¬ 
ticularly  rankled  by  looking  upon  the  mis¬ 
spent  money  as  your  $100. 

The  same  attitude  can  be  applied  to 
foreign  aid.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the 
United  States  doled  out  $600,000  to  Dictator 
Trujillo’s  Dominican  Republic.  Apparently 
somebody  In  Washington  thinks  that  the 
little  country  needs  money.  But  It  appears 
that  the  Dominican  Republic  was  solvent 
enough  to  enable  Trujillo  to  hire  an  Ameri¬ 
can  press  agent  for  $600,000,  and  two  lawyers 
for  $100,000,  to  Investigate  reports  that  the 


dictator  engineered  the  disappearance  2  years 
ago  of  Jesus  de  Galindez,  an  outspoken  critic 
of  the  Trujillo  regime.  The  lawyers  reported. 
Incidentally,  that  their  investigation  showed 
their  client  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Galindez  mystery. 

The  feeling  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
must  be  far  from  destitute  is  strengthened 
further  when  we  consider  that  Trujillo’s  son. 
who  is  chief  of  his  father’s  air  force,  draws 
a  tidy  $600,000  a  year — or  six  times  as  much 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
exact  equivalent  of  what  the  United  States 
gives  daddy  in  foreign  aid. 

This  one  item  in  the  Government’s  huge 
foreign  aid  program  requires  the  $100  tax 
payments  of  6,000  Americans. 

FOREIGN  AID  AN  OPEN  DOOR  TO  GRAFT  AND  WASTE 
OF  HARD-EARNED  AMERICAN  DOLLARS 

Mr.  President,  without  any  doubt, 
that  the  same  thing  is  happening  in 
about  90  percent  of  the  cases  of  outlays 
for  foreign  aid.  The  opportunities  for 
gi-aft,  crookedness,  and  all  kinds  of  she¬ 
nanigans  in  expending  $5  billion  or  $6 
billion  a  year  outside  America  by  per¬ 
sons — probably  98  percent  of  them  inex¬ 
perienced  in  the  work  they  have  under¬ 
taken — who  are  simply  trying  to  get  rid 
of  the  money  for  any  kind  of  purpose 
in  a  foreign  country,  are  innumerable. 

The  editorial  I  have  read  relates  the 
effort  of  the  Government  to  enable  a 
dictator  to  hold  his  job.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  if  the  American  people 
could  learn  the  details  of  exactly  what 
has  happened  during  the  10  years  the 
program  has  been  in  effect,  they  would 
move  on  Washington  without  even  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  election. 

NOTED  WASHINGTON  COLUMNIST  WARNS  FOR¬ 
EIGN  AID  SCANDALS  COMING 

Mr.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  who  has  become 
one  of  the  leading  newspaper  report¬ 
ers  in  Washington  over  the  years,  had 
something  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  rea,d 
this  dispatch  on  the  plane  from  Las 
Vegas  to  Washington  Tuesday  night. 
Under  a  King  Featm-es  Syndicate  copy¬ 
right,  Mr.  Lewis  said : 

Behind  the  dally  routines  and  debates 
in  Congress,  a  megaton  explosive  force  is 
building  up  rapidly  under  the  foreign  aid 
program,  and  it  may  be  triggered  at  any 
time. 

When  it  is.  the  public  will  be  treated  to 
one  of  the  most  farreaching,  fantastic,  and 
elabprate  scandals  of  administrative  waste 
in  the  Nation’s  history.  The  mystery  is  how 
it  has  been  kept  under  cover  so  long. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  mystery 
about  how  it  can  be  kept  under  cover 
when  no  details  are  ever  given  to  Con¬ 
gress.  Apparently,  no  congressional 
committee  has  quite  had  the  fortitude 
to  try  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  question. 
But  most  of  us  have  seen  what  happens 
abroad. 

TRACTOR  GIFTS  TO  SIAMESE  RECALLED 

I  was  in  Siam  in  1948.  The  Siamese 
weigh  about  110  pounds  wringing  wet. 
From  our  standpoint,  their  methods  of 
harvesting  crops  and  doing  business  are 
very  old  fashioned.  They  use  a  hooked 
knife  to  cut  rice.  They  stand  in  water 
which  is  perhaps  a  foot  deep,  more  or 
less.  They  bend  over  and  cut  the  rice 
with  the  knife  in  one  hand,  and  grab 
the  rice  with  the  other  hand. 

The  Department  of  State  thought  the 
Siamese  ought  to  have  some  tractors,  so 
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they  arranged  to  send  some  tractors 
there.  But  what  happened  to  the  trac¬ 
tors?  They  were  all  pulled  up  on  the 
banks.  They  had  run  out  of  gas  and 
could  not  be  used  any  more.  That  is 
about  all  that  any  of  the  Siamese  knew 
about  tractors. 

I  suggested  that  the  Siamese  be  taught 
how  to  use  a  scythe.  Instead  of  using  a 
small  hooked  knife,  they  could  be  taught 
to  use  a  scythe  and  to  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction  so  as  to  provide  enough  rice  for 
8  or  10  families,  instead  of  for  the  2  or 
3  families  for  whom  they  produce  at 
present.  They  might  be  ready  to  use  a 
tractor  in  a  few  generations  hence. 

But  that  is  an  example  of  how  our 
money  is  spent  for  useless  things.  It 
could  be  that  the  people  who  sell  tractors 
and  many  hundreds  of  other  gimmicks 
are  strong  enough  to  continue  to  support 
this  aid  in  order  to  enable  them  to  sell 
their  machinery  in  nations  where  it  may 
or  may  not  be  used. 

MACHINERY  SHIPMENTS  TO  INDIA  WASTED 

The  same  is  ti-ue  of  India.  Much  of 
our  heavy  machinery  has  been  sent  to 
India  away  ahead  of  its  time.  I  shall 
refer  to  this  in  some  detail  fmther  on  in 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  the  engi¬ 
neering  business  for  a  good  many  years. 
I  know  that  when  we  try  to  teach  the 
people  of  a  country  to  use  certain  types 
of  material  ahead  of  their  times  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  have  the  ambition  to  leai'n. 

We  did  not  learn  how  to  use  tractors 
overnight.  It  took  us  150  years  to  reach 
our  present  status.  But  we  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  teach  the  people  of  the  so-called 
backward  nations  overnight  to  do  things 
just  as  we  do  them,  and  that  simply  does 
not  work.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the 
machinery  we  send  to  such  countries  is 
wasted,  as  can  be  seen  by  anyone  who 
visits  them.  Mr.  Lewis  continues: 

The  chief  trick  in  this  connection — 

Tliat  is,  to  sell  all  this  material — 
seems  to  have  been  a  process  of  negative  re¬ 
sistance  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  combined  with  procrastination  and 
lackadaisical  indulgence  on  the  part  of  Con¬ 
gress.  > 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Lewis  is 
exactly  correct  when  he  uses  the  words 
“lackadaisical  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
Congress.”  When  the  blow  falls,  I  be¬ 
lieve  Congress  must  take  its  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  connection. 

EVASIVENESS  OF  ICA  SPOKESMEN  SCORED 

Mr.  President,  I  read  further  from  the 
release  by  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. : 

Foreign  aid  (International  Cooperation 
Administration)  spokesmen — 

The  title  International  Cooperation 
Administration  is  but  the  latest  of  sev¬ 
eral  names  which  have  been  used  by  this 
particular  agency — 

appearing  before  congressional  committees, 
refuse,  systematically,  to  produce  any  spe¬ 
cifics  about  the  yearly  programs  they  pro¬ 
pose;  and  the  financial  watchdog  of  Congress, 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  is  unable  to 
make  any  satisfactory  postaudit  of  expendi¬ 
tures  after  they  are  made. 

I  can  understand  that,  because  the 
ICA  has  in  these  foreign  countries  great 
numbers  of  employees  who  do  not  even 


understand  the  programs  themselves. 
So  how  can  they  describe  them? 

BIG  DAMS  FAVORED  FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
BUT  NOT  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who 
object  to  the  construction  of  dams  for 
flood-control  purposes  on  rivers  in  the 
United  States,  whereas  the  75-year-old 
policy  of  the  Congress  is  that  when  the 
Army  Engineers  report,  at  the  request  of 
Congress,  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
that  such  a  project  is  feasible  on  the 
basis  that  its  benefits  are  estimated  to 
exceed  its  cost,  then,  when  the  people  of 
the  area  purchase  the  rights-of-way,  the 
project  can  be  authorized  and  con¬ 
structed. 

However,  there  are  those  who,  al¬ 
though  they  favor  the  ICA  program,  ob¬ 
ject  strenuously  to  carrying  oqt  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  construction  of  dams  for 
flood-control  pui^poses  on  rivers  in  this 
country.  Who  are  they?  They  are  not 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  or  the  Senate ;  they  are  employees 
of  an  agency  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government:  namely,  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ICA 
builds  similar  projects  abroad;  but  Con¬ 
gress  does  not  have  any  information  at 
all  about  them. 

COSTS  OF  AMERICAN  PROJECTS  REPAID  TO  TAX¬ 
PAYERS - ICA-FINANCED  FOREIGN  PROJECTS  TO¬ 

TAL  LESS 

There  is  also  the  56-year-old  policy  of 
building  dams  and  reclamation  projects 
in  the  United  States ;  and  under  that  pol¬ 
icy,  the  money  used  for  that  purpose  is 
returned  to  the  Government,  without  in¬ 
terest;  or  when  power  or  a  commercial 
product  is  produced  as  a  result,  the  cost 
of  the  project  is  paid  back  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  a  definite  amortization 
period,  with  interest,  namely,  not  less 
than  the  amount  of  interest  the  Govern¬ 
ment  pays  for  money.  But  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  many  other  departments 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  oppose  that  program.  They  say, 
“It  is  not  needed  in  this  country.  Such 
pi'Ograms  should  not  be  carried  on  in  the 
United  States.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  favors  the  ICA  program,  under 
which  between  $4  billion  and  $5  billion 
a  year  is  spent  in  foreign  countries ;  and 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  those  ex¬ 
penditures  have  totaled  in  excess  of  $70 
billion. 

ICA  GIFTS  TO  DICTATORS  STRENGTHEN  DICTATORIAL 
POWER  OVER  SUBJECT  PEOPLES 

I  should  point  out  that  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  is  being  built  under  the 
ICA  program;  in  fact,  even  the  ICA  em¬ 
ployees  themselves  do  not  understand 
about  98  percent  of  their  program.  I  am 
not  surprised,  therefore,  that  they  do  not 
try  to  explain  it  to  Congress.  How  could 
they,  when  the  do  not  understand  it. 
However,  they  do  understand  that  by 
giving  such  aid  to  countries  headed  by 
dictators,  our  support  is  given  to  those 
dictators  and  to  their  regimes.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  program  does  not  aid 
the  people  of  those  countries.  Instead, 
it  supports,  in  such  countiT.  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  not  supported  by  lai'ge 
numbers  of  the  people,  and  perhaps  by 
three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 


BALLYHOO,  NOT  FACTS,  USED  TO  PLUG  FOREIGN 
AID 

I  read  further  from  the  release  of  Mr. 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. ; 

There  are  no  records  In  the  field  or  in 
Washington,  to  show  what  projects  are 
planned,  which  ones  are  underway,  or  which 
ones  have  been  completed.  Where  there  are 
fragmentary  vouchers,  they  are  unchecked 
and  unendorsed,  thus  worthless. 

Ironically  enough,  the  Immediate  Irritant 
that  threatens  to  do  the  triggering  is  the 
propaganda  project  of  the  President’s  Holly¬ 
wood  movie  czar  pal,  Eric  Johnston,  a  glamor 
impressed  counterpart  of  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
whom  the  President  was  conned  into  taking 
on  to  sell  the  aid  program  to  the  public. 

JOHNSTON  LOBBY  TREK  RECALLED 

Mr.  President,  Eric  Johnston  has  not 
been  in  Washington  for  some  time.  I 
remember  when  he  began  his  trek  to 
Washington  wuth  reams  of  propaganda 
and  600  or  700  business  people  who 
wanted  to  continue  to  sell  to  foreign 
nations  the  products  of  their  plants,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  those  nations 
wished  to  purchase  them. 

The  day  after  Eric  Johnston  began 
his  trek  to  Washington,  I  submitted  a 
Senate  resolution  which  provided  that 
he  be  required  to  register  as  a  lobbyist 
and  to  state  the  source  of  the  funds  he 
received. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  various  of 
the  committees  of  Congress  have  been 
treating  the  motion-picture  industry 
fairly  well;  and  Eric  Johnston  is  the 
movie  czar.  The  Congress  voted  in 
order  to  save  the  small  motion-picture 
theaters — to  remove  the  excise  tax  from 
theater  tickets  which  cost  90  cents  or 
less. 

I  read  further  from  the  release  by 
Pulton  Lewis: 

The  public  didn’t  buy  very  well,  so  John¬ 
ston  switched  his  operations  to  straight¬ 
away  lobbying  and  political  thumb-screw¬ 
ing  of  key  members  of  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  where  the  aid  funds 
have  to  originate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  skip  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  release,  which  I  as¬ 
sume  has  been  read  by  a  number  of 
Senators. 

The  last  paragraph  of  page  2  of  the  re¬ 
lease  reads  as  follows: 

Representative  Winfield  K.  Denton,  of 
Indiana,  says  he  has  never  experienced  more 
ruthless  or  concentrated  pressure.  The 
others,  no  less  beleaguered,  are  J.  Vaughan 
Gary,  of  Virginia.  William  H.  Natcher,  of 
Kentucky,  George  W.  Andrews,  of  Alabama, 
and  Hugh  Q.  Alexander,  of  North  Carolina. 
The  sixth  Passman  supporter  they  didn’t  dare 
tackle.  He  is  the  grizzly  Appropriations 
chairman,  Clarence  Cannon,  of  Missouri, 
who  is  Just  too  tough. 

THREE  BILLION  ASKED  FOR  73  FOREIGN  COUN¬ 
TRIES  WHILE  243  AMERICAN  AREAS  AND  CITIES 

distressed 

Mr.  President,  I  have  submitted  that 
outline  to  show  what  goes  on  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  day,  and  that  to 
indicate  anyone  who  will  simply  keep  up 
with  the  newspapers,  will  find  that  there 
is  very  little  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  would 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  over  $3 
billion,  to  be  poiu’ed  into  73  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  whereas  the  May  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  which 
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reached  my  desk  today,  lists  243  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  in  the  United  States.  These 
distressed  areas  are  in  33  American 
States.  But  the  pending  bill  is  not 
directed  toward  helping  the  people  of 
those  areas  in  this  country.  The  pend¬ 
ing  bill  will  not  increase  their  security. 
Instead,  it  will  augment  their  insecurity, 
by  draining  all  those  billions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  United  States — their  dollars 
among  them — to  be  used  to  build  up 
more  foreign  competition  against  Amer¬ 
ican  workers  in  distress 

COLONIALISM  ABROAD  BEING  MAINTAINED  WITH 
UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  AND  MONETARY  AID 

Mr.  President,  all  we  need  to  do  is 
stop  and  think  for  a  moment  about  this 
matter.  Every  one  of  the  countries  in 
Europe  is  today  producing  more  goods 
than  its  people  can  consume.  Most  of 
them  either  have  been  colonial  nations, 
or  have  been  on  the  verge  of  a  colonial 
status.  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  Netherlands,  the  toughest  colonial 
powers  for  more  than  300  years,  simply 
controlled  the  markets  of  weaker  coun¬ 
tries.  Of  course,  when  the  airplane 
dominated  the  British  fleet,  that  should 
have  ended  colonialism:  but  it  contin¬ 
ues  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  partly 
on  its  own  momentum,  partly  because 
of  our  monetary  and  military  help. 

NATO,  LIKE  FOREIGN  AID,  DEVISED  TO  MAINTAIN 
EUROPEAN  COLONIAL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  President,  in  1947,  in  the  course 
of  a  debate  with  the  late  Senator  Van- 
denberg  of  Michigan,  who.  favored  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  compact  with 
foreign  nations,  I  stated  on  this  floor 
that  if  the  United  States  signed  the 
compact  with  the  other  foreign  na¬ 
tions — it  was  called  NATO — our  country 
would  be  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of 
the  colonial  system  throughout  the  world. 
But  I  stated  then  that  all  our  strength 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
do  so. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  said. 

I  said,  “I  will  explain  it.  If  they  go  to 
war,  they  will  have  to  defend  their  colo¬ 
nial  possessions.”  We  know  that. 

AMERICA  BROKE  AWAY  PROM  EUROPE’S  TRADE 

WARS  IN  17  76  NOW  BACK  IN  EUROPE’S  TRAP 

We  have  dropped  into  the  net.  In 
1776  we  declared  our  independence  from 
old  Europe  and  her  trade  wars.  We 
were  a  colonial  country  and  were  not 
allowed  to  manufacture  anything.  We 
shipped  our  raw  materials  to  England; 
England  manufactm’ed  goods,  sent  them 
back  to  the  American  Colonies,  and 
took  what  the  traffic  would  bear. 

For  150  years  we  have  developed  our 
own  economy  to  the  highest  standard 
of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  1934  we  droppied  back  into  the  trap. 
We  turned  around  and  reversed  the 
process  by  reducing  tariffs  below  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  the  standard  of  living  wages 
in  our  country,  and  those  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  countries.  Those  countries  again 
became  the  suppliers  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

AMERICA  AGAIN  BECOMING  AN  ECONOMIC  COLONY 
OP  EUROPE 

Under  the  Foreign  Aid  Act,  we  help 
countries  in  Europe  and  Asia  by  sending 
them  billions  of  dollars  to  construct 


plants  and  build  up  their  dollar  balances. 
We  are  today  a  greater  economic  colonial 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe  than  we  were 
in  1776,  when  we  wi’ote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  foreign  countries 
now  have  our  markets  without  any  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

When  we  were  a  colonial  nation,  as  we 
were  up  to  that  date,  and  as  many  other 
nations  have  been  until  recently,  the 
European  capitals  controlled  the  mar¬ 
kets,  but  they  also  had  a  certain  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the 
colonies.  There  is  no  such  responsibility 
now. 

Those  countries  have  become  the  sup¬ 
pliers  of  the  United  States  markets  with¬ 
out  any  responsibility  whatsoever. 

WASHINGTON,  NEW  YORK,  ISOLATED  FROM  PUBLIC 

SENTIMENT  OP  PEOPLE  ACROSS  THE  NATION 

This  must  end,  of  course.  What  the 
Senate  will  do  to  the  bill  now  before  it,  I 
am  unable  to  say;  but  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  before  the  next  election  is 
over,  there  will  be  an  end  to  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Members  of  Congress  are  going 
back  to  the  taxpayers  and  talk  to  them 
before  they  return  to  Congress.  The 
taxpayers  do  not  like  what  Congress  has 
been  doing. 

There  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  a 
sound  barrier  on  the  Potomac  River  and 
on  the  Hudson  River.  No  public  senti¬ 
ment  ever  gets  across  those  rivers.  Pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  never  reaches  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  or  New  York  City. 

PUBLIC  BECOMING  ALERT  TO  SCHEME  OF  ONE- 
WORLD  SOCIALISM 

The  public  today  is  10  years  ahead  of 
Congress.  It  knows  there  is  something 
wrong,  and  it  has  known  it  for  a  long 
time;  but  it  could  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  do 
to  them  what  it  has  done.  The  Congress 
is  supposed  to  represent  every  precinct 
in  the  United  States  and  every  taxpayer. 
The  people  have  begun  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  socialistic  scheme  for  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  wealth  and  a  division  of  the 
markets  and  a  division  of  their  own  cash, 
so  that  the  American  people  will  be  on 
the  streets.  Many  of  them  are  now  out 
on  the  streets. 

On  my  desk  also  are  several  handsome 
brochures  issued  jointly  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  plugging  foreign  aid.  The 
brochures  are  on  fine  paper,  and  are  il¬ 
lustrated  with  fancy  maps,  charts,  and 
graphs.  The  State  Department,  the 
ICA,  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
weep  for  the  less  developed  nations. 

BUREAUCRATIC  TEARS  SHED  FOR  FOREIGN  UNDER- 

DEVELOP]?D  COUNTRIES  WHILE  MANY  UNITED 

STATES  AREAS  DESOLATED  BY  FREE  TRADE  AND 

FOREIGN  AID 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
news  for  those  outfits.  If  they  really 
want  to  see  some  undeveloped  country, 
I  shall  be  happy,  when  Congress  ad¬ 
journs,  to  have  them  go  home  with  me  on 
a  trip.  Not  only  will  I  show  them  some 
undeveloped  country,  I  will  show  them 
areas  which  were  once  developed  but  now 
lie  devastated  because  of  the  foreign-aid 
policy  of  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  they  will  see  people  walking  the 
streets.  That  is  no  news  to  the  Senate, 


either,  if  Senators  can  read.  That  news 
is  in  the  newspapers  every  day. 

I  wish  some  of  those  advocating  for¬ 
eign  aid  could  visit  some  of  the  areas  I 
visited  last  weekend,  where  nobody  was 
working,  where  there  were  abandoned 
mills  and  abandoned  mines. 

Now,  with  cattle  starting  to  come  in 
from  New  Zealand  by  the  shipload,  and 
canned  and  all  kinds  of  processed  meat 
coming  into  this  country  from  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  other  nations,  the  situation 
will  get  even  worse. 

NEWEST,  BEST  MACHINERY  GOING  TO  LOW-WAGE 

FOREIGN  PLANTS  UNDER  UNITED  STATES  AID 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  we  could  not  make  even 
monkey  wrenches  in  this  country,  paying 
our  wages  and  taxes  and  costs,  and  com¬ 
pete  with  those  made  with  American 
machinery  and  with  American  know-how 
in  countries  where  labor  is  paid  $2  a  day. 
For  20  years  we  have  had  the  spectacle 
of  professors  in  our  universities,  who 
ought  to  know  better,  and  other  persons, 
saying  we  can  compete  with  any  nation, 
no  matter  what  labor  is  paid  in  those 
countries,  because  of  our  superior  ma¬ 
chinery  and  know-how. 

What  kind  of  machinery,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  do  you  think  those  nations  have? 
I  will  tell  you.  I  have  been  in  every  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  and  I  know  machinery 
when  I  see  it. 

As  an  example,  I  spent  2  weeks  at  a 
mining  camp  in  northern  Chile.  Where 
do  you  suppose,  Mr.  President,  the  best 
copper  mill  in  the  world  is  located  today? 
It  is  located  in  northern  Chile,  because 
it  was  the  last  one  made. 

FOREIGN  PAY  SCALES  FRACTION  OF  AMERICAN 
WAGE  FOR  SIMILAR  WOR^ 

I  am  not  only  talking  about  copper, 
but  I  am  talking  about  sending  2,  3,  or 
5,  6,  or  7  percent  of  our  well-trained 
American  engineers  and  technicians  to 
foreign  countries  to  train  workers  in 
those  countries.  Within  30  days,  the 
workers  in  those  countries  can  do  as  well 
as  the  trained  worker  in  America. 

Instead  of  $17  or  $18  a  day  paid  in 
the  United  States,  the  workers  in  North 
Africa  get  $2  a  day,  or  $1  a  day  or  even 
as  low  as  50  cents  a  day.  How  can  we 
be  that  crazy?  Naturally,  the  professors 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  are  finding  out 
now  they  have  been  wrong,  but  they  have 
been  preaching  this  policy  for  20  years. 
I  hope  they  'are  finding  out  they  are 
wrong.  I  have  no  direct  proof.  I  quoted 
statements  of  men  like  the  vice  president 
of  the  Aluminum  Co.  who  says  his  com¬ 
pany  cannot  stay  in  the  aluminum  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country  against  competition 
even  from  Canada,  when  we  build  plants 
in  that  area.  Of  course,  he  also  men¬ 
tioned  Japan,  where  20  cents  an  hour  is 
considered  to  be  a. very  good  wage.  And 
a  Japanese  worker  will  work  as  hard  as 
an  American  worker,  and  produce  as 
much  material. 

FREE  IMPORTS  CAUSE  JOB  CUTBACK  IN  VITAL 
NEW  NEVADA  INDUSTRY 

To  come  home  for  an  example  in  my 
own  State  of  Nevada,  a  new  metal  was 
developed  a  few  years  ago.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
held  hearings  to  determine  what  the 
metal  could  do.  The  weight  and 
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strength  ratio  was  the  greatest  of  any 
metal  on  earth.  I  refer  to  the  metal 
titanium.  We  have  enough  of  the  raw 
material  in  this  country  and  in  southern 
Canada  to  make  all  of  the  titanium  we 
will  need  for  the  next  several  hundred 
years,  so  of  course  we  are  importing  the 
material  from  Australia  and  some  other 
places. 

In  Henderson,  Nev.,  there  was  pro¬ 
duced  about  half  of  the  titanium  ma¬ 
terial  needed  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  half  was  being  produced  in 
New  Jersey  by  the  du  Fonts.  Last  year 
we  imported  titanium  from  Japan.  The 
American-financed  companies  with  Jap¬ 
anese  workers  at  20  cents  an  hour  were 
glad  to  bring  in  the  imports.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  workers  at  Henderson  were  laid  off. 
Our  men,  by  the  way,  were  getting  about 
$18  a  day,  plus  social  security,  industrial 
insurance,  and  so  on.  The  industrial 
Insurance  and  social  seemity  amounted 
to  more  than  the  wages  paid  in  most  of 
the  countries  to  which  I  refer. 

Unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  titanium  manufacture,  Hender¬ 
son,  Nev.,  and  New  Jersey  will  not  have 
a  titanium  operation  of  very  long  dura¬ 
tion,  and  there  will  be  other  men  out  on 
the  streets. 

ECONOMY  OF  UNITED  STATES  SAGS  WHILE  UNITED 

states  DOLLARS  BUILD  UP  ECONOMIES  OP 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

No  Government  publications  have 
reached  my  desk  about  the  plight  or  the 
problems  of  our  own  less  developed 
areas,  w'hich  I  have  just  described,  or 
the  fine  Americans  whose  economy  is 
going  or  has  gone  down  the  drain. 
Nothing  concrete  has  been  done  for  the 
past  11  years  to  advance  our  own  econ¬ 
omy,  which  has  been  and  is  steadily  de¬ 
teriorating.  Eh'erything  has  been  done 
that  $70  billion  of  our  taxpayers’  money 
could  do  to  advance  the  economies  of 
our  foreign  competitors.  We  even  boast 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  April  1958  issue  of 
the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
begins  a  leading  article  by  stating : 

Foreign  countries  received  approximately 
$5.1  billion  of  goods,  services,  and  cash  in 
1957  under  the  several  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  foreign  assistance  programs.  This 
amount  was  about  $160  million  more  than 
in  1956.  Military  supplies  and  services  fur¬ 
nished  declined  to  $2.5  billion  in  1957. 
Other  assistance  rose  by  one-eighth  to  $2.6 
billion. 

“Economic  aid  tops  arms  grants”  was 
a  headline  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

AID  GOES  TO  REDS  AND  NEUTRALS  WHILE  DIS¬ 
TRESSED  AREAS  IN  UNITED  STATES  MULTIPLY 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  distressed 
areas  in  the  United  States  grows.  In 
March  of  this  year  there  were  187  dis¬ 
tressed  areas.  In  January  of  this  year 
there  were  113.  Four  years  ago  there 
were  77.  Two  years  before  that  the 
number  was  37.  Today  there  are  more 
than  6  times  as  many,  or  243  depressed 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  is  not  a  bill  to  help  distressed  areas; 
it  is  a  bill  to  help  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  to  help  countries  bending  to¬ 
ward  communi-sm,  such  as  Indonesia,  to 


help  the  so-called  neutral  nations  such 
as  India,  which  cuddles  closer  and  closer 
always  to  Russia.  This  is  a  bill  to  help 
absolute  monarchies  and  dictatorships 
and  to  help  the  empire-minded  nations 
exploit  their  colonial  peoples  and 
possessions. 

ICA  FINANCING  INDIA  IRON  OUTPUT  TO  REPLACE 
UNITED  STATES  IRON  IN  JAPANESE  MARKET 

Mr.  President,  I  might  mention  some¬ 
thing  which  is  a  little  ironic.  Japan  has 
been  buying  iron  ore  from  the  Western 
States,  and  from  my  State  of  Nevada. 
Recently  there  was  a  proposal  to  give  to 
India  $50  million,  or  some  .such  amount 
— a  few  million  dollars  more  or  less  does 
not  seem  to  matter  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment — to  develop  iron  mines  so  as  to 
furnish  iron  to  Japan,  and  thereby  cut 
out  of  the  picture  the  Western  States 
which  sell  iron  to  Japan.  That  is  only 
one  out  of  5,000  things  being  done,  but 
it  is  a  conci’ete  thing  one  can  look  at. 

I  have  no  objection,  if  India  desires  to 
develop  its  iron  mines  and  to  undersell 
the  iron  mines  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
or  the  State  of  California,  if  India  does 
so  with  its  own  money.  Such  action 
would  represent  progress  in  the  w'orld, 
and  be  a  matter  of  competition.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  money  is  taken  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State  of  Nevada  to  be 
used  to  finance  production  in  India,  and 
thei'eby  injuriously  affect  the  workers 
and  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  a  logical  objection  to  file  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  file  it  so  long  as  I  serve  in  this 
body. 

I  have  never  voted  for  this  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  I  intend  never  to  vote  for  it.  I 
intend  never  to  vote  for  inflation.  In 
my  committee  I  think  I  cast  the  only 
vote — though  there  may  have  been  two — 
against  the  last  increase  in  the  debt 
limit.  There  will  be  another  bill  for 
another  increase  in  the  debt  limit  before 
we  leave  this  year,  or  early  next  spring, 
if  the  present  situation  continues. 

Mr.  President,  today,  June  5,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  a  page  1,  column  1 
story  on  our  aid  to  India.  It  is  headed: 
“Industrializing  India;  Socialist  Pro¬ 
gram  Runs  Into  Barriers  Despite  Grow¬ 
ing  Aid  Prom  United  States;  Big  Budget 
Deficits  Spur  Inflation,  Hiking  Costs  and 
Bringing  Cuts  in  Plan;  Idle  United 
States  Tractors,  Grain  Bins.” 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  this  informative  and  timely 
article  from  today’s  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Industrializing  India  Socialist  Program 
Runs  Into  Barriers  Despite  Growing  Aid 
Prom  United  States — Big  Budget  Deficits 
Spur  Inflation,  Hiking  Costs  and  Bring¬ 
ing  Cuts  in  Plan — Idle  United  States 
Tractors,  Grain  Bins 

(By  Igor  Oganesoff ) 

New  Delhi,  India. — Here  in  the  luxurious 
palace  of  the  Maharajah  of  Parldkot,  which 
now  serves  as  the  home  office  of  the  United 
States  mission  to  India,  one  book  merits  a 
special  place  on  all  the  functionaries’  desks. 

It  is  a  pale  blue,  bulky  volume  entitled 
“The  Second  Five  Year  Plan.”  This  is  India's 


blueprint  for  an  industrialized  Socialist  state. 
American  officials  thumb  through  it  as 
though  it  were  a  catalog,  picking  out  proj¬ 
ects  for  which  the  United  States  will  grant 
assistance. 

So  far,  more  than  $1.2  billion  of  American 
money  has  been  provided  for  India's  self- 
improvement  schemes,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  there  will  be  more — much  more.  This 
year  the  United  States  approved  a  long-term 
loan  of  $225  million.  Even  before  the  terms 
were  worked  out,  senators  Kennedy,  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  Massachusets,  and  Cooper,  Republi¬ 
can,  Kentucky,  were  proposing  another  $500 
million.  Senator  Kennedy  going  so  far  as  to 
urge  a  Free  World  Marshall  plan  to  provide 
India  with  whatever  outside  help  it  needs 
to  complete  its  economic  program. 

MANY  sequels 

The  authors  of  India’s  present  plan,  which 
expires  in  1961,  envision  many  sequels.  "In 
working  out  the  plan,  a  wider  perspective 
extending  over  a  period  of  3  or  4  plans  has 
to  be  kept  in  mind,”  they  say  in  the  current 
volume. 

Unfortunately,  at  a  point  just  2  years  deeo 
into  the  current  5-year  program,  the  plot  of 
the  big  blue  master  book  is  diverging  farther 
and  farther  from  the  way  things  actually 
are  working  out. 

Inflation,  possibly  Induced  by  the  deficit 
financing  called  for  in  the  plans  themselves, 
has  wrecked  cost  estimates  of  the  many  proj¬ 
ects.  National  savings  have  failed  to  rise  a? 
they  were  supposed  to,  and  exports  have 
shown  no  Improvement.  Last  month,  as  a 
,  result,  the  Indians  were  forced  to  cut  $640 
million  worth  of  projects  out  of  the  master 
plan  and  more  surgery  is  indicated  unless 
more  money  is  discovered  somewhere  or  the 
Indian  economy  takes  a  sudden  turn  for  the 
better. 

Some  additional  money  undoubtedly  will 
go  to  India  under  the  fiscal  1959  foreign  aid 
program  now  being  debated  in  Congress. 
When  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  approved  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  sent  it 
to  the  floor,  it  took  the  unusual  step  of  at¬ 
taching  a  declaration  of  policy  supporting 
continued  help  to  India. 

«  »  •  «  • 

daredevil  course 

Furthermore,  in  budgeting  where  the 
money  was  to  come  from,  India  seems  to 
have  mapped  out  a  rather  dare-devil  fiscal 
course.  It  blocked  out  50  percent  to  come 
from  increased  taxation  and  internal  bor¬ 
rowing,  17  percent  from  foreign  aid  and  left 
blank  a  huge  gap  of  about  33  percent.  No 
source  at  all  was  indicated  for  $840  million 
of  this  gap  and  the  balance  of  $2.5  billion 
was  to  be  obtained  from  “deficit  financing.” 
«  *  *  «  • 

The  American  contributions  have  vanished 
Into  India’s  capital-starved  economy  like 
stones  dropped  into  the  sea.  Spread  thinly 
over  hundreds  of  projects — $7,5  million  for 
cement,  $1.4  million  for  grain  elevators,  $3 
million  for  wooden  powerline  poles,  $2.3  mil¬ 
lion  for  management  consulting  services — ■ 
the  United  States  contributions  are  almost 
completely  invisible  to  a  traveler  in  this 
poverty-stricken  laud. 

*  •  *  •  • 

AN  administrative  CONTRAST 

The  Soviets  also  are  unencumbered  with 
any  large  administrative  setup  for  aid;  of 
the  300  Communist  bloc  advisors  on  the 
scene  in  India  at  the  moment,  all  but  a 
couple  of  dozen  interpreters  are  technicians 
or  engineers.  Of  the  American  ICA  staff  of 
217,  only  half  are  in  the  field  giving  techni¬ 
cal  advice,  the  rest  are  office-bound,  admin¬ 
istering  the  programs. 

The  United  States  emphasis  on  managers 
and  expediters  has  not  eleminated  all  the 
rough  spots  in  the  meshing  of  our  aid  with 
Indian  programs.  Farm  tractors  have  stood 
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unclaimed  In  Bombay  for  half  a  year.  Al¬ 
though  Calcutta  stevedores  are  notoriously 
slow  in  unloading  vessels,  six  big  Vacu-Vator 
pneumatic  grain  unloaders,  provided  with 
United  States  funds,  have  lain  idle  at  the 
docks  there  for  2  years.  More  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  grain  storage  bins  have  never 
been  used  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
hasn’t  been  enough  surplus  grain  in  India 
to  store. 

In  doling  out  massive  hunks  of  assistance 
in  Asia,  the  United  States  aldsters  sometimes 
work  at  cross  purposes.  It  takes  the  average 
Indian  official  only  a  minute  or  2  in  con¬ 
versation  with  an  American  to  bring  up  the 
10-year-old  feud  between  his  country  and 
Pakistan  over  the  disputed  area  of  Kashmir. 
Suddenly  this  has  become  the  outstanding 
issue  in  Indo-American  relations — all  be¬ 
cause  the  United  States  is  supplying  arms  aid 
to  Pakistan. 

BOOSTING  ITS  BUDGET 

To  meet  the  real  or  imagined  threat  caused 
by  these  arms  shipments  to  the  Pakistani, 
India  has  increased  its  military  budget  from 
$445  million  to  $641  million  in  the  last  2 
years  and  is  now  expending  precious  foreign 
exchange  for  additional  modern  aircraft  from 
Britain,  as  well  as  arms  from  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

It’s  hard  to  find  opposition  in  India  to  for¬ 
eign  aid,  but  there  is  some  vocal  opposition 
to  the  way  the  aid  is  being  used.  M.  R. 
Masani,  formerly  an  official  of  the  mammoth, 
privately-owned  Tata  Industries,  Ltd.,  and 
now  a  Member  of  Parliament,  warns  that 
India’s  socialistic  policies  are  a  “danger  to 
the  democratic  way  of  life.”  Like  others, 
he  also  deplores  the  heavy  foreign  debt  India 
is  piling  up — already  well  over  $1.8  billion 
in  all. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  $1.2  billion  in  total 
American  assistance  furnished  India  is  in  the 
form  of  loans.  And  from  now  on,  say  ICA 
officials,  further  aid  (except  technical  assist¬ 
ance)  will  be  entirely  in  the  form  of  loans. 

A  HOARD  OF  RUPEES? 

Yet  this  may  raise  still  more  problems. 
Most  of  the  loans  stipulate  that  India  may 
repay  interest  and  principal  in  dollars  or 
rupees  (official  rate  21  cents)  over  the  40-year 
term  of  each  loan.  In  case  India’s  develop¬ 
ment  plans  aren’t  successful  in  saving  for¬ 
eign  currency  through  reduced  imports  and 
the  New  Delhi  Government  is  unable  to  make 
dollar  payments,  the  United  States  would  find 
itself  with  a  growing  hoard  of  Indian  rupees. 

In  this  eventuality,  the  United  States  may 
have  a  much  larger  stake  in  the  Indian 
economy  than  it  probably  wants.  Merely 
juggling  the  rate  at  which  the  money  would 
be  loaned  to  Indian  borrowers,  or  specifying 
how  it  would  be  invested,  could  greatly  influ¬ 
ence  the  whole  course  of  the  economy. 

“What’s  more,”  says  an  ICA  official,  "we 
might  not  be  so  anxious  to  have  India  pay 
us  back  in  dollars.  After  all,  this  probably 
would  cut  heavily  into  her  ability  to  buy 
from  us — and  this  is  a  $200-million  market 
annually  for  United  States  business.” 

The  United  States  program  for  fiscal  1958 
consists  of  $225  million  in  long-term  loans, 
$150  million  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  $75  million  from  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  the  two  principal  dispensing  agencies 
of  our  foreign-aid  program.  In  addition,  $65 
million  worth  of  wheat  is  being  shipped  to 
India  this  year.  India  will  pay  for  the  wheat 
in  rupees  and  then  will  get  80  percent  of  the 
rupees  right  back  in  further  United  States 
aid.  There  is  also  a  $6.3-milllon  outright 
grant  for  technical  cooperation,  covering 
such  things  as  geological  surveys  and  soil 
studies,  training  of  civil  servants,  and  set¬ 
ting  up  technical  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  from  United 
States  Government  agencies,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment  (the  World  Bank  for  which  the  United 
States  has  provided  nearly  a  third  of  the 


$9.4  billion  capitalization)  has  approved 
loans  totaling  $415.6  million  for  India,  mostly 
for  raHway,  power,  and  heavy  Industry 
projects. 

TAXING  POWER  BEING  USED  TO  DESTROY 
PURCHASING  POWER  OP  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  a  desire  to  cut  taxes — and  argument 
to  that  end  is  being  heard — we  must  con¬ 
sider  the  facts.  During  the  past  25  years 
we  have  had  some  kind  of  idea,  east  of 
the  Potomac — as  I  say,  no  real  informa¬ 
tion  ever  reaches  this  place,  so  far  as 
public  opinion  is  concerned — that  the 
way  to  regulate  purchasing  power  and 
the  way  to  regulate  inflation  is  to  regu¬ 
late  taxes  by  taking  money  away  from 
the  people  so  that  they  do  not  have  the 
money  to  spend.  Someone  sitting  in  a 
bureau  can  always  judge  exactly  how 
much  money  we  should  leave  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  I  think  it  is  an  out¬ 
rage;  it  is  a  policy  which  never  should 
have  been  adopted  and  never  should 
have  been  even  discussed. 

For  150  years  this  Government  en¬ 
couraged  the  people  on  the  farms  and  in 
industry,  who  worked  with  their  hands, 
to  save  a  couple  of  dollars  for  a  rainy 
day.  Sometimes  that  was  pretty  hard 
to  do,  but  we  encouraged  it.  Then,  as 
the  family  grew,  the  family  would  have 
to  send  the  children  to  high  school  or 
college,  and  had  a  few  dollars  to  pay  for 
the  schooling. 

PREDATORY  TAX  POLICY  INAUGURATED  24  YEARS 
AGO 

Then  what  did  we  do?  Twenty-four 
years  ago  we  adopted  an  entirely  new 
policy.  We  had  a  Pi’esident— a  very 
powerful  President — who  said,  “Spend 
all  your  money.  That  is  the  way  to  get 
out  of  a  depression.  Depend  upon  social 
security  and  unemployment  insurance. 
Do  not  save  any  money.  Saving  is  what 
brings  on  depression.” 

So  we  have  pretty  much  adopted  that 
policy.  We  went  from  a  policy  enabling 
people  to  save  money  and  to  get  a  few 
dollars  together,  so  as  to  build  a  business 
or  take  care  of  sickness  or  other  con¬ 
tingency  to  a  policy  of  urging  them  to 
spend  all  their  money. 

PEOPLE  DESPERATELY  TRYING  TO  SAVE  FOR 
FUTURE  OF  THEIR  FAMILIES 

We  suddenly  found,  a  few  months  ago, 
that  the  people  themselves  were  taking  a 
hand.  It  does  not  seem  to  mean  any¬ 
thing  to  Congress.  It  does  not  seem  to 
mean  anything  east  of  the  Potomac 
River.  That  “sound  barrier”  stops  all 
the  public  sentiment  from  getting  to  the 
Capitol.  But  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  suddenly  taken  the  bit  in 
their  teeth,  and  they  are  saving  a  couple 
of  dollars.  Personally  I  .  think  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  They 
may  want  to  buy  a  business  or  buy  a 
ranch  or  send  their  girls  and  boys  to 
school  for  a  little  more  schooling  beyond 
the  grade  school,  or  even  beyond  the 
high  school.  If  they  have  the  money, 
pretty  nearly  all  of  them  will  do  that. 

Now  they  are  saving  it  and  laughing  at 
those  who  are  saying,  “Let  us  spend  it  all, 
to  get  out  of  the  depression  or  recession.” 
I  was  severely  criticized  5  or  6  months  ago 
when  I  said  that  we  had  a  recession.  I 
suppose  everyone  knows  it  now.  The 


people  of  the  country  have  taken  the  bit 
in  their  teeth  and  are  saving  a  couple  of 
dollars,  and  we  do  not  like  that. 

SENATOR  RECALLS  OWN  TOUR  OF  INDIA  AND 
OTHER  ASIATIC  COUNTRIES 

With  respect  to  the  bill  before  us,  this 
is  a  bill  to  help  absolute  monarchies,  dic¬ 
tatorships,  and  empire-minded  nations  to 
exploit  their  colonial  peoples  and  pos¬ 
sessions.  I  have  been  in  India.  I  visited 
in  Mr.  Nehru’s  office  for  4 'A  hours.  He 
is  a  very  fine,  soft-spoken  man.  He  is  a 
Communist,  and  does  not  even  know  it. 
All  the  principles  of  India  are  commu¬ 
nistic.  I  was  in  New  Delhi,  Calcutta,  at 
the  Taj  Mahal,  and  I  traveled  in  south¬ 
ern  India.  I  have  been  to  Karachi,  the 
capital  of  Pakistan.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  have  been  in  all  the  countries.  I 
thought  that  during  the  first  8  years  I 
was  a  Member  of  this  body  I  should  visit 
all  our  star  boarders.  I  did  so.  I  saw  the 
industries.  I  did  not  go  for  social  pur¬ 
poses. 

For  2y2  months  I  was  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  what 
I  am  talking  about  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  In  1954  I  came  back  from  a  trip 
to  Russia.  I  was  in  Russia,  a  thousand 
miles  east  of  the  Urals  in  Novosibirsk.  I 
traveled  down  through  the  lake  region  to 
Tashkent,  over  in  Asia,  where  there  are 
a  couple  of  million  acres  of  land,  mostly 
in  long  staple  cotton.  That  is  close  to 
India,  again.  It  is  just  across  a  mountain 
range. 

We  talk  about  Afghanistan;  we  talk 
about  India;  we  talk  about  Syria.  They 
are  all  on  the  edge  of  Russia.  To  try  to 
control  those  countries  would  be  like 
Russia  trying  to  control.  Cuba  or  Santo 
Domingo.  What  would  we  do  if  the  Rus¬ 
sians  started  to  do  something  like  that? 
I  am  not  sure,  but  when  I  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Bulganan — and  I  saw  him 
5  or  6  times  after  that  at  cocktail  parties 
and  visited  with  him — in  answer  to  a 
direct  question  from  him,  “What  would 
you  do  if  we  started  building  a  base  in 
Cuba?”  I  replied,  “We  would  bomb  the 
hell  out  of  you.”  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
would,  with  a  State  Department  such  as 
we  have. 

BILL  ASKS  $3  BILLION  FOR  FOREIGNERS,  NOTHING 

FOR  AMERICANS’  DISTRESSED  AREAS,  OR  UN¬ 
EMPLOYED 

This  is  a  bill  professedly  to  give  the 
the  beneficiaries  security,  while  in  re¬ 
ality  it  undermines  our  security  at  home. 
A  foreign-aid  bill  with  a  $3  billion-.plus 
tag  on  it.  It  is  not  a  bill  to  help  the 
21  distressed  areas  in  Ohio,  the  19  in 
Michigan,  or  18  in  Massachusetts.  It  is 
not  a  bill  to  help  the  19  distressed  areas 
in  Pennsylvania,  or  the  14  each  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Illinois,  and  West  Virginia.  It 
is  not  a  bill  to  help  the  13  distressed  areas 
in  New  York,  or  the  12  each  in  Indiana 
and  North  Carolina,  or  any  of  their  un¬ 
employed.  This  is  a  bill  to  help  foreign¬ 
ers,  not  Americans. 

What  do  we  think  we  are  doing?  We 
are  selling  the  people — the  women’s  or¬ 
ganizations,  such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  University  Women, 
and  others,  on  the  theory  that  we  must 
divide  our  wealth,  our  tax  money,  and 
our  markets  to  preserve  peace  on  earth. 
What  we  are  doing  is  getting  ready  for 
a  war  which  we  cannot  win.  If  we  go 
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down  economically — and  that  is  where 
we  are  headed,  because  we  are  living  on 
a  war  economy — the  American  working¬ 
men  and  investors  will  take  a  look ;  and 
if  they  are  competing  for  the  American 
mai'ket  on  an  even  basis  with  the  for¬ 
eigners,  with  a  tariff  or  duty  which  com¬ 
pensates  for  the  difference  in  costs,  they 
will  accept  the  situation,  in  my  opinion. 
But  if  we  give  that  market  away,  as  we 
are  doing,  leaving  for  the  American 
workingman  and  investor  nothing  but 
national-defense  material  when  the  eco¬ 
nomic  slump  comes,  we  may  wake  up 
with  the  kind  of  government  which  we 
think  we  are  fighting. 

Blli  WOULD  HELP  COUNTRIES  WHERE  MOBS 

INSULTED  VICE  PRESIDENT  ON  RECENT  TOUR 

This  is  not  a  bill  to  help  the  10  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  in  Kentucky,  or  the  9  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  or  the  8  in  New 
Jersey,  or  the  6  each  in  Wisconsin,  Texas, 
and  Alabama:  the  5  each  in  Tennessee 
and  Oregon,  or  the  4  in  Missouri.  This  is 
a  bill  to  help  states  ovei'seas  in  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America,  includ¬ 
ing  countries  in  which  mobs  spit  at  our 
Vice  President  and  desecrate  our  flag. 

I  have  been  in  Peru.  I  have  been  in  all 
the  South  American  countries.  In  1954, 
Senate  Report  1627  of  the  83d  Congress, 
was  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  that  report  it^  was 
stated  specifically,  after  full  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  the  Westeim  Hemisphere  could 
be  made  self-suflBcient  with  respect  to 
everything  it  needed  for  peace  or  war. 

That  report  also  stated  that  we  could 
defend  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
North  America.  Within  a  year  or  two  we 
shall  be  chased  out  of  Europe.  Those 
nations  will  insist  that  we  leave  and  take 
our  bases  with  us,  because  their  own  se¬ 
curity  at  home  will  be  threatened  so  long 
as  we  are  there.  We^can  hear  rumblings 
to  that  effect  now. 

MORE  STATES  WITH  DISTRESSED  AREAS  CITED 

I  find  on  the  list  of  distressed  areas 
which  the  Bureau  of  Eftnployment  Secu¬ 
rity  has  just  issued  that  there  are  three 
such  areas  each  in  Montana,  Virginia, 
and  Maine.  This  is  not  a  bill  to  help 
those  areas.  Nor  is  it  a  bill  to  help  the 
distressed  areas  in  California,  Georgia, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Rhode  Island,  or  Vermont,  with 
two  each;  nor  the  single  distressed  area 
in  each  of  the  States  of  Iowa,  Mississippi, 
and  Utah. 

THE  DISTRESSED  CITIZENS  IN  POVERTY-STRICKEN 

PUERTO  RICO  GET  NO  SHARE  OF  FOREIGN  AID 

The  distressed  areas  I  have  listed  are 
in  American  States.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  distressed  area  in  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  There  are  three  in  Puerto  Rico, 
which  I  did  not  include  in  the  total. 
This  is  not  a  bill  to  extend  aid  to  them. 
In  Puerto  Rico  there  are  Americans  as 
poverty  stricken,  destitute,  and  under¬ 
nourished  as  any  of  the  people  in  British 
Guiana,  Ethiopia,  Cambodia,  or  the 
Sudan.  This  bill  is  not  to  help  the 
Puerto  Ricans,  but  to  shower  millions  on 
distant  areas  which  I  have  named. 

AMERICANS  SHOULD  HAVE  RIGHT  TO  COMPETE  FOR 

AMERICAN  MARKET  ON  EQUAL  BASIS  WITH 

FOREIGN  NATIONS 

Coming  back  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  regulation  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  national  economy  contem¬ 


plates  that  Americans  shall  be  permitted 
to  compete  for  the  American  market  on 
an  even  basis  with  foreign  nations. 
When  the  American  market  is  satisfied, 
Americans  should  compete  in  foreign  na¬ 
tions  in  accordance  with  their  efficiency 
and  ability  to  sell  in  a  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  At  the  present  time  Americans  are 
not  able  to  compete  in  that  market. 

FOREIGN  AID  BILLIONS  WOULD  SPEED  RECOVERY 

IF  CHANGED  TO  AMERICAN  AID  BILLIONS 

Mr.  President,  if  $3  billion  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  a  proper  manner  in  the  United 
States,  it  would  do  much  to  relieve  the 
stress  in  our  own  243  disti’essed  areas 
and  bring  some  security  and  comfort  to 
the  American  citizens  making  their 
homes  and  raising  their  families  in  those 
areas.  Three  billion  dollars  would  build 
schools,  create  new  industries,  construct 
public  works,  give  employment,  and  build 
vast  reclamation  and  irrigation  projects 
to  give  them  new  homes  and  new 
security. 

The  State  Department  has  had  a  bill 
in  Congress  for  the  past  20  years  or  so, 
knowing  that  the  economic  situation  we 
have  today  would  be  coming  along.  We 
have  been  living  in  two  wars  and  in 
preparation  for  war  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  State  Department  has  had 
a  bill  in  Congress  knowing  what  this 
remaking  of  the  industrial  map  and  the 
financing  of  production  abroad  was 
going  to  do  to  the  working  people  and 
investors  of  this  country — this  combi¬ 
nation  that  Mr.  Thorp,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  at  the  time,  voiced  specifi¬ 
cally.  What  was  it?  It  was  that  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  would  be  used  to  retain 
workers  in  various  ax’eas — workers  who 
had  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  free 
trade  and  foreign  aid — and  the  money 
would  be  used  to  send  the  people  to  other 
areas  in  order  to  compensate  to  some 
extent  for  the  loss  to  the  stockholders 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  indus¬ 
tries  that  had  been  destroyed. 

RUSSIAN  PROGRAM  OP  MASS  MIGRATIONS  STATE 

DEPARTMENTS  REMEDY  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 

That  bill  has  not  been  passed,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  passed  one  of  these  days, 
if  this  is  to  be  continued.  That  is  the 
Russian  method.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  Russians  do  not  need  legisla¬ 
tion  with  which  to  do  the  job;  they 
merely  take  the  workingmen  from  one 
place  to  any  other  place  in  Russia,  or 
wherever  they  dominate  other  nations. 
If  the  workers-survive,  it  is  all  right;  if 
they  do  not  survive,  they  do  not  miss 
them.  Now  we  are  starting  that  prin¬ 
ciple  here.  The  bill  before  us  is  a  bill  to 
subsidize  foreigners,  including  foreigners 
in  Soviet  satellites.  We  have  had  some 
discussion  already  and  we  are  going  to 
continue  it.  The  question  is  whether  we 
will  continue  to  finance  Yugoslavia  and 
whether  we  are  going  to  send  money  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

How  can  we  reach  such  a  low  level  in 
a  short  space  of  24  years?  That  is  a 
mystery  to  me,  Mr.  President.  Thirty 
years  ago,  if  anyone  had  said  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  tax 
themselves  to  send  money  abroad  to  build 
plants  to  compete  with  American  work¬ 
ingmen,  they  would  have  put  him  in  the 
insane  asylum,  without  much  question. 
Regardless  of  the  change  in  sentiment 


east  of  the  Potomac,  where  no  public 
sentiment  ever  arrives,  due  to  the  sound 
barrier,  it  is  still  a  good  place. 

WARNING  BY  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN  RECALLED 

On  March  9  of  this  year  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Republican 
policy  committee  voiced  his  alarm  at 
some  aspects  of  our  foreign-aid  program 
in  a  release  to  the  press.  It  read  in  part : 

When  the  taxpayer  reads  that  we  have  just 
granted  $225  million  worth  of  economic  aid 
to  neutralist  India — practically  on  the  heels 
of  giving  $98  miUion  worth  of  foreign  aid 
credits  to  Communist  Poland,  and  $62.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  farm  surpluses  to  Communist  Yugo- 
slovia — he  will  certainly  question  what  is 
being  done  with  his  tax  dollars. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  compliment  him  on  his 
observation.  He  refers  to  the  taxpayer. 
How  much  more  will  the  unemployed  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  243  present  distressed  areas  in 
the  United  States  question  what  is  being 
done  with  the  taxpayers’  dollar? 

DOLLARS  FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  HAVE  FAILED 

TO  PURCHASE  EVEN  THEIR  GOOD  WILL - HELP 

DICTATORS  TO  HOLD  WAGES  DOWN 

As  long  as  he  had  a  job,  he  paid  his 
taxes — involuntarily,  it  is  true — and  the 
taxes  were  deducted  from  his  paycheck. 
He  is  not  now  getting  the  dollar.  Some 
resident  of  Laos,  Yugoslavia,  Venezuela, 
Peru,  or  India  may  be  getting  it.  We 
know  the  good  will  we  have  gained  from 
it  in  the  last  two  places. 

I  was  in  Peru  in  1954.  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  more  Communists  in  Peru 
than  there  are  in  New  York  City.  A 
great  many  people  down  there  do  not 
like  the  concessions  our  own  people  get 
in  those  nations  under  dictators  or  forced 
presidents.  They  are  paying  off  to  the 
dictators  and  the  government  and  hold¬ 
ing  their  wages  down;  then  taking  what 
the  traffic  will  bear  for  the  product,  and 
that  is  the  profit. 

We  say  that  we  want  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  What  do  we  actually  do? 
As  long  as  we  spend  this  money  in  these 
nations  to  build  the  plants  and  then 
bring  the  products  to  this  country  and 
thereby  throw  our  own  people  out  of 
work,  but  hold  their  wages  down,  we  are 
not  raising  the  standard  of  living.  How¬ 
ever,  if  we  changed  that  policy,  and  if 
we  did  not  give  them  the  cash,  but 
treated  them  as  good  neighbors,  it  would 
be  a  different  story.  The  United  States 
is  their  only  protector. 

PROTECTION,  NOT  DOLLARS,  LATIN  AMERICA'S 
NEED 

The  United  States  is  the  only  protector 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  the 
only  ones  who  can  protect  the  countries 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  them  taxpayers’  money. 
If  any  nation,  as  President  Monroe  said 
in  1823,  135  years  ago,  moves  into  that 
area,  we  should  and  could  destroy  her 
warmaking  capacity  at  home.  We 
should  be  the  judge  of  our  own  security. 
Any  nation  that  moves  into  the  Western 
Hemisphere  knows  what  is  can  expect 
from  us.  That  policy  has  not  changed 
one  iota  since  it  was  issued  by  President 
Monroe.  We  certainly  might  have  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  somewhere  in  the  Pacific  and  in 
the  Atlantic  areas,  and  to  whatever  area 
or  along  whatever  line  or  boundary 
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wherever  our  secui-ity  is  threatened;  and 
we  could  move  against  any  nation  com¬ 
ing  inside  that  area,  economically  and 
militarily. 

Then  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
stroy  that  nation’s  warmaking  capacity 
at  home,  and  not  create  a  small  war.  The 
next  time  we  do  that,  someone  should  be 
impeached. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  BOOKLET  REVEALS  SCHEME  TO 
PROMOTE  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISM 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  real  rea¬ 
son  for  this  desperation  in  the  executive 
branch  for  a  perpetual  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  with  more  billions  of  taxpayers 
money  squandered  every  year  in  distant 
foreign  lands.  I  think  I  know. 

In  the  propaganda  booklet  put  out 
jointly  by  the  Department  of  State,  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  titled 
“Background  for  Mutual  Security,”  we 
have  the  tipoff. 

It  is  this,  and  I  quote  it  from  the 
handsome  booklet: 

We  have  tried  to  encourage  trade  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  by  reducing 
restrictions,  by  reciprocal  trade  legislation, 
revision  of  customs  procedures,  and  par¬ 
ticipation  In  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) . 

We  have  helped  to  make  needed  capital 
available  by  contributing  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel¬ 
opment,  by  increasing  the  lending  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  by  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

•  •  *  •  • 

We  have  attempted  with  success  to  mesh 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
friendly  nations — resources  of  populations, 
skills,  raw  materials  and  productive  capaci¬ 
ties  and  defense  capabilities — to  produce 
results  far  greater  than  could  be  obtained 
by  this  Nation  or  any  other  nation  trying  to 
protect  its  Interests  or  promote  its  wel¬ 
fare  in  isolation. 

THE  MESH  PLAN 

I  repeat  that:  “To  mesh  the  resources 
of  the  IJnited  States  and  friendly  na¬ 
tions.”  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  to  average  and  to  mesh  and  to 
mix  up  and  to  level  off.  So  that  our  170 
million  people,  according  to  the  last  cen¬ 
sus,  and  the  2i/^  billion  other  people  in 
the  world  will  mesh  or  average  the  re¬ 
sources.  Where  does  that  put  us?  That 
is  just  about  like  pouring  a  glass  of  water 
into  the  city  reservoir  and  meshing  and 
averaging  the  level  of  that  reservoir  with 
the  glass  of  water.  The  result  is  that 
whoever  does  that  is  merely  out  of  water 
and  the  level  of  the  reservoir  has  not 
been  changed  very  much. 

AGENCIES  WOULD  MESH  NATION’S  RESOURCES 
WITH  THOSE  OF  WORLD 

What  is  to  happen  to  our  resources? 
We  will  “mesh  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  and  friendly  nations — re¬ 
sources  of  populations,  skills,  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  productive  capacities  and  de¬ 
fense  capabilities — to  produce  results  far 
greater  than  could  be  obtained  by  this 
Nation  or  any  other  nation  trying  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  interests  or  promote  its  welfare 
in  isolation.” 

Mr.  President,  that  one  paragraph  is 
very  clear.  We  are  meshing  and  aver¬ 
aging  and  leveling  the  standards  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  which  some  call  the 
free  world. 


That  one  paragraph  alone  should  scare 
every  Senator  and  Representative  to 
death,  if  he  is  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  That  is  a  fairly  honest 
statement  of  purpose.  The  purpose  is 
international  socialism;  but  it  still  is  a 
fairly  honest  statement. 

OUT  ACHESONING  ACHESON 

The  State  Department  is  getting  bold¬ 
er  in  its  economic  plans.  Even  Mr.  Ache- 
son  did  not  suggest  that  part  of  it;  he 
merely  suggested  that  we  could  not 
separate  the  two  any  longer;  that  the 
State  Department  had  to  handle  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  country — that  is,  regulate 
its  economy — together  with  the  foreign 
policy.  Assistant  Secretary  Thorpe  fol¬ 
lowed  with  his  free  trade  principle  state¬ 
ment,  which,  if  implemented,  would 
have  taken  away  almost  every  authority 
which  the  Senate  and  House  ever  had 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

STATE  department’s  MESH  PLAN  ANALYZED 

Let  US  analyze  this.  First,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  says  It  has  tried  to 
encourage  trade  among  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  They  do  not  say  that  they 
have  done  so,  but  they  say  they  have 
tried.  They  do  not  say  they  have  tried  to 
encourage  trade  which  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  United  States  and  thus  en¬ 
hance  our  commerce  and  economy,  but 
that  they  have  tried  to  encourage  it  gen¬ 
erally,  so  to  speak,  among  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world. 

Apparently  they  include  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  in  the  free  world,  which  it  is 
not,  but  we  will  let-  that  pass.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  question  in  my 
mind  if  any  colony  or  dependency  of  the 
empire-minded  powers  can  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  free  world.  At  least,  they 
are  not  free  from  their  old  European 
masters.  But  we  will  let  that  pass  also. 

What  is  the  free  world?  If  one  looks 
at  a  map  and  draws  a  dividing  line  at 
central  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania,  he  can  throw 
a  baseball  across  the  rest  of  Europe. 
This  is  the  part  of  Europe  which  will  be 
neutral  if  a  war  starts.  It  will  have  to 
be  neutral;  otherwise,  it  will,  be  de¬ 
stroyed  in  30  minutes.  That  is  the  area 
from  which  Americans  will  be  invited  to 
depart  within  a  year  or  two  years,  be¬ 
cause  their  security  will  be  threatened  if 
they  remain  there.  That  has  already 
been  indicated. 

ECONOMIC  UNION  OP  EUROPE  WOULD  BE  NO 
BOON  TO  AMERICA 

Another  thing  which  must  become 
evident  is  the  economic  union  of  Euro¬ 
pean  states.  There  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  the  success  of  such  an  eco¬ 
nomic  union,  because  even  the  nations 
of  Europe  will  not  submit  to  having  free 
trade  among  themselves.  Because  the 
wages  and  standards  of  living  in  those 
countries  are  approximately  the  same, 
an  economic  union  could  very  easily  be 
established.  But  if  they  achieve  an  eco¬ 
nomic  union,  they  will  demand  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  tariffs,  import  permits,  ex¬ 
change  permits,  and  all  the  other  things 
which  will  protect  their  workingmen  and 
investors  once  a  commercial  investment 
has  been  made.  So  United  States  ma- 
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terial  could  not  enter  those  countries 
anyway. 

WORLDWIDE  PLAN  OP  STATE  DEPARTMENT  TO 

POUR  WORLD’S  GOODS  INTO  UNITED  STATES 

MARKETS 

The  State  Department  and  the  other 
directors  of  this  program  have  told  us 
how  they  have  tried  to  encourage  world¬ 
wide  trade  by  such  devices  as  the  reci¬ 
procal  trade  legislation,  revision  of  cus¬ 
toms  procedures,  and  participation  in 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Only  last  year.  Congress  was  asked  to 
consider  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Trade  Cooperation,  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  was  pushing.  That  was  a 
replica  of  the  International  Trade  Or¬ 
ganization,  which  Congress  rejected 
some  years  earlier.  We  rejected  OTC 
last  year. 

All  that  that  legislation  would  have 
done,  if  it  had  been  passed,  would  have 
been  to  approve  what  is  being  done  in 
Geneva,  where  36  competitive  nations 
are  sitting  at  a  table,  dividing  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  United  States  markets 
among  themselves.  But  even  though  we 
did  not  pass  it,  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is  still  continuing 
to  operate  under  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act,  and  Mr.  Dulles  so  testified 
under  my  questioning. 

All  these  schemes,  of  course,  are  de¬ 
vices  to  encourage  the  trade  of  foreign 
nations  by  opening  American  markets 
to  their  products.  American  markets 
are  the  only  markets  in  the  pot.  If  the 
United  States  withdrew,  there  would  be 
no^game.  The  game  is  to  divide  our 
markets  among  themselves,  and  not  to 
allow  any  of  our  products  to  enter  other 
nations,  unless  those  nations  are  sub¬ 
sidized.  The  plan  is  to  encourage  world¬ 
wide  foreign  competition  against  Amer¬ 
ican  workere  and  investors,  for  the 
American  dollar. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  WANTS  TO  SWEETEN  THE 

BILLION  dollar  GIVEAWAY  POT  WITH  BILLIONS 

WE  STILL  HAVE  AT  HOME 

In  addition  to  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  give  away,  the  State  Department 
wants  the  foreign  countries  to  have 
the  billions  we  have  retained  at  home  to 
support  our  own  economy. 

The  foreign  aid  dollars  which  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  voting  for  the  past  11 
years,  and  those  for  which  we  are  asked 
to  vote  today,  is  merely  money  to  put 
foreign  countiles  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
pete,  and  compete  successfully;  to  sub¬ 
sidize  their  industries,  develop  their  re¬ 
sources,  and  finance  their  trade  and 
commerce,  so  that  inevitably  they  can 
invade,  seize,  and  destroy  our  markets 
and  create  more  unemployment  and  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  not  buying  anything.  We  are 
furnishing  money  with  which  to  buy 
products  which  are  surplus  in  the  United 
States  from  the  overproduction  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods. 

BILLIONS  IN  FOREIGN  AID  GIVEN  EUROPE  IN 
1920’S  BY  NATION’S  BANKERS 

In  1919,  after  the  end  of  World  War 
I,  I  returned  from  Prance  along  with 
a  million  and  a  half  others  who  had  been 
sent  abroad,  out  of  the  4  or  5  million 
who  were  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  start- 
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ed  to  dig  Into  my  business  again.  I 
watched  our  foreign  affairs  as  time  went 
on.  In  the  1920’s,  the  New  York  bank¬ 
ers  lent  between  $8  billion  and  $10  bil¬ 
lion  to  foreign  nations. 

The  New  York  bankers  loaned  that 
money  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
repaid  with  interest,  and  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  would  buy  our  goods.  They 
did  buy  some  of  the  goods,  because  the 
New  York  bankers  controlled  the  money; 
but  the  bankers  did  not  get  back  any  of 
the  money  or  any  interest  on  it.  So  in 
due  time  the  bankers  divided  the  loans 
among  their  member  banks  and  hastened 
the  depression.  The  memories  of  those 
bankers  would  make  the  memory  of  an 
elephant  a  piker, 

BANKERS  SHIFT  FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM  TO  TAX¬ 
PAYERS’  WORLD  WAR  II 

So  at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  bankers  lending  their  own 
money,  the  money  of  their  depositors, 
taxpayers,  to  the  capitals  of  Europe 
W’ith  which  to  buy  our  goods,  a  propa¬ 
ganda  such  as  had  never  before  been 
known  flooded  the  country,  namely,  that 
the  taxpayers  should  furnish  the  money 
to  the  foreign  nations  under  the  Marshall 
plan  and  all  of  its  successors  for  the 
recovery  of  the  foreign  nations. 

That  was  called  dollar  shortage. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  a  person 
can  have  a  dollar  shortage.  That  is 
when  he  spends  more  each  month  than 
he  makes.  But  a  foreign  nation,  or  any 
nation,  for  that  matter,  can  have  a  dollar 
shortage  in  two  ways:  First,  by  expend¬ 
ing  more  than  it  earns  each  year,  which 
is  considerable  among  all  of  them.  Sec¬ 
ond,  by  setting  the  price  on  their  money, 
in  terms  of  dollars,  higher  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  which  anybody  will  pay,  except 
a  Congress  which  seems  to  have  gone 
clear  out  of  its  mind.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing  today. 

TRIPLE  PROGRAM  ESPOUSED  IN  AGENCY  PROPA¬ 
GANDA  IS  IN  FOREIGN  INTEREST;  AGAINST 

AMERICAN  INTEREST 

The  so-called  reciprocal  trade  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  reciprocal  and  was 
never  intended  to  be ;  the  revision  of 
customs  procedures;  and  participation  in 
GATT  are  all  devices  against  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  foreign  nations,  and  are  pro¬ 
jected,  as  the  propaganda  brochure  of 
the  three  agencies  in  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  proclaims  them  to  be,  “to  en¬ 
courage  trade  among  the  nations.” 

We  encourage  them  to  divide  among 
themselves  the  ^markets  of  the  United 
States;  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  But 
not  content  with  the  division  of  our  mar¬ 
kets  among  them,  we  provide  them  with 
funds  with  which  to  construct  plants 
which  will  produce  various  articles  which 
will  be  sold  in  competition  with  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  American  plants.  In  that  way, 
we  make  it  possible  for  the  low-paid 
labor  of  these  foreign  countries  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  with  American  workers. 

OTHER  GIVEAWAY  AGENCIES  CREATED  IN  CASE 
ICA-STATE  DEPARTMENT  BILL  FAILS 

In  addition  to  the  foreign  aid  we  are 
asked  to  vote  for  now,  some  other  give¬ 
away  agencies  have  been  created,  just 
in  case  some  Congress  should  be  sane 


enough  to  vote  for  Americans  instead  of 
foreigners.  These  include,  as  these  De¬ 
partments  state,  the  International  Bank, 
the  Export-Impoi’t  Bank,  and  a  few 
others  which  they  do  not  mention. 

The  third  paragraph  quoted  from  their 
brochure  is  the  payoff — the  admission 
that  they  have  attempted  “to  mesh  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  and 
friendly  nations.” 

UNITED  STATES  RESOURCES,  JOBS,  MARKETS,  PUT 
UP  FOR  "GRABS” 

Mr.  President,  that  means  that  they 
have  attempted  to  distribute,  on  an 
equal  basis,  the  wealth  and  the  markets 
of  the  American  people  among  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  all  these  foreign  countries.  In 
GATT  there  is  a  little  “gimmick”  pro¬ 
vision  which  states  specifically  that  any 
nation  which  can  show  that  it  has  a  dol¬ 
lar  shortage  or  a  shortage  of  its  dollar 
balance  does  not  need  to  pay  its  share 
under  the  agreement  until — ^what,  Mr. 
President?  Until  the  wealth  is  equally 
divided.  And,  Mr,  President,  we  are  now 
on  the  way  to  ah  equal  division  with 
these  foreign  countries  of  the  markets 
and  the  cash  of  ttie  American  taxpayers. 
The  dishonest  part  of  the  third  para¬ 
graph  quoted  from  the  brochure  is  that 
they  have  also  attempted  to  mesh  the 
resources  of  unfriendly  nations ;  the  re¬ 
sources  of  nations  that  are  neither 
friendly  nor  unfriendly,  but  just  have 
their  hands  out;  and  the  resources  of 
dependencies  or  areas  that  are  not  na¬ 
tions  at  all,  but  simply  are  exploited 
colonies. 

INTERNATIONAL  BLACKMAIL 

Mr.  President,  history  shows  that 
without  exception,  so  far  as  I  know, 
when  a  person  has  begun  to  engage  in 
blackmail,  it  has  been  necessary  either 
to  shoot  him  or  to  force  him  to  leave  the 
country.  Blackmail,  once  begun,  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  insistent.  That 
is  the  situation  today;  the  United  States 
is  simply  being  blackmailed  and  pres¬ 
sured  into  paying  more  and  more  cash  to 
these  foreign  countries. 

Recently,  one  nation  laid  down  the 
rules  under  which  it  would  accept  aid 
from  the  United  States,  and  was  very 
arrogant  about  them.  I  saw,  either  in 
one  of  today’s  newspapers,  or  in  one  of 
yesterday’s  newspapers,  an  article  to  the 
effect  that  Yugoslavia  plans  to  sue  Rus¬ 
sia — in  the  International  Court,  I  sup¬ 
pose — ^because  Russia  promised  Yugo¬ 
slavia  a  certain  amount  of  money,  but  is 
not  now  delivering  it.  It  could  be  that 
such  a  court  action  would  constitute  a 
precedent  which  could  be  used  by  other- 
countries.  In  that  event,  I  suppose  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  would  begin  to 
sue  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  conversation  is  being  held  in 
the  far  comer  of  the  Chamber;  but  at 
the  moment  I  am  not  interested  in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEffl  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISM  MEANS  MORE 
AMERICAN  DISTRESS 

Mr.  MALONE.  So,  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  been  pointing  out,  the  attempt 
has  been  to  mesh  the  raw  materials,  pro¬ 


ductive  capacities  and  resources  of  all 
these  areas  into  a  sort  of  a  composite 
whole,  or,  in  other  words,  mix  the 
wealth,  real  and  potential,  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  world  in  one  pot,  so  no 
country  or  dependency  will  be  any  i-icher 
or  poorer  than  the  rest,  and  so  all  shall 
live  under  a  universal  international  so¬ 
cialism. 

Never,  Mr.  President,  was  a  statement 
clearer  than  the  one  I  have  just  made. 
It  shows  what  we  are  buying  and  are 
engaged  to  buy  with  our  foreign  aid, 
whereas  243  distressed  or  depressed 
areas  now  exist  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  objective  seems  to  be  a  distressed 
and  depressed  United  States,  on  the 
exact  and  precise  level  of,  say,  Sudan, 
Surinam,  Laos,  Libya,  Iran,  India,  Brit¬ 
ish  Guiana,  or  British  Honduras.  All  of 
them  are  embraced  in  the  program  we 
are  asked  to  finance. 

WAR  THREAT  HURLED  BY  ONE-WORLDERS  TO  SELL 

THEIR  PROGRAM  OF  ECONOMIC  SURRENDER 

The  program  is  being  sold  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of 
either  divide  your  markets  and  cash 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  or 
you  will  have  war.  Thus  are  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States  being  threat¬ 
ened. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  if  this  program 
continues  a  little  fm-ther,  with  the  result 
that  the  United  States  goes  down  eco¬ 
nomically,  war  against  the  United  States 
will  not  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  any 
counti-y,  in  order  to  do  what  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  in  mind  doing  to  the  United 
States. 

Why  we  should  be  asked  to  finance 
British,  Dutch,  or  French  colonies  is  be¬ 
yond  me.  One  would  imagine  that  the 
nations  which,  have  exploited  them 
should  be  the  ones  to  extend  them  aid. 
But  perhaps  the  objective  is  to  bring 
American  living  and  wage  standards 
down  also  to  those  of  those  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions. 

FOREIGN  AIDERS  TO  END  CAMPAIGN  WHEN  UNITED 
STATES  ECONOMY  BANKRUPTS 

When  a  common  level  is  reached, 
when  the  living  standards  of  all  the  world 
have  been  averaged  down  to  bare  subsis¬ 
tence  for  all,  when  the  wage  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  workman  is  reduced  to  that  of  the 
coolie  in  Vietnam  or  the  native  in 
Rhodesia,  then,  and  then  only,  under  the 
premise  of  the  State  Department  and 
ICA,  will  the  objective  be  achieved  and 
the  need  for  foreign  aid  disappear. 

Mr.  Pi’esident,  again  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  these  agencies  of  our 
Government  say  to  the  peop*le  of  these 
foreign  countries,  “Our  objective  is  to 
raise  your  standard  of  living.”  But,  Mr. 
President,  how  are  the  people  of  the 
United  States  going  to  be  able  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  2,500,000,000 
people  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  by  dividing  with  them  the  wealth 
of  the  170  million  people  of  the  United 
States?  Of  course,  that  question  an¬ 
swers  itself ;  no  argument  is  needed. 

If  we  are  interested  in  raising  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  workers  of  all 
these  other  countries,  our  policy  in  that 
connection  and  the  way  we  go  about 
implementing  it  defeat  our  very  purpose, 
because  so  long  as  free  trade  exists,  after 
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we  make  it  possible  for  new  plants  to  be 
built  in  these  foreign  countries,  the 
products  of  those  plants — produced  by 
workingmen  who  are  paid  low  wages — 
wheir  imported  into  the  United  States 
on  a  basis  of  virtually  free  tr^de,  will 
result  in  the  destruction  of  the  jobs  and 
investments  of  the  American  people. 

FOREIGN  AID  A  VIOLATION  OP  SPIRIT  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
is  time  for  the  Congress  to  revert  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  I  say  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  any  expenditm-e 
of  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
nations,  is  oposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution. 

Furthermore,  any  attempt  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  legislative  branch  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  of  our  Government,  and 
to  transfer  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  the  executive  branch,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  regulate  the  foreign  trade  and  the 
economy  of  this  country  and  to  divide 
with  other  countries  the  cash  and  the 
markets  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  all  under  an  alleged  policy  of 
advancing  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  may  be  established, 
is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

UNITED  STATES  FREE  IMPORT  PLAN  KEEPS  FOREIGN 

WAGES  AT  LOWEST  LEVELS  WHILE  INCREASING 

THEIR  EMPLOYERS'  PROFITS 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  that  if  the 
Congress  once  again  follows  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution,  and  if  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government 
once  again  regulates  foreign  trade  and 
national  economy  through  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  or  tariffs,  and  stops 
the  distribution  of  the  money  of  the  tax- 
papers  of  our  country  among  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  and  if  the  Tariff 
Commission,  an  agent  of  the  Congress, 
is  permitted  to  do  exactly  what  the  Con¬ 
stitution  provides,  namely,  regulate  the 
duties  and  imposts  or  tariffs,  or  what¬ 
ever  we  may  wish  to  call  them — or,  in 
other  words,  to  regulate  foreign  trade — 
and  if  the  tariff  is,  as  the  1930  Tariff  Act 
provides,  fixed  at  such  a  point  that  it 
will  represent  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States  and  the  cost  of  production  of  such 
an  article  or  a  like  article  in  the  chief 
competing  foreign  nation — that  is 
exactly  the  language  of  that  act — then 
the  profit  will  be  taken  out  of  cheap 
labor  at  the  water’s  edge;  and  then  the 
importing  nations  will  see  that  the 
party  is  over,  and  that  they  might  just 
as  well  permit  the  wages  paid  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  their  country  rise,  and  thus  create 
a  market  among  their  own  people. 

HOME  MARKET  RICHEST  IN  THE  WORLD;  BRO¬ 
CHURE  AUTHORS  WOULD  DESTROY  IT 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  when 
100  American  workmen  are  earning  $18 
or  $20  a  day,  each,  they  and  their  families 
are  in  the  market  for  automobiles,  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  electrical  appliances,  in¬ 
cluding  radios  and  television  sets.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  100  such  families 
will  be  in  the  market  to  buy  more  mate¬ 
rials  than  20  times  that  number  of  fam¬ 
ilies  in  a  foreign  nation  who  are  paid 
anywhere  from  50  cents  to  $2.50  a  day. 


So,  Mr.  President,  under  the  premise 
of  these  executive  agencies — and  I  still 
refer,  in  that  connection  to  the  State 
Department,  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration,  or  ICA,  and  the 
Defense  Department,  who  are  the  ones 
who  joined  in  issuing  the  brochure — 
foreign  aid  will  no  longer  be  necessary 
from  their  standpoint,  when  the  entire 
United  States  is  a  continentwide  impov¬ 
erished,  distressed  area. 

Let  us  revert  to  the  Constitution.  Let 
us  again  be  the  free  and  independent, 
ever-expanding  Nation,  prosperous  and 
peaceful.  Involved  in  no  foreign  entangle¬ 
ments  or  foreign  wars,  the  America  we 
were  for  140  years  before  misguided 
statesmen  plunged  us  into  the  free  trade, 
international  socialist  trap  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 


PAY  BILL  FOR  CLASSIFIED 
EMPLOYEES 

During  the  delivers  of  Mr.  Malone’s 

gp00Qj^  ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Soilth  Carolina. 
Ml-.  President,  I  regret  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  further  delay  in  taking 
final  action  on  the  justified,  meritorious 
increase  for  the  Nation’s  1  million  classi¬ 
fied  employees.  On  learning  earlier  this 
afternoon  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  would  insist  on  a  conference  on  the 
Senate  amendment  adopted  yesterday,  I 
immediately  notified  the  House  that  the 
Senate  conferees  would  be  available  to 
meet  this  afternoon,  tonight,  or  to¬ 
morrow. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  House 
conferees  will  not  be  available  to  meet 
this  week. 

I  am  hopeful  that  as  soon  as  I  return 
to  the  city  on  Wednesday  of  next  week, 
the  conferees  will  be  able  to  meet  and 
come  to  a  decision  promptly. 

The  Federal  employees  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  a  right  to  expect  a  speedy, 
final  conclusion  to  this  long,  drawnout 
fight.  I  hope  that  the  final  decision  will 
be  forthcoming  next  week. 

I  also  am  glad  the  bill  carries  a  retro¬ 
active  feature  to  January  1,  so  that  the 
employees  are  protected. 


OUR  DEFENSE  POLICY  RECON¬ 
SIDERED 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  yesterday,  it  is  my  intention  in 
this  brief  talk  to  analyze  the  adminis¬ 
tration  proposals  for  reorganizing  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

‘For  the  present  and  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  the  need  of  the  free  world — 
indeed  of  the  whole  world — is  for  an 
effective  holding  policy.  We  need  to  buy 
time  during  which  the  arduous  processes 
of  establishing  law  in  the  place  of  war 
may  play  their  healing  part. 

If  our  militai-y  policy  is  to  buy  that 
time,  it  must  be  one  which  is  farsighted 
enough  to  prevail  over  decades,  perhaps 
generations,  of  cold  war. 

Whatever  those  policies  may  be,  it  is 
sure  that  to  be  effective  they  will  include 
a  radical  review  of  the  missions  of  our 
armed  services.  This  review  is  overdue. 
Competition  between  the  services  for  the 


same  missions  has  reached  a  point  where 
it  disturbs  morale  and  piles  up  the  cost 
of  defense.  Suggestions  as  to  missions 
will  be  made  in  a  later  talk.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  introduced  here  as  being  a  valid 
reason  for  an  overall  authority  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  informed  on  all 
the  problems,  and  in  a  position  to  make 
objective  decisions.  Such  an  authority 
is  set  up  in  the  administration  reorgan¬ 
ization  bill,  and  its  purpose  must  be 
realized  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective 
defense  without  wasteful  expenditure. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  mis¬ 
sions,  their  assignment  to  the  respective 
services,  and  the  size  of  their  financial 
support  is  now  determined  by  interserv¬ 
ice  rivalry  within  the  Department  and 
in  hearings  before  House  and  Senate 
committees.  The  final  determination  is 
made  in  appropriation  bills  on  the  floors 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  Congress  cannot  delegate  or 
otherwise  escape  its  responsibility  for 
final  decisions,  but  it  can  cari-y  out  its 
responsibility  in  a  more  workmanlike 
fashion.  This  the  reorganization  bill 
seeks  to  effect. 

The  process  requires  that  the  initial 
determinations  of  missions  and  their 
support  be  worked  out  within  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  and  presented  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Congress  as  an  organ¬ 
ized  program.  In  agreeing  to  this  proc¬ 
ess,  the  Congress  does  not  relinquish  its 
own  responsibility.  What  it  does  escape 
is  the  impossible  responsibility  of  con¬ 
structing,  in  committee  and  on  the  floor, 
an  organized  military  program  from  the 
miscellaneous  raw  materials  presented 
to  it  by  unorganized  special  pleading  of 
services  which  are  honestly  convinced  of 
the  vital  necessity  of  their  demands. 

It  will  be  far  easier  to  modify  and  im¬ 
prove  a  presented  program  than  to  con¬ 
struct  one  anew,  which  is  in  effect  what 
we  now  try  to  do.  Let  us,  therefore,  con¬ 
sider  an  integrated  program,  coming 
from  an  authoritative  source.  This  is 
the  way  to  effective  and  unwasteful 
national  defense. 

Amid  so  much  in  the  reorganization 
bill  that  represents  progress,  there  is  one 
element  to  which  both  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  must  give  more 
thought.  The  construction  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  program  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  assumes  that  the  various  serv¬ 
ices,  through  their  chiefs  of  staff,  have 
had  full  opportunity  to  present  the  uses 
and  the  expenses  of  their  services  as  they 
see  them.  This  further  assumes  that,  in 
true  military  tradition,  they  support  the 
conclusions  arrived  at. 

This  assumption  has  one  advantage 
and  one  disadvantage.  The  advantage  is 
that  the  final  decision  lies  in  civilian 
hands,  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
acting  under  the  President’s  personal  au¬ 
thority.  Such  recourse  to  final  civilian 
authority  is  in  accordance  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  traditions  of  our  his¬ 
tory.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  foreclosed  by  this  procedure 
from  the  source  material  on  which  it  can 
base  its  independent  judgment,  which 
judgment  it  is  bound  to  exercise,  again 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  and 
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the  traditions  of  our  history.  Here  is  a 
dichotomy.  How  shall  it  be  resolved? 

It  would  seem  that  the  hearings  of  oui' 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  might  well 
be  directed  toward  finding  a  solution  to 
this  problem.  Let  me  suggest  one  of  the 
possibilities  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

After  the  official  program  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  has  been  worked 
out.  let  the  Congress  require  that  each 
of  the  services,  including  the  Marine 
Corps,  prepare  a  brief,  analyzing  that 
program  from  the  individual  service’s 
standpoint.  The  committees,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  members  of  the  two  houses, 
will  thus  have  officially  before  them  not 
only  the  administration  program,  but 
also  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  constituent 
services.  Without  this  information,  the 
Congress  would  be  unable  to  perform  its 
constitutional  function  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government. 

To  be  really  useful,  these  briefs  should 
be  prepared  as  a  free  exercise  of  the 
judgment  of  the  staffs  of  the  separate 
services.  If  so  prepared,  there  need  be 
no  pressure  of  necessity  for  having 
officers  of  the  services  in  hearings,  except 
as  they  are  asked  to  appear  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Contrary  opinions  will  be  fully  and 
authoritatively  expressed.  Finally,  this 
result  will  have  been  attained  without  a 
break  in  military  discipline  or  a  break¬ 
down  in  morale. 

Another  new  procedure  is  indicated. 
The  defense  program  for  the  Secretary 
and  the  separate  briefs  from  the  separate 
services  should  be  presented  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  for  authorization,  in  the 
same  way  that  other  activities  of  the 
administration  are  authorized.  This  ac¬ 
tion  is  required  if  the  Congress  is  to 
understand,  amend,  and  modify  a  de¬ 
fense  program.  The  appropriation  bill 
for  defense  will  then  follow  in  due  course, 
and  its  provisions  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  and  more  intelligently  con¬ 
sidered  than  would  be  possible  without 
preceding  authorization. 

There  may  be  better  ways  of  meeting 
the  situation  just  described.  If  so,  let 
them  be  brought  forth.  Whatever  the 
course  we  take,  let  it  be  one  which  gives 
us  a  program  to  comprehend  and  accept 
or  revise,  after  free  access  to  all  the  perti¬ 
nent  facts  and  opinions. 

Above  all,  Mr.  President,  let  it  be  a 
procedure  which  recognizes  that  the  de¬ 
fense  of  America  is  a  unitary  problem, 
into  the  solution  of  which  all  the  abilities 
and  experiences  of  all  the  services  must 
be  directed. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  my 
amendment  would  reduce  the  authoiiza- 
tion  for  military  and  defense  support  by 
$339  million  below  the  administration  re¬ 
quest.  It  would  reduce  the  figure  to  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  level  as  the  House  total 
overall  authorization  for  mutual-security 
measui-es.^ 

This  identical  amendment  was  offered 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 

BRIGHTl. 

There  is  this  difference  between  what 
my  amendment  would  accomplish  and 
what  the  House  bill  would  do:  The  House 
bill  would  reduce  the  mutual  security 
appropriation  by  $339  million,  but  it 
would  divide  it.  It  would  reduce  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  and  defense  support  by 
some  $220  million;  special  assistance  by 
$27  million;  and  the  contingency  fund 
by  $100  million. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the  au¬ 
thorization  by  $839  million,  entirely 
within  military  assistance  and  defense 
support,  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Pi-esident  as  to  how  to  distribute  the 
reduction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  is 
eminently  justified,  on  the  basis  of  the 
hearings,  by  the  question  which  was 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  and  which  no  one  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  could  answer.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  as  follows: 

Senator  Mansfield.  Altogether  the  Con¬ 
gress  reduced  the  President’s  request  in  the 
fields  of  military  assistance  and  defense  sup¬ 
port  by  a  total  of  $771  million.  Did  this  re¬ 
duction  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the 
carrying  out  of  our  objectives  in  these  two 
fields? 

Neither  Secretary  McElroy,  Secretary 
Sprague,  General  Norstad,  nor  any  other 
member  of  the  administration  was  able 
to  say  that  the  congressional  reduction 
last  year  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  military  assistance  and  defense 
support  had  any  significant  harmful 
effect  on  the  national  security  program. 

In  fairness,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
that  reduction  lessened  the  amount  in 
the  pipeline  so  that  it  would  last  about 
18  months,  and  to  a  total  of  about  $3 
billion;  but  no  member  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  able  to  show  that  there  was 
any  significant  reduction  in  the  defense 
ability  of  the  free  world  because  of  the 
reduction  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  last  year. 

In  order  to  show  where  and  how  this 
reduction  takes  place,  I  must  rely  upon 
the  record.  To  do  so  effectively,  of 
course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  rely  on 
classified  material.  I  have  no  classified 
material  before  me,  and  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  I  would  not  disclose  ans^thing 
I  should  not  disclose,  I  deliberately  re¬ 
frain  from  taking  advantage  of  access  to 
classified  material.  I  am  relying  entirely 
upon  the  record. 


Because  we  cannot  use  classified  mate¬ 
rial,  we  must  go  back  to  a  period  which 
was  declassified.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  made  a 
suberb  analysis  of  waste  in  our  mutual 
security  program  back  in  1955.  That 
analysis  is  even  more  valid  today,  be¬ 
cause  the  amount  we  are  now  spending 
in  these  areas,  on  the  basis  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  available,  is  greater  now  than  it 
was  then. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of 
United  States  military  aid  and  economic 
assistance  in  Laos  in  1955  reached  a 
total  of  about  $50  million.  He  stated 
that  this  sum  was  more  than  equal  to 
the  annual  per  capita  income  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Laos,  and  that  it  was  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  total  of  the  regular  budget 
of  the  Laotian  Government. 

Of  course,  now,  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  evidence  we  can  get,  our  appro¬ 
priation  is  even  greater  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  true  that  Laos  is  located  in  a 
most  strategic  area  in  southeastern  Asia, 
and  is  on  the  historic  route  of  invasion, 
whether  from  the  north,  east,  west,  or 
south.  However,  Laos  is  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  and  is  completely  underdeveloped 
in  a  Western  sense.  Its  way  of  life  has 
been  virtually  unchanged  over  centuries 
of  time.  If  there  is  to  be  a  successful  re¬ 
sistance  to  a  major  Asian  Communist 
drive  into  southeast  Asia  over  the  Lao¬ 
tian  invasion  routes,  it  will  not  be  made 
by  Laos  alone,  no  matter  how  much  ma¬ 
terial  assistance  may  be  poured  into  that 
country.  It  will  depend  on  the  con¬ 
certed  willingness  of  nations  with  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  region  to  support  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Laos. 

On  the  basis  of  that  analysis  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  pour¬ 
ing  an  incredible  amount  of  money  and 
defense  support  and  military  assistance 
into  Laos,  an  amount  totaling,  in  1955, 
$50  million — and  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  family  allowance  for  the 
soldiers  we  are  paying,  who  are  Laotian 
soldiers,  is  10  times  the  average  per 
capita  income  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country — and  on  the  basis  of  the 
best  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Laotian 
nation  is  in  no  position  to  serve  as  a 
significant  bulwark  against  attack  in 
support  of  the  free  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  military-aid  policies  which  seek 
to  do  more  than  bulwark  the  local 
security  forces  to  the  point  where  they 
can  cope  with  armed  minorities  and 
stop  occasional  border  sallies  are  highly 
unrealistic  and  wasteful. 

Of  course,  it  makes  sense  to  provide 
some  assistance  to  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam.  However,  to  provide  such  a 
heavy  concentration  of  assistance  to  a 
country  which  cannot  conceivably  make 
adequate  use  of  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
wasteful. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  should  like 
to  make  before  I  conclude  my  remarks. 

I  should  like  to  stress  what  seems  to  be 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  with 
respect  to  much  of  our  militai'y  aid,  an 
attitude  which  I  consider  to  be  inde¬ 
fensible.  In  the  hearings  on  March  24, 
1958,  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mittee,  Secretary  Dulles  made  this  state¬ 
ment; 

Countries  sort  of  feel  that  to  he  In  the 
swim,  so  to  speak,  they  have  to  have  jet- 
planes,  etc.  Even  countries  that  have  no 
practical,  conceivable  use  for  jetplanes, 
nevertheless,  want  to  have  them.  They  feel 
that  If  they  do  not  have  jetplanes  they  are 
a  third-  or  fourth-class  country.  There  is 
a  psychology  In  this  matter  which  we  can 
deplore.  We  cannot  ignore  it,  unhappily. 

I  believe  Secretary  Dulles  is  being  com¬ 
pletely  honest  and  forthright.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
hearings,  we  are  indeed  providing  jet¬ 
planes  to  countries  because  they  feel  if 
they  do  not  have  them  they  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  third-  or  fourth-class  power. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  justify 
spending  American  taxpayers’  money  on 
that  kind  of  reasoning. 

As  has  been  stressed  again  and  again 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senateby  friends  of 
foreign  aid,  we  must  wake  up  and  realize 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  has  been  the  result  of 
their  heavy  concentration  on  economic 
assistance. 

The  outstanding  authority  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  South  America,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  made  a  bril¬ 
liant  speech,  only  2  days  ago,  in  which 
he  objected  very  strenuously  and  specifi¬ 
cally  to  the  kind  of  military  aid  we  were 
giving  to  Latin  American  countries.  He 
pointed  out  what  a  misconception  it  was. 
He  showed  what  it  takes  to  provide  for 
a  strong  South  America.  He  pointed 
out  that  this  kind  of  assistance  can,  if  it 
is  overdone,  badly  distort  and  overload 
a  nation’s  economy.  It  can  become  an 
“Operation  Rathole.”  It  can  be  build¬ 
ing  the  strength  of  the  free  world  on 
sand.  Perhaps  more  important,  it  can 
build  up  a  military  clique  which  does  not 
really  have  the  support  of  the  people  of 
the  recipient  countries.  It  can  result 
in  the  kind  of  tragic  development  that 
occurred  in  Venezuela.  It  can  result  in 
the  kind  of  assistance  we  are  giving  to 
Cuba  and  to  the  Dominican  Republic, 
where  we  are  building  up  military 
cliques.  It  can  result  in  what  we  are 
doing  in  Cuba,  giving  arms  to  a  dictator, 
who  can  destroy  the  lives  of  Cuban  peo¬ 
ple  who  disagree  with  him. 

In  my  opinion,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  administration  was  unable  to  answer 
the  basic  question  whether  the  reduction 
of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  in 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
would  have  any  harmful  effects  in  car¬ 
rying  out  our  objective  last  year,  what 
this  whole  matter  boils  down  to  is  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  Congress  this  year 
to  be  very  critical  in  reviewing  these 
requests  and  that  it  should  be  prepared 
to  make  a  reduction. 

Finally,  if  the  Senate  should  adopt  my 
amendment,  it  would  constitute  a  clear 
and  clean  directive  to  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  to  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
and  agree  to  the  $339  milhon  reduction, 
but  to  concentrate  the  reduction  where 
it  should  be  concentrated,  in  military 
assistance  and  defense  support.  We 
should  provide  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  economic  fields,  where  it  is  so  des¬ 
perately  necessary. 

I  believe  mutual  assistance  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  I  support  it,  and  support  it 


warmly,  up  to  a  point.  I  believe  that  up 
to  a  poini;  it  can  save  us  money,  and  up 
to  a  point  it  can  be  the  best  defense 
money  we  can  spend.  However,  that  is 
only  up  to  a  point.  As  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]  said  only  a  few 
minutes  ago,  we  may  have  decades  and 
generations  of  cold  war.  For  that  kind 
of  struggle  it  is  necessary  to  have  long- 
range  economic  support,  and  not  the 
kind  of  military  support  which  seems  to 
be  so  out  of  proportion  and  which  can 
destroy  the  ability  of  our  allies  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  in  the  long  rim,  rather 
than  protect  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
support  the  pending  amendment.  I  have 
no  special  access  to  classified  informa¬ 
tion,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  clear 
indeed  that  the  major  part  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  and  defense  support 
which  are  called  for  in  the  bill  will  go 
to  Taiwan,  Turkey,  Korea,  Vietnam, 
Pakistan,  and  Greece.  Each  of  those 
countries  is  confronted  with  the  threat 
of  external  aggression,  either  from  Com¬ 
munist  China,  from  Soviet  Russia,  or 
from  a  satellite  of  one  or  the  other.  In 
each  instance,  the  frontier  of  freedom 
runs  along  the  boundaries  of  those 
states.  In  each  instance,  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  freedom  in  those  states  is  of 
vital  concern  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

It  is  said  that  a  basic  question  was 
asked  in  the  hearings  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  as  to 
whether  the  cut  made  last  year  in  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  was  of  any  particular 
detriment  to  our  defense  support  or  to 
our  military  assistance,  and  that  no  par¬ 
ticular  affirmative  answer  could  be  made 
to  the  question. 

Still,  we  live  in  a  changing  world. 
Who  can  say  what  will  happen  this  year 
on  the  basis  of  what  happened  last  year? 
Have  we  any  particular  reason  to  think 
tliat  the  degree  of  security  along  the 
boundaries  of  those  states  to  which  we 
are  giving  assistance  is  any  greater  to¬ 
day  than  it  was  last  year?  Is  it  not  en¬ 
tirely  likely  that  it  is  worse? 

We  have  in  support  of  the  bill  the 
testimony  of  executive  officers  of  the 
United  States :  The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  others  who 
support  the  administration’s  policy. 
’They  have  access  to  facts  which,  re-' 
grettably,  are  treated  as  confidential,  se¬ 
cret,  or  top  secret.  Those  facts  are  not 
made  available  to  us  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  They  are  available  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  whose  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  I  now  see  in  the 
Chamber.  I,  for  one,  am  prepared  to 
take  the  judgment — the  mature,  careful 
judgment — of  that  wise  statesman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues  who  sup¬ 
port  him  on  this  matter,  rather  than  to 
substitute  my  won,  I  believe  unqualified, 
judgment  for  his. 

Moreover,  the  judgment  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  is  backed  by  the  plea  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  officers  of  the  Government  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  om* 
military  affairs. 

For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  feel  free  to 
take  a  chance  with  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  voting  to  cut  1  cent 


from  the  bill.  I  shall  accordingly  vote 
against  the  amendment,  but  with  deep 
regret  because  of  the  very  warm  feeling 
I  have  for  its  sponsor,  with  whom  on 
practically  all  occasions  I  find  myself  to 
be  in  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Pr  ox  mire], 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  hays  on  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  An  identical  amend¬ 
ment  was  considered  carefully  during 
the  markup  of  the  bill  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  was  rejected. 
I  know  of  no  new  information  or  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  justify  a  reappraisal 
of  the  committee’s  judgment. 

The  committee  gave  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  amounts  authorized  in 
this  bill.  After  much  discussion,  the 
committee  decided  to  reduce  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  request  by  $235  million.  The  bill 
specifies  that  the  cut  shall  be  subtracted 
from  the  two  military  items  in  the  bill, 
namely,  military  assistance  and  defense 
support.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  this 
reduction  is  to  decrease  somewhat  the 
bill’s  emphasis  on  military  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  committees  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  undertake  detailed  scrutiny  of  au¬ 
thorizations  for  appropriations.  As  a 
general  principle,  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
should  go  along  with  committee  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  kind  unless  there  is 
some  clear  evidence  that  the  committee’s 
judgment  is  wrong. 

The  only  evidence  submitted  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  that 
he  wants  to  cut  the  bill  by  the  same 
amount  as  it  was  cut  by  the  House. 
Why?  Does  he  wish  the  Senate  simply 
to  rubber-stamp  what  the  House  has 
done?  Does  he  wish  to  reject  the 
months  of  work  done  on  this  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  rely 
instead  upon  the  decision  of  the  other 
body? 

The  only  magic  in  the  proposed  cut  is 
that  it  coincides  to  the  last  cent  with  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  proposed  cut  of  $339  million  is  not 
based  on  reason. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  lettered  “D” 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  proposal  now 
before  the  Senate  was  considered  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  was  rejected  by  it. 

If  I  read  the  amendment  correctly,  it 
does  not  propose  a  cut  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  provided  by  the  bill.  Instead,  it 
proposes  only  a  transfer;  it  would  trans¬ 
fer,  from  one  point  in  the  bill  to  another, 
the  authorization  for  $104  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  already 
has  cut  the  bill  by  $235  million  and  did 
so  after  cai-eful  scrutiny  and  long  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  pending  amendment  proposes  to 
transfer  or  reduce  by  $104  million  the 
authorizations  for  military  and  defense 
support,  and  to  add  $104  million  to  the 
authorization  economic  aid.  The  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  propose  a  cut ;  it  only  pro¬ 
poses  a  transfer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  show  me  where,  in  the 
amendment,  a  transfer  to  economic  sup¬ 
port  is  proposed?  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing — and  let  me  say  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  identical  to  one  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright]  in  the  committee;  and  the  un¬ 
derstanding  I  am  stating  is  on  the  basis 
of  my  conversation  with  him — that  the 
amendment  would  reduce  the  military 
assistance  and  defense  support  author¬ 
ization  by  $339  million  below  the  amount 
requested  by  the  administration,  and 
that  the  overall  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  cut  the  authorization  $104 
million  below  the  amount  provided  by  the 
committee  amendment,  and  to  make  a 
cut  of  $339  million  below  the  amoupt 
requested  by  the  administration. 

But  the  entire  cut  proposed  by  the 
amendment — would  be  concentrated  in 
the  items  for  military  assistance  and  de¬ 
fense  support. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  correct.  I  was  read¬ 
ing  the  language  on  page  63,  where  the 
pending  amendment  proposes  a  cut  of 
$104  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
matter  was  fuUy  considered  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was,  indeed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  after  such  con¬ 
sideration,  the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  in  connection  with  the  pending 
amendment:  Would  lines  1  and  2  of  the 
amendment  cut  by  $104  million  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  authorization 
for  military  assistance? 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  lines  3  and  4  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  provide  for 
transferability.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  will  notice  the  following  language 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  63 : 

The  President  Is  authorized  during  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1959  to  transfer  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  such  section  103  (a)  to 
funds  appropriated  to  such  section  131  (b), 
or  vice  versa,  amounts  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  $235  million. 


The  second  part  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  would  strike  from  that  language 
the  figure  “$235,000,000,”  and  would  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  “$339,000,000.”  So 
that  is  a  transferability  provision.  But 
the  amendment  would  reduce  by  $104 
million  the  amount  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  defense  support. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Would  lines  3  and  4  of 
the  amendment  affect  the  total  author¬ 
ization,  either  up  or  down? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  down. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  lettered  “D”  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fi'om  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives 
and  Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent 
on  oflBcial  business. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 31 


Anderson 

Bible 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 

Church 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 


Frear  Morse 

Pulbrlght  Murray 

Jackson  Proxmire 

Jenner  Robertson 

Johnston.  S.  C.  Russell 
Kefauver  Stennls 

Langer  Talmadge 

Lausche  Thurmond 

Magnuson  Yarborough 

Mansfield 
McClellan 


NAYS— 53 


Aiken 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Allott 

Hennings 

Pas  tore 

Beall 

Hlckenlooper 

Payne 

Bennett 

Hill 

Potter 

Brlcker 

Hoblltzell 

Purtell 

Bridges 

Holland 

Revercomb 

Bush 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Smith,  Maine 

'Case,  N.  J. 

Kennedy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Clark 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

SjTnlngton 

Curtis 

Malone 

Tliye 

Dlrkscn 

Martin,  Iowa 

Watkins 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Flanders 

Monroney 

WUllams 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Young 

Green 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 

■12 

Barrett 

Ives 

Long 

Byrd 

Javits 

Martin.  Pa. 

Cotton 

Jordan 

O'Mahoney 

Gore 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

So  Mr.  Proxmire’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  51, 
line  17,  after  the  word  “subsection,”  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  “,  such  amendment 
to  take  effect  1  year  after  enactment  of 
this  act.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  was  originally 
proposed  by  me  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order.  All  Senators  desiring  to  con¬ 
fer  please  retire  to  the  cloakrooms.  All 
persons  not  having  business  on  the  floor 
will  retire  from  the  floor.  The  attaches 
of  the  Senate  will  maintain  silence. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  insert  on  page  51,  line 
17,  after  the  word  “subsection,”  the 
words  “,  such  amendment  to  take  effect 
1  year  after  enactment  of  this  act.” 

This  change  would  amend  1  of  2 
amendments  on  the  same  subject  which 
I  sponsored  during  the  markup  of  the 
bill.  I  propose  to  insert  in  1  of  those  2 
amendments  on  page  51  the  identical 
language  which  is  a  part  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  amendment  on  page  58,  line  10. 

These  amendments  aim  at  eliminating 
the  present  situation  in  Latin  America 
whereby  military  personnel  in  the  active 
United  States  service  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  from  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  until  the  Senate  is 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro¬ 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  To  repeat,  Mr. 
President,  these  amendments  aim  at 
eliminating  the  present  situation  in 
Latin  America  whereby  military  person¬ 
nel  in  the  active  United  States  service 
receive  compensation  from  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments.  Some  of  these  people  per- 
fonn  mutual-security  functions  and  some 
of  them  serve  as  advisers  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments.  Many  of  them  perform  both 
functions.  My  amendments  were  there¬ 
fore  in  two  parts  in  order  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  both  categories  of  personnel. 
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The  existing  arrangements  with  the 
foreign  governments  are  based  upon  ex¬ 
ecutive  agreements  with  such  govern¬ 
ments.  It  will  take  considerable  time 
to  renegotiate  these  agreements  and  to 
obtain  new  understandings,  which  I 
hope  will  result  in  a  continuation  of  the 
principle  of  sharing  the  cost  of  having 
United  States  military  personnel  in  these 
countries,  but  eliminate  the  practice  of 
direct  payments  from  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  United  States  military  per¬ 
sonnel. 

The  need  for  a  year  to  change  fi'om 
the  present  system  to  the  new  system 
applies  equally  to  personnel  performing 
mutual-security  program  functions  as 
it  does  to  personnel  performing  other 
duties.  The  year’s  grace  period  was 
properly  inserted  in  the  amendment  on 
page  58,  but  it  was  omitted  in  the 
amendment  on  page  27.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  now  is  to  insert  on  page 
27  the  same  language  as  was  adopted 
during  the  markup  on  page  58. 

If  this  additional  technical  change  is 
not  made,  I  fear  that  some  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  may  get  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  intends  to  shoulder  the 
burden  of  all  the  cost  of  having  our 
military  personnel  in  Latin  America  and 
they  will  be  reluctant  to  share  such  cost 
with  us. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  in  the  committee  the 
amendment  referred  to,  as  already  an¬ 
nounced,  was  unanimously  approved  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  an  end  to  an  em- 
baiTassing  situation. 

It  is  my  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted  by  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Ml’.  President,  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ’WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  I  wonder  why  the 
Senator  is  offering  the  amendment  to 
carry  the  principle  forward  for  another 
year,  when  certainly  the  whole  commit¬ 
tee,  as  I  understand,  is  against  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  having  foreign  governments 
subsidize  the  pay  of  our  personnel.  Why 
not  stop  the  practice  now? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Speaking  for  my¬ 
self,  I  would  approve  of  such  action,  but, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  to  be 
some  renegotiation,  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
and  proper  to  allow  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  year’s  time  to  make  sure  the 
decks  are  cleared. 

Mr.  AVTTiTJAMS.  I  do  not  see  why  re¬ 
negotiation  is  required  to  stop  a  foreign 
government  from  making  payments  to 
military  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Government  who  are  already  drawing 
full  pay  from  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  executive 
agreements  have  been  in  effect  since 
1926.  I  would  afford  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  courtesy  of  permitting  the 
renegotiation  of  the  executive  agree¬ 
ments  which  are  in  force  and  which  have 
to  be  renegotiated  in  the  interest  or 
bringing  an  end  to  this  practice,  of  which 
I  do  not  approve  and  which  I  think  is 
embarrassing  to  our  military  personnel. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  At  the  time  the 
agreements  were  made,  in  1926,  we  were 


not  subsidizing  the  operations  of  other 
governments.  In  the  bill  presently  un¬ 
der  consideration  we  are  proposing  to 
give  to  each  of  the  respective  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  several  million  dollars  in  order 
to  pay  the  cost  of  operating  military 
establishments,  and  we  find  the  same 
governments  making  supplementary 
payments  to  our  own  military  personnel. 
If  these  governments  can  afford  to  pay 
our  personnel,  they  can  afford  to  operate 
their  own  military  establishments. 
"Why  should  we  make  a  direct  gift  to  a 
country  on  the  basis  that  it  cannot  pay 
its  own  way,  and  then  permit  it  to  pay 
our  personnel?  This  principle  is  wrong 
and  dangerous. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  an  argument  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  if  I  may,  the  attitude  of  the  Defense 
Department  on  this  particular  proposal, 
because  the  Defense  Department  is  di¬ 
rectly  involved.  They  have  given  me 
some  arguments  for  turnaround  time 
to  renegotiate  international  agreements. 

The  Defense  Department’s  arguments 
are  as  follows: 

1.  We  accept  the  proposed  amendment  to 
section  527.  However,  we  would  prefer  that 
some  provision  be  made  so  that  a  reason¬ 
able  time  may  be  allowed  for  bringing  present 
practices  into  line  with  amended  statute. 
The  change  could  be  made  overnight  only 
if  the  United  States  immediately  assumes 
responsibility  for  making  payments  to  mis¬ 
sion  members  in  lieu  of  those  now  received 
directly  from  the  foreign  government.  Such 
action  by  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
xindercut  any  attempt'  to  persuade  the  for¬ 
eign  government  to  make  payments  to  the 
United  States — rather  than  to  the  individual 
officer — which  is  one  of  the  objectives  clearly 
contemplated  by  the  amendment.  It  is 
suggested,  therefore,  that  the  amendment 
be  phrased  so  as  to  take  effect,  say,  1  year 
from  date  of  enactment. 

2.  Our  examination  of  the  problem  of  im¬ 
plementing  this  change  indicates  that  the 
only  feasible  way  to  make  the  change  im¬ 
mediately  would  be  by  reviving  temporarily 
the  MAAGs  which  were  reduced  to  zero 
strength  in  1655.  We  understand  that  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  MAAGs  revived. 

3.  Immediate  Implementation  prior  to  re¬ 
negotiation  of  the  international  agreements 
could  only  result  in  immediate  additional 
cost  to  the  United  States  because  the  United 
States  would  have  to  pay  certain  allowances 
to  the  officers  performing  military  assistance 
duties. 

4.  Immediate  Implementation,  prior  to  re¬ 
negotiation  of  the  international  agreements, 
would  in  some  cases  work  a  hardship  on  in¬ 
dividual  mission  members  who  would  have 
to  be  assigned  military  assistance  duties. 

Those  are  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  our  serious  consid¬ 
eration.  I  think  the  Department  is  en¬ 
titled  to  1  year  of  leeway.  Personally, 
I  should  like  to  see  the  practice,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1926,  done  away 
with  immediately.  However,  I,  for  one, 
am  willing  to  accord  this  courtesy  to 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr._MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  think  the  Department  could  correct 
the  situation  just  as  well  in  6  months 
as  in  a  year?  After  all,  all  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  do  is  to  stop  the  acceptance  on 


the  part  of  military  personnel  of  sup¬ 
plementary  pay  from  a  foreign  govei-n- 
ment.  The  military  personnel  are  all 
drawing  full  pay  from  the  United  States 
Government.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
an  indefensible  practice  to  have  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  drawing  pay  from  any  for¬ 
eign  government.  'The  military  person¬ 
nel  are  living  in  the  foreign  countries. 
When  they  undertake  to  testify  before  a 
committee  as  to  the  needs  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  for  military  aid  from  the  United 
States  Government,  for  whom  are  they 
working?  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
American  personnel  be  directly  on  the 
payroll  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
United  States  citizens.  Certainly  we 
can  afford  to  pay  our  own  personnel. 
If  we  are  not  paying  them  enough,  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  increasing  their 
compensation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  said.  He  has  mentioned  a  6  months’ 
period.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  Senator 
would  agree  to  the  1  year  extension  the 
committee  would  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  see  that  the  renegotiations  were 
carried  on  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
would  be  hoped  that  within  6  months  or 
■  less  this  situation  could  be  corrected 
and  the  difficulty  settled.  I  think  it  is 
disgraceful  when  members  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  missions  in  Latin  America  and  else¬ 
where  receive  from  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  payments  or  other  emoluments. 
I  believe  the  practice  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  but  I  think  we  should  be  reason¬ 
able  and  accord  the  Defefise  Department 
a  certain  consideration.  The  Defense 
Department  recognizes  the  difficulty,  al¬ 
though  we  had  to  call  it  to  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  With  respect  to  the 
other  amendment  to  which  the  Senator 
referred,  which  was  accepted  in  com¬ 
mittee,  I  had  an  amendment  prepared 
to  make  that  provision  effective  imme¬ 
diately.  However,  I  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  this  question.  If  the 
Senator  believes  that  some  time  would 
be  required  to  renegotiate  agreements, 
I  am  willing  to  go  along  for  6  months.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time.  One  reason  I  am  fearful 
about  going  along  for  a  full  year  is  that 
I  have  seen  a  great  many  similar  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  past.  Next  year  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  could  ask  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  extension.  I  believe  the  Depart¬ 
ment  could  make  all  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  in  6  months.  It  is  not  as 
though  we  were  asking  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  increase  their  payments.  I 
know  enough  about  human  nature  to 
understand  that  when  we  say  we  want 
to  make  all  the  payments  to  our  own 
personnel,  the  foreign  governments  will 
be  quite  agreeable.  I .  would  go  along 
with  a  period  of  6  months,  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  feels  that  this  is  necessary  because 
I  respect  his  interest  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  one  of  the 
amendments  already  in  the  bill,  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  a  year  is  allowed.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  has  mentioned  a  period  of  6  months. 
I  have  suggested  a  period  of  a  year.  The 
other  provision  in  the  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred  carries  a  1-year  extension. 
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Would  the  Senator  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  9-months  extension? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  should  like  to 
make  it  6  months,  so  that  if  the  time 
should  expire  while  Congress  was  not 
in  session  the  Department  would  know 
what  it  had  to  do.  If  we  cannot  do  any 
bettei-,  I  will  go  along  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  for  a  9-month  period.  However, 
I  think  a  period  of  6  months,  or,  say, 
until  January  1,  would  be  very  reason¬ 
able. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  certain  amount  of  renegotiation 
based  upon  executive  agreements  will  be 
necessary,  if  we  can  agi'ee  upon  a  9- 
months  period,  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  modify  my  amendment  ac¬ 
cordingly,  and  serve  notice  on  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  that  we  expect  it  to 
correct  the  situation  in  less  than  9 
months. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  go  along  w'ith  some  such  a 
date  as  February  1? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  us  make  it  9 
months.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  little 
time.  I  hope  this  amendment  will  speed 
up  action  on  the  part  of  the  Defense 
Department.  We  shall  ^eep  a  sharp 
watch  on  the  situation,  and  try  to  get 
the  Department  to  renegotiate  these 
agreements  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
if  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  if  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Montana  for  digging 
out  the  facts  and  presenting  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  pending 
bill.  * 

We  held  hearings  on  the  military  pay 
bill  for  almost  a  year.  This  is  the  first 
I  ever  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
situation  as  has  been  described.  Frank¬ 
ly,  I  think  it  is  shocking.  If  it  ever  was 
justified,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  justi¬ 
fication  has  long  since  disappeared.  It 
should  have  been  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  which  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  military  pay  bill,  by  the 
services  themselves.  Certainly,  it  was 
a  part  of  the  picture  of  the  common 
safety. 

I  commend  very  highly  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  bringing  this  question 
up.  I  am  willing  to  yield  to  him  on  the 
question  of  the  time  element.  He  has 
studied  the  situation,  and  he  has  viewed 
the  entire  picture  and  reached  a  con¬ 
clusion.  I  am  glad  to  support  him. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  hke  to  know 
how  the  Congress  can  condone  such  a 
situation  when  we  know  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  cannot  con¬ 
done  it.  It  is  a  result  of  executive 
agreement.  The  situation  came  to  light 
only  this  year.  We  tried  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  We  found  that  the 
situation  was  a  little  more  widespread 
than  we  had  anticipated.  Whether  or 
not  a  foreign  government  is  being  sub¬ 


sidized  by  us  is  beside  the  point.  The 
practice  in  question  constitutes  a  bad 
precedent. 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  I  read  from  article  I  of 
the  Constitution: 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States;  And  no  person  holding  any 
office  of  proht  or  trust  under  them  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept 
of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state. 

How  could  the  executive  department 
enter  into  executive  agreements  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution?  That  is  my 
first  question. 

The  Senator  says  the  situation  has 
risen  by  reason  of  executive  agreements. 
How  can  we  in  Congress  condone  for  a 
moment  an  unconstitutional  act? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand, 
the  executive  agreements  were  made  on 
the  basis  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  JENNER.-  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  they  were  executive  agreements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  are  executive 
agreements  based  upon  an  act  passed 
by  Congress,  and  consummated  in  1926. 

Mr.  JENNER.  It  could  be  done  with 
the  consent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
consider  the  possibility  of  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  if  it  is  limited  to  9 
months,  with  a  promise  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  do  its  beSt  to  speed  up  the 
Defense  Department,  in'an  effort  to  have 
all  agreements  renegotiated  at  a  date 
sooner  than  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  much  prefer 
a  time  limit  of  6  months,  but  I  respect 
the  work  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
done.  I  do  not  question  his  sincerity 
as  a  member  of  the  committee.  There¬ 
fore,  I  will  go  along  with  the  period  of  9 
months,  on  the  basis  suggested,  because 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  working  on  the 
problem  can  see  to  it  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  carried  out. 

I  should  like  to  have  it  understood 
that  both  dates,  that  is,  the  dates  in  both 
amendments  offered  in  committee  and 
accepted  by  the  committee,  should  be  the 
same. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  With  that  under¬ 
standing,  I  will  go  along  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  indefensible.  It  is  one  which 
never  should  have  been  started,  by  execu¬ 
tive  agreement  or  otherwise,  and  it 
should  by  all  means  be  stopped.  I  will 
go  along  with  that  modification. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  his  courtesy  and  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  at  the  desk  and  the 
other  amendment  accepted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  at  page  58, 
line  12,  be  amended  by  striking  out  “one 
year”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
“nine  months.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  modifies  his 
amendment  occordingly. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

\ 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  6-3-58-H. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  49,  line 
6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  word 
“thirty”  and  insert  the  word  “sixty.”  On 
line  11  after  the  word,  “committee”,  in¬ 
sert  the  following:  “and  of  each  member 
or  employee  thereof.” 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  do  two  things.  By 
changing  the  word  “thirty”  to  “sixty” 
it  would  allow  another  month  in  which 
the  reports  could  be  rendered.  These  are 
the  reports  dealing  with  the  use  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  for  travel  by  members  of 
congi'essional  committees  or  the  staffs  of 
such  committees. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that 
60  days  is  necessary  instead  of  30  days, 
for  a  department  to  give  to  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  the  information  which 
is  necessary  to  file  in  the  reports.  If 
Members  of  Congress  travel  abroad  and 
return  to  this  country  in  late  November 
or  December,  as  many  do,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  have  all  the  accounting 
from  overseas  in  their  hands  and 
through  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  State  Department  within  30  days 
after  Congress  convenes.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  60-day  proposal. 

Often  a  man  may  change  his  itiner¬ 
ary.  He  may  have  an  airplane  ticket 
which  was  bought,  let  us  say,  with  lira 
in  Rome,  He  then  turns  it  in  at  Paris  for 
a  ticket  which  is  purchased  with  coun¬ 
terpart  francs.  The  first  ticket  must  be 
sent  back  to  Rome  for  credit.  By  the 
time  the  various  accounting  procedures 
are  concluded,  60  days  have  elapsed,  or 
almost  that  time.  If  only  30  days  are 
allowed,  a  man  will  have  to  file  a  tenta¬ 
tive  report  and  then  make  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  report  when  full  information  is 
received  as  to  what  he  drew,  and  for 
what  pm-pose  he  drew  the  money,  I 
believe  that  should  be  done  regardless 
of  the  rest  of  my  amendment,  in  order 
to  provide  orderly  procedure  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
amendment  appeals  to  me  as  being  a 
very  practical,  and  as  making  the  very 
salutary  provision  to  which  it  relates 
workable.  All  of  us  have  felt  that  the 
regulation  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  should  be  tightened, 
and  the  provision  in  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  relating  to  the  subject 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  How¬ 
ever,  to  make  the  provision  workable,  60 
days,  instead  of  30  days,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  That  extension  is  desirable. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  The  second  part  of 
the  amendment  would  insert,  on  line  11, 
after  the  word  “committee”  the  follow¬ 
ing  words:  “and  of  each  member  or  em¬ 
ployee  thereof.” 

The  House  adopted  what  is  known  as 
the  Dawson  amendment  in  the  bill.  The 
Dawson  amendment  cannot  be  effective 
under  the  accounting  procedures  used  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  so  informed  by  the 
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committee,  which  went  into  the  matter 
very  carefully. 

I  have  a  further  objection  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  language,  in  that  I  believe  the  Daw¬ 
son  amendment  will  discourage  travel  by 
Members  of  Congress.  I  for  one  favor 
such  travel.  I  believe  that  in  this  day 
and  age  it  is  highly  desirable  for  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  to  travel.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  anything  done  which  will  curtail 
such  travel. 

We  all  know  that  many  rumors  spread 
throughout  the  countiy  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds.  If  any¬ 
one  believes  their  use  to  be  a  secret,  he 
is  sadly  mistaken.  Every  employee  in 
the  Department  of  State  knows  what  is 
going  on.  Rumors  are  started,  and  they 
become  progressively  worse  as  they  are 
repeated.  There  have  been  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  misuse  of  counterpart 
funds  and  abuse  of  them  by  employees 
of  Congress.  However,  all  we  need,  as  I 
said  the  other  day  when  I  submitted  the 
amendment,  is  disclosure.  We  had  be¬ 
fore  us  a  bill  which  dealt  with  this  ques¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  bill  relating  to  union 
pension  and  welfare  funds.  It  was  very 
forcefully  argUed  at  that  time  that  no 
regulation  was  necessary;  that  all  that 
was  necessary  was  disclosure. 

Certainly  that  is  all  that  is  necessary 
in  this  case.  The  committee  language 
does  not  require  much  more  than  is  done 
under  the  present  practice.  It  requires 
that  the  chairman  of  a  committee  shall 
report  as  a  lump  sum  what  was  spent  by 
members  and  employees  or  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  We  know  that 
Representative  Burleson,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee, 
made  his  report  the  other  day,  and  we 
also  know  that  the  eminent  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations  from 
time  to  time  has  reported  committee  ex¬ 
penses  en  bloc,  as  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
mittees.  What  I  seek  to  do  is  to  have 
the  reports  broken  down  by  individuals 
and  to  have  the  information  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  being  published  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record.  I  believe  the  expenses 
should  be  broken  down,  first  as  to  trans¬ 
portation,  and,  second,  all  other  ex¬ 
penses.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  each  com¬ 
mittee  prc  cribes  its  own  regulations  as 
to  how  detailed  the  report  of  expenses 
shall  be.  I  believe  they  should  be 
broken  down  into  the  categories  of 
transportation  and  all  other  expenses. 
Some  members  may  travel  as  individuals 
or  in  groups  of  1  or  2,  and  may  use  com¬ 
mercial  transportation  entirely.  Other 
groups  may  travel  on  a  plane  furnished 
by  the  Defense  Department,  or  by  some 
other  form  of  Government  transporta¬ 
tion.  Some  unfair  comparisons  could 
be  made  under  such  circumstances.  I 
therefore  believe  the  cost  should  be  sufiB- 
ciently  broken  down  as  to  transportation 
and  as  to  other  expenses.  However,  the 
important  thing  is  that  there  be  disclo¬ 
sure  as  to  individuals. 

The  present  situation  reflects  on  every 
one  of  us.  Rumors  are  started.  When 
I  was  in  the  State  Department  I  had  the 
members  of  the  press  on  my  neck  every 
day.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate  about 
4  years  ago,  I  persuaded  the  committee 
chairmen  involved  to  publish  the  figures 


for  the  whole  Congress.  The  amount 
turned  out  to  be  approximately  $420,000. 
Some  people  had  thought  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  $15  or  $20  million.  As  soon  as  the 
$420,000  figure  was  published,  the  whole 
story  died.  All  of  us  were  under  a  cloud. 
We  are  still  under  a  cloud.  None  of  us 
are  unwilling  to  file  our  expense  ac¬ 
counts.  Those  who  work  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  department  or  in  private  industry  or 
who  practice  law  must  furnish  expense 
accounts  for  income-tax  purposes  or  for 
other  purposes. 

If  we  adopt  the  amendment  it  will 
clear  up  this  whole  question,  and  will 
not  discourage  what  I  consider  to  be 
very  important,  namely  congressional 
travel. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  his 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
an  amendment  which  has  been  needed 
for  a  long  time.  No  one  can  travel  for 
Congress  in  a  foreign  countiT  without 
being  aware  that  tongues  are  wagging 
in  evei*y  embassy  about  the  so-called 
abuse  of  -counterpart  funds.  We  have 
contributed  to  that  situation  by  the  way 
we  have  handled  such  funds.  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  facts  become  known, 
the  figures  are  disclosed,  and  it  becomes 
known  how  the  counterpart  funds  are 
used,  it  will  remove  the  cloud  of  which 
the  Senator  speaks.  I  certainly  intend 
to  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  join  my  col¬ 
league  from  Colorado  in  commending 
the  Senator  for  bringing  up  his  amend¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  matter  which  should  have 
been  taken  care  of  a  long  time  ago.  No 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  traveled 
abroad  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  looseness  of  the  control  that  is  ex¬ 
ercised  over  the  funds  which  are  called 
counterpart  funds  and  which  are  put  at 
the  disposal  of  traveling  Members  of 
Congress  when  they  arrive  in  foreign 
countries.  There  seems  to  be  some  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  real  money  and  there¬ 
fore  should  not  be  handled  like  real 
money.  Actually  it  is  real  money.  If 
we  did  not  have  those  funds,  we  would 
have  to  spend  dollars.  The  funds 
should  be  accounted  for,  since  they  are 
the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
are  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  the  expenditure  of  dol¬ 
lars  should  be.  So  I  heartily  endorse 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  there  be  order  in  the  Chamber,  and 
that  Senators  raise  their  voices,  so  that 
we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  may  hear 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
it  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  asked? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  asked  for 
order  in  the  Chamber,  and  also  that  the 
Senators  who  are  speaking  raise  their 
voices. 


Mr.  BUSH.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  asked  to  raise  my  voice,  but 
I  appreciate  the  invitation. 

In  connection  with  travel  within  our 
country  on  business  of  the  Government, 
it  has  been  frequently  the  practice  to 
provide  a  per-diem  allowance  for  living 
in  addition  to  the  travel  expense.  I 
wondered  whether  the  Senator,  in  think¬ 
ing  of  the  problem,  had  considered  that 
as  a  possibility,  and  if  so,  why  he  had 
rejected  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  bill  I  propose  to 
amend  contains  a  section  which  provides 
that  each  committee  shall  prescribe  its 
own  rules  and  regulations.  I  leave  the 
question  of  remuneration  to  the  commit¬ 
tees.  All  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  have 
publication  of  the  expenses  by  the  in¬ 
dividuals.  How  much  is  spent  is  not 
my  concern.  That  is  not  what  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  at  all.  1  think  that  is 
perhaps  a  part  of  overall  policy,  and 
could  not  veiy  well  be  covered  by  an 
amendment  to  the  mutual-security  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wondered  whether  the 
Senator  had  thought  about  that  as  being 
a  solution  to  the  problem,  and  was  sim¬ 
plifying  the  efforts  of  the  committees 
to  make  satisfactory  reports  of  expenses. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Al¬ 
though  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  accepted  the  amendment,  it  will  still 
have  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  offering  the.  amendment,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  accept¬ 
ing  it. 

As  one  who  has  traveled  in  Europe 
only  once,  I  was  very  happy  to  render 
to  the  State  Department  and  to  my  com¬ 
mittee  a  full  statement  of  all  the  money 
I  had  expended.  I  would  have  had  no 
objection  at  that  time  to  the  publication 
of  the  report,  if  that  had  been  the  rule. 

I  feel  that  there  have  been  times  when 
some  persons  who  have  traveled  have 
not,  probably,  acted  as  they  should  have 
acted  with  the  funds  allotted.  That  has 
cast  a  cloud  on  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  travel  abroad. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  with  re¬ 
spect  to  itemizing  and  reporting  the  in¬ 
dividual  expenditures  of  the  various 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  also  commend  my  colleague.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Dawson,  of  the  Second  District 
of  Utah,  for  his  persistence  in  present¬ 
ing  a  similar  amendment.  It  originated 
in  the  House,  and  I  am  glad  it  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  House  and  is  now,  ap¬ 
parently,  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
as  a  part  of  the  mutual-security  bill. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment.  We  in  Congress  have  made  long 
speeches  about  secrecy  in  Government. 
We  have  criticized  the  executive  branch — 
and  rightly  so — concerning  their  exces- 
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sive  secrecy  and  classification  of  records, 
when  such  secrecy  and  classification  are 
not  necessary. 

But  for  many  years  we  have  followed 
the  practice  of  hiding  accounts  of  our 
use  of  counterpart  funds.  I  think  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  certainly  one  which  is  long 
overdue.  It  will  thi'ow  light  on  what  has 
long  been  hidden,  and  will  let  the  press 
and  the  public  know  how  these  funds  are 
being  used. 

The  present  practice  has  been  in  effect 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  but  an 
amendment  such  as  that  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  never  been 
presented  heretofore.  I  think  the 
amendment  will  remove  a  cloud  which 
might  darken  the  integrity  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  every  Member  of  Congress.  I  do 
not  believe  there  has  been  a  great  misuse 
of  the  funds,  but  merely  because  of  se¬ 
crecy  concerning  the  use  of  the  funds, 
many  rumors  have  developed  which 
probably  are  untrue.  If  there  is  nothing 
to  hide,  let  us  open  up  the  accounts  for 
everyone  to  see. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  perfoi-med  a  real  service  in  offering 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  simplified  and  improved  the  amend¬ 
ment  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  As  one  who  has 
traveled  in  Europe  and  used  counterpart 
funds  and  has  worried  about  his  ac¬ 
counts,  I  think  the  amendment  provides 
a  desirable  addition  to  the  method  of 
handling  such  funds,  whether  we  travel 
as  committees  or  as  individuals. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  When  I  traveled,  I 
was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  the  re¬ 
ports  would  not  be  made  public.  I  had 
expected  that  my  expenditures  would  be 
considered  in  the  same  way  as  any  other 
expenditure  which  was  made  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States  when  we 
traveled  for  a  committee.  But  I  found 
later,  very  much  to  my  surprise,  that 
that  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.^  I  joint  with  my  col¬ 
leagues  in  complimenting  the  Senator 
fi’om  Kentucky  for  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  committee  for  accepting 
it.  I  think  it  is  a  long-overdue  correc¬ 
tion  of  a  condition  which  should  have 
been  changed,  as  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  said,  years  ago. 

The  publication  of  these  expenditures 
will  remove  the  cloud  of  suspicion  sur¬ 
rounding  these  expenditures  by  giving 
the  public  the  right  to  examine  the 
accounts. 

Congressional  travel  can  be  justified, 
and  I  am  sure  that  committees  and  in¬ 
dividual  Members  of  Congress  who  make 
bona  fide  trips  will  have  no  objection  to 
the  publication  of  their  accounts. 

I  suppoit  the  amendment,  and  hope 
it  will  be  maintained  in  conference. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  two  amendments  will  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Without  objection,  the  two  amend¬ 
ments  considered  en  bloc  are  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSPffELD.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFffELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
shall  offer  my  remaining  amendments 
together  and  ask  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc.  I  have  made  a  slight  modifica¬ 
tion  in  each  amendment  as  it  is  printed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  four 
amendments,  as  modified,  designated 
5-26-58-L,  6-2-58-C,  6-2-58-E,  and  6-2- 
58-A,  be  considered  en  bloc^that  they  not 
be  read,  but  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments,  as  modified, 
will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Proxmire  are  as  follov/s: 

On  page  35,  line  3,  Immediately  after 
“Sec.  5.”  Insert  "(a) .” 

On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Section  143  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“‘Sec.  143.  Prohibition  against  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia:  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  military  assistance  or 
defense  support  under  this  title  or  any  other 
title  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  after  the  expiration  of  90  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.’  ’’ 

On  page  35,  line  3,  immediately  after 
“Sec.  5.”  Insert  “(a).’’ 

On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  general  provisions  relating  to  mu¬ 
tual  defense  assistance,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

“  ‘Sec.  145.  Prohibition  against  aid  to 
Cuba:  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  military  assistance  or  defense 
support  under  this  title  or  any  other  title 
of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  to  Cuba  after 
the  expiration  of  90  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1958.’  ’’ 

On  page  35.  line  3,  immediately  after 
“Sec.  5.’’  insert  “(a).’’ 

On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13,  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  provisions  relating  to  mu¬ 
tual  defense  assistance,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

“  ‘Sec.  145.  Prohibition  against  aid  to  the 
Dominican  Republic:  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  military  assist¬ 
ance  or  defense  support  under  this  title  or 
any  other  title  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  after  the  ex¬ 


piration  of  90  days  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958.’  ’’ 

On  page  35,  line  3,  Immediately  after 
“Sec.  5.”  Insert  “(a).’’ 

On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13.  in¬ 
sert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Title  I.  chapter  4.  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  provisions  relating  to  mu¬ 
tual  defense  assistance,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

“  ‘Sec.  145.  Prohibition  against  aid  to 
Saudi  Arabia:  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  no  military  assistance  or 
defense  support  under  this  title  or  any  other 
title  of  this  act  shall  be  furnished  to  Saudi 
Arabia  after  the  expiration  of  90  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.’  ’’ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendments,  as  modified,  prohibit  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  or  defense  support  to 
Yugoslavia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  reason  I 
have  offered  the  amendments  can  best  be 
stated  in  two  short  paragraphs  of  a 
speech  delivered  only  last  Saturday 
night  by  a  man  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration,  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson, 
of  Texas. 

This  is  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
said: 

We  have  placed  reliance  upon  dollars  alone 
to  buy  what  cannot  be  bought.  Aid  to  other 
nations  has  never  bought  for  us  what  we 
once  got  free  by  the  exercise  of  inspiration 
and  leadership.  Without  such  inspiration 
and  leadership,  aid  itself  becomes  a  cynical 
and  corroding  gesture,  which  diminishes  the 
self-respect  of  both  the  giver  and  the  re¬ 
ceiver. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Texas  said: 

We  have  preached  freedom  but  patted  the 
foes  of  freedom  on  the  back.  We  have  ac¬ 
corded  our  friendship  to  leaders  of  other 
governments  who  stood  in  those  lands  for 
what  we  oppose  at  home.  We  have  traf¬ 
ficked  in  expediency  and  sold  ourselves  down 
the  river  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  those  words 
are  supported  enthusiastically  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  say  that  we 
would  lose  nothing  by  giving  up  aid  to 
Tito  or  to  the  Dominican  Republic  or  to 
Cuba  or  to  Saudi  Arabia.  I  recognize 
that  possibly  certain  military  advan¬ 
tages — although  I  believe  they  are  limit¬ 
ed — are  to  be  obtained  by  giving  military 
assistance  to  these  countries.  But  in 
comparison  with  the  enormous  loss  of 
moral  prestige  for  our  country,  and  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  this  is  expedi¬ 
ency  in  its  rawest  form,  I  believe  that  my 
duty  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  my 
position  as  a  Senator  require  me  to  op¬ 
pose  assistance  of  this  kindi 

I  should  like  to  state  briefly  that  in  the 
case  of  aid  to  each  of  these  countries,  I 
have  developed  4  criteria  which  I  believe 
are  very  generous:  all  I  ask  is  that  any  of 
these  countries  qualify  for  aid  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  4  criteria  which  I 
am  proposing: 

First,  do6s  aid  to  any  of  them  really 
bulwark  the  free  world  substantially? 

Second,  does  aid  to  any  of  them  en¬ 
courage  individual  freedom? 
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Third,  does  aid  to  any  of  them  really, 
in  the  long  run,  promote  peace? 

Fom’th,  in  the  case  of  aid  to  any  of 
these  countries,  can  it  be  said  that  it 
does  not  entrench  tyranny? 

Mr.  President,  briefly,  let  me  say  that 
in  the  case  of  Yugoslavia,  I  think  even 
an  American  who  is  most  friendly  to 
that  country  must  admit  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  a  monolithic  Communist  dic¬ 
tatorship;  and  in  that  connection,  I 
sti'ess  the  word  “monolithic,”  because 
I  think  there  is  a  distinction  between 
the  dictatorship  in  Yugoslavia  and  the 
dictatorship  in  Poland.  It  is  true  that 
Poland  is  a  commimistic  dictatorship; 
but  in  Poland  there  is  a  breath  of  free¬ 
dom,  because  in  Poland  there  is  a  very 
important  power  which  has  strength 
and  has  made  it  possible  to  encourage 
and  preserve — to  a  limited  extent,  it  is 
true — individual  freedoms.  Of  course,  I 
am  talking  about  the  great  Catholic 
Church.  The  spokesmen  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church,  which  is  a  foe  of  commu¬ 
nism — and  is  a  foe  to  the  death,  I  am 
sure — have  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
favor  the  giving  of  assistance  to  Poland; 
and  I  go  along  with  them,  because  I 
think  their  judgment  and  their  position 
to  judge  are  excellent. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  United 
States  should  give  aid  to  Tito  because  he 
may  become  an  important,  significant 
enemy  of  Soviet  Russia,  and  that  he  can 
become  an  ally  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that 
when  our  Secretary  of  State  testified  on 
this ,  bill  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Corrimittee,  he  stated  that  recently  the 
representative  of  Yugoslavia  has  often 
voted  with  the  representative  of  our 
country  in  the  United  Nations,  I  believe 
that  if  we  consider  the  whole  sweep  of 
the  record  of  Yugoslavia  in  the  United 
Nations,  we  find  that  it  has  not  been 
very  often  that  Yugoslavia  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  United  States  on  the  very 
important  measures  there.  The  last 
truly  important,  or  the  most  important 
one  in  recent  months  and  years,  was 
that  in  regard  to  the  Hungarian  revolu¬ 
tion.  At  first,  Tito  was  hesitant  in  that 
connection;  but  soon  after  the  Soviet 
intervention,  Tito  condemned  the  revo¬ 
lution  as  being  reactionary  and  anti¬ 
communist.  It  is  true  that  at  first 
Yugoslavia  abstained  from  voting  when, 
in  the  United  Nations,  the  vote  was 
taken  on  the  Western  resolution  which 
condemned  the  Soviet  intervention  in 
Hungary.  But  when  the  final  vote  was 
taken  on  the  report  which  laid  bare  to 
the  world  the  Soviet  brutality  and  op¬ 
pression,  the  Yugoslav  representative  in 
the  United  Nations  voted  against  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  report;  and  he  was  the 
only  representative,  other  than  those  of 
the  coimtries  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  disagree  when 
I  say  that  not  only  is  Tito  a  dictator, 
but  he  also  is  one  who,  unlike  Gomulka, 
of  Poland,  brooks  absolutely  no  opposi¬ 
tion,  has  secret  police,  and  has  his  po¬ 
litical  enemies  imprisoned.  There  is  no 
o.uestion  that  Tito  is  a  suppressor  of 
freedom. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

~  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  sympathy,  on  ideological  grounds, 
with  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator^  from  Wisconsin.  I  assume — 
and  I  state  this  in  the  form  of  a  ques¬ 
tion — that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  his  amendment  would  be  the\ 
giving  up  of  the  existing  American  bases 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  is  prepared  to  tell  the  Senate 
that  he  is  willing  to  pay  that  price. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ^ 
think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
entirely  correct.  As  I  understand,  we 
have  missile  bases  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public;  and  we  have  a  naval  base  at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba;  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  we  have  an  airbase,  as  I  understand, 
in  Saudi  Arabia;  and  we  also  have  oil 
advantages  there. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
price  of  principle  has  to  be  paid;  and  I 
say  it  is  a  price.  Indeed,  it  is;  I  recog¬ 
nize  that.  But  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
we  agreed  to  pay  that  kind  of  price. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  words  used  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader, 
namely,  “We  have  preached  freedom,  but 
patted  the  foes  of  freedom  on  the  back,” 
mean  anything,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  excellent  words  mean  that  we 
should  be  willing,  when  there  is  a  price 
to  pay,  to  pay  it.  Obviously,  if  there 
were  no  price  to  pay,  no  conviction  would 
be  required  to  give  up  such  assistance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  honor 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  high 
principle.  I  regret  that,  being  some¬ 
what  of  a  pragmatist,  I  am  not  willing 
to  take  the  same  chances  with  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  America  that  he  is  willing  to  take. 

I  respect  him  for  his  position,  but  I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  my  position  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  I,  too,  recognize  that  we  must  be 
expedient  under  some  circumstances. 
For  example,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
Spain,  Franco  suppresses  freedom,  and 
that  he,  too,  has  his  political  enemies  im¬ 
prisoned.  However,  in  view  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  Spain  occupies  behind  the 
Pyrenees  Mountains,  and  with  Gibraltar 
commanding  the  Mediterranean,  it  seems 
to  me  we  almost  have  to  go  along  with 
aid  to  Spain. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  a  military 
argument  of  the  kind  which  can  be  made 
for  aid  to  Spain  can  also  be  made  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  missile  base  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  the  advantage  we  obtain  by 
maintaining  an  assistance  and  defense 
program  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  may  be  correct  with 
respect  to  aid  to  Cuba.  However,  I  be¬ 


lieve  it  would  be  rather  dangerous  for  us 
to  give  up  the  military  bases  in  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Although  I  have  as  liiuch  distaste  for 
Tito  as  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  has,  I  am  not  willing  to  say  that 
the  United  States  should  not-^make  it 
possible  for  Tito  to  defend  himself  in  the 
event  he  were  attacked  by  Russia.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  with  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  agree  with  my  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin,  that  principle 
should  be  the  controlling  basis  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  enactment  of  legislation 
in  regard  to  the  making  of  international 
determinations  by  our  country. 

Let  me  say  that,  as  I  understand,  the 
purpose  of  our  nailitary  aid  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  our  country  to  give  aid  to 
these  countries  when  they  ^e  in  trouble 
or  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  aid  us 
when  we  are  in  trouble. 

Let  me  ask  how  much  aid  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wisconsin'thinks 
Cuba  could  give  to  the  United  States  if- 
the  United  States  were  in  trouble. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  that  Cuba 
could  give  us  very  little  aid  if  we 
were  in  trouble;  and  I  also  agree  that 
much  of  the  assistance  we  give  to  Cuba  is 
being  used — I  say  this  on  the  basis  of 
testimony  which  has  not  been  success¬ 
fully  challenged — to  kill  Cubans. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Very  well. 

Then  I  should  like  to  ask  the  same 
question  with  respect  to  what  I  shall  re¬ 
fer  to  as  Santo  Domingo,  although 
others  refer  to  it  as  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  In  case  the  United  States  were  in 
serious  trouble,  how  much  aid  could  our 
country  obtain  from  Santo  Domingo? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  an¬ 
swer  is  “None.” 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  How  much  aid  would 
we  get  from  Saudi  Arabia? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  virtually 
none. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  How  much  aid  would 
we  get  from  Mr.  Tito? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  being  the  case, 
why  should  not  principle  prevail  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  determinaiton  as  to  what  manner 
of  people  we  would  like  to  help — those 
who  would  take  care  of  citizens  world¬ 
wide,  or  those  who  would  take  care  of 
only  a  few  within  the  country,  whether 
that  country  be  Santo  Domingo,  Cuba, 
Saudi  Arabia,  or  Tito’s  country? 

-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  deeply  appreciate  his  con¬ 
tribution  in  emphasizing  that  we  can¬ 
not  expect  any  quid  pro  quo,  in  any 
substantial  amount,  in  any  of  these 
cases. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  We  sermonize  to  the 
world  that  we  are  for  the  free  people, 
that  we  ai'e  against  dictators.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  the  people  rise  in  their 
might  and  chase  a  dictator  out  of  their 
country,  as  they  did  in  Colombia,  who 
gives  them  asylum?  The  sermonizer 
gives  the  dictator  asylum.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  right. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

I  have  one  concluding  point  to  make 
with  respect  to  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  The 
fact  is  that  I  am  simply  against  giving 
militaiT  assistance  and  defense  support 
to  Yugoslavia. 

Only  5  months  ago  Tito  told  Ambas¬ 
sador  Riddleberger  that  he  did  not  want 
American  military  defense  support — 
after  we  had  sent  him  more  than  $1 
billion  of  military  equipment  between 
1950  and  1956. 

On  December  6,  1957,  Tito  infonned 
Jmes  W.  Riddleberger,  American  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Yugoslavia,  that  he  wanted 
no  more  American  military  aid.  I  think 
that  the  reason  he  gave  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant.  According  to  the  New  York  Times 
account: 

Marshal  Tito  was  said  to  have  replied  (to 
Ambassador  Riddleberger)  that  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  a  constant  nuisance  to  the  State 
Department  before  Congress,  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  reappraisals  and  public  justifica¬ 
tions  for  the  program  also  were  a  constant 
irritant  to  his  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

That  statement  is  significant  for  two 
rea.sons.  First,  it  shows  Tito’s  im¬ 
patience  with  the  processes  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society,  which  are  necessarily 
open  and  subject  to  review.  Second,  it 
shows  his  concern  about  his  relations 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  which  I  submit  were 
more  important  to  him  than  a  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  military  aid  or  the 
opinion  of  the  freedom  bloc  in  the  world. 

When  Tito  told  the  Ambassador  in 
December  that  he  did  not  want  oiir  aid, 
why  should  not  Congress  w’rite  into  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  a  prohibition 
against  military  assistance  to  Tito? 

In  the  case  of  Cuba,  I  think  the  stir¬ 
ring  words  of  the  majority  leader  are 
extremely  apropros.  Again,  I  think 
Cuba  does  not  qualify  on  any  of  the 
grounds  which  have  been  advanced. 

I  should  like  to  read,  as  quickly  as  I 
can,  a  quotation  from  members  of  the 
Cuban  Congress,  including  the  former 
president  of  the  House  of  Representar 
tives.  Dr.  Lincoln  Rodon,  and  15  or  20 
Congressmen.  The  statement  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  hearings.  The  administra¬ 
tion  had  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  it. 
While  the  administration  maintained  it 
had  been  acting  within  the  law,  it  did 
not  dispute  this  statement  on  the  basis 
of  any  fact.  I  should  like  to  point  this 
out,  in  connection  with  Batista: 

On  March  10,  1952,  82  days  before  the 
scheduled  presidential  elections  in  which  he 
himself  was  a  candidate  supported  by  a 
small  minority,  Pulgenclo  Batista  led  a  mili¬ 
tary  coup,  making  himself  chief  of  state  in 
charge  of  organizing  and  directing  the  ex- 
excutive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  assuming  all  their  functions. 
Following  the  coup,  Batista  suspended  the 
constitution,  prevented  Congress  from  meet¬ 
ing,  actually  shooting  the  capital  building 
when  Congress  tried  to  meet,  prevailed  over 
the  courts,  reorganized  the  army,  navy,  and 
police  forces,  dissolved  the  political  parties, 
and  canceled  the  presidential  elections 
scheduled  for  June  1,  1952. 

Two  and  a  half  years  after  the  coup,  on 
November  1,  1954,  Batista  held  rigged  elec¬ 
tions  in  which  he  was  elected  president. 
The  elections  were  not  only  rigged  but  uni¬ 
lateral.  Batista  being  the  only  candidate. 

All  the  opposition  parties  but  one  ab¬ 
stained,  and  the  one  that  did  not  abstain 


withdrew  a  few  days  before  the  election, 
owing  to  the  violence  and  fraud  used  against 
it.  Even  members  of  the  parties  supporting 
Batista  admitted  publicly  that  there  had 
been  frauds  and  violence  in  the  November 
1954  elections. 

Batista  continues  in  power  and  his  regime 
continues  to  have  the  same  dictatorial  na¬ 
ture  that  it  has  had  from  its  inception.  The 
Constitution  was  nominally  reestablished 
after  the  1954  elections,  but  its  basic  rights 
are  continually  being  suspended  and  martial 
law  declared.  Furthermore,  with  or  without 
martial  law,  Batista  has  violated  all  political 
freedoms  and  human  rights,  imprisoning, 
tortvu-lng,  and  assassinating  his  political  en¬ 
emies  with  utter  Ignorance  of  the  courts. 

I  should  like  to  add  certain  established 
facts,  which  have  not  been  questioned.  I 
am  reading  from  a  memorandum  to  the 
Members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
from  the  Cuban  Congressman  in  exile. 

There  is  at  present  a  widespread  belief  in 
Cuba  that  the  United  States  is  supporting 
Batista’s  ruthless  dictatorship  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  repeatedly  declared  American 
policy  in  favor  of  world  freedom  and  demo¬ 
cracy.  This  belief  is  buttressing  Batista’s 
dictatorship,  prolonging  the  terrible  civil  war 
now  ravaging  the  country  and  seriously  im¬ 
pairing  the  prestige  and  good  will  of  the 
United  States  in  Cuba. 

The  generalized  Cuban  belief  in  the  United 
States  support  to  Batista  is  based  on  the 
following  facts: 

(a)  The  great  zeal  in  the  application  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  against  anti-Batista  exiles  and 
the  unnecessarily  rude  treatment  applied  to 
them  as  shown  by  the  recent  (February  14, 
1958)  handcufling  of  Dr.  Carlos  Prlo  Socar- 
ras,  former  constitutibnal  president  of  Cuba 
deposed  by  Batista; 

(b)  The  public  demonstrations  of  friend¬ 
ship  from  the  United  States  Army  to  the 
Cuban  Army,  as  shown  by  the  bestowal  of 
one  of  the  highest  United  States  military 
decorations  to  the  Chief  of  the  Cuban  Air 
Force  (November  1957)  shortly  after  Colonel 
(now  General)  Tabernilla  had  ordered  and 
led  the  bombardment  and  strafing  of  the 
open  city  of  Cienfuegos  (September  1957) 
and  the  widely  publicized  praise  lavished 
upon  Batista  by  General  Shepherd,  Chairman 
of  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  (De¬ 
cember  1957). 

(c)  ’The  continuous  shipments  of  arms  to 
Batista— 

That  is  what  this  bill  is  all  about — 
supplied  freely  or  almost  freely  under  the 
mutual  defense  assistance  agreement  of 
March  7,  1952,  in  spite  of  the  openly  known 
fact  that  Batista  was  using  these  arms  to 
crush,  and  not  defend,  democracy  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  contradicting  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  agreement  and  of  the  United 
States  acts  which  authorized  it  and  which 
supply  the  funds  with  which  these  ship¬ 
ments  are  financed:  and — 

The  latter  point  was  disputed,  and  I 
think  properly  so,  by  the  administration. 
The  administration  said  it  was  within  the 
law.  I  think  it  was  within  the  law.  The 
administration  did  not  dispute,  however, 
the  fact  that  the  arms  were  sent. 

Finally,  from  the  same  memorandum, 
I  read: 

(d)  The  maintenance  of  a  United  States 
Army  mission  in  Cuba  that  is  giving  the 
Cuban  Army  technical  advice  on  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  current .  warfare  against 
the  Cuban  people,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
article  5  of  the  Army  mission  agreement  of 
August  28,  1951,  clearly  stipulates  that  the 
agreement  •‘will  be  subject  to  cancellation 
at  the  Initiative  of  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Government  of  Cuba,  at  any 
time,  when  any  1  of  the  2  Governments 


finds  Itself  Involved  in  Internal  or  external 
hostilities. 

It  is  true,  as  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out, 
that  there  is  located  in  Cuba  our  naval 
base  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  It  seems  to 
me,  more  important  than  that  naval 
base — and  it  may  be  of  some  signifi¬ 
cance — is  the  fact  that  we  are  yielding 
to  expediency — the  rawest  kind  of  expe¬ 
diency — in  providing  military  assistance 
to  Batista  so  he  can  use  the  military 
assistance  to  crush  the.  Cuban  rebellion. 

The  American  people  were  shocked 
and  disheartened  and  sickened  when  the 
Vice  President  was  treated  so  rudely  in 
Venezuela.  Why?  For  exactly  the  same 
reasons  that  a  few  years  from  now,  when 
Batista  is  deposed  and  the  top  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Government  goes  to 
Cuba,  he  is  going  to  get  the  same  kind 
of  greeting  from  the  Cubans,  because  the 
people  of  Cuba,  like  the  people  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  recognize  we  are  helping  a  dictator 
who  is  opposing  their  freedom. 

I  turn,  as  briefly  as  I  can — and  this 
will  be  very  brief — to  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

I  think  every  Member  of  this  body 
Is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  son  of 
the  dictator,  Trujillo,  has  had  a  notorious 
visit  in  this  country  during  which  he  has 
squandered  money  on  beautiful  Holly¬ 
wood  ladies.  He  has  squandered  an 
amount  of  money  about  equal  to  that  we 
are  spending  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  think  in  all  fairness  it  should  be  said 
it  is  not  the  same  money.  The  money  we 
are  contributing  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  is  money  we  are  using  to  build  up 
our  own  forces  there,  by  and  large. 
There  is  no  possible  way  that  money 
can.be  transferred  to  the  pocket  of  the 
dictator’s  son. 

Nevertheless,  that  is  an  excellent  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  enormous  dictatorial 
power  possessed  by  Trujillo  whose  people, 
in  the  main,  are  very  poor.  Their  educa¬ 
tion  is  deficient.  They  need  to  improve 
their  standard  of  living  very  greatly. 
The  dictator  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  a  son  in  America  squandering  the 
funds  which  the  Republic  happens  to 
have. 

We  have  there  a  long-range  missile 
proving  ground.  That  is  of  some  value; 
there  can  be  no  question  about  that. 
We  cannot  get  something  for  nothing. 
If  we  refuse  to  give  military  assistance  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  we  may  com¬ 
promise  the  long-range  missile  proving 
ground.  I  happen  to  think  that  would 
be  well  worth  while.  I  believe  our  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  would  be  very  greatly 
strengthened  by  this  approach  and  we 
would  be  strengthened  much  mote  than 
could  be  measured  by  any  sacrifice  we 
would  make. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  out¬ 
standing  expert  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  ^uth  American  affairs,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI, 
who  is  very  familiar  with  the  problem, 
has  repeatedly  stated  we  are  greatly 
overemphasizing  military  assistance  to 
South  America.  ’The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  pointed  out  eloquently  that 
one  of  the  great  evils  in  this  procedure 
is  that  we  strengthen  the  position  of 
military  cliques. 
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Mr.  President,  I  turn  to  my  last,  most 
unfortunate  example,  and  that  Is  Saudi 
Arabia.  I  quote  from  a  splendid  speech 
made  February  25,  of  last  year,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TalmadgeI.  The  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  are  as  true  now  as  they 
were  then,  when  the  Senator  stated ; 

To  take  Saudi  Arabia  •  *  *  during  1055 
that  nation  received  from  the  Arabian- Amer¬ 
ican  Oil  Co.  a  total  of  $280  million  in  royal¬ 
ties.  It  was  disbursed  by  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Monetary  Agency  and  Finance  Minister  ap¬ 
pointed  by  and  responsible  solely  to  King  Itan 
Saud. 

Of  that  income.  $36  million  was  spent  on 
defense,  $24  million  to  buy  the  loyalty  of 
savage  Arabian  tribesmen — apparently  a  sort 
of  intramural  “foreign  aid”  program  pattern¬ 
ed  after  the  American  example — and  $10.7 
million  for  health  education  and  social  serv¬ 
ices.  While  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
Arabia  is  99.5  percent.  King  Saud  and  his 
handpicked  governing  officials  have  seen  fit 
to  establish  only  2  high  schools  and  10  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

The  remainder  of  this  fabulous  Arabian  in¬ 
come  went  into  the  royal  bank  account  and 
to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  King  Baud’s  per¬ 
sonal  establishment  of  10,000  wives,  con¬ 
cubines,  slaves,  royal  retainers,  and  body¬ 
guards,  and  his  personal  fleet  of  250  air-con¬ 
ditioned  Cadillacs,  some  of  which  are  gold 
plated. 

The  King’s  approximately  4V4  million  sub¬ 
jects — the  exact  number  being  unknown 
since  no  formal  census  of  them  ever  has  been 
taken — eked  ovit  a  minimum  existence  on  a 
per  capita  income  of  $42  for  the  same  12- 
month  period. 

With  a  little  simple  arithmetic,  it  can  be 
shown  from  these  statistics  that  with  a  single 
grant  King  Saud  could  have  doubled  the  per 
capita  income  of  his  people,  paid  for  the  de¬ 
fense,  tribal  loyalty,  and  health,  education, 
and  welfare  budgetary  items,  and  still  have 
had  $20  million  for  his  personal  pleasure. 

Mr.  President,  only  2  days  ago  the 
New  York  Times  carried  an  article  on 
the  new  Saudi  Arabia.  I  am  sure  many 
Members  of  the  Senate  read  the  article. 
The  headline  was,  ‘‘Saudi  Rule  Seen  In 
Drastic  Shift.” 

If  Senators  read  the  story,  which  had 
a  subhead,  “Constitutional  Monarchy  Is 
Forecast  in  Anticorruption  Move  To 
Preserve  Economy,”  they  found  there 
was  very  little  substance  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy.  There  is  not  one 
word  in  the  article  to  indicate  that  the 
people  of  Saudi  Arabia  are  going  to 
have  personal  freedom,  political  free¬ 
dom,  or  economic  freedom.  There  is 
no  indication  that  there  is  going  to  be 
religious  freedom,  or  that  there  will  be 
an  abolition  of  slavery,  which  prevails 
in  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  Saudi  Arabia  has  one 
of  the '  most  ruthless  dictatorships  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  weak 
government.  That  kind  of  government 
is  bound  to  be  weak,  when  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  people  are 
poor,  sick,  and  illiterate.  That  kind  of 
government  simply  is  not  going  to  last. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  an  airbase  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  can 
greatly  strengthen  our  military  position 
in  that  area  of  the  world,  by  empha¬ 
sizing  aid  to  other  countries  such  as 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  nations  which  are 
stronger  and  which  provide  at  least  a 
modicum  of  personal  freedom,  and  in 


the  cases  of  Turkey  and  Greece  cer¬ 
tainly  a  substantial  amount.  We 
should  aid  countries  which  believe  in 
the  same  principles  we  approve  and 
which  will  be  strong  allies. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  referring  to 
the  stirring  words  with  which  I  opened, 
of  the  great  man  who  is  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  when  he  said, 
Saturday  night: 

We  have  preached  freedom  but  patted  the 
foes  of  freedom  on  the  back.  We  have  ac¬ 
corded  our  friendship  to  leaders  of  other 
governments  who  stood  in  those  lands  for 
what  we  oppose  at  home.  We  have  traf¬ 
ficked  in  expediency  and  sold  oui'selves 
down  the  river  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  it  is  time 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  act  on 
the  basis  of  principle  rather  than  ex¬ 
pediency.  That  is  why  I  offer  these 
amendments  en  bloc,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
searched  in  my  imagination  for  a  title 
for  this  sheaf  of  amendments,  with  the 
utmost  deference  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Wisconsin,  I  would  style 
them,  “How  to  lose  friends  and  be  un¬ 
able  to  influence  people.” 

To  me  it  is  an  amazing  technique 
that  anyone  should  propose  to  recite  in 
the  organic  law  of  United  States  that  a 
given  country  named  specifically  should 
have  no  aid  from  the  United  States 
imder  this  program  90  days  after  the 
bill  becomes  law. 

One  should  never,  never  “Anger”  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  “Anger”  a  country  without  ex¬ 
pecting  to  develop  hostility  and  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  under  this  kind  of  proposal,  thdt 
what  we  are  actually  trying  to  do  is  to 
dcSninate  them,  to  put  pressure  upon 
them,  and  to  modify  their  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  into  the  tind  of  image  we 
would  like.  It  would  be  the  best  weapon 
we  could  give  to  a  country  like  Russia, 
in  my  considered  judgment. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  that  the  aid  these  countries  have 
received  has  not  been  large.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  is  true  with  respect  to  Cuba,  in¬ 
sofar  as  I  can  tell.  'The  report  which 
came  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  which  showed  a  breakdown  of 
the  countries,  indicated  a  modest 
amount  of  military  aid  for  Cuba.  Under 
the  economic  heading  there  was  only 
technical  assistance,  with  no  coopera¬ 
tive  aid,  no  loan,  and  nothing  under 
Public  Law  480. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  about  the  same. 

With  respect  to  Saudi  Arabia,  we  do 
make  some  military  aid  available  for 
training  and  for  technical  assistance, 
but  there  is  no  loan  and  nothing  pro¬ 
vided  under  Public  Law  480  that  I  could 
find. 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  be  a  little 
practical.  We  ought  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  what  is  proposed.  Suppose  such 
a  provision  became  law  on  the  1st  of 
July.  Ninety  days  later  would  be  the 
1st  of  October.  Suppose  a  controversy 
arose  which  would  require  the  fm-nish- 
ing  of  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia  for  defense 
against  some  neighbor  or  some  invading 
force.  Then  what  would  happen?  We 


would  complicate  the  defense  picture  of 
a  country  with  whom  we  are  trying  to 
develop  the  best  of  good  grace  and 
friendship.  We  would  leave  that  coun¬ 
try  high  and  dry,  unless  there  were  some 
other  provision  in  law  under  which  ac¬ 
tion  could  be  taken.  We  could  not  do 
a  thing  without  violating  the  law,  un¬ 
less  the  President  undertook,  in  his 
capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  do 
something. 

I  say  such  a  proposal  is  ill-advised. 
It  is  shortsighted.  Along  with  every¬ 
thing  else,  the  proposal  will  be  an  af¬ 
front  to  people  with  whom  we  have  some 
relationship. 

If  anybody  wanted  to  know  what  our 
interest  is  in  this  area,  he  should  have 
sat  through  the  long  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  respect 
to  the  petroleum  interests  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  companies,  in  which  the  American 
Navy  has  a  terrific  stake.  He'  should 
have  been  there  to  learn  what  our  in¬ 
vestments  are.  He  should  have  gone 
through  some  of  the  difHculties  involved 
in  renegotiating  a  contract  for  the  air 
facilities  in  Saudi  Arabia.  It  took  quite 
some  doing  to  consummate  that  agree¬ 
ment.  The  suggestion  that  we  write  a 
certain  provision  into  the  solemn  law  of 
our  country  would  affront  the  people 
and  the  leaders  of  other  countries.  In¬ 
stead  of  aiding  the  survival  and  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  and  ex¬ 
panding  her  influence  abroad,  it  would 
in  some  areas,  perhaps,  be  a  death  blow. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  Trujillo,  and  I  do 
not  condone  any  of  the  peccadillos  in 
which  members  of  his  family  may  be 
engaged.  However,  I  know  that  the 
Dominican  Republic  is  a  part  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States.  I  know 
that  Cuba  is  a  part  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States.  After  the  rather 
lamentable  adventure  there  of  our  very 
distinguished  'Vice  President,  we  hope,  of 
course,  that  we  can  cure  this  malady  of 
the  spirit  and  set  it  right  again.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it.  We  do  not  make 
a  Christian  by  hitting  him  over  the  head 
with  a  baseball  bat.  That  is  the  type 
of  approach  which  is  involved  in  these 
amendments. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  say 
anything  further  to  show  how  completely 
ill  advised  this  kind  of  approach  is.  If 
we  wanted  to  do  so,  and  if  it  were  a 
commendable  objective,  the  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  delegate  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  authority  to  withhold 
aid  in  certain  cases,  and  then  recite  the 
reasons  and  the  foundation  for  with¬ 
holding  aid.  'We  have  done  that  on  other 
occasions.  That  course  certainly  would 
not  affront  the  people  of  other  nations. 
The  question  could  be  carefully  surveyed. 
But  the  proposal  before  us  involves  lock¬ 
ing  the  door,  no  matter  what  the  circum¬ 
stances  might  be.  The  language  is  ex¬ 
plicit.  Ninety  days  after  the  bill  became 
a  law  there  would  be  no  aid.  In  my 
judgment  that  is  a  terrible  approach, 
indeed. 

I  trust  that  these  amendments  will  be 
voted  down;  and  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  be. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  all  four  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  submitted  by  the  junior 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  eliminate 
further  assistance  of  any  kind  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Cuba,  and  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Saudi  Arabia.  I  shall  address  my 
remarks  to  all  of  these  amendments  be¬ 
cause  the  points  which  I  wish  to  make 
apply  equally  to  each  of  them. 

In  my  opinion,  these  amendments  are 
based  on  two  misconceptions;  first,  that 
the  furnishing  of  aid  to  a  foreign  country 
by  the  United  States  means  that  the 
United  States  approves  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  power  in  that  country.  The 
second  misconception  appears  to  be  that 
if  we  now  suddenly  cut  off  aid  to  certain 
countries,  such  action  will  bring  about 
desirable  changes  in  the  governments  of 
such  countries. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  clear  by  now  that 
the  furnishing  of  aid  to  a  country  does 
not  mean  that  our  Government  approves 
of  its  government.  We  might  agree  that 
we  would  prefer  other  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  four  countries  which  he  has 
mentioned.  I  would  point  out,  however, 
that  thei-e  are  other  countries  in  the 
world  to  which  we  are  giving  aid  which 
have  governments  equally  objectionable. 
We  do  not  give  aid  because  we  like  the 
governments  concerned.  We  give  aid 
because  we  believe  that  we  will  relieve 
distress  and  misery,  and  also  make 
friends  for  our  country. 

Pui'thennore  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendments  offered  would  accomplish 
their  pui-pose.  Cutting  off  all  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  and  Saudi  Arabia  wil  probably 
not  change  the  internal  situation  in  such 
countries.  The  fact  is  that  in  none  of 
these  countries  does  the  proposed  assist¬ 
ance  for  fiscal  year  1959  amount  to  as 
much  as  1  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  such  countries.  United 
States  assistance  to  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Saudi  Ai’abia  has  alwaj'S 
been  small.  Our  aid  to  Yugoslavia  used 
to  be  large  but  is  quite  small  now.  I 
doubt  vei-y  much  that  cutting  off  aid  to 
any  of  these  countries  will  make  any  sub¬ 
stantial  change  in  the  political  situation 
within  the  country. 

Although  they  might  do  just  the  oppo-. 
site,  the  Senator’s  amendments  would 
not  accomplish  their  purpose.  They 
might  well  do  great  harm  in  misunder¬ 
standing  of  United  States  objectives,  not 
only  in  these  four  countries  but  in  other 
countrie,s  as  well.  Amendments  of  this 
kind  play  right  into  Communist  hands. 
Communist  parties  everywhere  allege 
that  United  States  assistance  has  politi¬ 
cal  strings  attached  to  it.  Communist 
agitators  urge  foreign  countries  not  to 
count  oneUnited  States  aid  for  fear  it 
may  be  jerked  away  at  some  untimely 
moment.  Communist  agitators  assert 
that  acceptance  of  United  States  aid 
means  the  mortgaging  of  a  country’s  in¬ 
dependence.  They  charge  us  with  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
countries  which  take  our  aid.  The  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  would,  unfortunately, 
tend  to  give  some  ‘substance  to  these 
Communist  charges. 

If  we  should  suddenly  cut  off  aid  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  such  an  action  would  be 
misunderstood  by  many  of  our  friends 
and  would  be  misrepresented  by  the 
Communists  and  by  other  anti-American 


groups  thi’oughout  the  Middle  East. 
Our  enemies  would  say  that  United 
States  aid  is  only  given  in  order  to  dom¬ 
inate  the  internal  affairs  of  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

If  the  amendments  to  cut  off  all  aid  to 
Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
should  be  successful,  I  would  fear  a  hos¬ 
tile  reaction  in  these  and  other  countries 
in  Latin  America  because  they  all  are 
opposed  to  interference  in  their  domes¬ 
tic  political  affairs  by  an  outside  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  while  I 
share  his  desire  to  see  more  democratic 
forms  of  government  in  the  four  coun¬ 
tries  which  he  has  mentioned,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  this  is  an  unwise  way  to  try  to 
adicomplish  it.  So  I  hope  that  all  foin* 
of  these  amendments  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the 
several  amendments  offered  by  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Prox- 

MIRE I . 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withhold  the  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  have  it  re¬ 
corded  that  I  favor  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Ml’.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for 
that  pui'pose? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

/Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mi’;  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  mygelf  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  I  call  up  my 
amendment  “6-4-58 — O.’’ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  ap¬ 
propriate  place  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

Prohibition  Against  Assistance  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  assistance  under 
this  title  or  any  other  title  of  this  act  shall 
be  furnished  the  Dominican  Republic  after 
the  expiration  of  90  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  the 
request  sufficiently  seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  Senator  from  Delaware  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  ev¬ 
ery  Senator  will  raise  his  hand,  so  that 
we  will  not  have  to  have  another  quo¬ 
rum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  suffi¬ 
ciently  seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  part  of  the  previously 
offered  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  except  that 
it  deals  only  with  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  It  will  take  very  little  time  for 
me  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  It  merely  strikes  out  all 
assistance  in  this  title  or  any  other  title 
so  far  as  aid  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  concerned. 

At  page  14  of  the  committee  report 
we  read  that  $210,000  is  allowed  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  under  so-called 
technical  cooperation.  The  extra 
amount  allowed  for  military  aid  is  a 
classified  figure.  It  does  not  seem  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  support  the  dictator  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  especially  in  view 
of  some  recent  episodes  that  we  have 
witnessed  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members  of  his  family  and  his  boast 
that  he  can  provide  his  son  with  $50,000 
a  month  in  expense  allowance.  At  that 
rate,  the  $210,000  would  last  his  son 
only  about  4  months  in  spending  money. 
Furthermore  the  morality  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  far  below  the  standards  of 
what  we  should  uphold.  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  some  time  ago, 
after  our  Government  had  extended 
economic  aid  to  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  an  American  company  had  to  bribe 
its  way  into  doing  business  in  that 
country.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  case  of  the  Lock  Joint 
Pipe  Co.,  of  Rutledge  Avenue,  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  which  had  bid  on  a  con¬ 
tract  for  work  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  company  was  the  lowest  re¬ 
sponsible  bidder,  and  their  work  was 
satisfactory.  The  responsibility  of  the 
firm  was  not  questioned,  and,  in  fact, 
was  declared  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
company  was  told  it  could  have  the 
contract  if  it  would  add,  in  one  instance, 
a  half  million  dollars,  which  would  be 
paid  over  in  cash  to  the  agent  of  Tru¬ 
jillo  and,  in  another  instance,  if  it  added 
$200,000  to  the  contract,  also  to  be  paid 
to  Trujillo.  Altogether,  every  time  the 
company  got  a  contract,  it  had  to  add  a 
little  more  to  the  contract  figure,  as  a 
kickback  for  Trujillo  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  order  for  the  company  to  do 
the  work  in  that  country.  I  do  not 
know  whether  those  contracts  were  paid 
with  money  our  Government  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the 
way  of  economic  aid  or  not,  but  we  were 
giving  economic  aid  to  the  cpuntry  at 
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the  time  when  this  American  company 
had  to  bribe  its  way  in  there  in  order 
to  do  business. 

I  criticized  both  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  demanding 
the  kickbacks  and  also  the  company  for 
agreeing  to  make  the  payments. 

The  principle  of  bribes  is  indefensible 
under  any  circumstances  and  cannot  be 
condoned. 

Altogether,  according  to  the  testimony, 
which  has  not  been  denied,  $1,800,000 
went  to  Trujillo  and  his  associates  in 
this  way,  so  that  the  company  could  do 
business  in  that  country. 

Certainly  no  country  which  will  hold 
up  the  United  States  Government  or  a 
United  States  citizen  for  doing  business, 
and  collect  blackmail  and  bribes,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  1  dime  in  aid.  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  Congress  doing  other  than  ac¬ 
cepting  my  amendment  and  striking  out 
this  amount  in  the  bill  entirely. 

Mi-,  bush.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  very  heartily  for  bringing 
up  his  amendment.  I  intend  to  support 
it.  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  certainly  commend  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  splendid 
report  which  it  made  in  connection  with 
the  bill.  I  am  in  general  support  of  the 
committee’s  position  all  the  way  through. 
However  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Del¬ 
aware  has  selected  one  situation  which 
deserves  special  consideration.  The 
sensibilities  of  the  American  people  have 
been  rather  badly  shaken  by  events 
which  the  Senator  has  mentioned  in  his 
remarks,  and  I  join  with  him  in  hoping 
that  the  amendment  may  have  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CUR'nS.  With  whom  were  the 
contracts  made? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  contracts  were 
made  with  the  Dominican  Republic  on 
behalf  of  the  Lock  Joint  Pipe  Co.  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  For  example  after  the  bids 
had  been  submitted  and  approved,  the 
company  was  instructed  to  add  $100,000 
in  one  instance  and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  another  instance,  altogether  the 
kickbacks  or  bribes  agreed  upon 
amounted  to  $1,800,000  on  three  con¬ 
tracts.  The  understanding  was  that  the 
money  was  to  be  paid  to  the  agent  of 
Trujillo  for  the  benefit  of  the  Generalis¬ 
simo  and  his  associates. 

This  Government  is  certainly  not  en¬ 
titled  to  any  aid  from  the  American  tax¬ 
payers.  Certainly  we  are  not  going  to 
tax  American  citizens  to  support  the  son 
of  this  dictator  on  a  $50,000  per  month 
expense  allowance. 

Let  him  put  his  son  to  work  and  use 
the  money  to  support  his  own  people  in¬ 
stead  of  asking  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  underwrite  his  extravagance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Were  they  contracts 
with  the  Government? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes;  contracts  with 
either  the  Dominican  Government  or  a 
subdivision  of  the  Government  itself.  I 


shall  incorporate  in  the  Record  the  com¬ 
plete  statement  I  made  at  the  time  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this 
situation. 

I  may  say  that  we  in  the  committee 
were  somewhat  shocked  to  learn  that, 
under  existing  law,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  had  ruled  that  it  would  have 
to  allow  as  legitimate  tax  deductions,  as 
normal  expenses  of  doing  business,  the 
kickbacks  or  bribes  which  were  being 
paid. 

The  Finance  Committee  has  approved 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  which  provides 
that  these  items  shall  not  be  recognized 
as  deductible  items.  I  think  the  loop¬ 
hole  v/ill  be  plugged  to  that  extent.  But 
certainly  a  government  which  holds  up 
American  businessmen  or  holds  up  the 
United  States  Government  is  not  entitled 
to  aid. 

In  one  particular  case,  the  Lockjoint 
Pipe  Co.  submitted  a  proposed  bid  of 
$11,775,000  for  a  certain  contract.  A 
representative  of  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Mr.  William  Rogers — a  British 
subject,  by  the  way — who  at  that  time 
was  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Aqueducts 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  advised  the 
company  that  their  bid  was  acceptable 
provided  that  they  included  in  the  figure 
an  additional  $100,000  which  was  to  be 
paid  over  to  him.  Accordingly,  the  figure 
was  revised  to  $11,875,000. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Rogers  stated 
that  their  bid  as  revised  was  acceptable, 
but  instructed  the  company  to  add  an¬ 
other  $600,000  to  the  bid,  bringing  the 
total  to  $12,475,000,  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  additional  $800,000  was  also 
to  be  rebated  to  Mr.  Rogers,  who  said 
that  the  additional  item  was  being  col¬ 
lected  for  the  benefit'  of  the  dictatorship 
and  that  $500,000  of  this  amount  was 
being  paid  over  for  the  generalissimo. 
This  left  Mr.  Rogers’  take  on  this  con¬ 
tract  $200,000. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  a  legitimate  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  hiring  of  attorneys  for 
representation  before  the  government. 
These  are  kickbacks  which  were  added 
to  the  amount  of  the  contract,  with  the 
understanding  that  those  amounts  would 
be  paid  in  cash  to  the  dictatorship  or  the 
Generalissimo. 

Knowing  the  record  of  the  General¬ 
issimo  and  of  the  government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  I  think  this  item 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  CHA'VEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  If,  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  stated,  things  of  the  nature 
he  has  related  can  be  done  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  business  house,  imagine  what  can  be 
done  to  anyone  else  who  wants  to  do 
business  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Not  only  that;  I  still  insist  that  mor¬ 
ality  and  principle  should  prevail.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  to  assist  us  one  iota  in  the  protection 
of  our  security.  Even  if  we  did,  I  would 
not  compromise  American  freedom, 
American  principle,  and  American  polit¬ 
ical  morality  for  the  sake  of  whatever 
help  the  Dominican  Republic  can  give 
us. 

'The  son  of  the  President  of  the  Domi¬ 
nican  Republic  is  evidently  being  trained 


by  American  oflBcers  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  to  be  a  Dominican  officer. 

Whom  are  they  going  to  fight,  unless  it 
is  the  very  people  of  their  own  country? 
They  are  not  going  into  Cuba;  they  are 
not  going  into  South  America;  they 
could  not  even  go  to  Puerto  Rico.  But 
we  are  training  the  son  of  the  man  about 
whom  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
speaking — in  order  to  do  what?  To  pre¬ 
pare  himself  mihtarily  to  fight  anyone 
who  might  dare  to  contest  his  authority. 
We  should  return  to  the  freedom  we  love 
and  brag  about,  sermonize  about,  and 
tell  the  world  about.  I  hope  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  will  prevail. 

But  I  assure  him  of  one  thing.  Even 
if  it  does  not,  even  if  the  provision  in  the 
bill  prevails,  Ti’ujillo  will  still  have  to 
get  the  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  statement.  I 
agree  with  him  fully  that  if  American 
foreign  policy  today,  so  far  as  our  de¬ 
fense  is  concerned,  is  so  shaky  that  we 
must  depend  upon  governments  of  such 
low  moral  standards,  then  our  defense 
is  in  far  worse  shape  than  any  of  us 
recognize  or  are  willing  to  admit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  statement  concern¬ 
ing  the  experience  of  the  Lockjoint  Pipe 
Company  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Williams 

On  July  23,  1957,  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  Treasury  Department  rul¬ 
ing  wherein  American  corporations  in  com¬ 
puting  their  income-tax  returns  were  being 
permitted  to  deduct  as  legitimate  business 
expenses  the  payments  of  bribes  or  kick¬ 
backs  to  officials  or  employees  of  foreign 
governments  when  doing  business  in  their 
countries. 

The  particular  case  which  was  called  to 
my  attention  to  illustrate  this  practice  is 
as  follows: 

The  Lockjoint  Pipe  Co.,  150  Rutledge 
Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  had  bid  on  sev¬ 
eral  contracts  for  construction  work  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Their  bids  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  satisfactory  and  the  company  was 
approved  for  the  work;  however,  before  being 
awarded  the  contracts  they  were  requested 
to  and  acquiesced  in  the  payment  of  bribes 
or  kickbacks  to  officials  of  that  government 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  approximately 
$1,800,000. 

These  bribes  or  kickbacks  were  added  to 
the  original  bids  submitted,  and  presumably 
upon  being  paid  by  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  for  the  work,  the  company  converted  this 
extra  payment  into  cash  and  turned  it  over 
to  an'  agent  for  distribution  to  the  officials. 
All  of  these  kickbacks  or  bribes  were  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  form  of  cash  with 
the  exception  of  1  check  for  $100,000  which 
was  paid  to  him  in  New  York  City. 

For  example,  in  one  instance  the  Lock- 
joint  Pipe  Co.  submitted  a  proposed  bid  of 
$11,775,000  for  a  certain  contract.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mr. 
William  Rogers  (a  British  subject)  who  at 
that  time  was  chief  of  the  division  of  aque¬ 
ducts  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  advised 
the  company  that  their  bid  was  acceptable 
provided  that  they  Include  in  the  jigure  an 
additional  $100,000  which  was  to  be  paid  over 
to  him.  Accordingly  the  figure  was  revised 
to  $11,875,000. 

Shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Rogers  stated  that 
their  bid  as  revised  was  accpetable  but  In- 
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structed  the  company  to  add  another  $600,- 
000  to  the  bid,  bringing  the  total  to  $12,475,- 
000,  with  the  understanding  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  $600,000  was  also  to  be  rebated  to  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  said  that  the  additional  Item 
was  being  collected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dictatorship  and  that  $500,000  of  this 
amount  was  being  paid  over  for  the  General¬ 
issimo.  This  left  Mr.  Rogers’  take  on  this 
contract  $200,000. 

Altogether,  during  the  life  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  contract  a  total  of  $700,000  was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  kickbacks  and  bribes  over  the 
4-year  period  1949  to  1952. 

In  1951  the  company  was  advised  that  fur¬ 
ther  installations  were  contemplated  by  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  this  time  the  com¬ 
pany  offered  to  do  the  work  for  $5,920,000 
but  again  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  same 
Mr.  Rogers  they  revised  their  contract  price 
to  $6,030,000  with  tl*e  understanding  that 
the  additional  $110,000  was  to  be  collected 
and  paid  over  to  Mr.  Rogers.  Presumably 
after  Mr.  Rogers  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Generalissimo  he  returned  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  instructed  them  to  add  another 
$250,000  which  he  described  as  being  for 
Trujillo. 

This  brought  the  revised  contract  price 
to  $6,280,000,  with  the  bid  including  $360,000 
for  kickbacks. 

Later  additional  work  on  the  project  was 
proposed,  and  the  contract  was  extended. 
The  company’s  bid  on  this  extension  was 
$7,162,000,  and  this  time  they  were  in¬ 
structed  to  include  2  additional  amounts: 
(1)  $500,000,  and  (2)  $150,000;  bringing 
the  revised  bid  to  $7,812,000,  again  with 
the  understanding  that  the  $660,000  would 
be  used  as  kickbacks  to  officials  of  the  dic¬ 
tatorship.  Mr.  Rogers  told  the  company 
t^at  this  $650,000  was  to  be  distributed 
$500,000  for  the  chief,  $100,000  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  $50,000  for  special  purposes. 

The  payment  of  $1,710,000  in  kickbacks 
and  bribes  was  apparently  made  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  which  added  to  another 
$100,000  paid  to  Mr.  Rogers  in  New  York 
City  in  1952  brought  the  total  paid  by  the 
company  in  bribes  or  kickbacks  to  officials 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  $1,810,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  United 
States  Government  allowed  all  of  these  kick- 
backs  and  bribes  as  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses,  and  thereby  deductible 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes,  with  the 
exception  of  one  payment  of  $100,000  to 
Mr.  Rogers  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
disallowance  of  this  item  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  bribery,  even  in  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  among  private  persons,  is  unlawful 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  United  States  Government  reasoned 
that  the  payment  of  $i00,000  to  Mr.  Rogers 
in  New  York  in  1952  violated  that  law  and 
to  allow  a  deduction  for  that  payment  would 
frustrate  the  policy  of  that  State  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  its  laws. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that 
the  payment  of  a  bribe  or  kickback  under 
any  circumstances  is  wrong  and  that  under 
no  circumstances  can  its  recognition  as  a 
legitimate  expense  of  doing  business  be 
justified. 

The  actual  distribution  of  the  bribes  and 
kickbacks  as  recognized  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  as  having  been  paid  by  this  com¬ 
pany  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  his  own  personal 
use  and  for  distribution  to  the  dictatorship 


is  as  follows:  " 

1st  contract: 

1949  .  $436,  000 

1950  . . . .  136,000 

1951  _ _  28,000 

1952  _ _  100,  000 


Total . .  700,  000 


2d  contract  and  extension; 


1951  _  $275, 000 

1952  . . . .  544,  000 

1953  - 121,000 

1954  _  148,  000 

1955  .  21,000 


Total . . .  1, 109,  000 


Unquestionably  the  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  American  corporations  doing  business 
abroad  would  refuse  to  cooperate  in  such 
holdup  practices  even  if  the  demands  were 
made  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  as  in  the  instance  outlined 
here,  the  situation  does  exist  in  which  this 
practice  has  been  followed,  and  we  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  as  the  courts  place  interpretation 
upon  the  existing  law  such  payments,  either 
as  kickbacks  or  bribes,  can  be  deducted  for 
income  tax  purposes  as  ordinary  and  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  doing  business. 

Therefore,  the  burden  now  comes  back 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  to  support  the  necessary  corrective 
legislation,  thereby  definitely  both  rejecting 
the  principle  and  correcting  the  law. 

All  of  the  above  referred  to  amounts  were 
allowed  by  the  Treasury  Department  as  “or¬ 
dinary  and  necessary”  business  expenses  and 
thereby  deductible  for  Income  tax  purposes. 

In  the  Treasury  Department’s  letter,  as 
incorporated  in  the  Record  on  July  23,  1957, 
they  stated: 

“Where  *  •  *  it  is  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  itself  which  demands  or  acquiesces  in 
the  payment,  so  that  legal  recourse  is  not 
available  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  operation 
of  his  legal  business,  the  Service  would  find 
it  difficult  to  sustain  the  position  that  the 
expenses  were  not  ordinary  and  necessary 
to  the  taxpayer’s  business.” 

In  subsequent  conversations  with  the  De¬ 
partment  and  with  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Inernal  Revenue  Taxation  it 
has  been  agreed  that  in  order  to  stop  this 
practice  additional  legislation  is  required. 

I  am  therefore  today  introducing  an 
amendment  to  H.  R.  8381,  the  purpose  of 
which  amendment  is  to  prohibit  the  allow¬ 
ance  as  legitimate  business  deductions  the 
payment  of  any  bribe  or  kickback  to  officials 
or  employees  of  foreign  governments.  There 
is  already  a  law  which  prohibits  such  al¬ 
lowances  on  bribes  or  kickbacks  paid  to 
anyone  within  our  country. 

To  recognize  these  bribes  or  kickbacks  as 
legitimate  business  deductions  under  the 
guise  of  “ordinary  and  necessary”  business 
expenses  is  in  effect  to  condone  the  practice. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  I  shall  urge  the  prompt  adoption 
and  acceptance  of  this  amendment  by  the 
Congress.  Certainly  our  Government  cannot 
afford  to  be  on  record  as  recognizing  under 
any  circumstances  the  legitimacy  or  the 
propriety  of  an  American  corporation  or  in¬ 
dividual  bribing  an  official  or  employee  of  a 
foreign  government  when  soliciting  con¬ 
tracts  with  that  country. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  officials  referred  to  as  having 
received  the  bribes  or  kickbacks  have  upon 
Inquiry  denied  the  payments;  however,  com¬ 
pany  officials  insist  that  the  payments  were 
made  and  describe  them  as  being  for  the 
officials  as  outlined. 

This  contradiction  further  emphasizes  my 
contention  that  tmder  no  circumstances 
should  the  United  States  Government  ever 
recognize  or  condone  the  payment  of  bribes 
since  obviously  even  if  the  moral  character 
of  the  transaction  were  ignored,  no  company 
or  individual  can  certify  or  prove  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  cash  bribes.  No  one  would  be  fool 
enough  to  give  receipts  for  bribery. 

Certainly  to  say  the  least  the  allowance 
of  such  cash  bribes  as  legitimate  business 
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expenses  for  Income  tax  purposes  Is  a  far 
cry  from  the  recent  Treasury  announcement 
demanding  from  the  average  taxpayer  a 
complete  itemized  breakdown  of  every  ex¬ 
pense  Item. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  appeal  of  this  amend¬ 
ment,  but  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  if  it  involves  any  funds  in  the  mill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Other  than  the  in¬ 
cident  he  was  reciting  concerning  the 
Long  Joint  Pipe  Co. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
I  could  not  say  “no”  and  be  definite  about 
it,  because,  as  I  stated  before,  I  do  not 
know  whether  these  contracts  have  been 
fully  completed  or  not,  or  whether  they 
have  all  been  paid  for  or  not.  If  not 
some  of  these  funds  could  be  involved 
in  the  payment  of  these  contracts. 

As  I  said  in  my  earlier  statement,  I 
could  not  say  that  one  dime  of  American 
money  in  foreign  aid  was  used  to  pay  for 
the  contracts. 

I  did  say  that  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  was  getting  foreign 
aid  at  the  time  the  contracts  were  in 
operation.  Whether  they  will  be  paid  for 
by  a  part  of  this  money,  I  do  not  know. 
On  the  other  hand  I  do  not  know  that 
it  will  not  be  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
nub  of  the  case  is  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
troversy  between  a  private  American 
fii’m  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
There  is  an  allegation  of  an  immoral 
contract  in  the  form  of  kickbacks. 
They  involve  no  public  money.  They 
do  not  involve  money  authorized  in  the 
bill.  So  one  must  assume  that  what  is 
contemplated  here  is  a  kind  of  discipli- 
naiy  action. 

Allegations  have  been  made,  but  I 
have  seen  no  documentation  of  them. 
My  understanding  is  that  there  have 
been  no  representations  of  any  kind  in 
this  matter  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Now  we  are  asked 
to  discipline  a  country  which  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization  of  American 
states  by  saying  to  them,  in  effect,  “You 
have  dealt  unkindly,  it  is  alleged;  you 
have  dealt  unfairly,  it  is  alleged;  you 
have  dealt  immorally,  it  is  alleged,  with 
an  American  firm.  Therefore,  the 
United  States  Government  will  deny  you 
any  aid  under  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.” 

That  would  be  an  impi’udent  course. 
It  would  be  an  unwise  course.  Grant¬ 
ing  everything  which  has  been  said,  my 
understanding  is  that  we  have  a  missile 
track  base  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  this  age  of  infection  and  fever  and 
contagion,  shall  we  put  ourselves  in  a 
position,  without  admitting  for  one 
moment  that  we  are  right  and  they  are 
wrong,  or  vice  versa,  of  having  them  say 
to  us,  “Look.  •  If  that  is  the  way  you 
feel,  pick  up  your  marbles  and  go 
home”? 

It  may  be  that  the  case  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  makes  is  ex¬ 
actly  correct;  but  what  he  proposed  is 
not  the  way  to  handle  it.  There  should 
be  conferred  upon  the  President,  in  his 
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capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
authority  to  withhold  aid  under  circum¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  if,  after  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation  and  a  full  disclosvu’e,  he  feels 
that  aid  ought  to  be  denied. 

But  to  select  one  country  out  of  some 
80  and  to  put  the  finger  on  it,  either 
because  of  the  President’s  son’s  pecca¬ 
dilloes,  or  because  of  a  reasonably  cele¬ 
brated  lady  of  fame  in  Hollywood  and 
elsewhere,  this  is  not  the  place,  this  is 
not  the  time,  and  this  is  not  the  way 
to  act.  All  we  would  get  out  of  this  kind 
of  approach  would  be  the  bitter  fruit  of 
hostility,  which  could  become  contagious 
and  spread  itself  to  other  countries. 

If  we  had  had  a  similar  attitude  here¬ 
tofore,  when  the  expropriation  of  some 
of  our  properties  was  threatened,  we 
should  have  rushed  in  with  a  bill  and, 
by  fiat  of  law,  said,  “No  aid  of  any  kind. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  we  will  cut 
off  our  economic  and  military-defense 
relationships  with  you.’’  It  would  not 
have  been  long  before  Congress  would 
have  had  much  of  its  time  preempted  in 
running  down  cases  of  that  kind  and 
then  submitting  amendments  of  a  dis¬ 
ciplinary  nature  which  could  bode  no 
good  for  the  country. 

I  hope  this  course  will  not  be  pursued, 
and  that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Delaware. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  amendment 
on  the  same  subject  submitted  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Assistance  under  the  mutual-security 
program  to  the  Dominican  Republic  is 
one  of  several  instances  in  which  the 
United  States  furnishes  assistance  to 
countries  which  have  governments  not 
completely  satisfactory  to  us. 

It  may  be  asked:  How  are  United 
States’  interests  served  by  giving  mili- 
taiT  and  technical  assistance  in  small 
amounts  to  the  Dominican  Republic?  I 
reply  that  technical  assistance,  mainly  in 
the  field  of  education,  helps  to  lay  in  that 
country  the  foundation  for  evolution  to¬ 
ward  a  more  democratic  system.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  Dominican  Republic  makes  a 
contribution  to  the  defense  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  and,  in  addition,  per¬ 
mits  the  United  States  to  have  on  Do¬ 
minican  territory  an  important  guided- 
missile  tracking  station.  Third,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  has  always  been 
strongly  anti-Communist,  and  has  given 
support  to  United  States  policies  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  other  interna¬ 
tional  oi’ganizations. 

The  United  States’  programs  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
small,  but  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  believes  that  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  have  been  worth  while. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  only  a  few  moments. 

I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  stated  that  even  if  this  matter  had 
been  fully  documented,  he  would  take 
the  same  position.  I  am  sure  he  would. 


However,  let  me  say  it  has  been  docu¬ 
mented,  and  has  been  investigated  by  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  has  been  reported  to  a  congressional 
committee;  and  what  I  have  been  say¬ 
ing  as  to  the  payments  of  these  bribes 
or  the  morality  of  this  country  has  been 
confii-med  by  representatives  of  our  own 
Government. 

So  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I  was  not 
presenting  something  which  was  not  fully 
documented. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  correct.  But 
the  matter  did  not  go  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  nothing  re¬ 
garding  it  was  produced  there.  But  the 
matter  did  come  before  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee:  and  I  understand  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  is  being  developed  there  in  regard 
to  the  so-called  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  I  prefer  to  have  some 
member  of  the  committee  state  the  facts 
in  that  connection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  stated  that  a 
congressional  committee  is  taking  ac¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  And  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  has  also  called 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  I  also  recall  that  he  made 
a  speech  on  the  matter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  fur¬ 
ther  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  inquired  whether 
the  matter  had  ever  been  presented  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
the  information  I  have  received  is  that 
it  has  not  been  presented  there. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  merely  stated  what 
I  understood  and  I  think  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  discussed  this 
with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  President,  public 
funds  are  involved,  because  under  the 
Department’s  ruling,  the  $1,800,000  was 
allowed  as  a  legitimate  business  expense, 
and  thereby  it  became  the  subject  of  a 
tax  deduction.  Inasmuch  as  the  com¬ 
pany  was  in  the  52  percent  tax  bracket, 
half  of  that  amount,  or  $900,000,  was,  by 
indirection  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  wished  to  clear  up  that  point,  so 
there  could  be  no  question  as  to  whether 
I  knew  what  I  was  speaking  about. 

My  contention  is  that  if  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  dependent 
upon  a  government  of  that  character, 
then  I  believe  it  time  for  us  to  reevaluate 
the  entire  situation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
item  should  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent 'to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on 
my  amendment  an  editorial  appearing 
yesterday  in  the  Journal  Every  Evening 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  entitled  “Still  a 
Mystei-y.”  This  editorial  emphasizes  the 
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low  moral  standards  of  the  Trujillo  dic¬ 
tatorship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows : 

Still  a  Mystery 

The  disappearance  in  December  1956  of  Dr. 
Jesus  de  Galindez,  Basque  scholar,  remains 
an  unsolved  international  mystery.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  he  vanished  from  the 
streets  of  New  York  just  after  completing  a 
study  for  Columbia  University  entitled  “The 
Era  of  Trujillo,”  a  harsh  indictment  of  the 
dictatorship  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Since  then,  many  scraps  of  evidence  have 
turned  up  in  support  of  the  theory  that 
Galindez  was  kidnapped,  taken  to  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  and  there  assassinated. 
The  death  in  Santo  Domingo  of  two  per¬ 
sons  allegedly  associatfed  with  these  events 
has  done  nothing  to  diminish  suspicions. 

Ten  months  ago  Trujillo  hired  a  liberal 
New  York  attorney,  Morris  L.  Ernst,  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  case  for  him.  Despite  charges 
that  the  report  would  be  a  whitewash.  Ernst 
had  a  good  reputation  for  integrity.  His 
report,  now  made  public,  says  in  effect  that 
it  has  not  been  proved  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Trujillo  regime  had  any  hand 
in  Galindez’  disappearance. 

We  can  accept  that,  while  retaining  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  Santo  Domingo  was 
not  implicated.  Mr.  Ernst  even  points  out 
that  Galindez  may  be  still  alive,  which  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  one  of  the  possibilities  in  any  un¬ 
explained  disappearance. 

Well,  Trujillo  has  got  his  money’s  worth, 
we  guess.  But  the  two-way  doubts  that  re¬ 
main  are  not  likely  to  be  resolved  by  any¬ 
thing  short  of  proof  of  what  did  happen  to 
Galindez.  Maybe  Trujillo  should  have  hired 
himself  a  private  eye  and  not  a  lawyer. 

Meanwhile,  most  people  in  this  country 
have  little  sympathy  for  Latin  American 
dictatorships,  as  Vice  President  Nixon  re¬ 
cently  remarked.  And  it  is  an  interesting 
sidelight  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  generalis¬ 
simo’s  reactions  to  criticism  that  the  con¬ 
trolled  Dominican  radio  should  have  com¬ 
mented  on  the  Nixon  remark  in  this  absurd 
fashion: 

“We  are  not  certain,  though  it  seems  logi¬ 
cal,  that  Nixon  was  alluding  to  the  pathetic 
case  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  to  the  dictatorship 
exercised  over  that  unfortunate  land  by  Gov. 
Luis  Muhoz-Marin.” 

Well,  now.  Nobody  has  written  a  book 
charging  that  a  brutal  dictatorship  exists  in 
Puerto  Rico,  and  no  author  of  a  book  on 
Puerto  Rico  has  disappeared  from  the  heart 
of  New  York.  Puerto  Rico,  though  autono¬ 
mous  in  domestic  matters,  is  American  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  president  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
chosen  in  a  free  election,  wears  no  uniform, 
and  needs  no  army  or  vast  security  appa¬ 
ratus  to  keep  him  in  power.  It  wasn’t  Puerto 
Rico  that  Nixon  means,  as  Trujillo  knows 
perfectly  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  lettered  “O,”  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  agreeing  to  this  amendment, 
I  wish  to  support  the  position  taken  by 
the  committee  headed  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green]. 

Although  the  matter  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  presented 
to  the  Senate  is  not  one  which  we  con¬ 
done,  and  certainly  I  do  not  condone  it, 
nevertheless  I  feel  that  the  action 
which  has  been  taken  and  which  I  trust 
will  be  taken  by  the  Senate  Finance 
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Committee  in  regard  to  this  matter  will 
take  care  of  it. 

As  is  well  known  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  looked  into  the  mat¬ 
ter,  I  believe  it  would  be  unfortunate  for 
us  to  single  out  this  one  country  at  this 
time,  even  though  I  certainly  do  not 
condone  the  actions  of  the  rulers  of  the 
country  or  those  connected  with  it. 

But  I  believe  that,  in  connection  with 
the  position  of  the  Senate  on  foreign 
relations  matters,  we  should  leave  this 
matter  to  our  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  should  not  single  out  this 
one  nation  at  this  time;  because,  as 
everyone  knows,  in  other  nations  the- 
same  situation  prevails. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  that  all  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  can  do  is  stop  the 
charging  of  this  item  as  a  legitimate 
business  expense.  The  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  has  no  authority  to  go  beyond 
that. 

Our  committee  has  no  authority  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  now  before  us.  The  Senate,  itself, 
must  make  this  decision.  By  our  vote 
we  can  stop  this  aid  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  we  can  give  it  our  stamp  of 
approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI.  ^ 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  lettered  “O,”  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams!  for  himself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire!  . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin! ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Jordan!,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr!,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan!,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray!,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney!,  are  absent  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett!, 
the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives 
and  Mr.  Javtts!  ,  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel!  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 


Tire  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senators  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lancer  and  Mr.  Young!  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith!  are  de¬ 
tained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives  and  Mr. 
Javits!  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey  [Mr.  Smith!  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Barrett!  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  “nay.’-’ 

The  result  was  announced — 33  yeas, 
46  nays,  as  follows; 

YEAS— 33 


Allott 

Curtis 

Malone 

Anderson 

Douglas 

Morse 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Pas  tore 

Bible 

Frear 

Potter 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Butler 

Gore 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Hill 

Symington 

Carroll 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Chavez 

Jackson 

Watkins 

Church 

Jenner 

Williams 

Clark 

Magnuson 

NAYS— 46 

Yarborough 

Aiken 

lllckenlooper 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hoblltzell 

Neuberger 

Brlcker 

Holland 

Payne 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Revercomb 

Carlson 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kefauver 

Saltonstall 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Eastland 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Flanders 

Martin,  Iowa 

Thye 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Wiley 

Green 

Monroney 

Hennings 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 

17 

Barrett 

Jordan 

Murray 

Cotton 

Kerr 

O’Mahoney 

Ervin 

Danger 

Schoeppel 

Hayden 

Long 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Ives 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

Javits 

McClellan 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  for  himself  and  Mr.  Proxmire  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  “5-28-58 — B” 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  w'ill  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  58, 
beginning  with  line  21,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  down  through  line  24  on 
page  59. 

On  page  59,  line  25,  strike  out  “(j)” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(i) .” 

On  page  60,  line  4,  strike  out  “(k)  ”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “  (j) .” 

On  page  60,  line  16,  strike  out  “(1)” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(k).” 

On  page  61,  line  16,  strike  out  “(m)” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(1).” 

On  page  61,  line  23,  strike  out  “(n)” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(m) .” 

On  page  62,  line  11,  strike  out  “(o)” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(n).” 

Mr.  KNO'WLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  amendment  I  ask  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  be  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  the  so-called  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Battle  Act  is  a  radical  depar¬ 
ture  from  existing  law  and  existing  policy 
regarding  the  granting  of  United  States 
aid  to  Communist-dominated  countries. 

At  present,  the  Battle  Act  provides  that 
United  States  policy  is  to  apply  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  shipping  certain  items  to  any 
nation,  or  group  of  nations,  threatening 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  in¬ 
cluding  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  all  countries 
dominated  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  United  States  embargo,  by  law, 
applies  on  the  shipment  of  the  following 
items  to  such  countries:  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  implements  of  war,  atomic  energy 
materials,  petroleum,  transportation  ma¬ 
terials  of  strategic  value,  items  of  pri¬ 
mary  strategic  significance  used  in  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war. 

Further,  present  law  sets  forth  the  pol¬ 
icy  that  no  United  States  military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  financial  assistance  shall  be 
supplied  to  any  nation  unless  that  na¬ 
tion — ^like  the  United  States — applies  an 
embargo  on  such  shipments  to  nations 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  all 
countries  under  its  domination.  In  fact, 
the  law — section  103  (b) — specifically 
provides  for  termination  of  United  States 
aid  to  any  nation  which  knowingly  per¬ 
mits  shipment  of  a  United  States  embar¬ 
goed  item  to  any  nation  threatening  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  existing  law  is  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  giving  of  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  to  any  country 
which  ships  to  the  Soviet  Union  any 
item  on  the  Administrator’s  embargo 
list. 

A  further  effect  of  existing  law  is  to 
prohibit  the  giving  of  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  to  any  country 
shipping  to  a  Soviet-dominated  country 
any  item  on  the  Administrator’s  em¬ 
bargo  list. 

'The  only  exception  allowed  under 
present  law  would  be  a  case  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  makes  a 
determination  that  it  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  United  States  security  to  ter¬ 
minate  aid  to  a  nation  shipping  an  item 
other  than  arms,  ammunition,  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  or  atomic  energy  mate¬ 
rials  to  Russia  or  to  any  country  under 
Russia’s  domination. 

In  other  words,  the  President  can  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  continue  United  States 
aid  to'  any  country  shipping  other  than 
strictly  war  material  to  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Soviet-dominated  countiy. 

The  Kennedy  amendment,  which  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  adopted 
and  now  proposes  to  the  Senate,  dras¬ 
tically  revises  existing  law. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  was  not 
recommended  by  the  administration. 
The  Kennedy  amendment  was  not  in  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  nor  was  it  in 
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the  proposed  legislation  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  effect  of  subsection  (a)  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment  is  to  authorize 
United  States  economic  and  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  all  Communist  countries  ex¬ 
cept  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Communist  China, 
and  North  Korea,  whenever  the  Presi¬ 
dent  determines  that  such  aid  will 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

What  is  more,  the  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment  would  permit  such  economic  and- 
financial  assistance  even  though  the 
Communist  country  ships  to  the  Soviet 
Union  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of 
war,  atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum, 
transportation  materials  of  strategic 
value,  or  items  of  primary  strategic  sig¬ 
nificance  used  in  the  production  of  arms-, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

In  other  words,  the  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment  would  permit  the  use  of  American 
tax  dollars  to  give  aid  to  countries  which 
are  shipping  goods  to  build  up  the  war¬ 
making  apparatus  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  the  present  dic¬ 
tator  of  Russia,  Nikita  Khrushchev,  has 
boasted  the  Soviets  would  bury  us. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment  also  would  affect  title  II  of  the 
Battle  Act  which  provides  for  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  agreements  with  nations  re¬ 
ceiving  United  States  military,  economic, 
or  financial  aid. 

Title  II  requires  nations  receiving 
United  States  aid  to  agree  to  control  ex¬ 
ports  of  materials  other  than  war  ma¬ 
terials  to  nations  threatening  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States.  If  recipient 
countries  fail  to  cooperate  in  controlling 
such  exports  or  fail  to  furnish  informa¬ 
tion  so  that  the  President  can  determine 
whether  it  is  cooperating.  United  States 
aid  is  required  to  be  stopped. 

But  under  subsection  (a)  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  amendment,  stoppage  of  economic 
or  financial  assistance  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  mandatory  in  the  case  of  a 
country  receiving  such  assistance  even 
though  the  recipient  country — and  re¬ 
member  this  may  be  a  Communist-ruled 
country — fails  to  cooperate  in  controlling 
exports  of  nonwar  materials. 

Examining  the  Kennedy  amendment 
further,  we  find  that  subsection  (b) 
would  allow  the  administrator  of  the 
Battle  Act  to  continue  to  furnish  mili¬ 
tary,  economic,  or  financial  aid  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  permit'  shipment  of  items 
other  than  strictly  war  materials  to 
Communist  nations  receiving  aid  under 
subsection  (a). 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Kennedy  amendment  gives  to 
the  executive  branch  the  power  to  make 
sweeping  policy  decisions — decision¬ 
making  power  which  the  Congress  should 
reserve  to  itself. 

In  my  judgment,  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  shall  give  aid 
to  Communist  govei-nments  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  issue  of  policy  which  should  be 
retained  by  the  Congress — by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  people. 

I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  of  the 
long  and  arduous  struggle  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  terminate  military  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  In  1956  we  closed  off  further 


new  military  aid,  except  for  spares  and 
spare  parts,  although  items  then  in  the 
pipeline  were  delivered  thereafter. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  military  aid 
to  Tito  in  the  1959  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  because  the  administration 
stopped  it.  Military  aid  ended  because 
Tito  refused  to  accept  any  further  gifts 
of  arms  from  us.  Of  course,  Tito  could 
change  his  mind — and  he  very  well  may, 
depending  on  the  way  the  wind  blows 
from  the  Kremlin.  If  Tito  indicated  he 
wanted  grant  military  aid  from  the 
United  States  to  resume,  what  would  be 
the  position  of  the  administration? 
Congress  has  not  to  date  closed  all  the 
loopholes  in  existing  law  under  which 
the  administration  could  find  ways  to 
give  military  assistance  to  Tito. 

Members  of  the  Senate  know  how  dif¬ 
ficult  it  has  been  to  try  to  stop  military 
aid  to  one  Communist  dictator. 

Think  how  much  more  difficult  it 
would  be  to  try  to  end  economic  or  fi¬ 
nancial  aid  to  Communist  dictators,  once 
the  administration  had  committed  the 
United  States  to  furnish  such  aid. 

Despite  the  far-reaching  nature  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  pub¬ 
lished  hearings  contain  less  than  one 
page  of  colloquy  devoted  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  at  this 
point  to  read  in  entirely  the  portion  of 
the  committee’s  published  hearings  con¬ 
cerning  amendment  of  the  Battle  Act. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  raised  the  issue  as  foll^^s,  and  I 
quote  from  page  183  of  the  printed  hear¬ 
ings: 

The  only  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  Is  this:  Last  year  this  question  of  the 
Polish  loan  came  up;  and  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems,  as  I  understand  It,  in  responding  to 
the  Polish  loan  was  not  only  a  political  one 
but  the  restriction  in  the  Battle  Act. 
Therefore,  it  was  proposed  that  there  might 
be  some  change  in  the  Battle  Act  so  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  us  to  give  a  country 
such  as  Poland,  which  occupies  a  particular 
position  in  the  division  of  power,  more  di¬ 
rect  assistance.  Instead  of  having  to  make 
the  rather  elaborate  manipulations  which 
you  were  forced  to  do  because  of  legislative 
restrictions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  situation 
there  is  going  to  be  such  that  we  are  going 
to  want  to  continue  to  give  economic  assist¬ 
ance. 

But  assuming  that  we  do,  would  it  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  in  your  responsibili¬ 
ties  if  it  were  somewhat  easier  for  mutual 
assistance  funds  to  be  given  directly  to  a 
country  like  Poland  if  you  felt  it  was  in  the 
national  interest,  rather  than  having  to  use 
these  special  steps  that  you  used  last  year? 
In  other  words,  I  have  in  mind  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Battle  Act. 

Secretary  Dulles  responded: 

Yes;  I  do  believe  it  would  be  in  the  national 
Interest  to  have  the  Battle  Act  amended, 
and  I  believe  you  have  made  some  proposals 
along  those  lines. 

The  colloquy  continued: 

Senator  Kennedy.  That  is  correct. 

Secretary  Dulles.  The  ability  to  use  these 
funds  to  achieve, the  objectives  desired  by 
the  Congress  sometimes  is  inhibited  by  the 
rigidity  of  provisions  which  are  Imposed  by 
the  Congress  with  one  situation  in  mind,  and 
then  actually  you  get  a  new  situation  which 
the  Congress  did  not  foresee,  but  you  find 
yourself  tied  up  with  those  provisions  that 


were  put  in  for  another  purpose  and  which, 
at  the  time  it  was  done,  it  was  quite  under¬ 
standable. 

Therefore,  more  flexibility  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  very  desirable. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  thank  you. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  extent  of  the 
testimony  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the 
committee  hearings  on  amending  the 
Battle  Act. 

There  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence  con¬ 
tained  in  this  testimony  to  justify  open¬ 
ing  the  floodgates  to  American  aid  to 
Communist  dictators. 

Once  the  Congress  accedes  by  statute 
to  the  principle  of  giving  United  States 
economic  and  financial  aid  to  all  but 
three  Commimist  countries,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  overtum  that  principle. 

Should  the  Congress  approve  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  amendment,  what  happens  to  na¬ 
tions  which  have  withstood  the  blan¬ 
dishments  of  the  Communist  Economic 
offensive,  preferring  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  West  rather  than  permit  the 
Reds  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door? 

Would  not  these  countries  be  tempted 
in  the  future  to  play  both  sides  of  the 
street — getting  as  much  aid  as  they  could 
from  the  Communists  and  as  much  aid 
as  they  could  from  the  United  States? 

What  happens  to  the  will  to  resist 
internal  and  external  Communist  forces 
in  these  countries  when  the  United 
States  declares  its  willingness  to  aid  all 
but  three  Communist  governments? 

There  is  another  vital  aspect  of  the 
policy  change  we  are  asked  to  approve 
in  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

By  opening  the  foreign  aid  program 
to  all  but  three  Communist  countries, 
the  United  States  will  be  embarking  on 
a  course  which  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  additional  billions.  Let  no  one 
deceive  himself  that  this  program  will 
not  grow  and  grow. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  does  not 
have  unlimited  funds.  Even  without  an 
extension  of  our  foreign  aid  program, 
the  United  States  Government  is  bump¬ 
ing  up  against  the  Federal  debt  ceiling, 
is  facing  a  deficit  of  eight  to  ten  billion 
dollars  in  the  next  year,  and  is  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  greater  domestic  spend¬ 
ing  to  combat  the  recession. 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  is  to  use 
what  funds  we  do  have  where  we  get  the 
maximum  increase  in  our  strength  vis-a- 
vis  the  Communist  threat. 

Out  of  our  limited  resources,  which  will 
strengthen  the  United  States  more :  giv¬ 
ing  aid  to  reliable  friends  or  to  Commu¬ 
nist  governments? 

Forty  years  of  communism  should 
have  taught  the  world  that  communism 
does  not  change.  The  goal  of  world 
domination  remains  the  same.  Only  the 
tactics  vary.  The  leopard  does  not 
change  its  spots. 

As  Khrushchev  warned,  “You  may  as 
well  wait  until  the  shrimp  learns  to 
whistle.’’ 

The  Communists — without  excep¬ 
tion — insist  they  will  not  change,  insist 
they  are  out  to  socialize  and  communize 
the  world,  and  insist  their  system  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  free  enterprise  system. 

■Why  then  should  we  entertain  any 
hope  that  our  aid  will  influence  the 
Communists  to  turn  away  from  their 
well-known  aim  of  destroying  the  pri- 
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vate  capitalist  system  and  Individual 
freedom  and  liberty  wherever  they  now 
exist. 

Instead,  let  us  look  realistically  at 
the  situation. 

Wherever  the  Communist  system  op- 
ei-ates,  it  has  great  difficulty  in  produc¬ 
ing  enough  food  and  goods  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  its  own  people. 

As  the  United  States  helps  relieve  the 
economic  pinch  in  those  countries,  here 
is  what  happens — 

Life  becomes  more  tolerable  for  the 
people.  They  are  less  rebellious,  and 
the  pressures  on  the  Communist  rulers 
decline. 

This  in  turn  means  less  hardship  on 
Soviet.  Russia  itself  to  keep  her  empire 
intact. 

Thanks  to  American  dollars,  commu¬ 
nism  then  appears  to  be  a  workable 
system. 

As  long  as  satellite  states  remain  eco¬ 
nomically  satisfactory,  politically  stable, 
and  even  remotely  tolerable,  the  chances 
of  open  rebellion  are  slim.  The  strength 
of  the  Communist  rulers  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  greater. 

Without  outside  help,  the  Communist 
rulers  could  not  meet  the  minimum  needs 
of  their  people,  ilore  stringent  measures 
would  be  needed  to  inci-ease  production, 
including  longer  hours  for  workers. 

Dissatisfaction  among  the  millions 
who  would  work  harder  and  get  less 
would  increase.  This  would  build  up 
pressures  on  the  rulers.  There  would 
be  fear  of  uprisings.  Strong-arm  tactics 
would  intensify,  and  this  would  further 
arouse  the  people. 

Restless  satellites  would  force  greater 
hardships  on  Soviet  Russia  proper  and 
further  weaken  the  economic  base  of  the 
entire  Russian  imperialist  system. 

Moscow  might  be  forced  to  part 
with  consumer  goods — always  scarce  in 
Russia — and  this  would  be  unpopular 
with  the  Russian  people. 

It  would  require  more  direct  Russian 
intervention  in  the  local  affairs  of  the 
satellites.  This  in  turn  would  create 
more  friction  and  unrest. 

The  propaganda  value  to  the  West  of 
such  dissatisfaction  within  the  satellites 
would  be  immeasm’able  in  our  ideological 
struggle  w'ith  uncommitted  or  neutral 
nations.  With  the  gross  failures  and 
inhuman  brutalities  of  the  Communist 
bosses  thus  exposed,  as  it  was  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  there  would  be  less  orientation 
toward  Russia  by  the  neutrals. 

Instead  of  independent  Communist 
states  oriented  to  the  West,  the  result 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  powerful  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Communist  nations  acting 
in  concert. 

Such  a  prospect  poses  a  greater  men¬ 
ace  to  the  United  States  than  restless 
satellites  in  a  far-flung  Russian  Empire 
which  can  only  be  kept  in  line  by  the 
might  of  the  Russian  Army. 

By  aiding  the  satellite  countries,  we 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet: 

We  enable  her  to  keep  many  of  her 
owm  troops  at  home,  thereby  lessening 
possibilities  of  disillusion  and  defection 
in  the  Russian  Army  itself — something 
greatly  feared  by  the  men  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin. 


We  I'emove  somxes  of  friction  in  sat¬ 
ellite  nations. 

We  lend  credibility  to  Russian  prop¬ 
aganda  which  claims  the  Communist 
satellite  governments  are  not  directed 
from  Moscow. 

In  view  of  these  inescapable  facts,  the 
United  States  should  not  give  aid  to 
Communist-dominated  countries — ex¬ 
cept  in  those;  rare  instances  of  disaster 
or  faminine  resulting  in  great  human 
suffering. 

Any  other  aid  serves  to  support  and 
fui'ther  entrench  the  Communist  re¬ 
gimes.  This  is  hardly  the  way  to  aid 
subject  peoples. 

Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  re¬ 
appraise  the  policy  of  aid  to  Communist 
governments.  Those  governments  are 
unequivocal  in  their  allegiance  to  so¬ 
cialism  and  tryranny — and  by  their  own 
insistence,  they  do  not  intend  to  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  greatly  fear  that 
United  States  aid  to  Communist  gov¬ 
ernments  as  proposed  under  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  amendment  would  only  serve  to 
further  entrench  the  present  dictator¬ 
ships.  It  would  make  it  more  difficult 
for  captive  peoples  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  their  Communist  masters.  To  give 
aid  to  Communist  governments  would 
run  the  risk  of  strengthening  our 
ehemies  against  us— and  wd^aken  the 
very  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  represents 
an  about-face  in  American  policy. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  would  chart 
the  ship  of' state  in  perilous  waters. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  would  per¬ 
mit  the  executive  branch  to  embark 
upon  various  Communist-aid  programs 
without  further  review  by  the  Congress. 
About  the  only  opportunity  for  review 
by  the  Congress  would  be  those  instances 
where  the  administration  would  have  to 
ask  for  appropriations. 

In  such  an  important  area  as  this, 
Congress  should  reseiwe  to  itself  the 
policy  decision  as  to  which  countries 
should,  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of 
American  tax  dollars.  Let  us  require 
each  case  to  be  judged  on  the  individual 
merits. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Battle  Act 
was  passed  by  the  Congress  in  1951,  900 
million  people,  in  13  Communist  na¬ 
tions — 36  percent  of  the  world’s  popu¬ 
lation — had  lost  their  freedom  to  the 
most  godless  tyranny  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Today,  7  years  later',  there  are  still 
over  900  million  people  behind  the  Iron 
and  Bamboo  Curtains — in  Latvia,  Lithu¬ 
ania,  Estonia,  Yugoslavia,  Albania,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  Korea, 
China,  and  Russia. 

The  hopelessly  enslaved  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  only  salvation  and  the  only  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  future  of  a  free  world 
of  freemen. 

Communist  officials  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  direct  and 
control  the  economies  of  the  rest  of  the 
Communist  nations.  These  Communist 
officials,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  great¬ 
ly  relieved  by  enactment  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  amend¬ 


ment — the  so-called  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment.  It  would  alleviate  for  Communist 
rulers  the  burdens  of  providing  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  standard  of  living  in  these 
nations,  while  retaining  for  themselves 
the  privilege  of  complete  control  over  the 
political  destinies  of  the  citizens  of  these 
nations. 

The  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  already  have  contributed 
billions  of  dollars  toward  our  defense 
effoi’ts  and  toward  the  survival  of  all  free 
nations. 

The  Senate  is  now  being  asked  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  principle  that  American  tax¬ 
payers  should  be  required  to  support 
the  economies  of  the  Communist  satel¬ 
lite  nations. 

If  the  Senate  approves  this  principle, 
the  Senate  would,  in  my  judgment,  be 
helping  to  extinguish  the  light  of  even¬ 
tual  freedom  for  peoples  now  held  in 
Communist  captivi^. 

Mr.  President,  the  arguments  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee’s  report  do  not  hold  up 
in  the  face  of  critical  scrutiny. 

No  third  category  of  nations  is  in  the 
process  of  moving  away  from  Communist 
control  and  of  establishing  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  independence.  In  recent  years 
the  brutal  crushing  of  the  uprisings  in 
Poland  and  Hungary  by  the  Soviet  Union 
is  stark  testimony  as  to  what  lies  ahead 
for  the  people  of  any  Communist  nation 
who  attempt  to  assert  their  natural  in¬ 
dependence.  This  also  constitutes  a 
clear  refutation  of  the  report  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  a  free 
world  of  free  men,  we  must  understand 
that  there  is  no  difference  between  com¬ 
munism  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  commu¬ 
nism  in  Czechoslovakia.  There  is  no 
difference  between  communism  in  Red 
China  and  communism  in  Hungary. 
There  is  no  difference  between  commu¬ 
nism  in  North  Korea  and  communism  in 
Poland. 

I  hope  the  United  States  Senate  will 
not  place  its  approval  on  these  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  If  ap¬ 
proved,  this  would,  in  my  judgment,  have 
grave  consequences  to  the  people  in  both 
the  free  world  and  the  Communist  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Kennedy  amendment  be  sti’iken  from  the 
bill.  Those  in  favor  of  striking  out  this 
Communist-aid  proposal  should  vote  for 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  operating  under 
severe  budgetary  limitations.  The  esti¬ 
mates  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  indicate  the  defi¬ 
cit  for  this  year  will  perhaps  be  as  large 
as  $3  billion,  and  in  the  next  year  it 
will  be  possibly  as  high  as  $8  billion  or 
$10  billion. 

There  are  some  very  serious  problems 
facing  the  world.  'We  have  a  series  of 
mutual  secui’ity  pacts.  I  think  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people  recognize  the  respon¬ 
sibility  we  have  to  keep  up  our  side  of 
those  agreements. 

The  mutual  security  pacts  were  pri¬ 
marily  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
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tecting  the  free  world  against  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  Soviet  aggression.  There 
are  still  in  the  free  world  many  nations 
that  feel  they  have  not  received  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  either  economic  or  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  but  we  have  been  faced 
with  certain  practical  limitations.  Our 
coffers  are  not  entirely  unlimited. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  open  this  door  by 
giving  economic  aid  to  the  Communist 
countries,  including  those  countries 
which  are  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
we  do  one  of  several  things. 

First,  we  open  up  a  program  which  is 
bound,  over  the  years,  to  be  increasingly 
expensive.  This  will  add  to  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  It  will  add  to  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Secondly,  in  the  event  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  decide  to  limit  the  size  of 
the  mutual  aid  program,  it  would  mean 
that  the  aid  we  gave  to  the  Communist- 
dominated  countries  would  be  deducted 
from  the  amounts  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  nations  which  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  up  with  us  and  be 
counted  in  meeting  the  threat  of  Com¬ 
munist  aggression. 

I  think  these  are  all  very  vital  reasons 
why  we  should  not  embark  upon  such  a 
program. 

As  to  the  third  phase  of  the  problem, 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  a  part  of  the  mutual 
security  bill.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  not 
included  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  the  Congress. 

Secondly,  it  was  not  included  in  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  th^,  Senate  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  added 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  embark 
upon  this  program  under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  we  shall  be  opening  a  door  to  a 
situation  which  will  plague  the  country 
and  the  Congress  in  the  years  ahead. 

There  are  those  who  may  make  the 
argument  that  there  should  be  some 
amendments  to  the  Battle  Act.  While 
personally  I  do  not  approve  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  amendments  to  the  Battle  Act,  I 
certainly  believe  that  a  case  could  be 
made  for  bringing  a  separate  bill  before 
the  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  let  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  detremine  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  loosen  the  provisions  of  the 
Battle  Act.  as  indicated  by  the  Kennedy 
amendment.  But  that  question  should 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  it  should  not  encumber  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  bill.  We  have  enough  prob¬ 
lems  in  connection  with  this  legislation 
as  it  is. 

The  program  was  instituted  as  a  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  against  the  po¬ 
tentials  of  Soviet  aggression.  For  us 
now  to  embark  upon  a  policy  which,  in 
effect,  would  strengthen  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  would  run  cormter  to  the 
mutual  security  program  as  such. 

I  think  no  one  will  deny  the  fact  that 
when  the  mutual  security  program  was 
undertaken,  it  was  felt  that,  in  addition 
to  the  military  assistance,  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  strengthen  the  economic 
foundation  of  the  so-called  westei’n  al¬ 
lies. 


Therefore,  we  embarked  upon  an  eco¬ 
nomic  program  as  well.  We  are  now 
proposing  to  do  exactly  the  opposite, 
in  the  so-called  Kennedy  amendment. 
Certain  nations  are  contributing  to  the 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  testi¬ 
mony  has  been  very  clear  that  in  the 
past  the  Soviet  Union  has  stripped 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria  of  machinery ,^has  taken  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  ammunition,  and  other 
things.  It  has  used  those  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  the  Soviet 
warmaking  potential. 

For  us  now  to  embark  on  a  program  of 
bolstering  the  economies  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  countries,  I  submit,  would  be  also 
to  bolster  their  warmaking  potential. 

As  for  me,  in  good  conscience,  I  can¬ 
not  support  any  such  program,  either  in 
connection  with  the  mutual-security 
program  or  as  a  separate  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
this  very  fundamental  departure  from 
our  past  policy. 

Mr.  BRIDGES  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  considering  this 
amendment,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  the  amendment  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  additional  appropriation,  any 
earmarking  of  funds,  any  increase  in 
authorization  limit,  or  any  diversion  of 
funds  from  friendly  nations.  It  does 
not  contemplate  any  immediate  nego¬ 
tiation  for  aid  to  satellite  nations. 

Second,  it  does  not  weaken  the  bar¬ 
riers  with  respect  to  aid,  trade,  or  sale 
of  strategic  goods  to  Russia,  China,  or 
North  Korea. 

Third,  it  does  not  weaken  the  bar¬ 
riers  with  respect  to  the  shipment  of 
arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war, 
and  atomic  energy  material  by  the 
United  States  or  her  allies  to  any  satel¬ 
lite  nation;  and 

Fourth,  it  does  not  authorize  any 
United  States  military  assistance  to  any 
satellite  country. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Senate 
to  realize  that  when  the  Battle  Act  was 
written  in  1951  we  never  envisaged  the 
situation  which  has  since  arisen.  At  that 
time  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellites 
were  a  great  monolithic  area.  The  re¬ 
volts  in  East  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Poland  had  not  developed. 

The  Battle  Act  was  written,  not  to 
prevent  any  United  States  economic 
assistance  to  Poland,  Finland,  or  East 
Germany,  but  rather  was  written  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  our  allies,  notably 
the  British,  who  were  irritating  us  dur¬ 
ing  the  Korean  war,  from  shipping  stra¬ 
tegic  goods  to  China  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Battle  Act  was  not  intended  as  a 
limitation  on  any  economic  assistance 
to  any  satellite,  because  that  was  never 
even  contemplated  in  1951,  in  the  time 
of  Stalin.  It  was  rather  an  effort  to 
prevent  our  allies  from  shipping  such 
strategic  goods. 

Now,  after  7  years  of  the  Battle  Act, 
we  see  an  entirely  new  situation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  what  has  happened  in  Poland  in 
recent  months  has  been  somewhat  dis¬ 


appointing,  but  1  am  not  ready  to  state 
that  the  next  5  or  10  years  will  not  see 
drastic  changes  in  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  satellite  countries  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Battle 
Act,  and  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  480  it  was  possible  for  us,  when  the 
Poles  asked  for.  assistance  last  year,  after 
the  Poznan  revolt,  to  render  assistance. 
Poland  asked  for  $300  million.  Because 
of  the  restrictions  of  the  Battle  Act,  we 
were  able  to  do  only  two  things  for  Po¬ 
land.  We  were  able  to  sell  the  Poles  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480.  They  had  to  pay  us 
back  in  local  currency,  but  we  could  not, 
as  in  the  cg^se  of  other  countries,  lend 
them  back  the  economic  payments  which 
they  had  made  for  such  surplus  com¬ 
modities. 

Second,  we  could  not  give  them  any 
assistance  under  the  mutual  security 
program.  Therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
take  money  out  of  the  President’s  Em¬ 
ergency  Fund,  which  is  limited  to  $30 
million  for  each  country.  That  was  given 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  is 
prohibited  by  the  Battle  Act  from  mak¬ 
ing  loans  to  satellite  countries.  The 
loan  was  made  from  the ,  President’s 
Emergency  Fund. 

In  the  case  of  Finland,  a  nation  which 
all  of  us  admire,  I  am  sure,  there  were 
one  or  two  occasions  upon  Which  the 
President,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Battle  Act,  made  a  finding  that  a  loan 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 
A  $14  million  Export-Import  Bank  loan 
has  been  made.  However,  that  finding 
applies  for  only  6  months.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  follows  the  law  he  cannot  make  the 
finding  again  and  again.  Therefore.^it 
seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  in  the 
next  5  or  10  years  such  a  condition  will 
develop  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  that  it 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  if  a  situation  should  arise  such  as 
that  which  arose  a  year  ago,  for  the 
United  States  to  extend  an  economic 
loan  to  the  people  of  those  countries.  I 
do  not  say  that  such  a  situation  exists 
today,  but  none  of  us  can  state  with  as¬ 
surance  what  might  happen  a  decade 
from  now. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  all  we 
are  doing  is  giving  the  President  power,  v 
if  he  deems  it  to  be  in  the  national  in¬ 
terest — and  the  President’s  powers  are 
vast  in  many  fields  in  war  and  peace — 
and  if  he  reports  the  situation  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  to  provide  economic  assistance 
or  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  or,  if  we 
have  agricultural  commodities  which 
could  be  sold  to  those  countries,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  money  to  be  loaned  back. 

The  exchange  of  students  under  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  because  it  involves  an 
appropriation  to  the  State  Department, 
also  suffers  from  the  same  restrictions. 
So,  looking  at  the  shape  of  the  world 
for  the  next  10  years,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  wise  amendment.  K  has 
the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  indicated  that  quite  clearly  when  he 
came  before  the  committee  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  the  bill.  He  came  out  quite 
clearly  for  a  change  in  the  Battle  Act. 
Let  me  read  rtom  his  testimony: 
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Secretary  Dtjlles.  Tlie  ability  to  use  these 
funds  to  achieve  the  objectives  desired  by 
the  Congress  sometimes  is  inhibited  by  the 
rigidity  of  provisions  which  are  imposed  by 
the  Congress  with  one  situation  in  mind, 
and  then  actually  you  get  a  new  situation 
which  the  Congress  did  not  foresee,  but  you 
find  yourself  tied  up  with  those  provisions 
that  were  put  in  for  another  purpose  and 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  done,  it  was  quite 
understandable. 

Therefore,  more  flexibility  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  very  desirable. 

He  said:  “I  believe  it  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  to  have  the  Battle  Act 
amended,  and  I  believe  you  have  some 
proposals  along  this  line.” 

The  State  Department  reinforced  its 
support  of  the  amendment  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  when  the  amendment 
was  before  the  committee.  The  confi¬ 
dential  print  of  the  amendments  fur¬ 
nished  to  all  members  of  the  committee 
contained  the  statement:  "The  Execu¬ 
tive  has  no  objection  to  this  amend-.^ 
ment.” 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
adopt  the  provision  in  the  committee 
amendment.  The  State  Department  has 
indicated  its  support  of  the  amendment. 
It  is  tied  up  with  the  whole  question  of 
mutual  security.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  adopt  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Ml-.  PASTORE.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  there  are  three 
things  the  President  could  do  under  the 
committee  amendment?  As  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  President  could  recommend 
a  loan,  or  sell  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  or  give  economic  aid.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  He  can  already - 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  he  give  military 
aid? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No;  he  could  not.  He 
can  already  sell  agricultural  surplus 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480. 
However,  he  cannot  lend  back  to  the 
country  the  money  that  is  received,  as 
is  the  custom. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Could  he  do  it  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  which  is  now  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  He  could. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  kind  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  could  he  give? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  President  as  to  what  kind  of 
economic  aid  he  should  give.  It  might 
be  textile  machinery,  which  is  what 
Poland  wanted.  He  could  give  aid  in  the 
form  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
some  mining  machinery. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  any  ceiling 
provided  for  such  economic  aid? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  w'ould  depend  on 
the  President’s  judgment.  Of  course,  the 
appropriation  which  Congress  made 
would  represent  a  ceiling.  We  saw  last 
year  that  the  President  had  restrictions 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  Battle  Act  in 
connection  with  Poland.  He  was  limited 
to  a  loan  of  only  $30  million,  because 
that  is  the  limit  for  each  country.  No 
country  could  get  more  than  that.  We 


do  not  know  what  the  situation  will  be 
in  the  next  few  years.  A  similar  request 
could  be  granted  if  the  arguments  were 
good.  Under  the  Battle  Act  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  denied  discretion  in  that  regard. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  could 
take  us  into  war  in  the  Middle  East 
without  coming  to  Congress.  He  has 
very  broad  discretion  in  many  other 
fields.  I  do  not  think  we  should  limit  him 
in  this  field. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator’s 
amendment  have  the  support  of  the 
administration? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  committee 
amendment  has  the  support  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  today,  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  said,  the  President  did  not  favor 
it  on  the  pending  bill.  Up  until  today 
he  had  stated  quite  clearly  that  he 
favored  the  amendment  and  favored  it 
in  this  context.  What  has  caused  the 
President  to  change  his  mind,  I  do  not 
know.  The  fact  is  that  the  record 
clearly  indicates  his  definite  support.  If 
it  had  not  had  his  full  support,  I  would 
not  have  attempted  to  offer  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Mutual  Security  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  amazed  by  the 
statement  that  the  President  does  not 
favor  the  proposal.  Wliy  did  he  let  the 
Secretary  of  State  favor  it  all  this  time 
without  interposing  any  objection?  This 
is  certainly  mystifying  to  me.  I  talked 
to  a  representative  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  yesterday,  and  he  said  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  not  changed  its  views.  If  we 
cannot  understand  where  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  stands  how  can  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  foreign  country  credit 
what  the  Department  of  State  says?  To 
me,  it  is  a  shocking  situation.  It  de¬ 
stroys  confidence. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  mystified  by  this 
development.  We  are  entitled  to  know 
where  the  administration  stands  on  the 
amendment.  Most  of  the  objections 
seem  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  do  not  mean  that  in  any  sense 
of  impertinence.  However,  I  believe  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  have  it 
stated  right  on  the  line  exactly  how  the 
administration  feels  about  these  things. 

Mr.  AEKEN.  'What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  If  the  White  House,  at  the 
urging  of  a  few  Members  of  Congress, 
told  the  State  Department  to  reverse  it¬ 
self  overnight. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  believe  that  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  tonight  before  we  vote? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Last  night  I  was  in- 
foi-med  by  a  representative*  of  the  State 
Department  that  the  department  still 
favored  the  provisions  of  this  amend¬ 
ment.  Today  we  undei-stand  that  the 
administration  does  not  favor  them.  I 
say  again,  if  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
policies  of  our  State  Depai-tment,  and 
whether  the  department  is  going  to 
stand  on  them  ovei-night,  how  can  we 
expect  a  representative  of  a  foreign 


countiT  to  believe  in  them?  I  am 
shocked  and  amazed  at  the  development. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  believe  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  Vei-y  clear.  So  far  as  the  Battle 
Act  is  concerned,  as  a  separate  piece  of 
legislation,  the  administi'ation  would 
favor  some  amendments  to  the  Battle 
Act.  They  do  not  believe  such  amend¬ 
ments  are  proper  as  a  part  of  the  Mutual 
Security  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
administration  is  not  favoring  the 
amendment,  because  the  administration 
will  never  have  a  better  chance  to  have 
it  adopted  than  now.  I  have  heard 
rumors  flying  around  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not 
going  to  get  an  adequate  appropriation 
unle.ss  they  agree  to  eliminate  this  pro¬ 
posal  fi-om  the  bill.  I  did  not  want  to 
believe  this  rumor.  People  asked  me 
about  it,  and  I  said  that  it  was  not  so. 
I  knew  it  could  not  be  so,  I  may  have 
been  mistaken. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Ml'.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  waiting  with  a  very 
attentive  ear  to  find  out  what  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  administration  is  at  a  quarter 
to  8  on  the  evening  of  June  5. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  stated  the 
position  of  the  administration.  They  do 
not  believe  that  the  amendment  should 
be  a  part  of  the  mutual-security  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  Senator  saying 
that  the  administration  is  recommend¬ 
ing  a  vote  against  the  amendment? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  administra¬ 
tion  does  not  favor  this  amendment  as  a 
part  of  the  pending  bill.  If  it  comes  up 
as  a  separate  piece  of  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  administration  would  favor 
modifications  of  the  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  a  complete 
reversal  in  24  hours  of  the  position  of 
the  Department  of  State.  The  Senator 
from  California  knows  that  this  was  in 
the  confidential  print  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  was  available  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  the  State  Department 
helped  to  draft  the  language.  The  words 
underneath  the  amendment  when  it 
came  before  the  committee — and  the 
Senator  is  a  member  of  that  committee — 
quite  clearly  indicated  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  in  favor  of  it.  Up  to  2  days  ago 
it  was  my  understanding  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  in  favor  of  the  program. 
I  heard  yesterday  that,  because  of  the 
strong  feeling  against  the  amendment 
by  some  influential  Senators,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  would  take  no  posi¬ 
tion;  that  the  Department  favored  it 
but  would  take  no  position  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  in  the  bill.  Today  the  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  reversed  and  it  is  clearly 
against  the  amendment  in  the  bill.  I 
think  that  is  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
think  of  the  haim  that  could  be  done 
to  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  by 
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this  reversal  of  a  position  overnight.  I 
say  again,  if  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  I  cannot  tell  what  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  our  State  Department  and  of  our 
administration  is,  how  can  we  expect 
officials  of  foreign  countries  to  under¬ 
stand  them? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  coMusion  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  I  know  a 
good  deal  about  it,  because  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  State  Department. 
The  State  Department  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  are  in  favor  of  the  approach  of  the 
so-called  Keimedy  amendment  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  it,  and  I  voted  for  it  in  commit¬ 
tee.  I  shall  vote  for  that  position  again 
this  evening. 

In  other  words,  I  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  California, 
much  as  I  respect  and  love  my  colleague. 
I  believe  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
about  this  matter.  The  administration 
favors  this  approach  of  greater  flexibility 
for  the  President  in  dealing  with  the 
countries  involved.  Let  us  get  that  clear. 
However,  there  was  a  question  whether 
it  was  appropriate  to  bring  it  up  in  this 
bill  or  to  bring  it  up  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Battle  Act.  The  Senator  from 
Cahfornia  is  correct  in  saying  there  is 
some  question  in  the  President’s  mind  as 
to  whether  it  should  be  brought  up  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill,  or  sep¬ 
arately  as  an  amendment  to  the  Battle 
Act.  However  there  is  no  question  about 
the  administration’s  position  in  favoring 
this  type  of  legislation  in  order  to  give 
the  President  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
this  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jei’sey.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  becoming  more 
and  more  confused.  We  have  been  told 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  that 
the  administration  prefers  not  to  have 
the  provision  included  in  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  respect¬ 
fully  do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
California  on  that  point.  My  feeling  is 
that  the  administration  is  not  taking 
a  position  that  it  feels  it  is  a  legislatve 
matter  on  which  we  will  have  ot  exer¬ 
cise  our  judgment,  that  is,  whether  it 
should  be  handled  by  an  amendment  to 
the  Battle  Act  or  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  hope  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  are  in  the  best  position  to 
tell  us  exactly  what  this  means  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world. 

Most  of  us  here  consider  this  kind  of 
amendment  rather  obnoxious.  Most  of 
us  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  that  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
to  sustain  and  support  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
I  feel  as  they  do. 

But,  after  all,  I  like  to  do  what  is  best 
for  my  country,  for  its  secui'ity,  and  for 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Even  though  this  action  may  look 
strange,  even  though  it  may  have  cer¬ 
tain  features  which  might  not  be  pleasing 


to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  speaking 
as  the  President,  says,  “I  feel  that  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  the  peace 
of  the  world,  you  should  support  the 
amendment,”  do  not  Senators  think  that 
we  are  entitled  to  know  that  position? 
Should  not  some  Senator  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  stand  up  and  say  cate¬ 
gorically  that  President  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  is  either  for  or  against  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
not  say  it  was  proper  for  me  to  say  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  President  feels. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  there 
was  a  meeting  at  the  White  House  this 
morning  concerning  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  think 
the  President  is  in  favor  of  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment,  and  he  feels  he  would 
like  to  have  the  flexibility  to  deal  with 
the  other  coimtries,  since  he  thinks  in 
terms  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  clear 
position:  I  see  no  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  it  fair  for  the  jun¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to  assume 
that  if  he  votes  for  the  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment,  he  will  be  applauded  for  that  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  is  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  President,  will 
vote  for  the  committee  amendment  and 
against  the  Knowland  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  On  his  assertion,  I 
shall  support  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fi’om  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  had 
taken  my  seat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  not  the  Senator’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  that  it  is  to  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  authority  to  assist  any  satellite 
coimtry  which  may  seek  to  divorce  itself 
from  the  Soviet  orbit,  and  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  any  such  action  will  rest 
upon  the  President  himself?  We  either 
have  confidence  in  the  President  or  we  do 
not  have  confidence  in  him. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  abso¬ 
lutely.  That  is  exactly  what  we  who  are 
supporting  the  committee  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  want  to  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  which  was  inserted  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  after 
due  and  lengthy  consideration  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  All  of  us 
considered  the  amendment  very  fully. 
I  shall  stand  by  the  position  taken  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thought  we  should 
have  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  set 
forth  in  the  Record.  The  purpose  is  to 
enable  the  President  to  assist  any  coun¬ 
try  which  is  now  under  Communist 
domination  or  in  the  Communist  orbit, 
should  that  country  seek  to  divorce  it¬ 
self  from  the  Soviet  regime. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  want 
the  people  of  those  countries  to  feel  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  sym¬ 
pathetic  toward  their  aspirations  to  get 
away  from  Soviet  domination.  If  this 
course  permits  it,  then  the  President 
wants  to  have  the  flexibility  to  carry  it 
through. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  not  sentencing 
them  to  live  under  Communist  domina¬ 
tion  forever. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  To  the  contrary, 
the  issue  is  exactly  the  opposite  to  that, 
in  my  judgment. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  people 
have  disassociated  themselves  from  the 
Communist  orbit  or  the  governments  of 
Gomulka  in  Poland,  Kadar  in  Hungary, 
and  the  governments  of  the  other  satel¬ 
lite  countries,  which  today  are  members 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  are  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  issue  is  whether  we  shall  open  the 
door  to  economic  aid  to  those  Commu¬ 
nist-dominated  countries.  That  is  the 
basic  issue.  There  is  not  one  scintilla 
of  evidence  that  it  is  necessary  for  those 
countries  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  from  their 
military  and  economic  alliances  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  countries  can  get  aid,  as  indeed 
the  Gomulka  Government  of  Poland  re¬ 
ceived  aid  while  it  was  still  a  member 
of  the  Warsaw  Military  Pact. 

Perhaps,  in  the  judgment  of  some 
persons,  that  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  But 
I  say,  from  a  deep  sense  of  conviction, 
that  I  think  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  think  it  is  detrimental  to  the  future 
of  a  free  world  of  free  men  for  us  to 
start  to  bolster  the  economic  systems  of 
commimism;  to  make  slaves  happy  with 
their  masters;  to  make  them  feel  that 
communism  is  working  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  by  the  aid  of  the  dollars  of  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers.  ^ 

If  any  Senator  feels  it  is  wise  today 
to  embark  upon  a  program  of  aiding 
Commrmist  countries  economically,  to 
build  them  up  economically,  and  thus 
to  strengthen  them  militarily,  he  will 
have  a  chance  to  vote  that  way  when 
the  roll  is  called. 

But  I  have  a  deep  conviction  to  the 
contrary.  I  feel  that  to  provide  such 
aid  will  be  detrimental  to  the  free  world ; 
that  it  will  be  a  great  and  devastating 
blow  to  millions  of  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  because  they  will  think  it 
means  the  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
part  of  the  free  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  various  Communist  re¬ 
gimes.  I  think  it  will  be  detrimental 
to  many  of  our  friends  who  have  stayed 
outside  the  Communist  orbit,  but  who 
will  say,  “We  might  just  as  well  have 
entered  into  a  Communist  alliance,  be¬ 
cause  the  Communist  satellites  will  be 
treated  or  can  be  treated  just  as  well  as 
the  nations  which  have  stayed  outside 
the  Communist  orbit.” 

As  for  me,  I  want  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this 
discussion  reminds  me  a  good  deal  of 
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what  transpired  prior  to  World  War  II, 
when  I,  together  with  other  Senators, 
pressed  for  an  amendment  to  stop  the 
shipment  of  scrap  Iron  and  steel  to 
Japan.  The  administration  then  in 
power  said,  “Oh,  no;  we  must  not  offend 
that  friendly  power.  We  will  never  have 
any  trouble  with  Japan.”  The  insist¬ 
ence  of  the  administration  prevailed, 
and  the  amendment  proposed  by  me  and 
other  Senators  was  rejected.  The 
strategic  materials  were  shipped  to 
Japan,  and  they  came  back  to  us  in 
the  bodies  of  American  men. 

The  issue  is  not  where  the  adminis¬ 
tration  stands  on  this  matter.  I  care 
not  where  any  other  Senator  stands  on 
it.  I  can  make  my  own  decision.  I  will 
not  have  it  said  next  year,  5  years  from 
today,  or  10  years  from  today,  a  period 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  mentioned,  that  I  had  any  part  in 
aiding  the  Communists. 

I  was  right  in  urging  preparedness 
prior  to  World  War  II;  I  shall  do  the 
same  today.  I  am  not  inquiring  where 
Secretai-y  Dulles  or  the  administration 
or  anyone  else  stands.  Each  United 
States  Senator  must  take  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  question.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  posi¬ 
tion,  and  a  year  from  today  I  will  be 
proud  of  it;  5  years  from  today  I  will  be 
proud  of  it;  10  years  from  today  I  will 
be  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration,  knows 
that  I  voted  with  him  on  the  question  of 
aid  for  Yugoslavia.  But  there  is  no 
Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  is  more  per¬ 
plexed  and  confused  by  this  matter 
than  I.  I  believe  exactly  as  do  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  if  I  can  with 
safety  vote  against  the  amendment,  that 
is  precisely  what  I  want  to  do,  because 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  giving  any  aid  to 
Tito,  Khrushchev,  or  anyone  else  who 
belongs  to  that  ilk  or  gang. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  situation  is  rather  perplexing  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  says,  “My  adminis¬ 
tration  and  my  President  will  applaud 
you  for  the  action  of  supporting  the 
amendment.” 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey: 
Who  is  in  a  better  position  to  know  what 
the  future  of  America  and  the  destiny 
.  of  the  world  and  the  peace  of  the  world 
might  be  tomorrow  than  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary  of 
State?  Are  they  in  a  better  position  to 
know  this  than  we  are?  They  have  more 
information  at  their  disposal  than  we 
have? 

After  all,  we  have  to  realize  that 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  must  take 
the  word  of  someone  else ;  and  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  word  of  my  President, 
whether  he  happens  to  be  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat.  He  stands  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  and  urges  support  of 
the  committee  amendment  through  his 
Secretary  of  State. 


Shall  I  consider  his  viewpoint  lightly? 
Shall  I  say,  “No;  I  will  refute  you  and 
rebuke  you  and  use  my  own  judgment, 
because  I  am  afraid  that,  by  chance, 
5  years  from  today  you  may  be  wrong”? 
Or  shall  I  stand  up  and  sustain  him  in 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the 
moment  and  the  responsibilities  of  to¬ 
morrow?  That  is  the  question  which 
faces  us  today. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  for  one  to 
say,  “I  am  opposed  to  communism”:  and 
of  course  it  is  easy  enough  for  one  to 
say,  “I  am  opposed  to  all  these  pro¬ 
grams.”  Of  course  it  is  always  easy  to 
be  on  the  popular  side;  and  certainly 
that  is  the  popular  side. 

But  the  question  facing  us  tonight  is 
whether  we  shall  take  our  position  on  the 
right  side;  and  who  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  tell  us  tonight  which  side  is  the 
right  one  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

So  I  am  interested  in  knowing  exactly 
where  the  President  stands  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  in  the  interest  of  our  national 
defense. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  votes  for  the 
amendment  which  will  strike  that  pro¬ 
vision  from  the  bill,  he  will  be  on  the 
right  side,  I  do  not  know,  however,  that 
it  will  be  the  popular  side,  for  I  believe 
the  committee  amendment  probably  will 
carry.  Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  com¬ 
mittee  provision  are  taking  the  un¬ 
popular  side,  but  if  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  wishes  to  be  on  the 
right  side,  there  is  no  question  as  to  how 
he  should  vote.  Nor  is  there  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  any  other  Senator  who 
wishes  to  be  on  the  right  side  should 
vote. 

I  say  it  makes  no  difference  to  us  how 
the  administration  may  stand  on  this 
matter.  The  question  now  before  the 
Senate  must  be  decided  by  each  Senator 
for  himself,  and  he  must  bear  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  his  own  shoulders  and 
on  his  own  conscience.  Then,  as  the 
months  and  the  years  pass,  let  us  see 
who  is  proven  to  be  correct.  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  gamble  on  that. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  made  a  very  coura¬ 
geous  record  here;  and  I  believe  he  will 
maintain  that  record  when  he  votes  in 
the  way  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  this  item  related 
to  militai'y  aid,  I  would  be  unequivocally 
against  it.  But  this  item  relates  to 
loans,  as  I  imderstand,  and  to  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  to 
economic  aid.  A  very  strong  plea  has 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  has 
emanated  from  the  White  House,  to  the 
effect  that  if  we  do  not  leave  this  door 
open,  so  as  to  give  some  encouragement 
which  might  result  in  weaning  these 
people  from  the  Soviet  orbit,  we  may 
have  lost  our  chance  for  all  time.  That 
is  a  serious  question,  and  involves  heavy 
responsibility. 

Like  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
,  shire,  I,  too,  have  a  heart  and  a  soul  and 


a  mind;  and  I  am  willing  to  live  up  to 
my  responsibility.  I  believe  that  the 
vote  which  I  shall  cast  on  this  question 
may  not  be  a  popular  one.  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  voting  that  way  I  shall  be 
voting  to  sustain  the  hand  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  matters,  bears  the 
heavy  responsibility  which  is  that  of  the 
President  of  our  country.  Furthermore, 
in  taking  that  position,  I  shall  be  sup¬ 
porting  the  position  taken  by  a  Repub¬ 
lican  President.  Am  I  wrong  about 
that? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  No,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  not  wrong — at  least, 
insofar  as  I  am  infonned. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  fact  is  that  no 
recommendation  on  this  item  came  to 
the  Congress  from  the  White  House.  If 
the  administration  had  favored  it  as  a 
part  of  the  mutual  security  bill,  in  my 
judgment  the  administration  would 
have  proposed  it  as  a  part  of  the  meas¬ 
ure. 

Second,  does  not  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  agree  that  the  military 
power  of  a  nation  is  not  limited  to  fight¬ 
ing  planes,  guns,  tanks,  and  ammunition; 
but  that,  instead,  the  capabilily  of  a  na¬ 
tion  to  conduct  aggressive  warfare  also 
depends  on  its  railroads,  the  number  of 
locomotives  it  has,  the  number  of  trucks 
it  has,  and  the  number  of  machine  tools 
at  its  disposal,  which  can  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  warfare;  and  that  as  the 
economic  conditions  of  countries  which 
are  satellites  of  the  Saviet  Union  are  im¬ 
proved — and  in  that  connection  we  have 
had,  in  the  past  ample  testimony,  that 
the  Soviets  have  taken  from  Poland  large 
amounts  of  coal  to  be  used  in  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
have  taken  other  supplies  which  can  be 
used  to  aid  the  waimaking  potential  of 
the  Soviet  Union — and  as  we  use  the  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  American  taxpayers  to 
strengthen  the  economies  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  we  strengthen  their  warmaking 
potential  just  as  much  as  if  we  were  to 
send  them  10,000  rifles  or  1,000  machine 
guns  or  100  tanks? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Next,  is  not  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  aware  that 
no  provision  of  Public  Law  480  prevents 
the  American  people  from  making  our 
surplus  agricultural  products  available 
to  hungry  people  anywhere  in  the  world? 
Under  our  programs,  such  relief  can  be 
sent  to  hungry  peoples  anywhere.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  American  people  have  always 
been  generous.  During  the  1920’s,  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  later  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  sent  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  itself,  to  help  feed  hungry 
people:  and  Americans  will  always  do  all 
they  can  to  help  those  who  are  hungry. 
But  that  is  a  much  different  situation 
from  building  up  the  economies  of  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  Communist  govern¬ 
ments,  and  making  the  people  of  such 
countries  believe  that  communism  is 
working  successfully,  and  that,  there- 
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fore,  they  will  do  well  to  continue  to  live 
under  it,  and  that  they  should  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  agree  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mi'.  President,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  Senator’s 
recital  of  our  previous  experience  in 
connection  with  sending  scrap  iron  to  a 
potential  enemy. 

The  Senator  should  have  pointed  out. 
also,  that  in  those  dark  days  we  were 
doing  what  apparently  it  is  proposed 
that  we  do  now,  namely,  assist  both 
sides.  In  those  days  we  were  lending 
money  to  one  side,  and  were  sending 
scrap  iron  to  the  other  side;  and  of 
course  we  soon  got  into  war. 

I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  become 
so  flush,  financially,  that  we  should  now 
wish  to  try  that  arrangement  all  over 
again. 

Today,  we  have  a  mutual  security 
program;  and  we  plan  to  use  hundreds 
of  millions  of  American  dollars  to  shore 
up  the  forces  of  freedom.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  large  sums  of  our  money 
to  shore  up  communism,  we  might  bet¬ 
ter  call  off  the  whole  show,  and  spend 
our  money  here  at  home,  because  before, 
when  we  supported  both  sides,  the  whole 
thing  got  out  of  balance,  and  war  came. 

Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  favors  the  Com¬ 
munist  side.  And  certainly  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  should  do  anything 
which  would  aid  and  support  and  abet 
Communists. 

I  do  not  care  particularly  what  posi¬ 
tion  the  President  has  taken  in  this 
connection. 

I  listened  with  great  enjoyment  to  the 
clever  arguments  which  were  made  by 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  In  that  connection,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  Presi¬ 
dent  one  would  expect  to  say,  “I  find 
that  I  cannot  trust  my  own  judgment.” 

Mr.  President,  after  all,  this  is  only  a 
question  of  whether  the  Members  of 
Congress  believe,  in  their  own  minds, 
that  such  aid  should  be  given  to  the 
Communists,  or  whether  the  Congress 
should  leave  that  matter  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Of  course  the  President  does  not 
want  to  give  aid  to  the  Communists. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  concerned 
about  whether  the  President  or  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  has  requested  that  this 
provision  be  included  in  the  law.  After 
all.  Senators,  too,  have  a  capacity  to 
think.  They  know  the  significance  of 
their  votes;  and  they  know  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  what  they  do;  and  they  have  to 
accept  some  responsibility  for  it. 

This  is  a  rather  important  decision, 
because  not  only  does  it  involve  the 
spending  of  the  money  of  American  tax¬ 
payers,  but  it  also  involves  an  attempt 
to  strengthen  the  side  of  the  world  in 
which  all  of  us  believe;  namely,  the  free 
side. 

I  happen  to  have  been  a  member  of 
a  congressional  committee  which  inves¬ 
tigated  the  operations  of  the  Battle  Act, 
and  held  long  hearings  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  and  took  much  testimony.  The 


whole  weight  of  the  evidence  there  was 
that  the  Battle  Act  was  not  strong 
enough,  and  that  too  much  twilight  ma¬ 
terial  was  creeping  into  Communist 
hands.  Certainly  at  that  time  the 
United  States  was  not  shipping  to  the 
Soviets  bombs,  bazookas,  planes,  guns, 
and.  other  materials  of  war.  But  even 
Solomon  himself,  if  he  were  living  today, 
could  not  decide  what  is  really  a  non¬ 
military  type  of  aid  in  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Militarily, 
almost  any  tool,  almost  any  export,  can 
be  used  to  strengthen  the  side  of  a  po¬ 
tential  enemy. 

.^t  least  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
am  not  going  to  worry  about  whether 
the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  “yes”  or  said  “no.”  I  am  rather  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  cannot  be  very  much 
“steamed  up”  about  this  matter,  because 
they  never  sent  a  message  on  it  to  the 
Congress;  and  they  never  proposed  that 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  hold  hearings  on  amendments  to 
the  Battle  Act;  and  they  never  went 
through  the  procedure  by  means  of  which 
the  Congress  passed  the  act  in  the  first 
place,  namely,  public  hearings,  and  the 
taking  of  testimony,  not  only  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  also  from  those 
in  the  Pentagon  who  are  charged  with 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

The  hearings  held  then  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  congressional  committees  did  not 
amount  to  a  sideshow.  The  Congress 
passed  that  bill  after  making  full  use 
of  the  normal  congressional  procedures ; 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  to  repeal 
that  act  as  a  part  of  a  sideshow  tonight. 

Mr.  BRIEKjES.  Mr.  President,  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  “butter  up”  both  sides,  as  this 
item  would  do,  reminds  me  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  existed  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  hope 
I  may  have  the  attention  of  all  my  col¬ 
leagues,  because  I  should  like  to  have 
all  of  them  hear  the  story  I  am  about 
to  relate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  again  I 
say  that  I  should  like  to  have  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  my  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  refrain 
from  conversation. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  Chair  that  I  am  in  order. 
Certainly  the  Chair  has  not  heard  my 
voice.  Certainly  I  have  a  perfect  right 
to  speak  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  at  the  same  time 
that  I  am  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  has 
the  floor. 

Let  me  say  that  I  also  wish  to  be  heard 
on  this  matter. 

I  desire  to  say,  furthermore,  that  what 
I  was  trying  to  do  was  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  so  that  I  could  attend  the  dinner 
for  President  Heuss,  of  the  Republic  of 
West  Germany,  and  then  return  to  the 
Senate.  Can  I  have  an  understanding 
with  the  minority  leader  that  there  will 
not  be  a  vote  until,  say,  10  o’clock  to¬ 
night? 


Several  Senators.  No!  No!  No! 

Mr.  ICNOWLAND.  I  remind  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  sit 
in  minority.  The  program  of  the  Senate 
is  determined  bV  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader.  I  can  give  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  no  such  assurance. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Will  the  minority  leader 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  Senator  fi’om 
Wisconsin  desire  the  floor? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  want  to  give  me  the 
floor?  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  express 
my  views,  if  the  Senator  will  give  me 
the  time  to  do  so.  I  feel  there  should 
be  some  representation  of  the  Senate  at 
the  dinner  for  the  President  of  West 
Germany.  Three  Senators  have  already 
sent  their  regrets. 

Mr.  President,  I  have,  expressed  my 
views  twice  on  the  floor  with  respect 
to  the  Knowland  amendment.  I  shall 
State  briefly  how  I  feel. 

The  world  in  which  we  now  live  is  a 
different  world  from  one  we  have  known 
heretofore.  Conditions  have  greatly 
changed.  That  matter  was  discussed  at 
the  White  House  this  morning,  and  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  details.  The  mi¬ 
nority  leader  spoke,  and  I  spoke.  I  ex¬ 
pressed  by  views,  as  I  have  expressed 
them  before,  and  other  views  were 
expressed. 

In  a  world  of  pushbutton  mechanism, 
the  Executive  must  have  the  authority 
to  do  that  which  is  necessary. 

The  bill  does  not  say  the  President  is 
to  help  the  Communists. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  we  heard  testi¬ 
mony  Horn  an  Under  Secretary  of  State, 

I  asked  him,  “Do  you  think  the  Polish 
people  are  Communists?”  He  said,  “No.” 

I  asked  him,  “Do  you  think  the  people 
of  East  Germany  are  Communists?”  He 
said,  “No.” 

According  to  fonner  President  Ade¬ 
nauer,  the  evidence  shows  that  if  the 
East  Germans  had  a  chance  to  vote 
freely,  95  percent  of  them  would  vote 
with  the  West. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  of  constant 
crises.  We  must  have  the  tools  to  meet 
them.  The  President  cannot,  in  a  push¬ 
button  world,  consult  Congress  and  say, 
“Now,  I  want  you  to  consider  this  prob¬ 
lem.”  Such  a  procedure  may  have  been.' 
satisfactory  in  the  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor;  but  now  if  hostilities  should 
break  out,  there  would  not  be  a  Wash¬ 
ington.  One  H-bomb  would  wipe  out 
the  Nation’s  capital  and  also  New  York, 

The  bill  simply  provides  that  the  act — • 

Shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  furnish¬ 
ing  economic  and  financial  assistance  to  any 
nation  except  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  North  Korea — 

Listen — 

whenever  the  President  (the  Executive 
this  country)  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Those  are  the  vital  words. 

I  repeat,  in  this  pushbutton  age  the' 
President  will  not  be  able  to  sit  down 
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and  determine  a  solution  in  consultation 
with  a  lot  of  people.  The  President 
must  have  the  facts  and  must  be  able 
to  act  quickly. 

Who' will  say  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States — those  wonderful  people — 
are  Communists?  Who  will  say  that  the 
people  of  Finland  are  Communists? 
Fine  people  have  come  from  Yugoslavia. 
As  was  stated  the  other  day,  Tito  has 
not  gone  into  the  Russian  orbit.  Be¬ 
cause  of  our  assistance,  he  has  stood  up 
against  the  Russians.  If  he  had  gone 
into  the  Soviet  orbit,  what  would  have 
happened  to  Greece  and  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  that  area? 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  simple  language 
of  the  bill: 

Whenever  the  President  determines  that 
such  assistance  will  strengthen  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  matter. 

Senators  talk  about  the  President’s 
giving  away  billions  upon  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  Communist  peoples  and  nations. 
Nothing  like  that  is  suggested,  and  there 
is  no  appropriation  authorization  cover¬ 
ing  such  expenditures.  There  is  no 
thought  of  money  going  in  any  specific 
direction.  What  is  intended  is  that  if 
and  when  there  arises  a  certain  situation 
which  requires  action  the  President  will 
be  able  to  do  what,  in  his  judgment,  he 
thinks  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  that  is  the  answer 
to  the  problem.  That  is  the  reason  why 
I  was  for  such  a  provision  in  commit¬ 
tee.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  for  it. 

Of  com-se.  Senators  may  indulge  in 
long  tirades  about  not  having  any  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  President  or  in  the  present 
Government.  Yet  the  people  who 
elected  the  President  did  so  for  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Now,  will  we  take  away  or  will 
we  give  authority  to  the  President  to 
act  in  emergency  situations,  which  au¬ 
thority  is  needed  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States?  In  my  humble  opinion, 
we  should  give  the  President  such  au¬ 
thority.  That,  to  me,  is  the  answer  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  permit  me  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  he  has  done 
a  fine  job  on  the  substance  of  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  proposal  in  respect  to  the  Battle 
Act  now  before  the  Senate.  However,  I 
think  he  was  quite  mistaken  in  respect 
to  his  observations  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  he  resisted  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
requesting  that  he  cease  talking  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  while  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges!  had  the  floor.  I  intend  to  dis¬ 
cuss  that  parliamentary  issue  later.  At 
this  time  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  a  few  questions  about  the 
Kennedy  proposal  to  modify  the  Battle 
Act. 


Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  re¬ 
call  the  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee? 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  what  particular? 

Mr,  MORSE.  In  respect  of  the  point 
made  by  some  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  effect  that  we  spend  large  sums 
of  money  each  year  trying  to  get  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  in  a  good  many  areas, 
by  various  indirect  devices  including  un¬ 
derground  techniques?  Does  the  Senator 
recall  that  discussion  in  the  committee? 
Does  he  recall  that  the  point  was  made 
that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  in  a  Communist  satellite 
country  to  make  loans  or  provide  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  to  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  our  Government  should  be 
empowered  to  do  it?  Does  the  Senator 
recall  the  point  of  view  expressed  in 
committee  that  such  economic  help  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  people  behind  Iron  Cur¬ 
tains  might  be  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
breaking  down  Communist  influence  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain?  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  recall  that  most  of  us  agreed  that 
the  question  could  not  be  determined 
until  a  specific  fact  situation  in  each 
instance  was  presented  to  the  President 
for  consideration? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Not  specifically,  but  if 
the  Senator  says  that  took  place,  I  will 
agree  with  him,  because  I  remember  I 
was  in  and  out  of  the  committee  room 
a  great  deal.  I  had  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Let 
us  assume  that  what  the  Senator  has 
said  is  a  verity. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  make  these  observa¬ 
tions  in  question  form  to  supplement  the 
Senator’s  argument.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  recall  the  discussions 
to  which  I  refer,  because  he  and  I  par¬ 
ticipated  in  committee  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Vennont  in  developing 
such  observations  and  arguments.  We 
thought  we  ought  to  have  such  a  policy 
available  for  the  President.  If  he  de¬ 
cided  on  the  facts  of  a  given  fact  situa¬ 
tion  that  economic  aid  to  people  living 
behind  an  Iron  Curtain  was  the  best  way 
to  spend  American  money  to  get  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  we  ought  to  give  him 
that  discretionary  power.  We  pointed 
out  that  each  year  we  spend  great  sums 
of  money  by  indirect  devices  to  reach 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in 
an  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
our  capitalistic  economy  with  its  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  freedom  of  choice  for 
the  individual  is  far  superior  to  Commu¬ 
nist  enslavement. 

I  have  made  these  comments  because 
I  think  they  should  be  offered  for  the 
record  in  supplementation  of  the  able 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

When  we  have  finished  this  discussion, 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  a  few  parlia¬ 
mentary  questions  with  respect  to  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
which  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  TMr.  Wiley]  overlooked  in  his  re¬ 
actions  to  the  ruling  of  the  Presiding 
OflQcer  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  explanation  relating 


to  the  point  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  recall  such  a  discussion 
did  take  place  in  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  A  point  was  raised :  Why 
do  we  constantly  complain  and  lament 
about  Russian  infiltration  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  while  we  at  the  same  time  guarantee 
we  will  not  do  the  same  thing  over  there? 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  question. 

I  support  this  proposal  because  I  feel 
one  of  the  greatest  potential  assets  we 
have  in  our  fight  for  democracy  is  the 
desire  of  the  people  whose  countries  have 
been  members  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  over 
the  years  to  recover  a  degree  of  freedom 
which  they  have  not  been  permitted  to 
enjoy.  The  reason  I  feel  keenly  about 
the  matter  is  that  I  do  not  want  to  sen¬ 
tence  those  countries  to  remain  members 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact  if  some  economic  as¬ 
sistance  from  us  at  the  right  time,  to  be 
detemiined  by  the  President,  can  be  given 
to  help  them  obtain  independence.  I  ad¬ 
mit  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  I  think  we  should  give  the 
President  the  power,  so  that  if  the  proper 
time  should  come  he  would  be  free  to 
act  and  act  quickly. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT,  I  was  interested  in  the 
arguments  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  which  are  so  wholeheartedly 
supported  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  as  to  the  reasons  why  the 
Senator  felt  the  Knowland  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  It  seems  to  me  the 
arguments  either  prove  too  much  or 
prove  too  little. 

The  provision  reads  that  the  “act 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit  furnish¬ 
ing,  economic  and  financial  assistance  to 
any  nation  except — ’’ 

I  am  curious  about  that  exception,  on 
the  basis  of  the  argument  advanced  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  said  that  he  favors 
the  language  of  the  committee  bill,  for 
two  reasons. 

One  reason  was  that  the  people  of  Po¬ 
land  are  not  Communists  and  the  people 
of  East  Germany  are  not  Communists. 
I  accept  that  reasoning.  ’The  Senator 
must  certainly  know,  however,  that  the 
people  of  Russia  are  not  Communists. 
Certainly  nobody  alleges  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Communist  China  are  Communists. 
I  suspect  that  the  people  of  North  Ko¬ 
rea  are  not  Communists. 

That  being  true,  I  wonder  why  there 
is  the  exception,  because  the  exception 
does  not  gibe  with  the  argument.  If 
we  are  going  to  make  economic  aid  avail¬ 
able  to  people  who  are  not  Commu¬ 
nists,  we  have  to  make  it  available  to 
every  country  in  the  world,  because  there 
is  not  a  country  in  the  world  which  has 
a  majority  of  people  who  are  Commu¬ 
nists. 

Vishinsky  himself  told  me  one  night 
in  the  Ki-emlin,  when  I  asked  him  the 
direct  question,  "How  many  Commu¬ 
nists  have  you  here?”  that  there  were 
5  million.  I  registered  surprise.  He 
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thought  that  I  registered  surprise  be¬ 
cause  there  were  so  many.  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  ruling  party  had  so  few 
Communists.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
population  of  about  175  million  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  but  there  were  only  5  million  in 
the  ruling  party.  He  said,  “There  are 
5  million,  but  that  is  too  many.  We 
had  to  bring  in  the  People’s  Home 
Army  in  Moscow.  We  had  to  bring 
in  the  defenders  of  Stalingrad.  We  had 
to  bring  in  the  defenders  of  Leningrad. 
We  had  to  bring  in  a  number  of  people 
who  have  not  been  thoroughly  indoctri¬ 
nated.  We  hope  to  reduce  the  number.’’ 

Russia  has  grown  somewhat  since 
then.  I  suppose  Russia  now  has  190 
million  or  200  million  people.  Perhaps 
there  are  5  million,  6  million,  7  million 
or  8  million  Communists.  Certainly  no 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  try  to  tell  us  that  most  of 
the  people  of  Russia  are  Communists, 
or  that  most  of  the  people  of  Commu¬ 
nist  China  are  Communists. 

The  second  argument  the  Senator  ad¬ 
vanced  was  that  certainly  we  can  trust 
the  President  of  the  United  States  not 
to  give  aid  to  a  country  unless  he  con¬ 
siders  it  beneficial  to  our  interest.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  can  trust  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  said  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  not  to  give  aid  to  a 
country  which  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Communists. 

If  we  can  trust  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Poland, 
why  is  it  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  cannot  trust  the  President  with 
respect  to  Russia?  Does  our  confidence 
in  the  President  stop  short  of  Russia? 
If  we  can  trust  the  President  with  re¬ 
spect  to  East  Germany,  why  not  trust 
the  President  with  respect  to  China? 

A  strange  line  of  tortuous  reasoning 
comes  from -the  chambers  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  We 
have  every  confidence  in  the  President 
when  he  is  dealing  with  Poland,  but 
no  confidence  whatsoever  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  when  he  is  dealing  with  Russia. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  This  is  the  Congress 
in  which  we  serve.  The  legislative  body 
has  the  responsibility  for  making  the  law. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct  in  his  assumptions.  We  have 
laws  which  prohibit  certain  things  but 
which  also  authorize  certain  things.  If 
we  are  going  to  waive  the  laws  and  say, 
“You  do  not  need  any  restrictions  or 
prohibitions’’  and  place  all  such  matters 
in  the  trust  of  some  individual,  whoever 
he  may  be,  we  should  put  the  entire  trust 
in  him.  In  other  words,  if  we  trust  hihi 
a  half -inch,  we  should  not  refuse  to  trust 
him  a  full  inch. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  certainly  has  no  ap¬ 
peal  to  me  in  the  consideration  of  logic 
to  use  arguments  which  do  not  separate 
the  kind  of  folk  in  whom  we  have  confi¬ 
dence  from  the  kind  of  folk  in  whom  we 
do  not  have  confidence.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  argument,  if  we  accept  its 
basic  theory,  which  justifies  the  excep¬ 
tion  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
specifically  wrote  in  the  bill.  If  one  does 
not  accept  the  theory  which  caused  the 
exception  to  be  written,  then  one  should 


not  accept  the  theory  when  it  deals  with 
Poland  and  other  countries. 

The  difficulty  is  that  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  days  we  thought  of  the  United 
States  Senate  as  a  body,  in  the  making 
of  foreign  policy,  which  gave  its  advice 
and  consent. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  give 
some  advice  tonight.  That  is  what  we 
are  called  upon  to  do.  That  is  our  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  we  cannot  duck.  We  cannot  shed 
this  off  on  poor  old  John  Foster  Dulles, 
who  has  plenty  of  other  problems.  We 
cannot  say,  “I  will  let  the  President 
guide  me  this  time  as  to  what  my  counsel 
shall  be.’’ 

My  job  and  the  job  of  every  other 
Senator  is  to  stand  up  on  his  two  legs  as 
a  Senator  and  advise.  If  the  concept  of 
counsel  is  that  we  should  advise  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  advice  we  get,  we 
might  as  well  be  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  sirice  those  Members 
do  not  even  advise,  "rhat  is  our  job;  it 
is  our  responsibility. 

I  think  there  are  arguments  on  both 
sides,  but  I  am  not  very  much  impressed 
by  arguments  which,  when  applied  to 
the  case,  do  not  justify  the  exemption  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  or 
Noi'th  Korea. 

If  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  believe  in  their  thesis, 
they  should  strike  out  the  exception, 
if  the  members  do  not  believe  in  their 
thesis,  let  us  keep  our  guard  up  and 
advise  the  President  not  to  spend  the 
taxpayers’  money  to  help  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Hear!  Hear! 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  may  propound  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry  or  two? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  pro¬ 
pound  these  parliamentai-y  inquiries  in 
the  most  kindly  spirit.  I  propound  them 
because  I  was  in  part  an  offender  at 
the  time  the  particular  incident  arose 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  which  I  wish  to  refer. 

I  point  out  most  respectfully  that  un¬ 
less  we  are  always  on  guard  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  procedures  of  the  Senate  and 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  we  shall  lose  our 
rights  thereunder. 

In  referring  to  the  specific  instance  of 
a  few  minutes  ago  I  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  not  at  all  personal  about  the 
matter.  I  assured  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  before  he  left  the  floor, 
that  I  was  going  to  make  a  few  com¬ 
ments  on  this  matter  but  that  there 
would  be  no  personal  reflection  intended 
whatsoever. 

We  are  coming  to  the  time  of  the  year 
when  we  will  be  working  a  good  many 
nights  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
We  all  know  that  night  sessions  some¬ 
times  bring  with  them  tensions.  In 
order  to  keep  the  Record  straight,  so 
that  the  particular  incident  to  which  I 
am  referring  can  never  be  used  as  a  prec¬ 
edent  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Record, 
I  raise  these  parliamentary  inquiries. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  when  a  Senator  has  the  floor 


and  the  Presiding  Officer  discovers  that 
there  is  sufficient  conversation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  or  disorder  and  con¬ 
fusion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  in  his  opinion  the  Senate  is  not  in 
order,  does  not  the  Presiding  Officer, 
under  the  rules,  have  the  right  and  duty 
to  call  the  Senate  to  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  Chair  has  such  authority,  if  any 
Senator  is  in  violation  of  the  rules.  The 
Parliamentarian  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  page  26  of  the  Senate  Man¬ 
ual.  Paragraph  6  of  infle  XIX  reads  as 
follows: 

Whenever  confusion  arises  in  the  Chamber 
or  the  galleries,  or  demonstrations  of  ap¬ 
proval  or  disapproval  are  indulged  in  by  the 
occupants  of  the  galleries,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chair  to  enforce  order  on  his 
own  initiative  and  without  any  point  of 
order  being  made  by  a  Senator. 

Paragraph  4  reads  as  follows: 

If  any  Senator,  in  speaking  or  otherwise, 
transgresses  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  shall,  or  any  Senator  may, 
call  him  to  order;  and  when  a  Senator  shall 
be  called  to  order  he  shall  sit  down,  and  not 
proceed  without  leave  of  the  Senate,  which, 
if  granted,  shall  be  upon  motion  that  he  be 
allowed  to  proceed  in  order,  which  motion 
shall  be  determined  without  debate. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Chair 
that  in  this  case  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  called  for 
order.  It  was  not  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Chair  that  order  was  called  for  in 
that  particular  instance. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  was  coming  to  that. 
I  point  out  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  speaker  at  the  moment, 
was  being  interrupted  by  disorder  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  called  for 
order.  Thqsenior  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  guilty  a^ng  with  other  Senators  in¬ 
cluding  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley].  I  happened  to  be  seated 
at  the  time,  but  I  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  with  two  other  Senators  who 
were  seated  along  side  of  me.  I  apolo¬ 
gize  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  for  that  conversation  because  it  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  disorder  which  made  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  Senator  to  proceed  with  his 
speech.  Other  Senators  were  convers¬ 
ing,  but  that  did  not  excuse  mq.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  standing  up 
in  the  middle  aisle  talking  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts,  who  was  seated. 
When  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  con¬ 
tinued  to  talk  after  the  Presiding  Officer 
called  for  order  the  Chair  politely  asked 
him  to  take  his  seat. 

My  next  parliamentary  inquiry  is  this : 
In  carrying  out  the  duty  of  the  Presid¬ 
ing  Officer  under  the  rules  just  read,  if 
he  finds  that  a  Senator  is  out  of  his 
seat  and  conversing  with  another  Sen¬ 
ator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  he 
has  called  for  order  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  conversation  continues,  does  the  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer  have  the  right  to  ask  the 
particular  Senator,  who  is  out  of  his 
seat  and  engaging  in  conversation  by 
way  of  interrupting  the  speaker,  to  de¬ 
sist?  Does  the  Presiding  Officer  have 
the  right  to  call  upon  that  Senator  spe¬ 
cifically,  by  name,  to  desist  his  conver- 
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sation  and  take  his  seat  or  retire  to  the 
cloakroom? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
that  is  clearly  implied  by  the  paragraphs 
read  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  next  parliamentai-y 
inquiry  is  this:  If  the  Senator  who  has 
been  requested  to  desist  then  proceeds  to 
speak  without  having  been  recognized, 
and  without  having  the  right  to  the  floor 
at  that  time,  and  is  thereby  interrupting 
the  speaker  who  has  the  right  to  the 
floor,  is  the  Senator  who  does  the  inter¬ 
rupting  out  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
the  Senator  would  be  out  of  order  in  such 
a  situation,  and  the  Chair  would  be  em¬ 
powered  to  call  upon  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  pi-eserve  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  made  the  Record  clear,  so  that  the 
incident  of  a  few  minutes  ago  involving 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley  1 
can  never  be  cited  as  a  precedent  justi¬ 
fying  the  interruption  of  a  speaker  when 
the  Senator  interrupting  has  not  been 
recognized  by  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry? 

Ml-.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Ml-.  BUTLER.  When  a  Senator 
speaks,  should  he  not  speak  from  his  own 
desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  covering 
that  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  listened  for 
the  past  2  hours  to  the  discussions  about 
what  should  be  done  concerning  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  KnowlandI. 

My  belief  is  that  practically  every¬ 
where  the  people  themselves  are  not 
Communists.  It  is  suggested  that  great¬ 
er  flexibility  be  given  to  the  President  in 
determining  whether  economic  aid  shall 
be  given  to  Communist  governments. 

I  like  to  get  the  benefit  of  what  the  ad¬ 
ministration  thinks;  but  there  are  times 
when,  after  considering  what  the  admin¬ 
istration  may  think,  one  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  cannot  subscribe  to  its 
views. 

In  my  belief,  giving  economic  aid  to 
Communist  governments  perpetuates  the 
existence  of  such  governments.  My  be¬ 
lief  is  that  the  Communist  government 
in  Yugoslavia  has  continued  in  existence 
because  of  the  fiscal  aid  which  om-  coun¬ 
try  gave  to  Tito. 

My  belief  also  is  that  the  moment  we 
give  financial  aid  to  a  Communist 
government  we  indefensibly  mislead  the 
people  living  under  such  government.  In 
effect,  we  say  to  them,  “There  is  a 
friendship  between  the  liberty-loving 


Americans  and  the  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  under  which  you  live.”  That  tech¬ 
nique  has  been  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

I  know  whereof  I  speak,  because  as 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  and  even  as  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Ohio,  I  was  called  upon  to  make 
speeches  in  the  Slovenian  language  to 
Yugoslav  people.  In  front  of  me  and 
behind  me  there  were  men  of  ultrared 
leanings.  I  was  speaking  between  them. 
The  purpose  was  to  say,  “Frank  Lausche, 
the  mayor  of  Cleveland,  speaks  to  the 
Yugoslav  people  in  the  Slovenian  lan¬ 
guage.”  But  preceding  me  and  follow¬ 
ing  there  were  men  of  ultrared  color. 

I  repeat  that  in  my  judgment,  giving 
economic  aid  to  Communist  governments 
perpetuates  them  in  office.  Economic 
cracks  occur  in  such  nations.  Pressure 
is  applied  because  of  the  lack  of  food, 
clothing,  and  other  things  which  the 
ordinary  citizen  wants.  We  give  those 
governments  money  to  prevent  the 
cracks  from  breaking  open  wider,  and  we 
dupe  the  people  by  saying,  “Believe  in 
your  government,  because  we  are  giving 
it  financial  aid.”  To  the  extent  that  we 
give  such  aid,  we  spare  the  Soviet  people 
the  burden  of  giving  it  to  them. 

One  word  further,  and  I  shall  close. 
If  we  are  to  give  the  President  the  lati¬ 
tude  which  has  been  suggested,  I  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  words  of  the  Senator  fi-om 
South  Dakota  LMr.  MundtI.  Let  the 
President  decide,  with  respect  to  all 
Communist  governments,  whether  such 
aid  shall  or  shall  not  be  given.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  justified  in  giving  fiscal  aid  to  gov¬ 
ernments  which  openly  and  avowedly 
declare  that,  “When  the  crucial  time  ar¬ 
rives  we,  as  believers  in  communism,  will 
stand  together  fighting  the  people  of  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.” 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  whether  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  or  in  Poland,  what  has  been  the 
word  of  the  men  in  charge?  They  have 
said,  “We  will  take  your  fiscal  aid,  but 
we  lift  our  hands  high  and  swear  fidelity 
to  communism.” 

That  is  the  way  it  seems  to  me.  On 
that  basis,  I  shall  vote  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  persuasive  ar¬ 
guments  of  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  If  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  California  is 
adopted,  and  there  is  thereby  deleted 
from  the  bill  the  committee  amendment, 
where  would  that  leave  us  with  respect 
to  a  prohibition  upon  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  Communist  governments? 
In  other  words,  if  we  delete  the  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  bill,  where  will  we  stand? 
I  ask  that  that  be  stated  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  so  that  we  may  know  the 
effect  of  the  law  as  it  exists  today  upon 
the  advancing  of  funds  in  any  way  to 
Communist  governments. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  It  would  stand  just 
where  it  is  today,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  Battle  Act 
before  me,  but  we  can  send  for  It,  and 
I  can  then  give  the  precise  information 
to  the  Senator,  if  he  desires  it. 


Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  am  asking  that 
the  information  be  placed  in  the  Record 
during  the  discussion  at  this  time,  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  help¬ 
ful  part  of  the  histoiT  of  the  debate. 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  because  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
advancing  money  to  Communist  govern¬ 
ments,  and  that  ought  to  be  the  effect 
of  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  before  me  the 
text  of  the  Control  Act  of  1951,  Public 
Law  213,  of  the  82d  Congress,  approved 
October  26,  1951.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  whole  act,  which 
is  lengthy,  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  act  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Text  op  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  op  1961  (H.  R.  4550),  Public 
Law  213,  82d  Congress  (65  Stat.  644), 
Approved  October  26,  1951 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  control  by  the 
United  States  and  cooperating  foreign  na¬ 
tions  of  exports  to  any  nation  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  nations  threatening  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  Including  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries 
under  its  domination,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Controil  Act  of  1951.” 

title  I - WAR  MATERIALS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  in  a  world  threat¬ 
ened  by  aggression  the  United  States  can 
best  preserve  and  maintain  peace  by  de¬ 
veloping  maximum  national  strength  and  by 
utilizing  all  of  its  resources  in  cooperation 
with  other  free  nations,  hereby  declares  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  apply 
an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms,  am¬ 
munition,  and  Implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of  pri¬ 
mary  strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war  to  any  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  all  covintries  under 
its  domination,  in  order  to  (1)  increase  the 
national  strength  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  cooperating  nations;  (2)  impede  the 
ability  of  nations  threatening  the  security  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  military  opera¬ 
tions;  and  (3)  to  assist  the  people  of  the  na¬ 
tions  under  the  domination  of  foreign  ag¬ 
gressors  to  reestablish  their  freedom. 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  no  military,  economic,  or 
financial  assistance  shall  be  supplied  to  any 
nation  unless  it  applies  an  embargo  on  such 
shipments  to  any  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries  under 
its  domination. 

This  act  shall  be  administered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  about  the  fullest  support  for 
any  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  supported  by  the  United 
States,  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  certain 
commodities  to  areas  under  the  control  of 
governments  engaged  in  hostilities  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  United  Nations. 

Sec.  102.  Responsibility  for  giving  effect  to 
the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  vested  in 
the  person  occupying  the  senior  position  au¬ 
thorized  by  subsection  (e)  of  section  406  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  or  in  any  person  who  may  here¬ 
after  be  charged  with  principal  responsibility 
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for  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949. 
Such  person  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Administrator.” 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  determine  within 
30  days  after  enactment  of  this  act  after  full 
and  complete  consideration  of  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Defense,  and  Com¬ 
merce;  the  Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration;  and  any  other  appropirate  agencies, 
and  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  which  items  are,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  act,  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials,  pe¬ 
troleum,  transportation  materials  of  strategic 
value,  and  those  items  of  primary  strategic 
slgniflcance  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  which 
should  be  embargoed  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act:  Provided,  That  such  de¬ 
terminations  shall  be  continuously  adjusted 
to  current  conditions  on  the  basis  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  consultation,  and  that  all  nations 
receiving  United  States  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  shall  be  kept  informed 
of  such  determinations. 

(b)  All  military,  economic,  or  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  nation  shall,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Administrator,  be  termi¬ 
nated  forthwith  if  such  nation  after  60  days 
from  the  date  of  a  determination  under  sec¬ 
tion  103  (a)  knowingly  permits  the  shipment 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
Including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  and  all  countries  under  its  domina¬ 
tion,  of  any  such  item  which  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  under  section  103  (a)  after  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  to  be  included  in 
any  of  the  following  categories:  Arms,  am¬ 
munition,  and  implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  petroleum,  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  and  items  of 
primary  strategic  significance  used  in  the 
production  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple¬ 
ments  of  war:  Provided,  That  the  President 
after  receiving  the  advice  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  after  taking  into  account  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  such  country  to  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  of  the  free  world,  the  importance  of 
such  assistance  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  the  strategic  importance  of  imports 
received  from  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  the  adequacy  of  such  country's  controls 
over  the  export  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  items  of 
strategic  importance,  may  direct  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  such  assistance  to  a  country  which 
permits  shipments  of  items  other  than  arms, 
ammunition,  implements  of  war,  and  atomic 
energy  materials  when  unusual  circumstances 
Indicate  that  the  cessation  of  aid  would 
clearly  be  detrimental  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States:  Provided  further,  That  the 
President  shall  immediately  report  any  de¬ 
termination  made  pursuant  to  the  first  pro¬ 
viso  of  this  section  with  reasons  therefor  to 
the  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  the  President  shall  at  least 
once  each  quarter  review  all  determinations 
made  previously  and  shall  report  his  con¬ 
clusions  to  the  foregoing  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  which  reports  shall  con¬ 
tain  an  analysis  of  the  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  of  countries  for  which  determinations 
have  been  made. 

Sec.  104.  Whenever  military,  economic,  or 
financial  assistance  has  been  terminated  as 
provided  in  this  act,  such  assistance  can  be 
resumed  only  upon  determination  by  the 
President  that  adequate  measures  have  been 
taken  by  the  nation  concerned  to  assure  full 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  105.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the 
term  “assistance”  does  not  Include  activities 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 


procmement  of  materials  in  which  the 
United  States  is  deficient. 

nrEE  n — other  materials 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  further  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  regulate  the  export  of 
commodities  other  than  those  specified  in 
title  I  of  this  act  to  any  nation  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  nations  threatening  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries 
under  its  domination,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  United  States  and  other  cooperating  na¬ 
tions  of  the  free  world  and  to  oppose  and 
offset  by  nonmilitary  action  acts  which 
threaten  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Sec.  202.  Tlie  United  States  shall  negotiate 
with  any  country  receiving  military  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  financial  assistance  arrangements 
for  the  recipient  country  to  undertake  a 
program  for  controlling  exports  of  items  not 
subject  to  embargo  until  title  I  of  this  act, 
but  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  should  be  controlled  to  any  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  threatening  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  all 
countries  under  its  domination. 

Sec.  203.  All  military,  economic,  and  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  shall  be  terminated  when  the 
President  determines  that  the  recipient 
country  (1)  is  not  effectively  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  pursuant  to  this  title, 
or  (2)  is  failing  to  furnish  to  the  United 
States  information  sufficient  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  determine  that  the  recipient  country 
is  effectively  cooperating  with  the  United 
States. 

TITLE  HI - GEKERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  All  other  nations  (those  not  re¬ 
ceiving  United  States  military,  economic,  or 
financial  assistance)  shall  be  invited  by  the 
President  to  cooperate  Jointly  in  a  group  or 
groups  or  on  an  individual  basis  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  export  of  the  commodities  re¬ 
ferred  to  In  title  I  and  title  II  of  this  act 
to  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations 
threatening  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re¬ 
publics  and  all  countries  under  its  domina¬ 
tion. 

Sec.  302.  The  Administrator,  with  regard 
to  all  titles  of  this  act,  shall — 

(a)  Coordinate  those  activities  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  United  States  departments  and  agencies 
which  are  concerned  with  security  controls 
over  Reports  from  other  countries; 

(b)  Make  a  continuing  study  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  export-control  measures  un¬ 
dertaken  by  foreign  governments  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  less  than  once  every  6  months, 
recommending  action  where  appropriate;  and 

(c)  Make  available  technical  advice  and 
assistance  on  export-control  procedures  to 
any  nation  desiring  such  cooperation. 

Sec.  303.  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  403,  of  section  404,  and  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  406  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  (Public 
Law  329,  81st  Cong.),  as  amended,  insofar  as 
they  are  consistent  with  this  act,  shall  be 
applicable  to  this  act.  P^mds  made  available 
for  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  available  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  act  in  such  amounts  as  the 
President  shall  direct. 

Sec.  304.  In  every  recipient  country  where 
local  currency  is  made  available  for  local 
currency  expenses  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  assistance  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  the  local  currency  adminis¬ 
trative  and  operating  expenses  incurred  in 
the  administration  of  this  act  shall  be 
charged  to  such  local  currency  funds  to  the 
extent  available. 

Sec.  305.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  117  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948  (Public 


Law  472,  80th  Cong.) ,  as  amended,  and  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  1302  of  the  Third  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriation  Act,  1951  (Public 
Law  45,  82d  Cong.) ,  are  repealed. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
clude  my  remarks  by.  saying  that  the 
Kennedy  amendment  is  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  the  very  purpose  of  the  whole 
mutual-security  program,  which  is  mu¬ 
tual  security  of  the  free  world  against 
the  continuing  threat  of  Communist 
domination.  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
realize  this  and  take  appropriate  action. 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  so  long  as  he  is  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  see  that  such  appropriate  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken,  to  the  end  that  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not  become  an 
instrument  of  aid  to  the  cause  of  inter¬ 
national  communism,  which  I  am  fearful 
it  will  be  if  the  Kennedy  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  a  very  interesting  discussion, 
and  to  my  mind  it  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  revolved  around  a  word  to  which 
particular  attention  on  has  not  been 
called.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
first  word  in  the  first  line  on  page  59. 
Beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  58,  I 
read,  as  follows: 

This  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
furnishing  economic  and  financial  assistance 
to  any  nation — 

That  is  the  word — 

except  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China, 
and  North  Korea — 

And  so  forth.  I  cannot  vote  for  this 
section  of  the  bill  when  it  coipes  to  help¬ 
ing  nations,  that  is,  governments.  I  am 
assuming  that  the  word  “nation”  is  in¬ 
terpreted  as  being  a  government.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  vote  to  support  this 
section  if  the  assistance  is  to  govern¬ 
ments.  If  the  Knowland  amendment, 
which  I  shall  support,  is  defeated,  and  if 
this  section  remains  in  the  bill,  I  shall 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 
will  read  as  follows: 

On  page  58,  line  25,  after  the  word  “to” 
insert  the  words  “people  of”  and  on  page 
59,  line  1,  to  strike  out  the  words  “except 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and 
North  Korea.” 

If  we  can  And  any  means  of  helping 
people,  as  distinguished  from  helping 
governments,  I  believe  that  the  purposes 
which  those  who  support  the  section  in 
the  bill  have  in  mind  will  be  served.  I 
believe  that  the  interests  of  our  country 
will  be  served.  However,  I  agree  with 
those  who  feel  that  to  support  Commu¬ 
nist  govei-nments  is  a  very  bad  thing  in¬ 
deed.  I  shall  therefore  vote  for  the 
Knowland  amendment.  If  it  fails,  I 
shall  then  propose  my  simple  amend¬ 
ment,  which  gives  assistance  to  people, 
rather  than  to  governments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  1 3deld. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  intention  is 
quite  clear,  if  the  Senator  will  look  into 
the  text  of  the  provision.  The  intention 
is  to  give  assistance  to  people.  Would  it 
change  the  Senator’s  position  on  the 
committee  amendment  if  the  Senator’s 
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amendment  were  accepted  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  answer  the  question  until  the  vote 
comes  on  the  Kngwland  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  Senator  would  be  in  support 
of  the  committee  amendment  and  op¬ 
posed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  if  the  words  “freedom 
loving  people’’  were  used  instead  of  “any 
nation?’’  Would  that  alter  the  Senator’s 
position  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  No;  I  am  not  a  par¬ 
liamentarian.  The  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  a  shorter  time  than  I  have  been, 
but  he  doubtless  knows  more  about  these 
things  than  I  do.  Does  the  proposal 
which  I  have  made,  if  it  is  accepted  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  at 
this  point  in  the  proceedings,  give  it  va¬ 
lidity? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  and  Mr. 
WATKINS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Does  the  infonnal 
acceptance  of  my  amendment  by  the 
author  of  section  306  of  the  bill  have  such 
validity  that  I  can  be  sure  that  it  will  be 
adopted  after  a  vote  on  the  Knowland 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  In  response  to  the 
Senator’s  inquiry  the  Chair  will  state 
that  the  only  way  to  modify  a  committee 
amendment  is  by  the  express  authority 
of  the  committee  itself. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Of  the  committee 
chairman? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Then  I  believe  I 
cannot - 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state 
the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There 
are  two  inquiries.  First  of  all,  is  the 
committee  amendment  being  considered 
as  original  text? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is, 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  only. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  is 
it  not  correct  to  say  that  an  amendment 
to  the  text  of  the  committee  amendment 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  perfecting 
amendment  and  would  take  precedence 
over  a  motion  to  strike? 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  other 
w'ords,  the  amendment  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  proposes  could  be 
offered  at  this  time  and  take  precedence 
over  a  motion  to  strike  the  paragraph? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  this  point  of  view  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  Of  course,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  no  activities  are  conducted  in  any 
of  the  presently  satellite  controlled 
countries  which  can  proceed  without 
approval  of  the  government.  I  cite 
that  as  an  example,  because  I  have  had 
people  come  to  me  and  ask  me  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  in  regard  to  aid  to  people. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  long 
history  of  our  country,  the  American 
people  have  been  very  generous  and  im- 
derstanding,  and  that  it  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  to  them  as  to  the  type  of  gov¬ 
ernment  a  country  might  have. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  debate 
that  during  the  1920’s  even  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  when  that  countiT  was 
faced  with  famine,  we  sent  Mr.  Hoover 
and  a  commisison  to  feed  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  and  of  other  sections  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Since  then  we  have  done 
likewise  in  other  areas  of  the  world. 

I  pointed  out  to  some  of  those  who 
came  to  me  that  imder  the  present  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  United  States,  as,  for 
example.  Public  Law  480,.  we  can  give 
food  and  receive  in  return  the  curren¬ 
cies  of  the  countries  concerned.  So  the 
question  of  feeding  hungry  people  is  not 
involved. 

I  have  pointed  out  to  some  of  the  per¬ 
sons  who  have  come  to  my  office  the  fact 
that  the  CARE  agency,  the  Friends  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  similar  agencies  can  function. 
Many  of  the  great  church  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Catholic,  Pi-otestant,  and 
Jewish  faith  have  operated  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  answer  which  was  made  by  many 
persons  was  that  that  was  all  very  true, 
but  the  Commimist  governments  do  not 
want  their  people  to  know  that  a  reli¬ 
gious  organization  is  providing  aid,  be¬ 
cause  religion  is  against  the  tenets  of 
communism;  they  do  not  want  the 
people  to  know  that  CARE  is  giving  aid, 
because  what  is  supplied  by  CARE  is 
contained  in  American  packages,  and 
the  people  of  the  Communist-dominated 
coxmtries  might  learn  that  it  was  coming 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  it  is  said,  the  only  thing 
which  should  be  done  is  to  turn  over  the 
funds  to  the  Commimist  govermnents  of 
those  countries,  and  then  to  permit 
those  coimtries  to  improve  their  econo¬ 
mies,  so  that  the  people  will  think  that 
commimism  is  working,  rather  than  that 
communism  is  breaking  down  and  is 
desperately  in  need  of  help. 

The  statement  is  made  also  that  if  the 
people  who  live  in  the  Communist  satel¬ 
lite  countries  do  not  get  aid  from  the 
United  States  they  will  get  it  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  submit  it  will  be  a 
drain  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  will  make 
the  Soviet  Union  less  able  to  carry  on  its 
tremendous  defense  activities  in  the 
building  of  missiles,  tanks,  planes,  sub¬ 
marines.  and  the  like.  A  strain  will  be 
placed  on  the  Soviet  economy.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
when  we  strengthen  the  economies  of 
those  countries  we  must  do  so  through 
their  governments;  and  when  we  do  it 
through  the  governments  we  must,  in 
fact,  build  up  their  economic  strength,  so 
that  they  can  better  supply  the  Soviet 


Union  with  the  goods  of  which  the  So¬ 
viets  may  be  in  short  supply. 

So  I  do  not  know  how,  under  a  totali¬ 
tarian  system,  it  is  possible  to  give  aid 
to  the  people  of  the  satellite  countries 
except  through  the  agencies  which  al¬ 
ready  exist,  and  upon  which  there  is  no 
restriction  at  all  under  the  Battle  Act 
and  the  other  laws  which  are  in  exist¬ 
ence,  unless  we  are  to  open  the  door  to 
the  amendment  process  to  make  possible 
the  taking  of  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers  in  order  to  give  it  to  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  satellite  countries. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  find  the  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
California  to  be  very  impressive.  I  find 
that  they  are  almost  convincing.  But  I 
make  this  suggestion  with  regard  to 
them. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  correct 
when  he  says  we  may  expect  the  Com¬ 
munist  governments  to  refuse  aid  which 
is  offered  directly  to  the  people.  But 
that  is  an  asset.  If  the  amendment  is 
amended  as  I  afn  proposing,  then  the 
door  will  be  open  to  make  offerings 
which  will  presumably  be  rejected.  To 
make  a  proposal  to  help  people,  and  then 
to  have  it  rejected,  is  a  successful  action 
in  the  cold  war.  I  do  not  want  to  close 
the  door  on  such  types  of  action. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  it  not  ti*ue  that  if 
we  attempt  to  do  something  in  a  country 
with  which  we  are  at  peace,  but  without 
the  cooperation  of  its  government,  our 
action  becomes  an  unfriendly  act?  Is 
is  not  also  true  that  if  the  situation  were 
reversed,  and  the  foreign  government 
tried  to  do  the  same  thing  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  would  consider  it  as  an  un¬ 
friendly  act;  and  if  they  attempted  to 
proceed  with  the  action,  we  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  stop  them  by  force? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  A  thousand  reasons 
can  be  found  for  not  acting  successfully 
in  the  cold  war.  As  to  how  we  would 
feel  if  the  Russians  did  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do,  that  does  not  worry  me  very 
much,  because  if  they  made  the  attempt 
and  if  it  were  publicized,  it  would  not 
have  the  same  public  effect  as  our  mak¬ 
ing  the  attempt  in  Poland,  for  instance, 
and  having  its  failure  publicized. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Will  the  Senator 
give  an  example  of  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
posal  we  could  make  to  a  government 
which  would  put  that  government  in 
bad  with  its  people  if  the  government 
rejected  the  proposal? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  If  I  am  correctly 
informed,  the  door  was  opened  to  us 
early  in  the  troubles  in  Poland  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  agricultural  assistance.  That 
was  at  a  time  when  the  Communist 
Government  of  Poland  had  been  push¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  great  farms, 
and  was  focusing  its  attention  on  im¬ 
mense  tractors,  great  gangplows,  and 
similar  large-sized  farm  equipment. 
The  offer  to  furnish  family-sized  farm 
machinery  is  an  example  of  what  I  have 
in  mind.  Such  machinery  is  not  suit¬ 
able  for  communal  farming;  it  is  suit- 
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able  for  family-sized  farms,  and  was 
w'hat  the  people  of  Poland  wanted.  It 
would  have  made  a  hit  with  the  Polish 
people,  although  it  would  not  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  Polish  Government. 
That  is  an  example  of  what  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  very  objective 
we  have  in  mind  would  be  to  cause  the 
people  in  those  countries  to  become  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  governments.  Could 
not  the  governments  consider  that  an 
unfriendly  act? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator,  then:  Would  he  care? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  But  we  are  acting 
on  the  pretense  that  we  are  at  peace 
with  those  people;  yet  we  would  attempt 
to  do  for  them  what  we  would  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  do  for  us. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  We  would  not  have 
to  stop  them  from  doing  it  for  us.  They 
would  not  do  it;  and  if  they  did,  W'e 
W'ould  take  their  machinery. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
we  would,  because  we  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  now  to  do  some  trading  with  Russia, 
and  I  have  not  seen  anyone  breaking  the 
speed  limit  to  accept  the  offer. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  this  country  being  in  the  same  vul¬ 
nerable  position  in  relation  to  its  people 
that  the  Government  of  Poland  is  in  with 
relation  to  its  people.  That  is  what 
makes  the  difference. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  point  which  we  must  accept  as  abso¬ 
lutely  sound  is  that  in  each  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  we  are  attempting  to  do 
something  to  help  the  people,  we  must  do 
so  through  the  government  which  we 
recognize  as  the  existing  government.  If 
we  are  to  have  comity  among  nations, 
we  cannot  act  on  the  assumption  that  we 
will  ask  a  government  to  do  something 
w'hich  will  help  to  place  that  government 
in  a  bad  position  with  its  own  people. 
We  cannot  do  that  and  be  friendly. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  What  I  propose  is 
not  an  attempt  to  be  friendly  with  gov¬ 
ernments.  It  is  exactly  the  reverse.  A 
cold  war  is  in  progress.  This  would  be 
an  engagement  in  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Some  persons  may 
call  it  a  cold  war;  but  what  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  actually  saying  is  that 
it  is  another  form  of  hot  war. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  No;  a  hot  war  is  a 
shooting  war.  It  is  a  cold  war  which  is 
in  progress  all  the  time. 

Mr.  President,  will  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  ask  me  to  yield  allow  me  to  speak 
for  3  or  4  minutes  to  develop  my  idea  of 
the  difference  between  peoples  and  na¬ 
tions.  A  situation  came  to  light  in  a 
most  distressing  way  in  connection  with 
our  relations  with  Egypt.  In  an  endeavor 
to  bring  Nasser  to  heel,  we  punished 
Egyptian  schoolchildren,  and  we  stopped 
the  CARE  packages;  and  when  Port  Said 
was  bombed  by  the  French  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  someone  said,  “No  Red  Cross  aid  can 
go  there.”  We  were  at  odds  with  the 
Egyptian  Government,  so  we  punished 
Egyptian  schoolchildren  and'  punished 
the  citizens  of  Port  Said. 

Question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
we  can  trust  our  own  Government.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  can  trust  our  State 
Department,  when  it  comes  to  distin¬ 
guishing  between  people  and  govern¬ 


ments.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot;  and  I  have  reached  that 
conclusion  with  very  great  regret,  in¬ 
deed.  But  there  stands  the  record.  The 
last  I  heard,  the  CARE  organization  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  would  get  permission  to 
send  one- third  of  the  amount  of  CARE 
packages  it  had  been  sending.  I  say 
that  is  outrageous;  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  can  trust  our  State  Department  to 
distinguish  between  people  and  gov¬ 
ernments.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
should  like  to  have  the  word  “people” 
used  at  this  point  in  the  bill,  instead  of 
the  word  “governments.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  will  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  yield  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  fully  under¬ 
stands,  and  I  say  this  solely  for  purposes 
of  the  record — nothing  in  the  present 
law  or  in  the  law  as  it  will  read  when  my 
amendment  is  adopted — for  my  amend¬ 
ment  merely  extends  the  law  as  it  exists 
today — prevents,  or  will  prevent,  the 
sending  of  our  agricultural  products  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480,  or 
prevents,  or  will  prevent,  the  sending  of 
CARE  packages  to  any  of  the  countries 
in  the  world,  including  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

I  think  there  is  great  merit  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  said  about 
the  cold  war  and  about  getting  through — • 
over  the  heads  of  the  Communist,  totali¬ 
tarian  governments — to  the  people,  and 
letting  them  know  that  the  American 
people  favor  such  aid  through  private 
organizations  and  through  their  own  or¬ 
ganizations  which  they  establish,  so  long 
as  we  are  certain  that  such  supplies  and 
foodstuffs  will  reach  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  not  merely  the  card-carrying 
Communist  Party  members.  And  that 
program  can  be  carried  on  without  the 
change  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

But  I  think  there  is  much  merit  in  the 
Senator’s  suggestion.  It  involves  the 
same  technique  that  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  used  when  he  appealed,  over  the 
heads  of  the  Imperial  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  people  of  Germany,  on  the 
question  of  the  armistice,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  World  War  I. 

I  believe  we  should  always  seek  to 
break  through  the  Communist  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  barrier  in  order  to  reach  the  people. 
But  I  believe  that  can  be  done  without 
having  the  American  taxpayers  help 
subsidize,  and  perhaps  maintain,  the 
totalitarian  regimes  which  we  should  be 
interested  in  getting  rid  of. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  sent  my  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  desk.  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
58,  in  line  25,  after  the  word  “to”,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  “the  people  of.” 

On  page  59,  beginning  in  line  1,  It  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  words  "except 
the  Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  and 
North  Korea”. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  two  amendments  will  bs 
considered  together. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  wish  to  have  the  tv/o 
amendments  considered  separately?  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  involve  two  sep¬ 
arate  questions. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  shall  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  suggestion  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  made,  if  he  will 
allow  me  a  moment  of  silent  meditation, 
without  losing  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
do  so.  ’ 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  mean  insofar  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
authority  to  do. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes;  insofar  as  it  is  with¬ 
in  my  authority.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
consider  the  two  amendments  separately, 
rather  than  together,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  first  amendment  will  result  in 
having  this  part  of  the  bill  read  as 
follows: 

This  act  shall  not  he  deemed  to  prohibit 
furnishing  economic  and  financial  assistance 
to  the  people  of  any  nation  except  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  and  Nortli  Korea, 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct,  and  that 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  other  Senators 
reached  the  very  logical  conclusion  that 
if  this  is  what  we  are  talking  about, 
rather  than  the  strengthening  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  why  not  make  it  universal? 

I  believe  perhaps  we  might  well  con¬ 
sider  my  two  amendments  separately, 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
suggested. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  two  amendments  be  considered  sep¬ 
arately. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  two 
amendments  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  submitted  to  the  bill  will,  therefore, 
be  treated  accordingly.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  first  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Veimont 
[Mr.  Flanders]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  very  lucid 
and  informative  discussion  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  bill,  and  also  for  his  amend¬ 
ments. 

If  I  correctly  understand  what  he  has 
said,  he  has  been  referring  to  direct  aid, 
which  could  mean  materials  of  sub¬ 
stance  or  material  goods,  and  also  to 
financial  aid  to  people,  not  to  govern¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  That  is  my  purpose. 
There  may  be  more  difficulty  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  furnishing  financial  aid  than 
In  connection  with  furnishing  goods; 
but,  if  it  can  be  done,  it  should  be  dona 
on  the  same  level. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Inasmuch  as  both 
amendments  have  been  submitted,  and 
inasmuch  as  there  has  been  a  question 
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as  to  whether  the  amendments  should 
be  considered  together  or  separately,  I 
say  most  respectfully  that  the  American 
people,  who  are  essentially  a  decent  and 
a  spiritual  people,  and  most  of  whom 
attend  the  churches  of  their  choice,  re¬ 
sent  any  proposed  legislation  which 
w’ould  provide  that  when  we  deal  with 
people,  with  God-created  human  beings, 
not  with  governments  or  ideologies,  we 
shall  exclude  some  people  who  live  in 
one  part  of  the  world. 

I  happen  to  be  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union ;  but 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  first  captives  of 
communism  were  the  Russian  people. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  government 
of  Communist  China;  but  I  wish  to  say 
that  in  China  there  are  very  few  Com¬ 
munists,  and  there  are  many  fine  Chi¬ 
nese. 

I  am  also  opposed  to  the  Government 
of  North  Korea;  but  I  am  not  opposed  to 
the  North  Koreans. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  it  relates  to 
humanitarian,  economic  assistance  to 
hungry  people,  sick  people,  people  who 
may  wish  to  produce  a  little  more  on 
their  farms  or  in  their  shops. 

I  believe  it  would  be  vei*y  unfortunate 
for  the  Congress,  when  it  is  dealing  with 
people,  not  with  ideologies  or  govern¬ 
ments,  to  say  to  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  for  example — many  of  whom 
have  revolted  against  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment — or  to  the  people  of  China — where 
there  have  been  revolutions  against  the 
Communist  g'ovemment — “You  folks  can 
just  starve.  We  are  not  interested  in 
you.’’  According  to  my  convictions,  that 
would  be  both  wrong  morally  and  foolish 
politically. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  any  parliamentary  method  by 
which  I  may  interrogate  a  sitting  Mem¬ 
ber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
may  be  done  with  the  permission  of  the 
Member  and  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  FLA'.'  DERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Bush]. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  me,  so 
that  he  may  ask  me  a  question? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  asks  me  to 
yield  to  him,  I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  ask 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  the  following 
question:  To  what  extent  is  he  convinced 
by  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  always  moved  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota,  for  whom  I  have  very  great  re¬ 
spect.  But  I  am  not  convinced  by  them. 

I  think  this  question  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  many  years,  off  and  on. 
I  recall  that,  at  least  in  1950,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  who  preceded  me  in  this  vei-y  seat — 
the  late  Senator  McMahon — brought  out 


the  same  point  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders] 
is  bringing  out  at  this  time. 

I  am  basically  sympathetic  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  we 
are  interested  in  helping  the  people  of 
these  countries.  I,  myself,  would  ex¬ 
clude,  as  the  bill  does,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist  China,  and  North  Korea. 
That  is  the  way  I  feel,  after  hearing 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota 
speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Following  the  same 
course  of  action  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  I  suppose 
I  would  have  to  get  unanimous  consent 
that  my  question  may  turn  into  a  few 
remarks. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  am  sure  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  said  was  good, 
but  I  did  not  quite  hear  it.  I  wonder 
if  he  will  repeat  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  want  to  comment  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  if  I  may;  and  that  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  a  question. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  as  he  knows. 
But,  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  California,  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
have  presented  a  clear-cut  issue,  that 
is,  .shall  aid  be  available  to  Communists 
somewhat — other  than  Russia,  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  and  North  Korea. 

With  all  deference,  I  believe  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  would  cloud  the  issue.  If  it  were 
adopted,  it  would  in  my  judgment,  make 
the  committee  proposal  ineffective,  be¬ 
cause  aid  could  not  be  provided  the 
people  of  these  countries  unless  their 
governments  permitted  it.  If  this  coun- 
tiT  tried  to  give  aid  directly,  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  we  would  immediately  be  charged 
with  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  their  governments. 

Second — and  I  think  this  is  correct — 
I  believe  the  committee  placed  the 
amendment  in  the  bill  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  Senator  from  California 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
object,  and  that  it  is  designed  to  make 
aid  available  to  these  governments  when 
the  President  believes  it  necessary  for 
our  security.  I  would  consider  that  if 
these  countries  desire  to  assert  their 
sovereignity  in  their  relations  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  it  is' to  our  advantage,  as  well  as 
theirs,  to  help  them  express  that  inde¬ 
pendence.  Certainly,  an  example  is 
Yugoslavia.  ~ 

The  third  point  I  make  is  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  should  be  adopted,  providing  that 
aid  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  these 
countries,  it  may  be  interpreted  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  carmot 
advance  aid  to  the  Government  of  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  and  I  certainly  believe  that  has 
been  in  our  interest. 

I  object  to  the  amendment  because 
I  believe  it  would  not  be  effective.  I 
know  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator.  But  the  Senate  would  be  say¬ 
ing  it  is  doing  something  to  help  people 


when  it  could  not  happen — that  aid  will 
be  available  to  the  people  of  certain 
countries,  when  Senators  know  aid  can¬ 
not  be  given  to  the  people  except  through 
their  governments.  In  truth  if  we  vote 
for  the  committee  amendment,  we  shall 
be  voting  for  it  with  the  knowledge  that 
at  some  time  the  Pi'esident  of  the  United 
States  may  determine  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  this  country  to  advance  aid  to  gov¬ 
ernments  other  than  Russia  or  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  even  though  they  are  Com¬ 
munist,  which  demonstrates  their  inde¬ 
pendence. 

As  for  myself,  that  is  the  only  reason 
why  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  want  to  vote  for  it  upon  an  in¬ 
correct  theory. 

There  is  truth  in  what  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  and  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  have  said. 
There  is  danger  in  following  the  course 
of  giving  aid  to  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  If  aid  is  granted  to  those 
countries,  it  may  strengthen  them,  and 
possibly  strengthen  them  against  our 
country.  We  are  taking  a  risk.  The 
alternative  situation  is  that  if  countries 
show  an  inclination  to  be  truly  inde¬ 
pendent  .of  Soviet  Russia,  it  is  important 
to  our  security,  to  peace,  and  to  their 
own  interest,  to  help  them  be  independ¬ 
ent.  If  these  countries  can  gradually 
become  independent  of  Soviet  control  it 
is  in  our  interest  and  that  of  peace. 
That  is  the  only  reason  I  shall  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  is  impractical  at  all.  The  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  “This  act  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  pi'ohibit  furnishing  eco¬ 
nomic  and  financial  assistance  to  the 
people  of  any  nation,’’  and  so  forth. 

My  good  friend  from  Kentucky  points 
out  that  such  aid  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  be  given  through  the  government  of  a 
nation:  but  I  think  the  emphasis  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wants  to  put  in 
the  bill  is  that  we  are  thinking  of  the 
people  of  these  countries.  I  do  not  think 
it  weakens  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  States  in  giving  aid  to  nations 
if  the  language  is  changed  in  this  way. 

I  think,  therefore,  for  psychological 
reasons,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
offered  a  good  amendment,  and  I  hope 
it  will  prevail. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  submit,  with  the 
legislative  recoi’d  we  have  now  made,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
feels  that  merely  by  changing  the  word 
to  “people’’  no  change  at  all  is  made, 
because  the  aid  can  still  be  given  to  the 
governments.  By  removing  the  excep¬ 
tions,  the  door  will  be  opened  for  the 
American  Government  and  the  American 
taxpayei’S  to  make  a  substantial  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
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China,  and  North  Korea,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Communist  countries  that  are 
members  of  the  Warsaw  pact. 

If  that  is  what  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  ultimately  the  other 
body  of  the  Congress  wish  to  do,  so  be  it. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  result  in 
a  tremendous  drain  on  the  American 
taxpayers,  and  will  represent  a  basic, 
fundamental  change  of  policy,  which 
should  be  fully  debated  on  its  merits,  and 
after  full  committee  hearings. 

If  what  is  proposed  should  be  done, 
we  would,  in  fact,  strengthen  the  war- 
making  potential  of  the  very  powers 
against  which  we  are  trying  to  build  up 
a  mutual  defense  pact  with  which  to 
guard  the  free  world. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
insist  on  straightening  myself  out  for  a 
moment  or  two,  before  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

In  reply  to  the  observations  made  by 
the  Senator  from  California,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  loath  to  accept  an  affirmative 
vote  for  my  amendment  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut,  because  I  do  not  believe  in  our  giving 
aid  to  those  governments.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  wants  to  vote  for 
the  amendment  on  the  supposition  that  is 
the  purpose  of  my  amendment,  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  is  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  amendment;  nor  do  I  think 
that  purpose  is  expressed  in  my  words. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  support  to  gov¬ 
ernments.  I  want  to  do  what  I  can  for 
people.  That  is  the  difference  between 
my  point  of  view  and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  sorry  we  differ  on 
that  one  point,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  give  aid  to  the  people  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  unless  we  give  it  through  the  nation. 
I  very  much  sympathize  with  the  desire 
of  the  Senator  to  emphasize  the  consid¬ 
eration  with  respect  to  people. 

In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  my  good 
friend  from  California  [Mr.  Knowland], 
I  wish  to  say  I  do  not  favor  the  second 
part  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  I  think  the  committee 
language  should  stand  respecting  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  Communist  China,  and  North 
Korea.  It  is  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
other  than  those  to  which  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  chiefly  addresses 
himself.  It  was  on  that  assumption  I 
wanted  to  support  the  Senator’s  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  am  very  curious  to 
know  how,  for  instance,  if  we  wanted  to 
give  food  to  the  people  of  Poland,  the 
Senator  would  expect  to  get  the  food  to 
them  without  using  the  offices  of  the 
Polish  Government? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  With  respect  to  that 
suggestion  I  tried  to  make  my  position 
clear  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks.  If 
the  Polish  Government  puts  obstacles  in 


the  way  of  gifts  of  food,  if  food  is  in  ques¬ 
tion,  from  this  country  to  the  people  of 
Poland,  or  if  it  falsifies  the  source  of  the 
gifts,  so  that  it  is  impractical  for  us  to 
give  them,  then  we  would  not  give  them 
but  let  the  Polish  people  know  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

It  is  a  question  of  good  will  and  hon¬ 
esty  of  purpose,  the  purpose  being  to 
help  people.  If  we  are  prevented  from 
taking  such  action  it  would  be  a  telling 
stroke  in  the  cold  war.  We  have  to 
forego  that  possibility  under  tthe  word¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment  as  it  is  written. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  agree  with  what  I  wanted  to 
point  out.  If  we  are  going  to  send 
packages  of  food  and  if  we  are  going 
to  use  the  mail  to  do  so  we  would  haye 
to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Polish  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  we  were  to  send 
the  food  by  boat,  we  would  have  to  use 
the  facilities  of  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  to  have  it  landed  in  the  country, 
or  face  the  possibility  of  being  arrested 
for  smuggling  or  for  having  made  a  di¬ 
rect  attack  on  the  Government. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  If  they  refuse  to 
accept  the  gifts  or  put  obstacles  in  the 
way,  it  would  be  a  telling  stroke. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  a  vote  can  be  taken  on  the  first 
of  the  two  amendments.  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  If 
the  position  which  I  have  sought  to  ex¬ 
plain  is  clear  enough  to  the  Senators 
who  are  present,  I  should  like  to  ask 
that  the  Senate  now  vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  desire  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  mind,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  an  observation? 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  making  these  ob¬ 
servations,  I  was  not  trying  to  be  critical 
of  the  Senator.  I  wanted  to  get  infor¬ 
mation.  The  Senator  might  have  had 
in  mind  some  way  of  getting  the  food  in 
I  did  not  know  about.  I  respect  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  Senator  and  his  humani¬ 
tarian  desire  to  help  the  people  of  such 
countries. 

We  have  to  recognize  the  world  as  it  is, 
in  my  judgment,  and  the  only  way  we 
can  get  food  and  other  help  into  these 
countries  is  through  the  governments, 
which  we  recognize  are  in  existence. 
Otherwise,  we  cannot  do  so,  for  we  would 
be  doing  the  very  thing  we  would  treat 
almost  as  an  act  of  war  if  it  were  tried 
in  respect  to  this  country.  We  will  not 
even  allow  a  good  deal  of  literature  to 
come  into  our  country.  We  take  such 
material  out  of  the  mail,  when  it  consti¬ 


tutes  an  effort  to  propagandize  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  can  only  repeat  to 
the  Senators  from  Utah  what  I  tried  to 
say  before.  A  refusal  to  accept  or  the 
placing  of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  gift 
will  make  the  situation  very  clear  to  the 
free  world,  and  the  information  can  be 
made  known  to  the  satellites  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Government. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  people  of  Po¬ 
land  would  probably  never  find  it  out. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
PTCsidcrit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Ml’.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  speak  first  very 
briefly  with  respect  to  the  point  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  then  with 
respect  to  the  entire  section  and  its  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  issue  raised  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

First,  with  respect  to  whether  it  is 
possible  to  give  assistance  to  people  with¬ 
out  giving  assistance  to  governments,  the 
bill,  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  were  added,  would  read: 

This  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
furnishing  economic  and  financial  assistance 
to  the  people  of  any  nation — 

And  SO  forth. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  assistance  to  be 
given  to  the  people  of  a  country  without 
its  being  given  to  the  government.  I 
have  in  mind  that  there  have  been  in¬ 
stances  in  world  history  of  aid  having 
been  given  across  battlelines,  and  of  aid 
which  has  been  given  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  Red  Cross.  Under  the  nor¬ 
mal  operation  of  mutual  security,  when 
assistance  is  given  another  country,  the 
country  buys  the  assistance  by  putting  up 
counterpart  funds.  That  may  not  be 
true  in  all  instances. 

If  the  assistance  were  to  be  given  to 
the  government  itself,  obviously  the 
assistanc  would  not  merely  be  given  to 
the  people  of  the  country  but  it  would 
be  given  to  the  government  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  would  control  it. 

I  can  conceive,  however,  of  situations 
when  the  government  of  a  country  might 
say,  “We  will  let  this  material  come  in 
and  go  to  a  certain  organization,’’  such 
as  the  Red  Cross  within  that  country  or 
some  other  organization,  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  reach  the  people. 

In  that  case  it  would  be  a  direct  gift 
to  the  people,  not  necessarily  a  gift  or 
a  sale  for  cm’rency  to  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  discussion  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  and  the  issues 
involved  with  respect  to  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  the  later  language 
in  this  section,  to  which  the  amendment 
refers.  In  most  of  the  discussion  we 
have  been  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
assistance  would  be  conditional  upon  the 
Pi-esident  determining  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  would  strengthen  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  refer  particularly 
to  the  language  which  appears  at  line  2 
on  page  59  and  following,  which  reads: 
“Whenever  the  President  determines 
that  such  assistance  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  by  enabling 
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the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  such  na¬ 
tion  (a)  to  achieve  a  measui-e  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  freedom  from  Sino- 
Soviet  domination  or  control,  or  (b)  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  maintain  a 
national  government  increasingly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Sino-Soviet  domination  or 
control,  or  (c)  to  reduce  their  economic 
dependence  on  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  in 
keeping  with  their  already  established 
'political  independence.” 

The  language  of  the  amendment  in 
the  bill  itself,  if  we  should  adopt  the 
committee  amendment,  would  not  open 
the  door  to  giving  the  assistance  with¬ 
out  a  definite  determination  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  that  the  giving  of  such  assistance 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States  by  enabling  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  other  na¬ 
tions  to  achieve  some  “measure  of  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  social  freedom 
from  the  Sino-Soviet  domination,  or  (b) 
to  strengthen  their  capacity  to  maintain 
a  national  government  increasingly  in¬ 
dependent  of  Sino-Soviet  domination,  or 
(c)  to  reduce  their  economic  dependence 
on  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.” 

That  is  not  an  idle  determination.  It 
is  not  merely  saying  “If  the  President 
believes.”  It  is  not  merely  saying  “If 
the  President  thinks.”  It  says — 

Whenever  the  President  shall  make  a 
determination — • 

It  does  not  stop  there,  for  later  in  the 
paragraph  are  these  words: 

The  President  shall  immediately  report 
any  determination  made  pursuant  to  this 
section,  with  reasons  therefor,  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  open¬ 
ing  of  the  door  for  giving  assistance  to 
some  nation  which  may  be  one  of  the 
satellite  nations  somewhat  under  the 
control  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  it  is  a 
limited  opening  of  the  door  for  assistance 
whenever  the  President  shall  make  a 
determination  that  such  assistance 
would  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  would  aid  us 
by  increasing  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  freedom  of  the  freedom-loving 
countries  receiving  the  assistance. 

That  comes  about  only  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  makes,  a  formal  determination  and 
reports  it  to  the  several  committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  has  an  amendment  by 
which  he  would  provide  that  the  proposal 
to  give  such  assistance  should  not  be 
effective  until  60  days  after  the  deter¬ 
mination  had  been  reported  to  the  com¬ 
mittees,  with  the  Congress  in  session. 
Personally  I  see  no  objection  to  that 
amendment.  I  hope  he  will  offer  it. 
That  would  insure  an  opportunity  for  the 
committees  of  the  Congress,  if  they  felt 
strongly  that  the  President  was  wrong 
in  making  the  determination,  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  to  the 
contrary.  But  even  as  the  language 


stands,  it  is  not  an  idle  determination. 
It  is  a  determination  which  would  be 
reported  to  the  three  committees  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate ;  and  any  one  who 
knows  anything  at  all  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
must  know  that  if  such  determination 
were  once  made  and  the  Congress  felt 
that  it  was  not  a  good  determination, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  bf  the 
Senate,  and  the  corresponding  commit¬ 
tees  in  the  other  House,  would  make 
themselves  heard  in  no  uncertain  man¬ 
ner;  and  future  determinations  would 
have  a  difficult  time  if  adverse  action 
were  taken. 

I  support  the  amendment  reported  by 
the  committee.  I  will  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  but  I  do  so  because  I  believe 
the  day  has  come  when  we  must  use 
some  new  method,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
so-caUed  cold  war. 

The  other  day  I  received  a  publica¬ 
tion  issued  at  the  Holloman  Air  Force 
Base  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  issued  by  a 
gi'oup  engaged  in  research  on  rocks.  I 
was  interested  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
lead  editorial,  so  to  speak,  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  Journal  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Historical  Society,  the  scientists  and 
engineers  there  were  concerned  with  the 
problem  that  merely  to  pile  up  more 
rocks  would  never  win  the  cold  war. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  logic  of  those 
from  the  Defense  Department  down¬ 
town  who  come  before  our  committee 
and  say  that  the  way  to  win  the  next 
war  is  to  avoid  it;  the  way  to  win  the 
next  war  is  to  make  it  unnecessary  to 
have  it;  the  way  to  win  the  next  war  is 
to  be  so  strong  that  it  will  not  be 
started.  And  while  we  gain  that  respite 
from  bloodletting,  we  should  seek  other 
methods  for  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
live  together. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  time  for  de¬ 
cision  is  here.  If  we  are  to  win  the 
hearts  of  -the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  this  country  must  adopt  some 
method  of  reaching  them.  We  must 
speak  some  language  they  can  under¬ 
stand.  If  we  wish  to  carry  out  the  aspi¬ 
rations  and  the  hopes  all  of  us  felt  in 
our  hearts  the  other  day  when  the  Un¬ 
known  Soldiers  were  entombed,  we  must 
adopt  some  new  method.  All  of  us  made 
resolves  on  that  day.  All  of  us  felt 
something  when  we  saw  the  two  caskets 
in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  If  we 
are  to  carry  out  those  resolves  we  must 
adopt  some  method.  We  must  do  some¬ 
thing  new. 

I  like  the  idea  of  trying  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  freedom-loving 
people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
give  them  some  reason  for  hope. 

I  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  [Mr. 
Knowland]  referred  to  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son’s  appeal  to  the  German  people  over 
the  heads  of  the  Gennan  Government. 
I  remember  when  President  Wilson 
voiced  his  14  points. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Not  at 
this  time. 

I  remember  when  President  Wilson 
made  his  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  He  said,  “Our  quarrel  is  not  with 
the  German  people,  but  with  those  who 
seek  to  speak  for  the  German  people.” 
When  Woodrow  Wilson  drove  that  wedge 
between  the  Gennan  people  and  those 
in  power  who  sought  to  speak  for  them, 
the  war  was  over,  because  he  ranged  the 
peoples  of  the  world  on  the  side  of  peace, 
on  the  side  of  understanding,  and  on  the 
side  of  free  government.  We  must  do 
likewise  in  this  day  if  we  are  to  win  the 
cold  war.  That  is  why  I  support  the 
idea  expressed  in  the  amendment  to 
modify  the  Battle  Act,  so  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  reach  those  people.  If  the 
process  needs  further  safeguarding  by 
requiring  the  approval  of  Congress,  or  a 
waiting  period  before  the  aid  becomes 
effective,  I  shall  be  willing  to  vote  for 
such  a  provision.  But  in  the  light  of  the 
obligations  and  the  feeling  I  have  on  this 
question,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  seek  to  divorce  the  free¬ 
dom-loving  people  of  the  world  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  from  the  domination  of 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  and  from  the  idea 
that  we  are  not  interested  in  them  as  a 
people.  It  may  be  difficult  to  do.  It 
may  require  some  imagination.  It  may 
require  some  new  techniques  in  getting 
this  assistance  past  the  Iron  Curtain; 
but  let  us  try  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  stated, 
and  that  a  vote  be  now  taken  on  my  fii’st 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  first 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  58,  line  25, 
after  the  word  “to”  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
sert  the  words  “the  people  of.” 

Mr.  KENNEDY  and  Mr.  FULBRIGHT 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  a 
moment. 

An  examination  of  the  dictionai-y  dis¬ 
closes  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
a  nation  and  a  people.  We  are  not  talk¬ 
ing  about  aid  to  a  government.  We  are 
talking  about  aid  to  a  nation. 

The  word  “nation”  is  defined  as: 

A  people  connected'  by  supposed  ties  of 
blood  generally  manifested  by  community  of 
language,  religion,  and  customs,  and  by  a 
sense  of  common  interest  and  Interrelation. 

In  my  opinion  this  amendment  deals 
with  nothing  of  substance.  We  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  aid,  not  to  a  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  to  a  nation.  This  means  a 
people.  If  it  is  supposed  to  mean  some¬ 
thing  else,  the  amendment  might  be  mis¬ 
chievous.  We  do  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  a  people  unless  we  deal  with  an 
organized  structure.  We  are  talking 
about  dealing  with  governments.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  word  “nation”  suggesU 
what  the  Senator  from  Vermont  wants. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
whether,  before  he  looked  in  the  diction- 
aiT,  he  did  not  feel  that  there  was  a 
little  distinction  between  “people”  and 
“nation.” 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  trouble  with  the 
word  “people”  is  that  it  suggests  an  un¬ 
certain  geographical  area.  The  diction¬ 
ary  definition  deals  with  people  in  a 
plural  sense.  The  word  “people”  is  de¬ 
fined  as: 

A  body  of  persons  united  by  a  common 
character,  culture,  or  sentiment;  the  indi¬ 
viduals  collectively  of  any  characteristic 
group,  taken  as  distinct  from,  or  concealed 
apart  from,  the  unity  of  the  group  as  subject 
to  a  common  government. 

I  believe  that  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  really  has  substance,  it  pres¬ 
ents  a  difference  which  suggests  that  we 
could  not  operate  through  any  organ¬ 
ized  government  in  giving  assistance.  If 
the  Senator  wishes  to  emphasize  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  people,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  clearly  empha¬ 
sized  that  later  language  in  the  bill  deals 
with  freedom-loving  peoples.  So  I  think 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  accept  the 
amendment  imder  the  assumption  that 
it  would  change  the  basic  nature  of  the 
aid,  because  “nation”  means  “people.” 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  not  accept  the  idea 
that  the  word  “people,”  to  those  who 
have  not  looked  in  the  dictionary,  may 
convey  a  different  meaning  from  the 
word  “nation.” 

In  other  words,  we  are  possibly  deal¬ 
ing  with  important  semantics. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  my  opinion,  to 
change  the  language  might  mislead  the 
Seante  into  thinking  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  deal  with  an  organized  gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  country  in  giving  assist¬ 
ance.  We  would  still  have  to  deal  with 
the  organized'  government  of  a  country, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  free¬ 
dom-loving  people  of  that  country.  . 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  should  like  to  make 
the  observation  that  in  my  belief  and  in 
my  judgment,  as  the  basis  of  all  my 
decisions  and  all  my  judgments  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  have  followed  the 
principle  in  my  own  mind  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  all  political  action  is  the  well 
being  of  individuals,  even  though  the 
relations  be  between  nation  and  nation. 
The  individual  is  the  ultimate  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  what  we  do  here  on  the  floor, 
if  we  do  it  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  consideration  of  the  bill,  but  I 
should  like  to  support  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  said.  If  the 
amendment  means  that  negotiations 
with  governments  would  be  prohibited, 
then  I  believe  it  is  a  very  impractical  and 
a  very  dangerous  amendment.  If  it  is 
designed  to  mean  that  we  are  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  have 
the  welfare  of  the  people  at  heart,  then 
it  is  a  meaningless  amendment.  Obvi¬ 
ously  that  is  what  we  have  in  mind.  A 
nation  includes  its  people. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  operate  with¬ 
out  doing  business  with  the  governments 


of  the  various  nations.  I  realize,  in  view 
of  the  shortcomings  of  many  govern¬ 
ments — and  I  shall  not  mention  which 
ones — many  of  us  are  becoming  impatient 
with  those  governments.  However,  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  them  anyway. 
We  must  still  do  business  with  govern¬ 
ments. 

I  do  not  believe  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  make  any 
contribution  to  the  bill  at  all.  I  believe 
it  would  cause  confusion.  Some  people 
have  to  look  in  a  dictionary,  and  some  do 
not.  A  great  many  people  know  what 
“nation”  means  without  looking  in  a  dic¬ 
tionary.  I  do  not  see  how  the  fact  that 
a  Senator  looks  up  a  word  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  has  any  bearing  on  whether  the 
language  should  be  changed.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  not  accept  the  Flanders 
amendment. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  to  the  Knowland 
amendment?  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  Knowland  amendment,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  proper  time 
to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  affects  and  modifies  the 
language  of  the  Knowland  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Of  the  Knowland 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
language  of  the  amendment  which  the 
Knowland  amendment  proposes  to  strike 
out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understand. 
Then  when  the  Flanders  amendment  is 
disposed  of,  the  question  will  recur  on 
the  Knowland  amendment.  Is  that  cor¬ 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  I  shall  re¬ 
frain  from  discussing  the  Knowland 
amendment  until  the  Flandei’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  two  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  accept  the  amendment.  It  will 
cause  confusion,  and  certainly  will  not 
make  any  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  which  has 
been  read  by  the  Clerk. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
second  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  will  be  stated  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  sec¬ 
ond  amendment,  now  that  the  first 
amendment  has  been  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  right 
to  withdraw  his  second  amendment, 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  On  my  own? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Then  I  do  so.  I 
withdraw  the  second  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  withdraws  his 
amendment.  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Know- 
land], 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  only  a  few  words  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  California.  This  is  a  re¬ 
play  of  other  situations  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  Senate  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  pohcy.  Many  of 
us  have  been  critical  of  certain  aspects 
of  the  administration  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Some  of  us  have  been 
critical  of  the  policies  which  constitute 
the  framework  of  American  foreign 
policy.  However,  I  have  always  been  of 
the  opinion — and  I  believe  constitutional 
history  bears  me  out — that  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy  rests  in  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  indeed, 
even  though  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  may  be  consummated  in  part 
through  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  our  diplomats,  our  ambassadors, 
and  other  membei’s  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice,  nevertheless  the  responsibility  for 
American  foreign  policy  is  essentially  in 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Public  Law  480  was  before  the  Senate 
about  a  year  ago.  During  its  considera¬ 
tion  there  was  involved  the  issue  of  Po¬ 
land,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  sale 
of  agricultural  products  to  Poland.  At 
that  time  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
strike  out  certain  language  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  had 
placed  in  Public  Law  480.  That  lan¬ 
guage  gave  to  the  President  discretionary 
authority  to  deal  with  countries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  In  other  words,  all  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
did  in  that  instance  was  to  place  reliance 
on  the  patriotism,  the  judgment,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  the  chief  spokesman  of  our 
Nation  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs 

Interestingly  enough,  the  very  same 
Senators  who  are  tonight  proposing  to 
strike  the  so-called  Kennedy  amendment 
from  the  pending  bill,  the  leaders  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  are  supposedly 
the  supporters  of  the  administration, 
fought  against  the  amendment  of  Public 
Law  480.  Fortunately,  the  majority 
judgment  of  the  Senate  prevailed  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  a  moment  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield.  Fortunately  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  insisted  on  up¬ 
holding  the  hand  and  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry  with  relation  to  PubUc  Law  480. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  says  that 
that  was  fortunate.  I  assume  that  is  the 
Senator’s  judgment,  and  that  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  that  statement  as  an  expression  of 
his  own  opinion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  own  ob¬ 
servation.  I  am  speaking  only  for  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said  that  the  foreign  policy  is 
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placed  solely  in  the  Executive.  Why  do 
we  have  a  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  said  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  foreign  policy  is  essentially 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  our  chief  spokes¬ 
man.  That  is  not  to  say  that  Congress 
cannot  lay  down  policies  or  programs  or 
guidelines. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Is  that  not  what  we 
are  doing  with  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Once  that  is  done, 
then  the  responsibility  rests  with  the 
President.  Let  me  answer  my  good 
fl-iend  from  New  Hampshire,  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  respect  and  regard, 
by  saying  that,  although  I  have  differed 
with  him  on  certain  issues  on  occasion, 
I  notice  that  not  long  ago,  on  February 
6,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  took  the  floor  to  praise  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  his  wisdom,  his 
judgment,  and  his  good  works  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State.  The  same  Secretary  of 
State  is  the  one  who  recommended  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  He  is  the  very 
one  who  was  being  praised  so  profusely 
and  so  magnanimously  and  so  gener¬ 
ously  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

It  is  interesting  for  me  to  note  to¬ 
night  that  we  are  talking  not  about  a 
Republican  President  or  a  Democratic 
Pi-esident,  but  about  the  President  at 
any  time  in  American  histoi-y.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle — and  I  suppose  there  are 
some  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  but  in  this 
instance  the  leadership  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  the  Kennedy  amendment 
from  the  bill  comes  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle — there  is  an  unwillingness 
to  place  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
Chief  Executive. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  It  is  because  the 
Kennedy  amendment  does  not  direct  the 
President  to  do  business  with  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Ken¬ 
nedy  proposal  does  not  say:  “Mr.  Pi’es- 
ident,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
says  you  must  do  business  with  Rumania 
or  Bulgaria  or  Hungary  or  Poland  or 
Yugoslavia.”  What  does  the  Kennedy 
amendment  say? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Kennedy 
amendment  provides:  “whenever  the 
President  determines  that  such  assist¬ 
ance  will  strengthen  the  security  of  the 
United  States  by  enabling  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  such  nation  (a)  to 
achieve  a  measure  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  freedom  from  Sino-Soviet 
domination  or  control,  or  (b)  to 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  maintain  a 
national  government  increasingly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  Sino-Soviet  domination  or 
control,  or  (c)  to  reduce  their  economic 
dependence  on  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  in 
keeping  with  their  already  established 
political  independence” — whenever  those 
circumstances  prevail — that  is,  whenever 
the  President  feels  that  some  kind  of 
economic  or  financial  assistance  tc^  gov¬ 
ernments  presently  excluded  from  such 
assistance  by  the  Battle  Act  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  us,  he  is  empowered,  authorized, 
and  given  the  discretionary  authority  to 
extend  assistance. 


That  is  all  we  are  saying.  I  am  sure 
that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  there  are  people  who  are 
literally  ready  to  believe  that  there  are 
in  the  Senate  those  who,  out  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  their  hearts  or  the  foolishness  of 
their  judgment,  want  to  give  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist-controlled  countries. 

No;  that  is  not  what  we  are  talking 
about  at  all.  We  are  simply  saying  that 
it  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  political 
judgment  or  statesmanship  to  give  help 
to  one’s  friends. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
insisting  that  we  want  to  help  only  those 
who  are  presently  our  friends.  He  is  not 
applying  the  principle  of  how  to  in¬ 
fluence  people  and  win  friends.  What 
the  minority  leader ,  is  saying  in  his 
amendment  is  that  we  will  not  help  peo¬ 
ples  or  governments  which  are  presently 
behind  the  Iron  Cm-tain  and  which  indi¬ 
cate  a  desire  for  some  measure  of  inde¬ 
pendence. 

I  grant  that  whatever  we  do  is  a  risk; 
but  life,  itself,  today  is  a  great  risk.  The 
defense  program  is  a  risk.  Bombers  in 
the  air  which  are  carrying  the  H-bombs 
are  surely  a  risk.  Every  investment  and 
loan  we  make  is  a  risk. 

I  submit  that  we  ought  not  to  tie  the 
President’s  hands  and  to  say  to  him,. 
“We  want  you  to  win  the  cold  war,  but 
we  want  you  to  win  it  in  a  particular 
way.  We  want  you  to  do  it  only  by  lov¬ 
ing  our  friends.  Make  love  to  our 
friends.  Do  not  ever  try,  in  any  way,  to 
win  over  those  who  perhaps  are  not  now 
our  friends.” 

That  is  what  is  really  intended  by  the 
Knowland  amendment.  The  Knowland 
amendment  is  pure.  I  will  say  that.  It 
says  that  we  will  do  business  with  those 
with  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  doing 
business:  We  will  do  business  with 
them — period. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  simply  says 
that  if  the  President  finds  it  to  be  in  the 
national  interest,  if  he  has  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  by  the  expansion  of  economic 
and  financial  assistance  to  nations,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Soviet  Union,  Communist 
China,  and  North  Korea,  we  can 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  then  the  President  is  empowered 
to  do  just  that.  I  am  willing  to  trust 
the  President. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  During  the  course 
of  the  discussion  this  evening,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  made  certain  remarks  relative 
.  to  the  debate  on  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct  in  saying  that  that  law 
was  under  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
April  1,  1957.  While  we  are  discussing 
a  particular  amendment  to  that  meas¬ 
ure,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  do 
so  at  this  point,  I  wish  to  call  to  his  at¬ 
tention,  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  BridgesI,  and 
other  Senators,  what  I  had  to  say  at 
that  time; 

Mr.  Knowland.  If  this  is  done — and  today 
the  Senate  may  well  vote  to  do  it — I  hope 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  Is  correct 
and  I  am  Incorrect.  However,  I  have  lived 
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long  enough  to  see  what  happens  when 
the  camel  gets  his  nose  under  the  tent. 
I  do  not  claim  to  have  a  crystal  ball  or  to 
have  any  ability  to  foretell  the  future.  How¬ 
ever,  I  predict  here  and  now  that  the  step 
now  proposed  will,  if  taken,  be  only  the 
op>ening  operation  leading  later  to  the  giving 
of  econonilc  aid  to  Poland,  not  in  the  form 
of  surplus  commodities,  but  in  the  form  of 
dollars  added  to  the  foreign-aid  program,  or 
subtracted  from  the  aid  which  otherwise 
would  go  to  some  of  the  countries  friendly 
to  us.  If  once  we  extend  such  a  program  to 
Poland,  I  predict  that  within  1  or  2  years 
thereafter  we  shall  not  have  a  valid  reason 
for  denying  aid  to  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Romania,  and  Bulgaria,  because  once  they 
see  that  Poland  has  been  successful  in  this 
endeavor,  they  will  say,  “Well,  we  are  a 
little  independent,  too.  Consequently,  we 
want  to  came  in  under  a  plan’’-7-consequent 
Marshall-type  plan,  let  us  say,  to  support 
the  Communist  regimes  of  those  countries. 
I  may  be  mistaken  about  it.  but  I  think  this 
is  only  the  opening  wedge  of  a  program 
which.  If  undertaken,  will  plague  us  in  the 
future. 

I  shall  not  be  in  this  Chamber  when 
another  year  has  passed,  but  I  predict 
that  if  Congress  continues  to  extend  aid 
to  the  Communist  satellite  nations,  with¬ 
in  a  year,  at  the  most,  a  proposal  will 
be  made  to  extend  economic  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  Communist  China,  and 
to  North  Korea,  which  at  present  are  ex¬ 
cluded  under  the  act.  That  will  be  done 
as  surely  as  night  follows  day,  because, 
for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  once  we  embark 
upon  such  a  program,  we  cannot  say  that 
in  aiding  the  people  of  the  satellite  na¬ 
tions,  we  should  not  extend  the  same  aid 
to  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of 
other  Communist  powers. 

If  that  is  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  that  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for 
Congress  to  determine.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  will  have  very  far-reaching 
consequences.  Not  only  will  we  have 
embarked  upon  a  program  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  will  ultimately  involve  billions  of 
dollars  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  those  billions  must  either  be  taken 
from  aid  to  our  friends  or  from  aid  to 
neutrals  who  are  already  being  spread 
pretty  thin,  according  to  their  viewpoint, 
at  least,  and  perhaps  according  to  the 
viewpoints  of  some  of  us  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  or  else  we  must  add  to  a  deficit 
which  will  probably  be,  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year,  $3  billion,  and  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  maybe  as  much  as  $8 
billion  or  $10  billion. 

With  all  those  facts  before  them,  per¬ 
haps  Congress  and  the  American  people 
wiU  want  to  embark  upon  this  type  of 
economic  assistance  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
of  nations. 

But  I  believe  that  some  of  us,  at  least, 
who  are  equally  as  sincere  as  those  who 
may  have  another  point  of  view,  feel 
that  when  that  is  done,  we  shall  be 
strengthening  the  economic  power  of  in¬ 
ternational  communism,  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  power  of  the  governments  of  the 
Soviet  satellite  nations.  If  we  do  that, 
we  shall  be  increasing  their  militaiT  ca¬ 
pacity  and  their  military  fwjwer.  We 
shall  be  making  the  slaves  more  con¬ 
tented  with  their  masters. 

I  do  not  believe  that  to  do  such  a  thing 
wil  be,  ultimately,  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  free  world  and  of  the  people  of 
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those  nations  themselves  who  are  pres¬ 
ently  enslaved,  or  of  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  never  once 
in  my  life  have  I  had  any  doubts  about 
the  integrity  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  I  know  he  be¬ 
lieves  what  he  has  said,  and  I  respect 
him  for  his  coui-age  and  his  willingness 
to  state  categorically  and  clearly  his 
convictions.  This  is  a  very  refreshing 
experience  in  American  politics. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  simply  this:  There  are  those 
who  have  felt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  be  brought  to  her  knees  by,  first, 
ignoring  her;  and  second,  waging  a  war 
of  economic  attrition.  I  am  not  d  proph¬ 
et,  nor  do  I  claim  to  be  a  historian.  But 
40  years  of  history  is  on  my  side.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  not  on  her  knees.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  increasing  her  economic 
capacity  without  American  aid  and  is 
challenging  us  in  many  areas  of  the 
world;  in  fact,  the  Soviet  Union  is  run¬ 
ning  us  out  of  the  ball  park  in  some 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  able  to  exercise  its 
tyranny  all  the  more  brutally  and  i-uth- 
lessly  over  the  peoples  whom  she  domi¬ 
nates,  because  they  have  no  place  to  turn 
except  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  submit  that  what  has  happened  in 
Poland  has  caused  the  Soviet  Union 
grave  concern.  Khrushchev  has  made 
more  visits  to  Warsaw  in  the  past  year 
and  a  half  than  the  Communist  leaders 
made  in  the  previous  10  years. 

The  Gomulka  government,  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  Communist  government, 
with  all  its  problems,  with  all  its  state¬ 
ments  which  are  anti-American,  and 
with  all  the  collaboration  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  throughout  the  world,  is  a  wor¬ 
risome  government  to  Khrushchev  and 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  BRBDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  present;  I 
shall  in  a  moment. 

There  were  Senators  who  were  very 
doubtful  about  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

I  have  had  very  grave  doubts  about  it. 
But  I  am  willing  to  vote  to  let  the  Pres¬ 
ident — who  has  the  benefit  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  all  the  sources  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment — extend  what  aid  he  could,  with¬ 
out  doing  harm  to  the  security  of  our 
country,  so  long  as  that  aid  would  en¬ 
hance  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  tonight  Yugoslavia  is 
causing  the  Kremlin  as  much  trouble  as 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  is  causing 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  In  fact, 
the  Kremlin  is  holding  meeting  after 
meeting  in  an  effort  to  decide  what  to 
do  about  Marshal  Tito.  Today,  in  Com¬ 
munist  China,  the  common  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  is  the  deviationist  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  of  Marshal  Tito  and  his  deviation¬ 
ist  tactics.  So  I  believe  the  investment 
may  be  a  reasonably  good  one  which  may 
pay  off  in  the  long  run. 

From  time  to  time  our  defense  agen¬ 
cies  purchase  airplanes,  which  may 
never  fly  and  construct  ships  which  may 
never  sail,  but  the  Congress  does  not 
decide  to  abolish  our  defense  agencies. 
Similarly,  from  time  to  time  the  Con¬ 
gress  passes  laws  which  may  do  no  good ; 


but  the  people  do  not  decide  to  abolish 
the  Congress. 

I  merely  say  that  the  Congress  should 
not  say  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  that, 
in  fighting  the  cold  war,  the  only  people 
to  whom  he  can  talk  or  the  only  people 
he  can  try  to  influence  in  any  way  or  to 
work  with  in  any  way,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  them  to  our  side,  are  our  friends. 

Of  course  I  know  that  the  way  to  be 
considered  a  real  patriot  is  to  stand  up 
and  condemn  every  living  Communist; 
and  certainly  our  Government  and  its 
spokesmen  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  proven  unmistakably  that  they  are 
anti-Communist.  Whether  we  have 
proven  that  we  are  able  and  shrewd 
statesmen  is  another  question;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  we  have  convinced  everyone  that 
we  do  not  like  Communists.  In  fact,  we 
have  succeded  in  that  so  well  that  some 
people  believe  that  v/e  do  not  like  people. 

Recently  I  have  read  that  some  of  our 
citizens  have  visited  in  Rumania;  and  I 
have  noted  with  interest  that  it  is  said 
that  in  Rumania,  Americans  are  more 
popular  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  the  Rumanian 
Government  is  Communist.  But  the 
Rumanian  people  are  more  friendly  to 
Americans  than  are  some  of  the  people 
in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
some  persons  in  this  country  helped  the 
Hungarians  believe  that  the  United 
States  would  come  to  their  rescue  if  they 
would  fight  for  their  freedom;  but  we  did 
not.  And  some  persons  have  said  that 
the  United  States  would  help  to  liberate 
the  satellite  countries;  I  have  heard  such 
statements  over  the  television  and  the 
radio,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
our  Government  has  talked  about  the 
liberation  of  the  eastern  countries.  But 
how  is  that  proposed  to  be  done,  Mr. 
President?  Our  own  Piesident  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  have  said  we  will  not  do  it 
by  force  of  arms. 

Of  course,  I  believe  in  the  power  of 
prayer,  and  I  am  willing  to  work  on  that 
basis.  But  there  also  needs  to  be  some 
help  in  addition. 

Some  of  the  help  might  be  through 
diplomacy,  economic  assistance,  the  uti¬ 
lization  of  our  resources,  if  our  leaders 
saw  an  opportunity  to  utilize  properly, 
for  that  purpose,  our  financial  assistance, 
our  economic  assistance,  and  our  diplo¬ 
matic  skill.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about  now.  We  are  not  saying  that  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
should  be  spent  in  these  Iron  Curtain 
countries,  or  that  the  money  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  must  be  poured  into 
these  areas  which  are  controlled  by  dic¬ 
tatorships. 

Instead,  we  are  saying  that  if  we 
can  win  one  square  foot  of  land  for 
freedom,  if  we  can  win  another  100  peo¬ 
ple  or  another  square  mile  or  another 
nation  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  by 
giving  economic  and  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  and  if  the  President  thinks  we 
can  succeed  in  that  effort,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  authorize  it. 

After  all,  under  the  Constitution  the 
President  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  all 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation.  But 
the  attempted  restrictions  in  this  case 
are  similar  to  an  attempt  to  say  to  the 


President,  “You  can  fight  a  war,  pro¬ 
vided  you  use  only  the  infantry,  and 
provided  you  fight  against  only  certain 
folks.” 

Mr.  President,  I  would  say  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  "Mr. 
President,  a  cold  war  is  going  on.  We 
want  to  provide  you  with  everything  you 
can  possibly  use  to  win  this  struggle. 
You  already  have  the  power  to  use 
weapons  and  modern  science  and  tech¬ 
nology.” 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  I  gather 
that  much  of  modern  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  is  to  be  utilized  by  om-  country 
against  an  enemy,  if  our  country  is 
attacked.  The  Congress  has  already 
authorized  that.  The  Congi-ess  also 
has  already  authorized  the  President  to 
exercise  his  sole  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  dropping  of  a  hydrogen  bomb. 
That  authority  exists  at  this  very  min¬ 
ute.  And  the  President  is  the  one  to 
whom  the  Congress  has  entrusted  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world,  insofar  as  we 
have  control  over  it. 

We  say  to  the  President,  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  lives  of  our  families  and  the 
wealth  and  fortunes  of  the  people  of  our 
country  and  the  businesses  of  our  coun¬ 
try  are  in  your  hands.  You  are  in 
charge  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  you 
are  in  charge  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  You — not  the  Congress — have 
charge  of  all  of  them.  If  you  believe 
that  in  order  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  country,  a  15-megaton  hydrogen 
bomb  must  be  used,  you  are  authorized 
to  have  it  used.”  Every  Member  of  the 
Senate,  by  his  vote,  gave  that  authority 
to  the  President. 

After  having  done  that,  are  we  now 
going  to  say  to  the  President,  “Mr. 
President,  you  are  authorized  to  use  the 
most  horrible  weapons  that  modern 
science  can  concoct  or  that  we  can  con¬ 
ceive  of;  but  you  will  not  be  allowed  to 
use  $1  of  the  money  of  the  American 
taxpayers  if  it  seems  that  by  doing  so 
you  can  upset  the  international  Com¬ 
munist  movement.  We  do  not  trust  you 
to  that  extent.  We  are  willing  to  take 
the  chance  of  having  you  use  your  judg¬ 
ment  about  the  dropping  of  bombs,  but 
we  are  not  willing  to  take  the  chance  of 
letting  you  use  your  judgment  in  regard 
to  sending  a  tractor  or  a  ton  of  wheat 
or  a  stack  of  clothing  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.”  That  is  what  we  would  be 
saying  to  the  President. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  willing  to 
give  the  President  the  tools  needed  to 
do  the  job. 

If  I  have  a  right  to  criticize  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  I  believe  I  also  have  a  right 
to  vote,  as  a  Senator,  to  give  the  Presi¬ 
dent  what  he  has  requested;  and  he  has 
requested  this. 

I  realize  that,  somehow  or  other — al¬ 
though  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened 
so  quickly — a  change  occurred.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  a  responsible  committee  of 
this  body,  and  its  chairman  is  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  and  respected  Mem¬ 
bers.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  committee 
print  of  the  bill,  the  copy  of  the  bill 
upon  which  our  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mittee  worked;  and  it  worked  hard,  and 
long  hearings  were  held. 

On  page  113  of  the  booklet  which  has 
to  do  with  Senate  bill  3318,  we  find  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy!  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Battle  Act.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  appears  there,  and  subse¬ 
quently  it  is  to  be  found  in  connection 
with  House  bill  12181,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Following  the  printed  amendment,  we 
find,  as  in  the  case  of  every  amendment 
listed  in  this  volume,  a  statement  of  the 
position  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  It  is  as  follows : 

The  executive  branch  favors  the  foregoing 
Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  how 
much  the  executive  branch  favored  it. 
It  favored  the  amendment  right  up  until 
the  29th  day  of  May.  The  amendment 
was  supported  by  the  administration.  It 
was  supported  by  the  Secretary  of  State; 
and  I  gather  that  the'  Secretary  of  State 
speaks  for  the  President.  He  is  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  No.  1  minister,  the  top  Cabinet 
officer.  Until  the  29th  day  of  May,  until 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in 
charge  of  congressional  relations,  Mr. 
Macomber — who  is  an  able  man— came 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  and  reported  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  to  the  staff,  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  were 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

At  the  hearings,  the  Secretary  of  State 
testified.  The  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  diligently,  intelli¬ 
gently,  and  constructively  questioned  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  did  not  adopt  picyaunish 
attitudes;  he  did  not  attempt  to  needle 
the  Secretary  of  Stat.e.  Instead,  his  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  for  a  constructive 
purpose. 

What  did  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ask  at  that  time?  In  that  con¬ 
nection,  I  read  the  following  question 
W'hich  was  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  as  it  appears  on  page  183 
of  the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee : 

Possible  Revision  op  Battle  Act 

The  only  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  Is  this:  Last  year  this  question  of  the 
Polish  loan  came  up;  and  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems,  as  I  understand  It,  In  responding  to  the 
Polish  loan  was  not  only  a  political  one  but 
the  restriction  In  the  Battle  Act.  Therefore, 
it  was  proposed  that  there  might  be  some 
change  In  the  Battle  Act  so-that  it  might 
be  possible  for  us  to  give  a  country  such  as 
Poland,  which  occupies  a  particular  position 
in  the  division  of  power,  more  direct  assist¬ 
ance.  instead  of  having  to  make  the  rather 
elaborate  manipulations  which  you  were 
forced  to  do  because  of  legislative  restric¬ 
tions. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  situation  there 
is  going  to  be  such  that  we  are  going  to  want 
to  continue  to  give  economic  assistance. 

But  assuming  that  we  do,  would  it  be  of 
any  assistance  to  you  in  your  responsibilities 
if  it  were  somewhat  easier  for  mutual-assist¬ 
ance  funds  to  be  given  directly  to  a  country 
like  Poland  if  you  felt  it  was  in  the  national 
interest,  rather  than  having  to  use  these 
special  steps  that  you  used  last  year?  In 
other  words,  I  have  in  mind  an  amendment 
to  the  Battle  Act. 


Secretary  Dulles.  Yes;  I  do  believe  it  would 
be  in  the  national  interest  to  have  the  Battle 
Act  amended,  apd  I  believe  you  have  made 
some  proposals  along  those  lines. 

Senator  Kennedy.  That  is  correct. 

Secretary  Dulles.  The  ability  to  use  these 
funds  to  achieve  the  objectives  desired  by 
the  Congress  sometimes  is  inhibited  by  the 
rigidity  of  provisions  which  are  Imposed  by 
the  Congress  with  one  situation  in  mind, 
and  then  actually  you  get  a  new  situation 
which  the  Congress  did  not  foresee,  but  you 
find  yourself  tied  up  with  those  provisions 
that  were  put  in  for  another  purpose  and 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  done,  it  was  quite 
understandable. 

Therefore,  more  flexibility  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  very  desirable. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  thank  you. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  want  to 
say  this  was  the  general  expression  of 
the  Secretaiy,  and  that  general  expres¬ 
sion — 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  bring  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  general 
expression  was  followed  through  by  the 
specific  proposals  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  with  the  specific  review 
and  judgment  of  the  Department  of 
State.  We  were  all  told,  as  Senators — 
those  not  on  the  committee  and  those 
on  the  committee — if  we  had  any  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  mutual-security  bill  we 
should  get  them  in,  so  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  committee  print,  and  so  every 
amendment  would  receive  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  printed,  was 
brought  before  the  attention  of  the  State 
Department,  and  was  recommended  and 
aproved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Is  there  any  place  in 
the  record  fi’om  which  the  Senator  has 
read  which  indicates  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  read  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  said,  “Yes,  I  am  for  it”? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  first  place, 
I  point  out  that  this  amendment  was 
written  by  the  Department  of  State.  I 
made  a  proposal  dealing  with  this  subject 
a  year  ago.  It  was  sent  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  The  Department  made 
the  suggested  changes  in  the  language, 
and  thought  the  language  would  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  have  any 
doubt  that  this  amendment  when  it  was 
proposed  had  the  complete  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State?  I  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  who  is  candid  and  frank. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  say, 
on  my  responsibility  as  a  Senator,  it 
had  the  support  of  the  State  Department 


when  it  was  offered  in  committee,  and 
that  support  has  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  indicated  in  the 
letter  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  GreEnI,  under  date  of  April 
14,  1958,  the  State  Department  rewrote 
the  Kennedy  amendment  and  presented 
its  own  amendment  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  accepted 
and  presented  on  his  behalf.  The  letter 
says:  ‘"The  Department  has  been  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission 
of  this  report,  and  that  the  enactment  of 
the  draft  proposed  herein  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  William  Macomber,  who  acts  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  dealing  with 
the  Senate  in  foreign  relations. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the 
chronological  report  I  asked  the  staff  to 
prepare  for  me  on  this  particular 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

June  5,  1958. 

MEMORANDUM 

Senator  Kennedy’s  amendment  to  the 
Battle  Act. 

You  asked  me  to  explain  why  it  was  that 
the  staff  of  the  committee,  in  preparing  the 
special  print  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958  for  the  aid  of  the  committee  during 
the  markup,  included  the  following  state¬ 
ment  regarding  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Kennedy  to  the  Battle  Act:  “Executive 
branch  position;  The  executive  branch 
favors  the  foregoing  Kennedy  amendment.” 

Soon  after  the  chairman  introduced  the 
administration’s  mutual  security  bill  by  re¬ 
quest,  Senator  Kennedy  asked  the  staff  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  put 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  mutual 
security  bill  the  Senator’s  amendment  to  the 
Battle  Act  contained  in  his  bill  S.  2828.  The 
Department  of  State  commented  favorably  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
S.  2828.  ’The  Department  recommended, 
however,  that  Instead  of  attempting  to  amend 
Public  Law  480  and  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
as  well  as  the  Battle  Act,  Senator  Kennedy 
should  confine  his  amendment  to  the  Battle 
Act.  The  Department  sent  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  a  suggested  draft  amendment  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  purpose. 

The  staff  of  the  committee  worked  with 
lawyers  and  other  officials  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  to  prepare  the  Department’s 
suggested  language  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  mutual  security 
bill.  The  same  text  was  used  in  Senator 
Kennedy’s  amendment-.  During  this  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Department  of  State  it 
was  understood  by  all  parties  that  the  De¬ 
partment  continued  to  favor  attempting  to 
amend  the  Battle  Act  using  the  pending 
mutual  security  bill  as  the  vehicle. 

In  aid  of  the  committee’s  consideration 
.of  the  mutual  security  bill,  the  special 
markup  print  referred  to  above  showed  how 
the  existing  law  would  be  changed  by  the 
executive  branch  bill,  by  the  House  bill, 
and  by  amendments  proposed  by  various 
Senators.  In  the  last  column  of  the  print, 
amendments  proposed  by  various  Senators 
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were  printed  together  with  executive  branch 
comments  on  each  amendment. 

Senator  Kennedy  asked  that  his  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  Battle  Act  be  printed  in  the 
special  markup  print,  although  he  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  Introduce  it  on  the 
floor.  The  staff  inserted  the  favorable  execu¬ 
tive  branch  comments  on  the  Kennedy 
amendment  quoted  above  because  this  was 
the  oral  undertaking  with  representatives 
of  the  executive  branch.  Representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  were  given  copies  of  the 
galley  proofs  of  the  markup  print  prior  to 
the  actual  markup.  These  representatives 
went  over  the  markup  print  in  detail  and 
assisted  the  staff  by  pointing  out  several  er¬ 
rors  in  the  print.  No  objection  was  made, 
however,  to  the  inclusion  of  the  favorable 
comments  on  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

The  markup  print  was  used  throughout 
the  several  days  occupied  by  the  committee’s 
markup.  No  objection  to  the  favorable  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Kennedy  amendment  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  executive  branch.  The  flies 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  show 
nothing  to  indicate  other  than  complete  sup¬ 
port  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  proposed 
change  by  Senator  Kennedy  in  the  Battle 
Act. 

The  committee’s  consideration  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  bill  was  completed  on  May  23. 
The  first  Indication  that  the  staff  had  that 
the  executive  branch  might  change  its  mind 
as  to  its  support  of  Senator  Kennedy’s 
amendment  on  the  Battle  Act  was  when  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  Macomber  called  the  chairman  on 
May  29. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  kno’w,  yes¬ 
terday  I  was  rather  disturbed,  as  was 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken], 
when  I  had  heard  and  when  I  read  in 
yesterday  morning’s  newspapers  that 
the  administration  was  weakening  on  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  I  know  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  amendment  is  controversial.  I 
know  those  of  us  who  support  it  are  going 
to  be  accused  of  all  sorts  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  But  I  thought  at  least 
we  had  the  support  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  thought  we  had  the  support  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I  thought  we 
had  the  support  of  the  President;  because 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  State 
Department  said  it  was  ,a  part  of  the 
President’s  program. 

Our  friends  throughout  the  world  must 
wonder  whether  they  can  depend  on  the 
word  of  the  United  States  Government. 
If  the  Senate  cannot  rely  on  the  word  of 
the  State  Department,  if  the  Senate  can¬ 
not  rely  on  the  April  14  statement  that 
the  proposal  therein  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President,  how 
can  we  expect  the  British  and  the  West 
Germans  and  other  Europeans  and 
Asians  to  rely  upon  the  Government? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  the  Senator  inferring 
that  the  Departme^it  has  withdrawn 
from  the  position  the  Senator  has  so 
clearly  outlined? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  it  has  not. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  give  us 
some  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  De¬ 
partment  has  withdrawn  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  so  clearly  outlined? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  said  it  would  like  to  see  the 
Battle  Act  amended  along  the  line  of 
the  Kennedy  proposal,  but  not  in  this 
bill.  It  would  like  to  have  amended  an 
act  which  is  not  before  us,  and  which 
the  State  Department  knows  will  not  be 


before  us.  So  the  State  Department 
says  it  is  for  the  proposal  in  theory,  but 
not  in  reality.  We  are  grownup  boys. 
Let  us  quit  kidding.  We  know  how  to 
duck  and  bob  and  weave.  We  have  had 
to  handle  ourselves  In  the  case  of  hot 
issues.  We  have  had  to  be  able  to  handle 
ourselves.  The  State  Department  should 
not  try  to  fool  elected  officials  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  who  have  had  to 
bob  and  duck  and  weave. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  does  not  imply  that  the  Department 
fools  anybody,  does  he? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY:  No;  they  only  fool 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  give  us  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  withdrawn 
from  its  position.  He  has  given  a  very 
excellent  address - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  In  support  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  which  I  intend  to  support. 
I  wish  to  compliment  him  on  the  very 
excellent  statement  he  has  made  in  that 
connection. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  his  statement  that 
the  Department  of  State  has  backed  up 
is  a  serious  charge  to  make,  and  no  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  presented  to  support  it. 
At  least,  it  is  not  clear  to  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  glad  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  see  eye  to  eye  on  this 
provision  of  the  mutual  security  bill.  I 
do  not  want  to  drive  away  any  votes. 
If  it  will  satisfy  him  to  say  that  I  shall 
produce  evidence  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  would  like  the  change  made,  but 
in  another  act - 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
making  a  very  serious  charge.  I  think 
he  ought  to  support  it  with  incontro¬ 
vertible  evidence. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  so,  too.  I 
am  about  to  give  the  evidence. 

It  is  not  incontrovertible  evidence,  but 
it  is  evidence.  On  June  5,  1958,  a  state¬ 
ment  was  made  by  the  United  Press, 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr, 
Kennedy]  just  handed  it  to  me.  In  fact, 
the  Senator  has  been  the  main  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  amendment,  which  I  happen 
to  think  it  took  a  lot  of  courage  on  his 
part  to  offer,  and  it  required  a  sense 
of  vision  and  statesmanship  to  have  of¬ 
fered  it  and  advocated  it.  The  United 
Press  stated  as  follows; 

President  Eisenhower  said  today  he  wants 
discretionary  authority  to  give  economic  aid 
to  Iron  Curtain  satellites  but  opposes  putting 
such  a  provision  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Authori¬ 
zation  bill  pending  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Eisenhower  believes  it  should  be  handled  as 
separate  legislation  and  not  as  an  amendment 
to  the  foreign-aid  measure.  Knowland  noted 
that  the  controversial  amendment  was  not 
part  of  the  administration’s  original  foreign- 
aid  request.  It  was  offered  by  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy,  who  said  it  was  supported  in 
principle  by  the  State  Department.  Know- 
land  has  said  he  does  not  “buy,  and  will  not 
support”  the  idea  that  economic  aid  should 
be  advanced  to  nations  boimd  to  Russia  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

If  the  staff  member  will  give  me  the 
statement,  made  by  Mr.  Macomber,  I  will 


give  the  incontrovertible  evidence.  I 
have  just  given  some  evidence. 

The  State  Department  position,  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Macomber,  was: 

The  Department  of  State  has  endorsed  the 
principle  of  the  Kennedy  amendment.  The 
Department  considers  that  it  is  a  legislative 
decision  as  to  whether  it  should  be  a  part  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  other  legislation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  say  to  my  good  friend  I 
think  he  has  defeated  his  own  position  by 
reading  that  statement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Macomber  has  been  pass¬ 
ing  around. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Not  at  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Macomber  wants  to  have  the  Sen¬ 
ate  function  as  the  legislative  branch. 
He  says  it  is  a  legislative  matter,  to 
determine  whether  he  will  pass  a  law. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Is  it  not  up  to  the  Senate 
to  make  that  legislative  decision  now? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  why  we  are  here? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  what  Mr.  Macom¬ 
ber  asks  us  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  the  Department  of  State  did  ap¬ 
prove  the  amendment.  At  the  present 
time,  according  to  the  press  dispatches 
and  according  to  the  representative  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Department 
of  State  indicates  that  while  it  supports 
the  amendment  in  principle,  it  might  be 
better  to  adopt  it  in  respect  to  another 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  say  respectfully  to 
the  Senator  that  the  last  thing  he  read 
is  from  the  Assistant  Secretary,  whom 
the  Senator  has  been  building  up  as  an 
authority  who  speaks  for  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  And  that  statement  leaves 
it  entirely  to  the  Senate  to  support  the 
proposition  which  he  recommends. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree.  Let  us 
support  the  proposition. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Very  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under¬ 
stood  the  Senator  to  say  that  the  De¬ 
partment  felt  this  amendment  should 
be  attached  to  another  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
COTTCCt/ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  My  infor¬ 
mation  is  that  the  Department  is  agree¬ 
able  to  having  the  language  attached  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct— 
originally. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  order  to 
avoid  certain  conflicts  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  Chamber,  it  was  felt  that 
the  Department  did  not  want  to  pay 
the  price  it  feels  it  would  have  to  pay 
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if  the  amendment  stays  in  the  bill. 
Therefore  the  Department  has  retreated 
somewhat  from  its  position. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
not  only  given  the  incontrovertible  evi¬ 
dence,  but  he  took  what  I  was  going  to 
call  the  convincing  evidence,  because 
that  is  the  convincing  evidence. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Department  of 
State  knows  this  is  a  highly  contro¬ 
versial  matter.  The  Department  pre¬ 
fers  not  to  encumber  the  bill  with  this 
kind  of  controversy  because  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  going  to  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  in  addition  to  getting  the 
authorization.  I  say,  however,  what  we 
are  asking  the  Senate  to  do  is  to  con¬ 
firm  the  action.  We  are  asking  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  vote  upon  a  stated  position  on 
foreign  policy  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  All  I  can  say  is,  “Wel¬ 
come,  stranger.  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
on  this  side.”  I  was  the  one  who  pre¬ 
ceded  Mr.  Macomber,  who  has  been 
“kicked  around”  all  night.  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  1955,  when  we  went  before  the 
Senator’s  committee,  we  got  “kicked 
around”  because  we  were  trying  to  relax 
in  some  way  the  Battle  Act  through 
executive  agreement.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  gave  us  a  hard  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say,  most 
respectfully - 

Mr.  MORTON.  All  the  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  concerned  with  it  were  beating  us 
over  the  head.  I  am  happy  to  say,  and 
I  say  again,  “Welcome,  sti-anger.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  say  most 
respectfully  and  kindly  to  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky  that  I  have  not  moved  a 
foot  toward  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
and  I  am  not  exactly  quite  sure  what 
allegiance  I  would  have  to  follow  if  I 
went  over  there,  in  the  light  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  seems  to  exist.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  necessarily  a  partisan 
matter. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  not.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  surely  ought  not 
be  a  partisan  matter.  We  are  talking 
about  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

I  respectfully  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
not  the  one  who  resisted  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Department  to  modify  the  Bat¬ 
tle  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  one  who 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  of 
Ceylon,  when  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller  was 
assistant  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  urging  that  economic  aid  be  given 
to  Ceylon,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Cey¬ 
lonese  Government  had  been  required, 
because  of  a  great  economic  emergency, 
to  do  some  business  with  Red  China. 

The  Senator  knows  better  than  to  ac¬ 
cuse  me  of  trying  in  any  way  to  ham¬ 
string  the  President’s  powers  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy.  My  criticism  of  the 
President  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  is 
not  that  he  does  too  much,  but  instead 
that  he  does  too  little.  My  criticism  of 
the  President  is  not  that  he  leads  us  too 
vigorously,  but  rather  that  he  vacillates. 


All  I  am  requesting  is  a  firm  approach. 
I  am  asking  for  a  sense  of  direction,  and 
not  the  wandering  in  and  out,  the  in¬ 
decisiveness  which  we  see  reported  in  the 
press  and  which  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  cannot  understand. 

I  do  not  speak  only  of  myself.  I  was 
not  the  first  to  speak  of  this  matter.  I 
submit  that  the  very  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken)  made  it  quite  clear  he  was  dis¬ 
tressed  with  respect  to  what  he  thought 
was  the  wobbling  of  our  Government  on 
this  issue.  If  everyone  agrees  that  the 
Government  is  not  wobbling,  if  everyone 
agrees  that  the  Government  is  in  favor  of 
the  Kennedy  amendment,  and  if  every¬ 
one  agrees  the  State  Department  is  in 
favor  of  the  Kennedy  amendment,  I  say, 
“Hallelujah.” 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  :  Does  he  sup¬ 
port  the  Kennedy  amendment? 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Certainly.  I  sup¬ 
ported  it  when  I  was  downtpwn. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  reciprocate 
and  say,  “Welcome,  stranger.”  [Laugh¬ 
ter;  1 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  was  welcoming  you, 
stranger. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Welcome. 

Mr.  MORTON.  And  I  was  downtown 
getting  my  head  beaten  by  the  leader¬ 
ship  on  the  Senator’s  side  of  the  aisle, 
because  we  had  done  things  they  thought 
gave  too  mucsh  latitude  to  the  Battle  Act. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
a  very  good  head.  It  was  not  hurt. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  was  getting  my 
head  beaten  by  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  and  others.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  was  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Senator  was  veiT  busy  and 
did  not  have  time  to  come  to  the  hear¬ 
ings,  but  he  did  not  file  minority  views. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  the  Senator  that  it  might  be 
better  if  he  would  refresh  his  memory, 
rather  than  exercise  his  rhetoric. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  speak  a  little  louder,  please? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  respectfully  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senator  it  would  be  better  if 
he  would  refresh  his  memory  as  to  what 
happened  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  rather  than  exercise 
his  rhetoric. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
of  which  I  think  the  Senator  was  a 
member. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  In  1955  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  was  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations,  on  the  Reorganization  Sub¬ 
committee.  Am  I  to  understand  the 
Senator  appeared  before  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Reorganization? 

Mr,  MORTON.  I  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Before  the  Investi¬ 
gations  Subcommittee? 

Mr.  MORTON,  The  Investigations 
Subcommittee, 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  which  subcom¬ 
mittee  I  am  not  a  member,  I  regret  to 
say.  I  would  like  to  be  a  member,  but 
I  am  not. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  happy 
to  give  the  Senator  the  full  list  of  the 
membership  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
have  not  been  a  member  of  that  sub¬ 
committee  since  1952. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  desire  to 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  good  friend 
from  Kentucky,  but  I  will  say  his  mem¬ 
ory  is  as  erroneous  with  respect  to  my 
activities  in  this  matter  as  is  his  memory 
with  respect  to  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  being  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  want  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  but  in 
the  meantime  I  desire  to  invite  my  friend 
from  Kentucky  to  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
because  we  really  do  appreciate  his  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pi-es- 
ident,  I  was  going  to  express  the  hope 
that  we  might  have  a  vote  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  question  tonight.  I  should  like  to 
make  the  observation,  with  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
that  a  long  time  ago  I  was  taught  a  bird 
in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
If  it  is  a  desirable  objective  to  modify  the 
Battle  Act,  this  is  a  good  time  to  do  it. 

Ml-.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  happen 
to  believe  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.  I  supported  the  Know- 
land  amendments  to  the  Kennedy  labor 
bill.  Now  it  happens  I  am  supporting 
the  Kennedy  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  bill,  even  though  it  is  opposed 
by  the  Senator  from  California. 

Let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  do 
something  to  reach  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  salute  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  an  astute  obsei-ver  of  foreign 
d,£r  soil's. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  his  compliment. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Surely  the  Senator 
is  aware  of  the  trend,  whereby  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  hatred  and  the  hostility  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  the  Near  East,  and  in  South 
America  toward  the  United  States  and 
our  foreign  policy. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wish 
to  spend  additional  billions  to  create 
more  hostility  and  to  lose  friends  evei-y- 
where  in  the  world?  Let  us  forget  about 
the  Iron  Cui  tain  and  try  to  retain  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
sincerity  of  the  Senator’s  remarks  and 
the  deep  emotion  with  which  he  states 
his  views.  All  I  am  ti-ying  to  do  in  this 
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instance  is  to  follow  the  President  for 
whom  the  Senator  voted.  I  am  trying 
to  help  him  with  his  program.  If  the 
Senator  can  get  an  appointment  at  the 
White  House,  he  ought  to  say  to  the 
President,  with  the  same  conviction  and 
emotion  he  has  displayed  here  tonight, 
what  he  said  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  I  am  only  1  of  96  Senators,  and 
I  have  very  little  influence  on  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  from 
Minneosta  is  a  realist. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  Senator  is  not 
blind  to  developments.  He  knows  what 
happened  to  the  Nixons  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Now  he  is  concerned  with  winning 
friends  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  when 
we  cannot  even  retain  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  Iron  Curtain.  Why  does  not 
the  Senator  concern  himself  with  solidi¬ 
fying  the  people  who  have  received  $70 
billion  of  aid  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator’s  ar¬ 
gument  is  the  most  convincing  argument 
I  have  heard  tonight  for  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  unpop¬ 
ular  in  South  America,  according  to  Vice 
President  Nixon,  is  that  the  Communists 
have  been  at  work  on  our  friends. 

The  Communists  do  not  confine  their 
work  to  Rumania  and  Czechoslovakia. 
They  work  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Ar- 
gentinia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Vene- 
zeula.  Not  only  do  they  go  down  there 
and  work,  but  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  comes  back  to  America 
and  reports  that  they  are  effective  in 
their  work. 

Those  are  non-Communists  countries. 
They  are  supposedly  anti-Communist 
countries — and  I  think  they  are — but 
the  Soviet  Union  is  offering  them  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  It  desires  to  make 
trade  pacts  with  them,  and  do  business 
with  them.  Apparently  the  Soviets  are 
effective. 

Why  do  not  we  try  some  of  the  same 
treatment?  Why  do  we  not  utilize  some 
of  our  economic  power  to  win  friends  and 
strike  a  blow  for  freedom? 

I  have  stated  my  case.  I  am  happy  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  dislike 
to  see  the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  ad¬ 
vocates  fall  out  among  themselves.  I 
think  it  might  be  appropriate  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  send  spitoons  to  South 
America  and  teach  the  people  there  how 
to  spit.  That  would  be  about  as  prac¬ 
tical  as  the  Kennedy  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  new 
here.  I  do  not  know  why  the  United 
States  Senate  has  to  abdicate  its  au¬ 
thority  to  the  State  Department  and  do 
what  the  State  Department  wants.  All 
we  need  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  record  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  history 
of  the  mess  after  mess  into  which  it  has 
led  us. 

For  example,  consider  the  case  of 
China.  Would  Senators  tonight  wish  to 
follow  the  State  Department’s  policy 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  China 
and  the  Korean  war?  I  do  not.  That 


was  the  State  Depai’tment’s  work.  It 
was  said  at  that  time,  “Let  Korea  fall, 
but  do  not  let  it  look  as  though  we 
pushed  her.’’ 

Why  should  we  be  quoting  the  State 
Department?  It  has  gqessed  right 
hardly  once.  I  can  see  why  the  world 
cannot  understand  what  our  policy  is. 
We  vacillate.  We  change.  At  one  time 
we  are  to  have  massive  retaliation.  The 
next  time  we  are  talking  about  peaceful 
coexistence. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  but  with  all  the 
discussion  here  tonight  I  have  not  heard 
any  Senator  talk  about  the  solvency  of 
this  country.  It  seems  that  the  answer 
to  every  problem  which  arises  on  the 
floor  of  this  great  and  august  body  is  to 
spend  more  money.  The  debt  of  this 
country  tonight  is  $280  billion.  The 
contingent  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  tonight  is  more  than  $250  billion. 
The  State  and  municipal  debt  is  more 
than  $50  billion.  The  individual  debt 
is  more  than  $113  billion;  yet  we  stand 
here,  like  “Uncle  Sugar”  and  say,  “We 
have  the  answer  to  the  difficulty.  We 
have  the  answer  to  the  peace  and  future 
prosperity  of  the  world.  We  have  the 
answer  to  the  future  security  of  our 
country.  We  are  going  to  spend  more 
money.” 

I  ask,  where  are  we  going  to  get  it? 
We  have  a  $3  billion  deficit  coming  up 
this  year.  We  face  a  deficit  of  between 
$8  billion  and  $10  billion  next  year. 

’These  programs  are  only  the  begin¬ 
ning.  The  Senator  from  California 
stated  the  situation  correctly  last  year. 
This  program  is  the  nose  of  the  camel 
under  the  tent.  It  started  a  few  years 
ago  on  this  floor.  Some  beautiful 
phrases  were  used.  Leading  Senators 
said,  “Let  us  help  war-ravaged  Europe  to 
its  feet.  This  is  only  a  4-year  program, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  $15  billion  to 
$17  billion.  Do  not  throw  a  15-foot  rope 
to  a  man  drowning  in  25  feet  of  water.” 

We  got  war-ravaged  Europe  up  on  its 
feet.  We  rebuilt  its  facilities.  In  many 
instances  it  has  better  plants  and  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  today  than  we  have. 

That  was  not  the  end.  Next  it  was 
NATO.  Next  it  was  SEATO.  Next  it 
was  something  else.  Tonight  we  have  a 
new  one. 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  United  States 
Senate  when  I  think  that  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  $40  billion  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
tonight  for  defense.  What  for?  To 
build  up  the  defense  and  security  of  this 
Nation  against  communism.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  spend  hours  debating  a 
proposal  to  give  money  to  the  very  people 
that  we  are  spending  $40  billion  to  de¬ 
fend  our  counti'y  against. 

Let  us  not  be  naive.  We  talk  about 
Tito.  Tito  is  defecting  again.  That  hap¬ 
pens  periodically,  just  as  the  sassafras 
comes  up  in  Indiana.  It  occurs  regular¬ 
ly.  Tito  always  defects  when  we  have 
under  consideration  the  mutual  secui'ity 
bill.  Last  year  he  defected,  and  we  sent 
him  jet  planes  and  made  him  happy. 
Within  30  days  after  we  passed  the  bill, 
when  the  ink  was  hardly  dry,  he  was  over 
in  the  Balkans  drinking  and  having  a 
good  time  with  Khrushchev  and  other 
Communists. 


What  did  Khrushchev  tell  the  world? 
He  said,  “Communists  will  never  change 
their  objective  until  shrimps  learn  to 
whistle.”  Shrimps  have  not  yet  learned 
to  whistle. 

What  did  Tito  say?  After  the  ink  was 
dry,  and  he  got  our  money,  he  said,  “If 
it  comes  to  a  military  conflict,  I  will 
march  by  the  side  of  the  Communists.” 
Now  Senators  want  to  help  him 
tonight. 

I  am  soon  leaving  this  great  and 
august  body.  Do  Senators  wish  to  start 
a  new  program  while  our  country  is  al¬ 
ready  hopelessly  in  debt?  The  people 
require  a  third  of  all  we  produce  in  this 
country  to  pay  taxes.  The  costs  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  going  up  and  up  and  up, 
and  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  going  down, 
down,  down.  Where  do  Senators  think 
we  shall  end? 

We  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists.  We  do  not  need  to  worry 
about  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
country.  We  do  not  need  to  worry  about 
the  Communists.  We  do  not  need  to 
won-y  about  the  sputniks  and  the  guided 
missiles.  We  shall  destroy  ourselves  be¬ 
fore  the  Communists  ever  get  to  us. 

How  are  we  going  to  help  communism 
in  satellite  countries  without '  helping 
communism  everywhere?  Are  we  so 
naive,  after  all  the  experience  we  have 
had  with  communism?  Evei-y  depart¬ 
ment  of  government  has  declared  com¬ 
munism  to  be  a  world  conspiracy  out  to 
overthrow  and  destroy  not  only  this 
country,  but  the  entire  world. 

Are  we  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  we 
can  separate  Russian  communism, '.Chi¬ 
nese  communism,  and  North  Korean 
communism  from  Rumanian  commu¬ 
nism,  Hungarian  communism,  Yugo¬ 
slavian  communism,  and  Polish  com¬ 
munism?  No,  we  cannot. 

We  constantly  refer  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and  what  it  wants.  I  usually 
want  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  State 
Department  wants.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  says,  “We  are  against  international 
communism,  but  we  are  not  against  na¬ 
tional  communism.”  'They  have  na¬ 
tional  communism  in  Poland.  They 
have  national  communism  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia;  yet  they  all  say  they  are  still 
Communists.  Tito  says  he  is  a  Com¬ 
munist.  Communism  is  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  and  destruction  of  my  coun¬ 
try  and  the  country  of  my  colleagues. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey]  himself  said  that  one  of  the 
greatest  pro-American  countries  in  the 
world  tonight  is  Rumania.  He  said  that 
Rumania  is  stronger  for  America  than 
any  other  country.  Yet  it  is  under  Com¬ 
munist  rule.  Let  us  leave  them  alone. 
Let  us  not  send  them  any  money,  or  they 
will  turn  against  us,  too. 

This  debate  could  go  on  for  months, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  However, 
when  we  are  starting  another  new  pro¬ 
gram  the  question  is,  what  will  it  cost? 
God  alone  knows  what  it  will  cost. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
former  Senator  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Ferguson,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI,  and  I  made  a  trip 
around  the  world  about  7  years  ago. 
That  was  when  we  started  the  big  boon- 
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(Joggling  enterprise.  We  were  messing 
around  with  countries  in  Europe,  so  to 
speak,  trying  to  put  them  on  their  feet. 
We  did  a  pretty  good  job  of  it.  As  we 
went  along  we  were  told  in  one  country: 
"That  other  country  is  getting  more  than 
we  are  getting.  You  will  have  to  give  us 
more.”  That  is  what  we  were  told  in 
every  country  we  visited.  Every  country 
wanted  more.  We  went  around  the 
world.  As  we  went  to  other  countries  we 
were  told,  "You  are  giving  Western 
Europe  help.  You  had  better  give  us 
some,  too,  or  we  will  go  Communist.” 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  this  has  be¬ 
come  an  international  blackmail  game. 
Maybe  it  is  a  good  game  to  play,  if  one 
can  afford  it. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  or  any  other  member  of  that 
committee;  “Do  you  think  this  country 
can  go  on  and  on  and  on  with  deficit 
spending,  and  can  go  on  and  on  cheapen¬ 
ing  the  dollar,  and  then  stand  up  against 
communism  or  any  other  kind  of  ism?” 

Oh,  we  have  heard  many  speeches 
about  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  buy 
friends.  I  say  we  cannot  buy  friends. 
We  cannot  buy  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people.  There  are  enough  people  in 
Western  Europe,  if  they  want  to  fight 
communism,  who  can  fight  it  today  and 
can  stand  up  against  it.  If  the  350  mil¬ 
lion  people  over  there  cannot  do  it,  they 
will  be  a  millstone  around  our  neck  if 
trouble  should  come. 

There  are  enough  people  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  Africa  who,  if  they  want 
to  fight  communism,  can  stand  up  to¬ 
night  and  fight  it.  However,  we  cannot 
buy  the  hearts  and  minds  of  people.  It 
is  possible  to  buy  a  few  governments  or 
politicians,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  buy 
friends. 

Let  us  consider  what  we  have  done 
during  the  past  90  days.  Some  persons 
act  as  though  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
resom-ces  of  our  country.  We  increased 
defense  spending  by  more  than  $4  billion. 
We  increased  the  lending  authority  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  stepped 
up  the  highway  program  by  $1,800,000,- 
000.  We  authoi'ized  an  increase  in  pub¬ 
lic  housing  by  $1,600,000,000.  For  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  we  au¬ 
thorized  $3.5  billion.  Are  we  interested 
in  the  peace  and  security  of  this  coun¬ 
try?  I  wonder.  Are  we  against  com¬ 
munism?  I  really  wonder. 

When  World  War  n  ended,  there  w'ere 
only  175  million  Russians,  and,  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  said,  only  5 
million  Communists  in  all  of  Russia  and 
in  all  the  w'orld.  We  followed  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  State  Department,  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  leadership. 
Where  do  we  stand  tonight  in  the  fight 
against  communism?  A  third  of  the 
world’s  surface  is  controlled  by  com¬ 
munism,  and  so  are  the  lives  of  more 
than  a  billion  people. 

What  did  we  do  when  we  extended  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  authori¬ 
zation?  We  hear  a  great  many  trick 
slogans.  We  are  told  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  trade,  not  aid.  “Trade  not 
aid”  was  another  slogan. 

Even  in  my  State  people  are  going 
around  saying  what  a  wonderful  thing 


it  is  that  4*4  million  people  are  working 
materials  for  foreign  aid.  We  are  told 
that  w'e  are  in  a  recession,  and  w^e  can¬ 
not  cut  foreign  aid,  because  4V2  million 
Americans  are  making  goods  for  sale  in 
the  foreign  aid  program.  “Trade  not 
aid.” 

Do  Senators  know  what  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  $3*72  billion  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  bill?  It  did  more 
to  weaken  and  desti’oy  the  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  of  this  hemisphere  than  anything 
we  have  done  in  many  years.  Why?  I 
ask  Senators  where  the  trade  of  this 
country  is.  To  listen  to  the  internation¬ 
alists,  one  would  gain  the  impression 
that  it  was  all  over  in  Europe.  Well,  it 
is  not.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the  total 
export  trade  of  this  great  country  goes 
to  1  nation  of  17  million  people  just 
north  of  the  border,  Canada.  Fifty  per¬ 
cent  of  our  total  export  trade  goes  to 
Latin  America.  However,  with  the 
pending  bill  we  would  seek  to  give  some¬ 
thing  away  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  to 
people  who  will  hate  us  for  it.  I  re¬ 
mind  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
DworshakI  the  cost  of  foreign  aid  is 
now  $72  billion.  We  give  all  that  money 
to  the  people  of  the  world.  We  are  told 
that  they  will  pay  it  back.  Of  course 
we  know  that  that  is  only  a  joke.  In  the 
meantime,  what  happens  to  Canada,  our 
best  customer,  which  takes  25  percent 
of  all  our  export  business?  We  will  de¬ 
stroy  that  market. 

I  could  go  on  all  night.  I  am  ashamed 
and  shocked  by  what  I  have  heard  to¬ 
night  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Are  we 
against  commimism,  or  are  we  not? 
Have  we  not  had  enough  proof  of  the  fact 
that  we  cannot  buy  friends?  We  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars,  and  where  are 
our  friends?  Now  we  are  about  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  effort  to  buy  people.  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  within  a  year  we  will  be  doing 
the  same  thing  for  Russia  and  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  support  the  proposal  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  California.  No 
apology  is  required  on  my  pai’t  when  I 
say  that. 

If  Senators  will  examine  the  Record 
for  July  24,  1956,  when  the  proposal  for 
military  aid  to  Yugoslavia  was  before 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  offered  an  amendment 
to  end  that  aid.  I  opposed  him  on 
that  occasion.  He  prevailed  at  that 
time,  and  I  supported  the  position  of  the 
administration.  It  was  not  a  very  easy 
thing  to  do.  The  most  influential  news¬ 
paper  in  the  Middle  West  carried  an 
editorial  a  few  days  later  under  the 
caption  “Tito’s  Senators.”  I  was  listed 
as  one  of  them.  That  is  not  a  very  happy 
situation  to  be  in.  However,  I  have  no 
apology  to  make  for  supporting  the  posi¬ 
tion  asserted  by  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  this  evening. 

In  order  to  get  this  matter  into  con¬ 
text,  we  ought  to  think  a  little  about  the 
original  act  which  is  sought  to  be  amend¬ 
ed  by  the  Kennedy  amendment.  I  refer 
to  the  Battle  Act,  which  was  placed  on 
the  statute  books  in  October  1951.  It 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  nearly 
8  years.  How  strange  that  such  an 


urgent  to-do  should  be  made  about  it 
tonight.  Why  did  not  someone  come 
forward  with  such  a  proposal  before  this 
hour?  There  was  time  to  do  it  last  year. 
Conditions  were  ripe  for  it.  There  was 
time  earlier  in  the  year.  Conditions 
were  then  ripe  for  it. 

Out  of  a  clear  sky,  the  Battle  Act,  after- 
having  been  the  unquestioned  law  of  the 
land  for  8  years,  now  becomes  the  object 
of  a  very  passionate  and  emotional  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  That 
to  me  is  strange  indeed.  I  ask  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
in  all  conscience;  “How  much  time  did 
you  devote  to  the  Kennedy  amendment?” 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  out.  If  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota  re¬ 
fers  me  to  the  record,  I  can  count  words 
and  measure  them,  if  the  record  is  any 
criterion,  and  say  to  him:  “You  did  not 
spend  more  than  5  minutes  on  the  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Battle  Act.”  If  that  state¬ 
ment  requires  any  verification  I  suggest 
that  we  look  at  pages  183  and  184  of  the 
heai'ings.  There  is  contained  the  only 
allusion  to  it  that  I  can  find  in  the  record 
before  us. 

That  is  not  very  good  consideration  of 
a  law  which  had  so  much  discussion  and 
which  has  been  on  the  statute  books  of 
this  Republic  for  almost  8  years.  Do  not 
Senators  believe  that  such  a  law  is  en¬ 
titled  to  more  consideration  than  that? 
I  do,  notwithstanding  what  the  State 
Department  may  have  to  say.  I  am  not 
certain  that  I  know  what  the  attitude  of 
the  State  Department  is,  but  I  say  in- 
controvertibly  tonight  that  I  know  what 
the  President’s  attitude  is,  because  I 
raised  the  question  at  the  White  House 
this  morning.  I  have  never  revealed  until 
now,  at  any  time,  anything  which  has 
been  disclosed  in  the  conferences  we  have 
had  with  the  President  evei-y  week.  But 
I  think  I  can  say — and  if  the  President 
wants  to  scold  me  for  it,  I  will  graciously 
accept  the  scolding — that  he  is  not  very 
happy  about  amending,  after  so  little 
consideration,  a  substantive  act  which 
has  been  on  the  books  for  8  years,  and 
then  having  the  amendment  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  mutual-security  bill  which 
is  before  us  tonight.  I  simply  raise  some 
questions  about  such  a  pr-ocedure. 

It  is  well,  ofttimes,  to  go  back  and  re¬ 
fresh  our  memories  about  some  of  these 
things.  What  does  the  Battle  Act  pro¬ 
vide?  First,  it  contains  a  statement  of 
policy ; 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recog¬ 
nizing  that  in  a  world  threatened  by  aggres¬ 
sion,  the  United  States  can  best  preserve  and 
maintain  peace  *  •  •  in  cooperation  with 
other  free  nations. 

Has  any  nation  been  consulted?  Have 
w6  heard  from  any  of  them?  What  will 
be  the  impact  of  the  proposed  action  on 
those  who  may  not  agree  with  us?  There 
may  be  free  countries  which  would  not 
care  to  extend  that  kind  of  aid.  But  that 
is  what  the  Battle  Act  says  in  its  state¬ 
ment  of  policy.  Then  the  act  continues ; 

It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  no  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  shall  be  supplied  to 
any  nation  unless  it — 

That  nation — 
applies  an  embargo. 
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That  is  what  Congress  provided  in  the 
Battle  Act.  We  said,  in  substance,  that 
if  we  send  something  to  a  certain  coun¬ 
try  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Act,  there 
is  an  implied  promise  that  that  country 
will  not  send  it  to  another  country  which 
we  do  not  like,  and  the  act  recites  the 
countries  or  recites  the  orbit.  What  shall 
we  do  about  it? 

What  do  we  think  Germany  will  say? 
What  do  we  think  Italy  will  say?  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  share  the  confidences 
of  those  people,  I  suppose.  I  do  not 
share  the  confidence  of  Tito.  I  do  not 
share  the  confidence  of  Khrushchev.  I 
do  not  know  what  is  in  their  minds. 

But  I  do  know  what  Congress  wrote 
on  the  statute  bocks,  and  I  want  to  have 
some  regard  for  it. 

Is  there  such  a  hurry  about  this  mat¬ 
ter?  Any  Senator,  in  5  minutes,  can  take 
a  pocketknife  and  cut  out  the  pertinent 
language  of  the  bill,  pin  it  to  a  piece  of 
paper,  ask  that  it  be  printed,  and  the 
next  morning  it  will  come  from  the 
Printing  Office  as  a  separate  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Battle 
Act. 

I  ask  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  How  busy  are  you? 
Are  you  so  engaged  in  work  that  you 
cannot  give  a  couple  of  days’  considera¬ 
tion  to  this  question?  Perhaps  the  Battle 
Act  needs  a  lot  more  attention  than  we 
think  it  does.  Perhaps  there  are  other 
amendments  which  should  be  made. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  considerations 
which  should  be  taken  care  of.  It  may 
not  take  so  long.  The  committee  has  the 
authority  to  hold  hearings  and  to  get  the 
whole  story;  and  in  a  week  a  proposal 
can  be  before  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
Battle  Act,  with  the  assurance  to  the 
Senate  that  it  will  have  had  more  than 
5  minutes  of  consideration. 

I  want  to  nail  down  one  thing.  I  do 
not  know  what  Mr.  Dulles  said  about 
this;  I  have  not  talked  to  him.  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Macomber  said  about  it, 
although  he  was  on  the  Hill  tonight. 
But  I  do  know  what  the  President  said 
this  morning,  and  I  think  I  am  entitled 
to  disclose  that  the  President  thought  the 
proposal  ought  to  have  better  considera¬ 
tion  than  it  has  received.  He  thought  it 
was  infinitely  better  legislative  technique 
to  have  it  considered  separately  than  to 
bring  it  forward  after  so  sudden  consid¬ 
eration  and  then  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  mutual  security  bill. 

This  is  a  rather  amazing  procedure,  in 
my  judgment.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  need  for  such  hurry.  I  would  rather 
take  a  little  time.  I  know  all  the  fuss 
and  feathers  that  went  with  it  when  the 
Battle  Act  was  before  the  Senate  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  was  amended  on  a  number 
of  occasions  before  it  took  its  final  form. 
That  is  the  story. 

There  is  another  thing  to  which  I  in¬ 
vite  attention.  What  does  the  language 
provide?  This  disturbs  me  a  little.  This 
is  the  language  of  the  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment: 

This  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  prohibit 
furnishing  economic  and  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Let  me  ask ;  How  much  financial  assist¬ 
ance?  How  much  is  to  be  furnished  all 


those  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  are  specified?  Is  there  a 
limit?  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it, 
and  I  have  worked  on  this  bill  and  tried 
to  put  it  together.  This  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  bill  to  refer  to  section  by  section, 
paragraph  by  paragraph. 

How  much  financial  assistance  will  be 
given  to  'Tito?  What  does  financial  assist¬ 
ance  mean?  In  my  book,  it  means  money. 
It  could  be  a  loan;  it  could  be  a  grant. 

How  much  financial  assistance  will  be 
given  to  Rumania?  How  much  financial 
assistance  to  Bulgaria?  I  would  like  to 
know  a  little  something  about  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  bill  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  authorization  of  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  any  financial  economic  assist¬ 
ance.  What  it  states  is  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  prohibit  the  giving  of  eco¬ 
nomic  or  financial  assistance  until  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  are  met.  That  is  quite 
different  from  saying  that  it  provides  for 
an  authoi'ization,  in  any  way,  of  eco¬ 
nomic  or  financial  assistance  to  those 
counti'ies.  The  bill  merely  states  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Battle  Act  shall  not  ap¬ 
ply  and  the  prohibitions  against  giving 
economic  and  financial  assistance  shall 
not  apply  unless  the  President  makes  a 
determination  that  those  coimtries  meet 
three  conditions.  In  that  case,  financial 
and  economic  assistance  can  be  given,  if 
it  is  according  to  the  acts  of  Congress 
and  according  to  the  determination  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed,  so.  The  lan¬ 
guage  would  not  be  here  if  it  did  not 
have  that  provision  in  it.  If  I  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  language,  I  would  have  written: 
“This  act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  furnishing  of  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices,”  if  I  had  to  go  even  that  far. 

Then  there  would  have  been  another 
requirement.  Before  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  could  be  actually  tendered,  a  deter¬ 
mination  would  have  to  be  made  and  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  and  Senate  and  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
would  have  to  be  notified,  and  the  matter 
disclosed  to  the  country.  Is  that  too 
much  to  ask?  Then,  if  there  should  be  a 
feeling  of  dissidence  and  protest,  the 
people  could  say  so.  But  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  put  on  hotice. 

I  would  rather  dispose  of  goods  and 
services,  if  we  had  to,  rather  than  to  put 
the  aid  on  the  ground  of  economic  and 
financial  assistance,  because  that  is 
where  we  will  get  into  serious  trouble. 
We  have  been  charged  with  being  nig¬ 
gardly  with  our  own  people.  I  would 
rather  not  issue  an  open-ended,  blank 
check  for  financial  assistance  to  coun¬ 
tries  with  whom  we  have  no  spiritual  af¬ 
finity  in  the  sense  that  we  see  eye  to  eye 
with  them  in  the  political  medium. 

I  can  say  this  without  apology,  be¬ 
cause  I  defended  the  administration  on 
the  airplane  deal  with  Yugoslavia  2  years 
ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  have 
felt  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  look  at 
the  situation;  to  be  in  no  great  haste 
about  it;  to  consider  for  a  moment  what 
some  of  the  other  countries  may  have 


in  mind.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
Battle  Act  states : 

In  cooperation  with  other  free  nations. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  take  a  little  time 
to  ascertain  their  sentiments  before  we 
go  entirely  overboard.  There  is  no  hurry. 
Hearings  can  be  held  on  the  matter  for  a 
week,  and  the  committee  can  then  report 
an  independent  bill.  We  will  then  know 
a  little  more  about  the  situation. 

So  if  I  had  no  other  reason  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  this  would 
be  enough,  indeed.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  make  this  mistake  tonight,  but 
that  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  consider 
the  question.  If  I  divine  the  signs  of  the 
times,  we  shall  be  here  for  quite  a  while. 
I  would  not  be  a  bit  surpi-ised  if  we  were 
here  until  well  into  August.  So  there 
will  be  abundant  opportunity  to  give 
attention  to  the  matter  and  then  to  write 
a  good  provision'. 

So  tonight  I  suggest  to  the  Senate — 
and  I  apologize  for  detaining  Senators 
at  this  late  hour — that  we  simply  stop, 
look,  and  listen,  before  we  amend  in  such 
haste  an  act  which  has  been  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books  since  October  1951.  Until  this 
good  hour,  there  has  evidently  been  no 
diligent  effort  to  modify  it.  So  I  believe 
it  deserves  better  than  it  has  received 
tonight. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
about  to  yield  the  floor. '  But  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
printed  hearings,  I  find  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  possible  revision  of  the  Battle 
Act,  on  pages  183  and  184,  constitutes  less 
than  one  full  page  of  print. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  examined  the  printed  hear¬ 
ings,  to  ascertain  whether  any  other  evi¬ 
dence  on  that  subject  is  included  among 
the  total  of  798  pages?  I  have  examined 
the  index;  and  from  it  I  find  that  the 
only  testimony  on  the  Battle  Act  appears 
on  pages  183  and  184. 

Let  me  ask  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  whether  any  other  testimony  on 
that  subject  appears  in  the  printed  hear¬ 
ings. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  Now  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  can  assume  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  stated  what 
I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  I 
do  not  like  to  disagree  with  my  leader  or 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  or  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinos  [Mr.  Dirksen]  or  with  other  Sen¬ 
ators  who  have  spoken  in  favor  of  the 
amendment?  of  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  KnowlandI.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  question  before  the  Senate 
is  a  very  simple  and  very  clear  one.  It 
is  not  whether  the  State  Department  has 
wobbled  this  way  or  that  way.  Unques- 
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tionably,  from  what  I  have  learned,  the 
State  Depai'tment  has  wobbled. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is  not 
whether  the  President  wants  this  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Battle  Act  enacted  into  law 
as  a  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958  or  by  means  of  separate  legislation. 

We  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  de¬ 
termining  what  is  the  best  we  can  do 
for  the  sceurity  of  the  country,  and  to 
make  it  possible  for  our  country  to  have 
the  best  possible  foreign  policy,  so  as. to 
enhance  the  national  security.  Our  for¬ 
eign  policy  has  been  criticized  severely 
for  its  lack  of  flexibility,  its  lack  of  imag¬ 
ination,  its  failure  to  do  new  things  in 
new  ways,  its  failure  to  do  things  which 
we  hope  may  increase  the  security  of  the 
country. 

Each  Senator  must  decide  this  ques¬ 
tion  for  himself.  I  agree  100  percent 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
frortl  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges!, 
who  said  that  the  question  before  us  is 
not  what  the  administration  or  the  Presi¬ 
dent  wants,  although  it  is  true  that  we 
should  consider,  as  a  part  of  the  problem 
facing  us,  what  we  can  do  to  help  the 
Chief  Executive  obtain  better  security  for 
the  counti-y. 

Three  alternative  determinations  have 
been  set  forth  in  the  committee  provi¬ 
sion  sponsored  by  my  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and  one 
of  those  detenninations  must  be  made 
by  the  President  as  a  precondition  to 
suspension  of  the  Battle  Act  prohibition 
in  granting  assistance  of  this  sort.  Be¬ 
fore  the  assistance  may  be  granted,  the 
President  must  And  that  1  of  the  3  stated 
conditions  will  be  satisfied.  Each  of 
these  conditions  is  caiculated  to  improve 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  President  detennines .  that  one  of 
those  conditions  will  be  met,  economic 
and  financial  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished;  and  when  he  makes  that  de¬ 
termination,  he  must  report  the  determi¬ 
nation  with  reasons  therefor  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  President 
would  like  to  have  such  authority  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  separate  amendment  of  the 
Battle  Act  or  as  a  part  of  the  pending 
bill,  we  must  decide  whether  giving  him 
such  authority  will  be  for  the  greatest 
security  of  the  counti-y  and  whether  it 
will  provide  greater  opportunity  for  flexi¬ 
bility  and  imagination  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  President,  believing  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  of  the  Battle  Act  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill  will  so  provide,  I  shall 
support  the  position  taken  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  amendment  does 
not  provide  funds  for  the  giving  of  finan¬ 
cial  or  economic  assistance  to  any  of 
these  countries.  Under  the  language  of 
the  amendment,  there  are  no  new  funds 
the  President  can  use  to  give  such  assist¬ 
ance  to  these  countries. 

We  make  barter  arrangements  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  and  sales 
for  which  they  pay  in  their  currency. 
This  amendment  would  permit  us  to 


make  loans  to  them  of  such  currency. 
So  the  amendment  does  not  provide 
funds  for  any  economic  or  financial  as¬ 
sistance.  It  removes  the  prohibition 
against  the  making  of  such  loans  if  the 
President  in  his  judgment  finds  it  wise 
to  make  the  loans. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct, 
except  that  the  amendment  will  remove 
the  present  interdiction  in  the  case  of 
any  funds  which  will  become  available 
under  this  act  or  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  true.  Under 
the  section  401  contingency  fund  the 
President  is  already  able  to  give  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  country  such  as  Poland — as  he 
did  by  means  of  the  loan  of  $30  million 
which  is  being  administered  by  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank.  In  section  401  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  there  is  a  limitation 
of  $30  million  per  country  per  annum. 
The  fact  is  that  the  President  was  able 
to  do  that  under  the  existing  provisions 
of  the  Battle  Act,  last  year;  and  this 
amendment  will  not  affect  that  provi¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  question  is. 
Will  the  President  do  it;  and  to  what 
extent? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  must  stick  to  the 
point.  The  Senator’s  point  was  that  the 
amendment  provides  funds  for  economic 
and  financial  assistance  to  be  given  to 
these  countries.  But  the  amendment 
does  not  do  so.  It  merely  removes  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  Battle  Act 
in  the  case  of  economic  or  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  these  countries. 

However,  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  under  the  section  401  contingency 
fund  the  President  is  already  able  to 
give  such  assistance  to  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try;  and  last  year  he  did  so,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $30  million,  notwithstanding  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Battle  Act. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect.  And  under  the  provisions  of  the 
pending  bill,  without  this  amendment, 
that  authority  will  still  be  available. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes,  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  the  floor,  and  I  wish  to  proceed. 

Let  me  say  that  the  situation  is  con¬ 
fused. 

However,  the  question  now  before  us 
is  what  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  security  of  our  country. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy]  that  the  language  in  question  does 
not  itself  authorize  the  furnishing  of 
assistance;  it  would  remove  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  on  furnishing  assistance  authorized 
elsewhere.  When  the  prohibition  is  re¬ 
moved,  the  Appropriations  Committees 
will  still  have  to  decide  how  much  money 
to  make  available  for  any  assistance  to 
be  furnished. 

We  must  determine  whether  we  wish 
to  give  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  greater  flexibility  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  foreign  policy.  In  my  opin¬ 


ion,  it  is  very  important  that  we  do  so 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confused  as  to  just  what  the  President 
can  do,  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
with  respect  to  giving  financial  aid  or 
economic  aid  to  these  countries.  What 
will  he  be  able  to  do,  and  under  what 
laws? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee;  but  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  amendment  will  re¬ 
move  a  prohibition  contained  in  the 
Battle  Act  which  prevents  the  President 
from  giving  any  aid  to  certain  countries 
under  certain  conditions.  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  when,  by  means  of  the 
adoption  of  this  section  of  the  bill,  that 
prohibition  is  removed,  then,  if  the  Pres¬ 
ident  finds  that  one  of  the  stated  con¬ 
ditions  is  met,  he  will  be  able,  if  he  so 
desires,  to  extend  eqonomic  aid.  The 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  must  be  determined  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Will  the  Pi'esident 
then  be  able  to  make  such  aid  available 
without  the  taking  of  further  action  by 
the  Congress? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No,  not  beyond 
what  my  colleague  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has 
described,  and  action  must  be  taken  by 
Congress  by  means  of  the  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  And  in  accordance 
with  what  the  Congress  has  stated. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes;  apart  from 
contingency  funds  and  loans  the  amount 
must  be  in  accordance  with  what  Con¬ 
gress  decides,  following  the  recommen¬ 
dations  made  by  its  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees,  as  to  the  proper  amount. 

My  interpretation  is  that  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  may  recommend 
that  no  additional  money  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose,  or  the  Congress 
may  decide  not  to  make  any  money  avail¬ 
able  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Then,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  further  action  by  Congress  would 
be  required. 

Ml’.  SALTONSTALL.  Yes;  once  the 
prohibition  was  removed,  the  enactment 
of  an  appropriation  bill  would  be  re¬ 
quired. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Then  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  amendment  would  be 
effective  and  why  its  adoption  immedi¬ 
ately  is  necessary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  in  itself  will 
not  mean  that  additional  funds  for  eco¬ 
nomic  or  financial  assistance  will  be  pro¬ 
vided.  But  my  amendment  would  make 
it  possible,  under  the  provisions  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  for  sales  proceeds  in  foreign 
cun’ency  to  be  loaned  back  to  other 
countries,  or  for  dollar  loans,  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  be  made. 
This  amendment  would  be  the  first  step! 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  before 
certain  restrictions  on  economic  or  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  could  be  removed.  But  in 
addition  to  this  step,  it  would  also  be 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  act  to  pro¬ 
vide  funds. 
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Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  it  now 
appears  that  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  our  country  to  give  such  as¬ 
sistance,  either  by  means  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  or  under  some  other 
law.  So,  in  effect,  this  language  con¬ 
stitutes  an  authorization  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  give  relief  through  those  agen¬ 
cies,  without  any  further  action  by  the 
Congress.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  can 
state  it  any  way  he  chooses.  I  am  stat¬ 
ing  there  is  no  money  given.  It  will  be 
possible,  when  the  bill  is  passed,  to  pro¬ 
vide  loans. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  In  other  words,  the 
countries  get  assistance,  and  effective  as¬ 
sistance,  running  into  the  millions  of 
dollars? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  get  effective 
assii^tance,  I  believe. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  But  no  other  money 
can  be  provided  except  by  appropriation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  looked  at  the 
record.  I  have  been  very  much  dis¬ 
turbed.  I  wanted  to  go  along  with  this 
program,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  that  is 
the  effect  of  the  Kennedy  amendment, 
and  its  only  effect,  and  the  matter  would 
still  have  to  be  acted  on  by  Congress, 
we  should  give  further  consideration  to 
it.  I  can  find  only  one  page  of  testi¬ 
mony  about  it.  I  voted  for  the  Battle 
Act.  As  I  remember,  it  was  sponsored  by 
a  good  Democrat  from  Alabama.  I  feel 
the  act  has  been  effective  since  it  has 
been  on  the  books.  I  should  not  like  to 
see  legislation  of  that  kind  wiped  out 
by  an  amendment,  when  the  committee 
did  not  hold  a  hearing  on  that  point. 

I  think  there  is  some  merit  to  what  I 
am  saying.  I  should  like  to  support  the 
administration  on  the  bill,  but  I  am  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  statements  I  have  heard 
about  following  the  President  and  hav¬ 
ing  confidence  in  him. 

If  the  proponents  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  have  confidence  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  why  are  they  not  willing  to  follow 
the  President  on  a  change  of  his  mind? 
The  President  has  stated  now  that  he 
would  like  to  have  the  change  in  some 
other  legislation.  The  proponents  are 
willing  to  trust  him  in  great  affairs,  in 
connection  with  the  spending  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  foreign  nations;  but  when 
the  Pi-esident  makes  a  small  change  in 
his  opinion  of  the  way  the  law  should  be 
amended,  the  proponents  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  that.  Yet  they  take  his  leadership. 
How  much  sincerity  is  there  in  the  claim 
that  we  should  follow  the  President?  Is 
not  his  judgment  to  be  trusted  in  this 
case,  as  in  other  cases?  A  case  has  al¬ 
most  been  made  that  the  President 
should  not  be  trusted.  It  is  said  that 
the  President  changes  his  mind  too  often. 
Yet  the  proponents  want  us  to  go  along 
with  the  President,  and  to  trust  him  in 
great  affairs  that  affect  the  destiny  of 
the  whole  world. 

I  have  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  the 
proponents,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are 
taking  an  inconsistent  position.  They 
say  we  should  follow  the  President,  and 
then  they  say  the  President  wobbles  in 
his  position,  and  they  ask  how  we  can 
trust  him.  If  those  making  the  argu¬ 
ment  are  sincere  when  they  say  they  de¬ 


sire  to  trust  the  President,  they  should 
be  willing  to  follow  him  when  he  says  the 
best  way  to  change  the  law  is  to  do  it  by 
passing  another  bill. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  question,  if 
I  may.  Will  he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Is  the  Senator  talking 
about  me? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Yes.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  distinguished, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
spoke  earlier  this  evening  in  favor  of  the 
Kennedy  amendment.  If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was 
at  the  conference  at  the  White  House 
with  the  President.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  what  his  impression  is  regarding 
the  present  position  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  I  am  at  liberty  to  tell  what  took 
place  at  the  White  House  conference.  I 
can  say  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  had  a  little  discussion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  particular  provision. 
I  will  also  say  the  President  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Cabinet  expressed  themselves. 
But  I  shall  not  undertake  to  interpret 
the  President’s  remarks.  I  understand 
that  in  another  hearing  the  Secretary  of 
State  very  definitely  stated  he  was  in 
favor  of  it.  I  may  also  say  I  have  just 
come  from  a  meeting  where  there  was 
talk  in  that  direction. 

Ml-.  NEUBERGER.  I  should  like  to 
explain  very  briefly  why  I  asked  the 
question.  I  believe  the  attitude  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  like  this  is  very  vital,  particularly 
to  Members  of  the  Senate,  who,  like 
myself,  are  not  experienced  in  foreign 
relations,  and  who  do  not  serve  on  com¬ 
mittees  charged  with  foreign  affairs. 

We  have  heard  this  evening  from  a 
number  of  eminent  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  Many  of  those  who 
have  expressed  themselves  on  this  issue 
were  present  at  the  conference  with  the 
President.  Some  of  them  have  come 
back  to  the  Senate  and  have  stated  they 
are  opposing  the  Kennedy  amendment 
and  feel  that  in  doing  so  they  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  wishes  of  the  President. 
Othei-s  have  said  they  are  supporting  the 
Kennedy  amendment  after  their  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Pi-esident. 

It,  seems  to  me  on  an  issue  like  this 
perhaps  the  Senate  should  have  the 
views  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  writing. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President - 

.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  In  a  recent  colloquy 
I  was  questioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  implying  he  had  jumped 
on  me  and  my  colleagues,  when  I  was  a 
member  of  the  administration,  about 
our  rather  loose  implementation  of  the 
Battle  Act.  If  I  said  anything  wrong, 
I  apologize  to  my  friend,  and  state  that 
I  am  sorry. 

I  refer  to  the  hearings  of  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions,  84th  Congress,  2d  session,  for  Feb¬ 


ruary  15, 16,  17,  20,  and  March  6.  If  my 
colleagues  will  read  those  hearings,  I 
think  they  will  be  able  to  form  their  own 
conclusions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  find  any  reference  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  be¬ 
ing  at  the  hearings,  since  the  Senator 
included  me? 

Mr.  MORTON.  No.  The  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  was  not  on  that 
committee. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  was  not  present  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  was  not  a  member  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PR,ESIDING  OFFICER.  The, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.  M. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MUTUAL  SECURI’TY  ACT  OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  KnowlandI. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  a  statement 
prepared  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Bridges 

I  wish  to  call  the  Senate’s  attention  to  a 
dangerous  departure  from  the  policy  and 
purpose  of  the  mutual-security  program 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy] 
and  which  is  included  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  .Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  refer  to  the  amendment  rewriting  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951 — the  so-called  Battle  Act — to  make  it 
easier  to  provide  economic  and  financial  aid 
to  such  Communist  satellite  nations  as 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Under  the  Battle  Act  no  military,  economic, 
or  financial  aid  can  go  to  any  nation  trading 
in  arms,  atomic-energy  materials,  or  other 
strategic  materials  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Soviet -dominated  nations.  The  President 
can  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  Soviet  bloc  of  certain  strategic 
materials  other  than  arms  and  atomic-energy 
materials.  He  can  continue  aid  to  countries 
making  such  shipments  if  he  certifies  to  the 
Congress  that  termination  of  aid  would  be 
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detrimental  to  the  security  ol  the  United 
States. 

In  effect  present  law  says  to  satellite  and 
other  nations:  If  you  want  help  from  us, 
you  cannot  send  war  materials  to  our  poten¬ 
tial  enemies.  If  you  ship  war  materials  to 
Russia  and  the  countries  It  dominates,  you 
cannot  expect  aid  from  us.  But  it  even 
modifies  this  restriction  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  In  the  case  of  strategic  materials 
other  than  actual  Implements  of  war  and 
atomic-energy  materials.  Such  a  restric¬ 
tion  Is  the  very  least  we  should  impose  upon 
nations  receiving  United  States  assistance 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

But  what  does  the  Kennedy  amendment 
propose?  It  proposes  to  subordinate  this 
mild  restriction  except  as  It  applies  to  Soviet 
Russia,  Communist  China,  and  North  Korea. 
As  to  that  exception,  I  must  say:  Well,  I 
should  hope  so. 

And  what  would  the  Kennedy  amendment 
substitute?  What  restriction  would  it  put 
on  economic  and  financial  assistance  to  Com¬ 
munist  satellite  nations?  In  brief,  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  amendment  would  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  give  aid  to  the  satellites  whenever  he 
thinks  such  aid  would  encourage  them  to  be 
more  independent  of  Russia  and  Red  China. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  would  remove 
the  Battle  Act’s  restriction  against  economic 
or  financial  assistance  to  any  nation  except 
Russian,  China,  and  North  Korea.  It  would 
permit  economic  and  financial  assistance  to 
encourage  nations  to  be  more  independent 
of  Sino-Sovlet  domination,  even  though 
those  nations  might  be  shipping  arms,  atomic 
energy  materials,  and  other  strategic  items 
to  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

The  Kennedy  amendment  would  go  even 
further.  It  would  permit  the  Administrator 
of  the  BaWle  Act — the  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs — to  con¬ 
tinue  aid  to  nations  shipping  certain  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  other  than  arms  and  atomic 
energy  materials  to  satellite  nations  newly 
eligible  for  aid  under  the  independence  en¬ 
couragement  part  of  the  amendment.  Here 
again,  I  must  say  that  such  authority  should 
be  given  to  no  one. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  purpose  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  as  it  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  section 
2,  statement  of  policy — (a)  which  says: 

“The  Congress  of  the  United  States  recog¬ 
nizing  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States  are  endangered 
as  long  as  international  communism  and 
the  nations  it  controls  continue  by  threat  of 
military  action,  use  of  economic  pressure, 
internal  subversion,  or  other  means  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  under  their  domination  peo¬ 
ples  now  free  and  independent  and  continue 
to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self- 
government  to  peoples  and  nations  once  free 
but  now  subject  to  such  domination,  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  as  long  as  such  danger  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  persists  to  make  available  to  free  na¬ 
tions  and  peoples  upon  request  assistance  of 
such  nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
United  States  deems  advisable  compatible 
with  its  own  stability,  strength,  and  other 
obligations,  and  as  may  be  needed  and  ef¬ 
fectively  used  by  such  free  nations  and 
peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their  free¬ 
dom.” 

This  is  a  long  sentence.  Essentially  it  says 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  aid 
free  nations  maintain  their  freedom  from 
domination  by  international  communism 
which  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world  and 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  say  the  policy  and  purpose  is 
to  aid  Communist  nations  maintain  their 
communism,  nor  does  it  say  that  it  is  to  aid 
Communist  satellite  nations  maintain  their 
status  of  allegiance  to  or  acceptance  of  com¬ 
munism  In  any  degree. 


In  the  same  section,  paragraph  (c),  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  goes  on  to  say:  “It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance 
under  this  act  shall  be  administered  so  as 
to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  self-government  or  independence 
under  circumstances  which  will  enable  them 
to  assume  an  equal  station  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  and  to  fulfill  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  self-government  or  inde¬ 
pendence.”  It  does  not  say,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  permit  them  to  ship  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  to  Russia  and  Red  China  to 
help  international  communism  dominate  the 
world. 

I  regret  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  saw  fit  to  offer  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
Knowland  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland].  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FREAR  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives 
and  Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin]  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ives].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 43 


AllOtt 

Curtis 

Holland 

Anderson 

Dirksen 

Hruska 

Beall 

Dworshak 

Jenner 

Bible 

Eastland 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Brlcker 

Ellender 

Jordan 

Bridges 

Ervin 

Knowland 

Butler 

Flanders 

Kuchel 

Byrd 

Goldwater 

Langer 

Chavez 

Hickenlooper 

Lausche 

Cotton 

Hoblltzell 

Malone 

Martin,  Iowa 

Robertson 

Talmadge 

McClellan 

Russell 

Thxirmond 

Mundt 

Smith.  Maine 

Watkins 

Potter 

Bevercomb 

Stennls 

NAYS — 42 

Williams 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Pastore 

Bush 

Hill 

Payne 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Douglas 

McNamara 

Thye 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Gore 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Green 

Morton 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Barrett 

Javits 

Murray 

Capehart 

Kerr 

O’Mahoney 

Frear 

Long 

Schoeppel 

Ives 

Martin,  Pa. 

So,  Mr.  Kno'wland’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kno’wland]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  reconsider.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel].  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  “nay”;  if  the  Senator  from 
Klansas  were  present  and  voting,  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  he  would  vote  “yea.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives 
and  Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Martin],  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son]  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  are  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness. 


/ 
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If  pi-esent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Barrett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  and  that 
pair  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 45 


Allott 

Ellender 

Lausche 

Anderson 

Ervin 

Malone 

Beall 

Flanders 

Martin,  Iowa 

Bennett 

Frear 

McClellan 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Bricker 

Hickenlooper 

Potter 

Bridges 

Hoblitzell 

Revercomb 

Butler 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Hruska 

Russell 

Chavez 

Jenner 

Smith,  Maine 

Cotton 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Knowland 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Kuchel 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Langer 

NAYS— 39 

Williams 

Aiken 

Hennings 

Pastore 

Bush 

Hill 

Payne 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Church 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cooper 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Thye 

Gore 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Green 

Morse 

Yarborough 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 

12 

Barrett 

Javlts 

Morton 

Capehart 

Kerr 

Murray 

Carlson 

Long 

O’Mahoney 

Ives 

Martin.  Pa. 

Schoeppel 
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So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Knowland  to  lay 
on  the  table  Mr.  Dirksen’s  motion  to 
reconsider  was  agreed  to. 


PROCESSES  AND  PROCEDURES 
CLECTIONS  OP  OFFICERS 
^BOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

mK  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  thi^  week 
the  ^nate  Committee  on  La^r  and 
Public 'Welfare  is  marking  up  a  new 
piece  of\abor  legislation  to  bring  before 
the  Senare,  in  conformity  wim  its  earlier 
agreements.  I  have  before  that  commit¬ 
tee  Senate  hill  3045,  in  c(mnection  with 
which  I  app^red  as  a  witness. 

As  originall\  inti'odu^d  S.  3045  pro¬ 
vided  that  labo\  orga^ations  would  be 
denied  the  facilitffes  omhe  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  un^ss  they  showed  to 
the  satisfaction  ofXhe  Board  that  their 
constitutions  ancyb^ws  contained  the 
provisions  for  «moc^tic  practices  in 
officer  election;^nd  strike  authorizations 
which  were  se/ forth  in  my  bill. 

It  was  m^eeling  that  the  mere  filing 
with  the  Bpard  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws,  cyitaining  provisions  for  demo¬ 
cratic  practices,  would  be  accepted  by 
the  Bo^d  as  a  prima  facie  sowing  of 
compMnce,  and  that  no  inv^igation 
W'ouiy^be  required  until  and  at  suto  time 
as  ^ere  would  be  a  contested  elation 
or  /trike  authorization.  However.^ur- 
i^  my  testimony  before  the  Semte 
iabor  Committee  in  behalf  of  S.  304 


lertain  members  of  the  committee  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  felt  mere  filing  would 
not  suffice.  These  Senators  advanced 
theXargument  that  the  language  “show 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board”  would 
makeXit  incumbent  upon  the  Board  to 
conduOT  an  investigation  to  detennine  if 
there  ^s  actual  compliance  with  my 
constitutional  provisions  in  every  in¬ 
stance  iA  which  the  Board’s  services 
might  be  Aqu^sted  by  a  particular  labor 
organizatioii.  Although  I  am  not  thor¬ 
oughly  convmced  that  this  is  a  proper 
interpretation,  of  this  language — it  is 
certainly  not  my  intent — ^I  am  neverthe¬ 
less,  willing  to\iefer  to  the  thinking  of 
the  members  of  \he  committee  who  deal 
regularly  with  thk  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  and  its  judicial  interpretations. 
I  have,  therefore,  Vmended  my  bill  to 
provide  that  the  f amities  of  tlie  NLRB 
will  be  denied,  unless  labor  organizations 
file  an  affidavit  with  tire  Board  declaring 
that  their  constitutionsNand  bylaws  con¬ 
tain  provisions  reiquir^  by  my  bill. 
This  language  is  identical  to  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  non-Communist  affidavit 
provisions  of  the  National  l^bor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  and  this  affidavit  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  Board  as  a  p\ima  facie 
showing  of  compliance  just  as  iXthe  non- 
Communist  affidavit  presently  Mcepted. 

My  bill  as  originally  introducM  pro¬ 
vided  generally  for  petitioning  the^Board 
in  cases  of  alleged  malpractices  inVlec- 
tions  and  strike  authorizations.  I  have 
now  amended  the  bill  by  specifically  lie- 
tailing  the  methods  to  be  followed,  and 
the  actions  required  by  the  Board  in  ttw 
event  the  allegations  are  determined  to’^ 
be  true. 

I  have  amended  my  bill  so  as  to  pr/- 
vide  labor  organizations  with  a  broad 
portunity  to  maintain  their  position/be¬ 
fore  the  Board,  and  only  after  a  labor 
organization  has  completely  refund  to 
comply  with  Board  orders  in  conijection 
with  elections  and  strike  authorizations 
will  my  bill  deny  to  them  the  sjfrvices  of 
the  NLRB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  receivedAnd  printed 
and  referred  to  the  Commijftee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 


INTERNA- 
riON  ADMINIS- 


ACTIVITIES  OP 
TIONAL  COOPER4 
TRATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Air.  President,  we  all 
recognize  that  tl^  International  Co¬ 
operation  Admiiustration,  like  other 
agencies  of  Gov»nment,  has  made  some 
mistakes.  Any/  program  that  reaches 
into  so  many  areas  of  the  world  and 
faces  such  y  complex  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems  is  bouna  to  run  into  difficulties  and 
at  times  tp  make  errors  of  judgment. 
Where  thVse  are  pointed  out,  we  expect 
them  to  16e  remedied  by  the  agency,  and 
in  geneAl  I  believe  this  has  been  done. 

At  me  same  time  the  ICA  has  also 
been  /objected  to  considerable  unfavor¬ 
able/publicity  and  criticism  for  things 
thd/  it  has  not  done.  One  of  my  veiw 
go^d  friends  in  Illinois  recently  sent  me 
)rd’ about  some  of  these  extravagant 
larges.  I  was  glad  to  .forward  them  to 
^the  ICA  for  their  comments,  and  Mr. 
Guilford  Jameson,  Deputy  Director  for 


Congressional  Relations,  has  sent  me 
thoughtful  reply  based  upon  a  caref;! 
investigation  of  all  the  facts. 

In  simple  justice  to  the  ICA,  theref6re, 
and  for  the  information  of  Member^who 
may  have  noticed  these  same  charees,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  t^re  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  R^ord  a 
copy  of  my  brief  inquiry  to  th^CA  and 
of  Mr.  Jameson’s  reply. 

There  being  no  objection/the  corre¬ 
spondence  was  ordered  to  ^  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  Stat^  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C/ April  21,  1958. 

Director, 

International  Coopefation  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington,/).  C.: 

One  of  my  constituems  has  written  to  me 
about  items  testified  /o  by  Mr.  Eugene  W 
Castle  in  the  March/27  House  hearings  on 
foreign  aid.  We  h^e  written  him  a  reply 
as  to  those  questl^s  covered  in  your  dupli¬ 
cated  answers  to  U5  questions.  The  follow¬ 
ing  questions  remain  and  we  should  appre¬ 
ciate  answers  t/at  we  may  forward  to  our 
constituent  coj/pleting  our  reply  to  his  let¬ 
ter: 

1.  An  un^rground  parking  garage  in 
Brussels,  B^ium. 

2.  A  garbling  casino  in  LeHavre,  France. 

3.  A  lu/ury  hotel'  in  -  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark  cofitlng  $23,000  per  bedroom. 

11.  H^monicas  for  lonely  Yugoslav  shep¬ 
herds. 

Yox/  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate/ 

Sincerely, 

Paul  H.  Douglas, 
United  States  Senator-. 


International 

Cooperation  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  20,  1958. 
,Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

)EAR  Senator  Douglas:  I  am  pleased  to 
rep^  to  your  communication  of  April  21,  in 
whiMi  information  is  requested  on  four  items 
testified  to  by  Mr.  Eugene  W.  Castle  in  the 
Marcia 27  House  hearings  on  foreign  aid. 

Answrs  to  the  statements,  as  you  have 
listed  t^m,  are  as  follows: 

1.  An  Underground  parking  garage  in 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

Tills  statement  is  incorrect,  according  to 
our  informaMon. 

We  know  Vf  only  one  garage  which  Mr. 
Castle  could  Vave  had  in  mind  in  making 
this  charge.  Pt  is  an  underground  garage 
which  was  builuas  part  of  a  pre-World  War 
II  project  to  coMect  the  north  and  south 
rail  stations  in  Brussels.  Although  the  proj¬ 
ect  for  connecting  the  two  stations,  and 
permitting  through  Vail  traflac,  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  after  tnie  initiation  of  our  aid 
program,  the  garage  rtself,  according  to  the 
Belgian  Foreign  MinisV-'y  and  the  Ministry 
of  Communications,  wak  built  in  1940.  This 
was  8  years  before  we  hal(  a  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  Belgium. 

2.  A  gambling  casino  in\je  Havre,  France. 

The  charge  is  not  true. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  tlie  office  of  the 

special  representative  in  Pa\s  on  June  3. 
1950,  all  the  ECA  missions  ware  instructed 
that  even  though  casinos  in  Europe  are  im¬ 
portant  tourist  attractions  theseVrojects  are 
not  to  be  financed  with  counterpMt  funds. 

In  connection  with  the  specific  French 
proposal  to  reconstruct  the  Le  Hav^  casino 
the  OSR  circular  referred  to  the  fc^lowing 
statement  made  to  Congress  by  ECA : 

“When  ECA  received  recently  the  Break¬ 
down  of  the  proposed  expenditures  fro  A  the 
French  Government  for  tourism,  it  was  noted 
that  a  contribution  for  the  reconstructior\of 
casinos  in  France  was  included.  Casinos 
France  are  leading  civic  centers  includin| 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.  H. 
12181)  to  amend  furtlier  the  Mutual  Seeairity  Act  of  1954, 
;is  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  44,  line  14,  before  the  period  insert  the  follow- 

2  ing:  ‘hind  the  following:  ‘None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 

3  this  subseetion  shall  be  used  in  or  for  assistance  to  any 

4  nation  of  Western  Europe.’  ” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  5  (le‘>;islative  day,  June  4),  1958 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
12181 )  to  amend  further  the  Miitnal  Secnrity  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  64,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  the 

2  following:  except  that  none  of  the  funds  authorized  to  he 

3  so  transferred  may  be  used  in  or  for  assistance  to  any  nation 

4  of  Western  Europe.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  5  (legislative  day,  June  4),  1958 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellender  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  48,  between  lines  20  and  21,  insert  the  fol- 

2  lowing : 

3  ‘‘  (a)  Section  501,  which  relates  to  transferabihty  of 

4  funds,  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 

5  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘and  except  that  no 

6  such  funds  shall  be  transferred  for  use  in  or  for  assistance 

7  to  any  nation  of  Western  Europe’.” 

8  Eedesignate  subsections  (a)  to  (d),  inclusive,  as  (b) 

9  to  (e) ,  respectively. 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  6  (legislative  clay,  June  4),  1958 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ellendee  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  45,  at  the  end  of  line  2,  strike  out  the  period 

2  and  insert  and”. 

3  On  page  45,  between  lines  2  and  3  insert  the  following : 

4  “  (iii)  At  the  end  of  the  subsection  add  the  following 

5  new  sentence:  ‘None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  sub- 

6  section  shall  be  used  in  or  for  assistance  to  any  nation  of 

7  Western  Europe.’  ” 
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85th  CONGKESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


June  5  (legislative  day,  June  4),  1958 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  l)e  proposed  liy  Mr.  Ellender  to  tlie  l)ill  (H.  E. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  195-1, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  63,  between  line  4  and  5  insert  the  following: 

2  (1)  Amend  subsection  (h)  to  read  as  follows: 

3  “'(ti)  The  tenn  ‘‘value”  means — 

4  ^  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or 

5  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  the  gross 

6  cost  of  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modifying  such  equi])- 

7  ment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

8  “  ‘  [2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or 

9  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  which  are 

10  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve,  or  which  are  taken 

11  from  the  mobilization  reserve  hut  with  respect  to  which 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense  lias  certified  that  it  is  not 
necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment  or  materials 
in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the  average  gross  cost  of 
each  unit  of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by  the 
furnishing  agency,  adjusted  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  determine  to  he  appropriate  for  condition  and  mar¬ 
ket  value,  but  in  no  instance  shall  such  adjustment 
result  in  a  price  in  excess  of  the  average  gross  cost  of 
such  equipment  and  materials;  and 

“  ‘  ( 3 )  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  which  are  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  purpose  of  being  so  furnished,  the  gross 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and 
materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in  re¬ 
pairing,  rehabilitating,  or  modif3dng  any  excess  equipment 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  accessories,  or 
other  materials  used  in  the  course  of  repair,  rehabilitation, 
or  modification  shall  be  priced  in  accordance  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  Agency.’  ” 

On  page  63,  line  5,  strike  out  (1)  ”  and  insert  “  (2)  ”. 
On  page  63,  line  7,  strike  out  (2)  ”  and  insert  ‘‘  (3)  ”. 
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85th  congress 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1657 

H.  R.  12181 


IN  THE  SENxYTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  5  (legislative  day,  June  4),  1958 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  ])roposed  by  Mr.  J.exner  to  the  1)111  ( II.  K.  12181) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Seenntv  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  63,  between 
lines  9  and  10,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

1  (d)  Add  the  following  new  section: 

2  “Sec.  550.  Transfer  of  Autority  and  Funds  To 

3  Department  of  the  Treasury. —  (a)  Notwithstanding 

4  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  all  funds  appropri- 

5  ated  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  this  Act  shall 

6  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  Treasury  to  be  available 

7  for  obhgation  and  expenditure  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 

8  visions  of  this  section. 

9  “(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  assume  the 
10  hability  for  all  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
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Government  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  this  Act. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to 
furnish  assistance  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  on 
a  grant  or  loan  basis  to  foreign  nations  by  entering  into 
agreements  with  such  foreign  nations  by  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  shall,  prior  to  entering  into  any  negotiations  with  a 
foreign  nation  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  such  nation,  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

“(d)  hfotwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  none 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act  shall  he  utihzed — 

“  ( 1 )  to  pay  any  of  the  expenses  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  or  oversight  by  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  of  any  project  or  program  by  or  in  a  for¬ 
eign  nation  as  a  result  of  any  assistance  furnished  by 
the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
this  Act,  except  expenses  in  connection  with  the  making 
of  financial  audits,  the  terms  of  which  shall  be  included 
in  any  agreement  negotiated  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  this  section ; 

“  (2)  to  pay  the  salaries  or  expenses  of  officers  and 
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employees  of  the  United  States  Government  engaged 
in  activities  outside  the  United  States  in  support  of  the 
program  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  this  Act ;  or 

“(3)  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  dissemination 
of  general  propaganda,  which  shall  include  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to  the  use  of  written  reports,  radio,  television, 
conferences,  or  any  other  informational  activities,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  program  carried  out  under  this  Act,  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  deemed  to  apply  to  the 
making  of  semi-annual  reports  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  President.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL 

PROCEEDINGS 


j  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

OFFICE  OF  For  aotlonrof  jZl  1/^11 

(For  Departii^nt  Staff  Only)  iTtl/i,  II  91 

CONTENTS 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  passed  mutual  securlcV  bill , 


SENATE 

FOREIGN  AID.  Passed,  51  to  17,  H.  R,  12181,  the  mutual  security  authorization 
bill.  (pp.  9320-24,  9326-50,  9354-87)  Senate  conferees  were  appointed.  House 
conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed. 

Rejected  amendments  by  Sen.  Humphrey  to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  explore  with  other  countries  the  possibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  an  International  Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve  (pp.  9384-85) ;  and  by  Sen. 
Bridges,  22  to  54,  to  discontinue  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  60  days 
after  enactment  of  the  bill,  (pp.  9354-55) 


2.  APPROPRIATE 
12540, 
1657).^  p. 


NS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendfh  its  H.  R. 
Commerce  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1  '9  (S.  Rept. 

9301 


TEXT)El,ES.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  v/ith 

Its  H.  R.  469,  to  protect  producers  and  consumers  against  misbranding  d 
advertising  of  the  fiber  content  of  textile  fiber  products  (S.  Rept.'' 
1658).  p.  9301 

FORESTRY.  Sen,  Humphrey  inserted  an  Izaak  VJalton  League  resolution  favoring 
enactment  of  S.  1176,  to  preserve  wilderness  areas,  p.  9299 


2 


5.  PERSOMEL.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  his  speech  at  Mass.  Institute  of  Technology 
discussing  the  problems  of  Government  in  the  field  of  science  and  technoloj 
pp.  9315-18 


El^CTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Capehart  inserted  a  statement  he  had  prepared  at 
eo^orial  defending  the  Secretary' s  administration  of  REA  and  favoriiy 
pos^s  to  provide  for  REA  financing  from  private  sources,  pp. 


9318- 


7.  RECIPROG^  TRADE.  Sen.  Johnston  criticized  the  reciprocal  trade  program  as 
injuriou^ to  U.  S,  industry,  and  stated  that  "when  the  bill  to  intend  the  so- 
called  ReMprocal  Trade  Act  comes  before  the  Senate,  I  hope  tpie  Senate  will 
kill  it."  \p.  9314-15 


8.  ADJOURNED  untii\Mon. ,  June  9.  p.  9390 


HOUSE 


9.  NATIONAL  FORESTS.  Thk  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs /Oommittee  ordered  reported 
H,  R.  12281,  to  autho^ze  the  Secretai'y  of  the  Injterior  to  exchange  lands  to 
provide  for  an  administrative  site  in  the  El  Portal  area  of  Yosemite  National?^ 
Park,  Calif, ,  including  ^e  exchange  of  Natioi^  Forest  lands,  p,  D509 


[TEMS  IN  THE  APPENDIX 


COTTON.  Sen.  Johnson  inserted  a\speech  bj^  the  General  Chairman  of  the  American 
Cotton  Congress  urging  competiti^  pri^ng  to  maintain  cotton  markets  as  an 
answer  to  cotton  problems,  pp.  A^7l/2 

Sen.  Johnson  inserted  a  resoluti^  by  the  board  of  the  Texas  Federation 
of  Cooperatives  stating  their  oppo^tY^pn  to  any  Federal  cotton  program  which 
does  not  recognize  the  marketingyof  co^on  through  cooperatives,  p.  A5172 


PERSONNEL,  Sen.  Yarborough  inerted  a  speech  by  Sen.  Smathers  on  problems  of 
retired  Federal  civilian  employees,  pp,  A5172-3 

Rep.  Hoffman  stated  thatr  the  personnel  pays,  increase  legislation  would 
impose  additional  burden^n  86  million  peopl^or  the  benefit  of  4  million, 
and  would  increase  inflationary  pressures,  pp.  ^^191-2 


12.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Wi^y  inserted  his  statement  and\n  article  on  the  histori¬ 
cal  background  of  H«  R,  12181,  the  proposed  Mutual  S^urity  Authorization  Act 
of  1958,  commenti^  on  the  significance  of  the  fact  th^t  this  is  the  10th 
anniversary  of  G^,  Marshall's  speech  which  launched  th^ Marshall  Plan, 
pp,  A5175-6 


13,  WATER  POLLUT^N.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  an  editorial  critici^ng  the  Budget 

Bureau  fo^the  decision  to  reduce  the  Federal  water-pollution\:ontrol  program, 
pp.  A5179^80  ^ 


STATE^D. 
of  Alaska. 


Sen.  Proxmire  inserted  a  news  article  summarizing  the  r^ources 
pp,  A5180-1 


«TRY  LIFE.  Sen,  Mundt  inserted  an  article  on  President  Theodore  RoosWelt's 
/Establishment  of  the  first  Country  Life  Commission,  and  its  accomplishments, 
which  urged  that  the  proposed  bills  to  establish  a  new  Country  Life  Commis^on 
be  supported,  p.  A5181 


1958 


9319, 
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the  power  to  Initiate,  guide,  superintend, 
^anage,  rule,  review,  notify,  and  overrule. 
\ln  that  case  the  court  was  construing  words 
directing  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
LaiiW  Office  to  perform  certain  functions 
"und^  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Inu^lor.”  The  court  said  that  the  words 
under  ^cusslon  are  an  expression  of  the 
power  of  tee  Secretary  to  supervise  and  con¬ 
trol  the  extensive  operations  of  the  land 
department  ^d  then  quoted  with  approval 
the  statement\c)f  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
as  follows:  \ 

"The  statute  Iti  placing  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Departoent  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Secretal^v  invests  him  with  au¬ 
thority  to  review,  revise,  amend,  annul,  or 
affirm  all  proceeding  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment  *  *  \ 

See  also  Orchard  v.  Aleisander  (157  XT.  S. 
372  (1895)):  Cameron  v.  Un^ed  States  (252 
U.  S.  450.  460  (1920) ):  and  Wqjst  v.  Standard 
Oil  Co.  (278  U.  S.  200,  220  (1929\l. 

"State  court  decisions  also  follow  this  rule. 
They  have  held  that  the  terms  \pnnote  a 
jjower  to  superintend  generally  Ntogether 
with  the  incidental  authority  to  r^ulate 
and  control.  Vantongeren  v.  Heffernari^t  al., 
(5  Dak.  180,  38  N.  W.  52  (1888) ) ;  State  e\rel. 
Board  of  Transportation  v.  Fremont  (e\& 
M.  V.  R.  Co.  22  Neb.  313,  35  N.  W.  118  (1887)\ 

In  accordance  with  actions  of  Congres^ 
and  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  courts 
and  Solicitor,  Mr.  Benson,  soon  after  taking 
office  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,' alined  the 
agencies  of  the  Department  Into  major 
groups,  each  group  to  report  to  him  through 
designated  officials  of  the  Department.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Senate  hearings  on  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  II,  he  furnished  and  there  was 
included  in  the  hearings  two  charts  show¬ 
ing  the  organization  of  the  Department  ef¬ 
fective  January  21,  1953,  and  as  amended 
March  10,  1953.  The  January  21  chart  shows 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Home  Administration,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  grouped  under 
agricultural  credit  and  that  these  agencies 
are  to  report  through  the  head  of  that  group. 
The  March  10  chart  shows  substantially 
the  same  arrangement.  Under  date  of 
January  21,  1953,  the  Secretary  issued  a 
memorandum  1320  under  which  all  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  Department  were  advised  that 
"agency  and  office  heads  within  each  group 
will  report  to  their  respective  group  head. 
•  •  *  The  Secretary  and  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  meeting  jointly  with  the  major  group 
heads  and  the  Solicitor  will  consider  mat¬ 
ters  of  policy  determination  and  long-range 
planning.  •  *  *  This  organizational  ary* 
rangement  will  make  closer  coordination  jn 
related  activities  and  will  centralize  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  consideration!  and  deteMnin- 
ation  of  operating  problems  and  othe^ mat¬ 
ters  requiring  departmental  attentiR  with¬ 
in  each  group.”  / 

The  assignment  of  functions  iRthe  agen¬ 
cies  under  the  reorganization  pRn  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  RegisterR>r  January  6, 
1954.  / 

I  submit  that  under  ReRganlzatioh  Plan 
No.  II,  approved  by  Conaress,  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  and  dutyRf  the  Secretary  to 
exercise  administrativejlTeview  over  the  poli¬ 
cies  and  actions  of  tlRREA. 

The  rural  electrlRystems  have  made  sig¬ 
nificant  financiaR>rogress  over  the  last  5 
years  under  theRdmlnistratlon  of  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son.  Their  as^egate  gross  revenues  in¬ 
creased  53  pRent  between  1952  and  1956— 
from  $321  Rillion  to  $491  million.  Their 
net  margijB,  that  is  excess  of  revenues  over 
operatlnR  costs  inclding  interest,  in- 
crease<^Trom  $24.5  million  in  1952  to  $69.4 
minims  in  1956.  Their  Aggregate  net  worth 
clinRed  from  $169.9  million  to  $378.3  mil- 
llcR— from  8  percent  of  their  assets  in  1952 
■R  13.5  percent  in  1956.  Their  repayment 
yecord  is  good.  On  the  nearly  $354  billion 
loaned — approximately  $930  million  in  prin¬ 


cipal  and  interest  has  been  repaid.  The  bor¬ 
rower’s  payments  against  loan  maturities 
were  99.985  percent  of  the  total  amount 
which  had  become  due  by  December  31,  1957. 
In  addition,  the  borrowers  had  at  that  time 
a  balance  of  payments  in  advance  of  due 
date  amounting  to  about  $117  million.  Ac¬ 
tual  loan  losses  during  the  life  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  less  than  $50,000.  Only  a 
very  small  number  of  borrowers  now  are  de¬ 
linquent  In  loan  repayments.  These  ac¬ 
complishments  reflect  great  credit  to  the 
rural  men  and  women  who  are  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  this  outstanding  rec¬ 
ord. 

I  ask:  Does  that  sound  as  if  the  REA  had 
been  emasculated  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Benson?  I  ask  you  if  his  domination  of  the 
actual  workings  of  REA  over  the  last  5  years 
does  not  give  every  indication  as  being  an 
efficient  governmental  agency? 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  second  two  charges 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  budget  message  to  the  Congress 
said:  “It  would  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
broaden  the  sources  of  capital  from  which 
REA  systems  may  obtain  the  financing  neces¬ 
sary  for  continued  growth  and  adequate  serv¬ 
ices  to  consumers.”  He  made  these  recom¬ 
mendations  because  of  changing  characterise 
tics  of  rural  areas;  the  large  amounts  of  new 
capital  that  will  be  needed  by  the  systeini'to 
yneet  the  future  electric  and  telephony  re¬ 
tirements;  the  growing  internal  soundness 
ofNsorrower  operations;  and  the  demands  on 
thet'ederal  Treasury  for  nationaRsecurlty 
and  tf®hse  requirements.  The  iRa  cooper¬ 
atives  have  grown  until  they  are Row  in  their 
strongest^  financial  and  gerviR  position  in 
their  histoiw.  R 

The  carrApg  out  of  the  pRns  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  future  financlnR will  not  disturb 
the  outstandlit  loans  nyrae  at  the  statutory 
rate  of  2  percent  intMest.  Neither  will  it 
disturb  the  2  pe^enR interest  rate  for  the 
presently  undlsburaeu  loan  commitments  to 
electric  borrowers RHpunting  to  about-  $600 
million.  In  otheRwor^,  the  $3  billion  pres¬ 
ently  loaned  tR REA  ^ociations  plus  the 
$600  million Rommltted\to  electrical  bor¬ 
rowers  undR  the  Presid^t’s  plan  would 
continue  draw  interest  under  their  con¬ 
tracts  at  Re  present  rate  of  ZSnercent. 

This  Rndlsturbance  of  the  pMsent  finan¬ 
cial  s^meture  of  the  rural  electr^cation  as- 
sociRons  is  ignored  by  the  junior  Senator 
froR  Minnesota  and  by  others  who  attacked 
tR  President’s  proposals.  \ 

/The  President  recognizes  these  systen^will 
continue  to  need  substantial  amount^  of 
capital  and  he  called  attention  to  the  neM 
of  their  obtaining  financing  necessary  fok 
their  continued  growth  and  adequate  serv-' 
ice  to  consumers.  His  proposal  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  in  the  aggregate  the  systems 
have  accumulated  sufficient  financial 
strength  to  permit  them  to  start  using  some 
private  loan  funds. 

*This  proposal  is  in  keeping  with  similar 
actions  taken  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  by  the  Congress  at  different 
times  in  the  past  when  a  system  which  was 
wholly  financed  or  capitalized  by  Federal 
funds  had  developed  to  the  place  where  it 
could  continue  to  grow  and  carry  out  its 
purposes  with  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  support.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  there  would  continue  -to  be  ap¬ 
propriation  of  Federal  funds  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  systems  that  require  the  more 
favorable  rate  specified  in  the  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Act.  It  is  not  proposed  that  this 
rate  be  changed.  It  is  contemplated  that 
there  be  a  gradual  development,  carried  out 
in  a  manner  that  will  enable  these  fine  rural 
systems  to  continue  to  grow  and  serve  their 
intended  purposes  fully,  yet  at  the  same 
time  relieve  the  ’Treasury  of  any  unnecessary 
financing. 

Initial  sponsorship  of  REA  programs  by 
the  Federal  Government  was  in  keeping  with 


the  historical  practice  of  helping  to  proiRe 
needed  services  that  could  not  be  Rad 
through  private  initiative  and  rey^urces 
alone.  Historically  the  Governmwfft  has 
progressively  stepped  aside  when  sRh  proj¬ 
ects  have  reached  a  state  of  m&tjtrlty  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  them  to  move  aRad  soundly 
with  their  own  ownership,  management  and 
financing.  It  is  the  belief  (/  the  adminis¬ 
tration  that  the  REA  systeR  has  arrived  at 
a  state  of  maturity  thaR will  permit  the 
development  of  a  permaRnt  financing  plan 
which  would  adequateR  provide  for  future 
capital  requirements  Rnd  effect  an  orderly 
transition  from  Government  to  private 
financing.  R 

Estimates  of  Rapltal  funds  needed  to 
finance  the  graving  demand  for  electric 
power  in  ruR  areas  indicate  that  dollar 
requirementRurlng  the  next  generation  will 
far  exceed Rhe  $3  54  billion  loaned  by  the 
Federal  cRvernment  through  REA  during  its 
first  22  years  of  operation.  The  magnitude 
of  thR  capital  requirements  and  the  ur- 
gencRof  meeting  national  security  and  de- 
fenR  budgets  emphasize  the  need  to  find  an 
aRquate  source  of  funds  other  than  primary 
Rpendence  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

'  I  submit  that  the  administration’s  plan  for 
financing  REA  instead  of  placing  REA  bor¬ 
rowers  where  they  will  no  longer  be  a  serious 
factor  in  the  utility  business  in  the  rural 
areas,  provides  a  way  for  these  splendid  sys¬ 
tems  to  grow  and  serve  the  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  needs  of  the  areas  in  which  they 
operate. 

Residences,  industries,  commerce,  and 
other  nonfarm  developments  and  activities 
are  expanding  in  rural  areas  which  were' 
formerly  wholly  agricultural.  REA-financed 
electric  systems  are  adding  over  100,000  new 
consumers  annually.  Among  the  new  con- 
suhaers  nonfarm  users  outnumber  farmers 
nearly  3  to  1. 

I  ask:  Is  there  any  good  jeason  why  the 
Treasury  should  continue  to  subsidize  the 
low  interest  rate  to  these  new  nonfarm 
users?  The  economic  development  taking 
place  in  rural  areas,  with  such  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  service  going  to  nonfarm  users 
requires  a  broader  authority  and  additional 
sources  of  funds. 

’This  is  not  a  proposal  to  cut  off  Federal 
loan  funds  and  give  private  lenders  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  their  hands  on  the  best  of 
the  REA  business.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
proposal  under  which  the  REA  system  will 
continue  to  grow  and  expand,  at  a  time 
when  the  demands  on  the  ’Treasury  are 
enormous.  An  estimate  has  been  made  that 
the  deficiency  when  this  Congress  adjourns' 
will  be  from  $8  billion  to  $10  billion.  Here  is 
an  opportunity,  for  a  sound  and  well-managed 
sbranch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
growing'  needs  in  a  manner  that  will 
eake  this  load. 

lumbers  of  the  REA  associations  are  loyal 
citiz^s  of  this  country  and  I  submit  that 
they  'wUl  want  to  carefully  review  proposals 
of  the  resident,  not  emotionally  or  politi¬ 
cally.  buttey  giving  thoughtful  consideration 
to  what  isNest  for  the  future  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations  in  tla®  light  of  the  defense  needs  of 
our  country.  \ 

[FT-om  the  Ohm^Parmer  of  April  5,  1958] 
Doesn’t  ifetp  REA  Cause 

For  many  years  we^le  lent  our  full  editorial 
support  to  rural  electric  cooperatives.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  their  or^nizatlon,  the  Ohio 
Farmer  carried  many  arWles  about  them. 
In  more  recent  years,  we’veVontlnued  to  tell 
of  the  valuable  services  tm^  perform  for 
Ohio  members.  \ 

A  rural  electric  cooperative  ^ovlded  the 
first  power  service  to  our  honre  farm  in 
Guernsey  County.  We  number  nV^y  REA 
directors  and  members  as  friends.  S^en  so. 
we  cant’  accept  some  statements  o^^lyde 
T.  Ellis,  general  manager  of  the  Nanpnal 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association.  \ 
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\  Ellis  is  against  the  proposal  to  increase  thM 
interest  rate  the  Government  charges  whea 
lending  money  to  rural  electric  cooperative. 
Naturally,  everyone  likes  to  borrow  moneyyas 
cheaply  as  possible.  And  Ellis  has  evkry 
righ\  to  express  his  opposition  to  the  inove. 
But  there’s  little  excuse  for  building  a/case 
upon^motion  and  sly  innuendo.  / 

For  instance,  Ellis  charged  recentlT  that 
the  bil\  to  raise  the  interest  rate  yas  de¬ 
signed  \o  kill  rural  electriflcatioiy  In  a 
letter  to-\Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  he 
declared: Y’Your  decision  to  give  lAwll  Street 
the  REA  \oan  business  obviously  is  not  a 
fiscal  deciaon.  It’s  a  decision  to  sacrifice 
rural  Amerma  upon  the  golden  ytar  of  Wall 
Street  money  changers.”  / 

The  plain  Vact  is  that  mon^y  is  a  com¬ 
modity,  like  anything  else,  ttiterest  is  the 
rent  you  pay  Vor  the  use  of  money.  The 
Government  gets  the  money  it  loans  to  REA 
cooperatives  and  many  other  groups  by  sell¬ 
ing  bonds  on  th^  open  market.  During  re¬ 
cent  months  the  Governmint  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  more  to  get  tha  moneyAhan  the  2  percent 
interest  it  charges  Vhe  REA  cooperatives.  It 
has  been  picking  ub  thrf  check  for  the  loss, 
and  to  that  extent  Abydizing  REA  loans. 

Whether  that  sutasi^  should  continue  is 
the  question.  If  so,  me  facts  justifying  the 
subsidy  should  be  slated  clearly  and  hon¬ 
estly.  It’s  hard  to  bili^e  that  the  future  of 
REA  will  be  decided  by  the  fine  point  of 
whether  the  intere/t  ratals  raised. 

If  you’re  a  merger  of  V  rural  electric  co¬ 
operative  you  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  your  organizMion.  Yomd  like  to  see  in¬ 
terest  rates  low-y-as  who  wovfidn’t?  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  y/u  expect  all  the  people  in  the 
country  to  help  you  pay  para  of  the  cost  in 
the  form  of  ^  Interest  subsidy,  does  it? 

Certainly,  when  you  have  right  and  reason 
on  your  sly,  you  don’t  need  Vo  engage  in 
emotional  /anting.  An  emotional  approach 
often  impl/es  a  weakness  of  factsA  Don’t  you 
agree  tha/  the  interest  question  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  s/uarely  upon  facts?  \ 

We  h^e  not  seen  a  scrap  of  evidence  to 
prove  mat  the  proposal  in  question  would 
sacrifim  rural  America  upon  the  golden  altar 
of  WmI  Street  money  changers.  The*  emo- 
tioiiiyl  charges  do  not  reflect  the  calm\  care¬ 
ful  thinking  we’ve  always  associatedX  with 
our/  friends  in  the  Ohio  rural  electria  co¬ 
operatives.  \ 

JThe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thVe 
Iprther  morning  business?  If  not,  mork- 
Ang  business  is  closed.  \ 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  the  unfinished  business 
be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  identified  as 
‘’6-4-58-Q,”  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  61, 
line  19,  after  the  word  “sums”  and  before 
the  word  “as”,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
“,  not  to  exceed  $2  million  per  annum.” 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  very  simple.  Its  pui’pose 
has  twice  been  confirmed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate — last  year,  by  a  bill  which  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee;  and,  4  years  ago,  such  a  limita¬ 


tion  was  placed  on  the  expenditm’es  for 
the  International  Labor  Organization, 
after  the  Russians  had  both  employer 
and  employee  representatives  in  that 
Organization.  By  means  of  that  limita¬ 
tion,  the  Senate  expressed  as  its  opinion, 
that  the  Organization  no  longer  afforded 
true  representation  of  labor  and  man¬ 
agement,  because  Russia  controlled  both 
sides  in  any  international  negotiations 
which  might  be  conducted. 

We  are  one  of  many  members.  Most 
of  the  other  members  pay  minor  amounts 
to  this  international  organization.  So 
that  a  25-percent  limitation  is  no  real 
restriction.  The  smaller  nations,  con¬ 
tributing  a  few  thousand  dollars,  could, 
by  their  votes,  increase  the  amount  of 
our  contribution  tremendously,  under  a 
25-percent  limitation. 

The  arhendment  which  I  submit  would 
provide  that  there  should  not  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  United  States  in  excess 
of  $2  million  per  annum,  which  is  the 
amount  that  will  be  appropriated  this 
year  for  that  purpose,  anyway.  It  would 
hold  the  limitation  to  that  amount,  and 
would  put  a  curb  on  the  other  nations 
which  control  the  organization  from  in¬ 
ordinately  increasing  the  amount  of  the 
United  States  contribution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  completed  his 
statement? 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  thought  the  Sena¬ 
tor  wanted  me  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  was  going 
to  make  a  short  statement  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  I  yield  the  floor,  then. 

Mr.  SPARICMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  limit  the  United 
States  annual  contribution  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  to  $2  mil¬ 
lion  or  25  percent  of  the  total  ILO 
budget. 

Existing  law  provides  a  ceiling  of  $1,- 
750,000,  without  a  percentage  limitation. 

The  committee  bill  provides  a  per¬ 
centage  limitation  of  25  percent,  without 
a  dollar  ceiling. 

The  committee  bill  conforms  to  the 
practice  of  Congress  in  regard  to  other 
specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  contributions  to  which  are  gener¬ 
ally  authorized  in  terms  of  a  percentage 
of  the  total  budgets.  Thus,  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  our  participation  in  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  authorize  a 
contribution  of  33.33  percent  of  the  total 
budgets  of  each  of  those  agencies. 

Note  that  this  percentage  is  substan¬ 
tially  higher  than  that  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  authorizes  for  the  ILO.  In¬ 
deed,  the  ILO  receives  the  smallest 
percentage  contribution  from  the  United 
States  of  any  of  the  U.  N.  specialized 
agencies. 

The  committee  does  not  propose  to 
increase  that  percentage.  The  commit¬ 
tee  does,  however,  propose  to  make  it 
possible  to  increase  the  dollar  amount. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  recalled 
that  the  Senate  has  twice  pre’viously — 
once  in  1956  and  again  in  1957 — passed 
separate  legislation  to  increase  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  ILO; 
so  this  is  not  a  new  issue  so  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned. 


Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  But  the  Senate  did, 
in  both  those  instances,  limit  the  amount 
to  that  suggested  in  this  amendment, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  the  bills  be¬ 
fore  me.  I  shall  check  them.  My  recol¬ 
lection  is  that  one  of  them  set  the 
amount  at  $3  million. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  That  was  the  one  in 
1956. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  in  1956. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  That  amount  was  re¬ 
stricted,  by  action  of  this  body,  to  $1% 
million,  according  to  my  recollection. 
The  action  was  taken  on  an  amendment 
which  I  suggested,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Russian  representatives  of  labor  and 
management  were  subject  to  government 
control  and  were  not  free  to  negotiate. 
This  body  limited  the  amount  this  coun¬ 
try  should  contribute  to  the  sum  it  was 
then  contributing,  and  limited  it  to  even 
less  than  I  suggested.  The  vote  in  the 
Senate  was  43  to  40. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  correct.  However,  a  proviso  was 
inserted  reading  as  follows : 

Provided,  however.  That  no  sums  In  excess 
of  $1,750,000  shall  be  appropriated  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization  for  any  calendar  year  after  cal¬ 
endar  1956,  if  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  delegates  allegedly  representing  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  or  in  any  nation  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  foreign  government  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement  are  found 
by  the  State  Department  to  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  in  the  International  Labor 
Conference  or  in  other  meetings  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization. 

Mr.  BRIGKER.  That  is  correct,  and 
the  limitation  was  held  to  what  the  con¬ 
tribution  was  at  that  time.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  the  Russian  repre¬ 
sentation  up  to  this  date.  Both  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  representatives  of 
Russia  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Soviet  government,  and  are  not  free  to 
negotiate  on  labor  matters. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  agree 
with  that  statement. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  committee  has 
provided  that  the  limitation  of  the  United 
States  contribution  shall  be  25  percent 
of  the  total  amount,  thereby  making  us 
subject  to  minor  nations  which  make 
small  contributions,  of  which  there  are 
many.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number, 
but  I  think  it  is  in  excess  of  60.  Because 
of  their  small  contributions,  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  United  States  could  be 
raised  tremendously. 

The  very  fact  that  there  is  a  request 
for  $2  million  or  more  indicates  the 
enormous  growth  of  this  international 
organization.  Unless  a  curb  is  placed 
in  the  authorization  at  this  time,  there 
will  be  no  curb  at  all,  because  the 
amounts  contributed  by  the  other  na¬ 
tions  are  not  sufficient  to  hold  down  the 
overall  expansion. 

When  we  multiply  the  ILO  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  other  organizations  to  which  the 
United  States  has  contributed,  and  add 
them  together,  the  amount  resulting  is 
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tremendous.  The  Treasury  is  running 
pretty  low  at  the  present  time.  Here  is 
one  place  in  which  I  am  confident  we 
can  express  the  will  of  American  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  alike.  Everyone 
knows  Russia  exercises  Infiuence  on  her 
own  government  delegates,  including 
the  delegates  of  labor  and  management. 

The  limitation  I  have  suggested  in  my 
amendment  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  one, 
and  it  was  put  into  the  appropriation  bill 
by  this  body  either  by  separate  resolu¬ 
tion  or  bill, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  call  the  Senator’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1956  and  in 
1957,  just  as  is  here  proposed,  the  dollar 
amount  did  equal  25  percent.  That  is  all 
we  propose — continuing  the  25  percent. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  amount  may 
equal  25  percent,  but  management  and 
labor,  and  certainly  the  taxpayer,  who 
nowadays  seems  to  be  the  last  one  to  be 
considered  in  our  country,  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  reduction  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  United  States.  That  is  why 
I  am  proposing  a  limitation  of  $2  million, 
which  is  consistent  with  past  legislation. 
I  think  it  would  be  assurance  that  the 
Organization  is  not  going  to  run  com¬ 
pletely  hog  wild,  and  that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  the 
small  countries,  whose  contributions  may 
increase  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  unreasonably, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  My  opinion  is  that 
the  Organization  will  not  run  hog  wild. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  following  the 
same  pattern  we  have  followed  in  the 
case  of  other  similar  organizations,  such 
as  the  WHO  and  FAO.  We  actually  pay 
a  higher  percentage  in  our  contributions 
to  such  organizations.  We  contribute 
one-third  rather  than  one-fourth. 

Anyway,  it  seems  to  me  the  provision 
which  was  considered  by  the  committee 
and  was  written  into  the  bill  is  reason¬ 
able.  I  hope  the  decision  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
allow  only  a  very  modest  increase  of 
$250,000  a  year  in  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  ILO.  This  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  our  obligations  to  that 
organization  or  to  permit  the  ILO  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  activities  significantly. 

The  committee  bill  will  allow  a  sound 
expansion  of  ILO  activities  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  an  adequate  control 
over  that  expansion. 

The  basic  issue  here  is  United  States 
participation  in  the  ILO.  After  hearings 
and  extensive  consideration  of  this  issue 
last  year,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  concluded  that  such  participation 
“cannot  be  harmful  to  American  inter¬ 
ests  and  can  be  helpful.’’  If  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  participate  in  ILO, 
it  ought  to  withdraw  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  If  it  is  going  to  participate,  it  ought 
to  do  so  fully  and  effectively. 

This  amendment  would  cripple  United 
States  participation  and  should,  there¬ 
fore,  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  extract  from 
the  committee  report  of  1957  dealing  with 
this  subject  matter. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

4.  United  States  Participation  in  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization 

The  committee  has  given  serious  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  question  of  United  States  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization.  This  question  has  been  raised 
in  an  acute  form  by  certain  employer  groups 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  and  the  National  Assocla- 
tiop  of  Manufacturers.  In  the  light  of  re¬ 
newed  participation  by  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

The  International  Labor  Organization  is 
unique  among  international  organizations 
in  that  it  has  a  tripartite  structure.  Each 
member  country  has  4  delegates,  of  whom  2 
represent  the  government,  1  represents  em¬ 
ployers,  and  1  represents  employees.  In  the 
United  States,  the  employer  delegate  is  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  and 
the  employee  delegate  is  nominated  by  the 
AFL-CIO. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  rejoined  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Organization  in '1954  after 
an  absence  of  15  years  or  more,  the  question 
at  once  arose  as  to  whether  employer  and 
employee  delegates  from  Soviet  bloc  coun¬ 
tries  in  fact  represented  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees  or  whether  they  were  merely  addi¬ 
tional  government  delegates.  In  view  of  the 
nature  of  Communist  society,  it  seems  obvi¬ 
ous  that  Communist  delegates  in  fact  repre¬ 
sent  their  governments  regardless  of  whether 
they  may  be  labeled  employer  or  employee 
representatives.  It  seems  equally  obvious 
that  this  violates  the  tripartite  structure 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization. 

The  committee  Is  not  persuaded,  however, 
that  this  in  itself  affords  ground  for  Ameri¬ 
can  half-hearted  participation  in,  or  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization.  The  problem  posed  by  Soviet 
bloc  employer  and  employee  delegates  is  one 
of  degree:  and  although  it  exists  in  its  most 
extreme  form  in  connection  with  such  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Communist  countries.  In  somp 
other  countries,  labor  organizations  or  busi¬ 
ness  groups,  or  both,  are  to  some  degree 
controlled  or  dominated  by  the  government. 

This  is  a  problem,  or  rather  a  series  of 
problems,  which  can  best  be  dealt  with  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  rather  than  through  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  general  rules  for  universal 
application. 

A  further  crltlcffem  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  has  been  directed  at  its 
procedure  for  the  adoption  of  any  convention 
or  recommnedation  as  well  as  at  the  con¬ 
tent  of  many  of  them.  A  principal  point  is 
that  the  International  Labor  Organization 
convention  is  a  device  for  violating  Federal- 
State  relationships  in  the  United  States  and 
possibly  also  the  Federal  Constitution.  An¬ 
other  point  is  that  many  International  Labor 
Organization  conventions  deal  with  subjects 
inappropriate  for  international  action  (such 
as  standards  for  social  welfare  and  labor 
legislation).  Still  another  point  is  that  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Organization  conventions 
reflect  a  statist  or  socialistic  concept  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  American  traditions. 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization  convention  has 
been  overworked.  This  is  why  it  seeks  to 
encourage  the  shift  in  emphasis  away  from 
conventions.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  com¬ 
mittee  believes  that  the  criticism  of  Inter¬ 
national  Labor  Organization  conventions  has 
also  been  overworked,  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  any  danger  which  they  might 
present  to  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
'  States. 

Tlie  International  Labor  Organization  has 
adopted  104  conventions,  of  which  7  have 


been  ratified  by  the  United  States.  Six  of 
these  seven  relate  to  maritime  labor,  and  the 
other  one  has  to  do  with  a  procedural  mat¬ 
ter.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization  constitution  by 
which  the  International  Labor  Organization 
can  legislate  for  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country.  There  is  no  way  in  which  an 
International  Labor  Organization  convention 
can  become  effective,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  unless  it  goes  through 
the  constitutional  processes  of  the  United 
States. 

The  basic  policy  question  Involved  in  Sen¬ 
ate  Joint  Resolution  73  is  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  participate 
in  the  International  Labor  Organization.  If 
that  question  is  answered  in  the  afl&rmative — 
as  the  committee  believes  it  should  be— 
then  there  is  no  logical  alternative  to  fa¬ 
vorable  action  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73. 

In  considering  United  States  participation 
in  the  International  Labor  Organization,  the 
following  points  seem  to  the  committee  to 
be  controlling: 

International  Labor  Organization  Influence 
on  American  domestic  affairs  is  entirely  in 
the  control  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  participation  in  the  Or¬ 
ganization  presents  no  threat  to  American 
interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  International  Labor 
Organization  is  in  a  position  to  influence 
to  some  degree  the  development  of  labor- 
management  relations  and  labor  legislation 
in  countries  in  the  early  stages  of  indus¬ 
trialization.  In  these  countries,  it  is  in 
the  American  national  Interest  that  these 
developments  be  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade  unions  and  free  collective-bargaining 
processes.  It  is  further  in  the  American  na¬ 
tional  Interest  that  labor  standards  in  these 
countries  be  as  high  as  is  feasible  so  as  to 
reduce  the  differential  in  labor  costs  be¬ 
tween  other  countries  and  the  United  States. 

To  the  extent  that  these  trends  can  be  in¬ 
duced  at  all,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  in¬ 
duced  if  the  United  States  is  a  full  partici¬ 
pating  member  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  than  if  it  is  not. 

Further,  if  the  United  States  withdraws 
from  the  Interiiatloftal  Labor  Organization, 
or  is  handicapped  in  its  participation  by 
falling  in  arrears  in  its  contribution,  the  con¬ 
sequence  will  certainly  be  an  increase  in 
Communist  influence  in  the  organization. 

In  short,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
United  States  participation  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization  cannot  be  harmful 
to  American  Interests  and  can  be  helpful. 
The  amount  of  money  involved  is  dispropor¬ 
tionately  small  in  relation  to  the  larger  policy 
issues. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to 
add  a  word  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  my  colleague  on 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has 
said. 

I  have  known  of  the  ILO  since  shortly 
after  World  War  I.  This  organization 
is  not  a  new  United  Nations  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  has  been  in  operation  for  a  great 
many  years.  It  has  done  outstanding 
work. 

I  share  the  feelings  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  every  criticism  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed,  because  we  are  troubled  by  the 
Communist  phase  of  the  matter. 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
ILO.  Of  course,  that  organization  does 
not  legislate  but  simply  recommends. 
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The  organization  represents  employers 
and  employees. 

I  think  we  must  consider  the  Impor¬ 
tance  of  the  organization  and  how  we  can 
deal  most  effectively  with  it,  in  order  to 
cooperate  with  other  nations  which  are 
helping  to  maintain  it. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Alabama  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  report 
submitted  by  the  committee  this  year? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  matter  I  asked 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  was  from 
the  report  made  last  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thought 
that  was  the  case.  I  wish  to  read  from 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  We  considered  this  matter  in 
the  committee  at  some  length. 

A  question  arose  whether  we  should 
have  a  dollar  limitation  or  a  percentage 
limitation  in  dealing  with  these  matters. 
We  have  started  a  new  system  of  per¬ 
centage  limitations  on  our  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations.  With  respect  to 
the  ILO,  however,  we  at  present  have  a 
different  situation. 

I  shall  read  from  page  32  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  for  this  year  with  respect  to 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  the  title  of 
the  section  being  “International  Labor 
Organization” : 

The  bill  retains  a  provision  of  the  House 
bill  which  amends  the  authorization  for 
United  States  contributions  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization  by  removing  the 
dollar  ceiling  and  inserting  a  limitation  of  25 
percent. 

In  other  words,  it  is  made  a  percentage 
rather  than  a  dollar  limitation. 

Existing  law  provides  a  dollar  ceiling  of  $1,- 
750,000,  with  no  percentage  limitation.  The 
Senate  passed  a  bill  in  1956  Increasing  this 
ceiling  to  $3  million  with  a  25-percent  limi¬ 
tation  and  a  proviso  regarding  participation 
by  Communist  delegates  in  the  International 
Labor  Organization. 

Again  in  1957,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
Increasing  the  authorization  to  $2  million, 
this  time  without  percentage  or  other  limi¬ 
tation. 

Under  the  agreement  we  have  with 
other  countries,  we  are  left  very  much 
behind  in  our  payments  for  those  2  years 
because  of  the  dollar  limitation.  - 

The  committee  is  inclined  to  the  view  that 
a  percentage  limitation  is  preferable  to  a 
dollar  celling  on  United  States  contributions 
to  international  agencies. 

This  applies  particularly  to  the  ILO. 
Our  percentage  with  respect  to  the 
United  Nations  is  much  higher,  being 
33  Vs  percent. 

A  percentage  limitation  enables  the  budgets 
of  these  organizations  to  be  expanded  on  a 
sound  basis  provided  the  other  members  are 
willing  to  meet  their  share  qt  the  cost.  In 
view  of  this  fact  and  the  fi^ther  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  twice  before  approved  some 
sort  of  increase  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
tribution  to  ILO,  the  committee  deems  it 
appropriate  to  agree  with  the  House  action 
in  this  Instance. 

I  have  read  that  into  the  Record  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  we  should  keep  in 
mind  the  long  and  distinguished  history 
of  the  organization,  and  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  participating  in  its  work. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  that 
the  ILO  may  run  hog  wild  and  put  us 
on  the  spot. 


Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  long  history  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  I  think  the  ILO  has  done 
good  in  many  fields,  but  in  other  fields 
it  has  been  a  detriment  to  the  cause  of 
labor.  That  is,  however,  neither  here 
nor  there.  During  all  that  time  the 
contributions  from  the  United  States  to 
the  ILO  have  been  under  a  dollar  limi¬ 
tation.  Especially  did  we  restrict  the 
appropriation  of  the  United  States  in  a 
dollar  way  when  Russia  came  forward 
with  her  employer,  so-called,  and  em¬ 
ployee,  so-called,  representatives  of 
agencies  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  They  are  still  sitting 
in  the  International  Conference. 

Mr.  S^ITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
true. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  All  I  ask  is  that  we 
continue  the  program  fixed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  last  year  with  a  $2  million  limitation, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  constant  pressure 
which  will  be  brought  by  the  small  na¬ 
tions  to  increase  the  Secretariat,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  travel  expenses,  to  increase 
the  headquarters  expenses,  and  to  in¬ 
crease  every  other  expense,  simply  be¬ 
cause  Uncle  Sam  will  be  carrying  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  load,  and  it  will  not  cost  the 
others  very  much.  That  is  the  only  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  amendment.  I  am  not  trying 
to  destroy  the  organization  or  its  effec¬ 
tiveness. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The 
amount  involved  is  relatively  small.  It 
is  a  fact  that  because  of  last  year’s  limi¬ 
tation  we  are  behind  in  our  legitimate 
payments  to  the  organization.  I  talked 
to  Dr.  Wilcox  about  this  matter  before 
he  left  for  Geneva  to  attend  the  confer¬ 
ence.  He  thought  it  would  be  unfor¬ 
tunate  if  we  did  not  try  to  move  toward 
clearing  up  om"  indebtedness. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  A  number  of  small 
amounts  make  up  large  amounts,  and 
we  are  involved  in  a  great  number  of 
these  international  organizations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
true.  I  have  assisted  in  the  movement 
to  reduce  the  percentages  of  contribu¬ 
tions  to  UN  organizations  year  by  year, 
\mtil  they  were  all  brought  down  to  33  */3 
percent.  We  used  to  pay  up  to  60  per¬ 
cent,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Of  course,  this  is  an 
international  organization  which  pre¬ 
dates  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct.  It  was  organized  be¬ 
fore  the  United  Nations,  away  back  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I,  at  the  time  we  were 
discussing  the  old  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  speak  briefly  on  behalf  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  my  good  friend  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  when  he  spoke,  as 
most  persons  who  are  in  favor  of  these 
international  organizations  usually 
speak,  of  “a  relatively  small  amount.” 
It  is  true  we  are  not  discussing  a  great 


deal  of  money,  as  we  ordinarily  consider 
money  in  these  days,  but  let  us  look  at 
some  of  the  other  organizations  involved. 

The  United  States  contributes  ap¬ 
proximately  52  percent  of  the  total  sup¬ 
port  for  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund.  The  United  States  contributes 
31  percent  of  the  United  Nations  Ref¬ 
ugee  Fund,  and  contributes  63  percent 
of  the  amount  which  goes  toward  the 
support  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  could  feel  rela¬ 
tively  certain  that  25  percent  would 
never  equal  more  than  the  amount  of 
$2  million  we  might  feel  differently  about 
the  matter,  but  the  history  which  is 
being  made  constantly  shows  that  once 
the  United  States  begins  paying  into 
these  international  funds  it  never  stops. 
If  we  start  paying  25  percent,  my  proph¬ 
ecy  is  it  will  not  be  long  until  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  52  percent  and  then  63  percent.  The 
first  thing  we  know  we  alone  shall  be 
supporting  these  international  organi¬ 
zations. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  close  friend  in 
Arizona  who  is  connected  with  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  attended  the 
ILO  conference  on  mining  in  Geneva 
last  year.  When  he  returned  home,  he 
was  a  very  disgusted,  frustrated,  and  dis¬ 
appointed  American.  His  name  is  Mr. 
Denison  Kitchel. 

Mr.  Khtchel  is  an  outstanding  labor 
lawyer  in  Arizona.  In  the  course  of  re¬ 
marks  made  by  him  he  has  made  several 
references  to  the  ILO  conference  on 
mining  in  Geneva.  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senate  for  a  few  minutes  to  read 
the  remarks  which  I  had  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  on  April  15, 
in  respect  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Kitchel. 
The  title  is  “The  ILO  Conference  on 
Mining.’’  I  read  from  the  Record  : 

Having  attended  an  International  Labor 
Organization  conference  at  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  we  are  convinced  that  Alice’s  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Wonderland  were  dull  in  comparison. 
We  are  also  convinced  that  continued  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  ILO  by  the  United  States 
Is  not  in  the  best  national  interest. 

The  conference  to  which  we  were  accredited 
as  United  States  employer  delegates  was  of¬ 
ficially  entitled  the  “Tripartite  Technical 
Meeting  on  Mines  Other  Than  Coal  Mines.” 
Convened  by  the  governing  body  of  the  ILO, 
the  2  weeks’  meeting  (November  25-December 
7,  1957)  was  ostensibly  called  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  problems  of  labor -management 
relations  common  to  the  mining  Industries 
of  the  25  nations  which  participated.  Each 
delegation  consisted  of  2  employer  delegates, 
2  worker  delegates  and  2  government  dele¬ 
gates.  Of  the  Communist  nations,  Russia 
and  Yugoslavia  were  represented. 

There  were  four  items  on  the  agenda  for 
the  meeting : 

1.  Social  problems  arising  in  mines  other 
that  coal  mines. 

2.  Accident  prevention  in  mines  other 
than  coal  mines. 

3.  Machinery  for  wage  fixing  and  wage 
protection  in  mines  other  than  coal  mines. 

4.  Industrial  relations  in  mines  other  than 
coal  mines. 

In  advance  of  the  meeting,  the  permanent 
staff  of  the  ILO  had  prepared  reports  on 
each  of  these  items  and  sent  them  to  the 
prospective  delegates. 

The  first  item,  social  problems,  obviously 
opened  the  door  to  every  conceivable  and 
Irrelevant  topic  from  childbirth  to  cemetery 
accommodations.  These  social  problems 
were  discussed  by  means  of  prepared 
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speeches  delivered  by  almost  every  delegate 
to  the  conference  at  plenary  sessions  held 
throughout  the  2-weeks’  period.  Captives  of 
the  permanent  staff  of  the  ILO,  we  heard 
speech  after  speech  condemning  employers 
as  a  class  for  their  ruthless  exploitation  of 
the  workingman.  We  heard  speech  after 
speech  extolling  the  virtues  of  governmental 
regulation  and  Intervention  In  all  phases  of 
labor-management  relations.  We  heard 
speech  after  speech  describing  the  wonder¬ 
ful  freedoms  vouchsafed  to  the  workers  In 
Communist  countries.  And.  of  course,  we 
heard  speech  after  speech  praising  the  great 
work  of  the  ILO. 

The  other  three  Items  on  the  agenda  were 
referred  to  subcommittees.  In  this  subcom¬ 
mittee  framework  lay  the  possibility  that  we 
would  actually  have  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
change  Ideas  and  discuss  mutual  problems 
with  the  delegates  from  other  nations.  But 
here,  again,  under  the  rigid  direction  of  the 
ILO  permanent  staff,  discussion  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  the  production  of  em¬ 
bryonic  International  legislation  quickly  be¬ 
came  the  major  activity  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tees.  Almost  at  the  very  outset  and  as  If''' 
from  out  of  the  blue,  there  appeared  on  the 
desk  of  each  subcommittee  member  a  com¬ 
plete  draft  of  a  resolution  prescribing  In 
detail  the  principles,  rules,  ‘and  regulations 
which  should  govern  all  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  under  discussion.  Prom  then  on 
the  discussion  consisted  of  voting  on  these 
specific  proposals,  obviously  prepared  well 
in  advance  of  the  conference  by  the  perma¬ 
nent  staff,  acting  as  the  handmaiden  of  the 
leftwing  International  trade  unions. 

The  final  day  of  the  conference  found  us 
unwittingly  convened  as  an  international 
parliament.  For  7  consecutive  hours  we 
were  maneuvered  through  the  labyrinths  of 
legislative  chicanery  to  produce  the  end 
products  conceived  by  the  permanent  staff 
long  before  we  arrived  in  Geneva.  In  7 
short  hours  and  after  2  short  weeks  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  we  resolved  most  of  the  grave  Is¬ 
sues  of  labor-management  relations  with 
which  the  mining  industry  has  been 
wrestling  for  centuries. 

We  can  report  that  the  United  States  em¬ 
ployer  delegates  to  the  conference  were 
unique,  conspicuous  and  outspoken  in  their 
unwillingness  to  conform  and  in  their  op¬ 
position  to  the  socialistic  and  legislative 
aspects  of  the  meeting.  Taking  the  position 
that  the  conference  had  not  been  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  legislating  on  the  internal 
affairs  of  their  country,  their  performance 
might  best  be  described  as  that  of  skunks 
at  an  International  lawn  party.  We  can 
also  report  that  their  Independent  attitude 
was  the  envy  of  most  of  "the  employer  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  other  free  nations,  who.  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ascendancy  of  labor  socialism 
at  home,  could  not  afford  to  oppose  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  ILO  no  matter  how  unpala¬ 
table  they  might  be. 

This  Is  the  sinister  aspect  of  this  and 
other  ILO  conferences.  With  the  exception 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  Australia,  the  employers  and  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  fear  the  ILO.  It  Is  our 
conclusion  that  the  ILO  is  the  vehicle  of  the 
International  socialists  and  the  tool  of  the 
leftwing  International  trade  unionists. 

The  United  States  pays  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labor  Organization.  We  ques¬ 
tion  whether  such  a  contribution,  or.  In 
fact,  any  contribution  to  national  suicide,  is 
In  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

As  for  the  Tripartite  Technical  Meeting  on 
Mines  Other  Than  Coal  Mines,  suffice  It  to 
say  that  it  was  the  most  Interesting,  most 
frustrating,  most  disturbing,  most  diabolical 
and  most  tiseless  conference  we  ever 
attended. 

I  read  those  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Denison  Kitchel,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  be¬ 
cause  they  point  out  the  shock  to  and  the 


concern  of  an  American  citizen  who  has 
been  exposed  for  the  first  time  to  an  ILO 
conference. 

This  is  not  the  first  expression  along 
these  lines  that  I  have  heard  from  indi¬ 
vidual  American  businessmen,  lawyers, 
and  even  some  labor  members  who  have 
attended  ILO  conferences,  only  to  find 
them  prearranged,  and  conducted  ac¬ 
cording  to  philosophies  which  are  to 
those  Americans  obviously  socialistic  in 
nature. 

I  have  heretofore  supported  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  ILO,  because  I  feel  that  it  is 
a  good  place  for  us  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Russia,  and  on  what  the  Communists  are 
doing.  That  is  as  far  as  I  will  go  in  rec¬ 
ognizing  any  good  which  comes  from 
this  organization.  I  think  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  this  system  of  espionage  for  our¬ 
selves  for  much  less  than  $2  million. 
There  is  much  greater  danger  involved 
in  saying  we  will  pay  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  this  organization 
than  in  establishing  a  dollar  limitation. 
Citizen  after  citizen  comes  home  from 
those  meetings  frightened  by  what  the 
United  States  has  gotten  itself  into  by 
being  a  part  of  this  organization. 

I  intend  to  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Russia,  of  course,  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  Russia  was 
represented  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  And  other  satellite 
countries  are  members. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Yes.  Yugoslavia 
was  represented. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Their  representatives 
are  not  free  to  bargain  in  any  way. 
They  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  They  represent  nei¬ 
ther  labor  nor  management.  They  have 
no  voice  in  their  own  judgment  or  deci¬ 
sions.  So  the  organization  is  largely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Socialist  countries,  as  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  GOyDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  I  assure  the  Senator,  from  what 
Mr.  Kitchel  told  me,  and  also  what  I  have 
been  told  by  a  man  who  was  with  him, 
Mr.  Kenneth  C.  Keller,  another  out¬ 
standing  mining  man  from  the  South¬ 
west,  that  control  of  this  organization  is 
practically  entirely  in  the  hands  of  So¬ 
cialists.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
Communists. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Of  course,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  delegates  are  Communists. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BRICKER.  And  the  Yugoslav 
delegates  are  Communists. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  true. 

From  what  these  men  and  others  have 
told  me  in  years  past,  I  conclude  that 
the  organization  is  obviously  under  the 
control  of  socialistic  minded  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bricker]. 


Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  discuss  the  amendment  a  little 
further  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  report  of  his  friend  from  Arizona 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  report 
which  came  back  through  Will  McGrath, 
who  for  many  years  was  an  employer 
representative  at  the  ILO  conferences. 
They  are  not  subcommittee  meetings  at 
all.  Mr.  McGrath  confirms  the  report 
of  the  techniques  which  were  used,  as 
mentioned  in  the  presentation  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arizona.  He 
also  reports  that  the  ILO  is  largely  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  control  of  the  International 
Socialist  Organization.  Everything  is 
cut  and  dried.  The  proceedings  are  used 
fqr  propaganda  purposes,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Socialist  scheme  in  the  free 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Let  rue  say  for  the  information  of  the 
Senator  that  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Kitchel  bearing  further  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  expresses  great  con¬ 
cern  over  the  action  we  are  being  asked 
to  take  here  today.  His  letter  reads  in 
part  as  follows: 

Recently  It  appears  that  those  who  are 
planning  the  strategy  of  Increasing  United 
States  financial  participation  in  the  ILO  de¬ 
cided  to  abandon  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
73  and,  accordingly,  the  matter  was  tacked 
on  to  H.  R.  12181,  which,  if  enacted,  will  be 
known  as  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  on  May  14  and  in 
the  Senate  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  Section  502  (f)  of  that 
bill  would  eliminate  entirely  the  dollar  cell¬ 
ing  on  the  United  States  contribution  to  ILO 
and  in  its  stead  set  the  limit  at  25  percent  of 
the  ILO  budget,  regardless  of  how  much  that 
budget  might  Increase  from  year,  to  year. 
Obviously,  this  will  be  manna  from  heaven 
to  the  international  labor  Socialists  who 
heretofore  have  had  to  limit  the  ILO  budget 
to  approximately  $7  million,  knowing  that 
the  United  States  could  not,  because  of  the 
dollar  ceiling  set  by  Congress,  pick  up  more 
than  $1,750,000  of  the  tab.  Henceforth 
they  will  know  in  advance  that,  no  matter 
what  size  the  budget  may  be,  the  United 
States  will  pick  up  25  percent.  What  better 
way  could  there  be  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  ILO  bureaucracy,  short  of  saying  that  we 
will  pay  for  everything.  Just  tell  us  how  much 
you  want? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Do  I  cor¬ 
rectly  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona,  for  whom  I  have 
a  high  personal  regard,  is  advocating  that 
the  United  States  withdraw  from  the 
ILO?  We  have  been  in  it  ever  sinqe 
World  War  I.  I  was  w’ondering  whether 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  was  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  United  States  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  the  ILO.  Either  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  one  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
of  Labor,  or  a  member  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  been  present  at  every  one 
of  the  ILO  conferences.  It  seems  to  me 
that  very  serious  charges  are  being  made 
against  the  ILO,  charges  which,  if  true, 
would  cause  me  to  consider  withdrawing 
from  the  Organization. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  assure  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  with  whom  I  have  served 
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for  so  many  years  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  suggesting  today  that  the 
United  States  withdraw  from  the  ILO. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  it  is  high  time 
for  the  Foreign  Relations  Conamittee  to 
institute  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
ILO,  to  determine  whether  the  charges 
being  made  by  some  outstanding  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  any  substance.  At  such  time 
I  believe  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  withdrawal  or 
remaining  in  the  Organization. 

What  the  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
suggesting  is  that  we  do  not  give  the 
ILO  a  blank  check  to  spend  American 
taxpayers’  money  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land.  I  believe  that  $1,750,000  as  the 
contribution  of  the  United  States  is  ade¬ 
quate,  and  that  we  should  not  go  any 
higher.  I  am  certainly  strongly  against 
putting  it  on  the  basis  of  25  percent, 
which  in  effect  would  mean  that  the 
Organization  could  come  into  our  Treas¬ 
ury  and  take  out  whatever  money  was 
needed  to  pay  for  its  expenses.  I  could 
never  support  such  a  proposal. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  might 
say,  in  answer  to  that  point,  that  I  have 
always  understood  we  have  participated 
in  determining  the  amount  which  should 
be  used  by  the  Organization.  Mr.  Wilcox 
has  been  close  to  the  subject,  and  I  have 
always  understood  from  him  and  from 
others  that  we  have  had  full  say  in  de¬ 
termining  the  amount.  I  agree  that  it 
should  not  be  done  loosely. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  However  we  are  in 
the  unfortunate  position  of  being  1  na¬ 
tion  of  25.  When  someone  is  spending 
my  money,  I  want  to  have  a  substantial 
voice  in  deciding  how  it  will  be  spent. 
I  do  not  want  to  have  the  vote  stacked 
against  me  24  to  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  have 
the  situation  of  being  outvoted  in  the 
U.  N.  and  in  other  international  associa¬ 
tions.  I  wish  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind 
whether  the  Senator  feels  that  we  should 
look  toward  winding  up  our  participation 
in  the  Organization  and  our  connection 
with  it.  I  agree  that  we  should  take  steps 
to  look  into  these  things.  I  have  talked 
to  several  persons,  including  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  who  have  attended  the 
conferences,  and  I  am  surprised  at  what 
the  Senator  read  from  the  letter  he  has 
received. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  I  am  not 
suggesting  we  withdraw  from  ILO.  I 
have  supported  the  expenditures  in  be¬ 
half  of  that  organization.  I  believe  we 
derive  some  good  from  it.  However,  I 
believe  we  should  look  into  the  matter 
and  determine  whether  it  is  a  Socialist 
organization,  as  has  been  charged  by 
some  outstanding  citizens  of  America.  I 
am  merely  against  a  carte  blanche  giving 
of  money  to  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  about  which  I  have  had  these  criti¬ 
cisms. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  In  answer 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari¬ 
zona,  I  should  like  to  read  from  a  let¬ 
ter  which  I  have  received  from  the  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry  Association  of  New 
York.  In  it  the  executive  vice  president, 
Mr.  Miley,  says; 


As  you  will  see.  It  Is  our  considered  view 
that  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  for  the 
United  States  to  pull  out  of  the  ILO,  or 
for  American  employers  to  cease  their  par¬ 
ticipation.  We  believe,  in  fact,  that  Amer¬ 
ican  participation  should  be  intensified.  As 
our  report  states,  “You  can’t  beat  something 
with  nothing.”  We  feel  strongly  that  we 
must  not  abdicate  to  the  Russians  this  im¬ 
portant  international  forum  in  the  battle 
for  men’s  minds. 

This  letter  is  from  an  organization 
which  has  conducted  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  ILO.  It  is  another  as¬ 
pect  which  must  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bricker]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 


\CONDrnONS  behind  the  iron 
\  CURTAIN 

Mn.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  my  sister 
and  nbr  husband,  who  are  residents  of 
FormosK  have  sent  me  a  copy  of  an  in¬ 
terview  wRh  Gen.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
his  wife,  \wish  to  read  a  few  sentences 
ffrom  the  interview,  and  then  I  shall  ask 
that  the  entire  interview  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  \ 

Speaking  about,  the  Soviet  Union,  Gen. 
Chiang  Kai-shek^id  ; 

I  think  in  the  first  ptiRce  she  is  most  fearful 
of  internal  revolutlonNvithin  her  own  bor¬ 
ders  and  within  the  satWlite  countries.  At 
the  same  time,  she  is  mo^  concerned  about 
the  anti-Communist  revolution  in  Asia  be¬ 
cause  she  wants  to  use  Asia^  her  rear  sup¬ 
ply  base.  If  you  remember  ifightly,  Stalim 
said  that  no  country  would  bfftoble  to  gam 
victory  if  her  base  is  not  sec^e.  Them- 
fore,  if  we  would  be  able  to  attaclLthls  ^1- 
nerable  spot  of  Soviet  Russia,  we  wo^ld  aa\e 
found  her  Achilles’  heel.  ’Then  we  caJks/rely 
wrest  the  initiative  from  her  and  not  nwolve 
the  United  States  in  any  sort  of  w^,^re- 
ventlve  or  otherwise.  /  ^ 

He  was  asked  the  question ;  "is  it  po|!^ 
sible  for  a  Hungarian-type  revoR  today?”^ 
His  answer  was:  / 

The  Hungarian-type  of  revolt  is  not  only 
possible  in  the  future — that  Aype  of  revolt 
has  been  happening  unceaslMly  for  the  past 
2  years  in  Sinkiang,  Tibet,  Ohinghai,  and  on 
the  borders  of  Yunnan  ai/d  Szechuan.  In 
scope,  some  of  them  hav^  been  even  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  man  the  Hungarian 
revolt,  the  reason  bein/  that  not  only  are 
the  intellectuals  oppc^ng  the  Communist 
regime,  but  also  the  mrmers  and  the  indus¬ 
trial  workers.  / 

Formerly,  the  Cornmunists  in  their  agrarian 
reform  program  gwe  small  plots  of  land  to 
the  farmers,  but  tney  taxed  them  so  heavily 
that  all  the  landmad  to  be  returned  to  their 
regime  and  be^me  collectivized.  And  the 
industrial  worl^rs,  day  by  day,  are  forced  to 
work  longer  tours  and  for  less  pay.  There 
is,  therefore/  general  hate  and  resentment 
of  the  regime,  and  I  feel  sure  that  once 
these  feeli/gs  become  crystallized  the  time 
will  be  icK  the  national  revolution  against 
commuiUsm  not  only  on  the  mainland  but 
in  our  ^fforts  to  help  liberate  the  people 
there.  / 

I  ^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tiiwinterview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

yThere  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
vAs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


No  United  States  Part  in  Fighting  Back  toj 
Mainland — GIMO  / 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  television  inter¬ 
view  granted  by  President  and  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  James  Robinson,  NBC 
Far  East  correspondent,  recently  ay  the 
Presidential  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  Tai¬ 
pei  and  released  today  in  New  York:  / 

Question  1 ;  “President  Chiang,  is/ a  mili¬ 
tary  takeover  of  Communist  Chin/  possible 
without  a  world  war — or  with^t  direct 
United  States  support?”  / 

President:  “To  answer  youiy question,  I 
must  first  point  out  the  natur/  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  takeover.  We  have  never  conceived 
the  struggle  with  the  Communists  in  the 
form  of  a  war  whereby  tae  armed  forces 
of  one  country  are  pitted  against  the  armed 
forces  of  another  country yeach  backed  by  its 
own  people.  The  peopl/  on  the  mainland 
are  no  enemy.  They  me  oiu  own  people, 
and  we  know  definite^  that  they  are  ab¬ 
solutely  opposed  to  tlyfi  Communists. 

“It  is  o,ur  aim  to  overthrow  the  Communist 
regime  because  they  oppress  the  people,  and 
it  is  our  aim  to  /iberate  our  people  from 
slavery.  Therefoi^,  this  is  a  revolutionary 
struggle  for  thei/  deliverance  from  Commu¬ 
nist  tyranny,  ^d  we  shall  use  30  percent 
military  strength  and  70  percent  political 
strength  to  ^ain  our  objective.  In  other 
words,  the  Mrength  of  our  struggle  will  lie 
in  the  stre/gth  and  desire  of  the  people  to 
be  free  fr/m  Communist  persecution.  We 
shall  util^e  our  all  to  help  them  to  attain 
their  alni,  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  world 
war  or^or  America  to  directly  participate. 
All  war  hope  for  is  moral  encouragement 
from  /he  free  world. 

“^nay  add  that  I  have  never  even  thought 
of  America’s  direct  participation  in  our  re- 
coiery  of  the  mainland.  I  hope  that  our 
American  friends  will  realize  that.” 

/  Question  2:  “Mr.  President,  your  Govern- 
'ment  has  been  on  this  island  for  9  long 
years.  Doesn’t  this  isolation  give  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  the  essential  advantage  of 
time — time  to  impose  controls,  time  to  sway 
people’s  minds,  time  to  achieve  international 
approval?” 

President:  “Time  in  this  respect  is  a  two- 
edged  sword.  It  is  true  that  the  longer  the 
Communists  are  in  control  on  the  mainland 
the  more  they  are  able  to  brainwash  the 
people  and  to  put  every  sort  of  restriction 
on  their  freedom  of  thought  and  action.  At 
^he  same  time,  we  must  realize  that  the 
^nger  the  Communists  are  on  the  mainland 
more  our  people  hate  them  because  they 
arekso  persecuted  and  oppressed.  The  con- 
tra,^between  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
Taiwan  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sufferings 
of  the%workers,  farmers,  and  intellectuals 
on  the  ra^ainland  on  the  other,  will  become 
all  the  m«e  glaring.” 

\  HOPE  OF  FREEDOM 

“It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the 
Chinese  Comii^nists  are  bent  upon  an  early 
aggression,  agairW  Taiwan  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  their  conqi^t  of  China.  However,  so 
long  as  this  Government  continues  to  exist 
in  Taiwan  and  to  ml^e  progress  in  freedom, 
the  people  on  the  mamiand  will  oppose  all 
the  more  the  CommuniM  regime  and  cherish 
the  hope  of  liberation.  Oto  the  other  hand,  to 
the  free  world  as  a  wholX  time  is  working 
against  it.  For  this  reas»  Soviet  Russia 
will  use  all  sorts  of  stratagMis  to  prolong 
the  cold  war.  We  know  that  Communist 
policy  of  world  conquest  will  a^ays  remain 
unchanged.  ’The  Communists  \nvisage  a 
world  where  peace  is  a  continuation  of  war, 
where  peace  offensive  and  infiltr^on  are 
employed  to  achieve  their  ultimate  oBtfective 
of  conquest  without  bloodshed.  Lenin^sed 
to  say  that  war  should  not  be  Russia’s  atoa- 
teglc  weapon  and  that  the  chief  metho^tef 
conquest  should  be  to  force  the  enemy  tto 
surrender  by  peaceful  means,  since  Russi^ 
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rould  not  want  to  Involve  herself  In  direct 
'are.  Today  Soviet  Russia  holds  the 
Inlttatlve  by  her  effective  use  of  various  forms 
of  peaceful  offensives.  I  feel  that  we  must 
begiir^o  vsrrest  the  Initiative  from  Soviet 
RussiaVwe  cannot  afford  to  lose  more  time.” 

Questl^  3:  “Tou  talk  about  wresting  the 
Initiative  Xfom  the  Soviets,  Mr.  President. 
In  more  coSprete  terms,  Just  how  can  this 
be  done?” 

President:  “In  order  to  wrest  the  Initia¬ 
tive  from  Russlf^nd  to  defeat  her  cold-war 
tactics,  we  mus^^nderstand  the  political 
nature  of  the  Sovle^egime.  Internally  they 
have  to  oppress  thei^eople  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive.  Externally  they>iave  to  destroy  capi¬ 
talism  in  order  to  cOnifllete  their  so-called 
proletarian  dictatorship  Npf  'the  cause  of 
world  revolution.  But  InNdestroying  capi¬ 
talism  it  does  not  necessarllV  mean  they  go 
to  war  or  resort  to  warfare.  Ttoey  use  cold- 
war  tactics.  And  in  this  case  partof  the  cold- 
war  tactics  is  holding  one  conf^nce  after 
another  and  by  separating  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  who  are  not  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  In 
other  words,  create  contradictions  ai^ngst 
the  democracies  and  play  them  offV.one 
against  the  other  in  order  to  hasten  tKpir 
ruin.” 

WREST  INITIATIVE  ' 

Question  4:  “Yes;  Your  Excellency  and 
Madame,  but  what  precise  countermeasures 
might  be  taken?” 

President:  "The  way  for  us  to  wrest  this 
Initiative  Is  for  us  to  realize  what  she  is 
after  and  to  beware,  and  not  to  disarm  but 
to  unify  and  to  solidify  all  who  hold  the 
same  ideals  of  freedom  and  Independence  and 
act  in  concerted  action.” 

Question  5 :  ‘‘Might  you  be  suggesting  that 
by  taking  the  initiative  the  United  States 
should  resort  to  a  pteventive  war?” 

President:  "No:  I  do  not  think  the  United 
States  should  resort  to  a  preventive  war.  In 
fact,  in  my  book,  Soviet  Russia  in  China,  I 
repeatedly  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
most  disadvantageous  to  the  free  world  as  a 
whole  if  the  United  States  should  become 
the  principal  theater  of  war.  In  truth,  it  is 
the  aim  of  Soviet  Russia  to  Isolate  the  United 
States.” 

Question  6:  "What  should  be  done,  Mr. 
President?” 

President:  “We  ought  to  find  out  what 
Soviet  Russia  is  most  afraid  of  today  and 
attack  those  vulnerable  spots.  I  think  in 
the  first  place  she  is  most  fearful  of  Internal 
revolution  within  her  own  borders  and  within 
the  satellite  countries.  At  the  same  time, 
she  is  most  concerned  about  the  anti¬ 
communist  revolution  in  Asia  because  she^ 
wants  to  use  Asia  as  her  rear  supply  base 
If  you  remember  rightly,  Stalin  said  that  jko 
country  would  be  able  to  gain  victory  It^er 
base  is  not  secure.  Therefore,  if  we  vmuld 
be  able  to  attack  this  vulnerable  ^ot  of 
Soviet  Russia,  we  would  have  foj^d  her 
Achilles’  heel.  ‘Then  we  can  sureli^rrest  the 
initiative  from  her  and  not  involve  the 
United  States  in  any  sort  of  wjff,  preventive 
or  otherwise.” 

Question  7 :  "Again  I’d  li^  to  get  back  to 
conditions  on  the  malnlaM,  Mr.  President. 
What  do  your  intelligent  reports  tell  you?” 

President:  “There  is  t  question  that  the 
Communists  are  steppwig  up  their  military 
capabilities  and  stre^thening  their  military 
installations  in  attacking 

Taiwan. 

“In  1956,  I  hafl.  In  fact.  In  several  of  my 
public  staterntts,  said  that  the  intellectuals 
on  the  mahHland  were  disillusioned  and 
eagerly  awa«ing  our  help  for  a  change  of 
their  lot.^But  the  world  did  not  believe  me. 
Then  ia^Aety  of  last  year,  if  you  remember, 
the  Ck^munist  regime  told  the  Intellectuals 
and  jme  people  that  they  were  free  to 
cri^ize  the  regime.  And  the  results  of  the 
ct^clsms  were  so  alarming  that  the  Com- 
tunlsts  had  to  call  off  their  promise  of 


allowing  freedom  of  speech,  and  we  have 
what  is  called  the  rectification  movement 
and  the  antlrightest  movement  and  all  the 
persecutions  and  oppression  that  followed 
thereafter.” 

REVOLUTION  FESMENTINO 

Question  8:  “Is  it  possible  for  a  Hunga¬ 
rian-type  revolt  today?” 

President:  “The  Hungarian  type  of  revolt 
Is  not  only  possible  in  the  future.  That  type 
of  revolt  has  been  happening  unceasingly  for 
the  past  2  years  in  Slnklang,  Tibet,  Ohlnghai, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Yunnan  and  Szechuan. 
In  scope,  some  of  them  have  been  even  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  than  the  Hungarian 
revolt,  the  reason  being  that  not  only  are  the 
Intellectuals  opposing  the  Communist  re¬ 
gime,  but  also  the  farmers  and  the  industrial 
workers. 

“Formerly,  the  Communists  in  their  agra¬ 
rian  reform  program  gave  small  plots  of  land 
to  the  farmers,  but  they  taxed  them  so  heavl- 
'ly  that  all  the  land  had  to  be  returned  to 
their  regime  and  become  collectivized.  And 
the  industrial  workers,  day  by  day,  are  forced 
to  work  longer  hours  and  for  less  pay.  There 
is.  therefore,  general  hate  and  resentment  of 
the  regime.  And  I  feel  sure  that  once  these 
feelings  become  crystallized  the  time  will  be 
for  the  national  revolution  against  commu- 
lism  not  only  on  the  mainland  but  in  ouj  ' 
[orts  to  help  liberate  the  people  there.’ 
mestlon  9:  “What  role,  then,  must /'the 
Uni^d  States  take  in  Asia?’ 

Prudent:  “The  United  States,  as  yleader 
of  the  iree  world,  has  a  particular l^impor- 
tant  rolNf>  Play  In  helping  the  anticommu¬ 
nist  counties  in  the  Far  East  in  tlye  liberation 
of  their  eiNaved  peoples.  Those  countries 
which  have  iSr  their  aim  the /attainment  of 
national  freedom  and  demofSracy  should  be 
supported  both  ^terlally  ^d  morally  by  the 
United  States.” 

Question  10:  “nN  So/lets  have  reportedly 
boasted  of  conqueringvAe  world  by  1973.  Do 
you  think  this  is  pos^iDje,  Mr.  President?” 

President :  “WorbI  donHpatlon  remains  the 
one  unalterable  ijectlve  ^  the  Russian  im¬ 
perialists.  If  we  allow  theNpld  war  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  do  i)thlng  about  it  is  possible 
that  the  Ruslans  may  succeeck  in  their  ob¬ 
jective  evei  before  the  date  th^  you  men¬ 
tioned.  Sut  I  believe  that  we  a^the  free 
world  csKL  defeat  the  Soviet  objecflve  if  we 
wouldyftll  work  together  and  if  we  wm^d  en- 
han^our  own  solidarity  militarily,  poi^cal- 
ly  smd  psychologically,  and  resolutely  \aelp 
tlje  enslaved  peoples  who  want  to  be  f^e. 

that  way,  we  would  be  better  able  to  wrel 
'the  initiative  from  Russia.’ 

Question  11:  “In  a  different  vein,  Madame, 
why  did  your  husband  become  a  Christian?” 

Madame  Chiang:  “Well,  after  we  were  mar¬ 
ried,  for  3  years  my  husband  and  I  studied 
the  Bible  together  every  day  and  be  became 
convinced  God  is  the  Creator  of  the  universe 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

NO  CONFLICT 

Question  12 :  “But  Isn’t  there  a  confiict  be¬ 
tween  Christianity  and  Confucianism?” 

President:  “There  is  no  confiict  between 
the  two.  Confucianism  Is  the  basis  of  China’s 
traditional  culture  which  every  Chinese  has 
inherited  and  of  which  they  are  ever  proud. 
Nevertheless  you  should  know  Confucian¬ 
ism  is  only  a  code  of  ethics,  it  is  not  a  reli¬ 
gion.  Chinese  traditional  culture  is  rich  in 
ideas  concerning  relationships  between  men 
but  it  offers  no  clear  definition  of  the  concept 
of  God.  This  is  a  void  which  can  best  be 
filled  by  Christianity.  In  fact,  Confucianism 
and  Christianity  supplement  each  other  in 
bringing  about  a  fuller  and  richer  life.” 

Question  13:  “Madame,  please,  excuse  my 
curiosity,  but  I’d  like  to  know  something  of 
your  duties  as  the  wife  of  Republic  of  China’s 
leader.  Many  of  us  have  the  idea  that  In 
China  a  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home.  •  •  •” 


Madame  Chiang:  “Well,  mostly  my  work  I 
alongside  of  the  President,  although  I  h^e 
my  own  work,  too.  I  attend  office.  I  ^sit 
orphanages  and  military  hospitals.  I/have 
my  work  with  the  antltubercular  sanU!arlum 
and  antltubercular  movement.  I  v^k  with 
the  refugees.  I  work  with  traln_^g  young 
men  and  women.” 

Question  14:  “Do  you  seek  /elaxation  In 
painting?” 

Madame  Chiang:  “Yes,  I ^ippose  you  can 
call  painting  my  relaxatiog/ but  I  tell  you  it 
is  also  hard  work.” 

Question  15:  “It’s  Aay  understanding, 
Mr.  President,  that  Jne  majority  of  your 
troops  are,  in  fact,  Fomosans.  Do  these  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  home  is^ctually  this  island,  have 
the  necessary  drl^  to  return  to  the  main¬ 
land?” 

President:  ‘^alwan  became  Chinese  terri¬ 
tory  as  earl^as  the  seventh  century.  The 
so-called  P\ffmosans  are  all  descendants  of 
immigrar^  from  the  mainland.  Their 
written  ^nguage,  their  dialects,  their  cus¬ 
toms,  ^d  their  habits  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland.  They 
are ^digenous  Chinese  in  every  sense  of  the 
wpfd,  and  not  assimilated  aliens.  You 
lould  bear  this  especially  in  mind.  In  all 
the  years  when  they  lived  under  Japanese 
occupation,  every  year  large  numbers  of  them 
would  still  go  back  to  the  mainland  to  their 
ancestral  homes  to  sweep  the  shrines  and  the 
graves.  And  they  have  so  many  relatives 
and  friends  there  that  they  feel  that  their 
real  home  is  on  mainland  China.  ‘Therefore 
they  are  just  as  anxious  as  the  rest  of  us  to 
fight  back  to  the  mainland  to  help  liberate 
their  friends  and  relatives.” 

MESSAGE  TO  AMERICANS 

Question  16 :  “Mr.  President,  do  you  have  a 
message  for  the  American  people?” 

President:  “Yes;  I  would  like  to  give  a 
message.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  American  people  and  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  help  they  have  given  us  both 
in  military  aid  and  in  our  economic  recon¬ 
struction.  I  would  also  like  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  our  many  overseas  compatri¬ 
ots  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  who 
have  given  so  freely  of  their  substance  and 
their  hearts  to  our  people  here.  I  would 
like  also  to  tell  the  American  jieople  about 
the  danger  of  the  nuclear  war.  Most  people 
In  the  United  States  seem  to  expect  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  nuclear  stalemate.  Their  belief 
Is  predicated  on  the  premise  that  both  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia,  being  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  annihilating  power  of  the  nuclear 
weapon,  would  not  dare  or  want  to  initiate 
^^an  all-out  war  so  costly  to  humanity.  It 
Spllows,  therefore,  that  the  American  people 
s^  no  likelihood  of  an  all-out  war.  Local 
wa^,  they  think,  may  occur. 

“ik  my  opinion,  this  way  of  thinking  Is 
fraught  with  danger  because  communism 
emphases  the  material  rather  than  the 
moral,  know  for  a  fact  that  Russia  al¬ 
ways  cherries  ideas  of  communism  particu¬ 
larly  the  tNchlngs  of  Lenin.  In  short,#  it 
believes  that\pmmunism  can  never  coexist 
with  capitali.snK  and  that  world  war  is  un¬ 
avoidable  unless^the  world  has  come  under 
the  control  of  theSCommunists.” 

Mr.  CASE  of  \^uth  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  ^nator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  d^kota.  The  in¬ 
formation  the  Senator  ha^^iven  to  us  is 
vei-y  encouraging.  It  seem^o  me  it  sec¬ 
onds  the  efforts  some  of  us  haye  made  in 
trying  to  do  everything  we  can.  to  reach 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  Vie  Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  happy  to  havl  ,the 
Senator’s  comment.  That  is  why  I  vc 
against  the  Knowland  amendment. 
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l^erview  was  sent  to  me  by  my 
In'^ding  it,  she  wrote: 

Yovt^nay  have  read  this  in  som(»^inerlcan 
paper.  Just  in  case  you  havej*%  I  thought 
you  might  be'1s3terested.  ' 

It  indicates  m5><ijxCnis  troubled  world 
there  are  many  wetys^of  providing  deter¬ 
rents  to  a  thnd^orld  ^^r,  and  one  is  by 
seeing  to  i^./tnat  those  whJswould  start  a 
war  ai;e,;t;llien  care  of  in  the^Sn^propriate 
mam*^.  I  agree  with  the  distm«;uished 
Sfifla^tor  from  South  Dakota. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  “5-28- 
58-C.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  47, 
between  lines  10  and  11,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(1)  Amend  section  413,  which  relates  to 
encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  pri¬ 
vate  participation,  as  follows. 

On  page  47,  line  11,  after  “(1)”  insert 
“(1).” 

On  page  47,  line  22,  strike  out  the  pe¬ 
riod  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi¬ 
colon. 

On  page  47,  between  lines  22  and  23, 
insert  the  following: 

(2)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 

the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  and 
such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
the  President  shall  deem  appropriate,  in  co¬ 
operation  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
with  private  enterprise  concerned  with  in¬ 
ternational  trade,  foreign  Investment  and 
business  operations  in  foreign  countries, 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  ways  and  means 
in  which  the  role  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
national  economy  can  be  more  effectively 
utilized  in  foreign  technical  assistance,  co¬ 
ordination  with  United  States  and  other  for¬ 
eign  aid  programs  and  otherwise  in  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  efforts  of  the  United  States. 
Such  study  shall  include  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  for  such  legislative  and  administra¬ 
tive  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  expand 
the  role  of  private  enterprise  in  advancing 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  amendment  is  to  direct,  under 
congressional  mandate,  the  agencies  of 
the  United  States,  coordinated  under  the 
direction  of  the .  President,  to  ascertain 
how  the  private  sector  of  the  national 
economy,  meaning  business,  labor,  and 
voluntary  organizations,  and  the  efforts 
which  they  are  now  making  in  the  foreign 
operations  field — which  are  very  consid¬ 
erable — may  be  best  coordinated  with  the 
efforts  of  United  States  foreign  policy. 

In  offering  this  amendment  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  joined  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire],  who  is  now  presiding,  and  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Danger]. 

The  only  reason  why  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  took  exception  to  the  amendment 
when  it  was  originally  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  that  as  I  then  had  it  drafted. 


it  seemed  to  give  an  emphasis  to  investi¬ 
gating  barriers  to  private  investment. 
The  Department  said,  quite  properly, 
that  this  question  had  been  studied  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  therefore  they 
did  not  think  the  subject  needed  to  be 
studied  again  in  this  fashion. 

Since  then,  I  have  redrafted  the 
amendment  in  order  to  emphasize  very 
clearly  the  point  I  had  in  mind,  namely, 
the  point  of  coordination,  which  is  the 
subject  to  which  we  urgently  need  to  de¬ 
vote  our  attention.  Following  the  re¬ 
drafting,  I  am  authorized,  by  reason  of  a 
conversation  I  had  with  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Dillon,  to  make  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
Department.  I  shall  quote  it,  because  I 
read  it  to  him,  and  he  approved  what  I 
am  about  to  read : 

Upon  close  study  of  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Javits,  as  redrafted  following  the 
marking  up  of  the  bill,  the  State  Department 
has  no  objection  to  its  adoption  and  con¬ 
siders  that  such  a  study  will  be  helpful  to 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

In  my  talk  with  Mr.  Dillon,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  words  “foreign  technical 
assistance,”  on  line  10,  page  2,  of  my 
amendment,  might  be  eliminated.  If 
the  committee  so  desires,  I  can  make 
the  deletion  here,  or  it  can  easily  be 
done  in  conference. 

We  did  exactly  what  I  am  suggesting 
today  last  year  in  respect  to  international 
travel,  with  great  success.  We  now  have 
before  us  a  report.  House  Document  No. 
381,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  by  Hon.  Clarence  Randall, 
which  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  handbook  or  guidebook  for  the 
great  effoi’t  which  is  now  taking  place 
in  our  Government  to  increase  and  im¬ 
prove  international  travel.  The  report 
brings  the  information  up  to  date  and 
gives  authoritative  recommendations  as 
to  what  needs  to  be  done.  A  series  of 
bills  is  in  preparation  for  the  purpose 
of  implementing  the  travel  report.  Al¬ 
together,  it  is  a  remarkably  satisfac¬ 
tory  report  for  all  concerned.  It  was 
prepared  in  accordance  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  kind  of  amendment  I  am 
offering  today.  Last  year  the  committee 
was  kind  enough  to  accept  an  amend¬ 
ment  similar  to  this  one  and  take  it  to 
conference.  My  amendment  today  calls 
for  the  same  treatment  of  United  States 
overseas  private  enterprise  and  its  co¬ 
ordination  with  United  States  foreign 
policy. 

I  strongly  feel  that  the  example  which 
has  been  set  by  this  very  successful  re¬ 
port  within  the  congressional  framework 
in  respect  to  international  travel  should 
be  availed  of  in  this  instance. 

As  to  the  substantive  reasons,  Klirush- 
shev  has  said,  in  so  many  words,  that  he 
has  declared  war  upon  us  in  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  It  is  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  every  authority,  including  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  if  we  try  to 
fight  the  struggle  in  the  economic  field 
strictly  with  what  we  spend  in  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  shall  be  fighting  with  our  right 
hand  tied  behind  our  back,  because  in 
our  country  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  produces  the  most,  spends  the 


most  money,  and  operates  on  the  largest 
scale  in  almost  every  nonmilitary  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Regarding  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  for  himself,  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Danger],  that  it  is  true,  I  may  say,  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
‘sidered  a  proposal  which  was  advanced 
to  the  committee  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  amendment.  At  that  time 
the  committee  did  not  look  with  favor 
upon  the  proposal.  There  was  no  par¬ 
ticular  opposition  to  it,  except  that  it 
called  for  studies  which  largely  would 
have  duplicated  studies  which  had  re¬ 
cently  been  made. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has 
stated  that  the  amendment  has  been 
redrafted.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
if  he  would"  amend  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  suggested,  the  committee  would 
interpose  no  objection  to  it  and  would  be 
glad  to  take  the  amendment  to  confer¬ 
ence.  I  believe  that  some  good  can  come 
from  it,  because,  certainly,  all  phases 
of  the  program  can  profit  by  a  continu¬ 
ing  study.  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
amendment  proposes. 

I  may  say,  speaking  not  only  for  my¬ 
self,  but  also  for  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  the  committee  has  no 
objection. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  Alabama.  I  modify  my 
amendment  by  striking  out,  on  line  10, 
page  2,  the  words  “foreign  technical  as- 
sist&iLC0 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  only  a  half  minute  more,  because 
the  amendment  will  go  to  conference.  I 
shall  complete  the  presentation  of  my 
position,  so  that  it  will  be  before  the 
committee  of  conference.  I  refer  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  analysis  of  American 
private  investment,  its  size,  and  how 
deeply  involved  in  overseas  operations 
are  a  great  many  American  companies 
which  have  an  estimated  $60  billion 
worth  of  goods  and  services  which  is 
involved  in  foreign  operations,  which  in¬ 
cludes  American  companies  shipping 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a 
large  group  of  companies  which  manu¬ 
facture  overseas. 

I  point  out  the  tremendous  amount  of 
technical  assistance  estimated  at  twice 
that  of  the  United  States  Government 
rendered  not  only  by  American  corpora¬ 
tions,  but  also  by  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions,  colleges,  universities,  foundations, 
missions,  trade  unions,  business  associa¬ 
tions,  and  technical  associations  such 
as  those  for  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers, 
and  others.  All  of  these  operations 
should  be  effectively  coordinated  with 
United  States  foreign  policy. 

\  At  a  time  when  we  are  searching  for 
ways  and  means  to  supplement  the  non¬ 
military  aspects  of  our  mutual  security 
program,  a  study  of  the  tremendously 
expanding  economic  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  activities  of  private  United 
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States  groups  will  reveal  new  ways  in 
which  the  great  resources  they  are  using 
in  foreign  operations  can  be  utilized.  I 
am  aware  of  other  studies  already  made 
on  the  role  of  private  investment  abroad, 
but  none  so  far  have  dealt  directly  with 
our  pressing  need  to  coordinate  the  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  of  private  enterprise 
with  our  publicly  sponsored  foreign  aid 
.and  technical  assistance  programs. 

Many  businessmen  often  do  not  know 
where  to  turn  in  Washington  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  United  States 
regards  it  as  being  in  its  interest  or  not 
in  its  interest  for  private  organizations 
to  engage  in  certain  overseas  opei’ations. 

For  these  reasons,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
a  program  for  a  report  will  be  developed 
along  these  lines.  I  think  it  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  important  in  assuring  a  success¬ 
ful  future  for  our  country’s  role  in  world 
fiflTSiiTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena-' 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  for  him¬ 
self  and  other  Senators. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

tATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Februai'y  17,  and  again  as  recently  as 
May  14, 1  spoke  at  length  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  our  relations  with  the 
20  Latin  American  Republics.  On  these 
occasions,  I  called  attention  to  the  seri¬ 
ous  Soviet  trade  offensive  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  urgent  need  for  a  reexami¬ 
nation  of  our  foreign  policy  as  it  applies 
to  this  area  of  the  world. 

Since  1956,  Communist  bloc  efforts  to 
stimulate  trade  with  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  risen  sharply.  Almost 
every  republic  there  was  visited  by  the 
Communist  bloc  commercial  missions 
last  year.  The  delegations  offered  a 
great  variety  of  goods  on  attractive 
terms,  and  offered  to  buy  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  surpluses. 

For  example,  Brazil  received  Hungar¬ 
ian  and  Polish  offers  to  take  $60  million 
worth  of  surplus  cotton  off  her  hands., 
In  the  first  half  of  1957,  the  Soviet 
Union  bought  close  to  $40  million  worth 
of  Cuban  sugar.  Moscow  has  offered  to 
^uy  Bolivian  minerals,  and  to  supply 
smelter  equipment.  Soviet  delegates  to 
Colombia  reportedly  offered  materials 
and  equipment  for  development,  includ¬ 
ing  electricity  production  and  telephone 
service,  with  credit  on  10  to  15  years’ 
terms  and  low  interest  rates.  Colombia 
will  initiate  the  sale  of  coffee  this  year, 
the  basis  of  the  ^)roject  to  be  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  vast  coffee  deposits  in  one  of 
the  Eastern  European  countries. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  offering  oil  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  to  oil-hungry  Argentina 
and  Brazil.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
deals  consummated  or  under  considera¬ 
tion  since  Eastern  European,  Balkan, 
and  Russian  missions  began  their  con¬ 
centrated  drive  to  win  an  economic  foot¬ 
hold  south  of  the  Rio  Gi’ande. 

In  1956,  the  latest  year  for  which  com¬ 
plete  data  is  available,  Soviet  bloc  trade 
with  the  Latin  American  countries 
amounted  to  $234  million.  Measured 
against  the  whopping  $7.5  billion  United 


States-Latin  American  trade,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  dismiss  the  Kremlin’s 
meager  record  as  being  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  To  do  so,  however,  would  be  to 
ignore  Communist  aims  and  to  under¬ 
estimate  Communist  tactics,  as  well  as 
to  overlook  increasing  Soviet  economic 
resources. 

As  part  of  its  design  for  world  domi¬ 
nation,  Moscow’s  principal  objective  in 
Latin  America  is  to  drive  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  its  Western 
Hemisphere  allies.  Outright  military 
invasion  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  picture. 
But  subversion  goes  forward  on  a  24- 
hour  schedule,  and  every  opportunity  to 
create  hostility  toward  the  United  States 
is  seized  upon.  The  new  economic  of¬ 
fensive  is  calculated  to  soften  Latin 
American  attitudes  towai'd  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

In  a  story  which  appeared  in  the  June 
1  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  bloc  countries  increased  their  trade 
with  I^atin  America  609  percent  from 
1952  to  1956,  a  greater  increase  than 
with  any  other  part  of  the  world.  These 
facts  were  the  results  of  a  study  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development. 

The  facts  reported  should  dispel  any 
doubts  which  may  exist  as  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  being  made  by  the  economic  offen¬ 
sive  launched  in  this  area  by  the  So¬ 
viet.  The  warning  signals  have  been 
flying  for  some  time.  Either  we  heed 
them  by  assisting  Latin  America  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  with  which  she 
is  confronted,  or  else  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  suffer  the  consequences.  Time 
now  is  of  the  essence,  for  the  security 
and  future  economic  well-being  of  this 
hemisphere  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  theTlECORD, 
as  follows : 

Red  Trade  Gain  Cited  in  Study 
(By  Carroll  Kilpatrick) 

Russian  bloc  countries  increased  their 
trade  with  Latin  America  609  percent  from 
1952  to  1956 — a  greater  Increase  than  with 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  a  study  prepared 
for  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  reported  yesterday. 

“The  Communists  have  made  trade  ex¬ 
pansion  a  full  partner  with  assistance  in 
their  economic  offensive  outside  their  own 
area,”  the  study,  by  Michael  Sapir,  said.  The 
aid  program,  he  wrote,  has  a  different  empha¬ 
sis  in  three  distinct  areas  of  the  under¬ 
developed  world. 

In  Asia  and  Africa,  the  Communists  are 
concentrating  on  economic  development  aid; 
in  the  Middle  East,  on  aid  and  trade;  but  in 
Latin  America  the  emphasis  is  on  increasing 
trade.  Sapir  said. 

“In  Latin  America,  the  Increase  has  taken 
place  primarily  because  of  vigorous  efforts 
by  eastern  European  countries,”  he  reported. 
“A  network  of  direct  agreements  has  been 
established,  with  liberal  credit  provisions 
featured.” 

Latin  America’s  principal  Imports  from  the 
Communist  countries  have  been  coal,  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  railway  rolling  stock  and  agricul¬ 
tural  machinery.  Principal  exports  have 
been  meat,  leather  goods,  and  animal  hides, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  wool. 


FOUR  COUNTRIES  INVOLVED 

Sapir  said  the  Soviet  bloc,  including  Com¬ 
munist  China,  has  concentrated  on  Increas¬ 
ing  trade  with  a  relatively  few  under¬ 
developed  countries.  _.Four  countries  in 
Latin  America  are  chiefly  involved:  Argen¬ 
tina.  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Uruguay. 

“They  account  for  practically  all  of  Latin 
American-Soviet  trade  at  present,”  he  said. 
Sapir  is  a  student  of  international  economics 
who  has  speclallze|l  in  affairs  of  under¬ 
developed  areas. 

"The  Communists  are  attempting  to 
create.  In  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  under¬ 
developed  nations,  the  image  of  a  widespread, 
richly  varied  but  unified  Communist  world, 
similar  in  scope,  variety,  and  resources  to  the 
free  world,  available  and  capable  no  matter 
what  the  problem,”  Sapir  wrote. 

While  the  Communists  have  expanded 
their  relations  with  the  non-Communlst 
world  in  general,  “they  have  concentrated 
increasingly  on  a  ‘trade-and-aid’  program 
with  the  underdeveloped  areas,  and  within 
the  underdeveloped  areas  to  uncommitted 
nations,”  the  rep)ort  said. 

Sapir  noted  that  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  Soviet  aid  has  been  sent  to  countries  re¬ 
ceiving  arms  aid  from  the  United  States. 
But  the  uncommitted  countries  are  receiving 
a  substantial  amount  of  Communist-bloc 
aid. 

Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Indonesia,  Nepal, 
Syria,  and  Yemen  have  received  far  more 
economic  aid  from  the  Soviet  bloc  than  from 
the  free  world.  Thirty-two  percent  of  In¬ 
dia's  aid  and  40  percent  of  Ceylon’s  has  been 
from  the  Soviet  bloc. 

CONTRAST  WITH  UNITED  STATES  AID 

In  an  introduction  to  the  study,  Herbert 
Stein,  CED’s  director  of  research,  said  that 
of  America’s  total  foreign  aid  in  the  11  years 
from  1945  to  1956  some  $10.6  billion,  or  less 
than  a  fifth  went  to  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  and  some  $3.5  billion  of  that  was  for 
relief  work. 

Sapir  said  his  study  showed  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  “is  capable  not  only  of  sustaining  the 
economic  drive  currently  underway  but  has 
the  capacity  to  increase  the  effort  several 
times  over.” 

He  said  the  Soviets  are  "constantly  *  •  • 
probing  for  weak  spots  in  the  free  world 
which  can  be  exploited  by  a  variety  of  means 
and  to  a  myriad  of  costumes  and  poses  *  *  •. 

“Probably  the  greatest  and  clearest  type 
of  danger  to  the  free  world  is  the  success  of 
the  Soviets  in  winning  major  influence  in  the 
Arab  world,  notably  Egypt  and  Syria.  •  •  • 

“The  Communists  are  moving  more  slowly 
and  less  directly  in  Afghanistan,  close  to  the 
border  of  sensitively  neutral  India.”  He  said 
Russia  also  is  concentrating  on  Indonesia’s 
troubled  waters  with  apparent  success. 

Sapir  held  out  the  possibility  that  Com¬ 
munist  bureaucratic  methods  and  poor 
quality  goods  may  cause  the  Soviet  bloc 
trouble  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

“It  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  longer  the  bloc  programs  are  in  existence, 
and  the  wider  their  efforts,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  the  Soviet  and  its  satellites 
will  stub  their  toes,  making  many  of  the 
errors  we  have  made,  and  others  of  their 
own  invention,”  Sapir  said. 

“There  is  evidence  that  such  countries  as 
India,  Pakistan,  Turkey  or  Burma  and  Ceylon 
are  Increasingly  concerned  about  the  politi¬ 
cal  intent  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  but  concern 
alone,  often,  is  not  enough  to  frustrate  So¬ 
viet  ambitions.” 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  apparent  that  the  economic  realities 
south  of  the  Rio  Graiide  lend  themselves 
to  Communist  designs.  All  of  us  know 
how  the  American  Republics  depend  to 
a  large  extent  upon  one,  or  at  best  a 
few,  exports  for  their  livelihood. 
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A  dip  in  coffee  prices  can  be  a  major 
catastrophe  in  a  dozen  countries  to  the 
south  of  us.  It  is  estimated  that  for  each 
1-cent  drop  in  the  retail  or  wholesale 
price  of  coffee,  Latin  America  would 
lose  $25.5  million. 

Consider  the  reaction  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  United  States  administra¬ 
tion  intends  to'  raise  tariffs  on  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  imports.  In  a  stream  of 
protests,  Chilean  journalists  demanded 
that  the  markets  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  be  accepted  for  Chile’s  major  ex¬ 
port  commodity. 

Members  of  the  Chilean  Copper  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association  are  demanding  that 
they  be  left  free  to  negotiate  with  the 
Reds. 

If  Chile  snaps  up  purchase  offers  from 
the  Soviet  bloc,  the  Communists  will 
have  achieved  a  coveted  economic  toe¬ 
hold. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  would  be  the 
case  if  the  Chilean  Government  refused 
the  alluring  Soviet  offers  to  purchase 
Chile’s  piled-up  copper  stocks?  Should 
the  perilous  economic  crisis  in  Chile 
worsen,  certainly  the  Communists  would 
heap  blame  and  abuse  upon  both  the 
Chilean  Govei'nment  and  the  United 
States,  and  would  do  their  vicious  ut¬ 
most  to  encourage  chaos  and  anarchy. 

As  Latin  American  economies  sag  fur¬ 
ther  and  as  the  trade  picture  darkens, 
we  can  expect  the  Soviet  siren-call  to 
sound  more  attractive  by  the  minute. 
The  specter  of  bankruptcy  for  Brazil, 
our  largest  and  most  populous  Latin 
neighbor,  already  has  prompted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  her  leading  figures  to  come  out 
in  favor  of  trade  with  the  Communists. 

Osvaldo  Aranha,  longtime  friend  of 
the  West,  and  head  of  Brazil’s  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations,  expressed  the  view 
that  Brazil  should  renew  trade  and  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  the  Communist 
countries,  severed  since  1947.  Foreign 
Minister  Macedo  Soares  felt  that  Brazil 
should  advance  here  economic  interest 
by  doing  business  wherever  she  can  find 
customers.  Finance  Minister  Jose  Alk- 
min  voiced  agreement  with  this  view. 

Of  and  by  itself,  peaceful  trading  be¬ 
tween  East  and  West  might  be  a  desir¬ 
able  thing.  The  trouble  is  that  trade,  for 
the  Soviets,  is  a  calculated  instrument  of 
Communist  penetration.  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  officials  who  are  hopeful  that 
legitimate  trade  with  the  Communists 
will  help  avert  economic  deterioration  in 
their  countries  may  be  inclined  to  take 
their  chances  on  their  ability  to  separate 
Communist  political  maneuvers  from 
purely  commercial  transactions. 

Latin  American  leaders  are  indeed 
caught  in  the  middle.  Their  peoples  are 
impatiently  demanding  higher  living 
standards  which  lie  beyond  immediate 
capital  capacity.  When  the  price  and/or 
demand  for  their  chief  export  commodi¬ 
ties  decline,  economic  development  hopes 
dim.  It  is  little  wonder  that  some  will  be 
willing  to  take  international  political 
risks,  rather  than  hazards  an  outburst  of 
frustration  at  home. 

In  the  two  speeches  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  this  year,  I  discussed  the 
broad  picture  of  our  relations  with  Latin 
America — our  political,  spiritual,  strate¬ 


gic,  and  economic  interdependence.  This 
intricate  interdependence  is  very  much  a 
part  of  our  mutual  security — that  is,  the 
security  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Latin  American  republics. 

At  that  time  I  proposed  a  four-point 
program  for  Latin  America.  It  embodied 
the  following  main  points: 

First,  adoption  of  a  long-range,  stable 
trade  policy  with  all  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

Second,  insurance  that  Latin  America 
will  receive  a  fair  share  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  one  proportionate  to 
the  needs  of  the  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries. 

Third,  the  necessity  of  restoring  the 
Latin  American  special  economic  devel¬ 
opment  assistance  fund  to  promote 
health,  education,  and  sanitation  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  area. 

Fourth,  the  institution  of  an  adequate 
and  effective  Latin  American  student- 
exchange  program. 

The  implementation  of  this  four-point 
program  will,  in  my  opinion,  contribute 
immeasurably  toward  strengthening  our 
foreign  policy  for  the  area. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  able  Senator  from  Florida 
has  finished  stating  the  compilation  of 
his  proposed  program  for  Latin  America, 
I  wonder  whether  I  may  ask  him  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Florida  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  for  that  purpose  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  deliver 
a  number  of  speeches  about  our  relation¬ 
ships  with  Latin  America  and  how  they 
can  be  improved  and  strengthened.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  I  never  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  Latin  America.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  have  listened  atten¬ 
tively  to  the  speeches  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made,  because  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  learning  something  and  have 
been  acquiring  new  information. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  overgenerous  when  he  makes 
the  latter  statement,  I  only  hope  it  is 
somewhat  true. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  certain  that 
it  is  very  accurate. 

Before  I  ask  the  question,  let  me  say 
that  within  the  past  24  or  48  hours,  the 
Senate  has  voted  on  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  sought  to  eliminate 
from  the  mutual-security  or  foreign-aid 
program  certain  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  described  as  dictator¬ 
ships.  I  noted  how  the  Senator  from 
Florida  voted  on  those  amendments.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  I  believe  he  voted  in 
opposition  to  most  of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  also  voted  in  op¬ 
position  to  those  amendments. 

I  realize  that  my  reasons  for  doing  so 
were  not  so  well  grounded  in  information 
and  facts  and  on-the-scene  studies  of 


Latin  America,  as  were  the  reasons  of  . 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  voting  ' 
against  the  amendments. 

Will  he  discuss  that  matter  briefly?  I 
should  like  to  have  him  do  so,  because 
I  know  it  troubles  many  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  my  constituents  will  ask  me, 
when  I  return  to  Oregon  at  the  end  of 
this  session,  God  willing,  why  I  voted  as 
I  did  on  this  particular  issue: 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  is  one  of  our  most  thought¬ 
ful  and  best-informed  students  of  Latin 
America,  state  why  he  voted  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  those  amendments  which  sought 
to  distinguish,  in  our  aid  program,  be¬ 
tween  Latin  American  countries  which 
are  said  to  be  dictatorships  and  Latin 
American  countries  which  are  described 
as  being  more  democratic  in  their  gov¬ 
ernmental  processes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
try  to  answer  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Preliminarily  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I,  like  every  other  Senator,  including  the 
able  Senators  who  offered  the  amend¬ 
ments,  believe  in  democracy.  Obviously,  ; 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  in  every  country,  and  I  believe  all 
countries  can  realize  their  greatest  po¬ 
tential,  from  their  people  and  their  re¬ 
sources,  under  the  democratic  system. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  I  would  be  re¬ 
alistic  if  I  did  not  recognize  that  our 
position  in  the  world  is  such  tha,t  from 
time  to  time  in  our  own  interest  we  must 
cooperate  with  governments  which  are 
not  democratic.  If  we  were  to  say  that 
we  would  write  off  every  government  that 
did  not  have  a  government  exactly  like 
our  own,  then,  of  course,  we  could  have 
no  hope  that  we  would  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  and  the  cooperation  of,  let  us  say. 
Franco,  in  Spain;  and  we  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  try  to  induce  such 
a  man,  for  example,  as  Tito,  to  leave  the 
Soviet  orbit  and  perhaps  aline  himself 
with  the  free  world;  we  would  have  no 
opportunity  to  have  Mr.  Salazar,  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  cooperate  with  us;  and  we  would  j 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  keep  on  our  ’ 
side  some  of  the  Latin  American  coim- 
tries  which  do  not  now  have  democratic 
governments,  yet  which  obviously  would 
be — and  in  fact  are — very  beneficial  to  ^ 
us  in  fighting  the  common  enemy. 

In  our  own  interest  I  believe  we  have 
to  get  support  from  whatever  sources  we 
can  in  opposing  a  common  enemy.  Oh, 
yes,  we  all' like  democracy;  but  during 
World  War  II  I  was  delighted,  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  have 
the  Soviet  Union  fighting  on  our  side. 
The  Soviet  Union  had  the  worst  kind  of 
dictatorship  under  Joseph  Stalin.  Did 
we  say  we  did  not  want  aid  from  the 
Soviets  because  they  had  a  dictatorship? 
No ;  we  had  a  common  enemy,  the  Nazis, 
and  we  democracies  gladly  welcomed  the 
help  of  the  Commimist  dictatorship.  We 
have  a  common  enemy  today — Soviet 
communism.  Wherever  there  are  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world  who  want  to  be  friend¬ 
ly  with  us,  although  we  do  not  neces-  ■ 
sarily  approve  of  the  type  of  government  ■ 
they  have,  and  are  willing  to  help  to 
achieve  the  greater  goal  of  combating 
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world  communism,  then  I  say,  in  our  own 
interest,  we"  must  cooperate  with  them. 

For  example,  I  voted  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  which  would  have 
stopped  aid  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
I  do  not  offer  any  brief  for  the  type  of 
government  in  existence  there,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  democracy.  However,  what 
would  happen  if  that  particular  country 
were  lun  by  a  dictator  who  was  friendly 
to  the  Soviet  Union  rather  than  friendly 
to  the  United  States?  What  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  our  tracking  station  for  guided 
missiles  now  located  there?  What 
would  happen  to  the  feeling  of  security 
we  now  have  in  that  whole  Caribbean 
area  if  the  Dominican  Republic  fell  un¬ 
der  a  Communist-influenced  govern¬ 
ment?  What  would  happen  to  us?  That 
country  is  only  1  hour  and  15  minutes 
away  from  the  State  of  Florida. 

We  would  be  so  greatly  alarmed  by 
such  Communist  penetration  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  we  could  not  permit  it  to  con¬ 
tinue.  We  would  possibly  have  to  send 
Marines  or  the  Air  Force  to  stop  the 
un-American  penetration  into  our  own 
backyard.  Of  course,  if  we  did  that, 
we  would  lose  the  rest  of  South  America. 

Such  a  situation  occurred  in  Guate¬ 
mala.  General  Arbenz  was  the  dictator 
there.  He  was  under  Communist  in¬ 
fluence.  That  country  thereafter  became 
a  threat  to  our  own  security.  Happily 
there  was  a  revolution.  Castillo  Aramas 
came  into  power.  We  tried  to  prop  him 
up.  We  helped  him.  It  cost  us  $10 
million  the  first  year.  We  appropriated 
that  amount  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate..  Thereafter  we  gave  him  an¬ 
other  $5  million.  The  next  year  we  gave 
him  another  $10  million.  Both  govern¬ 
ments  there  were  dictatorships.  Polit¬ 
ically  we  did  not  like  either  of  those  gov¬ 
ernments,  but  we  wanted  leadership 
friendly  to  us  in  the  common  fight  which 
we  have  against  the  Communists.  And 
we  got  it,  to  the  betterment  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  I  voted  the  way  I  did  last  night 
because  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  overall 
interest  of  our  country,  even  though, 
personally,  I  do  like,  as  certainly  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  does  not  like,  the 
specific  types  of  government  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  affected  by  the  amendment. 

Unfortunately,  throughout  the  world, 
all  people  do  not  think  democracy  is  the 
best  form  of  government.  We  hope  some 
day  they  will  think  so,  but,  until  they  do, 
we  must  make  common  cause  with  those 
who  fight  the  same  things  we  fight. 
Those  who  will  help  us,  stop  and  defeat 
those  who  would  destroy  us,  must  not 
be  turned  away.  The  important  objec¬ 
tive  at  the  moment  is  to  stop  further 
Communist  penetration,  and  certainly 
stop  it  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thahk  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  for  clarifying  the  issue. 
I  raised  the  question  because  I  think 
many  persons  may  form  a  rigid  judg¬ 
ment  and  say  our  Government  should 
extend  aid  only  to  a  country  that  has 
a  type  of  government  which  is  exactly 
like  our  own,  or  at  least  one  we  can  ap¬ 
prove  of  thoroughly. 

I  especially  asked  the  Senator  from 
Florida  my  question  because  his  own 
State  is  probably  the  State  closest,  geo¬ 
graphically,  to  Latin  America,  and  he 


himself  has  studied  Latin  America  so 
diligently. 

I  could  not  help  but  think,  during  the 
votes  taken  last  night,  when  I  followed 
the  leadership  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida,  with  respect  to  decisions 
affecting  certain  Latin  America  coun¬ 
tries.  that  if  we  had  invoked  this  cri- 
terior  all  through  our  history,  it  would 
have  been  quite  perplexing,  indeed.  For 
example,  the  founders  of  this  great  Na¬ 
tion  were  struggling  for  democracy  in 
the  late  part  of  the  18th  century.  Yet 
they  were  delighted  to  receive  very  val¬ 
iant  and  unselfish  aid  from  France, 
which  was  not  then  a  democracy.  With¬ 
out  that  aid,  they  may  not  have  won 
their  heroic  fight  for  democracy  from 
the  British  crown. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
who  like  myself,  was  in  the  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  II,  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  two  great  leaders  of 
the  free  world  at  that  time,  the  late 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Prime 
Minister  Winston  S.  Churchill,  made  a 
very  careful  and  calculated  decision  that 
aid  should  be  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
after  the  Nazi  armies  invaded  that  na¬ 
tion. 

Undoubtedy,  the  aid  we  sent  to  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  helped  spare  the  lives  of 
American  and  Allied  soldiers,  because 
such  aid  undoubtedly  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  many  Nazi  armies  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  thrown 
against  the  American,  British,  and 
French  armies. 

If  in  our  mutual  defense  program  we 
examine  each  nation  to  which  we  fur¬ 
nish  aid  with  a  magnifying  glass,  I  think 
that  we  may  not  furnish  aid  to  any 
country.  For  example,  with  respect  to 
the  shameful  and  shabby  personal  con¬ 
duct  engaged  in  by  General  Trujillo’s 
son,  I  concur  in  everything  which  was 
said  in  criticism  of  his  conduct;  but  if 
we  are  to  examine  the  peccadilloes  of  the 
families  of  ruling  dictators  or  royal  fam¬ 
ilies  of  countries  with  which  we  are  al¬ 
lied,  and  subject  those  nations  to  scru¬ 
tiny  of  this  kind,  and  deny  aid  to  them, 
then  the  program  would  be  reduced  to  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  think  it  was  in 
1944  that  the  then  President,  the  great 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  wrote  a  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Trujillo  and  commended 
him  for  the  cooperation  which  he  and 
his  country  were  then  giving  the  United 
States  in  our  battle  against  what  was 
then  our  common  enemy.  President 
Roosevelt  did  not  ignore  or  turn  his  back 
on  Trujillo’s  dictatorship.  He  accepted 
it  and  used  it,  for  it  was  on  our  side 
against  the  enemy — just  as  it  is  today. 
Consider  the  dictatorship  that  existed 
dm-ing  World  War  II,  to  some  extent, 
in  Cuba.  Cuba  agreed  to  sell  to  us,  at 
lower  than  the  world  price,  her  complete 
production  of  sugar,  at  a  time  when  we 
could  not  get  sugar  elsewhere.  If 
President  Roosevelt  had  said  that  we 
would  not  take  sugar  or  any  other  help 
from  that  country  or  any  other  country 
unless  it  had  a  government  just  like 
ours,  it  would  have  cost  a  great  deal 
more  in  terms  of  money  and  undoubtedly 
in  terms  of  human  life.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  it  does  not  make  sense 


to  say  we  will  not  join  with  a  particular 
country,  nor  cooperate  with  it,  simply 
because  it  does  not  have  the  same  form 
of  government  we  have.  So  long  as  a 
country  ^ows  evidence  that  it  is  against 
the  common  enemy  and  is  willing  to 
stand  with  us,  then  I  say  it  is  only  com- 
monsense  that  we  make  friends  with 
that  country  and  appreciate  what  it  does. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  for  his  very  cogent 
and  effective  explanation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league.  First,  I  wish  to  express  my  own 
very  great  appreciation  for  his  remarks. 
I  think  the  junior  Senator  from  Floi'ida, 
who  now  has  the  floor,  has  done  a 
splendid  job  of  explaining  our  friendly 
and  cordial  relationships  with  Latin 
America,  not  only  in  the  able  speech  he 
has  delivered  but  also  in  the  matter 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  have  great  success  in  his  long  and 
continued  efforts  to  bring  about  a  finer 
understanding  between  us  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  because  they  are  our  neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  in  further  discussion  of 
the  point  brought  up  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  should 
like  to  contribute,  if  I  may,  a  little  in¬ 
formation  based  upon  my  own  observa¬ 
tions.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
knows  I  have  had  considerable  interest 
for  some  years  in  the  Inter-American 
Highway.  We  have  a  very  definite  in¬ 
terest  in  that  highway  because,  when 
completed,  it  will  provide  for  the  first 
time  overland  access  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  is  one  of  the  very  great 
evidences  of  the  success  of  our  engineer¬ 
ing,  our  diplomacy,  and  our  ability  to  live 
with  other  people. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  if 
we  had  decided  we  were  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  help  the  rather  small  nations 
which  were  clear-cut  democracies, 
which  happen  to  be  on  that  route,  but 
had  not  been  willing  to  be  helpful  to 
those  countries  which  for  the  moment 
were  operating  under  dictatorships,  we 
would  have  been  making  ourselves  su¬ 
premely  ridiculous.  That  highway  of 
some  3,200  miles  runs  through  nations  of 
almost  every  point  of  view  as  to  the  form 
of  govei'nment  which  has  been  adopted. 

'  Let  me  relate  to  the  Senate  an  observa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  what  I  saw  happen. 
At  a  dedication  of  a  strip  of  the  highway 
on  the  border  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  a  very  interesting  incident  oc¬ 
curred.  Both  of  those  countries  are 
warm  friends  of  ours.  One  is  a  very  real 
democracy.  The  other  at  the  time  of  the 
incident  was  a  dictatorship.  There  had 
been  fighting  on  the  border.  There  had 
been  unpleasantness  for  months.  The 
border  had  been  closed.  Yet  so  efBcient 
was  the  completion  of  that  highway  in 
establishing  better  relations  that,  on  the 
day  of  the  dedication,  there  were  lined 
up  some  200  cars  on  one  side  of  the 
border  headed  the  other  way,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border  there  were  lined 
up  some  400  cars  headed  into  the  other 
nation.  That  incident  is  a  clear  indica- 
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tion  of  the  fact  that  the  mere  completion 
of  a  good  road  gave  an  opportunity  for 
those  people  to  know  each  other  better 
and  to  mingle  much  more  freely  than 
had  been  possible  theretofore.  The 
border  was  opened  for  the  first  time  in 
months  at  the  moment  of  the  completion 
of  the  dedication. 

I  also  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  projects  we  undertake,  while 
they  are  helpful  to  our  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  are  also  of  great  utility  to  us.  For 
instance,  the  Mediterranean  fruitfly  un¬ 
fortunately  has  invaded  Costa  Rica.  I 
am  hopeful  we  may  be  able  to  work  out 
some  joint  arrangement  with  Costa  Rica 
to  meet  that  problem.  We  worked  out  an 
arrangement  with  Mexico  for  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  cat¬ 
tle.  That  campaign  in  Mexico  was  as 
much  for  our  own  protection  as  for  the 
protection  of  Mexico’s  interests.  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  work  out  something 
to  help  Costa  Rica  with  respect  to  the 
Mediterranean  fruitfly,  because  we  have 
acquired  considerable  skill  and  ability  in 
stamping  out  that  destructive  pest,  as  has 
been  made  quite  apparent  in  the  State 
represented  by  my  distinguished  junior 
colleague  and  myself. 

I  think  a  venture  of  that  kind  would 
be  helpful  to  Costa  Rica.  It  certainly 
would  be  neighborly.  However,  it  would 
be  helpful  to  them  regardless  of  the 
kind  of  government  Costa  Rica  had. 
There  might  be  some  special  situation 
which  might  ^reak  out  in  a  nation,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  type  of  government  in 
control  of  the  nation. 

I  know  that  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  human  disease  many  problems 
arise.  It  is  to  our  interest,  because 
these  countries  are  our  neighbors  and 
because  there  is  very  free  ingress  and 
egress  to  and  from  our  country,  to  help 
those  countries,  for  our  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  theirs,  to  conquer  disease  and 
epidemics  as  the  occasion  arises.  I  think 
we  would  be  very  blind  to  om’  own  self 
interest  if  we  said  we  would  not  help 
nation  A  simply  because  it  happened  to 
operate  under  a  form  of  government  of 
which  we  did  not  approve. 

With  respect  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  the  Senator  will  recall  that  Haiti 
is  the  oldest  of  the  republics  to  have  re¬ 
lationships  with  us.  Haiti  is  currently 
in  a  very  weak  and  diflicult  position. 
We  are  doing  our  best  to  help  that  coun¬ 
try.  Haiti  occupies  the  west  end  of  the 
same  island  the  Dominican  Republic 
occupies  on  the  eastern  end.  I  think 
we  would  be  very  blind  indeed  if  we  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  when  we  help 
the  Dominican  Republic  we  are  certain¬ 
ly  assuring  somewhat  better  conditions 
and  a  better  chance  to  resume  a  healthy 
national  life  to  Haiti. 

We  cannot  divorce  nations  which  bor¬ 
der  upon  each  other  from  each  other. 
My  feeling' is  that  these  ventures  are  fre¬ 
quently  as  important,  or  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  to  our  own  interest  than  they 
are  to  the  interest  of  the  neighboring 
peoples.  These  ventures  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  based  upon  the  question  of 
whether  we  approve  of  the  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  the  country  is 
operating  at  the  moment. 


My  own  feeling  is  that  my  distin¬ 
guished  colleague  is  exactly  right  in  the 
position  which  he  is  taking  on  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Nettberger]  was  exactly  right  in 
voting  as  he  did  last  night  with  respect 
to  this  matter.  Incidentally,  I  voted  the 
same  way.  I  think  all  of  us  were  right. 
After  all,  we  believe  in  recognizing  the 
freedom  of  other  peoples  to  live  as  they 
see  fit. 

Incidentally,  if  we  declined  to  recog¬ 
nize  countries  which  are  for  the  moment 
dictatorships,  we  would  be  declining  to 
recognize  those  which  have  been  the 
firmest  in  their  opposition  to  commu¬ 
nism.  At  this  time  I  think  our  particu¬ 
lar  interest  on  the  earth  is  linked  with 
that  objective.  So  I  cannot  too  strongly 
approve  the  position  taken  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague.  -I  wish  him  God¬ 
speed  in  his  continued  effort  to  bring 
about  better  and  ever  better  relation¬ 
ships  between  our  country  and  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  I  think  our  fate  on  this  earth  is 
much  more  interlocked  with  the  fate, 
the  future,  the  progress,  and  the  help¬ 
ful  existence  of  neighboring  nations  in 
Latin  America  than  it  is  with  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  any  other  nations  anywhere. 
These  countries  are  our  best  customers. 
We  are  their  best  customers.  They  are 
our  best  friends.  We  are  their  best 
friends. 

I  think  we  should  not  permit  tempo¬ 
rary  differences  of  opinion  toward  gov¬ 
ernment  to  interefere  with  our  cordial 
relations  and  our  willingness  to  help 
these  countries  out  of  our  strength,  as 
I  know  they  are  willing  to  help  us  out  of 
their  ,  strength,  exactly  as  Brazil  and  Co¬ 
lombia,  for  instance,  helped  in  such  a 
real  fashion  during  World  War  II,  and 
as  Colombia  helped  in  Korea.  '  - 

I  express  my  firm  approval  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  comments  of  my  senior  colleague.  I 
believed  that  was  the  way  he  felt.  I  con¬ 
gratulate  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  for  his  great  and  demonstrated  in¬ 
terest  in  trying  to  bring  about  better  re¬ 
lationships  between  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  and  ourselves.  I  think  my  col¬ 
league  expressed  what  I  was  trying  to 
express  much  better  than  I.  I  concur  in 
everything  he  has  said  with  respect  to 
the  reasons  why  we  must,  in  our  own  in¬ 
terest,  cooperate  with  some  govern¬ 
ments  which  do  not  have  the  same  type 
government  as  we. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  said, 
at  first  blush  it  appears  as  though  we  are 
being  extremely  hypocritical  or  incon¬ 
sistent,  but  upon  analysis  we  find  it  is 
the  only  sensible  and  practical  thing  to 
do,  not  only  with  respect  to  these  na¬ 
tions,  but  with  respect  to  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  reassured  on 
my  stand  by  the  position  of  the  able  sen¬ 
ior  Senator  from  Florida,  in  addition  to 
the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Florida. 

During  the  Senator’s  remarks,  I  re¬ 
called  that  at  the  time  of  World  War  II 


pro-Communist  elements  in  our  own 
country  insisted  we  should  send  no  aid 
to  Finland,  because  they  assailed  Mar¬ 
shal  Mannerheim  as  a  dictator,  when  it 
would  certainly  have  been  in  our  inter¬ 
est  to  have  sent  more  aid  to  Finland  at 
the  time  of  its  cruel  invasion  by  the  So¬ 
viet  Union.  Today  there  are  groups  in 
America  who  denounce  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee  of  South  Korea  as  a  dictator, 
yet  we  have  cei’tainly  no  sound  reason  to 
abandon  South  Korea  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Communists  of  North  Korea. 

So  I  thank  both  Senators  from  Florida 
for  their  corroboration  of  the  stand 
which  the  3  of  us  took  on  the  yea-and- 
nay  vote  last  night. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  I  assure  him  that  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  think  his  stand  is 
eminently  correct,  as  we  think  most  of 
his  stands  are.  , 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  is 
always  very  kind. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  just  finished  mentioning  the  4-point 
program  which  I  think  we  should  adopt. 
I  have  also  given  consideration  to  the 
idea  of  adding  another  point  to  the  4- 
point  program.  This  '  point  has  been 
previously  discussed  by  me  several  times 
during  the  past  few  years.  I  refer  to  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  separate 
Latin  American  Loan  Corporation,  or  a 
Latin  American  Development  F\md, 
which  would  devote  exclusive  attention 
to  the  problems  of  Latin  America,  as 
contrasted  with  the  situation  which  ex¬ 
ists  today,  in  which  the  Latin  American 
countries  must  stand  in  line;  and  usu¬ 
ally,  because  they  must  stand  in  line,  and 
because  the  urgency  seems  to  be  so  much 
directed  toward  what  is  happening  in 
France,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  India,  or 
somewhere  else,  our  Latin  American 
friends  come  last. 

Today  we  are  again  considering  mu¬ 
tual  security  legislation.  Under  the 
pending  bill,  Latin  America  would  re¬ 
ceive  $54  million  for  military  assistance, 
$36.5  million  for  technical  assistance,  $23 
million  for  special  assistance,  most  of 
which  will  go  to  specific  countries — 
namely,  Bolivia  and  Haiti,  and  $3  million 
would  go  to  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  to  eradicate  malaria  in  the  area. 

Further,  I  am  informed  that  Latin 
America  will  receive  an  additional  $14 
million  under  the  United  Nations  Tech¬ 
nical  Assistance  and  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund  Program.  This  brings 
the  total  for  Latin  America  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $131  million  or  4  percent  of  the 
total  authorized  appropriation  of  $3.1 
billion. 

Generally  speaking,  Latin  America  is 
not  sharing  any  more  under  this  author¬ 
ization  b'ill  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

However,  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
fact  that  the  authorization  has  not  been 
reduced.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  considerable  evidence  that 
our  Latin  Amepcan  friends  will  receive 
more  attention  in  the  future  than  they 
have  received  in  the  past. 

Senators  will  remember  that  in  1956 
I  introduced,  and  Congress  passed, 
an  appropriation  aimed  especially  at 
helping  our  sister  Republics  to  develop 
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in  such  basic  fields  as  health,  education, 
and  sanitation.  Much  progress  must  be 
made  in  these  fields  if  the  area  is  to  be 
able  to  attract  private  capital. 

The  appropriation  was  in  a  relatively 
small  amount,  namely  $15  million,  75 
percent  of  which  was  on  a  loan  basis. 
The  State  Department  did  not  approve 
of  the  idea  at  the  time,  and  was  slow 
about  administering  it.  Finally,  with 
some  persuasion  from  my  able  colleague, 
the  Senator  fi’om  Montana  LMr.  Mans¬ 
field],  ICA  got  around  to  assigning  the 
loans.  Subsequently,  official  reports  from 
the  field  have  been  glowing  regarding  the 
value  to  the  recipients  of  the  loans  and 
the  harvest  of  good  will  reaped  by  the. 
United  States. 

Last  year  the  Senate  desired  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  program  on  a  separate  basis. 
Under  section  400  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  $25  million  was  authorized 
for  the  same  type  of  vital  basic  projects, 
with  at  least  90  percent  to  go  on  a  loan 
basis. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  foreign-aid 
appropriations  bill  went  to  conference, 
the  program  designed  especially  for 
Latin  America  got  lost  in  the  shuffle. 
It  was  my  understanding,  however,  that 
many  of  the  conferees  thought  there  was 
no  necessity  to  have  a  separate  program 
for  this  area  alone,  believing  that  in 
the  creation  of  the  development  loan 
fund  and  the  general  special  assistance 
fund,  Latin  America  would  receive  the 
same  benefits  except  on  a  larger  scale  in 
implementing  the  type  of  assistance  con¬ 
templated  by  the  amendment  which  I 
propKJsed  in  1956. 

The  administration  contended  that 
Latin  America’s  further  needs  can  be 
met  adequately  from  the  general  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund.  I  hope  this  will 
turn  out  to  be  true.  But  frankly,  based 
on  the  record,  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
optimistic.  What  I  fear,  if  past  per¬ 
formance  is  any  guide,  is  that  we  can 
expect  ICA  and  the  State  Department 
to  be  so  engrossed  in  other  continents 
that  our  Latin  American  friends  will 
have  to  stand  last  in  line  for  attention. 

In  5  months  since  the  fund  has  been 
in  operating  condition,  it  has  received 
proposals  from  4  continents,  involving 
285  development  activities,  and  amount¬ 
ing  to  $1,963  billion,  or  over  6  times  the 
money  it  now  has  to  lend.  Proposals 
totaling  $1,734  billion  are  actively  under 
consideration.  Twelve  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics  have  applied.  The 
type  of  projects  for  which  they  desire 
loans  include  resettlement  projects, 
ports,  power  generation,  road  construc¬ 
tion,  manufacturing  facilities  of  various 
sorts,  and  local  small  loan  development 
banks.  Their  applications  total  $200 
million  or  11  percent  of  the  total  appli¬ 
cations  under  consideration. 

Almost  a  year  has  passed  since  Con¬ 
gress  created  the  development  loan  fund.- 
Only  1  loan  thus  far  has  been  made  to 
Latin  America,  and  that  was  in  the 
amount  of  $5  million  to  Honduras  for  its 
part  in  the  development  of  a  highway 
pi'ogram,  which  has  now  become  a  part 
of  the  Pan-American  Highway. 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  Latin 
American  countries  receive  a  fair  pro¬ 


portionate  amount  of  these  funds  for 
development  projects. 

Although  the  language  contained  in 
the  development  loan  provisions  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  is  broad  enough  to 
encompass  the  type  of  assistance  set 
forth  in  section  400  (b)  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  it  is  unlikely  that  loans 
will  be  made  for  this  purpose  because 
there  are  numerous  other  projects  in  the 
area  which  have  a  priority  over  the  basic 
necessities  of  health,  education,  and 
sanitation  projects.  However,  even 
though  they  have  this  priority,  in  my 
judgment  they  should  not  have  it. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  it 
essential  that  when  the  foreign  aid  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  is  considered  by  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  every  effort  be 
expended  to  appropriate  $25  million  for 
the  purposes  outlined  in  section  400,  sub¬ 
paragraph  (b) .  The  authorization  is 
still  outstanding  under  section  400  (b). 

In  this  way  Latin  American  countries 
will  know  that  they  can  count  on  some 
special  consideration  in  our  foreign-aid 
picture. 

When  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill  is  before  the  Congress,  I  am  hopeful 
that  it  will  contain  adequate  funds  to 
carry  out  this  program  which  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  effectiveness  in  generating 
good  will  among  our  Latin  American 
friends. 

While  the  program  for  Latin  America, 
in  my  opinion,  is  still  far  from  adequate, 
I  will  support  it  in  the  hope  that  the 
investigation  to  be  conducted  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  the  very  able  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  will  come  up  with  some  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  along  the  lines  I 
have  indicated.  A  thorough  reexamina¬ 
tion  of  our  foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
this  area  will  reveal  that  such  a  program 
is  essential  from  a  minimum  standpoint 
if  we  are  to  recapture  our  lost  prestige 
among  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

Of  course,  economic  assistance  through 
loans  is  only  a  part  of  the  total  picture 
of  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  Latin  America. 
Technical  assistance,  trade,  educational 
exchange,  and  private  investments  all 
play  important  roles.  But  it  is  essential 
that  we  not  neglect  any  avenile  in  the 
search  for  means  to  facilitate  Latin 
America’s  progress.  As  the  20  Latin 
American  Republics  advance,  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  and  the  Western  World 
is  correspondingly  strengthened. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
not  only  for  the  speech  he  has  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon, 
not  only  for  the  outstanding  speech  he 
delivered  several  weeks  ago  following  the 
trip  of  the  Vice  President  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  but,  most  important  of  all,  for  his 
consistent  attitude  of  sympathetic  con¬ 
sideration,  and  the  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  he  has  manifested  down 
through  the  years  toward  all  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  south. 

If  there  is  one  voice  in  the  Congress 
which  has  been  raised  consistently  in 


behalf  of  a  better  and  more  understand¬ 
ing  policy  toward  Latin  America,  it  is  the 
voice  of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  has  addressed  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  I  know  that  on 
occasion  he  has  been,  in  effect,  and  in 
fact,  a  voice  ci'ying  in  the  wilderness; 
but  I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  many 
of  the  things  which  have  come  to  pass 
have  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  on  many  occasions  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida  during  the  years  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 

I  hope  that  what  he  has  said  today, 
and  what  he  said  on  the  floor  3  weeks 
ago,  will  receive  careful  consideration, 
because  I  believe  that  if  the  administra¬ 
tion  were  to  follow  the  lead  and  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  by  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
our  relations  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  would  be  much  better  today  than 
they  have  been  during  past  decades. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  very 
able  Senator  fi’om  Montana  for  his  gen¬ 
erous  expression  with  respect  to  me  and 
my  efforts.  What  we  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  would  not  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  had  it  not  been  for  the  coopera¬ 
tion  and  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  to  help  in  con¬ 
nection  with  these  particular  projects. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  adding  to¬ 
day’s  speech  to  other  speeches  and  other 
efforts  he  has  made  from  time  to  time 
in  behalf  of  Latin  American  countries. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  support 
amendments  he  has  offered  in  commit¬ 
tee  and  on  the  floor.  I  believe  a  great 
deal  of  good  has  resulted.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  this  question; 

Does  he  not  believe  that  some  of  the 
recent  troubles  and  outbreaks  which  we 
observed  in  some  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  resulted  from  the  thinking  on  the 
part  of  those  countries  that  in  the  past 
we  have  largely  taken  them  for  granted? 
Has  not  that  really  been  oiu-  trouble 
down  through  the  years? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  First  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  I  appreciate  the  kindly  way  in 
which  he  spoke  about  me.  Some  of  the 
things  which  have  been  accomplished 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  with¬ 
out  his  very  able  cooperation.  I  know 
he  has  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
need  for  better  relations  with  South 
America.  He  has  always  stood  up  in 
behalf  of  projects  designed  to  bring 
about  better  relations. 

In  answer  to  his  question  I  would  say, 
absolutely  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
people  of  that  area  feel  that  we  only 
call  upon  them  and  are  interested  in 
them  only  when  we  need  them.  We 
used  them  very  greatly  during  World 
War  II.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over, 
and  when  we  no  longer  had  any  real 
requirement  for  their  bases  or  for  their 
resources  and,  in  some  instances,  for 
their  manpower,  we  turned  our  backs  on 
them,  and  no  longer  paid  any  attention 
to  them. 

As  late  as  3  years  ago,  for  example, 
even  in  connection  with  the  student- 
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exchange  program,  which  we  conduct 
with  other  countries  all  over  the  world, 
there  were  only  11  students  from  Latin 
American  countries  studying  in  the 
United  States. 

That  number  has  now  been  increased 
to  155.  When  we  consider  that  there 
are  185  million  people  in  Latin  America, 
that  it  is  rapidly  burgeoning  in  every 
direction,  and  that  it  has  the  fastest- 
growing  population  in  the  world,  it  is 
apparent  that  we  should  have  far  more 
Latin  American  students  taking  part  in 
the  exchange  program  in  this  country. 
It  is  particularly  important  because  stu¬ 
dents  in  Latin  America  have  a  great 
interest  in  political  life,  as  we  have  seen 
demonstrated  in  recent  outbreaks,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  respect  to  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent’s  visit  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  recalls  with  approval  the  very  fine 
progfam  which  was  initiated  under  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull  as  Secretary  of  State,  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  good-neighbor  policy, 
when  we  really  started  getting  things 
done.  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Florida 
agree  that  we  need  to  reevaluate  and 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  good-neighbor 
policy? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more  completely:  he  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  thank  him  for  his 
observations. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  for 
putting  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
Latin  America  in  our  consideration  of 
world  affairs.  Latin  America  is  the  most 
rapidly  growing  part  of  the  world,  popu- 
lationwise,  and  is  also  growing  rapidly 
economically.  It  is  growing  in  impor¬ 
tance  year  by  year. 

Politically,  they  are  people  who  for 
the  most  part,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  small  minority,  see  things  as  we 
do,  and  they  want  to  cooperate  with  us. 
It  is  essential  that  we  attach  greater 
importance  to  the  programs  which  we 
can  carry  on  cooperatively  with  Latin 
American  countries.  It  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  for  one  thing.  I  have  not  visited 
many  of  those  countries,  but  in  those 
I  have  visited  I  found  that  the  people 
regard  themselves  generally  as  members 
of  our  team,  and  they  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  to  be  so  in  the  past.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  there  have  been  instances 
which  might  be  used  to  give  a  contrary 
impression.  I  am  very  sorry  they  have 
occurred.  I  am  sure  the  responsible 
people  in  those  countries  feel  as  bad 
about  it  as  anyone  else. 

I  wish  to  say  again  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  performing  a  service  in 
making  the  point  he  does.  With  respect 
to  his  amendment,  I  have  not  studied  it. 
It  was  not  placed  in  the  bill,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  knows,  because  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  a  subcommittee 
already  in  being  to  make  a  study  of  the 
situation,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a  little 
premature  to  consider  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  have  withdrawn 
the  amendment. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  going  to  add  that 
the  fact  that  the  amendment  was  not  put 
in  the  bill  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  consider  it  favorably  or 
that  we  oppose  it  in  any  way,  but  merely 
because  to  do  so  would  be  to  render  a 
premature  finding  in  this  case. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
statement  and  expression.  We  have 
found  that  Members  of  the  Senate,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  are  very  alert  and 
very  aware  of  the  importance  of  Central 
and  South  America.  However,  we  have 
the  problem  of  getting  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  give  to  the  affairs  of  Latin 
America  the  importance  which  we  in 
the  Senate  seem  to  think  that  area  of 
the  world  deserves. 

Furthermore,  we  must  urge  very 
strongly  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  to  make  sufficient  appropriations 
so  that  the  programs  which  are  author¬ 
ized  in  a  bill  such  as  the  one  now  before 
the  Senate  can  be  effectively  carried  out. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  34  be¬ 
ginning  with  line  1,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  matter  through  hne  11. 

On  page  34,  line  12,  to  strike  out  “Sec. 
3’’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  2.” 

On  page  43,  line  22,  to  strike  out  “Sec. 
4”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  3.” 

On  page  35,  line  3,  to  strike  out  “Sec. 
5”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  4.” 

On  page  35,  line  13,  to  strike  out  “Sec. 
6”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  5.’’ 

On  page  43,  line  9,  to  strike  out  “Sec. 
7”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  '6.” 

On  page  44,  line  7,  to  strike  out  “Sec. 
8”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  7.” 

On  page  48,  line  18,  to  strike  out  “Sec. 
9”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  8.” 

On  page  51,  line  13,  to  strike  out  “Sec. 
10”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  9.” 

On  page  52,  line  13,  strike  out  “Sec.  11” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  10.” 

On  page  63,  line  10,  strike  out  “Sec. 
12”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  11.” 

On  page  63,  line  19,  to  strike  out  “Sec. 
13”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “Sec.  12.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  losing 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President,  my 
amendment  proposes  to  strike  from  the 
committee  bill  section  2,  the  sense-of- 
Congress  provision  regarding  India’s  sec¬ 
ond  5 -year  plan. 

Section  2  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  importance  of 
the  economic  development  of  the  Republic 
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of  India  to  its  people,  to  democratic  values 
and  institutions,  and  to  peace  and  stability 
in  the  world.  Consequently,  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  join  with  other  nations 
in  providing  support  of  the  type,  magnitude, 
and  duration,  adequate  to  assist'  India  to 
complete  successfully  its  current  program  for 
economic  development. 

This  language  would  be  appended  to 
the  statement  of  policy  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954  as  amended. 

If  the  committee  amendment  is 
adopted,  India  will  be  the  only  nation — 
of  the  more  than  60  nations  the  United 
States  is  aiding— which  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  statement  of  policy  in  the 
entire  act. 

To  me,  this  would  be  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  I  fear  it  would 
have  adverse  international  repercussions 
toward  the  United  States  by  other  na¬ 
tions  for  whopi  a  more  worthy  case  can 
be  made. 

As  the  committee  bill  is  drafted,  for 
example,  the  expression  of  congressional 
interest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
relegated  to  the  tail  end  of  the  bill.  Such 
discrimination  against  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  most  of  whom  have 
been  our  friendly  allies  far  longer  than 
India,  is  shocking  to  me. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  have  supported  the  United 
States  position  far  more  solidly  and  firm¬ 
ly  than  has  India,  which  has  voted 
against  us  or  played  a  coy  game  of  ab¬ 
staining  from  voting. 

I  recall  that  India  accorded  Khru¬ 
shchev  and  Bulganin  a  reception  where 
rose  petals  were  strewn  in  their  path. 
No  such  warm  reception  has  been  accord¬ 
ed  our  own  Secretai-y  of  State. 

The  discriminatory  treatment  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  espe¬ 
cially  shocking  in  view  of  the  recent 
events  in  South  America.  One  would 
have  thought  the  unhappy  experience  of 
our  Vice  President  and  his  wife  would 
have  awakened  us  all  to  the  dangers  of 
continuing  to  take  for  granted  the 
friendship  of  our  neighbors  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  President,  I  strongly  believe  the  pro¬ 
posed  committee  amendment  ,  to  the 
statement  of  policy  is  inappropriate. 
More  than  that,  it  is  inadvisable  from 
the  standpoint  of  international  relations. 

The  statement  of  policy  in  the  present 
act  covers,  by  its  general  terms,  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  India  and  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere.  Furthermore,  the  United  States 
Government,  under  that  general  author¬ 
ity,  is  already  extending  considerable  aid 
to  India.  This  is  indeed  proof  of  our 
interest  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  Indian  nation  and  its  people. 

The  committee  amendment,  therefore, 
is  redundant  in  singling  out  any  one 
country  or  area. 

By  accepting  the  committee  proposal, 
we  would  elevate  unduly  a  single  na¬ 
tion — which  in  this  case  takes  refuge  in 
neutralism — over  and  above  other  na¬ 
tions  which,  although  closer  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  aggressors,  are,  nevertheless, 
willing  to  ally  themselves  with  the  free 
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world.  Shall  we  thus  incur  the  displeas¬ 
ure  of  our  allies? 

In  many  respects,  I  think  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  the  committee  has  confronted  the 
Senate  with  this  issue.  The  danger  of 
generating  ill  will  is  inherent  in  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  resolve  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  striking  out  the  committee 
amendment  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
redundant,  inappropriate,  and  inad¬ 
visable. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  is  very  simple. 
If  the  committee  amendment  shall  be 
adopted,  India  will  be  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  to  be  singled  out  from  some  60 
nations  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
statement  of  policy  in  the  bill.  We  have 
just  heard  a  statement  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
other  Senators,  in  which  he  emphasized 
the  importance  to  the  United  States  of 
Latin  American  and  South  American 
countries. 

If  the  provision  relating  to  India  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill,  it  will  be 
a  slap  at  every  free  country  which  the 
United  States  is  aiding;  and  considering 
the  current  interest  in  Latin  America 
and  South  America,  the  provision  relat¬ 
ing  to  India  will  be  a  direct  slap  at  them. 
It  will  be  a  slap  at  every  good  friend  we 
have. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  the  issue  of  aid  to  India.  I  am 
capable  of  doing  so,  and  am  very  willing 
to  do  so,  if  necessary.  I  am  speaking 
purely  on  the  basis  of  the  question,  Why 
should  we  single  out  one  nation  in  the 
whole  world?  What  of  other  free  na¬ 
tions  which  are  our  friends,  especially 
coimtries  in  Latin  America  and  South 
America,  who  believe  they  are  being 
slighted'  anyway  ? 

I  think  this  provision  would  be  poor 
legislation.  I  do  not  know  why  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  bill  should  not  be  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
provision. 

I  could  speak  at  length  on  this  subject, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so  if  an  agreement 
can  be  reached  to  strike  out,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  a  provision  which  I  think 
should  not  remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  Unfortunately,  I  was  not 
in  the  Chamber  when  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  called  up  his  amend¬ 
ment  and  described  it.  What  does  the 
Senator  propose  by  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  amendment 
merely  strikes  out  section  2  of  the  bill, 
which  singles  out  India  from  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  for  special  at¬ 
tention  and  help. 

My  position  is  not  concerned  with  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  question  of 
furnishing  aid  to  India.  Section  2  is  a 
slap  in  the  face  of  every  other  free  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  some  60  or  65 
nations  which  we  are  helping.  We  must 
not  single  out  one  nation  and  include  it 
in  a  section  relating  to  policy. 

I  call  attention  to  the  statement  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
has  just  finished,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
the  importance  to  the  United  States  of 


Latin  American  and  South  American 
countries.  He  said  that  they  feel  slighted 
already. 

I  can  discuss  the  merits  of  our  furnish¬ 
ing  aid  to  India,  if  I  have  to  do  so.  I  can 
discuss  it  at  some  length  in  rather  sharp 
language.  But  if  I  can  get  an  agreement 
to  strike  out  this  pi’ovision  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  by  that  action  we  will  not 
disapprove  aid  to  India;  we  merely  will 
not,  in  a  statement  of  policy,  single  out 
India. 

Ml'.  THYE.  It  is  a  matter  of  policy 
within  the  construction  of  the  bill  that 
if  we  are  to  render  assistance,  it  will  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  good  judgment  of  the 
administration,  wherever  in  the  world 
it  is  deemed  advisable  and  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  freedom  of  mankind  that 
it  be  done. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  We  should  not  single  out 
one  specific  nation  within  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  made  a  very  valid  point. 
We  might  find  ourselves  highly  embar¬ 
rassed  among  other  nations  next  year  if 
they  said,  “You  will  have  to  include  us 
specifically  in  the  construction  of  the 
bill;  otherwise  we  will  not  believe  you  to 
be  acting  in  good  faith  relative  to  us.” 
Is  not  that  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  contending? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Certainly.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  include  in 
the  policy  Colombia,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and 
Brazil,  or  our  closer  good  neighbors,  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Canada,  or  any  of  the  European 
nations  and  good  allies,  such  as  Greece, 
Turkey,  Great  Britain,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  I  should  like  to  keep  this  proposal 
on  the  high  level  of  principle. 

Mr.  THYE.  India  is  a  great  nation. 
It  has  vast  potentials  and  vast  unde¬ 
veloped  resources.  There  is  no  question 
that  in  the  future  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  nations  in  the  world. 
However,  if  we  specify  in  the  construction 
of  the  bill  that  we  wiU  do  certain  things 
for  India  but  omit  other  nations,  that 
action  might  be  misunderstood,  and  it 
might  not  do  justice  even  to  India. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  if  he 
will  not  be  willing  to  accept  my  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No,  Mr.  President;  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  carmot  accept  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Why  does  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
wish  to  single  out  one  nation,  and  there¬ 
by  slap  In  the  face  every  other  good 
friend  we  have  in  the  world? 

Mr.  GREEIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  explain 
this  matter. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  Uke  to  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  state  the  explanation. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  consider  the  policy 
statement  in  the  bill  regarding  aid  to 
India  one  of  the  most  significant  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  entire  bill. 

Due  to  the  size  of  India,  due  to  its  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  in  Asia,  due  to  the  fact 


that  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
democracies  on  that  continent  and  due  to 
its  competitive  relationship  to  Commu¬ 
nist  China,  the  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  India’s  continuing  freedom  is 
very  great. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  clear  statement 
of  congressional  attitude  regarding  as¬ 
sistance  to  India.  Many  of  us  have 
been  disappointed  at  the  size  of  the 
assistance  now  programed  for  India  by 
the  administration.  We  believe  that  a 
larger  program  might  have  been  re¬ 
quested  of  the  Congress,  but  for  some  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  kind  of  reception 
such  a  request  would  have  received  in 
the  Congress. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  policy 
statement  on  India  in  the  bill' does  not 
underwrite  the  Indian  economic  devel¬ 
opment  program  or  guarantee  its  suc¬ 
cess.  The  statement  simply  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  that  India’s 
development  program  succeed. 

India  needs  some  additional  encour¬ 
agement,  such  as  this  policy  statement, 
at  this  critical  moment,  because, 
although  its  economic  development  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  very  successful  so  far,  it 
is  now  at  the  point  from  which  it  must 
either  go  forward  at  about  the  same  rate 
or  slip  back  very  disastrously, 

I  feel  confident  that  another  salutary 
result  of  the  inclusion  of  this  new  policy 
statement  on  India  will  be  that  it  will 
spur  other  of  the  industrialized  countries 
to  join  us  in  helping  India. 

For  all  the  reasons  which  I  have  given 
briefly,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
agree  at  all  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  believe  his  argument  is  un¬ 
reasonable  and  unsound.  Everything  he 
says  in  favor  of  India  can,  to  some  de¬ 
gree,  be  said  in  favor  of  Brazil  or  Mexico 
or  Colombia  or  Venezuela  or  any  of  the 
other  countries  of  South  America  or  in 
favor  of  Greece  or  Turkey  or  certain 
other  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  trying  to  build 
up  friendship  in  the  world.  It  is  now 
helping  approximately  60  or  65  nations. 
This  part  of  the  bill  in  question  would 
single  out  only  one  nation.  Can  we  say 
that  this  would  be  creating  good  will  in 
our  relationships  with  the  others? 

Mr.  President,  even  if  we  had  not  made 
any  mess  of  things  to  date,  certainly  this 
portion  of  the  bill  would  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
tome?  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Payne  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  At  many  points  there 
are  references  to  individual  countries. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
transfer  of  military  equipment  to  Japan. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  But  there  is  no - 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
plete  my  statement,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  the  reference  to 
section  105  (b)  (3)  we  find  mention  of 
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the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam. 

We  also  find  a  specific  reference  to 
Korea,  and  also  a  reference  to  Yugoslavia. 

So  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  are  numerous  precedents  for  the 
specific  mention  of  this  particular 
country. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  India 
has  a  population  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  the  combined  populations  of  all 
the  Latin  American  countries,  and  the 
security  of  India  is  vitally  important,  to 
the  secmity  of  the  United  States.  India 
is  at  a  critical  time  in  her  development. 

I  believe  that  what  happens  to  India 
will  probably  have  a  greater  effect  on 
what  happens  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  free  world  during  the 
next  several  years  than  what  will  happen 
in  any  other  country.  Therefore,  when 
India  stands  at  the  crossroads,  I  believe 
it  is  vital  that  we  indicate  our  concern 
in  the  success  of  her  second  5-year  plan. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  state  whether  there  is  in 
the  policy  section  of  the  bill  any  men¬ 
tion  of  any  country  except  India? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  attempted  to 
indicate  the  references  to  various  in¬ 
dividual  countries. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Perhaps  somewhere  in 
the  fine  print  of  the  bill  there  may  be 
refrences  to  individual  countries,  but  not 
in  the  earlier  portions.  As  a  matter 
now  stands,  India  is  put  in  the  No.  1 
position,  in  connection  with  outlining  the 
basic  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  believe  the 
importance  assigned  to  any  particular 
countries  is  to  be  judged  by  the  portions 
of  the  bill  at  which  their  names  appeal'. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  But  this  section  out¬ 
lines  the  basis  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  other  references  to  individual  coun¬ 
tries,  to  which  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  referred,  are  minor  ref¬ 
erences  at  various  points  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  text  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
mention  assistance  to  particular  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  this  bill  we  authorizfe  it; 
that  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam, 
for  instance. 

In  the  present  Instance,  all  we  are 
dealing  with  is  an  exhortation  to  the 
leadership  of  the  other  free  countries 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  India,  at 
least  in  connection  with  her  long-range 
plans.  I  believe  that  is  important,  in 
view  of  the  present  world  situation. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  fh’esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  ,  I  yield, 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  In  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  my  attitude  toward  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether,  in 
his  judgment,  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  the  elimination  or  removal  of 
section  2  would  have  any  harmful  effect 
on  the  assistance  we  render  to  India. 
Does  the  amendment  simply  propose  to 
delete  this  specific  recommendation  with 
regard  to  India,  for  the  reasons  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  ex¬ 
plained;  or  is  it  expected  that  the 
amendment,  if  agreed  to,  will  in  any 


way  reduce  or  alter  our  actions  in  giv¬ 
ing  assistance  to  India? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  amendment  in 
no  way  would  alter  the  current  position 
of  our  country  toward  India.  The 
amendment  merely  would  strike  out  the 
placing  of  India  in  an  exalted  and  singu¬ 
lar  position.  By  means  of  my  amend¬ 
ment,  India  would  be  left  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  she  has  had  before  the  committee 
amendment  was  written. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  say 
that,  because  if  in  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
were  required  to  express  sentiments  re¬ 
garding  the  assistance  to  India,  I  might 
find  myself  in  some  disagreement  with 
him;  and  I  should  like  to  remain  in 
agreement  with  him  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  I  should  like  to  keep  the  debate  on 
a  high  plane.  I  have  some  personal 
opinions  about  aid  to  India,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that 
matter.  I  wish  to  keep  this  debate  on 
the  question  of  treating  India  in  the 
same  way  we  treat  other  coimtries. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Let  me  say  that  if 
I  were  going  to  include  a  paragraph 
with  regard  to  India,  personally  I  would 
not  include  this  paragraph  as  it  now 
stands. 

At  this  time  let  me  say — and  for  the 
moment  I  should  like  to  have  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  that  I  am  in  the  process 
of  establishing  myself  as  an  expert  on 
India,  for  once  I  spent  2  weeks  there, 
while  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was 
our  Ambassador  to  India.  If  I  had  re¬ 
mained  there  for  a  shorter  period  of 
time,  obviously  I  could  not  classify  my¬ 
self  as  an  expert  on  India;  or  if  I  had 
remained  there  a  longer  period  of  time, 
again  I  could  not  classify  myself  as  an 
expert  on  India.  I  think  my  2  weeks’ 
visit  to  India  just  about  fulfilled  the 
requirement.  [Laughter.] 

After  talking  with  scores  of  people  in 
India,  my  conviction  was  that  the  first 
5-year  plan  was  well  conceived,  well 
carried  out,  and  benefited  the  country. 

I  shall  not  develop  my  objections  to 
the  second  5-year  plan,  in  connection 
with  which  we  are  asked  to  assist  India 
to  complete  successfully  her  current  pro¬ 
gram  for  economic  development.  But 
fimdamentally  it  seeks  to  install  labor- 
saving  processes  in  a  labor-sui’plus  coun¬ 
try.  That  would  make  for  disorganiza¬ 
tion  and  for  unemployment  and  for 
disaster  in  India.  So  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  would  I  vote  for  such  a  proposal. 

What  India  needs  is  more  and  better 
food,  better  clothing,  better  shelter,  and 
better  education  for  individuals. 

The  first  5 -year  plan  was  directed  to¬ 
ward  that  objective.-  The  second  5-year 
plan  is  directed  toward  industrial  de¬ 
velopment — to  see  how  many  tons  of  steel 
can  be  manufactured  there,  to  see  how 
high  production  statistics  can  go.  It  is 
based  directly  on  the  program  of  the 
Soviet  Government  and  the  Red  Chinese 
Government. 

I  think  India  got  off  in  the  wrong 
direction  in  the  second  5-year  plan.  I 
may  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 


shire,  who  has  graciously  yielded  to  me, 
that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  we  can  render  India  which  makes 
for  better  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
education  for  the  Indian  people.  I  am 
not  sure  that  objective  can  be  attained 
through  the  5-year  plan.  In  fact,  I  am 
sure  it  cannot  be.  I  have  an  appreciation 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  India 
to'  the  free  world,  because  if  India  goes 
Communist,  Asia  v/ill  go  Communist,  and 
if  Asia  goes  Communist,  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  go  Communist.  So  I  am 
very  favorable  to  support  for  India,  but 
I  regret  the  terms  in  which  the  aid  is 
offered. 

So  I  have  two  reasons  for  ikranting 
to  get  rid  of  the  section.  One  is  the  rea¬ 
son  which  has  been  expressed,  the 
singling  out  of  India,  in  the  face  of  the 
feeling  of  the  South  American  countries, 
for  instance,  that  they  are  being  neglec¬ 
ted.  The  second  reason  is  that  it  seems 
to  me  the  section  does  not  recognize 
the  nature  of  the  support  we  can  give  to 
India  which  will  be  most  helpful  to  the 
Indian  people. 

FINANCING  OUR  COMPETITIVE  NATIONS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator.  I  yield  now  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
a  portion  of  the  provision.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  just  what  other  nations 
join  the  United  States  in  providing  sup¬ 
port  for  India  or  any  other  nation. 

Just  what  other  nations  are  assisting 
in  furnishing  this  mutual  aid  to  India? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
other  nation  on  earth  is  furnishing  aid 
to  India,  certainly  on  the  basis  on  -which 
we  are  contributing.  Perhaps  some  na¬ 
tions  have  made  loans  to  India,  but  I  am 
not  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Are  there  any  other 
nations  furnishing  aid  to  any  counti-y? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  There  may  be  some 
small  instances  of  it,  but  no  major  in¬ 
stances.  4 

Mr.  MALONE.  That  is  true  only  when 
there  are  colonials  or  satellites,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  care  to  say 
unequivocally,  because  there  may  be 
some  instances  where  other  nations  are 
furnishing  minute  aid. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  have  been  searching 
the  record  since  1947,  and  I  have  failed 
to  find  that  any  other  nation  is  furnish¬ 
ing  any  substantial  aid,  except  they  con¬ 
trol  the  markets  of  such  nation. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  a  very  able  and  thorough  Sen¬ 
ator,  and  if  he  says  the  record  so  shows, 
I  accept  his  findings. 

INDIA  WOULD  BE  FORCED  TO  SIDE  WITH  RUSSIA 

IN  WAR  BETWEEN  SOVIET  ANB  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  object  to  financing 
our  competition.  India  is  a  great  na¬ 
tion.  I,  too,  visited  India  for  a  brief 
time.  This  is  no  refiection  on  Mr. 
Nehru,  he  regulates  his  own  life;  but  my 
personal  opinion  is  that  he  is  a  Com¬ 
munist  and  does  not  even  know  it.  That 
is  the  way  he  operates.  Whenever  he 
has  to  make  a  statement,  he  is  a  neutral 
as  between  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
If  a  fight  ever  starts  between  the  two 
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countries,  he  will  be  on  Russia’s  side,  be¬ 
cause  he  will  have  to  be. 

For  5,000  years  India  has  had  tremen¬ 
dous  natural  resources.  Some  of  her 
mineral  resources  are  perhaps  greater 
than  the  United  States  has  had.  The 
standard  of  living  of  the  Indian  people 
has  not  been  materially  changed  in  that 
length  of  time. 

Now,  however,  we  have  taken  it  upon 
om-selves  to  aid  the  whole  world,  by  using 
our  money,  the  cash  of  the  taxpayers  of 
America,  and  by  dividing  the  markets  of 
the  workingmen  and  investors  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  is  our  plan  to  bring  the  500  mil¬ 
lion  people  of  India  up  to  our  standard 
of  living  in  the  next  few  years. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct. 

INDIA  DEVELOPING  IRON  MINES  WITH  UNITED 
STATES  AID  TO  CAPTURE  UNITED  STATES  FOR¬ 
EIGN  MARKETS 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  are  also  about 
600  million  Chinese.  However,  I  wish 
now  to  talk  about  India.  For  some  time 
iron  mines  operating  in  our  Western 
States  have  been  shipping  iron  ore  to 
Japan.  Recently  our  State  Department 
asked  for  about  $50  million — to  help 
India  develop  her  iron  mines,  so  India 
could  ship  iron  to  Japan  and  take  that 
market  away  from  the  Western  States  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  If  India 
could  develop  her  own  iron  mines,  com¬ 
pete  or  dominate  in  markets  formerly 
furnished  by  us  that  would  be  compe¬ 
tition;  but  we  are  financing  the  downfall 
of  our  own  investor’s  markets  in  that 
pai’ticular  area. 

UNITED  STATES  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  NEGLECTED 
TO  BOOST  INDIA’S  MANGANESE  INDUSTRY 

We  are  also  furnishing  money  to  de¬ 
velop  manganese  mines.  Through  our 
free-trade  operations,  about  810  tons  of 
manganese  come  into  this  country  each 
year.  Large-scale  mining  of  manganese 
in  this  country  could  be  easily  started, 
under  the  new  methods  of  mining.  There 
are  in  Minnesota  50  million  tons  of  10  or 
15  percent  manganese.  If  there  wei'e  a 
fixed  tariff — or  “duty,”  as  the  Consti¬ 
tution  calls  it — to  make  up  the  difference 
between  labor  costs  here  and  in  India 
we  would  be  in  the  manganese  business. 
But  instead,  under  our  free-trade  opera¬ 
tions,  we  buy  foreign  manganese  instead 
of  producing  it  ourselves. 

We  also  become  dependent  upon  the 
foreign  markets  for  a  commodity  which 
we  cannot  live  in  peace  or  fight  a  war 
without. 

FOREIGN  COMPETITION  SUBSIDIZED  BY  UNITED 
STATES  BILLIONS  TO  THROW  AMERICAN  WAGE- 
EARNERS  OUT  OF  WORK 

Latest  reports  show  there  are  more 
than  50  million  unemployed  in  this 
country.  Workers  are  fast  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  in  the  textile  industry 
in  the  New  England  States.  No  crockery 
manufacture  is  left  in  this  country  of 
any  magnitude.  The  machine-tool  in¬ 
dustry  is  going  down.  In  fact,  we  in  this 
country  cannot  manufactuie  monkey 
wrenches  in  competition  with  $2  foreign 
labor.  We  give  $4  billion  a  year  to  other 
nations  so  they  may  build  plants  to  com¬ 
pete  with  our  domestic  production. 

In  view  of  the  record,  I  heartily  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
I  think  it  is  fine  that  he  called  attention 
to  this  paragraph  in  the  bill. 


In  my  own  opinion,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  gone  a  long  way  in  24 
years  in  dividing  the  substance  of  the 
American  people — the  cash,  the  blood 
money  of  the  American  people — with 
countries  such  as  India,  and  in  also 
dividing  our  markets,  which  provide  a 
living  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada.  I  believe  his  argument  is 
sound  and  helpful. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Do  I  un¬ 
derstand  correctly  that  there  is  nowhere 
in  the  bill  a  provision  against  extending 
aid  to  India  under  the  general  funds 
available  to  the  foreign-aid  program? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What  the 
Senator  is  objecting  to  is  singling  out 
India  for  a  special  program? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Person¬ 
ally,  my  position  on  the  whole  foreign- 
aid  program  has  been  developed  through 
the  years,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  knows.  I  think  I  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  when  the  the  appropriation 
for  this  program  was  provided. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  believe  that  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  is  that  we  should  be  reducing 
the  dollar  amount  involved.  I  may  dif¬ 
fer  with  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  specific  provisions,  but  I 
think  the  general  program  should  be  re¬ 
duced  in  dollar  amount,  rather  than  ex¬ 
panded.  We  should  work  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  reduction.  At  the  present  time, 
in  view  of  the  uncertain  state  of  affairs, 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  abandoning  the  pro¬ 
gram,  or  anything  like  that.  However,  I 
think  that  starting  a  new  or  special  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  particular  country  would  be  a 
step  in  the  -  wrong  direction.  Such  a 
program  would  be  an  expansion,  or 
one  leading  to  further  complications. 
Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the  Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  briefly  with  respect  to  the 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont,  who  interrogated  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  striking  out  this 
language,  should  consider,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  consider,  very  carefully,  what 
the  effect  of  such  action  by  the  Senate 
would  be. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  put  this  section  into  the  bill 
unanimously,  as  I  recall.  The  language 
was  cosponsored  originally,  or  at  least  in 


part,  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr, 
Cooper]  and  myself.  For  good  or  for 
bad,  the  language  is  in  the  bill. 

If  this  section  of  the  bill  is  stricken, 
there  can  be  no  other  interpretation  than 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
opposed  to  having  the  United  States  as¬ 
sist  India  to  complete  Its  second  5 -year 
plan.  We  are  not  dealing  with  an  orig¬ 
inal  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  and  myself,  which 
would  give  India  such  a  special  posi¬ 
tion.  The  language  is  in  the  bill. 
Therefore,  I  think  the  fact  of  striking 
out  the  provision,  which  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  Senator’s  amendment, 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  Senate,  and  it  would  be  so 
interpreted.  There  could  be  no  other 
interpretation.  If  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  were 
agi'eed  to,  such  action  would  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  a  denial  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  meaning  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  it  being  “the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  join  with  the 
other  nations.”  it  is  “in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  not  to  join  with  other 
nations  in  providng  support  of  the  type, 
magnitude,  and  duration,  adequate  to 
assist  India.”  I  do  not  believe  there 
could  be  any  other  interpretation  of  the 
effect  of  the  Senator’s  amendment,  if  it 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  yield, 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  not  my  in¬ 
terpretation.  The  striking  out  of  this 
language  w6uld  mean  we  were  playing 
no  favorites,  and  that  India  would  be 
in  the  same  favorable  position  occupied 
by  every  other  nation  in  the  free  world 
which  we  are  helping.  In  no  way  would 
this  amendment  change  our  attitude 
toward  India  or  our  aid  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  amendment  would  leave 
every  country  on  the  same  footing.  I 
do  not  interpret  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  as  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  does. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Speaking  for  my¬ 
self,  in  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  other 
interpretation  but  the  interpretation  I 
have  given  it.  The  language  is  in  the 
bill.  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  for  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  section,  but  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  I  believe  one  must  consider  the 
decisive  nature  of  the  competition  be¬ 
tween  Communist  China,  which  has 
adopted  the  totalitarian  road  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  many  of  the  problems,  and 
India,  which  is  also  dealing  with  many 
problems.  There  is  competition  for  the 
attention,  the  support  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa.  It  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  second 
5-year  plan  of  India  be  successful. 

The  population  of  India  today  is  ap¬ 
proximately  400  million.  That  popula¬ 
tion  will  increase  to  nearly  800  million 
in  25  or  30  years.  India  faces  a  seri¬ 
ous  problem  of  increasing  its  produc¬ 
tivity.  While  the  national  income  may 
increase,  a  special  effort  must  be  made 
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to  assure  that  the  per  capita  income 
does  not  fall. 

I  believe  the  United  States  can  do 
more  than  it  has,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  loans.  I  am  especially  anxious 
to  have  the  language  serve  as  a  stimu¬ 
lation  to  Mr.  Dillon,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  administration,  to  secure 
the  support  of  other  countries — such  as 
Canada,  Western  Germany,  Japan,  and 
others — so  that  those  countries  may 
also  join  in  a  concentrated  effort  to 
assist  India  to  succeed  in  the  second  6- 
year  plan. 

We  have  already  seen  Communist  suc¬ 
cess  in  certain  communities  of  India.  If 
India  should  fail  and  if  China  should 
succeed  in  the  next  10  or  15  years,  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  Asia 
would  regard  the  totalitarian  system  as 
the  only  means  by  which  the  problems 
of  the  people  could  be  solved. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  an  ardent  patriot.  I  know  he 
is  completely  desirous  of  protecting  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
have  any  disagreement  with  him  in  that 
i-egard.  I  really  believe,  however,  we 
stand  today  much  as  we  stood  in  the 
case  of  China  in  1945.  We  must  stand 
up  to  be  counted.  What  will  happen  5 
or  10  years  from  now,  if  the  provision 
is  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  bill, 
and  if  the  word  goes  out  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  not  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  second  5 -year  plan 
of  India? 

Many  of  us  have  asked  “Why  did 
we  not  do  something  about  China  in 
1946,  when  we  had  the  chance?”  Ten 
or  15  years  from  now  we  will  be  asking, 
“Why  did  we  not  take  action  in  1958  to 
indicate  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  be  associated  with  India  in  com¬ 
pleting  this  vital  plan?” 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  pennit  me  to  do  so  for  a 
few  moments,  I  should  like  to  address 
myself  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  the  floor? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Will  the  Senator  per¬ 
mit  me  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  CASE  pf  South  Dakota.  I  desire 
to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  Ml’.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  for  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor,  and  he  has  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  reason  why  I  desire  to  speak  fol¬ 
lowing  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  that  I  sponsored  with 
the  Senator,  2  or  3  months  ago,  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  has  now  been  incorporated 
in  the  bill. 

The  Senator  has  stated  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  made  a 
choice  and  chose  to  insert  the  language 
of  the  resolution  in  the  bill  as  a  policy 
statement  of  the  Congress,  if  the  bill 


should  become  a  law.  If  Senators  will 
read  the  language,  I  think  they  will  find 
that  it  does  not  authorize  or  permit  any¬ 
thing  in  terms  of  exact  dollars  or  in 
terms  of  appropriations  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  will  address  my¬ 
self  to  that  point  in  a  few  minutes,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  the 
Senate. 

What  the  language  does  is  to  say,  as 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
stated,  that  the  economic  development 
of  the  Republic  of  India  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  democratic  values  and  institu¬ 
tions  in  India  are  important  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  for  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  world. 

The  language  further  says  “it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  join  with 
other  nations  in  providing  support  of 
the  type,  magnitude,  and  duration,  ade¬ 
quate  to  assist  India  to  complete  success¬ 
fully  its  current  program  for  economic 
development.” 

I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Flanders]  that  I  do  not  hold 
myself  out  to  be  an  expert  on  India  or 
upon  all  its  problems,  but  I  did  spend  a 
short  time  there.  I  was  in  India  15 
months.  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  I  have  not  tried  to  force  my 
views  about  India  upon  the  Senate.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  be  derelict  to  my 
responsibility,  as  one  who  has  spent  more 
time  in  India  than  anyone  else  in  this 
Chamber,  if  I  did  not  state  what  I 
thought  were  the  facts  about  India  and 
its  relationship  to  Asia. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  direct 
question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  finish,  please? 
It  will  take  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
to  attend  a  committee  meeting  at  2:30. 
If  the  Senator  will  permit,  I  should  like 
to  ask  one  question. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  contend  that  if  the  provision 
should  not  remain  in  the  bill  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration 
would  be  forbidden  to  continue  an  aid 
program  in  India? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Not  at  all.  There  are 
two  additional  purposes  of  the  section, 
which  I  shall  try  to  make  plain,  and 
which  I  think  are  important.  Before 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  leaves 
the  Chamber,  if  he  will  permit,  I  will 
state  what  I  think  those  purposes  are. 

First,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  the  executive  side  of  the  United 
States,  has  already  undertaken  his  year 
a  loan  program  with  respect  to  India. 
I  wish  to  be  very  frank  with  this  body. 
I  believe  that  if  this  resolution  remains 
in  the  bill  and  the  bill  becomes  a  law, 
it  will  give  the  people  of  India  some 
assurance  that  their  policy  has  been  well 
considered. 

Second,  it  will  put  the  Congress  on 
record  as  urging  the  administration  to 
join  with  other  countries  in  providing 
support  for  India.  These  are  two  pur¬ 
poses  which  I  think  are  outside  the  scope 
of  the  question  which  my  good  friend 
from  South  Dakota  asks.  If  I  may  pro¬ 


ceed  for  a  few  minutes,  I  shall  tell  the 
Senate  why  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
keep  this  statement  of  policy  in  the  bill. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  has  said, 
there  is  a  real  struggle  going  on  in  Asia 
today.  I  point  out  that  one-third  of  the 
people  of  tme  world  live  in  that  area. 
We  cannot  force  our  views  on  all  those 
countries.  What  I  hope  we  can  do — 
peacefully,  if  possible — is  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Certainly,  if  it  should  turn 
against  us,  we  would  be  in  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  position.  I  know,  from  my  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience,  that  that  state¬ 
ment  is  true. 

Whatever  we  may  think  about  Commu“ 
nist  China,  Communist  China  is  mak¬ 
ing  great  progress.  There  are  600  mil¬ 
lion  people  there.  They  have  received 
massive  support  and  aid  from  Soviet 
Russia.  Independent  observers  who 
have  been  there  report  that  they  are 
making  great  progress. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  any  Communist 
group  in  the  world  today  that  is  as  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  principles  of  communism  as 
are  the  Communist  leaders  of  China. 

As  everyone  knows,  they  are  an  ag¬ 
gressive  people.  We  found  that  out  in 
the  Korean  war.  They  are  a  strong  peo¬ 
ple.  I  have  been  told  that  they  consider 
themselves  superior  to  any  other  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

All  over  Southeast  Asia  we  find  what 
are  called  the  ovei’seas  Chinese.  In  many 
countries  such  as  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and  even  the 
Philippines,  they  constitute  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population.  If  those  people 
ever  believed  that  their  mother  country 
had  become  supreme  in  Asia,  my  own 
judgment  is  that  national  pride  and  all 
the  other  influences  which  bear  upon  a 
person  who  thinks  of  his  country  would 
turn  many  of  those  ovei’seas  Chinese  to 
Communist  China. 

I  know  the  doubts  which  have  been 
expressed  about  India.  I  know  the 
criticisms  which  are  made  with  respect  to 
India.  I  have  felt  many  of  those  things 
in  my  mind  and  heart  day  after  day 
during  my  sei’vice  in  India. 

I  think  the  Senate  knows  that  I  am 
not  foolish.  I  am  not  carried  away 
simply  because  I  have  been  there.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  I  have  enough 
sense  to  recognize  a  political  fact.  The 
only  other  countiy  in  Asia  that  has  any 
chance  to  stand  up  against  the  Com¬ 
munist  country  of  China  is  India.  I 
have  great  respect  for  Thailand.  I 
have  great  respect  for  Laos  and  Cam¬ 
bodia.  But  does  anyone  believe  they 
could  stand  up  against  communism? 

We  can  see  what  is  happening  in  Indo¬ 
nesia.  India  has  the  second  largest 
population  in  the  world.  She  has  a 
population  of  400  million.  She  has  good 
resources.  She  has  chosen  voluntarily, 
even  after  colonialism,  the  institution  of 
the  mother  country  of  many  of  us  in 
this  Chamber,  Great  Britain, 

India  has  a  parliamentary  system,  and 
she  follows  it.  India  has  free  ports.  I 
went  into  her  courts  and  heard  quoted 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 
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I  can  say  to  Senators  that  there  is 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  in 
India.  Can  we  make  the  same  state¬ 
ment  about  every  country  that  we  help? 
I  am  not  asking  that  we  deprive  any  of 
those  countries  of  help,  because  we  help 
them  in  behalf  of  our  own  national  in¬ 
terest.  I  believe  that  the  resolution  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  bill  is  for  our  own  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Following  the  collapse 
of  China,  with  its  600  million  people,  if 
India,  with  400  million  people,  goes 
down,  what  will  happen  in  Asia? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  moment  or  two,  let  me  say 
that,  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders],  I  can 
call  myself  a  specialist  on  India.  I 
spent  5  days  there  last  fall.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  from  Vermont  was 
there  for  2  weeks. 

I  believe  that  if  any  error  has  been 
made  in  the  manner  in  which  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  handled  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  res¬ 
olution  was  written  into  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a 
sad  mistake  if  the  Senate  should  now 
vote  to  strike  it  out.  As  the  distin- 
gmshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
stated,  I  think  such  action  would  be  mis¬ 
understood  everywhere.  It  would  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  direct  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  that  we  not  only  wish 
to  discontinue  our  aid  to  India,  but  that 
we  are  trying  to  discourage  it.  I  there¬ 
fore  sincerely  hope  that  this  provision 
will  not  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

As  I  have  said,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  in  India  for  5  days.  The  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky,  who  spent  many 
months  there,  absolutely  represents  the 
situation  in  India  as  I  found  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  future  of  the 
Par  East  will  be  determined  by  what 
happens  in  India.  We  are  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  other  countries,  but  let  us  not 
do  anything  at  this  titne  to  discourage 
the  Indian  people.  Therefore,  while  I 
v/ould  have  liked  very  much  to  have  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  prevail  originally,  I  hope  at 
this  stage  we  shall  not  take  any  action 
which  would  discourage  those  people. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  continue  for  3  or  4  minutes,  I  shall 
then  be  glad  to  yield. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  trying  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know,  and  no 
one  else  knows,  whether  India  will  re¬ 
main  democratic.  None  of  us  can  make 
any  reliable  predictions  on  that  subject. 
I  think  I  know  what  would  happen  if  it 
did  not  remain  a  free  country.  I  do  know 
that  its  opportunity  to  remain  a  free  and 
independent  counti*y  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  its  ability  to  advance  the 
living  standard  of  its  people. 

Briefly  in  response  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  he 
stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he  did  not 
believe  India  should  undertake  an  eco¬ 
nomic  development  plan.  One  trouble 
with  the  attitude  of  many  countries  in 
the  world  is  that  they  think  we  want  to 


hold  them  in  a  kind  of  colonial  position, 
as  the  producers  of  raw  products,  and 
that  no  country  except  the  western  de¬ 
mocracies  can  become  an  industrial 
country. 

The  great  urge  of  all  the  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  countries  in  Asia — and  it  is 
true  of  Africa,  I  assume,  and  also  of 
Latin  America — is  to  advance  the  living 
standards  of  their  people  and  to  achieve 
some  position  of  equality  in  the  world, 
which  they  feel  has  been  denied  to  them. 
About  the  5-year  plan  of  India  I  know 
it  is  a  reasonable  plan.  Its  purpose  is, 
first,  to  create  the  basic  industries  with 
which  to  secure  the  steel  and  power  and 
other  products,  whereby  subsidiary  in¬ 
dustries  can  be  built  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try;  second,  it  is  to  provide  employment, 
eventually,  for  a  part  of  the  teeming 
masses  of  India;  and,  third,  of  course,  it 
is  the  only  way  in  the  long  run  that 
India  can  hope  to  raise  the  living  stand¬ 
ards  of  her  people. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  With  one  more  word, 
I  shall  close.  I  do  so  on  this  note.  I 
remember  in  1947  and  1948,  when  I  was 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  previously,  we 
debated  in  those  2  years  the  Marshall 
plan.  When  we  were  debating  it  there 
was  always  a  note  of  sorrow  about  the 
fate  of  China.  There  are  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  today  who  believe  that 
if  the  United  States  had  taken  stronger 
measures,  China  might  not  have  turned 
toward  the  Communist  world.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  is  true.  I  say  I  wish 
we  had  tried,  at  least.  It  will  always 
be  on  our  consciences  that  we  perhaps 
did  not  try  hard  enough.  Twelve  years 
have  passed.  In  my  judgment — and  I 
hope  it  is  not  a  correct  judgment — China 
may  be  irrevocably  lost,  or  at  least  lost 
for  many  years.  That  loss  has  brought 
us  into  the  greatest  danger  with  which 
we  have  ever  been  confronted  in  our  his¬ 
tory. 

Here  is  a  chance  to  take  note  of  the 
situation  before  the  worst  has  happened. 
Shall  we  always  wait  until  the  worst 
has  happened,  until  we  are  in  a  time  of 
crisis,  and  then  try  to  save  a  country; 
or  shall  we  have  the  foresight  and  the 
imagination  and  the  purpose  to  look  at  a 
critical  situation,  one-  which  might  well 
affect  a  great  area  of  the  world  and  the 
millions  of  people  who  live  in  it,  and  say 
that  we  are  going  to  take  note  of  it,  are 
going  to  try  to  do  something  about  it, 
and  that  we  will  try  to  prevent  another 
tragedy  from  happening  in  the  world? 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  the  only  rea¬ 
son  I  submitted  the  amendment,  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the 
only  reason  I  spoke  for  it  on  the  floor  to¬ 
day  is  the  self-interest  of  the  United 
States. 

I  liked  the  people  of  India  when  I  was 
there.  I  think  much  more  highly  of 
them  than  some  other  Senators  do.  I 
would  be  dishonest  if  I  did  not  answer  a 
statement  which  was  made  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago,  when  someone  whispered  that 
Nehru  is  a  Communist.  I  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  with  all  the  ardor  and  honesty  which 
I  have,  that  that  is  not  true.  He  is  an 
Indian.  If  he  will  not  be  dominated  by 
us,  I  do  not  believe  he  will  be  dominated 
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by  Russia.  However,  I  speak  here  in  the 
interest  of  my  own  country.  I  have  not 
tried  to  make  a  fetish  of  India,  or  to 
make  it  my  cause  in  the  Senate.  My  first 
duty  is  to  my  country.  I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  having  had  the  opportunity 
in  India  for  a  few  months  to  see  some 
of  these  problems  developing  there,  if  I 
did  not  give  my  opinion,  I  would  not  be 
faithful  to  my  duty  and  I  would  not  be 
faithful  to  my  country.  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  that  is  the 
sole  purpose  for  which  I  submitted  the 
amendment  in  committee  and  for  which 
I  support  it  now.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
not  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  It  is  a  common  say¬ 
ing  that  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor 
change  no  votes.  This  is  one  of  those 
exceptions,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  regret  that  the  amendment  is  in  the 
bill.  I  regret  the  apparent  commitment, 
in  the  wording  of  the  amendment,  to 
some  elements  of  the  5 -year  plan  which 
I  believe  will  be  not  helpful,  but  dis¬ 
astrous.  However,  after  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  have  become 
convinced  that  it  would  be  a  greater  error 
to  delete  th^  amendment  than  it  was  to 
put  it  in.  So  I  say  the  Senator  has 
changed  one  vote. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to 
say  merely  a  word  or  two  to  congratu¬ 
late  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on  the 
fine  presentation  he  has  made.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  question.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  believing,  base’d  on  my  travels  in 
the  Indian  area  and  throughout  the  Par 
East,  that  what  that  part  of  the  world 
is  seeking  is  freedom,  independence,  and 
self-determination? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  That  is 
the  urge  of  those  people? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  asking  Senators  to  look  at  the 
world  map  and  see  where  India  is,  and 
in  suggesting  that  India  is  in  a  stra¬ 
tegically  dangerous  position  because  of 
where  she  is  located?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  is  certainly  correct. 
She  straddles  the  communications  lines 
between  the  East  and  West.  She  domi¬ 
nates  that  part  of  the  world  geographi¬ 
cally. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  suggesting  that  on  her  boundaries 
are,  on  the  one  side.  Communist  China, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Soviet  Russia? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  saying  that,  considering  that  sit¬ 
uation,  the  criticism  of  India  for  being 
neutral  is  unjustified?  Am  I  correct 
about  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  India  calls  itself  un¬ 
alined.  To  our  viewpoint,  that  is  being 
neutral  in  the  cold  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  India  has 
many  reasons  for  her  position.  I  wish 
that  India  were  in  stronger  alinement 
with  the  western  countries.  On  the  other 
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hand,  I  do  not  believe  that  she  is  under 
the  domination  of  Soviet  Russia.  Many 
people  in  our  country  and  some  in  Con¬ 
gress  do  not  like  India  because  it  will  not 
kow-tow  to  us.  That  may  be  the  rock 
upon  which  the  Soviet  challenge  in  Asia 
will  break — India’s  desire  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  pointing  out  that  Red  China  is  in 
the  process  of  being  industrialized  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  with  the  help  of  Soviet 
Russia? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  And,  by 
means  of  the  totalitarian  system.  India, 
however,  is  also  desirous  of  getting  indus¬ 
try  so  that  she  can  become  self-support¬ 
ing.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
engaging  in  testing  the  democratic  proc¬ 
ess  of  industrialization  as  against  the 
Russian  totalitarian  system,  and  we  are 
entitled  at  least  to  say  that  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  experiment  India  is  making 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  have  voted  in  full  sup¬ 
port  of  technical  assistance  to  any  nation 
to  whom  we  have  rendered  technical  as¬ 
sistance.  I  have  voted  at  all  times  for 
mutual  security.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
salvation  of  the  free  world  to  help  imder- 
privileged  countries.  I  have  been  in 
India.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  India 
must  have  assistance,  and  that  if  we  do 
not  render  it  she  will  take  technical  as¬ 
sistance  from  Russia,  or  possibly  China 
in  the  future.  Therefore  I  shall  vote  for 
the  technical  assistance  program  and  I 
shall  vote  for  mutual  security. 

We  are  not  endeavoring  to  change  1 
penny  in  the  bill.  The  question  that  dis¬ 
turbs  me  is  that  we  should  write  into 
the  bill  a  specific  nation  and  remain  si¬ 
lent  with  respect  to  the  countries  in 
South  America,  for  example,  and  remain 
silent  with  respect  to  some  of  the  other 
important  nations  of  the  world.  It  is 
that  question  which  disturbs  me.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  a  mistake  to  write  India  into 
the  bill  by  name. 

The  colloquy  on  the  floor  will  be  mis¬ 
understood  and  misinterpreted.  That 
will  be  unfortunate,  so  far  as  it  may 
lend  itself  to  being  a  propaganda  in¬ 
strument  for  the'  Russians  or  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Therefore,  I  say  again  that  I  think  the 
writing  of  the  name  of  a  single  nation 
into  this  section  was  a  mistake.  I  shall 
vote  to  strike  it,  so  that  such  mistakes 
will  not  be  compounded  in  the  future. 
But  I  shall  vote  for  every  dime  which  is 
contained  in  the  authorization  for  mu¬ 
tual  assistance,  technical  assistance,  and 
such  programs  as  will  advance  India 
and  India’s  opportunities  in  future  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  rise  to  answer  only 
one  point.  Incidently,  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  is  altogether  too 
modest  about  his  willingness  to  share 
with  us  his  great  experience  in  India.  I, 


like  other  Senators,  have  been  to  India. 
I  got  off  the  plane  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  when  he  and  his  wife  first  ar¬ 
rived  there.  They  were  greeted  with  the 
greatest  of  enthusiasm  and  attention. 
John  Cooper  is  very  highly  regarded  in 
India  by  millions  of  people  who  often  do 
not  know  of  the  American  ambassador. 
I  think  it  is  all  to  the  good  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  was  able  to  be  in 
India,  and  is  now  in  the  Senate,  willing 
to  share  his  experience  with  us. 

I  appreciate  the  comment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  upon  the  question 
why  India  was  named  in  the  bill.  I  think 
there  is  a  very  good  reason  which  has  not 
been  discussed  yet.  The  reason  is  that 
India  has  a  5-year  plan.  The  South 
American  countries  do  not. 

One  Congress  cannot  control  another 
Congress:  but  one  Congress  can,  by  ex¬ 
pressing  its  great  moral  sympathy  with 
another  state,  give  a  clear  indication  of 
such  sympathetic  backing  of  what  that 
other  state  is  trying  to  do,  so  as  to  make  a 
record  for  the  Congresses  which  will  fol¬ 
low. 

That  was  done  in  the  Marshall  plan. 
Any  of  us  who  have  had  experience  in 
these  matters  are  under  a  duty  to  share  it 
with  others  in  the  body  in  which  we 
serve.  I  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  when  the 
Marshall  plan  was  drafted.  We  faced 
exactly  the  same  problem.  What  should 
we  do  in  order  to  guarantee  4  years  of 
support,  when  one  Congress  cannot  bind 
another?  We  cannot  do  anything.  We 
cannot  make  a  guaranty:  we  cannot 
make  such  a  provision  in  a  bill.  But  we 
can  express  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  what  another  nation  is  facing.  We 
can  let  that  nation  feel  that  the  United 
States,  through  its  Congress,  expresses 
its  sympathetic  understanding,  and,  that 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  if  things 
continue  on  pretty  much  an  even  keel, 
they  will  continue  to  get  the  backing  of 
this  great  Nation.  The  reason  we  refer 
to  India  is  because  this  is  right  now 
where  we  are  being  asked  for  the  answer 
due  to  India’s  serious  financial  problem. 

Congress  wrote  exactly  that  kind  of 
provision  into  the  original  Marshall  plan 
legislation,  as  anyone  can  see  who  will 
read  the  original  appropriation  section 
which,  together  with  Representative 
VoRYs  and  other  Members  of  the  House, 
I  had  the  honor  to  help  in  drafting. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Betoges],  who  is  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  Senators  and  for 
whom  I  have  great  personal  affection  has 
done  a  great  service  in  asking  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment.  This 
proposal  should  have  been  considered 
separately  as  a  resolution.  But  we  will 
vote  yea  or  nay,  and  we  will  do  a  great 
service  if  we  carry  the  day  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  provision  as  it  stands  in  the  bill, 
because  the  United  States  Senate  will  be 
saying  to  the  people  of  India,  “We  un¬ 
derstand  you  have  a  5-year  plan.  We 
cannot  give  you  a  guaranty  that  you 
will  be  backed  up  on  this  plan  year  by 
year,  the  next  Congress  may  not  do  so. 
But,  at  least,  you  will  have  the  knowledge 
that  we  think  you  are  on  the  right  track 
about  it.” 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  living  in  a 
vacuum.  We  are  confronted  with  bmm- 


ing  competition  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  doing  a  terrific  job 
in  Communist  China,  not  in  terms  of  $225 
million,  but  in  terms  of  2  and  3  times 
that.  The  Soviet  Union  has  much  less 
production  than  we  have,  but  evbryone 
is  watching  across  that  border  between 
India  and  Communist  China.  Are  we 
adult  enough  and  wise  enough  to  meet 
competition  when  we  see  it?  Or  shall  we 
let  ourselves  be  led  away  by  other  con¬ 
siderations  which  are  not  germane  to  the 
burning  issue  of  survival? 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  taken  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  to 
share  with  us  his  knowledge.  I  share 
with  him  his  substantive  reason  for  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  bill  the  provision  refer¬ 
ring  to  India. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  this  statement  in  the  bill 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
was  a  serious  mistake.  I  think  it  was 
a  serious  mistake  from  the  standpoint 
of  foreign  policy.  It  proposes,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  Congress  make  a  pledge  to 
one  nation.  But  when  we  make  a  pledge 
of  assistance  to  one  nation,  other  na¬ 
tions  will  rise  up  and  ask,  “Why  does  the 
United  States  abstain  from  making  a 
like  pledge  for  our  benefit”? 

If  we  are  to  make  a  pledge  to  India, 
why  not  make  a  pledge  to  Iran,  Iraq, 
Venezuela,  Argentina,  or  others  of  the 
multitude  of  other  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  earth?  The  pledge  to  India  will 
arouse  antagonism  against  the  United 
States  by  other  nations. 

We  have  seen  in  the  reaction  to  the 
visit  of  the  ViCe  President  of  the  United 
States  to  South  America  some  of  the 
antagonism  which  the  United  States 
builds  up  for  itself  by  anting  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  som^  bf  the  nations 
outside  the  Iron  Curtaip  to  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  partial  to  other  na¬ 
tions  rather  than  to  them.  So  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  policy  alone,  this 
provision  should  not  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill. 

Then,  I  think  the  provision  is  imfor- 
’tunate  because,  in  effect,  it  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  at  least 
two  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Article  I,  section  1,  of 
the  Constitution  provides  as  follows: 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall 
he  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives. 

Regardless  of  the  intent  of  those  pro¬ 
posing  it,  the  pledge  is  certainly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  tie  the  hands  of  Congress  for 
at  leqst  5  years  in  the  future.  If  the 
pledge  is  not  stricken  from  the  mutual- 
security  bill,  it  will  be  asserted  in  Con¬ 
gress  during  next  year  and  the  following 
4  years  that  we  have  already  made  the 
promise  that  we  will  continue  to  assist 
one  nation  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers,  regardless  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  or  wishes  of  the  American  taxpayers 
or  their  representatives  in  Congress  dur¬ 
ing  those  years. 

The  provision  is  clearly  calculated  to 
tie  the  hands  of  Congress  for  5  years,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  article  I,  section 
1  of  the  Constitution  contemplates  that 
every  Congress  shall  have  free  and  full 
legislative  powers,  and  shall  not  be  im- 
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peded  in  their  exercise  by  previous  Con¬ 
gresses. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  this  pledge  is,  in  effect,  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
section  2  of  article  II  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  the  President  “shall 
have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties.” 

Mr.  President,  if  this  pledge  to  India 
is  incorporated  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  it  will  be  construed  by  the  people 
of  India  and  by  the  Government  of  India 
as  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  India.  Actual  or  apparent 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  should  not  be  made 
by  any  kind  of  back-door  method. 

If  it  is  advisable  to  make  an  agreement 
with  India  to  endure  for  5  years  or  any 
other  period,  the  agreement  should  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  after  being  nego¬ 
tiated  by  the  President.  By  so  doing,  we 
shall  observe  both  the  spirit  and  the  let¬ 
ter  of  our  Constitution. 

Let  me  summai'ize.  First,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  dealings  wit^  other 
nations,  this  proposed  pledge  is  unwise, 
in  that  it  goes  to  only  one  nation,  and 
ignores  all  other  nations  which  may 
stand  with  the  free  world  or  which  may 
be  neutral  in  the  cold  war  between  the 
free  world  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  For  that 
reason,  this  provision  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated. 

It  should  also  be  eliminated  because 
it  is  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  tie 
the  hands  of  future  Congresses. 

It  should  also  be  stricken  out  as  a 
colorable  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  an  agreement  with  a  for¬ 
eign  nation.  To  be  sure,  I  recognize 
that,  legally,  it  would  not  be  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  foreign  nation;  but  it 
would  be  construed  by  that  nation  as 
being  an  agreement  with  it,  and  in  that 
way  it  would  be  a  back-door  entrance 
to  an  agreement  with  a  foreign  nation, 
in  violation  of  article  II,  section  2,  of 
the  Constitution, 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  the 
points  he  has  made  in  regard  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Certainly  this  provision  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  people  of  India, 
and  certainly  it  would  be  represented  by 
our  State  Department  to  future  Con¬ 
gresses,  as  a  moral  commitment. 

Why  establish  a  precedent,  as  was  sug¬ 
gested  last  night  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 

Furthermore,  I  have  not  heard  any 
Senator  mention  one  of  the  countries 
that  has  proven  vitally  effective  as  our 
friend  and  has  stood  with  us  while  the 
going  was  rough.  While  India  has  taken 
a  position  of  neutralism,  Pakistan  has 
stood  with  us.  Although  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  apply  to  India  are  similar 
to  those  which  apply  to  Pakistan,  this 
provision  refers  only  to  India. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  referred 
to  India  as  being  close  to  Pakistan  and 
on  the  “underbelly”  of  Russia.  But  I 


point  out  that  so  is  Pakistan.  The  fric¬ 
tion  between  India  and  Pakistan  has  been 
terrific,  and  those  countries  are  engaged 
in  an  international  dispute  which  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  That  dispute 
involves  Kashmir,  and  may  result  at  any 
moment  in  a  declaration  of  war  between 
those  two  countries. 

What  do  Senators  think  our  ti'ue 
friends  in  Pakistan — who  have  stood 
with  us  in  the  United  Nations,  while 
India  has  taken  the  other  side — would 
think  if  the  United  States  were  to  say 
that  India,  Pakistan’s  neighbor,  India, 
which  has  murdered  great  numbers  of 
the  people  of  Pakistan,  so  many  that 
the  valleys  ran  red  with  blood,  was  now 
to  be  singled  out  by  the  United  States 
for  favorable  treatment  of  this  sort. 
Are  Senators  no  longer  able  to  reason? 
What  would  be  the  position  of  Pakistan 
if  this  provision  were  to  remain  in  the 
bill? 

I  am  glad  the  debate  has  been  on  a 
high  level.  If  Senators  wish  to  discuss 
the  facts,  we  shall  discuss  them,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  the  position 
he  has  taken. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  Pakistan  is  one  of  the 
nations  I  have  in  mind  when  I  say 
that  this  provision  is  more  likely  to 
lose  us  friends,  rather  than  to  win  us 
friends.  Pakistan  might  well  ask  why 
Congress  is  not  sufficiently  interested  in 
her  welfare  to  make  such  a  pledge  to 
her. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  what  occurs  in  India  as  well 
as  in  what  occurs  in  other  countries 
that  are  struggling  to  establish  within 
their  borders  a  democratic  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  with 
India  because  of  the  382  million  people 
who  live  there,  and  because,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  of  the  strategic  location  of 
India,  which  lies  between  China  and 
Russia.  Certainly,  if  India  should  go  in¬ 
to  the  Soviet  orbit,  she  would  inevitably 
be  followed  there  by  many  of  the  other 
coimtries  of  Asia,  many  of  which  also 
have  very  large  populations. 

I  would  much  prefer  that  this  provi¬ 
sion  not  be  included  in  the  bill  as  it  is 
written.  As  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  pointed  out,  it  would  not 
stand  as  a  firm  commitment  to  India, 
even  though  probably  it  would  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  many  of  the  people  of  India, 
as  well  as  by  the  people  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  as  being  a  firm  commitment  to 
India. 

So  I  would  have  preferred  not  to  have 
had  this  provision  as  it  is  written  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill,  because  conceivably 
it  could  give  offense  to  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  not  mentioned;  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  should  mention  only 
one  counti'y  by  name,  when  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  help  all  the  countries  that  are 
undertaking  to  establish  democratic 
forms  of  government. 

However,  the  provision  has  now  been 
included;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  deleted  today.  It  can  be  considered 
in  the  conference,  where  it  will  be  wide 
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open  to  change  or  modification,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  House  version  of  the  bill 
does  not  contain  a  comparable  provi¬ 
sion.  When  the  provision  goes  to  con¬ 
ference,  it  can  be  rewritten  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convey  our  moral  support  of 
India  and  other  countries,  without  giv¬ 
ing  offense  to  others.  'The  provision 
can  also  be  rewritten  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  carry  an  implied  commitment  to  help 
with  the  India  5 -year  plan  or  any  other 
plan.  Such  a  commitment  should  not 
be  implied,  because  we  know  we  cannot 
commit  ourselves  for  more  than  2  years 
at  a  time. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  delete 
the  provision  at  this  time,  for  its  dele¬ 
tion  in  itself  would  be  misinterpreted  by 
the  people  for  whom  we  are,  by  this 
means,  expressing  moral  support.  ' 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  now  in  a  par¬ 
ticularly  bad  spot  in  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter,  because  when  the  provision  goes  to 
conference — where  it  will  go,  and  where 
the  field  will  be  wide  open — the  conferees 
will  be  able  to  develop  language  to  con¬ 
vey  our  moral  support  to  the  people  of 
countries  that  are  seeking  to  set  up 
democratic  governments,  without  offend¬ 
ing  others,  as  I  fear  the  amendment  in 
its  present  form  might  do. 

PIVK-TEAR  TTNITED  STATES  PLAN  TO  DESTROY  OUR 

ECONOMY  AS  CONTRASTED  WITH  INDIA-RUSSIA 

5 -YEAR  PLAN 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  with 
further  reference  to  India’s  5-year  plan 
I  rise  to  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  has  a  5-year  plan,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President,  which  will 
come  before  the  Senate  in  due  time  and 
be  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Our  5 -year  plan  differs  somewhat,  it 
is  true,  from  India’s  5-year  plan,  in  that 
the  bill  which  now  is  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  will  '  be  debated 
and  voted  on  there  next  week,  provides 
that  there  shall  be  extended  for  5  years 
an  act  under  which  a  complete  division 
of  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
with  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
has  proceeded  for  the  past  24  years. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  extending  this 
free  trade,  is  not  to  build  or  to  improve 
the  United  States;  instead,  it  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  United  States  through  division 
of  our  markets. 

INDIA  REINED  BY  COLONIAL  FREE  TRADE - NEW 

PROTECTIVE  SYSTEM  WILL  STRENGTHEN  HER 

MORE  THAN  UNITED  STATES  AID  BILLIONS 

Mr.  President,  India’s  5 -year  plan  is 
to  build  India’s  economy,  and  I  heartily 
approve  of  it.  Our  5-year  plan  is  to 
divide  our  economy.  In  fact,  India 
should  have  had  that  5-year  plan  many 
years  ago.  After  all,  India  is  5,000  years 
old,  and  has  tremendous  resources. 
But,  during  the  century  and  a  half  she 
was  the  colonial  pawn  of  European 
powers  and  forced  to  accept- free  trade, 
these  resources  lay  stagnant  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  of  India 
deteriorated  until  she  is  now  one  of  the 
most  poverty  stricken  nations  in  the 
world.  She  is  now  trying  to  regain  her 
economic  feet.  She  has  adopted  a 
strongly  protective  tariff  and  I  am  sure 
that  will  expedite  her  recovery  more 
than  all  the  millions  or  billions  we  could 
give  her. 
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As  a  matter  of  record  we  are  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  bent  upon  dividing 
our  markets  and  the  taxpayers  cash  with 
the  nations  of  the  world.  We  are  the 
only  “free  trade”  nation.  Eveiy  other 
nation  is  bending  every  effort  to  get  a 
piece  of  our  market  while  protecting 
their  own  with  tariffs,  quotas,  import 
and  exchange  permits,  and  most  of  them 
manipulate  the  value  of  their  money  in 
terms  of  the  dollar  for  trade  advantage 
to  complete  the  job. 

UNITED  STATES  5-YEAR  PLAN  WOULD  DIVIDE  HOME 
MARKET  WITH  WORLD  IN  CONTRAST  TO  THAT 
OF  RUSSIA 

Russia  has  a  5 -year  plan,  but  it  is  not  a 
plan  for  the  division  of  Russian  markets. 
Ours  is  a  plan  for  the  division  of  our 
markets  with  the  36  nations  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  which  include  India;  and  the 
representatives  of  those  nations  sit  in 
Geneva  with  the  right  to  continue  to 
lower  the  tariffs  or  duties  on  our 
products. 

At  the  same  time  they  lower  some  of 
theirs,  but  the  gimmick  is  that  in  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
there  is  a  provision  that  no  nation  has 
to  keep  its  part  of  the  trade  agreement 
so  long  as  it  can  prove  it  is  short  of  dollar 
balance  payments.  All  the  countries  will 
be  able  to  prove  that  they  are  short  of 
dollar  balances  until  our  wealth  and 
markets  are  divided  equally  among  them 
and  we  are  all  living  alike. 

tTNCONSTITimONAL  POWER  OP  PRESIDENT  TO  FIX 
TARIFFS  WOULD  BE  EXTENDED  UNDER  PENDING 
UNITED  STATES  6-YEAR  PLAN 

Under  the  pending  5-year  United 
States  plan,  there  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  1934  transfer  to  the  President  of 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  fix  the  duties,  imposts,  and  ex¬ 
cises,  which  we  call  tariffs,  and  will  allow 
the  President  to  continue  further  to 
lower  or  reduce  tariffs. 

For  150  years  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted.  Congress  determined  the 
tariffs  and  these  tariffs  were  imposed  to 
equal  the  difference  between  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  in  this  country  and  in  com¬ 
peting  countries.  When  Congress  abdi¬ 
cated  its  authority  over  the  Nation’s 
economy  in  1934  to  the  President  that 
principle  was  discontinued  and  another 
substituted.  Mr.  Dulles,  Secretary  of 
State,  has  testified  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  under  my  questioning,  that 
the  President  can  trade  a  part  or  all  of 
any  industry  to  a  foreign  nation  if  he 
believes  it  will  further  his  foreign  policy. 

FIVE-YEAR  PLANS  OP  OTHER  NATIONS  IS  TO  BUILD 
THEMSELVES  UP - OURS  TO  TEAR  US  DOWN 

That  is  the  objective  of  our  5 -year 
plan.  The  5-year  plans  of  other  nations 
are  to  build  up  those  nations.  We  all 
have  our  6-year  plans.  Ours  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  United  States  of  America  and 
increase  the  number  on  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  practiced  in  India  is  a  socialistic 
form  of  government.  In  preface,  I  point 
out  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  in 
the  final  objectives  of  a  Socialist  govern¬ 
ment,  a  Fascist  government,  and  a  Com¬ 
munist  government.  The  common  objec¬ 
tive  is  government  control  of  everything 


and  the  individual  owning  nothing. 
That  is  ti'ue  in  India. 

COMMUNISTS  AND  SOCIALISTS  USE  DIFFERENT 
METHODS  TO  ACHIEVE  SAME  OBJECTIVE 

I  have  a  definition  for  the  difference 
between  a  Communist  and  a  Socialist. 
A  Communist  is  one  who  will  shoot  you  to 
bring  about  his  form  of  government.  A 
Socialist  is  one  who  would  have  his  gov¬ 
ernment  spend  itself  into  socialism. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing  in  the  United 
States  of  America  today. 

I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  my  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Cooper,  from  Kentucky. 
While  I  was  off  the  floor  I  understand  he 
made  a  remark  that  what  I  said  about 
the  government  of  India  was  imtrue — 
that  is,  I  said  that  Nehru  is  a  Commu¬ 
nist  and  does  not  even  know  it.  Nehru’s 
objectives  are  government  control — such 
is  far  from  our  objectives.  We  talk  about 
a  democratic  form  of  government. 

WE  HAVE  A  REPUBLICAN  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

AND  IT  IS  SO  STATED  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION, 

ARTICLE  IV  SECTION  4 

I  want  to  remind  you,  Mr.  President, 
we  do  not  have  a  democratic  form  of 
government;  according  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  we  have  a  republican  representative 
form  of  government.  Today  we  evade 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  that  is  an  obsolete  document, 
according  to  most  of  our  liberals.  There 
is  no  question  that  what  the  Senate  is 
about  to  do  today  is  unconstitutional — 
that  is,  take  the  blood  money  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  distribute  it  widely  all  over  the 
world  to  build  competing  processing 
plants  and  mines. 

CONSTITUTION  SPECIFICALLY  SEPARATED  POWERS 
BETWEEN  LEGISLATIVE  AND  EXECUTIVE  BRANCHES 

There  is  no  question  that  Congress 
evades  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  when  it  transfers  its  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  regulate  foreign  trade  under  ar¬ 
ticle  I,  section  8,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  We  might  as  well  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  Congress  the  President’s  au¬ 
thority  and  his  responsibility  to  make 
treaties,  and  to  fix  the  foreign  policy. 
The  Constitution,  in  setting  up  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  powers,  pointedly  reserves  the 
regulation  of  foreign  trade  and  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  duties,  imposts,  and  excises 
to  the  legislative  branch,  and  states  that 
the  executive  branch  shall  make  the 
foreign  policy.  The  Constitution  does 
not  say  “may  be”;  it  says  the  Congress 
“shall”  regulate  foreign  trade,  in  ar¬ 
ticle  I,  section  8.  Article  II,  section  2, 
provides  that  the  exceptive  branch 
“shall”  fix  the  foreign  policy. 

What  does  the  Congress  do?  In  1934 
Congress  tied  the  two  functions  together 
in  the  executive  branch,  when  they  had 
been  pointedly  separated  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  written  by  George  Washington, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  other 
Founding  Fathers  of  our  country  who  for 
50  years  had  been  pushed  around  by 
dictators,  queens,  and  kings.  These  pa¬ 
triots  were  adamant  in  determining  to 
provide  that  in  this  country  that  should 
never  happen  to  Americans  again. 

In  1934  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  combined  the  two  functions  in  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act.  If  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  extend  that  act  comes  to  the 


Senate,  the  Senate  will  have  to  debate 
it  at  considerable  length. 

I  hope  the  proposal  will  not  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  the  House 
returns  it  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  House  and  it  will  never 
come  before  this  body.  But  if  the  pro¬ 
posal  does  come  to  the  Senate,  we  will 
have  to  debate  whether  or  not  the  au¬ 
thority  to  regulate  foreign  trade  and  the 
national  economy  of  this  country  shall  or 
shall  not  be  left  to  the  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Congress,  or  whether  the 
24-year  plan — started  in  1934 — shall  be 
continued  for  another  5  years;  our  5- 
year  plan  to  divide  the  markets  of  this 
Nation  among  the  low-wage  nations  of 
the  world. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  COMMITS  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  seems  we  always  have 
commitments.  We  are  afraid  a  certain 
nation  will  not  like  us  unless  we  are 
willing  to  divide  with  them  the  money 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  markets.  We  are 
afraid  such  a  country  will  think  we  are 
opposed  to  it  unless  we  divide  our  hard 
earned  cash  and  markets  with  them.  It 
is  blackmail. 

I  remember  1948,  1949,  and  1950.  It 
was  not  the  start  of  the  giveaway,  but 
it  was  the  first  bold  attempt,  which  was 
successful,  to  continue  to  divide  our 
markets  and  cash  with  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  peacetime. 

NINETY  PERCENT  OF  PEOPLE  OPPOSE  DIVISION  OP 

THEIR  WEALTH  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS, 

SENATOR  IS  CONVINCED 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  90  percent  of 
the  American  people  are  opposed  to  the 
division  of  their  wealth  and  markets 
with  the  nations’ of  the  world,  which  will 
put  them  on  the  streets  and  destroy 
American  industry  and  business;  but, 
there  is  .a  sound  barrier  on  the  Potomac 
River.  No  public  sentiment  breaks  the 
sovmd  barrier.  If  an^ne  stays  here  60 
or  90  days,  he  thinks  that  what  is  said 
in  Washington  represents  public  senti¬ 
ment.  When  this  session  is  over  and  we 
go  home,  I  fear  that  they  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  real  public  sentiment. 

The  worldwide  giveaway  program  which 
we  all  are  now  being  asked  td  continue 
was  first  called  thd  Marshall  plan.  That 
name  was  dropped  not  long  after  it  be¬ 
gan  its  operations  and  since  then  it  has 
been  carried  on  under  3  or  4  different 
names.  The  name  of  the  plan  was 
changed  every  year,  just  to  hide  from 
the  public  what  was  being  done.  The 
public  does  not  know  what  is  being 
done,  and,  of  course.  Congress  does  not 
know  what  is  being  done  with  the  money, 
because  the  officials  in  charge  of  spend-' 
ing  it  will  not  tell. 

Always  prior  to  the  appropriation  each 
year  the  State  Department  promised  $50 
million  here,  $150  million  someplace  else, 
and  finally  the  total  amounted  to  about 
$4  billion  per  year  for  5  years.  The  argu¬ 
ment  was  made  in  1948,  1949,  and  1950, 
that  it  would  show  bad  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  if  it  did  not  make  the 
appropriation  in  accordance  with  those 
conunitments;  that  it  would  be  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  if  it  failed  to  keep  those  State  De¬ 
partment  promises  and  any  future  prom- 
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ises  its  one-worlders  might  choose  to 
make.  . 

SENATOR  IN  1947  WARNED  GIVEAWAY  PLAN  ONCB 
STARTED  WOULD  BE  MADE  PERPETUAL 

In  1947  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  if  we  started  a  division  of  the 
wealth  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  become  permanent. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISM 

In  1957  Mr.  Dulles  testified  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  under  my  question¬ 
ing,  that  the  division  of  our  wealth  must 
become  permanent.  That  is  what  he 
said.  Mr.  President,  this  is  international 
socialism  at  its  worst. 

I  do  not  blame  India  or  any  other 
country  if  it  wants  a  Fascist  government 
or  a  Socialist  government;  but  we  are 
joining  in  an  international  Socialist  gov¬ 
ernment  whereby  there  will  be  a  perma¬ 
nent  annual  .division  of  the  wealth  and 
moneys  of  the  United  States  of  America 
with  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  has  everything  in  the  pot. 
The  foreign  nations  nothing.  The  pro¬ 
vision  in  General  Argeement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  that  other  countries  do  not 
have  to  keep  their  part  of  the  agreement 
as  long  as  they  are  short  of  dollar  bal¬ 
ances,  exempts  them  entirely  since  they 
will  be  short  of  dollar  balance  until  we 
have  divided  our  wealth  and  our  mar¬ 
kets  evenly  among  them. 

WEALTH  OF  UNITED  STATES  BEING  DIVIDED  BT 
3  7 -NATION  GATT 

We  are  1  member  of  the  37  nations 
belonging  to  GATT. 

When  our  markets  and  wealth  is  di¬ 
vided  equally  among  them,  we  shall  be 
living  as  they  are,  instead  of  as  the  do- 
gooders  say,  having  them  live  as  we  do. 

There  are  2  Vi  billion  people  in  the 
world,  and  the  division  of  the  wealth  of 
170  million  people  is  not  going  to  raise 
the  average  very  much;  but  it  will  de¬ 
stroy  our  workingmen’s  jobs  and  our 
investors’  investments. 

The  wealth  we  have  is  hard  work. 
Nations,  some  of  which  have  more  nat¬ 
ural  resources  than  we  have,  have  never 
changed  their  standard  of  living  in  2,000 
years  of  recorded  history. 

We  sent  $70  billion — and  this  appro¬ 
priation  will  make  it  about  $75  billion 
since  World  War  II — to  foreign  nations 
to  buy  the  goods  which  are  in  surplus 
from  American  factories  and  to  build  up 
dollar  balances  ahead  for  which  they 
can  demand  our  gold. 

The  American  system  for  a  century 
and  a  half  was  to  equalize  the  wages 
and  costs  of  doing  business  with  a  duty 
or  tariff — and  conduct  profitable  trade. 
Under  that  system  Americans  competed 
for  American  markets  on  an  even  basis 
with  foreign  countries. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  talk  that  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act  must  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  some  manner,  by  simply 
amending  it.  We  cannot  satisfactorily 
amend  something  that  is  against  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
power  at  present — an  imconstitutional 
power — under  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  still  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
36  foreign  competitive  nations  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  if  the  Trade  Act  is  extended. 


EXPIRATION  OP  TRADE  ACT  WOULD  PUT  NATION 

BACK  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  INDEPENDENCE  AND 

RECOVERY 

What  we  can  do  is  let  the  law  expire 
on  the  30th  of  this  month.  When  it 
expires  2  months’  notice  to  the  nations 
a  party  to  the  multilateral  trade  agree¬ 
ment  and  6  months’  notice  to  the  na¬ 
tions  a  party  to  the  bilateral  trade 
agreement,  made  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  all  products  revert  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  an  agent  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Tariff  Commission  will  then 
adjust  the  duty  or  tariff  on  each  prod¬ 
uct  in  accordance  with  section  336  of 
the  1930  tariff  law. 

That  act  says  in  exact  language  that 
the  Tariff  Commission  shall  investigate 
the  difference  in  cost  of  producing  an 
article  in  this  country  as  compared  to 
the  cost  of  producing  that  or  a  like 
article  in  the  chief  competing  foreign 
nation,  and  recommend  the  difference 
as  the  tariff. 

The  Tariff  Commission  could  do  that 
every  day,  every  year,  or  every  5  years — 
adjust  the  tariff  so  that  it  represents 
the  difference  between  the  effective 
wages  and^  the  costs  of  doing^  business 
here  and  in  the  chief  competing  nation 
with  respect  to  each  product. 

When  those  people  had  raised  their 
living  standard  to  a  height  the  same  as 
such  nations  raise  their  living  standards 
the  duty  or  tariff  would  be  reduced  ac¬ 
cordingly — and  when  they  are  living  on 
our  approximate  living  standard  we 
would  automatically  have  free  trade. 
Everybody  is  in  favor  of  free  trade  on 
that  basis. 

PURPOSE  OP  FOREIGN  AID  IS  TO  FINANCE  CHEAP 
LABOR  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 

What  is  is  proposed  we  do  by  this 
pending  foreign-aid  bill?  It  is  proposed 
that  we  continue  to  build  competitive 
plants  and  mines  in  foreign  coimtries, 
using  cheap  labor  to  operate  them,  so 
that  these  countries  may  send  their 
cheap  labor  products  to  America  imder 
our  virtual  “free  trade.’’  The  difference 
represents  the  profit. 

We  have  6  million  imemployed,  and 
have  not  yet  realized  why.  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  a  commitment  now  that  by  elec¬ 
tion  time  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  will  know  why  we  have  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  34, 
line  1,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (c)  thereof  and 
adding  the  following:  “and  In  their  efforts 
to  complete  their  programs  of  economic 
development.’’ 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  direct  my  attention  very 
particularly  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

If  any  damage  ensues  from  the  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  Senate  floor  this  afternoon, 
and  if  there  are  any  reverberations  in 
India,  that  damage  has  been  done  al¬ 
ready.  I  can  say  that  some  of  the  debate 
will  be  headlined  in  the  latest  editions  of 
the  newspapers  in  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  elsewhere  in  India. 

I  recall,  when  I  was  in  India  last,  I 
had  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  give  India  a  quota  of 
100  under  the  Immigration  Act.  Before 
I  reached  India,  that  fact  had  been  head¬ 
lined,  and  it  was  reheadlined  during  the 
time  I  was  in  India  in  the  various  areas 
conferring  with  the  people. 

If  there  is  any  disposition  to  believe 
some  damage  has  been  done — and  it  may 
have  been  done — I  think  it  ought  to  be 
repaired. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  a 
declaration  of  policy,  but  not  to  single 
out  any  one  country,  which  might  invoke 
hostility  on  the  part  of  some  other 
country. 

When  we  wrote  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  the  introductory  statement 
and  declaration  of  policy  were  so  broad 
that  I  thought  they  were  adequate  for 
nearly  every  purpose  I  could  think  of. 
Section  2,  which  is  proposed  to  be 
amended,  provides  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing  certain 
things,  “declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue,  as  long  as  such 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  persists, 
to  make  available  to  free  nations  and 
peoples,  upon  request,  assistance  of  such 
nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
United  States  deems  aiivisable,  compati¬ 
ble  with  its  own  stability,  strength,  and 
other  obligations,  and  may  be  needed 
and  effectively  used  by  such  free  nations 
and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their 
freedom.’’ 

That  was  sufficient.  I  know  of  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  introductory  declaration  of 
policy  should  ever  have  to  be  amended, 
but  if  there  is  some  disposition  to  believe 
there  was  no  accent  on  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  of  course  that  matter  can  be 
written  into  the  policy.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  I  have  suggested  to  the 
Bridges  amendment  simply  strikes  out 
the  the  reference  to  India  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Bridges  amendment  and 
amends  the  original  policy  statement  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  by  add¬ 
ing  the  words,  “and  in  their  efforts  to 
complete  their  programs  of  economic  de¬ 
velopment.” 

That  language  singles  out  no  country. 
It  puts  the  accent,  I  think,  where  it  be¬ 
longs.  It  preserves  the  hedge;  namely, 
that  our  action  can  be  only  within  the 
limitations  of  our  resources,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  there  is  not  not  an  open 
commitment. 

I  think  we  would  be  in  a  distressing 
position  if,  sometime  between  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  our  work  on  this  bill  and  be¬ 
fore  we  get  around  to  making  appropri¬ 
ations  to  implement  it,  we  should  decide 
that  while  we  might  be  asked  for  a  given 
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amount  we  did  not  feel  we  could  appro¬ 
priate  that  amount.  In  that  situation 
we  would  incur  some  real  hostility  The 
Appropriations  Committee,  after  long 
hearings,  with  testimony  from  military 
and  economic  experts,  may  decide  that 
an  amount  adequate  to  implement  a  pro¬ 
gram  is,  in  its  judgment,  much  smaller 
than  the  estimate  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try.  In  that  event  the  real  headache  will 
begin. 

I  hope  we  can  In  part  ameliorate  the 
damage  by  accepting  the  Bridges  amend¬ 
ment  and  adding  the  language  suggested 
by  me,  which  I  think  is  sufiBcient,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  policy  statement  under 
which  we  have  operated  since  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954  was  enacted. 

I  earnestly  hope  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  will  accept  the  language  I 
have  proposed,  because  in  my  opinion  it 
is  adequate.  It  includes  all  countries.  It 
protects  our  own  resources.  It  brings 
about  a  proper  gearing  between  the  leg¬ 
islative  function  and  the  appropriations 
function.  It  puts  the  emphasis  on  what¬ 
ever  current  economic  programs  may  be 
underway. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  would  accept  the 
amendment.  I  am  trying  to  keep  our 
action  on  a  level  which  apparently  has 
not  penetrated  in  some  places.  I  want 
to  keep  it  on  a  high  level. 

I  do  not  want  to  slap  the  face  of  any 
of  the  65  free  nations  of  the  world  which 
think  it  is  important,  even  if  some  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  think  so. 

I  do  not  want  to  slap  any  South  Ameri¬ 
can  country  in  the  face,  nor  do  I  want 
any  country  to  feel  slighted.  We  can 
continue  to  pour  out  aid  to  India,  as  we 
have  in  the  past. 

I  have  available  about  20  pages  of  in¬ 
sults  which  India  has  offered  to  our 
country,  which  I  could  recite,  but  that 
would  simply  stir  up  more  trouble  and 
animosity.  I  have  kept  still  about  that. 

I  have  a  list  of  all  the  financial  help 
which  has  been  given — all  the  loans  and 
all  the  grants — which  amount  to  a  sum 
lai’ge  enough  to  buy  several  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  I  have  been  trying  to 
keep  all  those  things  to  one  side,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  showing  of  disciimina- 
tion  against  any  country.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  made  a  very 
notable  contribution  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  am  happy  to  accept  his  suggestion. 
I  think  he  has  rendered  a  great  public 
service. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire. 

Let  me  add  that  yesterday  there  were 
before  the  Senate  5  amendments  which 
particularized  and  pointed  out  5  specific 
countries.  I  thought  that  would  be  an 
unwise  course.  I  thought  it  was  entirely 
imprudent  for  the  Senate  to  finger  a  cer¬ 
tain  country  and  make  it  the  object  of 
the  discipline  of  this  Government.  I  am 
glad  the  Senate  subscribed  to  that  view. 

To  be  logical,  I  think  the  Senate 
should  accept  the  amendment  as  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  amended,  because  it  would 
preserve  the  whole  area  of  economic 
assistance  within  the  limits  of  our  re¬ 
sources,  and  yet  it  would  not  single  out 
one  country,  with  the  result  of  inviting 
the  hostility  of  neighboring  countries. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  touched  a 


very  vital  chord.  The  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  is  our  sphere  of  influence.  The 
Western  Hemisphere  has  one-third  of 
the  land  area  of  the  world,  and  350  mil¬ 
lion  people,  with  room  for  one  billion, 
without  crowding  anyone.  But  we  are 
reaching  out  into  Asia  and  Europe,  and 
trying  to  control  the  markets  of  the 
world,  while  losing  the  markets  in  South 
America. 

There  are  no  more  Communists  in 
South  America  than  there  are  in  some  of 
our  towns  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  there.  I  believe  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Illinois  has  been  there. 
They  are  wonderful  people.  They  are 
progressing  as  fast  as  they  can. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  divide  our  wealth 
with  them.  The  need  is  to  see  that  other 
people  let  them  alone.  -  Let  us  get  back 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  spread  it  out 
into  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic,  if 
necessary.  In  the  words  of  General  Le- 
May  and  General  Twining,  if  any  nation 
comes  into  that  sphere  to  estabhsh  its 
form  of  government,  politically,  econom¬ 
ically,  or  militarily,  it  will  disturb  our 
peace  and  security.  We  should  simply 
say  that  if  any  nation  does  so,  we  will 
destroy  its  war-making  capacity  at  home. 
Then  there  will  not  be  a  war  for  50  years. 
But  we  cannot  run  the  world.  Two  na¬ 
tions  have  tried  it,  and  there  are  only  a 
few  paragraphs  in  history  with  regard 
to  them.  We  are  entering  the  greatest 
trade  war  for  all  time.  For  2,000  years 
there  have  been  trade  wars.  We  had 
better  begin  to  gage  our  own  strength 
before  20  million  people  are  thrown  out 
on  the  street  because  of  the  5-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  24-year  plan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  resume  my  seat  I  should  like  to  read  all 
of  subparagraph  (3)  of  section  2  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  my  amendment. 
The  last  subparagraph  of  section  2  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  would  read 
as  follows; 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  act  shall  be  administered  so 
as  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  self-government  or  independence 
under  circumstances  which  will  enable  them 
to  assume  an  equal  station  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  and  to  fulfill  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  self-government  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  in  their  efforts  to  complete 
their  programs  of  economic  development. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  rise  to  comment  upon  either  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  or  the  suggestion  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  However,  I 
do  feel  constrained  to  comment  in  some 
way  on  this  debate.  I  shall  do  so  in  two 
sentences. 

In  the  19th  century  there  was  a  group 
of  poets,  artists,  and  whatnot,  called 
the  Pre-Raphaelites.  One  of  them  was 
a  man  named  William  Morris.  He  came 
forth  with  a  line  which  I  think  might 
be  pertinent  to  the  subject  we  are  dis¬ 
cussing.  It  was: 

The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

I  think  that  has  something  to  do  with 
this  debate. 

The  only  other  thing  I  wish  to  say  is 
that  I  am  very  proud  today  to  be  a  Ken¬ 
tuckian. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  thank  my  old  and  dear  friend 


and  colleague.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  frofh  Illinois  what 
the  effect  of  his  amendment  would  be. 
As  I  understand,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  to  strike 
section  2. 

The  effect,  then,  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  woul4  be  to 
substitute  his  amendment  for  section  2 
(d).  I  understand  that  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  to  strike  section  2. 
The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  be  a  substitute  for  section 
2  (d) ,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  other  provi¬ 
sions  in  his  amendment,  striking  out 
certain  other  sections  and  subsections. 
My  amendment  would  do  nothing  more 
than  add  one  sentence  at  the  end  of 
section  2  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  Would  it  be  to  strike  sec¬ 
tion  2  (d)  from  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  The  language 
of  the  committee  would  be  stricken,  and 
the  suggested  language  would  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  section  2  of  the  1954  act. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Then,  as  I  understand, 
the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  that  of 
the  amendment  of  the  -  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Definitely  so.  It 
would  strike  the  committee"  language. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  wish  some  member  of  the 
committee  were  present.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  wrote  this  lan¬ 
guage  into  the  bill,  and  some  member 
of  the  committee  ought  to  be  present 
to  take  a  position  upon  it. 

Inasmuch  as  no  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  present,  because  I  offered  the 
original  resolution  together  with  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Ml’.  Kennedy],  I  shall  state  my  position 
again. 

I  recognize  the  question  which  has 
been  raised  with  respect  to  singling  out 
a  certain  country,  and  also  the  effect 
such  action  could  have  upon  the  feelings 
and  attitudes  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Ml’.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  wonder  if  the  rea¬ 
son  why  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  are  not  present  is, 
perhaps,  that  they  are  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassed  by  their  action  in  singling  out 
one -nation  and  slapping  the,  face  of  65 
other  free  nations  of  the  world.  Is  not 
that  a  possible  answer? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Inasmuch  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  incorporated  the  resolution  in 
the  bill,  I  hardly  think  that  that  would 
be  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  He  is  now 
in  a  meeting  in  which  a  bill  is  being 
marked  up.  I  myself  should  be  there, 
because  I  am  a  member  of  the  full 
committee. 

Inasmuch  as  I  offered  the  resolution 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  I  think  I  should 
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address  myself  tx)  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  strike  section  2  (d)  on  page  34  of 
the  bill.  I  have  listened  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  since  I 
spoke  a  few  minutes  ago.  A  constitu¬ 
tional  ai-gument  has  been  made.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  agree  that  a  number  of  bills  are 
passed  by  Congress  which  contain  obli¬ 
gations  that  extend  over  a  year.  That 
is  true  of  the  Public  Roads  program. 
It  is  true  even  of  the  pending  bill.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  the  authorization 
for  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  last  year 
extended  cei^tain  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  2  years.  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  that.  From  the  standpoint 
of  constitutionality,  if  the  provisions  we 
are  considering  is  unconstitutional,  then 
all  the  other  similar  provisions  are  un¬ 
constitutional.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  was  done  in  connection  with  the 
Marshall  plan.  It  was  argued  then  that 
it  was  unconstitutional.  I  suppose  it  is 
legally  and  constitutionally  correct  to 
say  that  by  an  authorization  or  resolu¬ 
tion  we  cannot  bind  a  succeeding  Con¬ 
gress.  However,  if  we  adopt  such  an 
authorization  or  resolution,  an  obliga¬ 
tion  attaches  to  give  it  some  account.  I 
would  not  deny  that. 

What  effect  does  this  have  upon  other 
countries?  It  is  true  that,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  certain  Communist  countries, 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  is  available  to 
all  countries,  providing  they  make  cer¬ 
tain  obligations.  We  know  what  those 
obligations  are.  There  are  certain  ob¬ 
ligations  under  the  Battle  Act  to  which 
they  must  agree.  I  assume  there  are 
some  countries  which  would  not  like  it. 
They  would  think  that  perhaps  they, 
too,  should  be  singled  out.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  had  great  sympathy  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  Latin  America.  It  is  one  of  the 
large  areas  of  the  world  which  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  United  States. 
I  come  back  to  the  point  I  made  in  my 
talk  previously,  that  I  place  value  on 
this  provision  of  the  bill  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  particular  situation  in 
the  part  of  the  world  where  India  is 
located  to  which  we  can  give  account 
now. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  says  he 
has  great  regard  and  respect  and  love  for 
Latin  America.  Yet  he  is,  in  effect,  by 
his  action  and  by  his  words,  slapping 
those  countries  in  the  face.  I  cannot 
understand  that  situation.  We  have  been 
in  the  position  of  giving  aid  to  India. 
Why  single  India  out  and  then  take  a 
crack  at  all  the  other  nations  which  have 
been  our  good  friends?  As  the  Senator 
well  knows,  they  have  stood  in  our  corner 
much  more  ably  and  much  more  thor¬ 
oughly  and  much  more  effectively  than 
has  India.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  that 
point  again,  but  I  suggest  it  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  adds  something  to 
his  argument  which  I  cannot  accept. 

He  says  it  is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  other 
countries.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  slap. 
I  should  say  that  there  are  peculiar  fac¬ 


tors  involved  in  the  situation  which  make 
it  of  great  importance.  Unlike  many 
other  countries,  India  is  now  engaged 
upon  an  economic  program,  which  is 
based  on  certain  assumptions  and  has 
certain  purposes.  They  believe  that  if 
they  are  able  to  meet  its  objectives,  they 
will  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they 
will  be  able  to  provide  the  base  for  cer¬ 
tain  industries,  which,  in  turn,  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  pursue  further  development. 
That  is  the  plan. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  provision 
in  the  bill  is  based  upon  our  own  political 
self-interest,  which  I  discussed  a  few 
minutes  ago.  It  favors  our  own  political 
self-interest. 

Comparing,  again,  the  situation  of 
India  today  and  the  situation  in  China 
after  the  Second  World  War,  I  would  say 
that,  after  1947,  we  did  very  little  for 
China,  but  there  is  much  greater  possi¬ 
bility  that  India  will  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  its  independence,  and  thereby  be  a 
stabilizing  force  in  that  area  of  the  world, 
than  was  the  case  with  respect  to  China 
in  1947. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  accept  either  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
or  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  In  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
we  might  as  well  accept  outright  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  so  far  as  the  practical  effect 
would  be  of  cutting  India  out  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  do  not  believe  the  provision  in 
the  bill  makes  any  commitment  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  other 
than  to  express  the  interest  of  Congress 
that  India  succeed  in  its  second  5-year 
plan. 

When  we  consider  that  40  percent  of 
all  the  people  who  live  in  the  under¬ 
developed  world,  which  has  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
discussion  during  the  past  5  years,  live 
in  India,  we  realize  how  important  and 
vital  and  unusual  is  the  case  of  India. 

Therefore,  as  I  said  earlier,  we  stand 
in  the  same  position  in  which  we  stood 
in  relation  to  China  in  1945,  when  we 
could  have  done  things  which  would 
have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  present 
position  of  China.  In  1958  India  simi¬ 
larly  hangs  in  the  balance.  It  is  vitally 
important  that  the  United  States  indi¬ 
cate  its  interest  not  only  to  the  Indians, 
but  also  to  other  people  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world  who  are  not  pull¬ 
ing  their  weight,  that  we  are  willing  to 
make  loans — not  grants — to  help  India 
succeed  in  its  plan. 

When  we  realize  that  in  25  years  the 
population  of  India  will  be  800  million, 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  or  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  on 
India,  which  is  in  competition  with 
China  in  seeing  who  can  best  supply 
necessities  to  its  people,  would  be  to  have 
the  word  go  out  to  the  people  of  Asia 
that  the  United  States  Senate  does  not 
feel  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  the  second  5-year  plan  of 
India  shall  succeed. 


Perhaps  the  amendment  should  not 
have  been  added  in  committee,  but  the 
fact  is  that  it  is  in  the  bill ;  and  the  effect 
of  deleting  it  would  be  to  negate  the 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  in  its  expression  of  interest.  It 
would  be  a  tremendous  mistake  to  strike 
it  out.  Perhaps  the  committee  should 
not  have  adopted  it,  and  perhaps  the 
committee  should  have  adopted  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois.  For  good  or  bad,  the  amendment  is 
now  in  the  bill,  and  the  people  of  India 
know  about  it,  and  the  people  of  Asia 
know  about  it.  If  we  delete  it,  they  will 
know  about  it,  too,  and  no  explanation 
we  can  make  will  heal  the  wound. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  join  in  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  order  to  preserve  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  section  of  the  bill,  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  should 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  listen  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  on  any  subject,  and  particu¬ 
larly  so  when  we  deal  with  the  question 
of  our  relations  with  India.  He  served 
as  the  Ambassador  of  our  country  to 
India,  and  served  with  very  high  distinc¬ 
tion.  I  understand  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  or  the  substitute  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  were  adopted,  and 
there  were  deleted  from  the  bill  that  part 
which  deals  specifically  with  India  and 
mentions  India  alone,  this  country  would 
have  the  same  authority  and  the  same 
right  to  be  of  friendly  aid  to  India  as  it 
would  to  any  other  friendly  country  of 
the  world.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  so  far  as  mutual 
security  aid  is  concerned.  I  made  the 
point  earlier  in  the  day  that  I  believe  the 
provision  would  have  the  further  effect, 
first,  of  saying  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  other  nations  should  join 
with  us;  second,  I  believe  it  would — and 
I  say  this  honestly — give  support  to  what 
I  believe  is  a  decision — and  I  want  this 
understood — of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  in  the  persons  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  interpolate  to  say  that  neither  of 
them  has  said  so  to  me,  but  I  believe 
that  a  decision  has  been  made  to  give 
all  help  possible  to  India  in  connection 
with  the  achievement  of  its  second  5-year 
plan.  I  say  honestly  that  I  think  if  this 
provision  is  adopted,  it  will  strengthen 
India  in  that  resolution. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  join  with  the 
Senator  in  his  great  admiration  for 
India.  I  admire  the  progress  India  has 
made  and  is  making.  But  the  Senator’s 
own  statement  makes  me  feel  that  we 
may  be  singling  out  one  nation  over  other- 
nations  which  we  may  want  to  help. 

Is  this  not  a  precedent,  and  is  it  not 
one  which  will  allow  Senators  who  have 
a  particular  feeling  for  countries  which 
they  think  need  help  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  include  in  the  mutual -security  bill 
provisions  for  special  help  for  those 
countries?  Does  not  this  provision  es- 
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tablish  that  kind  of  precedent?  Does  it 
not  set  up  that  very  goal  toward  which 
others  may  travel  in  selecting  other 
countries  for  special  treatment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  say  frankly  that  it 
is  certainly  some  kind  of  precedent.  I 
do  not  deny  that  at  all.  I  should  like 
to  respond  to  one  statement  the  Sen¬ 
ator  made,  so  that  it  will  not  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  He  said  that  perhaps  Senators 
who  have  interests  in  certain  countries 
might  be  induced  to  come  forward  and 
plead  for  those  countries. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  mean  by  “in¬ 
terests”  the  feeling  that  a  particular 
country  might  be  in  need  of  special  help 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  countries,  and 
that  the  United  States  Government 
would  be  asked  to  give  special  help  to 
some  other  particular  countries.  That 
was  the  interest  of  which  I  spoke. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  never  know  all  the 
reasons  which  actuate  men’s  actions; 
but  I  have  been  as  careful  as  I  could  be, 
at  least  in  my  consideration  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  to  base  this  issue  upon  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  self-interest  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  future. 

I  have  tried  to  draw  a  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  situation  in  India  and  the 
situation  in  China.  In  my  time  in  India, 
I  did  not  like  everything  I  saw  there  in 
the  relations  between  India  and  the 
United  States.  Many  times  when  I  was 
there  I  felt  frustrated  and  angry  about 
various  things  which  happened.  But 
even  though  I  left,  I  think  I  could  look 
beyond  that  and  see  the  influence  of  that 
country  in  the  future  and  its  effect  upon 
the  well  being  and  security  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  be 
honest  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  believe  the 
people  of  India  to  be  good  people,  people 
of  real  intellectual  quality  and  character, 
despite  all  the  statements  which  are 
made  about  them. 

India  is  a  country  which,  I  believe,  is 
striving  better  than  any  other  country 
in  Asia,  except  perhaps  our  fiaends  in 
the  Philippines,  toward  democracy — or 
republicanism;  I  Like  that  old  constitu¬ 
tional  phrase. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB..  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  his  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  people  of  India  and  their 
magnificent  contributions  to  literature 
and  culture.  With  him,  I  applaud  their 
efforts  in  the  movement  forward  in  the 
modern  world. 

The  question  is  simply  a  matter  of 
whether  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  to  single  out  one  country,  and 
set  a  precedent  of  expressing  in  our  laws 
a  particular  interest  in  one  country. 

I  understand  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  have  served 
with  him  for  many  years  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  have  known  him  longer  than  these 
years  of  service  together.  He  is  moti¬ 
vated  by  what  he  believes  is  best  for  our 
country,  and  he  is  advocating  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  takes  because  he  believes  it  is 
the  best  for  the  United  States. 

I  differ  more  upon  the  basis  that,  if 
I  do  have  a  difference  with  him  on  this 
subject,  we  in  the  Senate  may  be  set¬ 
ting  a  precedent  which  would  be  invit¬ 
ing  to  others  who  may  feel  that  some 
special  thought  should  be  given  to  this, 


that,  or  the  other  country  when  we  are 
writing  bills  now  or  in  the  future;  or 
which  will  turn  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  one  coun¬ 
try  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  or  may  be 
making  a  preferential  selection  of  one 
country  against  others  with  whom  we 
are  on  friendly  terms. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  one  prob¬ 
lem  which  confronts  us  in  passing  upon 
the  amendments  which  are  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  A  question  has  been 
raised  in  the  Senate  today  about  com¬ 
munism  in  India,  and  whether  Nehru 
is  a  Communist.  I  do  not  remember 
how  the  question  was  raised,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said 
that  he  did  not  think  Nehru  was  a 
Communist. 

Does  the  Senator  recall,  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  India,  making  an  address  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  February  22  of 
that  year?  I  remember  particularly 
what  he  said  about  that  subject; 
namely,  that  the  most  difficult  domestic 
political  issue  which  faced  Nehru  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week  was  the 
battle  with  communism  in  India,  and 
with  the  Communist  Party  and  Com¬ 
munist  supporters  in  India. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  stated 
that  Nehru  took  an  adamant,  vigorous 
stand  against  communism  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  India,  and  did  so 
openly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator’s 
statement  at  that  time,  when  he  was 
then  our  Ambassador  to  India,  was  the 
best  proof  we  could  possibly  have  of 
Nehru’s  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  basic 
political  philosophy  of  communism. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
would  comment  on  what  I  have  just 
said,  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  suppose  everyone 
who  has  been  to  India  tries  to  describe 
Nehru.  But  the  Senator  from  Connec¬ 
ticut  has  asked  me  my  opinion  as  to 
Nehru's  political  beliefs. 

Nehru’s  education  was  a  Western  edu¬ 
cation.  Certainly  it  was  an  education 
which  carried  on  the  traditions  of  West¬ 
ern  liberty,  freedom,  and  democracy. 

I  know  that  in  India  itself  the  largest 
minority  party  is  the  Communist  Party, 
and  Nehru  is  the  head  of  the  Congress 
Party. 

The  Congress  Party  and  the  Prime 
Minister  in  India,  have  made  a  tremen¬ 
dous  fight  internally  against  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  although  it  is  a  legal  party. 

I  do  not  know  about  all  of  Nehru’s  po¬ 
litical  views.  I  assume  that  having  been 
educated  in  England  and  having  fought 
for  the  freedom  of  India  at  the  time 
when  the  encouragement  came  from  the 
Labour  Party,  his  political  views  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  Labour  Party,  which 
are  socialist  views.  But  I  know  this,  if  I 
know  anything:  He  is  not  a  Communist. 

I  do  not  even  like  to  discuss  that  ques¬ 
tion  here.  But  if  I  were  asked,  I  would 
stake  my  judgment  and  belief  on  that 
fact. 

I  shall  state  several  reasons  for  it. 
First,  the  thing  that  is  most  repugnant 


to  him  is  the  use  of  violence  or  force, 
which  are  instruments  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party. 

Second,  I  know  that  as  the  leader  of 
India,  he  is  doing  all  he  can  to  see  to 
it  that  India’s  economic  revolution  goes 
forward  by  voluntary  means,  not  by  to¬ 
talitarian  means.  There  is  no  element 
of  force  or  coercion  in  the  economic  life 
or  the  economic  plans  of  India. 

Third,  with  regard  to  the  political  life 
in  India,  again  I  know,  as  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  that,  for  a  newly  independent 
country,  and  one  which  has  only  about 
80  million  literate  persons,  there  is  a 
great  appreciation  of  democratic  values 
there. 

For  instance,  I  remember  that  one  day 
there  was  introduced  in  the  Indian  Par¬ 
liament  a  bill  which  would  have  seriously 
restricted  freedom  of  religious  worship. 
It  was  one  of  the  bills  which  seemingly 
were  not  very  important;  but  the  effect 
of  that  bill  would  have  been  to  restrict 
religious  worship.  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Nehru  flew  back  from  a  city  1,500  or  2,000 
miles  away,  to  go  on  the  floor  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Parliament  that  day  and  fight  that 
measure,  which  would  have  restricted 
freedom  of  worship. 

One  does  not  always  hear  about  such 
things,  I  realize. 

I  remember  that  I  was  there  on  May 
Day,  when  the  Communists  organized 
their  usual  parade  and  program.  Mr. 
Nehru  had  his  own  meeting  in  a  public 
park,  with  200,000  or  300,000  persons  in 
attendance;  and  at  the  meeting  he  de¬ 
nounced  the  violent  and  authoritarian 
means  the  Communists  use. 

I  believe  I  have  some  judgment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  matters.  I  may  say  that 
I  come  from  a  small  town  in  the  hill 
section  of  Kentucky.  My  ancestors  have 
lived  there  since  1790;  the  first  one  who 
settled  there  was  a  Revolutionary  War 
soldier.  The  United  States  has  never 
engaged  in  a  war  in  which  some  of  the 
members  of  my  family  have  not  fought 
for  our  country.  If  it  is  possible  to  find 
a  person  who  has  less  liking  for  Com¬ 
munists  than  I  have,  I  do  not  know  where 
such  a  person  could  possibly  be  found. 

It  is  true  that  Senators  may  disagree 
with  regard  to  the  means  of  meeting  or 
combating  communism.  Frankly,  I  think 
one  of  the  ways  is  to  see  whether  we  can 
seek  to  alter  peacefully  the  balance  of 
world  power.  The  means  we  are  consid¬ 
ering  now  might  be  a  means  of  altering 
world  power  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  believe  he 
has  made  a  wonderful  presentation  of  his 
views,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  support 
him  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  points  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in  the 
course  of  his  debate  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  have  been  interesting,  in¬ 
deed,  in  bringing  out  the  fact  that  today 
the  Government  of  India  is  a  bulwark 
against  communism. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  was  the  entire  point 
I  wished  to  raise. 
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Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  so  understood. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  fi'om  Connecticut  about  a  point 
which  has  given  me  some  concern.  Other 
countries  which  are  friendly  to  the 
United  States  are  also  standing  up 
against  communism.  In  that  case,  why 
should  we  write  into  one  of  our  laws 
a  provision  for  the  giving  of  special  con¬ 
sideration  to  only  one  of  those  countries? 
Why  should  not  we  give  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  authpr- 
ity — as  is  done  by  means  of  the  pending 
bill — to  be  helpful  to,  and  to  give  aid  to, 
all  friendly  countries  and  to  create  a 
bulwark  against  the  spread  of  commu¬ 
nism?  Is  it  proper  to  set  a  precedent 
by  selecting  only  one  of  them — India,  in 
this  case?  I  question  it.  I  doubt  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  select  any  particu¬ 
lar  country  from  all  those  who  stand  up 
in  the  fight  against  communism.  This  is 
the  point  just  now  in  this  discussion  that 
is  giving  me  concern  as  it  gives  others, 
I  gather,  from  the  discussion  we  have 
heard  today. 

I  doubt  that  we  should  set  a  precedent 
which  would  permit  persons  to  believe 
that  one  particular  country  or  another 
was,  in  our  opinion,  doing  a  great  job  in 
standing  up  against  communism,  and 
should  be  singled  out  as  against  the 
others.  That  is  the  point  I  would  make. 

Yes,  let  us  help  India ;  let  us  give  India 
high  consideration;  let  us  stand  by 
India  as  our  friend. 

But  let  us  also  stand  with  the  other 
friendly  countries,  to  the  exclusion  of 
none  of  them. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  about  this  point;  and 
other  Senators  have  expressed  the  same 
concern. 

But  I  believe  there  are  two  answ'ers. 
The  first  is — as  has  been  stated  here  this 
afternoon  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) — that  to¬ 
day  India  is  outstanding  in  the  world, 
both  because  of  her  position  in  the  Far 
East;  and  also  because  we  recognize  that 
India  is  the  largest  untaken  prize  that 
exists  today  in  the  worl^,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  doing  their  utmost  to  make 
India  their  prize.  That  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons — because  India  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  most  important  nations  in  the 
world.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the 
giving  of  special  consideration  to  India, 
in  connecUon  with  this  bill,  can  be 
justified. 

Second,  we  are  going  to  be  judged  by 
the  people  of  the  other  countries  on  the 
basis  of  our  actions  with  respect  to  them 
and  our  relations  with  them.  I  simply  do 
not  agree  with  the  position  which  has 
been  taken  here  by  some  of  my  respected 
colleagues,  namely,  that  this  provision 
is  a  slap  in  the  face  of  any  country. 
I  do  not  think  the  provision  will  be  so 
regarded. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  our  friends  will  look  upon 
this  provision  as  a  very  astute  move  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
they  will  thus  consider  this  provision  of 
the  bill,  which  represents  a  gesture  of 
friendship  toward  the  people  of  India. 


So  I  do  not  share  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  although  I 
certainly  concede  that  it  is  sincerely  held, 
just  as  I  know  the  concern  of  other  Sen¬ 
ators  is  sincerely  held,  as  has  been  so 
well  expressed  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  language  of 
the  committee  bill  and  report  which  deals 
with  this  matter,  and  also  to  associate 
myself  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mi-. 
Kennedy],  and  other  Senators  who  have 
supported  the  language  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

It  is  known  that  the  language  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  proposed  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]. 

The  interest  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  in  this  matter  was 
well-known  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  was  commented  on  there 
during  our  discussion  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may  have  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  I  recall  that,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  I  had  the 
honor  of  representing  the  Senate  at  the 
British  Commonwealth  Inter-Parlia¬ 
mentary  Conference  at  New  Delhi  last 
December.  It  was  not  an  Indian  con¬ 
ference  simply  because  it  was  held  in 
New  Delhi.  It  was  a  conference  of  the 
Parliaments  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  save  and  except  the  United 
States,  whose  delegation  was  there  as 
an  invited  guest. 

The  delegation  has  filed  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  the  form  of  a  Senate  document, 
a  report  we  made  on  our  return,  setting 
forth  our  observations,  findings,  and  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  most  unfortunate 
mistake  if  we  struck  from  the  bill  the 
language  which  this  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  to  eliminate  on  page  34,  starting 
with  line  4. 

I  submit  that  statement,  and  wish  to 
support  it  with  some  observations.  One 
could  not  witness  what  we  saw  at  the 
conference  without  recognizing  the  fact 
that  India  will  be  of  terrific  importance, 
in  the  100  years  ahead,  in  connection 
with  developments  in  both  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  will  agree  with 
me,  I  think,  when  I  say  although  we  dis¬ 
agreed  with  some  of  the  positions  and 
points  of  view  taken  by  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  of  India,  who  participated  with  us 
in  the  2-day  debate  on  foreign  policy 
and  national  defense,  there  was  no  doubt 
where  the  majority  of  the  delegates  from 
Asia  and  Africa  stood.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowing  the  leadership  of  Nehru. 

We  need  to  recognize  the  power  and 
influence  of  his  leadership.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky ;  Nehru 
has  evidenced  time  and  time  again  that 
he  is  not  a  Communist.  I  sat  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  houses  of  the  India 
Parliament  when  Mr.  Nehru  was  called 
upon  by  those  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  debate  Indian  foreign  policy.  I 
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listened  to  him.  at  great  length,  take  on 
in  debate  the  Communists  in  both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  houses  of  the  Indian 
Parliament.  In  those  speeches  will  be 
found  a  clear  indication  that  Nehru  does 
not  believe  in  the  despotic  and  police 
state  policies  of  either  the  Communists  or 
any  other  totalitarian  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  making  a  very  definite  state¬ 
ment,  but  I  think  he  will  have  to  temper 
that  statement  somewhat  by  admitting 
that  at  times  Mr.  Nehru  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  India  have  taken  a  position  fa¬ 
vorable  to  communism,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Nehru  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  so-called  neutrality  which  we 
often  consider  to  be  favorable  to  Russia, 
and  for  which  we  have  criticized  him. 
Nevertheless  because  he  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  is  not  in  agreement  with  ours 
does  not  make  him  a  Communist.  Nor 
does  it  put  him  in  such  a  position  that 
we  ought  not,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  give 
India  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  kind 
of  economic  program  contained  in  its  sec¬ 
ond  5 -year  plan. 

Let  me  point  out  that  here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  us  to  export  the  economic  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  of  American  capitalism. 
That  is  the  field  in  which  we  are  going 
to  beat  Russia.  We  must  beat  Russia, 
in  the  100  years  ahead,  on  the  economic 
front  if  freedom  is  to  survive  in  the  world. 
Russia’s  enslavement  of  economic  choice 
of  the  individual  that  always  is  found  in 
a  Communist  state  cannot  compete  in 
India  or  anywhere  else  with  our  system  of 
economic  fi'eedom  of  choice  for  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

There  is  our  opportunity.  Why 
should  we  throw  away  the  chance  to 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  India  that 
we  are  in  favor  of  helping  them  in  their 
second  5-year  plan  and  in  favor  of  help¬ 
ing  them  develop  economic  freedom  of 
choice? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Has  not  the  United 
States  demonstrated  its  friendship  to 
India  time  after  time,  year  after  year, 
pouring  out  the  money  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  this  country,  in  spite  of  re¬ 
buffs  and  constant  siding  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  their  positions?  We  have 
overlooked  that  and  have  continued  to 
be  generous  and  fair,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  made  loans, 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  more  loans  and 
fewer  grants.  If  the  Senator  has 
scanned  my  individual  views  which  I 
have  filed  with  the  report,  he  knows  one 
of  the  criticisms  I  have  been  making  is 
that  we  have  not  been  lending  enough, 
but  granting^  too  much.  We  have  a 
grant  program  that  is  over  85  percent  of 
all  foreign  aid,  as  a  rough  figure,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  program  of  15  percent  in 
loans.  I  would  reverse  that  ratio.  I 
would  have  a  ratio  of  at  least  75  percent 
loans  and  25  percent  grants.  But  that 
is  for  the  future.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
irrelevant  to  the  issue  now  before  us. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate, 
through  the  policy  contained  in  this  bill, 
that  we  want  to  aid  and  support  India 
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in  its  development  of  economic  freedom 
through  the  second  5 -year  plan.  It 
seems  to  me  we  must  do  so  if  we  are  to 
win  the  fight  for  freedom  in  India  and 
Asia  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  not  the  Sena¬ 
tor  feel  equally  that  way  about  60  or  70 
other  countries? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  those  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  Senator  not 
think  the  provision  in  the  bill  I  am  seek¬ 
ing  to  have  taken  out  would  be  a  slap  in 
the  face  of  the  other  countries? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No.  Specifically,  I  think 
India  at  the  present  time  is  the  crux 
of  developments  in  Asia  and  Africa.  As 
India  goes,  I  think  Asia  and  Africa  will 
go  in  the  next  10  to  20  years.  The 
other  countries  to  which  the  Senator 
referred  are  likely  to  go  the  way  India 
goes.  If  Russia  thinks  India  is  that 
important,  and  she  does  think  so,  does 
the  Senator  suppose  she  is  going  to  be 
mute  and  motionless  about  India?  Does 
the  Senator  suppose  Russia  is  going  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  silence  and  inaction 
toward  this  great  problem  of  economic 
growth  that  faces  Asia  and  Africa?  I 
think  this  is  the  time  to  establish  in  the 
bill,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  we  intend 
to  do  what  we  can  to  help  the  Indian 
people  and  the  Indian  Government  come 
over  to  the  side  of  economic  freedom  so 
they  can  have  political  freedom.  The 
Senator  has  heard  me  say  before,  but  I 
think  it  needs  to  be  reiterated  again  and 
again,  that  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  about 
political  freedom  unless  we  provide  for 
economic  freedom.  Our  struggle  in  Asia 
and  Africa  in  the  decades  ahead  will  be 
to  bring  about  economic  freedom  of 
choice,  which  makes  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  benefits  of  a  capitalistic  so¬ 
ciety.  What  we  are  saying,  in  essence, 
is,  “We  are  going  to  help  you  develop 
the  kind  of  economic  system  that  we 
know  from  glorious  experience  provides 
freedom  of  choice  for  an  individual.” 
That  is  what  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  I  have  been 
discussing,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  explain  why  he  said  the 
United  States  would  join  with  other 
countries  to  do  this.  What  other  coun¬ 
tries  will  join  in  making  loans  and 
grants  to  India? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  one  of  the 
very  disappointing,  negative  observa¬ 
tions  I  made  in  India — and  I  made  quite 
a  few — was  that  wherever  I  went  I  heard 
about  the  loans  made  by  West  Germany 
and  Russia  for  the  building  of  two  steel 
mills.  Those  loans  had  grasped  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Indian  people  someway, 
somehow,  and  they  could  see  the  results 
in  concrete  form.  The  Indian  people 
thought  it  a  magnificent  gesture  of 
friendship  on  the  part  of  West  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia. 

I  said  to  the  people  In  place  after 
place  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  pointed  out,  “Ai’e  you 
aware  of  the  millions  of  dollars  which 
the  United  States  has  poured  into  India 


for  development?”  They  were  not.  They 
were  not  aware  of  that. 

That  is  the  reason  why.  In  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  I  have  been 
urging  for  some  time  that  we  make 
loans  for  specific  projects  on  the  basis 
of  a  line  of  credit  approach,  so  that  the 
money  will  be  drawn  upon  as  the  project 
goes  up  and  we  will  not  just  put  the 
money  into  the  pockets  of  any  politician 
of  any  foreign  country.  If  we  will  attach 
our  financial  assistance  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  specific  projects  we  will  have 
better  success  in  getting  the  people  in 
those  countries  to  understand  the  aid  we 
are  really  giving  them  and  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  capitalism  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaging. 

That  is  my  approach,  but  it  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  saying  to  India,  in 
the  language  of  this  bill,  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy  we  intend  to  do  what  we  can, 
within  the  limitation  set  up — and  the 
language  of  the  bill  is  very  carefully 
drawn — to  assist  India  in  this  kind  of 
economic  approach. 

My  next  generalization  from  my  ob¬ 
servations  in  India  is  that  the  problem  is 
a  stomach  problem — or  an  economic 
problem,  if  one  wants  to  use  a  more  polite 
term.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  Indian 
problem  in  the  decades  ahead  on  the 
economic  front,  as  well  as  on  the  political 
front.  We  have  to  help  develop  the  eco¬ 
nomic  productive  power  of  India  for 
Indians,  if  we  are  to  win  the  fight  for 
freedom  in  India.  That  is  the  general 
premise  on  which  I  have  approached  the 
problem  in  India,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mi\  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

.  Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  have  gotten  in  more  trouble  in  the  past 
48  hours  than  at  any  time  in  my  career. 
I  voted  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  yesterday  on  an  amendment,  and  nov; 
I  find  myself  aligned  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  am  in  very  bad  shape 
at  home. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  with  the 
association. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  Nehru  is  just 
about  as  phoney  as  a  $3  bill.  I  disagree 
with  him  entirely  on  many  things,  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  knows  I  do.  I 
also  disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  on  most  things. 

One  thing  is  clear,  which  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  pointed  out.  As  India 
goes,  so  go  the  uncommitted  one  billion 
people.  The  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  and  I  visited  India. 
We  would  rise,  the  British  would  rise, 
the  Australians  would  rise,  or  somebody 
else  would  rise,  to  start  the  debate,  but 
not-  one  of  the  representatives  of  these 
countries  would  say  anything  until  some 
member  of  the  Indian  delegation  gave 
the  word.  Then  they  took  the  lead. 

This  is  important.  It  is  important  to 
us  and  to  our  children,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  Whether  we  like  the  way 
Nehru  runs  the  country,  whether  we 
think  he  is  a  “Commie”  or  not,  the 
500  million  people  there  are  important. 

I  observe  sitting  in  the  Chamber  the 
former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  will  remember  when  we 


went  to  see  Nehru  the  bells  rang  and  he 
had  to  rush  over  to  vote.  He  said, 
“These  guys  are  getting  out  of  hand. 
I  have  to  go  over  to  do  something.” 
Three  times  while  we  were  talking  to  him 
he  had  to  rush  over  to  quiet  the  kinds  of 
things  any  Speaker  of  the  House  knows 
go  on.  TTiey  can  handle  emergencies 
better  in  the  House  than  we  handle  them 
in  this  body.  It  is  rough  over  here.  I 
have  not  yet  learned  the  rules. 

I  do  not  like  Nehru.  I  do  not  have 
any  use  for  him.  If  I  were  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Parliament  I  would  vote  against 
Nehru  just  as  often  as  I  vote  against 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  However,  I 
say  that  the  uncommitted  people  of  this 
world  are  following  Nehru,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  The  fact  is  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  smarten  up  and  be  somebody  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  with  respect  to  India.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  made  a  better  speech  on  the  subject 
than  I  could  possibly  make. 

I  also  wish  to  say  I  am  always  grati¬ 
fied  whenever  I  find  myself  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
It  convinces  me  that  at  least  I  am  both 
a  student  and  a  teacher.  I  do  not  know 
whether  at  this  particular  moment  I  am 
in  the  capacity  of  the  pupil  or  the 
teacher.  But  I  am  delighted  to  be  in 
agreement  with  my  friend  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  flunked  out  of 
school. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  been  a 
great  success,  whether  he  flunked  out  of 
school  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
because  we  need  to  stress  over  and  over 
again  that  India  is  the  keystone  of  the 
economic  and  political  structure  which 
is  going  to  develop  in  Asia  and  Africa  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead. 

I  want  to  make  a  few  comments  about 
a  couple  of  trouble  spots  in  India,  which 
ought  to  give  us  concern,  and  which  I 
think  call  for  support  of  the  language  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  statement.  I  think  it  is  a  timely 
statement.  I  expressfed  myself  earlier 
with  respect  to  this  issue.  I  stated  at 
that  time  I  thought  India  was  one  coun¬ 
try  in  the  great  Par  East  which  would 
determine  the  future  of  that  section  and 
probably  of  the  world. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  should  take 
no  action  which  would  in  any  way  dis¬ 
courage  India  in  its  efforts  to  improve 
the  economic  structure  and  standing  of 
that  area. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  well  expressed 
the  case.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse],  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
explain  our  views  while  we  attended  the 
meeting.  We  expressed  our  disagree- 
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ments  with  the  Indian  people.  I  think 
they  respected  us  for  our  views,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  think  we  carried  on  the 
representation  of  this  countiy  as  they 
would  have  us  do  it. 

DEMAND  RISING  IN  INDIA  FOR  ECONOMIC  IM¬ 
PROVEMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  turn  to  the  second  premise  of  my 
remarks.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  Russia  is  trying  to  win  India 
for  communism.  Khrushchev  has  made 
that  clear.  There  has  been  no  tendency 
on  his  part  to  remain  silent  with  respect 
to  Russia’s  attitude  toward  India. 

Khrushchev  also  made  clear — and  let 
us  remember  it — that  he  intends  to  cany 
on  an  economic  war  against  the  United 
States.  He  is  going  to  do  it  in  exactly 
such  areas  as  India,  other  parts  of  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

What  success  is  Khrushchev  having? 
Well,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  Province 
of  Kerala.  I  ask  Senators  to  remember 
a  vital  statistic  about  Kerala.  Kerala 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  Christians 
of  any  Province  in  India.  And  it  is  the 
one  Province  which  has  gone  Commu¬ 
nist.  That  is  an  interesting  paradox,  is 
it  not?  This  is  a  Province  which  is 
noted  for  its  superiority,  statistics -wise, 
on  literacy,  as  compared  with  other 
Provinces.  It  is  a  Province  which  has 
gone  Communist. 

It  is  also  a  Province,  Mr.  President,  in 
which  increased  enlightenment  and 
concern  for  human  welfare  on  the  part 
of  the  people  has  caused  the  focusing 
of  attention  upon  economic  degradation. 

If  we  want  to  beat  communism,  here 
is  where  we  have  to  do  it.  We  have  to 
show  that  capitalism  can  do  more  to 
raise  living  standards  than  communism 
can  do.  What  I  would  like  to  see,  Mr, 
President,  are  some  lines  of  credit  loans 
to  Kerala,  from  the  United  States,  for 
the  building  of  economically  sound 
projects  which  will  help  increase  the 
productive  power  of  the  people  living  in 
the  economic  shadows  of  those  projects. 
That  is  the  way  to  beat  Khrushchev  in 
Kerala. 

Now,  the  contest  is  very  close.  The 
Communists,  so  far  as  the  Parliament  of 
Kerala  is  concerned,  do  not  have  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  delegates.  The  Commu¬ 
nists  have  a  plurality,  aided  by  a  small 
group.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  v/ill 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  as  I  recall 
there  was  a  majority  of  six.  The  Com¬ 
munists  are  aided  by  six  so-called  non¬ 
members  of  the  Nehru  party  in  India, 
and  are  able  to  control  the  government 
of  Kerala. 

This  is  nip  and  tuck.  It  would  not  re¬ 
quire  much  of  a  change  to  bring  the  Con¬ 
gress  Party  back  into  control  in  Kerala. 
Do  Senators  think  we  should  give  up  this 
opportunity  to  say  to  the  Indian  people, 
through  this  bill,  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
limitations  of  this  language  we  intend  to 
do  what  we  can  to  be  of  assistance  to 
them? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  Bombay.  Bom¬ 
bay  now  has  a  Communist  mayor.  The 
-struggle  between  freedom  and  totalitar¬ 
ianism  in  India  is  a  hot  one.  I  happen 
to  think  that,  not  on  the  basis  of  grants, 
not  on  the  basis  of  blanket  loans,  but,  as 


the  record  before  the  committee  will 
show,  on  the  basis  of  loans  for  specific 
projects  connected  with  the  second 
5-year  plan,  we  may  be  of  assistance  in 
winning  India  over  clearly  to  the  side  of 
freedom. 

It  has  been  argued  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  this  would  be  a  bad  prece¬ 
dent,  because  we  specifically  name  India 
in  the  bill.  That  is  no  new  policy  in 
the  Congress.  Let  us  consider  the  bill 
itself,  before  we  examine  existing  legis¬ 
lation  on  the  subject,  and  see  to  what 
extent  we  have  named  specific  coun¬ 
tries.  I  am  not  saying  that  they  have 
been  named  in  the  same  connection,  but 
I  am  saying  that  in  this  bill  we  select 
specific  countries  for  comment,  atten¬ 
tion,  and  reference. 

In  section  105  we  mention  Cambodia 
and  also  Laos  and  Vietnam.  In  section 
108  we  mention  Japan;  in  section  131, 
Koi-ea;  in  section  143,  Yugoslavia;  in 
section  404,  Germany;  in  sectioiv  417, 
Iran;  in  section  536,  Nationalist  China. 

It  is  nothing  new  for  us,  in  a  foreign- 
aid  bill  and  in  other  bills  in  the  Senate, 
to  single  out  and  mention  specific  coun¬ 
tries.  Our  interest  in  them  is  specific. 
I  contend  that  our  interest  in  the  future 
of  India  is,  too,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  a  moment,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  complete  this  comment. 

Consider  the  existing  legislation.  Sec¬ 
tion  404  deals  with  responsibilities  in 
Germany.  This  is  what  we  have  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  law  of  the  land : 

Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  In  Germany; 
Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
part  of  the  Gennan  currency  now  or  hereafter 
deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of 
December  16,  1949,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  First  Republic  of  Germany  (or  any 
supplementary  or  succeeding  agreement) 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA  (Govern¬ 
ment  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  special 
account,  under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that 
agreement. 

We  set  forth  specific  provisions  and 
state  our  responsibilities  relative  thereto. 
It  was  a  great  help  to  Germany.  It  was 
a  statement  of  policy. 

Some  are  arguing  that  we  should  not 
single  out  India  for  a  special  reference. 
There  was  a  historic  debate  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  1955,  in  which  Formosa  was  sin¬ 
gled  out  in  a  resolution.  I  opposed  the 
resolution,  not  because  Formosa  was  sin¬ 
gled  out,  but  because  I  did  not  agree  with 
the  alleged  merits  of  the  resolution. 
There  is  nothing  to  the  argument  that 
we  should  not  retain  this  language  in 
the  bill  because  it  specifically  mentions 
India.  The  question  is.  Would  this 
statement  of  policy  be  in  America’s 
national  interest? 

I  am  interested  in  doing  what  I  can 
during  my  period  of  service  here  to  help 
pave  the  way  for  a  victory  of  freedom  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  the  con¬ 
test  is  now  on.  India  is  one  of  the  key 
spots  in  the  world. 

We  talk  about  psychological  warfare. 
We  talk  about  a  cold  war.  This  lan¬ 
guage  is  a  weapon  in  psychological  war¬ 
fare;  yet  it  is  proposed  that  we  spike 
our  guns  by  eliminating  this  language 
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from  the  bill.  The  fact  is  that  here  is 
one  of  our  great  weapons  in  the  cold 
war  and  we  ought  to  use  it. 

I  say  to  my  friends  in  opposition,  that 
if  there  is  some  other  country  which 
has  a  plan  based  upon  the  potentialities 
of  economic  freedom,  as  is  the  second 
5-year  plan  in  India,  we  should  name 
that  coimtry  and  propose  an  amendment 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  wish 
to  give  our  support  to  that  country. 
Such  an  amendment  would  have  my 
support.  I  intend  to  support  the  fight 
for  economic  freedom  around  the  world, 
so  that  political  freedom  will-take  root 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  we  must 
win  men  over  to  our  side,  wherever  the 
coimtry  is  located. 

There  is  a  case  for  India,  and  I  think 
we  should  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  is  ours  to  mention  India 
specifically  in  the  bill,  and  to  that  extent 
make  it  clear  to  the  Indian  people  that 
we  intend  to  do  what  we  can  to  help 
them  in  the  fight  for  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  freedom  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mas- 

CQ  oia44c 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  an  im¬ 
portant  statement. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  every  section  deals  with 
specific  countries  and  specific  amounts? 
On  page  10  we  find  the  following: 

Besides  Korea  and  Vietnam,  defense  sup¬ 
port  Is  programed  in  fiscal  1959  for  10  other 
countries:  Spain,  Greece,  Iran,  Pakistan, 
Turkey,  Cambodia,  China  (Taiwan),  Laos, 
Philippines,  and  Thailand. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is 
worried  for  fear  that  mentioning  Iran 
might  adversely  affect  and  offend  the 
feelings  of  other  countries  which  are  not 
specifically  mentioned,  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  read  the  report,  in  which  we 
confine  defense  support  to  10  countries, 
and  name  them  specifically.  India  is 
not  one. 

Anyone  reading  the  report  will  find 
specific  mention  of  40  different  coun¬ 
tries,  showing  how  much  each  is  to  get. 
We  have  had  aid  to  Yugoslavia  in  mu¬ 
tual-security  bills  for  5  years.  There  is  - 
nothing  new  about  the  proposal  to  de¬ 
vote  particular  attention  to  one  speci¬ 
fied  country.  As  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  pointed  out,  40  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  live  in  Asia.  Asia  is  Uie  key  to 
our  security. 

We  are  not  considering  whether  an 
original  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
but  whether  we  should  strike  language 
from  the  bill,  which  action  might  cause 
repercussions  which  would  be  felt  not 
only  in  India,  but  all  over  Asia.  We 
would  be  taking  affirmative  action 
against  India.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  concerned  about  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  relations  between  this 
countiT  and  that  part  of  the  world,  I 
remind  him  that  we  have  frequently 
spoken  of  the  mistakes  made  in  our 
China  policy.  We  should  be  concerned 
lest  we  lose  another  golden  opportunity 
in  another  part  of  the  area. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  strengthening 
my  case. 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  merely  wish  to  com¬ 
ment  on  what  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  said  about  other  countries  being 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  What  he  says 
is,  of  course,  accurate.  Nevertheless,  I 
come  back  to  the  fact  that  none  of  them 
are  specifically  mentioned  in  the  pohcy 
statement  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  go  even  further 
when  we  include  in  the  bill  language 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  implementation 
of  a  policy.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
countries  mentioned,  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  specific  grants,  we  are  im¬ 
plementing  the  policy.  We  are  going 
further  than  the  language  with  respect 
to  India.  We  are  implementing  a  pol¬ 
icy.  All  we  are  saying,  in  effect,  is  that 
we  want  the  Indian  people  to  know 
that  we  are  going  to  do  what  we  believe 
we  can  do,  based  upon  the  facts  as  they 
develop,  to  be  of  assistance  to  India’s 
so-called  second  5-year  plan. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  fine 
and  well-reasoned  argument  he  has 
been  making  in  opposition  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment.  I  have  hitherto  pub¬ 
licly  committed  myself  in  support  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  distinguished 
former  Ambassador  to  India,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  I 
should  like  to  do  so  again,  and  state 
my  further  conviction. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  security 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  the  unsound  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  assistance  in  the 
debate.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  apol¬ 
ogize  for  detaining  the  Senate  any  fur¬ 
ther  on  this  matter,  but  I  have  a  few 
comments  to  make  which  I  believe  should 
be  in  the  Record,  following  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said. 

I  thought  that  somewhere  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  there  might  be  an  embracing  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Department  of  State. 
However,  I  notice  at  page  304  of  the 
hearings,  in  connection  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  matter,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Rountree,  of  the  State 
Department : 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  desirable  to  single 
out  a  particular  country  from  many  nations 
which  do  have  urgent  requirements  for  aid. 

I  have  gone  through  the  hearings,  and 
Mr.  Rountree,  representing  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  says,  “I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  desirable.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  foreign  policy,  or  whether  it 
to  be  directed  by  the  Department  of 
State.  It  may  be  that  we  have  97  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State.  However,  I  am  always 
a  httle  timid  about  venturing  into  this 


field.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  in  effect,  said,  “Well, 
when  we  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  not  a  commitment.”  What  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate?  Is  it  not  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Senate?  Is  it  not  the  discern¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate?  Is  it  not  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate?  Is  it  not  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate?  What  does  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  say  in  its 
report?  Let  us  look  at  page  7.  I  wish  to 
read  only  a  paragraph  from  the  report: 

The  Indian  second  6-year  plan  is  now  in  a 
critical  phase.  The  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  let  the  Indian  people  know  that 
the  Congress  supports  the  efforts  they  are 
making.  The  amendment  will  also  let  the 
executive  branch  know  that  the  Congress 
approves  Of  steps  to  aid  India.  And  most 
important,  it  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
American  efforts  to  enlist  other  free  coun¬ 
tries  in  a  united  assault  on  India’s  economic 
problems. 

-The  amendment  is  a  statement  of  policy. 

Either  I  can  understand  the  English 
language  or  I  cannot.  This  language 
has  only  one  significance  to  me.  I  wish 
to  be  sm-e  that  it  is  incorporated  in  the 
Record. 

We  now  go  back  to  the  amendment 
for  a  moment.  It  states  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  we  provide  as¬ 
sistance  to  India.  I  regard  that  as  a 
moral  commitment.  How  are  we  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  assistance?  It  says  we  are  to 
provide  the  type  that  is  necessary,  the 
magnitude  that  is  necessary,  and  for  a 
duration  that  is  necessary.  It  says  ade¬ 
quate  assistance.  Someone  else’s  ideas 
of  adequate  and  mine  may  be  entirely 
different. 

However,  I  shall  have  to  sit  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  when  this 
matter  comes  along  and  pass  on  the 
question  of  adequacy.  When  the  testi¬ 
mony  comes,  I  may  have  one  view;  the 
Department  of  State  may  have  other 
views.  Once  this  language  is  written 
into  the  bill,  they  will  point  an  accusing 
finger  and  say,  “You  will  have  betrayed 
a  commitment  of  Congress  to  India  if 
you  fail  to  provide  aid  of  a  certain  type, 
of  a  certain  magnitude,  for  a  certain 
period,  and  in  an  amount  which  is  ade¬ 
quate.” 

For  what  purpose?  To  complete — 
that  is  what  it  says — to  complete  the 
current  program.  How  far  complete  it? 
Successfully.  That  is  what  it  says.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  ever  en- 
coimtered  a  moral  commitment  in  my 
life,  but  if  I  have,  this  is  it. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  two 
groups  who  will  be  reading  the  lan¬ 
guage.  We  will  be  reading  it.  We  may 
say  it  is  only  a  gesture.  They  will  read 
it  in  Bombay,  they  will  read  it  in  New 
Delhi.  They  will  read  it  in  Calcutta. 
They  will  read  it  up  in  Kashmir.  They 
will  read  it  in  Karachi.  It  will  be  for 
them  also  to  say  whether  it  was  a  com¬ 
mitment  or  not.  It  takes  two,  because 
it  is  a  two-way  street. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  tie 
our  hands  now,  very  well.  But  I  want 
to  be  on  record  this  afternoon.  While 
this  is  the  6th  day  of  June,  1958,  this 
matter  will  start  cooling  a  little  bit,  and 
we  will  forget  about  the  solemnity  and 
about  the  importance  of  the  language 
we  write  into  the  bill  today.  Therefore 


I  wish  to  be  sure  that  my  hands  are  not 
completely  tied  before  I  make  what  I 
think  is  a  proper  protest. 

I  wish  to  add  one  thought  before  I 
conclude.  The  State  Department  and 
the  President  direct  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  I  have  seen  no  statement  from 
the  President  on  this  point.  I  have  seen 
no  statement  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  He  has  repeatedly  testified  as  to 
the  importance  and  the  significance  of 
India  in  the  whole  world  picture.  How¬ 
ever,  here  is  Mr.  Rountree,  from  the 
State  Department,  testifying  at  page  304 
of  the  hearings: 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  desirable  to  single 
out  a  particular  country  from  many  na¬ 
tions  which  do  have  urgent  requirements 
for  aid. 

That  statement  makes  good  sense  and 
seems  to  me  to  state  a  good  policy.  I 
intend  to  support  the-  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  to  the  Bridges  amendment 
so  that  it  will  be  in  good  technical  form. 
The  language  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  34,  line  1, 
it  is  proposed  to  substitute  the  follow¬ 
ing  for  section  2: 

Section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (c)  thereof  and  adding 
the  following:  “and  in  their  efforts  to  com¬ 
plete  their  programs  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  comment  on  what  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said. 
The  language  he  stresses,  which  states 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  we 
shall  provide  support  of  a  type  and  mag¬ 
nitude  and  duration  and  adequacy  that 
will  assist  India  to  complete  its  plan 
successfully,  should  be  read  in  the  light 
of  the  preceding  language,  which  says 
that  we  would  join  with  other  nations. 

We  are  not  saying  that  we  alone  are 
going  to  provide  the  support  of  a  type 
and  magnitude  and  duration  and  ade¬ 
quacy  to  assist  India  to  complete  success¬ 
fully  its  current  program  for  economic 
development.  We  say  that  we  are  going 
to  join  with  other  nations.  That  makes 
it  perfectly  clear,  it  seems  to  me,  by  an 
implication  that  strikes  one  immediately 
that  we  do  not  undertake  this  project 
alone,  but  that  we  are  going  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  providing  for  the 
success  of  the  program. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  quite 
right.  He  sits  on  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations.  Any  proposal  for  any  aid 
to  India  must  run  the  gamut  from  an 
authorization  proposal  to  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill.  I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

However,  I  think  what  we  ought  to  do 
is  to  make  clear  to  India  that  we  are 
willing  to  join  with  other  nations  in  do¬ 
ing  our  share.  I  believe  it  is  clearly  im¬ 
plied  that  we  will  do  our  share,  and  that 
it  is  for  us  to  decide  what  is  our  share. 
In  view  of  our  economic  conditions  at  any 
given  time,  in  view  of  the  world  situa¬ 
tion  at  any  given  time,  and  in  view  of 
the  developments  in  India  at  any  given 
time.  We  are  not  proposing  to  write  a 
blank  check  for  India  today.  We  are 
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proposing  to  say  to  India  that  it  is  our 
policy — and  we  are  also  saying  it  in 
efifect  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government — that  it  is  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  the  executive  branch  should 
try  to  work  out  a  support  program  with 
India  in  cooperation  with  other  nations 
which  will  make  its  second  5 -year  plan 
successful. 

It  is  clearly  intended  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or  by  those  of 
us  on  the  committee  who  favor  the 
amendment,  not  that  we  write  a  blank 
check,  but  that  we  only  say  to  India: 
“We,  in  cooperation  with  other  nations, 
will  help  you  try  to  make  your  program 
a  success.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  should  like  to  make  two 
observations.  The  first  is  that  under 
existing  law  and  under  present  policy 
we  had  no  difiSculty  in  helping  to  re¬ 
habilitate  the  railways  of  India.  There 
is  ample  authority  to  help  India  with¬ 
out  making  a  policy  statement  of  any 
kind.  That  is  the  first  thing.  Second, 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Oregon  that  I 
took  full  account  of  the  word  “join” 
when  the  section  of  the  bill  speaks  of 
joining  with  other  nations.  I  see  in  that 
the  necessity  for  an  auxiliary  program 
to  the  ICA  or  MSA  program  for  one  par¬ 
ticular  country.  That  is  when  our  ad¬ 
ministrative  difliculties  will  really  begin 
to  overwhelm  us. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intention  of 
the^mendment  to  set  up  an  auxiliary 
program,  but  only  that  we  strike  this 
blow  in  our  countiT’s  defense  in  the  cold 
war  with  Russia  by  saying  to  the  people 
of  India,  through  this  language,  “We 
want  to  be  of  help  to  you,  and  we  will 
join  other  nations  in  a  program  which 
will  help  you  to  effectuate  the  economic 
program  you  have  in  mind.” 

Of  course,  we  have  not,  in  this  debate 
laid  out  the  blueprint  of  the  second  5- 
year  program.  Perhaps  we  should. 
Suffice  to  say  it  is  ah  economic  program 
which,  if  it  can  be  successfully  imple¬ 
mented,  will  go  a  long  way  in  taking 
India  away  from  the  threat  of  commu¬ 
nism. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  I  have  had  to  be  absent  from  the 
Senate  fioor  during  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges].  I  have  had  to  preside  at  im¬ 
portant  and  previously  scheduled  hear¬ 
ings  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Reorgan¬ 
ization,  of  the  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
my  views  on  United  States  policy  toward 
India  are  well  known.  I  summarized 
them  as  recently  as  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  of  this  week,  on  the  Senate  fioor. 
My  remarks  may  be  found  on  pages 
9068-9069  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  June  4,  1958. 

I  said  at  that  time,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  was  no  single  area  of  the  world 
where  American  foreign  policy  is  being 
more  closely  watched,  or  more  effectively 


tested,  and  in  the  large,  strategic,  dem¬ 
ocratically-oriented  subcontinent  of  In¬ 
dia.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  view  the 
pending  amendment  with  such  dismay. 
It  would  delete  from  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  bill  one  of  the  truly  significant  and 
constructive  additions  made  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  can 
only  repeat  now,  what  I  said  2  days  ago, 
that : 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  does  add 
a  critically  important  new  statement  of 
national  policy  toward  India,  and  I  wel¬ 
come  that  statement  enthusiastically. 
The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  deserve  the  heartfelt 
thanks  of  all  of  us  for  their  initiative  in 
obtaining  the  inclusion  of  this  new  policy 
statement.  I  was  happy  to  support  it. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  statement  will 
be  included  in  the  bill,  and  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  Congress  will  thereafter 
turn  their  attention  in  a  meaningful  and 
deliberate  way  to  the  implementation  of 
this  major  new  commitment  to  help  India 
succeed. 

Hence,  Mr.  President,  I  join  others  who 
have  spoken  in  urging  the  defeat  of  the 
Bridges  amendment,  and  support  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen]  . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  was  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  I  offered  to  his  amendment. 
I  think  I  am  free  to  propound  a  unani¬ 
mous  consent  request  in  his  behalf  that 
the  amendment  be  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now-  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  strike  out  section  2,  as 
amended.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morton  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  uncertainty  which  has  ex¬ 
isted  in  regard  to  the  parliamentary 
meaning  and  effect  of  the  few  words  I 
have  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  of  course  I 
would  rather  not  encumber  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  my  distinguished  friend.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  clarify  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation,  I  ask  unanimous'  consent 
that  I  may  withdraw  my  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
whether,  as  a  result,  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to 
strike  out  section  2. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiiT- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
have  they  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent 
on  ofQcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  would 
each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Revercomb],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Barrett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ives].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 35 

Anderson  Brlcker  Case,  S.  Dak. 

Beall  Bridges  Chavez 

Bennett  Butler  Curtis 

Bible  Capehart  Dirksea 
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c 

Dworshak 

Jordan 

Russell 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Stennls 

Ervin 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Frear 

Langer 

Thurmond 

Goldwater 

Lausche 

Thye 

Hoblltzell 

Malone 

Watkins 

Ilruska 

Mundt 

Williams 

Jenner 

Potter 

NAYS— 47 

Aiken 

Hennings 

Morse 

Allott 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Bush 

Hill 

Murray 

Carlson 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Pasture 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jackson 

Payne 

Church 

Javlts 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Purtell 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Fulbrlght 

Martin,  Iowa 

Symington 

Gore 

McClellan 

Wiley 

Green 

McNamara 

Young 

Hayden 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Barrett 

Kerr 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Long 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Martin,  Pa. 

Schoeppel 

Ives 

O’Mahoney 

Yarborough 

Johnston,  S. 

C.  Revercomb 
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So  Mr.  Bridges’  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was 
rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


)ELAY  OP  SUBMISSION  OP  PLAJ 
i’OR  PUTURE  CONTROL  OP  PRC 
CRTY  OP  MENOMINEE  TRII 
CtoNPERENCE  REPORT 

Mi\  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Pr^ident, 
will  tn^ Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  to  jme  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  N^BERGER.  Mr/  President, 
may  we  haw  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OP?^CER.  The 
Senate  will  bAin  order. 

Mr.  NEUBE:^ER.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
should  like  to  \ixplam  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  Vrc^  California  that 
the  conference  report  on  House  bill  6322, 
relating  to  the  MAiominee  Tribe  has 
been  pending  sev/i'alXdays.  I  have  de¬ 
layed  calling  uw  the  conference  report 
until  now,  because  both  the  distin¬ 
guished  SenaMi-s  of  the\State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  /ViLEY  and  1^.  Proxmire] 
desired  to  ^  on  the  floor  sjo  that  they 
could  mak/ brief  observatio^  about  the 
conference  report.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  C^fornia  if  he  will  yield\to  me  so 
that  I  /nay  present  the  confer^ce  re¬ 
port. 

T^  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Do^>s  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  for  sjiat 
pi/pose? 

Ir.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  for  th\t 
Jurpose. 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
ir  from  California. 

[r.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
feroice  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  'Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6322)  to  provide 
that  the  dates  for  submission  of  plan  for 
future  control  of  property  and  transfer 
of  the  property  of  the  Menominee  Tribe 
shall  be  delayed.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  tl^  immediate  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  r\ad  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislati'i^  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

Tile  committee  oA  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  t^  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Smate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6322)  to  provide  that  toe  dates  for  submis¬ 
sion  of  plan  for  futurAcontrol  of  property 
and  transfer  of  the  propwty  of  the  Menomi¬ 
nee  Tribe  shall  be  delayed^  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  hbve  agreed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  and  do  recommena  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  frort  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  tHe  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  a  furthe\amendment 
as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out  “DeVember  31, 
1958,”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ^February 
1,  1959.” 

On  page  2,  line  10,  strike  out  “there^  here¬ 
by  authorized  -to  be  appropriated  out\f  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwisK  ap¬ 
propriated,  an  amount  equal  to  one-h^  of 
such  expenditures  from  tribal  funds,  or\he 
sum  of  $275,000,  whichever  is  the  les^r 
amount.”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “thei 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  oul 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  an  amount  equal  to  all  of  sucl 
expenditures  incurred  prior  to  the  date  tms 
sentence  becomes  effective,  plus  one-hal/of 
such  expenditures  incurred  thereafter,  or/the 
sum  of  $275,000,  whichever  is  the  Jresser 
amount.” 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "D^ember 
31,  1958,”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof /'Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1959.’ 

On  page  3,  lines  10  and  11,  stril^  out  “De¬ 
cember  31,  1958,”  and  insert  in  /eu  thereof 
“February  1,  1959.’ 

Richard  L.  Neube^Ger, 

Frank  Church, 

Arthur  V.  WatkSns, 

Managers  on  the  Parfof  the  Senate. 
James  A.  Hai 
Clair  Engle  j 
Wayne  N.  j/pinall, 

A.  L.  Mill? 

E.  y.  BEf 

Managers  on  Part  of  the  House. 

'The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being/io  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  /onsider  the  report. 

Mr.  NEUB/rGER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  DOI^LAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  Pr/sidinG  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  in  order. 

Mr.  :^UBERGER.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I /hank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
This  /s  a  maytter  of  great  importance  to 
the  /wo  Senators  from  Wisconsin.  I 
thi^  they  are  entitled  to  order  and 
silence  on  the  floor. 

'Mr.  President,  this  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
'consideration  in  the  House  and  in  the 


Senate.  On  April  29,  the  conferen(^ 
committee  met  to  resolve  certain  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  measure  as  it  had  b^n 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Semte. 
After  a  thorough  discussion  of  aUr  the 
issues  in  disagreement,  the  SenaM  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  bill  was  agreed  to,  wjfh  cer¬ 
tain  minor  changes. 

Before  submitting  the  conf^ence  re¬ 
port  to  the  Senate,  I  consulted  with  the 
two  able  Senators  from  Wiscomin  on  the 
language  in  the  bill-  Bot/  Wisconsin 
Senators  expressed  great  ^ncern  about 
the  provisions  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  reimbursement  of  the  tribe  for  the 
costs  of  the  termina^n  program.  I 
might  say  that  H.  R.  ^22,  as  passed  by 
the  Senat^  providey  that  the  Indians 
would  be  reimburse/  for  only  one-half 
of  such  costs,  or  a  maximum  of  $275,000, 
whichever  was  th/lesser  amount. 

At  the  requestyof  the  Wisconsin  dele¬ 
gation,  I  agreed/o  return  to  conference 
with  our  collea^es  from  the  House  in  an 
effort  to  wory  out  language  that  would 
treat  the  Inimns  more  liberally  in  terms 
of  financial /assistance  during  the  time 
the  termination  program  is  in  progress. 

Yesterds^  the  House  and  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  a^in  met  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
reimbui^ment  for  the  Menominees. 
Langu^e  has  been  agreed  to  which,  in 
my  omnion,  is  much  more  favorable  to 
the  ttdians. 

le  recommendation  is  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral!  Government  will  pay  all  of  the  costs 
oy  the  Menominee  terminal  program  in- 
irred  from  1954  until  H.  R.  6322  be- 
/came  effective.  Thereafter,  until  the 
'final  termination  date  of  December  31, 
1960,  is  reached,  the  Federal  Govern- 
lent  will  reimburse  the  Menominees  for 
le-half  of  any  additional  expenditures 
incurred. 

Che  Department  of  the  Interior  in¬ 
forms  me  that  it  estimates  that  the 
Menominees  will  have  incurred  expenses 
throii^  fiscal  1958  to  the  extent  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $130,000.  Under  H.  R.  6322, 
it  is  intended  that  those  expenses  will 
be  fully  rteimbursed,  if  they  are  approved 
by  the  SeAetary  of  the  Interior  as  proper 
costs  of  tito  termination  program.  I 
understand  ^rther  that  the  overall  cost 
of  terminating  the  reservation  may  not 
exceed  $200,000.  If  this  is  an  accurate 
estimate,  the  cl^st  to  the  tribe  would  be 
only  $35,000,  orVne-half  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  $200,000  and  the  $130,000 
which  the  Federal\Government  will  pay. 
Certainly  this  is  nrore  favorable  to  the 
Indians  than  the  Vrevious  language, 
under  which  the  trib^^ould  have  had  to 
pay  one-half  of  all  cems,  or  $100,000. 

I  might  add  that  tng  Klamath  In¬ 
dians  in  my  own  State  cto  not  enjoy  so 
favorable  an  arrangement  as  do  the 
Menominees,  since  under  tWe  present  law, 
the  Klamaths  must  pay  orm-half  of  all 
termination  expenses,  and  those  costs  are 
very  substantially  greater  tha\  the  Wis¬ 
consin  group  has  to  bear. 

I  believe,  all  things  considereli,  H.  R. 
6322  is  a  very  reasonable  piece  \>f  leg¬ 
islation,  and  I  urge  that  the  Senate\idopt 
the  conference  report. 

We  have  been  very  fair  to  the  Me¬ 
nominee  Tribe.  My  own  Klamath  TrJ 
did  not  fare  so  well,  although,  of  courd 
the  Senate  has  subsequently  passed  of 
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^amount.  The  effect,  however,  on  others 
thus  recognizing  the  full  effort  they 
ale  making  would,  I  believe,  be  substan¬ 
tia!^  stimulating  and  encouraging  even 
grea^r  endeavors.  For  these  reasons, 

I  hopN^e  House  provisions  on  both  these 
points  w«^  prevail. 

Mr.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 

to  associa^  myself  with  the  remarks 
made  by  th^Senator  from  New  Jersey 
in  calling  to  ihe  attention  of  the  conr 
ferees  on  the  i^art  of  the  Senate  the 
very  great  contrihution  which  can  be 
made  by  the  Umted  Nations  Special 
Projects  Fund  as  p^  of  the  U.  N.  Ex¬ 
panded  Technical  i^istance  Program 
as  dealt  with  in  sectioiM  (b)  of  the  bill 
which,  in  the  version  orSthe  bill  which 
is  before  the  Senate,  differ^rom  the  cor¬ 
responding  provision  in  thK  version  of 
the  bill  which  was  passed  bjnthe  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  my  colleague  has  explained^  if  the 
provision  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
version  of  the  bill  before  the  Sen^  is 
retained,  then  the  percentage  our  coi 
try  can  contribute  will  decline  to  38  pef 
cent  in  1959  and  to  33  Vs  percent  in  1960,N 
whereas  the  House  has  fixed  the  per¬ 
centage  at  40  percfent. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  op¬ 
posed,  in  the  United  Nations,  the  Spe¬ 
cial  United  Nations  Fund  For  Economic 
Development,  which  is  called  SUNFED, 
because,  in  substance,  the  United  States 
felt  that  it  was  imwise  and  would  rather 
hinder  the  development  of  underdevel¬ 
oped  areas,  because  both  they  and  we 
would  be  biting  off  far  more  than  we 
could  chew  or  digest  and  because  there 
was  no  guaranty  whatever  that  the 
program  would  be  adequately  financed. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  areas  have  backed  SUNFED 
very  strongly;  and  the  only  means  by 
which  we,  in  cooperation  with  other 
nations,  have  been  able  to  hold  off  the 
establishment  of  SUNFED  which  we 
considered  unwise  at  this  time  has  been 
by  means  of  the  astoundingly  able  job 
which  has  been  done  by  Congressman 
Judd  in  the  U.  N.  General  Assembly’s 
last  session  in  getting  adopted  the  reso¬ 
lution  for  the  Special  Projects  Fund. 

Mr.  President,  this  Special  Project 
Fund  will  constitute  the  link  betwe 
straight  technical  assistance  and  n^re 
extensive  development,  by  providiufg  for 
planning  for  projects  and  for  imreitutes 
in  which  people  can  be  taught  haw  to  ad- 
rftinister  these  projects  whe^they  are 
financed.  If  we  fail  to  go  al^g  with  the 
House  of  Representative^  we  will  be 
yielding  the  benefit  of  anAiportant  gain 
for  our  point  of  view  i^de  in  the  U.  N. 

For  these  reasons,  ^think  the  course 
of  greatest  economir  and  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency  is  for  the  Se^te  to  join  the  House 
of  Representative  in  favoring  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  trave  been  voted  by-  the 
House  of  Reoresentatives;  and  I  com¬ 
mend  that  oourse  very  strongly  to  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


WAS 


IINGTON  AREA  AIRSPACE 
PROBLEM 

STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  KNOWLAND,  I  yield. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  and  growing  critical  problem  of 
airspace  in  the  Washington  area  em¬ 
phasizes  the  immediate  and  urgent  need 
to  do  something  about  it  now,  and  not  in 
the  distant  or  indefinite  future. 

The  Subcommitee  on  Militaiy  Con¬ 
struction,  of  which  I  am  the  chairman, 
has  the  main  responsibility  for  recom¬ 
mending  the  authorizations  which  are 
essential  for  the  establishment  of  mili¬ 
tary  installations,  including  airbases. 
Currently  we  are  considering  S.  3756, 
the  fiscal  year  1959  military  construction 
authorization  bill.  Two  items  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill ;  one  for  the  Navy  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $18  million, 
and  one  close  to  $20  million  for  the  Air 
Force.  These  authorizations  if  ap¬ 
proved  are  to  be  utilized  in  the  expansion 
of  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  and  the  John 
Tawer  Air  Facility  located  at  Andrews. 
The  services  have  indicated  that  they 
propose  eventually  to  move  their  flying 
operations  from  Bolling  and  Anacostia 
fields. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  gravely  con-^ 
cerned  about  the  problems  arising  fror 
^he  multiple  utilization  of  airspace^y 
ilitary  and  civilian  aircraft.  It  i^^b- 
vio^^  that  the  air  space  probl^  in 
Waging  ton  is  becoming  more  aoa  more 
acute\even  as  it  is  in  many  oUirer  parts 
of  the\;puntry.  I  feel  stron^y,  and  I 
know  tlmt  other  committ^  members 
agree  with,  me,  that  Confess  can  no 
longer  appr^e  the  estaW^ment  or  ex¬ 
pansion  of  mnffary  air  jRcilities  in  heav¬ 
ily  populated  ^nter&^ithout  covering 
thoroughly  the  ^sa^e  problem. 

A  few  days  agrafe  took  preliminary 
testimony  from  NrN  and  Air  Force  wit- 
neses  concerniyf  th^r  plans  to  move 
air  operation^ from  filing  and  Ana¬ 
costia.  At  mat  time  thd\witnesses  indi¬ 
cated  that ^ey  proposed  tK.  move  as  soon 
as  the  construction  of  adeSmate  facili¬ 
ties  at yftndrews  were  comi^ted.  One 
witne^  indicated  that  suchXa  move 
might  be  as  late  as  the  first  quS^ter  of 
th^ calendar  year  1963  before  filing 
id  the  MATS  terminal  at  National 
Lirport  would  cease  to  be  u^ed.  The  e!^- 
liest  possible  date  mentioned  in  the  testi. 
mony  was  some  time  late  in  1960.  I  can¬ 
not  help  feeling  that  this  is  not  early 
enough. 

We  all  understand  fhat  the  services 
have  many  military  requirements  con¬ 
stituting  the  operation  of  aircraft  in  the 
Washington  area,  but  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  regardless  of  these  re¬ 
quirements  some  additional  vigorous  and 
prompt  action  must  be  taken  immedi¬ 
ately  to  ease  the  situation,  even  if  it 
means  that  on  a  temporary  basis  we  must 
find  substitute  solutions  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  military. 

In  1957,  there  were  280,000  flights  from 
National  Airport,  of  which  7,700  were 
MATS  aircraft.  At  Bolling  there  were 
42,000;  at  Anacostia,  72,000.  Andrews 
also  was  a  busy  airport  with  222,000 
flights.  This  makes  a  total  of  about 
626,000  aircraft  operations  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  area  annually  of  which,  if  these 
figures  taken  from  the  testimony  are 
correct,  only  a  litle  more  than  270,000 
were  civilian.  These  figures  sound  fan¬ 
tastically  high;  but  they  are  taken  di¬ 


rectly  from  testimony  given  the  commij; 
tee  on  May  26,  so  I  asume  they  are  ca 
rect — at  least  accurate  enough  to  yldi- 
cate  the  magnitude  of  the  problenr 
Today,  I  asked  Gen.  E.  R.  (Mfesada, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Presideni^^ Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Aii*ways  Mo^rnization 
Board,  and  Chairman  of  thaAir  Coordi¬ 
nating  Committee,  to  appefli'  before  the 
subcommittee  and  discu^ff  the  problem. 
We  found  General  Qu^ada  highly  in¬ 
formed  on  the  subjact  and  most  co¬ 
operative.  We  in^ated  to  General 
Quesada  that  we  \ymted  not  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  solution  tor  the  interim  period, 
but  also  a  peri^ment  one  predicated  on 
long-range  planing. 

I  suggest^ to  General  Quesada  that 
he  check  \mh  the  services  involved,  and 
review  t^  possibility  of  immediately 
moving^ertain  of  the  proficiency  and 
other  ^ilitary  flying  operations  from  the 
Waslnngton  area  to  outlying  areas,  even 
if  ^ch  required  conditions  which  would 

be  considered  satisfactory  to  meet 

II  military  requirements  over  a  long  pe- 
'riod  of  time.  General  Quesada  readily 
agreed  to  make  such  an  investigation, 
and  promised  to  give  the  Committee  a 
report  within  the  next  10  days. 

Mr.  President,  it  becomes  increasingly 
obvious  that  we  must  soon  find  a  definite 
solution  to  the  airspace-  congestion 
which  in  the  past  few  months  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  so  many  tragic  fatalities.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  many  of  those 
disasters  could  have  been  avoided 
through  long-range  planning.  It  seems 
clear  that  we  must  move  as  many  of  these 
flying  activities  as  possible  away  from 
our  cities  and  congested  areas,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  master  plan.  I  make  these 
remarks  both  to  emphasize  the  problem 
once  more  and  to  indicate  that  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  about  it.  I  call  on 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre¬ 
taries  6f  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
to  give  every  cooperation  to  General 
Quesada  in  his  survey,  and  to  move  with 
all  possible  dispatch. 

I  suggest  that  immediate  arrange¬ 
ments  be  made  to  lessen  the  area’s  air 
traiffc — even  if  that  requires  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  pilots  to  other  fields,  such 
as  Patuxent  or  Norfolk,  for  their  pro- 
Iciency  flying.  This  was  one  of  the 
lain  items  we  asked  General  Quesada 
t(^eigh. 

President,  we  look  forward  with 
greafiSjnterest  to  his  report  in  10  days’ 
time. 

PROGRa\^  OP  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO 
REPUBLIK  OP  THE  PHILIPPINES 
FOR  HOSIS^TALIZATION  OF  CER¬ 
TAIN  VETE^NS 

Mr.  JOHNSOl^f  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  th^hair  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  n;pm  the  House  in 
connection  with  Hous^ill  6908,  a  bill  to 
authorize  modification  and  extension  of 
the  program  of  grants-inV^id  to  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  Philippines  ^or  the  hos¬ 
pitalization  of  certain  vetera^js,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER Naid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announciHg  its 
action  on  certain  amendments  ofHhe 
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Senate  to  House  bill  6908,  which  wa 
^ad  as  follows: 

r  THE  House  op  Representatives,  TJ. 

V  May  28,  l/bS. 

Reeved,  That  the  House  agree  >!o  the 
amen^ents  of  the  Senate  number^  1,  2,  4, 
5,  6,  t7\,  9.  10>  11>  12,  and  13  the  bill 
(H.  R.  6W8)  entitled  “An  act  authorize 
modificati^  and  extension  of  ^e  program 
of  grants-inSaid  to  the  RepubUfc  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  for  \he  hospitalization  of  certain 
veterans,  to  rtstore  eligibmty  for  hospital 
and  medical  ca^to  certi^  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  ^e  tJnit^  States  residing  in 
the  Philippines,  a^  fo^other  purposes”  and 
concur  therein;  anc 

That  the  House  ^agree  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senatynumbered  3. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  ^xas.  Mr.  Pi'esi- 
dent,  the  Houal  has  agreed  to  all  Senate 
amendment^o  this  bill\ut  one.  That 
amendmer^deals  with  eli^bility  stand¬ 
ards  of  varans. 

With  /he  approval  of  tl?e  minority 
leader /and  the  chairman  an\  ranking 
minomy  member  of  the  Comm^tee  on 
Labm  and  Public  Welfare,  I  no\  move 
th^  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ment  numbered  3. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask 
that  it  be  read  for  the  information  of 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislatj;ve  Clerk.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed,  on  page  48,  line  4,  before  the 
comma,  to  insert  the  words:  “furnished 
to  foreign  governments  by  the  United 
States  under  this  act  or  any  other  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  not  printed,  but  it  is  very 
brief,  and  I  shall  read  it  in  order  that 
Senators  may  follow  it. 

On  page  48,  line  4,  before  the  comma, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  words:  “fur¬ 
nished  to  foreign  govei’nments  by  the 
United  States  under  this  act  or  any  other 
foreign  assistance  program  of  the  United 
States.” 

The  background  of  this  amendment  is 
that  in  the  House  the  committee  had  in¬ 
serted  certain  language  in  the  bill. 
When  it  reached  the  floor  the  so-called 
Sikes  amendment  was  adopted,  reading 
as  follows : 

Sucb  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States  (other  than  for 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and 
its  allies)  of  any  military  arms  or  ammuni¬ 
tion  furnished  to  foreign  governments  by 
the  United  States  under  this  act  or  any  other 
foreign  assistance  program  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  there  was  a 
considrable  amount  of  discussion.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  offered  some  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  Anally  included,  after 


considerable  discussion.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  return 
to  the  United  States  for  sale  in  the  United 
States,  other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies,  of  any  mili¬ 
tary  firearms  of  United  States  manufacture 
whether  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  im¬ 
proved  in  condition  in  foreign  countries. 
This  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  small 
arms  and  ammunition  which  have  been 
changed  and  so  substantially  transformed 
as  to  become  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 

This  amendment  comes  at  the  end  of 
section  414  (b),  and  it  relates  to  muni¬ 
tions  control. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  most  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  were  very  much 
impressed  by  the  arguments  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  in  relation  to 
any  arms  which  had  been  furnished 
under  the  Mutual  Aid  Act  or  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

There  was  considerable  sentiment  in 
the  committee — though  it  does  not  An¬ 
ally  reveal  itself  in  the  language  which 
was  reported  to  the  Senate — to  the  effect 
that  in  dealing  with  other  arms  we  were 
dealing  with  a  subject  which  should 
come  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  or  other  appropriate  committee  of 
the  Senate  dealing  with  foreign  trade. 
It  was  felt  that  it  was  not  a  matter  which 
should  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
the  mutual-aid  program. 

I  should  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  <3reen],  to  see  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  could  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  shall  be  glad,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  committee,  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Knowland]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  35,  line 
3,  immediately  after  “Sec.  5.”  it  is  pi’o- 
posed  to  insert  “(a)”. 

On  page  35,  between  lines  12  and  13, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(b)  Section  143  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (which  relates  to 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia) ,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  143.  Prohibition  of  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland:  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  assistance  shall 
be  furnished  under  this  act  to  Yugoslavia  or 
Poland  after  the  expiration  of  60  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958.” 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  for  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
of  it.  Members  of  this  body  know 
whether  they  approve  or  do  not  approve 
rolling  out  the  red  carpet  and  strength¬ 
ening  Commimist  governments  such  as 
Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  I  am  against 


communism  wherever  it  exists.  It  is  a 
menacing  international  conspiracy.  For 
that  reason  I  propose  shutting  off  any 
future  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  discuss  the 
amendment  for  hours ;  but  I  have  stated 
the  main  issue.  I  think  all  Senators 
know  the  story.  I  rest  my  case  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  vmanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  have  prepared  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  BRmcES 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  once 
again  faced  with  the  question  of  foreign-aid 
policies  and  programs. 

Since  adjournment  last  August,  a  number 
of  events  directly  bearing  on  this  question 
have  occurred.  Those  relating  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland  are  the  concern  of  my  remarks  at 
this  time. 

As  I  understand  State  Department  policy. 
It  is  to  grant  aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  as 
a  calculated  gamble,  hoping  those  govern¬ 
ments  will  assert  independence  from  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  The  administration  contends  it 
is  to  our  best  interest  to  encourage  national 
communism  which  would  thereby  crack  the 
solid  wall  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Events  of  the  past  few  months  hardly  en¬ 
dorse  this  reasoning.  On  the  contrary  only 
last  November  Tito  called  it  a  “stupidity”  to 
assert  either  Yugoslavia  or  Poland  was  cul¬ 
tivating  national  communism.  He  said  they 
are  not. 

Gomulka  has  called  for  greater  ties  with 
the  Soviet  and  signed  the  November  Com¬ 
munist  communique  which  reaffirmed  the 
international  nature  of  the  Communist 
movement. 

Poland  voted  more  often  against  the  United 
States  position  in  the  session  of  the  UN  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  last  fall  than  Russia  did. 

Poland  and  Yugoslavia  voted  against  the 
UN  resolution  condemning  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  action  against  the  Hungarian  people 
in  the  freedom  revolt. 

Poland  voted  against  a  resolution  urging 
admission  of  South  Korea  to  the  United 
Nations.  Yugoslavia  abstained. 

Poland  voted  against  a  U.  N.  resolution 
urging  unification  of  Korea.  Yugoslavia 
abstained. 

Yugoslavia  formally  recognized  Commu¬ 
nist  East  Germany.  Poland  has  had  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  East  Germany  since  the 
latter  government  was  set  up. 

Poland  attended  the  Russian  40th  anni¬ 
versary  celebration  in  Moscow  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  Tito  did  not,  but  he  called  for  full 
unity  of  all  socialist — meaning  Communist- 
forces. 

Nevertheless  in  less  than  a  year,  the 
United  States  had  extended  $193  million  in 
aid  to  Poland. 

And  Yugoslavia  continues  to  receive 
American  assistance. 

There  are  some  people  who  sincerely  con¬ 
tend  that  Tito’s  brand  of  communism  is 
not  the  dangerous  brand  of  communism 
that  Khrushchev’s  is. 

There  are  some  pieople  who  contend  the 
Gomulka  government  represents  a  move  for 
Polish  independence  from  Moscow. 

I  should  like  to  remind  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  statements  made  by  both  Tito  and 
Gomulka  that  clearly  and  firmly  show  that 
Tito  and  Gomulka  are  dyed-in-the-wool 
Communists  and  that  they  do  not  consider 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  national  com¬ 
munism. 
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I  have  In  my  hand  a  pamphlet  prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  at  the  direction  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

This  pamphlet  gives  historical  data  on 
Tito  and  on  Gomulka.  It  Is  dated  October 
11,  1957,  and  so  Is  fairly  up  to  date. 

The  very  first  sentence  regarding  Tito 
quotes  the  dictator  of  Yugoslavia  as  sum¬ 
ming  up  his  life  In  one  sentence.  Tito  de¬ 
clared  “I  am  a  Communist  and  nothing  but 
a  Communist.” 

If  Tito  says  he  Is  a  Communist,  we  should 
take  him  at  his  word;  and,  I  might  add, 
that  Is  one  of  the  few  statements  Tito  has 
made  which  I  consider  reliable. 

The  House  Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  pamphlet  continues: 

“Tito  Is  a  part  of  the  world  Communist 
movement.  The  clash  with  Stalin  In  1948, 
It  Is  true,  forced  Tito’s  reorientation  In  for¬ 
eign  aSalrs  (reconciliation  with  Greece,  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  military  and  economic  aid  from 
the  Western  Powers,  etc.)  but-  In  no  funda¬ 
mental  way  did  it  alter  his  political  faith. 
This  dispute  with  Stalin  was  primarily  a 
personal  affair,  a  power  struggle  between  two 
dictators,  and  not  a  disagreement  on  the 
general  tenets  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

"Tito  never  denied  the  ‘validity’  and 
•truth’  of  Communist  doctrine,  but  he  con¬ 
tested  Stalin’s  right  to  impinge  upon  his 
own  domain  and  Stalin’s  refusal  to  tolerate 
‘little  Stalins’.” 

Referring  to  a  1957  interview,  the  pam¬ 
phlet  states  that  Tito  acknowledged  there 
was  "some  difference”  between  communism 
in  Yugoslavia  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  He  has¬ 
tened  to  add  that  “there  are  not  big,  ideo¬ 
logical  differences. 

He  said  further,  according  to  the  pam¬ 
phlet,  that  “we  have  the  same  aim — that  Is  to 
gay — the  building  of  socialism  and  com¬ 
munism.” 

According  to  the  House  Un-American  Ac¬ 
tivities  Committee  pamphlet,  Tito  and  Go¬ 
mulka  met  In  1957  and  reaffirmed  their  ties 
to  Moscow  without  reservation.  Here  are 
the  exact  words : 

“At  the  end  of  his  recent  conferences  with 
Premier  Gomulka  of  Poland,  Tito  and  the 
Polish  dictator  again  reaffirmed  their  ties  to 
Moscow  without  reservation. 

“When  the  United  Nations  General  As¬ 
sembly  voted  overwhelmingly  to  condemn 
Russia  for  the  bloody  reprisals  against  the 
Hungarian  patriots,  both  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  dutifully  voted  against  such  con¬ 
demnation.” 

In  conclusion,  the  pamphlet  declares: 

“Before,  during,  and  after  World  War  II, 
Tito  has  invariably  shown  himself  to  be  a 
dedicated  Communist.  A  powerful  ideolog¬ 
ical  affinity  binds  him  firmly  to  his  Com¬ 
munist  brethren.  During  the  last  few  years, 
in  fact,  he  has  clearly  moved  closer  to  a  po¬ 
litical  alignment  with  Moscow.  Tito’s  gen¬ 
eral  philosophy  of  life,  the  nature  of  his 
regime,  and  his  inflexible  commitment  to 
communism  all  militate  against  a  lasting 
rift  with  the  Kremlin.” 

Now,  I  should  like  to  read  excerpts  from 
the  same  pamphlet  issued  by  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  regard¬ 
ing  Premier  Gomulka  of  Poland.  I  quote: 

“Gomulka  ^does  not  have  any  Intention  of 
abandoning  the  Communist  system;  on  the 
contrary,  while  his  ‘road  to  socialism’  may 
differ  from  the  Russian  one,  it  is  still  a  road 
to  socialism.  Although  he  has  made  a  few 
adjustments  to  the  local  situation  in  Po¬ 
land,  he  Insists  upon  carrying  out  the  tenets 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  a  position  which  sim¬ 
ply  means  that  the  problems  he  faces  will 
never  be  solved  as  long  as  he  or  any  other 
Communist  Is  In  power. 

“Gomulka  has  made  his  position  abun¬ 
dantly  clear.  He  denies  being  a  ‘national 
Communist,’  stating  that  this  concept  Is  an 
American  invention. 


“To  prove  this,  he  emphasizes  that  his 
program  Includes  the  main  alms  of  every 
Communist  Party,  which  he  describes  as 

“(1)  the  seizure  of  power  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists; 

“(2)  the  establishment  of  a  Communist 
dictatorship; 

“(3)  nationalization  of  Industry,  collectl- 
tlvizatlon  of  agriculture,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  planned  economy;  and 

“(4)  promotion  of  international  com¬ 
munism  In  foreign  affairs.” 

Let  us  consult  Mr.  Gomulka’s  own  words. 
According  to  the  Un-American  Activities 
pamphlet  I  have  here.  Gomulka  has  said; 

“There  are  only  2  camps,  2  roads — the  road 
to  socialism  represented  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  road  to  capitalism  and  imperialism 
represented  by  the  United  States. 

“I  realize  very  well  where  the  future  of 
the  Polish  nation  and  of  the  Polish  working 
class  lies — It  Is  not  with  the  West.” 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  this  further  statement  of  Gomulka: 

“If  there  is  anyone  who  thinks  that  it  Is 
possible  to  kindle  anti -Soviet  moods  in  Po¬ 
land,  then  he  Is  deeply  mistaken.  No  at¬ 
tempt  to  sow  distrust  of  the  Soviet  Union 
will  find  a  response  among  the  people  of  Po¬ 
land.” 

Mr.  President,  I  take  these  statements  at 
full  face  value.  I  think  the  American  people 
should  take  them  at  full  face  value. 

We  made  the  great  mistake  of  not  taking 
Hitler  at  his  word.  Let  us  not  make  that 
mistake  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  to  deny  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges!. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McClellan  (when  his  name  was 
.called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland  1 .  If  he  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay;”  if  I 
were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  FrearI, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  EIollandI, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  O’MahoneyI,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 


Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  ofiflcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  would  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Prear]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear]  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mi*. 
Murray]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  would 
vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  IvesI, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Revercomb],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would 
vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shii'e  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr, 
Schoeppel]  is  paii’ed  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI. 
H  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  22, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 22 


Bricker 

Ervin 

RusseU 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Smith,  Maine 

Butler 

Hru.ska 

Talmadge 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Thurmond 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Williams 

Curtis 

Knowland 

Young 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Eastland 

Potter 

NAYS— 54 

Aiken 

Gore 

McNamara 

Allott 

Green 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hennings 

Morse 

Beall 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Bennett 

HUl 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hoblltzell 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Pastors 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Payne 

CarroU 

Javits 

Proxmire 

Case,  N#J. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Purtell 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dlrksea 

Langer 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Symington 

El  lender 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Fulbrlght 

Martin,  Iowa 

WUey 

NOT  VOTING — ^20 

Barrett 

Cotton 

Holland 

Byrd 

Frear 

Ives 

Cooper 

Hayden 

Johnston,  S.  0. 
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Kerr  Murray  Saltonstall 

Long  O’Mahoney  Schoeppel 

Martin,  Pa.  Revercomb  Yarborough 
McClellan  Robertson 

So  Mr.  Bridges’  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated 
"6-5-58 — D”  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  63,  between 
lines  4  and  5,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

(1)  Amend  subsection  (h)  to  read  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

"<h)  The  term  ‘value’  means — 

"  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment 
or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I,  the  gross  cost  of  repairing,  rehabili¬ 
tating,  or  modifying  such  equpiment  or  ma¬ 
terials  prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

“(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  title  I,  which  are  taken  from  the  mobili¬ 
zation  reserve,  or  which  are  taken  from  the 
mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified 
that  it  is  not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such 
equipment  or  materials  in  the  mobilization 
reserve,  the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit 
of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by 
the  furnishing  agency,  adjusted  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  may  determine  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  condition  and  market  value,  but 
in  no  instance  shall  such  adjustment  result 
in  a  price  in  excess  of  the  average  gross  cost 
of  such  equipment  and  materials;  and 

“(3)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I, 
which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  be¬ 
ing  so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

"In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by 
any  agency  in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or 
modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  acces¬ 
sories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course 
of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  shall 
be  priced  in  accordance  with  the  current 
standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency.” 

On  page  63,  line  5,  strike  out  "(1)”  and 
Insert  “(2).” 

On  page  63,  line  7.  strike  out  "(2)”  and 
Insert  “(3).” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeaa  and  nays  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  I  discuss  the  pending  amendment,  I 
should  like  to  review,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues,  the  course  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  foreign-aid  program  from  its  in¬ 
ception. 

During  and  soon  after  the  close  of 
World  War  II,  this  Nation  began  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  aiding  peoples  throughout 
Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Far  East,  who  were  badly  hurt, 
either  financially  or  otherwise  by  the 
war.  I  assume  that  I  am  correct  when 
I  say  that  the  United  States  is  the  only 
nation  which  ever  fought  a  war,  defeated 
its  enemy,  and  then  turned  around  and 
gave  aid  and  assistance  to  its  former 
enemies. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall  not 
go  into  the  details  of  how  such  a  course 
came  about.  My  objective  at  this  time 
is  to  describe  how  an  aid  program  such 
as  was  started  by  this  country  after 
World  War  n  could  balloon  into  a  being 
of  mammoth  expenditui'es. 


It  will  be  recalled  that  the  first  actual 
organization  designed  to  furnish  aid  to 
destitute  peoples  which  the  United  States 
establish^,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
of  our  friends  across  the  seas,  was 
UNRRA,  although  prior  to  that  time,  we 
had  given  considerable  aid  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  basis  to  the  French,  Italians,  and 
other  peoples  of  Western  Europe.  This 
aid,  at  the  beginning,  was  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  relief  of  actual  hardships. 
But  soon  relief  grew  into  rehabilitation; 
and  from  rehabilitation  we  proceeded  to 
reconstruction. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  that  was,  in  a 
measure,  begun  when  UNRRA  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Under  that  program,  although 
we  were  acting  in  association  with  some 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  Uncle  Sam 
paid  73  percent  of  the  total  spent. 

In  passing,  T  wish  to  say  that  soon 
after  the  war  I  visited  many  countries 
which  had  received  aid  through  UNRRA. 
In  particular,  I  remember  going  to  Ethi¬ 
opia.  There,  I  saw  more  than  2,000  disk 
plows  and  many  tractors  stacked  up,  and 
which  were  never  used.  Those  disk  plows 
and  tractors  could  have  been  of  value  to 
the  United  States;  but  we  deprived  our¬ 
selves  of  them,  in  order  to  make  them 
available  to  our  friends  who  had  been 
hurt  by  a  cruel  war.  However,  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  in  which  UNRRA  was 
administered  remind  me  a  good  deal  of 
the  way  in  which  later  programs  have 
been  administered.  There  was  then,  and 
there  has  been  since,  decided  waste  in 
all  these  programs,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
on  many  occasions. 

Up  to  the  dissolution  of  UNRRA, 
United  States  exnenditures  amounted  to 
approximately  $9  billion  in  grants  and 
from  seven  to  eight  billion  dollars  in 
loans.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  some  of 
this  will  be  repaid.  This  was  the  cost 
as  the  UNRRA  program  began  as  a  relief 
program,  as  I  have  just  stated  and  then 
moved  into  the  field  of  rehabilitation. 

When  it  was  found  that  our  friends, 
who  had  contributed  some  funds  to 
UNRRA,  would  not  put  up  any  more  for 
the  new  field  of  reconstruction,  then  it 
was  that  big-hearted  Uncle  Sam  was 
asked  to  carry  the  entire  load.  Soon 
after  was  born  the  well-known  Marshall 
plan. 

I  wish  Senators  would  listen,  and  I 
hope  those  who  are  not  present  will  read 
the  Record,  so  they  can  find  out  exactly 
what  kind  of  a  program  that  great  gen¬ 
eral,  George  Catlett  Marshall,  asked  us 
to  embark  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make  for  the  vote  I  cast  in  favor  of  that 
original  program.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over, 
I  would  vote  for  it  again,  because  its 
original  concept  made  sense. 

It  was  to  assist  our  friends  across  the 
seas  who  had  been  hurt  by  a  most  cruel 
war. 

What  did  General  Marshall  say  about 
what  was  to  become  known  as  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan? 

In  discussing  the  plight  in  which  Eu¬ 
rope  found  itself  at  that  time.  General 
Marshall  said; 

It  is  logical  that  the  United  States  should 
do  whatever  it  Is  able  to  do  to  assist  in  the 
return  of  normal  economic  health  in  the 
world,  without  which  there  can  be  no  po¬ 


litical  stability  and  no  assured  peace.  Our 
policy  is  directed  not  against  any  country 
or  doctrine,  but  against  hunger,  poverty, 
desperation,  and  chaos. 

Its  purpose  should  be  the  revival  of  a 
working  economy  in  the  world  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  emergence  of  social  and  political 
conditions  in  which  free  institutions  can 
exist.  Such  assistance,  I  am  convinced, 
must  not  be  on  a  piecemeal  basis  as  various 
crises  develop.  Ahy  assistance  that  this 
Government  may  render  in  the  future  should 
provide  a  cure  rather  than  a  mere  palliative. 

General  Marshall  continued: 

It  would  be  neither  fitting  or  efficacious  for 
this  Government  to  undertake  to  draw  up 
unilaterally  a  program  designed  to  place  Eu¬ 
rope  on  its  feet  economically.  This  is  the 
business  of  the  European.  "ITie  initiative,  I 
think,  must  come  from  Europe. 

That  is  what  General  Marshall  had  in 
mind.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind  when 
I  voted  for  the  original  Marshall  plan. 

Let  me  also  quote  from  General  Mar¬ 
shall’s  statement  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  said  : 

Loans  should  be  made  to  cover— 

Remember,  he  said  loans. 

Loans  should  be  made  to  cover  Imports  of 
capital  equipment  and  raw  materials  which 
will  directly  produce  the  means  of  repayment 
and  where  such  repayment  can  reasonably 
be  expected.  At  the  same  time  every  en¬ 
couragement  should  be  given  to  early  initia¬ 
tion  of  private  financing  so  as  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  possible  the  necessity  for  direct 
assistance  from  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

That  was  General  Marshall  speaking. 
He  said  further: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  basic  responsibility 
for  European  recovery  rests  on  the  European 
countries  themselves. 

Again,  that  was  General  Marshall 
speaking. 

However,  this  Government  must  have  as¬ 
surance  that  the  aid  it  provides  is  effectively 
utilized  for  the  achievement  of  European 
recovery  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  little  difBculty 
in  securing  congressional  approval  of 
such  a  program.  Nor  was  there  much 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  undertaking  a  program 
of  that  character.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  principles  enunciated  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall  were  simply  neglected.  His 
advice  was  not  followed.  We  proceeded 
on  a  program  that  has  deviated  entirely 
from  the  proposals  I  have  just  read? 

Mr.  President,  what  was  the  objective 
of  the  Marshall  plan?  I  repeat: 

The  objective  of  the  European  recovery 
program  submitted  for  your  consideration  is 
to  achieve  lasting  economic  recovery  for 
Western  Europe;  recovery  in  the  sense  that 
after  our  aid  has  terminated,  the  European 
countries  will  be  able  to  maintain  them¬ 
selves  by  their  own  efforts  on  a  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  basis. 

Again,  that  was  General  Marshall 
speaking,  this  time  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Janu¬ 
ary  8,  1948.  But,  Mr.  President,  through 
December  of  1957  we  have  spent  more 
than  $50  billion  on  aid  programs.  The 
Marshall  plan  was  to  last  not  over  6 
years,  and  the  amount  we  were  to  spend 
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was  not  to  exceed  from  $15.1  billion  to 
$17.8  billion. 

Again,  I  quote  the  author  of  that  pro¬ 
gram,  reading  from  page  6  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate,  imder 
date  of  January  8.  What  did  General 
Marshall  say?  ' 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  program 
is  now  put  at  somewhere  between  $15.1  bil¬ 
lion  and  $17.8  billion.  But  this  will  depend 
on  developments  each  year,  the  progress 
made,  and  unforeseeable  variations  in  the 
weather  as  it  affects  crops.  The  overall  cost 
is  not  capable  of  precise  determination  so 
far  In  advance. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what  the  first 
administrator  of  this  program,  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman,  had  to  say  about  it.  Appear¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations  on  June  8,  1949 — I  was 
there  when  he  testified — Mr.  Hoffman 
said,  as  is  found  on  page  35  of  the 
hearings : 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point.  It 
may  at  first  glance  seem  paradoxical,  but 
I  look  upon  the  European  recovery  program 
as  our  best  hope  for  bringing  Government 
spending  down  to  a  point  where  taxes  will 
not  be  so  oppressive,  to  a  level  at  which  our 
free  economy  is  not  endangered. 

Now  listen  to  this : 

1  say  this  because  I  see  no  way  in  which 
our  tax  burden  can  be  reduced  substantially 
unless  the  threat  of  war  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  maintaining  an  abnormal  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  is  reduced.  This  econ¬ 
omy  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  spending  $15 
billion  or  more  a  year  for  military  defense. 

The  surest  way  I  know  of  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  war  so  that  we  may  reduce  our 
Military  Establishment  is  to  carry  on  the 
recovery  program  to  the  point  where  a  free 
and  self-sustaining  and  unified  Europe  is 
able  to  play  its  full  role  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  and  other  free  countries 
in  maintaining  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  world. 

That  was  what  Mr.  Hoffman  said  when 
ECA  came  before  us  for  their  third  year’s 
appropriation. 

Let  me  point  up  what  Mr.  Hoffman 
stated  was  the  goal  at  that  time. 

Senator  Cordon  asked: 

Now,  Mr.  Hoffman,  let  us  assume  success 
at  the  end  of  1952.  Let  us  assume  that  your 
target,  which  I  believe  is  130  percent  of 
prewar  production,  has  been  achieved  at 
that  time. 

And  Mr.  Hoffman  answered : 

I  think  the  goal  is  a  little  less  than  that. 
I  think  it  is  about  125  percent.  Senator. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Hoffman  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  mpment  the  industrial 


capacity  of  Europe  could  be  increased  by 
25  percent  above  prewar  levels  the  goal 
would  be  reached  and  we  could  move 
out. 

We  reached  that  goal  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  yet  we  have  kept  the  pro¬ 
gram  going  until  the  industrial  capacity 
of  Europe  today  averages  in  excess  of  168 
percent  of  prewar  capacity. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  that  aid,  with 
all  the  prosperity  which  we  have  brought 
to  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  in 
the  hope,  as  Mr.  Hoffman  said,  that  they 
would  assist  us  in  our  quest  for  peace, 
they  have  not  done  so.  I  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  today  at  the  end  of  the  10th 
year  of  the  so-called  Marshall  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  conditions  are  worse  insofar  as 
our  relations  with  our  ultimate  enemy, 
Russia,  are  concerned,  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  10  years.  It  looks  as  though 
the  more  money  we  spend  and  give  away 
to  om-  friends  the  worse  conditions  be¬ 
come. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  this 
program  of  grants  and  credits  up  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1957,  has  cost  the  United 
States  $62,144,000,000.  Of  this  total  net 
grants  amount  to  $51  billion. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  followed  the 
principles  which  were  outlined  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall,  and  had  tried  to  help 
people  help  themselves,  we  might  have 
gotten  somewhere.  But  this  program 
has  simply  been  administered  in  such  a 
way  that  we  now  can  hardly  break  away 
from  it  overnight.  The  people  whom  we 
have  helped  for  the  past  10  years  now 
seem  to  be  dependent  on  us.  They  will 
not  make  the  moves  they  should.  What 
are  they  doing  to  help  us  in  an  attempt 
to  attain  peace  in  Asia  or  in  the  Middle 
East?  Instead  of  assisting  us,  they  are 
harming  our  chances  for  peace. 

Senators  will  remember  that  last  year, 
during  the  Suez  Canal  crisis,  England 
and  France,  without  notifying  us — with¬ 
out  saying  anything  to  us — -proceeded  to 
attack  Egypt  and  caused  a  lot  of  harm 
and  damage.  Was  it  not  a  sad  state  of 
affairs,  after  we  had  assisted  them  to  the 
extent  we  had,  for  us  to  have  to  side  with 
Russia  on  the  question  involved? 

What  is  happening  today  in  north 
Africa?  Troops  and  materials  of  war 
which  we  sent  abroad  in  order  to  form 
that  shield  against  aggression,  about 
which  we  hear  so  much,  were  used  and 
are  being  used  in  north  Africa  to  further 
France’s  dreams  of  maintaining  colonial 
empire. 

Mr.  President,  when  NATO  was  or¬ 
ganized,  we  envisioned  66  divisions  at 


first  for  Western  Europe  alone,  not  in¬ 
cluding  Turkey  and  Greece.  Thirty-six 
of  those  were  to  be  in  the  reserve  and  30 
were  to  be  active  divisions.  What  is  the 
figure  now?  It  is  now  down  to  12  or  14 
divisions,  and  a  few  of  those  are  still 
paper  divisions.  Almost  half  the  active 
divisions  now  in  Europe  are  American. 
Yet,  England  is  pulling  out  troops,  and 
is  also  lowering  taxes.  Everybody 
knows  what  has  happened  in  Prance  in 
recent  days. 

With  all  that,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  we  are 
still  carrying  on  a  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  people,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  now  are  better  off 
economically  than  they  have  ever  been 
in  the  past.  Production  in  Europe  is  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  Pi'ance,  Eng¬ 
land,  or  Germany. 

As  I  shall  point  out  later,  when  I  speak 
to  the  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  for 
a  specific  cut  in  military  aid,  a  very  great 
amount  of  money  will  be  spent  among 
those  friends  of  ours  in  Western  Europe 
who  are  supposed  to  be  of  assistance  to 
us  in  carrying  the  load.  Our  friends 
were  supposed  to  do  all  this  on  their 
own,  but  instead,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  are 
being  called  upon  again  to  assist.  As  I 
have  said  on  many  occasions,  so  long  as 
we  let  them  lean  on  our  shoulder,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  they  will  lean. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  love  this  coun¬ 
try  of  ours,  and  we  know  it  cannot  afford 
to  spend  at  the  rate  it  is  spending. 

Mr.  Hoffman  said  in  his  statement  in 
1949  that  we  could  not  afford  to  spend 
$15  billion  a  year  on  defense.  We  are 
now  spending  over  $40  billion  a  year, 
and  that  may  continue  indefinitely.  As 
surely  as  I  am  speaking  today,  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  spend  at  our  current  rate  and 
spread  ourselves  as  we  are  now  doing, 
we  are  going  to  bring  to  our  own  shores 
the  very  thing  we  are  fighting  against, 
namely,  some  kind  of  “ism.” 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  go  into  detail 
ori  these  expenditures,  although  I  have 
the  details  before  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  table  indicating 
the  expenditures  of  the  United  States  on 
foreign-aid  programs.  This  table  shows 
grants  and  loans  and  the  programs  for 
which  they  were  disbursed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Table  1. — Summary  of  foreign  grants  and  credits — By  program:'^  Postwar  period,  July  i,  1945,  through  Dec.  31,  1957;  calendar  year 

ended  Dec.  31,  1956;  and  calendar  year  1957  (by  quarter) 

(Millions  of  dollars] 


Total 

postwar 

period 

Calendar 
year  1956 

Calendar  year  1957 

- 

Total 

January- 

March 

April- 

June 

July- 

Septembcr 

October- 
■  December 

Net  grants  and  credits _ 

62, 144 

4,3,58 

4,451 

1,011 

1,232 

800 

1,407 

Net  grants  fless  conversions) _ 

50,948 

4,383 

4,104 

1,017 

1,333^ 

810 

945 

Gross  grants . . . . . 

54,965 

4,459 

4,184 

1,037 

1,356 

820 

964 

Mutual  security.. _ _ _  _ 

■40,339 

4,214 

3,921 

974 

1, 271 

767 

908 

Military  aid: 

18,  977 
449 

2,571 

2,396 

591 

800 

449 

13 

6.57 

11 

Multila'lcrai-construction  program  contributions - 

68 

64 

21 

20 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  foreign 


grants  and  credits — By  ■program:'^ 
ended  Dec.  SI,  1956;  and  calendar 


June  6 1 

j 

Postwar  period,  July  1,  1945,  through  Dec.  SI,  1957;  calendar  year  • 
year  1957  (jby  quarter) — Coutinued  ? 


(Millions  of  dollars] 


Net  grants  (less  conversions) — Continued 
dross  grants — Continued 

Mutual  security — Continued 

Other  aid  (economic  and  technical  assistance): 

Famine  and  other  urgent  and  extraordinary  relief. 

Other  2  i... _ _ _ _ 

Civilian  supplies _ 

UNKR.4.,  post-XJNRRA,  and  interim  aid _ _ 

Lend-lease - 


Military . . 

Postwar  pipelines. 
Greek-Tm’kish  aid . 


-M.. 


Military . . . . . . M.. 

Other _ _ — - - - - 

Philippine  rehabilitation _ _ _ 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  thi'ough  private  welfare 

agencies  * - - - 

Military  equipment  loans  t _ M.. 

Chinese  military  and  naval  aid _ , - M.. 

Inter-American  programs _ I - 

Other - - - 

Less  prior  grants  converted  into  credits - - - 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns _ _ _ 


Mutual  security  foreign  currency  funds . . 

Military  aid  collections  (for  administrative  expenses)... M.. 
Other  aid  (economic  and  teclmical  assistance)  counterpart 

funds _ 

Reverse  leud-lease _ _ _ 

Cash  war-account  settlements  for  lend-lcase  and  other  grants... 
Return  of  lend-lease  ships _ 


For  military  use _ M. 

For  economic  value _ 

Retmm  of,  and  cash  settlements  for,  civilian  supplies _ 

Return  of  military  equipment  loans  L. . . M. 


Net  credits  (including  conversions) . . 

New  credits . . . . 

Export-Import  Bank  (for  own  account) . 

Direct  loans _ _ _ 

Loans  through  agent  banks _ 

British  loan _ 

Mutual  security  _ _ _ _ 

Surplus  property  (including  merchant  ships). 

Lend-lease  (excludhig  settlement  credits) _ 

Other _ _ _ 

Plus  prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less  principal  collections _ _ _ _ 

Export-Import  Bank  (for  own  accomit) _ 


Direct  loans . . . . 

Loans  through  agent  banks _ 

British  loan _ 

Mutual  security  * _ _ _ _ 

Surplus  property  (including  merchant  ships). 

Grants  converted  into  credits... . . 

Lend-lease  (excluding  settlement  credits) _ 

Other  * _ 


Calendar  year  1957 


postwar 

period 

year  1956 

Total 

January- 

March 

April-  , 
June 

July- 

September 

OctoTrer- 

Decemher 

371 

109 

60 

16 

8 

17 

18 

20,  542 

1,405 

1,  400 

347 

443 

288 

323 

5,861 

4 

2 

1 

(‘) 

1 

1 

3,443 

1,  906 

679 

1,  227 

'  653 

530 

322 

- 

635 

680 

186 

166 

38 

53 

33 

42 

383 

23 

67 

18 

22 

17 

261 

201 

10 

19 

4 

6 

5 

4 

603 

22 

19 

2 

4 

4 

9 

2,257 

1 

1,  760 

75 

79 

21 

23 

16 

19 

1,009 

72 

79 

21 

23 

16 

19 

69 

16 

12 

3 

2 

3 

4 

940 

56 

67 

17 

22 

13 

15 

133 

120 

(') 

490 

189 

301 

4 

3 

4 

11, 196 

-25 

346 

-6 

-101 

-9 

463 

13,763 

484 

980 

120 

122 

153 

585 

5,446 

233 

667 

61 

"  70 

67 

469 

6,145 

223 

639 

59 

70 

83 

427 

301 

10 

28 

2 

(») 

Cr  16 

42 

3,  750 

2,  492 

229 

313 

59 

52 

85 

117 

1, 492 

6 

513 

15 

1 

1 

(‘) 

W 

0 

2,  257 

1 

4;  824 

509 

634 

125 

224 

162 

123 

2,675 

266 

318 

85 

79 

75 

80 

2,342 

220 

308 

82 

75 

73 

79 

333 

46 

10 

3 

4 

2 

1 

280 

49 

94 

24 

'  34 

3 

15 

7 

9 

641 

65 

92 

21 

19 

35 

17 

152 

20 

13 

1 

(‘) 

12 

0 

308 

71 

163 

16 

109 

28 

12 

675 

-  13 

13 

(») 

2 

5 

5 

1  Grants  are  transfers  for  which  no  payment  is  expected  (other  than  a  limited 
percentage  of  the  foreign  currency  “counterpart”  funds  generated  by  the  grant),  or 
which  at  most  involve  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  to  extend  aid  to  the 
United  States  or  other  countries  to  achie  ve  a  common  objective.  Credits  are  loan  dis¬ 
bursements  or  transfers  under  other  agreements  which  give  rise  to  specific  obligations 
to  repay,  over  a  period  of  years,  usually  with  interest.  In  some  instances  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  given  with  the  understanding  that  a  decision  as  to  repayment  will  be 
made  at  a  later  date;  such  assistance  is  included  in  grants.  At  such  time  as  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  reached  for  repayment  over  a  period  of  years,  a  credit  is  established.  Such 
credits,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  deducted  from  specific  grants  recorded  in  previous  peri¬ 
ods,  an  adjustment  for  grants  converted  into  credits  is  made  at  the  time  of  agreement. 
All  known  returns  to  the  U.  S.  Government  stemming  from  grants  and  credits,  other 
than  Interest,  are  taken  into  accomit  in  net  grants  and  net  credits.  The  measure  of 
foreign  grants  and  credits  generally  is  in  terms  of  goods  delivered  or  shipped  by  the 
U.  S.  Government,  services  rendered  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  or  cash  disbursed  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  to  or  for  the  account  of  a  foreign  government  or  other  foreign 
entity.  The  Government’s  capital  investments  in  the  International  Bank  ($635 
million).  International  Finance  Corporation  ($35  million),  and  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  ($2,751)  million)  are  not  included  in  these  data  although  they  constitute  an 
additional  measure  taken  by  this  Government  to  promote  foreign  economic  recovery 
and  development.  Payments  to  these  three  institutions  do  not  result  in  Immediate 
equivalent  aid  to  foreign  countries.  Use  of  available  dollar  funds  is  largely  determined 
by  the  managements  of  the  institutions,  in  some  instances  subject  to  certain  controls 
which  can  be  exercised  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 

Further  definition  and  explanation  of  these  data  are  contained  In  the  Foreign  Aid 
supplement  to  the  Survey  of  Current  (lusiucss,  published  November  1952,  and  in  the 
explanatory  notes  to  the  appendixes  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  semiarmual  reports  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress. 

2  Includes  fpreign  currencies  which  were  obtained  through  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 


Act  (Public  Law  83-480,  as  amended)  and  which  were  available  under  secs.  104  (c)  ' 
(d),  (e),  and  (g)  for  expenditure  without  charge  to  a  dollar  appropriation.  jj 

*  Includes  mutual  security  program  aid  for  common  use  Items  which  are  to  be  used  5 

by  military  forces  of  nations  receiving  assistance,  and  for  direct  forces  support,  when  ’ 
such  assistance  provided  under  (repealed)  secs.  123  and  124  of  Public  Law  83-065,  ' 
as  amended,  was  administered  in  accordance  with  Chapter  1:  Military  Assistance,  ■ 
of  title  I  of  that  act.  Cash  transfers  are  included  in  “Other  aid  (economic  and  tech-  ' 
nical  assistance)”;  see  footnote  4.  ■* 

*  Includes  mutual  seemity  program  aid  for  economic,  development,  relief,  and 
technical  assistance,  including  aid  for  these  purposes  from  military  aid  appropria- 
tlons.  Also  includes  mutual  security  program  aid  from  appropriations  for  common-  • 
use  items  which  are  to  be  used  by  military  forces  of  nations  receiving  assistance,  and 
for  direct  forces  support,  when  such  a.ssistance  under  (repealed)  secs.  123  and  124  J 
of  Public  Law  83-665  was  administered  in  accordance  with  Chapter  3:  Defense 
Support,  of  title  I  of  that  act.  Also  meludes  transfers  of  funds  for  forces  support  : 
(for  example,  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  (and  forces  of  France  located  in  such  ‘ 
states))  and  in  support  of  production  for  forces  support. 

*  Less  than  $500,000. 

'  Includes  donations  through  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  under  authority  i 
of  sec.  416  of  Public  Law  81-439,  as  amended  by  title  III  of  Public  Law  83-480.  ’ 

’  “Military  equipment  loans”  are  included  in  this  report  as  part  of  military  grants: 
these  “loans”  are  essentially  transfers  on  an  indeterminate  basis,  generally  requiring 
only  the  return  of  the  identical  item,  if  available.  In  essence  this  was  the  require¬ 
ment  pertaining  to  wartime  lend-lease  transfers  of  watercraft,  which  were  included^  ^ 
as  grant  transfers  in  these  data.  .'i 

*  Values  lor  deliveries  of  materials  in  payment  of  principal  reported  as  collected  ) 

by  the  General  Services  Administration  on  deficiency  and  strategic  materials  devel-  -a 
opment  loans  are  in  some  instances  estimated  when  first  reported.  Reported  data  J 
have  been  adjusted  to  eliminate  obvious  (negative)  bookkeeping  adjustments  as  1 
final  values  are  recorded.  1 

Note.— Programs  identified  by  M  are  included  in  “Military  grants”  in  table  2,  ^ 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  indicated, 
we  made  loans  to  various  countries.  I 
hope  some  of  the  loans  will  be  repaid. 
I  have  high  hopes  that  particularly  the 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  will  be  repaid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 


part  of  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the 
staTius  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  from 
February  1934,  the  time  it  was  organized, 
to  December  1957,  inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Exhibit  B 


Export-Import  Bank 


Cumulative  statement  of  loans  and  authorized  eredits,  February  1934  to  Deeember  1957, 

inclusive 


Area 

Amount 

Authorization...,.,. _ _ _ _ _ ....  _ 

$8,959,418,211.04 

Autliorizations  taken  over  by  others,  without  recourse  to 
Exiwrt-Import  Bank; 

Latin  America _ 

$28,  376,  568.  27 
168,  018,  79,5.  63 
14,  000, 000.  00 

210,  395,  363.  90 
1, 377,  216,  659.  80 

Disbursomonts. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Export-Import 
Bank  funds 

Disbursed  by 
, others  at  Export- 
Import  Bank 
risk 

Amount 

$5,  457, 16fi,  344.  04 
2,  520,  T.W,  067.  38 
2, 936,  406,  676.  66 

$482,  910,  221. 15 
434,  774,  427.  99 
48, 135,  793. 16 

•$5. 940, 076,  565. 10 
2,  955.  534, 095.  37 
2, 984,  542,  469. 82 
1, 431, 729, 622. 75 

4, 416, 272, 092.  57 

50, 000,  000.  00 
633,  727,907.43 

Repayments _ _ _ ... _ _ _ ... 

Total  of  outstanding  loans  and  balance  of  authorizations 
not  disbursed _ _ _ _ _ 

Lending  authority  assigned  by  bank  under  provisions  of 

TTncommltted  lending  ftiithority 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  recently  in¬ 
creased  the  borrowing  capacity  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  by  $2  billion.  As 
I  recall,  the  bank  started  with  a  mere 
$250  million.  The  figure  is  now  up  to  $7 
billion  of  credit. 

This  corporation  is  owned  entirely  by 
the  Federal  Government.  It  has  a  cap¬ 
ital  of  $1  billion,  with  $6  billion  addi¬ 
tional  for  lending  purposes. 

Aside  from  that,  we  are  heavy  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  another  institution  which 
was  created  in  order  to  assist  people 
who  were  in  distress  because  of  war.  In 
that  institution,  with  a  capital  subscrip¬ 
tion  stock  of  $92  million,  we  have  $35,- 
168,000,  or  38  percent  of  the  stock, 
which  we  subscribed  in  order  to  assist 
countries  in  rehabilitating  themselves. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks,  a  table  showing 
a  statement  of  subscriptions  to  capital 
stock  and  voting  power  as  of  September 
10,  1957,  in  the  International  Finance 
Corporation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Exhibit  C 

International  Finance  Corporation 


Statement  of  subscriptions  to  capital  stock 
and  voting  power.  Sept.  10, 1957 


Subscriptions 

Voting  power 

Meni^ 

Amount 
(in  thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 

Percent 
of  total 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
votes 

Percent 
of  total 

2,215 

554 

2.'^ 

2,465 

2. 34 

Austria..--.——-- 

.60 

804 

.76 

Belgium . . 

2,492 

2.70 

2, 742 

2. 61 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Subsexiptions 

Voting  power 

Member 

Amount 
(in  thou¬ 
sands  of 
dollars) 

Percent 
of  total 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
votes 

Percent 
of  total 

78 

.08 

328 

.31 

1, 163 

1. 26 

1,413 

416 

1.34 

'  166 

.  18 

.40 

3,600 

166 

3.89 

3, 850 
416 

3.66 

.18 

.40 

Chile . 

388 

.42 

638 

.61 

388 

.42 

638 

.61 

22 

.02 

272 

.26 

388 

.42 

638 

.61 

753' 

.81 

1,003 

272 

.95 

Dominican 

22 

.02 

.26 

35 

.04 

285 

.27 

690 

.64 

840 

.80 

H 

.01 

261 

.25 

33 

.04 

283 

.27 

421 

.46 

671 

.64 

5, 815 
3,655 
22 

6.  29 

6,065 

5.77 

3.  95 

3,905 

3.  71 

.02 

272 

.26 

Haiti  . 

22 

.02 

272 

.26 

11 

.01 

261 

.25 

11 

.01 

261 

.25 

4, 431 
1,218 
372 

4.  79 

4,681 

4.45 

1.32 

1,468 

1.39 

.40 

622 

.59 

67 

.07 

317 

.30 

.50 

.05 

300 

.28 

1,994 

2,769 

33 

2.16 

2,244 

2.13 

3.00 

3,019 

2.87 

.04 

283 

.27 

50 

.05 

300 

.28 

111 

.12 

361 

.34 

720 

.78 

970 

.92 

3, 046 

9 

3.30 

3,296 

3. 13 

.01 

259 

.25 

654 

.60 

804 

.  76 

Pakistan - 

1, 108 

2 

1.20 

(*) 

1,358 

2.52 

1.29 

.24 

16 

.02 

266 

.25 

194 

.21 

444 

.42 

166 

.18 

416 

.40 

1,108 

1.20 

1,358 

1.29 

139 

.15 

389 

.37 

476 

.61 

726 

.69 

Union^  of  South 
Africa . 

1, 108 

1.20 

1, 358 

1.29 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Member 

Subscriptions 

Voting  power 

Amount 
(in  tliou- 
sands  of 
dollars) 

Percent 
of  total 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
votes 

Percent 
of  total 

Xlnlted  Kingdom.. 

14,400 

15.  58 

14,650 

13. 93 

I’nlted  States _ 

35, 168 

38.04 

35,418 

33. 67 

\  cnezuela _ 

‘  116 

.13 

866 

.35 

Totals _ 

92, 446 

100.00 

105, 196 

100.00 

>  The  subscription  of  Egypt  has  not  been  paid,  having 
been  due  since  Aug.  23,  lfl56. 

‘  Less  than  0.005  percent. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  not  all.  In 
order  further  to  assist  foreign  countries, 
we  have  Public  Law  480,  which  is  the 
act  which  gives  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corpioration  authority  to  sell  suri>lus 
farm  commodities  abroad.  Through 
that  medium  Europe  will  receive  $160,- 
500,000  in  1959.  Countries  which  al¬ 
ready  are  prosperous  will  receive  vast 
sums  by  way  of  gifts  and  loans  on  a 
long-term  basis.  Africa  will  receive  $3,- 
200,000.  The  Near  East  and  South  Asia 
will  receive  $433,500,000;  the  Far  East, 
$93,500,000.  There  will  be  retained,  for 
sale  and  disposal  to  countries  which 
have  no  defense  program,  $360  million. 
How  that  will  be  distributed  no  one 
knows  as  yet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
exhibit  showing,  for  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
an  estimate  of  the  Public  Law  480  op¬ 
erations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Exhibit  D 

Public  Law  480  estimate  fiscal  year  1959 


Europe-- _ - _ _ _ -  $160,  600,  000 

Africa.- _ - _ - _ ■■--  3,200,000 

Near  East  and  South  Asia - -  433,  500,  OOO 

Far  East _ - _ - _  93,  500,  OOO 

Reserved  for  countries  not  pro¬ 
posed  for  defense  support  or 
special  assistance  in  fiscal 
year  1959 _ ---------- _ _  360, 000,  000 


Total _ 1, 050,  700,  000 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
aid  program  has  been  pyramiding  from 
year  to  year.  The  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  make  available  $3.9  bil¬ 
lion  in  new  funds  for  foreign  aid,  through 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  just  pointed  out, 
we  have  increased  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  the  tune  of 
$2  billion  to  make  loans  to  our  friends. 

What  is  more,  under  Public  Law  480, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  authority  for  sales  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  for  a  total  of  $2  bil¬ 
lion  during  the  current  year.  It  is  true 
that  the  bill  is  still  pending  in  the  House, 
but  that  is  what  the  Senate  has  done. 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  agree  to  it. 

If  we  add  all  these  items  together,  we 
see  that  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  there 
will  be  available,  by  way  of  grants,  loans, 
gifts,  and  sales  on  easy  terms  of  surplus 
farm  commodities,  almost  $8  billion. 
And  this  is  what  we  are  confronted  with 
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today :  With  our  heavy  tax  load  remain¬ 
ing  as  it  is  to  support  this  program,  our 
friends  are  reducing  theirs. 

Anyone  with  commonsense  should 
realize  that  we  cannot  afford  to  continue 
these  huge  expenditures  without  bring¬ 
ing  to  our  own  shores  some  kind  of  ism. 
If  by  maintaining  excessively  high  taxes 
we  destroy  initiative  in  this  country,  we 
shall  see  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  programs  on 
which  we  are  spending  a  few  million 
dollars  of  this  tax  money  is  to  teach 
the  French,  Italians,  and  others  the  fine 
points  of  salesmanship.  They  have 
learned  fast.  In  any  city  in  America 
today — I  care  not  how  small  it  is — we 
can  see  a  great  many  French,  Italian, 
and  British  cars.  Many  of  the  factories 
in  which  those  cars  are  being  manufac¬ 
tured  were  financed  by  taxes  paid  the 
very  companies  which  are  now  in  trouble 
in  Detroit.  That  is  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer  with  a  long  record  of 
service.  I  should  like  to  have  him  point 
out  to  me  the  provisions  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  which  authorize 
us  to  tax  the  American  people  to  con¬ 
duct  salesmanship  courses  in  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Everything  being 
done  is  supposed  to  be  for  defense;  it 
is  supposed  to  be  for  our  protection  and 
security. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Including  salesman¬ 
ship? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  basis 
on  which  it  was  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  familiar  with 
that.  However,  calling  it  something 
does  not  make  it  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand,  but 
that  is  the  basis  for  it.  That  would  be 
the  answer.  I  do  not  suppose  a  tax¬ 
payer  would  stand  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
if  he  tried  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No ;  I  do  not  believe  he 
would.  There  would  be  no  way  for  him 
to  get  into  court.  However,  we  have  a 
responsibility. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility  to  do  only  those  things  which  are 
in  accord  with  the  power  delegated  to 
Congress  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  have  been 
arguing  for  the  past  4  or  5  years  that 
these  programs  should  be  tapered  off. 
However,  it  seems  that  as  the  years  go 
on,  instead  of  tapering  off,  they  increase. 
That  is  what  is  happening.  What  I  wish 
to  emphasize  and  reemphasize  is  that 
this  program  was  begun  with  the  idea 
of  putting  our  friends  in  Western 
Europe  on  their  feet,  so  that  they 
could  be  of  assistance  to  us  and  help  us 
carry  the  load  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  were  selfish  in  that  regard  let  us 
admit  it.  That  is  why  we  did  it.  But  as 
I  have  asked  on  many  occasions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate:  Who  is  carrying  the 
load  in  the  Middle  East,  in  southeast 
Asia,  on  Formosa,  and  in  South  Korea? 

The  United  States  has  two  divisions 


in  South  Korea,  according  to  the  record. 
I  believe  two  or  three  countries  have 
representation  in  the  honor  guard. 
Who  is  footing  the  logistics  bill  for 
those  troops?  It  is  the  U.  N.,  through 
contributions  that  we  make.  In  other 
words,  aside  from  carrying  our  own 
load;  paying  expenses  of  feeding  our 
soldiers  there  and  providing  defense 
support  for  the  twenty-odd  divisions  of 
ROK  troops — we  are  paying  for  all  of 
that  and  receiving  no  help  from  any¬ 
one — we  are  paying  to  maintain  the 
token  forces  which  are  there  from 
Britain,  Turkey,  and  from  two  or  three 
other  coimtries. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  it 
does  not  make  any  sense  for  us  to  keep 
on  spending  at  om*  present  rate.  I 
could  go  on  and  on  in  discussing  these 
programs.  I  am  familiar  with  them.  I 
have  visited  all  the  countries  in  the 
world  but  two.  I  have  seen  how  these 
programs  operate.  I  have  made  reports 
to  the  Senate.  I  made  them  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  and  I  have  been 
making  reports  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  past  7  or  8  years. 
The  reports  of  about  2  years  ago  are 
merely  gathering  dust,  for  aught  I  know. 
I  made  an  earnest  effort  to  show  to  my 
colleagues  how  these  programs  were 
being  administered,  and  how  the  money 
was  being  spent.  Yet  with  all  I  have 
shown,  we  are  still  spending  at  a  greater 
rate  than  we  have  in  the  past;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  tapering  off,  the  program  is 
continuing  to  increase. 

I  wish  now  to  address  myself  to  the 
amendment  which  is  pending,  the  so- 
called  pricing  amendment.  In  1956  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  sought 
to  change  the  method  of  pricing  mili¬ 
tary  hardware  which  was  purchased  by 
ICA  for  the  mutual-security  program 
for  distribution  throughout  the  world 
from  Defense  Department  stocks.  After 
a  study,  it  was  found  that,  instead  ofjttie 
Defense  Department  charging  the  actual 
gross  cost  of  an  article  to  the  foreign- 
aid  program,  the  program  was  being 
charged  the  replacement  cost.  Prior  to 
the  1956  amendment,  if  an  obsolete  air¬ 
plane,  which  originally  cost  $200,000, 
was  sold  to  MAP  by  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  for  country  X,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
replace  that  obsolete  plane,  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  would  be  charged  the 
full  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  new  plane, 
which  may  have  been  four  times  the 
cost  of  the  obsolete  aircraft.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  found  that  the 
price  of  some  equipment  charged  to  the 
mutual-security  program  was  170  per¬ 
cent  of  the  original  cost.  Thus,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  was  able  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  financing  its 
procurement  programs  without  review 
by  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
accomplish  that  which  the  committee 
desired  to  do  with  its  amendment  in  1956. 

Let  me  read  what  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green],  said  when  the  matter  came 
up  in  1956.  I  read  from  page  11102  of 


the  Congressional  Record  of  June  22, 
1956.  That  was  the  year  an  attempt 
was  made  to  change  the  law  to  prohibit 
the  charge  of  replacement  costs  to  the 
MAP.  He  said ; 

What  actually  has  been  happening,  how¬ 
ever,  Is  that  when  these  mutual-security 
funds  are  used  to  bujr,  for  example,  an  F-84 
jet  fighter  to  be  given  to  country  X,  the 
Air  Force,  which  sells  the  jet  fighter  for  the 
mutual -security  people,  uses  the  funds  re¬ 
ceived  to  replace  the  F-84  with  a  later  model 
aircraft — perhaps  an  F-104.  In  effect,  then, 
a  substantial  part  of  the  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  for  what  some  people  call  foreign  aid 
has  been  used  to  modernize  the  arms  in  the 
possession  of  our  own  Armed  Forces.  Indeed, 
the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation  have  been 
charging  the  mutual-security  funds,  not  for 
the  price  of  the  F-84  in  my  example,  but  they 
have  been  charging  the  price  required  to  re¬ 
place  it,  namely,  the  price  for  the  F-104. 
The  present  Mutual  Security  Act,  however, 
will  change  that  situation. 

An  amendment  to  that  effect  was 
adopted  in  1956.  The  law  remained  as 
it  was,  but  there  was  added  a  so-called 
“notwithstanding  clause,”  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection  (h)  and  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  more  equitable  pricing  sys¬ 
tem  for  transactions  between  the  military 
departments  and  the  mutual  defense  assist¬ 
ance  program,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
through  appropriate  pricing  regulations  of 
uniform  applicability,  that  the  term  “value” 
(except  in  the  case  of  excess  equipment  or 
materials)  shall  mean — 

(1)  The  price  of  equipment  or  materials 
obtaining  for  similar  transactions  between 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  Where  there  are  no  similar  transactions 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  adjusted  as 
appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value. 

That  was  to  mean,  or  so  we  thought, 
that  the  actual  cost  of  the  hardware  in 
the  hands  of  the  armed  services  would  be 
charged  to  the  foreign-aid  program.  But 
pursuant  to  the  “notwithstanding”  clause 
which  I  have  just  read,  here  are  the  regu¬ 
lations  issued  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  which  are  presently  followed; 

standard  prices  shall  be  established  for 
each  item  of  material  to  Include : 

a.  The  current  purchase  or  production  cost 
of  the  item  at  the  time  the  price  is  estab¬ 
lished. 

In  other  words,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  views  of  Congress  on  this 
subject  were  pointed  out  to  the  armed 
services,  the  regulations  from  which  I 
am  reading  reinstated  the  old  practice  of 
charging  replacement  costs  instead  of  ac¬ 
tual  costs.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  not  really  sought  to  change  its  old 
method  of  pricing. 

I  believe  that  my  amendment  will  bring 
about  the  change  desired  by  the  1956 
amendment.  It  will  result  in  an  equi¬ 
table  price  being  charged  to  the  MAP, 
and  consequently  an  adequate  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  the  furnishing  agency.  For 
example,  let  us  assume  that  the  Army 
sells  to  MAP  a  quantity  of  200  of  a  cer-. 
tain  type  of  tank.  Let  us  further  as¬ 
sume  that  the  Army  purchased  a  total  of 
1,500  of  these  tanks  over  a  3 -year  period 
as  follows :  .. 
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Quantity 

Unit  cost 

Total  cost 

Jfl53 . 

200 

$40,000 

$8, 000,000 

WA . 

500 

60,000 

30,  000,  IKK) 
48,  000,000 

1958 . 

600 

80,000 

1,300 

86, 000, 000 

The  average  gross  cost  referred  to  in 
my  amendment  would  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  quantity  of  1,300  into  the 
total  cost  of  $86  million,  and  this  would 
be  the  price  charged  to  MAP,  instead 
of  the  replacement  cost  of  $80,000. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  the  Senator  perhaps 
knows,  I  have  consistently  supported  his 
efforts  to  reduce  the  amounts  appropri¬ 
ated  for  mutual  security. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  that  I  am  deeply 
appreciative. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  will  be  the  net 
effect  of  the  pending  amendment  upon 
the  United  States  Treasury?  If  I  un¬ 
derstand  correctly,  it  will  reduce  the 
amount  expended  by  the  administration 
for  mutual  security.  Will  that  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  budget  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department?  What  will  be  the 
net  effect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  will  say  that  the 
net  effect  will  be  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  have  absolutely 
no  control  over  the  money  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  replacements  for  the  various 
services.  In  other  words,  if  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  sold  tanks  or  airplanes 
to  the  mutual-security  program,  they 
would  not  even  have  to  use  the  money 
they  obtained  from  foreign-aid  appro¬ 
priations  for  replacing  tanks  or  aiiTlanes. 
They  could  program  it  for  anything  they 
desire.  They  would  not  have  to  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  justify  their  request,  as  is  the  case 
now  when  they  want  to  purchase  ma¬ 
terial.  This  is  money  they  will  take  out 
of  the  foreign-aid  program  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  account  to  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations — and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple — as  to  how  the  funds  are  expended. 

My  proposal  is  that  if,  for  instance, 
new  planes  are  needed,  the  Department 
of  Defense  should  come  before  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  and  justify  their 
request. 

If  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to,  it  will  accomplish  the  very  thing 
which  was  intended  in  1956,  namely,  to 
charge  the  mutual-security  program  the 
average  cost  of  the  materials  sold  it. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  item  from  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1956,  beginning  with  section 
545(g)  and  continuing  through  the  para¬ 
graph  identified  as  (2) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(h)  The  term  "value”  means — 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment 
or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  the  gross  cost  of  repairing,  rehabilitat¬ 
ing,  or  modifying  such  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  prior  to  being  so  furnished; 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobiliza¬ 


tion  reserve  (other  than  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection),  the  actual  or  the  projected 
(computed  as  accurately  as  practicable)  cost 
of  procuring  for  the  mobilization  reserve  an 
equal  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment 
or  materials  of  the  same  general  type  but 
deemed  to  be  more  desirable  for  inclusion 
in  the  mobilization  reserve  than  the  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  furnished: 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  furnished  under  chapter  1 
of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the  mobiliza¬ 
tion  reserve  but  with  respect  to  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  that  it  is 
not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such  equipment 
or  materials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  or  its  replacement  cost, 
whichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
specify;  and 

(4)  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or  ma¬ 
terials  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I 
which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being 
so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  such  equipment  and  materials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  Incurred  by 
any  agency  in  repairing,  rehabilitating,  or 
modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  acces¬ 
sories,  or  other  materials  used  in  the  course 
of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  shall 
be  priced  in  accordance  with  the  current 
standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross 
cost  of  any  equipment  or  materials  taken 
from  the  mobilization  reserve  means  either 
the  actual  gross  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  that  particular  equipment  or  materials 
or  the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
units  of  such  particular  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  by  the  average  gross  cost  of  each  unit 
of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by 
the  furnishing  agency.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  (h) 
and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  more 
equitable  pricing  system  for  transactions  be¬ 
tween  the  military  departments  and  the  mu¬ 
tual  defense  assistance  program,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  through  appropriate  pricing 
regulations  of  uniform  applicability  that  the 
term  "value”  (except  in  the  case  of  excess 
equipment  or  materials)  shall  mean — 

(1)  the  price  of  equipment  or  materials 
obtaining  for  similar  transactions  between 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  where  there  are  no  similar  transactions 
within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  adjusted  as 
appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value. 

Ml’.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  directive  which  was  issued  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  in  1956  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  designed  to  end  this  practice  of 
overcharging.  To  my  mind  this  direc¬ 
tive  indicates  that  no  change  at  all  in 
Defense  Department  policy  has  been 
made.  Their  action  is  subject  to  the 
Intei-pretation  that  they  have  defined 
standard  prices  to  mean  replacement 
prices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

2.  Standard  prices  shall  be  established  for 
each  item  of  materiel  to  include: 

(a)  The  current  purchase  or  production 
cost  of  the  item  at  the  time  the  price  is 
established. 

(b)  First-destination  transportation  costs. 

The  expense  of  procurement  (Including 

Inspection),  warehousing,  redistribution,  re¬ 


packing  and  handling,  or  other  functions  of 
supply  administration  shall  not  be  Included 
in  the  standard  prices.  There  shall  be  one 
standard  price  for  each  item — price  reduc¬ 
tions  for  condition  at  time  of  sale  shall  not 
affect  standard  pricing  for  Inventory  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  from 
the  pamphlet  entitled  “Proper  Account¬ 
ability,  Army  Pricing  Policy,”  in  section 
1,  entitled  "General,”  on  page  11,  para¬ 
graph  (2)  (g)  which  reads  as  follows: 

(g)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
standard  price,  the  current  purchase  or  pro¬ 
duction  cost  of  an  item  will  be  based  upon 
evidence  such  as  current  contracts,  pur¬ 
chase  orders,  or  invoices.  Judgment,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  required  to  modify  prices  to 
allow  for  the  effect  of  pending  contract  price 
revisions  and  other  factors  affecting  the 
most  typical  replacement  cost.  Also,  since 
prices  may  vary  considerably  for  different 
vendors  within  a  single  normal  procure¬ 
ment  lot,  it  will  be  necessary  in  such  cases 
to  average  the  prices.  The  objective  is  to 
arrive  at  a  price  which  represents  current 
replacement  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
these  directives  have  been  issued  since 
the  passage  of  the  1956  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  directive  of  December  31,  1956, 
No.  7510.1,  there  is  also  a  paragraph  on 
the  question  of  uniform  pricing  policy  for 
materials.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  first  two  paragraphs  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  so  as  to  indi¬ 
cate — as  I  have  just  stated — that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  v.  e  tried  to 
change  the  law,  the  directive  has  been 
written  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  price 
structure  and  methods  of  pricing  which 
prevailed  prior  to  1956,  still  prevail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  Defense  Directive  No.  7510.1, 
December  31,  1956 

Subject :  Uniform  pricing  policy  for  materials, 

supplies,  and  equipment  financed  by  mili¬ 
tary  appropriated  funds 

I.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  directive  is  to  establish 
the  basic  policies  and  criteria  to  be  followed 
by  the  mlUtary  departments  in  pricing  for  in¬ 
ventory  accounting  and  Issues  or  sales  for  any 
purpose  of  all  materials,  supplies,  and  equip¬ 
ment  (materiel)  except  for  plant  equipment, 
aircraft  (complete),  and  ships,  and  materiel 
financed  under  working-capital  funds  for 
which  pricing  policy  has  been  established 
pursuant  to  section  405  of  the  National  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1947,  as  amended,  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  regulations  thereunder  (De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  Directive  No.  7420.1, 
dated  December  19,  T956,  and  Regulations 
Covering  the  Operation  of  Working-Capital 
Funds  for  Industrial-  and  Commercial-Type 
Establishments,  Industrial  Funds,  dated 
July  13,  1950). 

This  directive  also  establishes  the  policy 
under  the  1956  amendments  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  pertaining  to  pricing  of 
items  chargeable  to  the  military-assistance 
program  (MAP)  because  it  is  required  gen¬ 
erally  that  the  same  item  prices  be  used  for 
that  purpose  as  would  be  used  for  similar 
transactions  between  the  military  depart¬ 
ments, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  any  more  time  of  the  Senate  in 
discussing  this  amendment.  I  have  sev- 
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eral  other  amendments,  and  I  hope  to 
present  them  in  order. 

Since  I  have  made  my  opening  state¬ 
ment  on  the  amendment,  I  shall  confine 
the  remainder  of  my  remarks  to  more  or 
less  a  description  of  its  effect. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
der]  for  the  very  fine  and  effective  pres¬ 
entation  he  has  made.  I  believe  he  has 
a  better  on-the-ground  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  operation  of  many 
major  phases  of  this  program  than  does 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate.  All 
of  us  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  energy  and  time  he  has  devoted 
to  this  work  and  for  the  expense  to  which 
he  has  gone  in  connection  with  it  and  in 
connection  with  gathering  information 
from  all  over  the  world.  He  has  made 
many  trips  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  a  sad  day 
In  the  history  of  the  Senate  when  infor¬ 
mation  and  facts  which  a  Member  of 
this  body  has  obtained  at  firsthand  are 
not  listened  to  more  generally  by  Sen¬ 
ators.  I  do  not  mean  that  as  a  personal 
reflection  on  any  Member  of  the  Senate, 
for  it  is  true  that  Senators  are  too  busy 
to  be  able  to  hear  everything  that  is  said 
in  this  Chamber.  But  I  am  sorry  that 
more  of  us  cannot  make  it  a  point  to 
hear  such  presentations. 

I  believe  someday  we  shall  exercise 
more  commonsense  in  connection  with 
this  subject  and  related  subjects.  When 
we  do,  I  believe  we  shall  refer  again  to 
the  speeches  of  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  and  shall  hail  him  again  as  a 
Senator  of  wisdom  and  vision. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  he 
has  submitted,  but  I  make  this  expres¬ 
sion  of  thanks  to  him  without  regard  to 
the  way  I  shall  vote  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I,  too,  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  and  commendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
for  the  information  he  has  brought  to 
the  Senate.  I  share  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
regarding  the  service  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  rendered  the 
country  by  making  his  trips.  Those  of 
us  who  have  heard  his  statements  and 
who  also  have  seen  the  pictures  he  took 
In  Russia — which  were  a  revelation  to 
me,  and  gave  me  informatibn  which 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  had — know 
how  beneficial  have  been  his  efforts  and 
his  expenditures  of  time  and  money. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  that  I,  too,  believe  that  the  pictures 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  took  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  particularly  the 
ones  he  took  in  Russia,  will  lead  to  a  new 
and  better  understanding  of  the  Russian 


problem,  and  also  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  Russia. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  although  I  disagree  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana — primarily  because  in  the 
committee  we  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
review  it,  and  because  it  is  a  very  com¬ 
plicated  piece  of  proposed  legislation — 
yet  I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  an  extremely  conscientious 
and  devoted  public  servant.  He  gives  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  these 
matters.  I  agree  thoroughly  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten¬ 
nis]  has  just  stated  in  regard  to  the  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  to  promote  better  understanding 
between  peoples. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
my  high  regard  and  high  esteem  for  the 
very  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender!  ;  and  I  do  not  use  those  terms 
as  mere  figures  of  speech.  I  mean  them 
most  sincerely. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  very 
able;  and  he  has  done  an  extremely  fine 
job — as  has  been  stated  by  various  of 
my  colleagues — in  connection  with  the 
many  trips  he  has  taken  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  We  know  that,  every  year,  as  soon 
as  the  session  of  Congress  adjourns,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  begins  a  foreign 
trip.  In  making  such  trips,  he  works 
very  hard  in  the  course  of  visiting  various 
countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose 
he  has  visited  more  foreign  lands  than 
has  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  believe  one  of  the 
finest  things  a  Member  of  Congress  can 
do — in  fact,  I  have  often  said  that  if  I 
had  my  way,  I  would  require  it  of  all 
Members  of  Congress — is  to  travel.  I 
believe  that  in  these  days  of  such  great 
problems,  the  members  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  and  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  travel  to  many  other 
countries,  to  see  what  is  done  there. 

Certainly  I  would  not  question  the 
accuracy  of  any  of  the  reports  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  has  made  in  regard 
to  the  things  he  has  seen  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  question  the 
wisdom  of  this  amendment. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  --Humphrey]  said  the 
amendment  deals  with  a  vei-y  complex 
matter.  It  certainly  does;  in  fact,  the 
matter  is  so  complex  that  we  hardly 
know  yet  what  effect  the  change  of  the 
law  which  was  made  in  1956  has  had. 
We  have  not  had  time  to  ascertain  how 
it  works;  and  certainly  we  are  not  able 
to  tell  how  this  particular  amendment 
would  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  very  much  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  might  have  offered  the  amendment 


in  time  for  the  committee  to  have  given 
consideration  to  it  and  in  time  for  us 
to  have  questioned  representatives  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  State  Department  in  re¬ 
gard  to  what  the  amendment  means  and 
what  its  impact  might  be. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
to  conference?  I  think  it  is  important. 

It  may  be  true  that  it  was  not  studied 
by  committee,  but  the  committee  went 
into  this  subject  very  thoroughly  in  1956, 
and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  defects 
I  have  cited  would  be  cured  by  the  short 
proviso  I  have  read. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  just  made  that 
point.  In  1956  the  committee  did  study 
the  matter,  and  did  reconstitute  or  re¬ 
direct  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  recently 
as  JanuaiT  of  this  year,  the  Comptrol¬ 
ler  General  stated  that  the  new  system,  . 
the  one  established  in  the  fall  of  1956 — 

I  believe  it  was  in  December  1956,  that 
the  first  directive  was  issued — has  been 
so  recently  installed  that  it  is  premature  | 
to  form  a  judgment  as  to  its  effective¬ 
ness. 

We  thought  we  did  a  good  job  in  1956. 
The  Defense  Department  and  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  both  tell  us  they  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  decide  how  effective 
a  job  has  been  done.  Therefore,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  the  amendment,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Comptroller  General,  may 
be  premature. 

I  do  not  question  the  intent,  the  sin¬ 
cerity,  or  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  gone 
into  the  question.  I  do  not  say  the 
amendment  is  not  a  good  one.  I  do  not  ' 
know.  We  simply  have  not  had  time  to 
evaluate  it. 

With  reference  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the 
amendment  be  taken  to  conference,  I  re-  , 
mind  him  I  am  not  in  control  of  the  bill. 

It  might  very  well  be  that  if  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  were  present  and  i 
that  suggestion  were  made  to  him,  he  * 
would  express  his  willingness  to  take  the  - 
amendment  to  conference,  and  in  the 
meantime  try  to  obtain  additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  it.  I  am  not  empowered 
to  speak  for  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  ^ 

On  the  ground  that  the  amendment  is 
premature  and  that  at  this  time  we  do 
not  know  how  the  1956  provision  is 
working,  I  shall  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

I  suggest  to  the  acting  majority  lead¬ 
er  [Mr.  Stennis]  ,  however,  that  there  be 
a  quorum  cat!  before  the  amendment  is 
further  considered,  so  it  might  be  as¬ 
certained  whether  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  consider  taking  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  " 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  f 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  ^ 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  understand  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  willing  to  take  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  conference.  In  the  event  the 
conferees  feel  the  amendment  is  work¬ 
able  and  should  be  retained  in  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  will  do 
his  best  to  have  it  accepted.  In  the  event 
the  conferees  do  not  feel  it  should  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  bill,  they  can  reject 
it,  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference 
under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  after 
those  remarks  by  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  provided  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Executive  Branch  Position  on  Senator 
Ellender’s  Amendment  (6-5-58-D) 

Tlie  executive  branch  is  opposed  to  the 
revised  amendment  on  pricing  proposed  by 
Senator  Ellender  (6-5-58-D).  On  the  basis 
Of  an  examination  by  technical  experts  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  is 
believed  that  the  amendment,  even  as  re¬ 
vised,  will  have  the  opposite  effect  from  that 
intended  and  will  actually  result  in  increased 
payments  by  the  military  assistance  program 
to  the  miiltary  departments.  Without  go¬ 
ing  into  details  of  what  is  a  very  complicated 
and  involved  subject,  the  following  objec¬ 
tions  are  made: 

1.  The  amendment  is  not  consistent  with 
the  amendment  which  was  made  by  the 
Congress  in  1956  after  detailed  study  within 
the  executive  branch  and  careful  scrutiny  by 
the  Forelggi  Relations  Committee  of  the 
executive  branch  proposals..  As  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Congress  in  1956,  a  pricing  sys¬ 
tem  which  affects  over  3  million  stock  num¬ 
ber  items  cannot  be  changed  all  at  once. 
Time  is  required  to  effect  a  change  on  so 
vast  a  scale.  Moreover,  it  is  dlflacult.  Indeed 
nearly  Impossible,  to  maintain  2  pricing 
systems,  1  for  military  assistance  trans¬ 
actions  and  another  for  regular  Department 
of  Ilefense  transactions.  Pursuant  to  the 
new  pricing  legislation  of  1956,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  has  worked  out  a  compre¬ 
hensive  new  pricing  system  which  Integrates 
pricing  for  military  assistance,  as  directed  by 
that  legislation,  with  regular  military  trans¬ 
actions  between  the  military  services.  As  a 
result  very  great  savings  to  the  military 
assistance  programs  have  already  been 
achieved  and  even  greater  savings  are  an¬ 
ticipated  as  the  new  system  takes  full  effect. 
If  this  amendment  were  adopted  all  this 
progress  would  be  brought  to  a  standstill. 

2.  The  amendment  is  not  consistent  with 
the  stock -fund  pricing  system  which  has 
been  set  up  after  a  great  deal  of  effort  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  years  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Controller  pursuant  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  National  Security  Act  (and  the 
1956  changes  in  the  mutual  security  pric¬ 
ing  formula).  Indeed  the  proposed  amend¬ 


ment  could  not  be  implemented  consistent 
with  the  system  which  has  developed  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  National  Security  Act. 

3.  The  application  of  the  amendment 
would  by  and  large  result  in  the  payment 
of  higher  prices  by  the  military  assistance 
program  than  it  now  pays  pursuant  to  the 
1956  legislative  changes. 

4.  The  amendment  is  technically  defi¬ 
cient  in  that  it  makes  no  provision  as  to 
the  pricing  of  nonexcess  items  furnished 
by  the  military  departments  from  stock  but 
which  they  must  replace.  It  will  be  noted 
that  section  2  deals  only  with  pricing  of 
nonexcess  items  which  do  not  need  to  be 
replaced.  Section  1  deals  with  excess  and 
section  3  deals  with  new  procurement  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  military  assistance  program. 
There  is  left  a  gap  as  to  the  pricing  of  non¬ 
excess  items  which  do  need  to  be  replaced, 
since  the  present  sections  of  the  act  which 
cover  this  category,  are  to  be  deleted  by  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  “6-4- 
58— C,” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  34, 
lines  15  and  16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  “$1,800,000,000”  and  insert  “$1,300,- 
000,000.” 

On  page  63,  beginning  with  line  19, 
strike  out  all  of  section  13,  through  line 
2  on  page  64. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana. 

.  Mr.  ELLENDER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  number 
of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  6-4-58— C. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  strike 
from  the  bill  in  the  military  assistance 
section  the  sum  of  “$1,800,000,000”  and 
to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$1,300,000,000.” 
That  represents  a  cut  in  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  program  of  $500  million. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  strike  from  the  bill  section 
13  which  authorizes  a  transfer  of  as 
much  as  $235  million  from  the  defense 
support  portion  of  the  bill  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program,  or  from  the 
military  assistance  to  defense  support. 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
provides  for  the  full  amount  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President  in  both  the 
military  assistance  and  defense  sup¬ 
port  categories.  There  is  a  saving,  ac¬ 
cording  to  proponents  of  the  bill — and, 
of  course,  the  bill  so  provides — of  $235 
million  from  the  original  aggregate 
amount  for  military  assistance  and  for 
defense  support.  The  amount  which 
would  be  provided  for  military  assistance 
under  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
would  be — if  appropriated — about  $40 
million  less  than  was  appropriated  last 
year. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  first 
part  of  the  Senator’s  amendment  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  me,  because,  as  I  have 
said  on  this  floor  many  times,  while  I 
would  not  eliminate  the  program  under 
present  world  conditions,  I  think  we 
should  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  re¬ 
ducing  expenditures  rather  than  in¬ 
creasing  them.  I  can  readily  support  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

However,  I  do  not  understand  why  he 
should  combine  that  feature  with  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  transfer  clause  permitting 
transfer  between  economic  and  military 
aid.  I  believe  that  logic  would  support 
leaving  in  the  transfer  clause,  because  it 
provides  flexibility  with  respect  to  the 
total  program,  which  would  permit  the 
President  to  adjust  the  aid  as  between 
some  immediate  need  in  the  economic 
field  and  some  need  in  the  military  field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota  that  his 
statement  may  have  applied  last  year; 
but  under  the  present  law,  defense  sup¬ 
port  must  be  directly  connected  with 
military  aid.  As  I  pointed  out  last  year, 
defense  support  was  used  in  identically 
the  same  manner  as  foreign  aid  or  grants 
were  used  in  prior  years.  However,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  seen 
fit  to  tighten  up  the  use  of  defense  sup¬ 
port  funds,  and  has  provided  that  they 
should  be  used  more  for  providing  food, 
clothing,  or  other  things  to  support  those 
countries  to  which  military  assistance 
is  given. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Has  not 
the  Senator  two  different  issues  com¬ 
bined  in  one  amendment?  The  first  issue 
is  clearly  a  reduction  in  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  I  am  propos¬ 
ing  is  to  allow  each  appropriation  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  I  have  never 
seen  any  provision  in  a  foreign-aid  bill 
allowing  the  President  to  increase  one 
category  over  the  other. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
transfer  clause  would  not  increase  the 
total  dollars. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that. 
But  under  this  act  the  President  already 
has  a  10  percent  transferability  clause. 
In  other  words,  under  section  501  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  the  President  can 
take  10  percent  of,  let  us  say,  defense 
support,  and  put  it  in  military  aid,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  10  percent  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  item  to  which  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  by  more  than  20  percent.  Thus 
we  already  have  in  the  law  a  provision 
which  would  give  the  President  authority 
to  transfer  funds  from  one  section  of  the 
program  to  another. 

Under  terms  of  the  bill,  if  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  should  allow  the 
full  amount  of  $835  million  for  defense 
support,  10  percent  of  the  $835  million 
could  be  transferred  to  another  item, 
and  in  the  same  manner  10  percent  of 
the  militai-y  assistance  phase  of  the 
program  could  be  transferred  to  another 
item.  So  there  is  transferability  already 
provided  for  in  the  law.  I  am  objecting 
to  having  a  separate  transferability 
provision.  I  should  like  the  bill  to  be 
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specific  in  providing  a  certain  amount 
for  military  aid  and  a  certain  amount 
for  defense  support.  Then  the  10-per¬ 
cent  clause,  under  section  501  of  the 
bill,  would  remain  in  the  bill,  to  furnish 
the  necessary  transferability. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  under¬ 
stand  the  point  the  Senator  is  making. 
However,  I  see  no  real  objection  to  the 
transfer  clause  as  between  the  two 
funds,  unless  the  Senator  wishes  to  fix 
a  ceiling  on  both  of  them.  But  it  seems 
to  m.e  that  even  if  that  were  true,  he 
has  combined  two  different  issues  in  one 
amendment.  It  is  a  veiT  simple  matter 
for  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to 
say  that  he  can  support  a  reduction  of 
$500  million  in  the  bill;  but  I  should 
think  that  from  a  practical  standpoint 
the  administration  of  the  bill  would  be 
easier  if  the  transfer  clause  were  not 
disturbed.  The  transfer  clause  would 
take  care  of  any  pinch  which  might  be 
created  by  an  overall  reduction,  and 
still  there  would  be  the  economy  of 
eliminating  $500  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  come  back  to  the 
proposition  that  what  concerns  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  already  been  taken  care  of — 
that  is,  the  transferability  of  funds  from 
one  phase  of  the  program  to  another. 
That  provision  is  already  in  the  law. 
Why  the  committee  allowed  the  full 
amount  in  the  case  of  the  military 
assistance  portion  of  the  bill,  and  the 
full  amount  for  defense  support,  and 
then  provided  for  a  $235  million  trans¬ 
ferability  as  to  the  two  items  is  some¬ 
thing  I  cannot  understand.  I  cannot 
go  along  with  their  action.  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  done  that  way. 

We  saw  fit,  2  or  3  years  ago  to  allow 
the  10  percent  transferability  clause  to 
apply  to  any  item;  and  that  provision 
will  remain  in  the  act.  It  is  not  being 
disturbed.  Under  this  provision,  cer¬ 
tain  amounts  may  be  transferred  from 
one  phase  of  the  program  to  another, 
provided  the  amount  transferred  does 
not  add  more  than  20  percent  to  the 
total  of  the  item  to  which  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred. 

As  to  the  reason  for  the  proposed  cut, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  opening  remarks, 
there  was  available  for  expenditure  on 
July  1,  1957,  $5,562,090,000.  The  esti¬ 
mated  expenditures  for  the  year  1958  are 
$2,200,000,000,  thus  leaving  an  unex¬ 
pended  balance  as  of  July  1,  1958,  of  $3,- 
362,090,000.  As  I  said  in  my  opening 
statement,  I  believe  that  $1.3  billion  for 
militaiT  assistance  is  ample,  particularly 
when  the  record  today  shows  there  is  in 
the  pipeline  in  excess  of  $3  billion.  In 
the  first  9  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  of 
the  total  $1,340,000,000  appropriated  last 
year,  ICA,  which  administers  the  MSP, 
was  able  to  contract  for  only  $567  mil¬ 
lion.  In  other  words,  they  were  able  to 
spend  only  a  little  over  a  third  of  the 
amount  which  was  provided  for  them 
last  year.  Now  we  have  in  reserve,  in 
the  pipeline,  a  huge  amount  which  can 
be  deobligated  at  any  time  it  is  seen 
fit  'to  do  so,  and  applied  to  other,  new 
programs  if  it  is  so  desired. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  sections  of  the  militaiT  as¬ 
sistance  program  is  the  creation  of 
armies  in  small  countries  that  cannot 
afford  them.  It  does  not  make  sense 


to  me  to  saddle  small,  backwai'd  coun¬ 
tries  with  what  would  be  to  them  large 
armies. 

I  am  not  permitted  to  give  the 
amounts  we  have  already  spent  in  Iran, 
as  an  example,  on  what  we  propose  to 
spend  there  in  the  next  7  or  8  years. 
However,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  it  is  a 
huge  sum  of  money.  I  visited  Iran  last 
year.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  money 
we  are  spending  there  is  more  or  less 
wasted.  We  are'  burdening  the  Iranian 
Government  with  the  expense  of  trying 
to  maintain  an  army  to  fight  Russia. 
Such  a  situation  would  be  like  sending  a 
popgun  corps  to  capture  Washington. 
The  Iranian  Army  could  not  do  a  thing 
against  Russia.  Yet,  a  good  portion  of 
the  money  we  have  appropriated  for 
foreign  aid  is  going  to  be  used  to  en¬ 
large  the  army  and  put  even  greater 
burdens  on  the  Iranian  Government  to 
maintain  that  army.  I  was  in  Tabriz, 
Iran,  recently  and  I  have  never  seen 
such  abject  poverty.  I  would  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  see  the  money  we  appropriate 
used  to  help  those  people  economically, 
if  possible,  instead  of  saddling  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  an  army  it  cannot  sup¬ 
port.  That  army,  in  addition,  would 
not  be  effective  in  the  event  of  attack 
by  an  aggressor  force.  Sitting  there  on 
the  periphery  of  Russia,  a  few  missiles, 
fired  from  well-placed  installations 
around  the  border,  could  destroy  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  big  cities  of  Iran.  This  is 
true  not  only  of  Iran  but  of  many  other 
areas  in  southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  consider  South  Vietnam.  That 
country  is  young.  It  does  not  have  the 
capability  of  maintaining  a  large  army. 
Neither  does  Laos.  Although  Laos  is  a 
member  of  the  French  Union,  the  United 
States  is  paying  for  its  army’s  hardware, 
food,  and  clothing.  The  United  States 
even  pays  the  family  allowances  of  the 
Laotian  soldiers.  That  is  how  poor  Laos 
is.  Yet  we  are  providing  more  funds  to 
set  up  even  larger  armies  in  countries 
like  that.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  those 
armies  would  be  of  little  or  no  service  in 
the  event  of  any  kind  of  conflict  in  those 
areas. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  past  that 
these  armies  are  being  created  to  put  out 
brush-fire  wars  should  they  start.  That 
was  perhaps  a  good  reason  at  one  time. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  Senators  have 
read  recently  that  we  have  made  ready 
four  divisions  of  our  troops  to  take  care 
of  situations  of  that  kind.  Anyone 
knows  that  if  an  attack  were  made  today 
on  South  Vietnam,  or  on  Laos,  neither  of 
those  countries  could  hold  the  invaders 
for  more  than  a  very  short  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  which  was  submitted 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Let  me  read  from  the  testimony  on  the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam,  about  which 
I  have  been  talking: 

Senator  Smith.  Do  you  feel  satisfied  mili¬ 
tarily  with  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  Saigon  area?  What  do  you  have  in  forces 
as  against  those  in  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Hanoi  area? 

Admiral  Stump.  The  North  Vietnam  or  the 
Viet-Cong,  as  they  have  started  calling  them, 
they  used  to  be  Viet-Mlnh,  are  much  stronger 
than  the  South  Vietnam  is.  They  have 
about  twice  as  many  soldiers  on  active  duty 
and  besides  that  in  North  Vietnam  they 


have  some  reserves  of  about  200,000,  whereas 
the  South  Vietnam  Army,  as  you  know,  *is 
about  150,000. 

They  are  much  stronger.  They  have  re¬ 
equipped  themselves  from  China,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  could  march  clear 
across  South  Vietnam. 

Senator  Smith.  You  mean  from  Russia  via 
China  perhaps? 

Admiral  Stump.  That  is  right;  yes.  They 
could  undoubtedly  win  a  war  if  we  did  not 
come  in  to  help.  But  I  do  think,  the 
terrain  being  what  it  is,  that  the  army  of 
South  Vietnam  could  delay  them  long 
enough  for  them  to  get  help  from  the 
outside. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
when  military  assistance  was  first  begun, 
it  was  to  take  care  of  brush-fire  wars. 
But  this  objective  has  obviously  been 
forgotten.  In'  this  connection,  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
of  March  25,  1958,  published  an  article 
entitled  “Pentagon  Appears  To  Shift 
Emphasis  to  Planning  for  Brush-Fire 
Wars.”  The  article  states  that  four 
divisions  of  United  States  troops  are 
being  equipped  to  be  sent  anywhere  in 
the  world  overnight  if  a  brush-fire  war 
should  start. 

Why  should  we  spend  huge-  sums  of 
money  in  order  to  equip  small  armies  in, 
say,  Iran,  Vietnam,  Laos,  of  Cambodia — 
countries  which  could  not  imder  any 
circumstance  effectively  defend  them¬ 
selves?  I  beUeve  we  could  well  reduce 
this  amount  of  military  aid  and  instead 
help,  if  necessary,  to  provide  a  local  po¬ 
lice  force  which  might  be  needed  only  to 
keep  peace  within  the  country. 

We  have  assisted  France  to  the  point 
where  it  hurts.  In  past  years  we  have 
made  available  to  France  more  than  $8 
billion  in  military  aid  and  economic  aid 
grants.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  in 
the  past  we  have  provided  from  38  per¬ 
cent  to  44  percent  of  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  armies  in  the  area  of  France. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  reason  for  provid¬ 
ing  military  aid  to  France  is  that  France 
is  a  member  of  NATO.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  that  was  the 
reason. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  was  the  so-called 
justification.  But  instead  of  using  the 
military  aid  for  NATO,  France  is  using 
it  now  to  kill  Algerians  and  Timisians  in 
Africa. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the 
point  I  was  approaching.  I  visited 
France  on  2  or  3  occasions.  I  have  vis¬ 
ited  practically  all  of  the  NATO  coim- 
tries  in  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

What  we  have  in  Western  Europe 
today  as  a  shield  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  paper  divisions.  There  are  a  few 
active  divisions,  but  very  few.  Today, 
almost  half  of  the  active  divisions  in 
Western  Europe  are  from  the  United 
States.  Yet  as  originally  planned  under 
NATO  only  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of 
the  troops  were  to  be  from  the  United 
States,  while  the  rest  were  to  be  from 
other  NATO  members.  Instead,  reduc¬ 
tions  have  been  made  to  the  point  where 
now  our  soldiers,  if  an  attack  were  made, 
would  be  in  serious  danger.  They  are 
defending  Europe  almost  alone  and 
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would  have  to  face  the  brunt  of  the  at¬ 
tack  should  the  worst  come. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  pointed  out,  the  ammuni¬ 
tion,  guns,  and  some  of  the  airplanes 
sent  to  defend  Western  Europe  have 
been  used  in  north  Africa  in  recent  days 
to  make  more  trouble  for  us. 

Newspapers  have  contained  many  ar¬ 
ticles  recently  concerning  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  troops  from  Western  Europe 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  More  than 
30,000  soldiers  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
that  area,  leaving  the  United  States  to 
hold  the  bag,  to  a  large  extent. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  West¬ 
ern  Europe  today  is  in  better  shape  eco¬ 
nomically  than  it  has  ever  been,  we  are 
providing  $519,500,000  in  this  bill  for 
assistance  to  Western  Europe.  I  think 
such  a  situation  is  shameful. 

The  purpose  of  the  Marshall  plan  has 
been  accomplished,  yet  the  United  States 
continues  to  provide  assistance  to  these 
countries. 

I  think  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  should  examine  our  foreign 
policy,  to  see  if  we  cannot  get  those  peo¬ 
ple  whom  we  have  helped  in  the  past  to 
assist  us  in  keeping  the  free  world 
strong.  If  they  could  be  convinced  to  do 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Last  year  we  appropriated  $300  million 
for  this  fund  and  authorized  an  addi¬ 
tional  $625  million  for  this  year. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  internation  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation.  However,  10 
years  later,  we  are  finally  getting  around 
to  following  the  advice  of  General  Mar¬ 
shall.  In  outlining  his  plan  to  help  Eu¬ 
rope  to  help  itself.  General  Marshall  sug¬ 
gested  that  loans  be  extended  to  war- 
ravaged  areas.  You  notice  he  said 
nothing  of  grants.  He  spoke  of  loans. 

Now,  10  years  after  the  start  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  is  about  to  go  into  action  and  offer 
loans  to  help  people  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  getting  away  from  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  I  would  now 
like  to  discuss  one  phase  of  the  pipeline. 
In  1954,  money  was  earmarked  for  the 
modernization  of  the  British  Air  Force. 
Yet,  this  money  is  now  being  used  to  de- 


their  share,  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  this  heavy 
burden.  We  cannot  possibly  continue  to 
spend  money  at  the  rate  we  are  now 
spending  and  still  hope  to  survive.  The 
amount  of  money  w'hich  was  appropri¬ 
ated  to  operate  the  entire  Government 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress  22  years 
ago  was  just  about  what  is  now  required 
to  pay  the  intei-est  on  the  national  debt. 
Any  person  with  commonsense  knows 
that  we  cannot  maintain  our  spending 
rate  and  expect  to  survive.  Unless  we 
call  a  halt  to  this  program  and  get  other 
nations  to  realize  that  the  battle  against 
communism  is  as  much  their  burden  as  it 
is  ours,  we  cannot  be  successful  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  permanent  peace  which  all 
of  us  so  desire. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  printed  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958 
showing  our  contribution  to  NATO  and 
the  European  countries  aggregates  a 
total  of  $737.4  million  and  $519.5  million, 
respectively,  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


fray  the  cost  of  installing  IRBM  squad¬ 
rons  and  other  missile  programs.  To 
my  mind,  this  is  something  which  the 
British  ought,  at  least,  help  us  do;  but 
we  are  doing  the  whole  job. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  from  the  hearings  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  D 

Mr.  Sprague.  *  *  *  There  Is  available  to¬ 
day  $112  million  of  prior-year  funds  which 
we  can  use  against  the  cost  of  the  [deleted] 
IRBM  squadrons  which  will  be  deployed  in 
England  commencing  with  the  first  squadron 
In  December  of  1958.  The  total  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  these  [deleted]  squadrons 
is  expected  to  reach  approximately  [  deleted  [ 
million  dollars,  including  training  missiles 
and  tranlng  equipment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  too 
much  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  then 
enumerated? 


Mr.  Shufp.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  speak 
to  this  point?  One  of  the  contracts  was  for 
the  Gloster  Javelin  airplane.  It  was  firmly 
programed,  and  programed  in  good  faith  by 
ourselves  and  the  recipients,  and  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers.  However,  as  the  development  of  the 
airplane  and  the  production  had  started  and 
got  along,  it  was  found  that  it  was  not  suit¬ 
able  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de¬ 
signed. 

The  other  aircraft  concerned  in  this  pro¬ 
curement  was  the  Hawker  Hunter,  which  did 
come  along  the  way  it  was  designed,  and  went 
Into  production  and  was  satisfactory.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  British,  In  a  white  paper, 
cut  down  the  extent  of  their  air  force  as  they 
had  planned  it  when  the  airplanes  were  pro¬ 
gramed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  military  assistance  item 
Is  one  for  mutual  weapons  development. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  spend  a  total 
of  approximately  $8  billion  for  research 
and  development  in  our  own  Defense 
Department.  But,  in-  addition,  now  we 
are  being  asked  to  pay  half  of  the  amount 
for  mutual  weapons  development  in 
Europe.  In  addition  to  paying  this  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  that  program,  which 
amounts  to  $40  million,  we  are  also  pro¬ 
viding  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  fa¬ 
cilities  assistance  program. 

In  other  words,  we  pay  to  develop  the 
Implements  of  war.  Then  we  provide  50 
percent  of  the  cost  for  tooling  the  fa¬ 
cilities.  As  I  have  said,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  so  generous  with 
these  countries  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  their 
economies  now  are  an  average  of  168 
percent  of  their  prewar  level,  it  seems  to 
me  they  should  be  able  to  handle  an 
item  of  this  kind  by  themselves.  How¬ 
ever,  our  foreign-aid  administrators  of¬ 
fer  them  this  assistance,  and  of  course 
they  accept  it.  As  I  have  said  before  and 
I  will  say  again,  they  will  continue  to 
lean  on  us  as  long  as  we  permit  them 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  item  also  relates  to 
our  dealings  with  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  I  recall  that  2  or  3 
years  ago,  when  the  bdast  was  made  that 
our  economic  aid  to  Europe  had  ceased, 
it  was  replaced  with  what  was  called  off¬ 
shore  procurement.  During  the  last  3 
or  4  years  we  have  provided  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3  billion  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

As  I  recall,  there  was  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  these  plants  would  be  placed 
on  a  standby  basis.  But  evidently  such 
was  not  the  case,  since  we  are  still  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  assistance  in  this  bill. 
I  believe  it  is  shameful  for  the  United 
States  to  spend  money  in  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  what  we  are  doing  in 
Laos,  a  small  counti-y  of  less  than  two 
million  population,  with  few  assets,  and 
without  sufficient  money  to  run  their 
Government.  In  that  connection  I  shall 
read  from  the  testimony  taken  at  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  as  it  appears  on  page  41 : 

Question.  Are  we  still  providing  troop  pay 
and  family  allowances  of  the  Lao  Army? 
If  we  are,  are  we  following  the  same  proce¬ 
dure  in  other  areas? 

Answer.  A  portion  of  United  States  assist¬ 
ance  to  Laos  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
troops,  including  family  allowances.  In 
other  countries  the  situation  is  quite  dif- 


Exhibit  B 

NATO  area  programs,  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959 


[Million  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 
1968  NATO 
program 

Fiscal  year 
19.59  NATO 
program 

Fiscal  year 
1959  Euroi>o 
program 

Materiel  and  training: 

Conventional  materiel  and  training  (country  programs) _ 

,834.  7 

307.8 

200.6 

Missiles  and  aircraft  inodernization . . . . 

282.1 

226.3 

131. 6 

other  materiel  (spare.s,  packing,  crating,  handling,  and  transporta- 

tion,  repairs,  and  rchahilitaliou) _ 

84.3 

75.8 

63.8 

Subtotal . . . 

701. 1 

609. 9 

392. 0 

Co.st  sharing: 

40.0 

40.0 

20. 0 

20.0 

65.0 

60.0 

0.5 

7.5 

131.  5 

127.  5 

832.6 

737.4 
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ferent:  In  such  countries  United  States 
asslitance  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  support¬ 
ing  troop  pay  and  family  allowances.  Such 
assistance  rather  is  intended  to  help  the 
receiving  country  to  Import  the  commodities 
and  services  needed  by  its  economy  in  order 
to  sustain  the  desired  level  of  military  ac¬ 
tivity  or  otherwise  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  country  to  make  the  contribution  to  the 
common  defense  which  is  the  purpose  of 
defense  support.  In  such  countries,  how¬ 
ever,  local  currencies  resulting  from  the  im¬ 
portation  of  the  goods  and  services  are  de¬ 
posited  either  in  an  account  belonging  to 
such  countries  or,  in  the  case  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  in  an  account 
owned  by  the  United  States.  A  portion  of 
such  local  currencies  is  attributed  to  the 
support  of  the  defence  budget  in  such  coun¬ 
tries.  Beyond  the  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
fense  budget  it  is  frequently  not  useful  to 
carry  the  attribution  to  the  exact  uses  of 
such  local  cmrency.  However,  it  would  not 
be  inaccurate  and  in  some  cases,  such  as 
Vietnam,  it  is  quite  clearly  accurate  to  say 
that  a  portion  of  the  contribution  to  the 
defense  budget  may  find  its  way  into  troop 
pay  and  family  allowances.  Such  countries 
include  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Korea,  Greece, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 

In  addition,  a  contribution  is  made  to  the 
support  of  the  general  budget  of  Jordan  as 
a  result  of  which  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  some  of  this  contribution 
might  find  its  way  into  troop  pay  and  family 
allowances. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  other  excerpts  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  taken  at  the  hearings  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows  : 

SUPPORT  OF  LAO  MILITARY  FORCES 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Have  you  any 
questions,  Mr.  Fulbright? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Yes.  Admiral,  I  no¬ 
tice  that  the  Presentation  Book  says  that  we 
bear  the  entire  cost  of  supporting  the  Lao¬ 
tian  army.  It  says  the-  average  annual  cost 
of  maintaining  military  personel  for  Laos  is 
$867  per  person  compared  to  $719  for  Cam- 
bpdia,  $245  for  Thailand,  and  $14T  for  Tai¬ 
wan.  Why  is  it  that  we  bear  the  entire 
cost  of  personnel  in^pRos? 

Admiral  Stump.  Mainly,  sir,  because  Laos 
does  not  produce  anything  that  it  can  send 
out.  It  is  a  wild  country  with  only  2  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  it,  the  most  sparsely  popu¬ 
lated  country  in  southeast  Asia;  95  percent 
of  them  cannot  read  or  write.  They  did  not 
even  have  any  banks  there.  There  wasn't  a 
bank  there  until  3  years  ago.  Therefore, 
they  have  no  way  of  raising  money  to  buy 
the  things  that  are  required  by  a  military 
force.  None  is  produced  in  Laos.  There¬ 
fore,  if  they  are  going  to  have  any  army — 
they  have  an  army  of  [deleted]  simply  all 
the  money  for  them  has  got  to  come  from 
the  United  States,  They  cannot  raise  it 
locally. 

Senator  Fulbright.  [Deleted.]  What  do 
the  French  have  to  do  with  the  Lao  Air 
Force? 

Admiral  Stump.  The  French  are  still  there 
in  Laos.  Laos  is  still  a  part  of  the  French 
Union.  [Deleted.] 

Senator  Fulbright.  Does  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  nominally  have  control  of  Laos? 

Admiral  Stump.  No,  sir.  It  is  independ¬ 
ent,  but  closely  tied  to  France  through  the 
French  Union. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Do  the  French  con¬ 
tribute  anything  to  the  support  of  the 
army? 

Admiral  Stump.  Yes,  they  do.  Have  we 
got  a  figure  on  that? 

Captain  Green.  No,  sir,  I  haven’t  got  a 
figure.  ,They  do  contribute. 


Admiral  Stump.  They  have  a  training 
mission  and  they  pay  the  expenses  of  that 
training  mission.  I  do  not  think  they  fur¬ 
nish  money  for  any  equipment. 

Senator  Fulbright.  Is  it  correct  that  they 
furnish  no  money  to  support  the  Lao  Army 
itself,  but  only  to  their  own  mission? 

Admiral  Stump.  That  is  correct. 

•  *  *  >i>  * 

Senator  Wiley.  How  much  is  infrastructure 
this  year? 

Mr.  Jandrey.  Sixty  million  dollars. 

Senator  Wiley.  What  have  we  spent  on  In¬ 
frastructure  since  the  war? 

General  Guthrie.  Actual  expenditures 
through  fiscal  year  1957  were  $392  million. 
The  estimated  total  for  fiscal  .year  1957  is 
$70  mlllioi*.  That  includes  airfields,  com¬ 
munications,  POL  storage,  naval  bases,  head¬ 
quarters,  and  training  installations.  They 
are  fixed  military  facilities  and  when  shared 
out,  the  United  States  percentage  of  the 
total  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  38  percent  of 
whatever  the  entire  project  costs. 

•  *  •  •  • 

OFFSHORE  procurement 

Since  there  has  been  some  discussion  about 
offshore  procurement,  we  thought  it  might 
be  of  Interest  to  the  committee  to  Indicate  to 
you  gentlemen  what  our  record  has  been  in 
the  offshore  procurement  field. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  program,  there 
were  various  reasons  why  we  wanted  to  try 
and  maintain  and  promote  the  Industry  of 
our  various  NATO  partners,  keep  the  aircraft 
Industry  going,  for  instance,  in  France  and 
Italy  and  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  good  many  offshore  procurement  con¬ 
tracts  were  placed  in  the  Interest  of  ac¬ 
complishing  that,  and  also  to  expand  the 
mobilization  base  In  case  we  should  need  to 
use  it  in  time  of  war,  in  time  of  emergency. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  leveled  out. 

Another  thing  we  tried  to  do  in,  putting 
these  offshore  procurement  contracts  abroad 
was  to  try  and  get  these  people  in  a  position 
where  they  could  better  help  themselves. 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  get  them  going  in 
maintaining  spare  parts  and  in  making  these 
various  things  that  we  knew  they  would  need 
on  a  continuing  basis,  our  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  program  was  designed  as  a  pump-prim¬ 
ing  operation  with  the  hope  that  after  the 
pump  was  primed,  they  would  pick  up - 

The  Chairman.  I  should  think  in  all  of 
these  agreements  you  would  provide  for  the 
eventuality  that  these  machines  would  be¬ 
come  obsolete  before  the  spare  parts  can  be 
manufactured. 

Mr.  Shuff.  TTrls  was  a  consideration. 
However,  a  good  many  of  them  have  kept  on. 
As  a  result  of  that,  our  contracts  have  fallen 
off  until  now  we  are  something  under  $100 
million,  so  we  are  asking  $99  million  for  1959 
for  this  program. 

OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT 

It  is  United  States  policy  that  offshore 
procurement  will  not  be  undertaken  if  it 
will  (1)  have  serious  adverse  effects  on  the 
United  States  production  base;  (2)  result 
in  unjustifiable  price  differentials  in  com¬ 
parison  with  United  States  supply  of  similar 
type  items;  (3)  result  in  failure  to  meet 
United  States  delivery  objectives;  or  (4) 
jeopardize  security  Interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Offshore  procurement  has  rapidly  declined 
In  recent  years  due  to  the  changing  nature 
of  MAP  materiel  requirements  and  the  vital 
need  for  retaining  orders  in  the  United 
States  to  sustain  the  domestic  military  pro¬ 
duction  base.  The  result  of  these  changed 
factors  is  readily  apparent  from  chart  X, 
where  it  can  be  seen  that  contracts  placed 
have  been  reduced  from  a  total  of  $1.6  bil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1953  to  an  estimated  $112 
million  in  fiscal  year  1958,  while  expendi¬ 
tures  have  decreased  from  a  maximum  of 
$668  million  in  fiscal  year  1956  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  $229  million  in  fiscal  year  1958. 


Current  offshore  procurement  Is  restricted 
to  items  which  must  be  of  foreign  types  to 
support  foreign  equipment;  items  no  longer 
produced  in  the  United  States;  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  the  producing  country  con¬ 
tributes  a  substantial  portion  of  the  costs 
involved,  and  similar  circumstances, 

*  •  •  •  • 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  proposed  for  Europe  for  fiscal  year 
1959.  Once  more  we  are  requesting  funds 
for  what  is  essentially  a  military  and  defense 
support  program.  Of  the  approximately 
$281  million  proposed  for  Europe,  $251  mil¬ 
lion  is  related  directly  to  defense,  that  Is, 
$206.5  million  for  military  assistance  shown 
in  European  country  programs  plus  $45 
million  for  defense  support.  These  figures 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  however.  As 
in  previous  years,  much  of  the  proposed  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  can  only  be  planned  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  programing  process  on 
a  global  basis.  Such  items  as  missiles,  air¬ 
craft  modernization,  and  spare  parts  (de¬ 
scribed  in  the  presentation  book  on  “Non- 
regional  Programs”  under  the  heading  "Spe¬ 
cial  Materiel  Programs”)  add  substantially 
to  the  military  program  when  broken  down 
by  region  and  by  country.  While  the  coun¬ 
try  allocations  are  very  tentative  at  this 
time,  the  total  thus  developed  for  Europe 
(shown  on  p.  7  of  the  presentation  book, 
"Europe  and  Africa”)  amounts  to  $185  mil¬ 
lion,  bringing  the  total  proposed  military 
aid  program  for  Europe  to  about  $392  mil¬ 
lion.  The  great  bulk  of  the  $185  million  ad¬ 
ditional  increment,  in  the  case  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  is  intended  missiles  in  order 
to  carry  forward  the  modernization  of  NATO 
forces  which  has  been  underway  since  1956 
and  which  is  so  important  to  General  Nor- 
stad’s  defense  plans  and  our  own  security. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  amount  is  money  to  be 
used  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  U.  N. 
troops  in  Korea,  other  than  our  own. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  is  not 
only  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
own  divisions  in  Korea,  but  also  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  20-odd  divisions  of 
the  ROK,  and  also  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
troops  stationed  there  by  Britain, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  the  Philippines.  I 
believe  it  is  shameful  that  the  United 
States  should  provide  as  much  as  $12 
million  to  support  those  troops. 

Concerning  this  iteni,  I  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  committee  hearing: 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other- United 
Nations  forcps  still  in  Korea? 

Admiral  Stump.  Yes,  there  are,  but  just 
token  forces. 

The  Chairman.  Which  countries? 

Admiral  Stump.  I  would  like  to  check  that. 

Thailand,  Tiukey,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom  have  small  forces.  The  Philippines  has 
representation  in  the  honor  guard. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  United  Kingdom  the 
only  one? 

Admiral  Stump.  No,  sir.  Thailand,  Turkey, 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Philippines.  Most 
of  those  forces  have  been  reduced  to  such 
a  small  number  that  they  are  really  just 
token  forces  to  show  their  continued  unity 
with  the  United  Nations  in  the  job  they  are 
doing. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  United  States  is 
the  only  one  that  has  more  than  token 
forces? 

Admiral  Stump.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  two  divi¬ 
sions  there.  Turkey  has  a  brigade. 

The  Chairman.  I  won’t  ask  any  more  ques¬ 
tions  now.  I  will  defer  them  untU  later. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  just  stated,  in 
order  to  take  care  of  these  token  forces, 
we  are  providing  $12  million  in  this  bill. 
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Of  all  the  ridiculous  things,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  I  do  not  know  how  our  represent¬ 
atives  abroad  can  think  of  the  many 
ways  they  find  to  spend  oiir  money. 

Another  item  included  in  the  military 
assistance  appropiration  is  the  nutri¬ 
tional  survey.  In  1957,  we  provided 
$202,000  for  this  program ;  for  1958, 
$210,000;  and  in  this  bill  there  is  $275,- 
000  to  perpetuate  the  program.  This  is 
something  that  should  be  borne  by  the. 
people  of  the  countries  concerned.  Even 
though  this  amount  is  small,  why  should 
we  be  burdened  with  such  an  expendi¬ 
ture?  It  strikes  me  that  our  adminis¬ 
trators  are  simply  looking  for  ways  and 
means  to  spend  our  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  justification  for  this 
item  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nutrition  Program — Military  Assistance 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  program  Is 
to  assist  friendly  countries  In  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  permanent  nutrition  services  within 
their  armed  forces.  This  will  Involve  the 
training  of  local  personnel  In  modern  tech¬ 
niques  of  study  and  analysis  in  the  field  of 
nutrition  technology  and  subsequently  the 
transfer  to  them  of  basic  laboratory  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  used  in  the  surveys. 

Since  January  1956,  nutrition  surveys  have 
been  completed  in  Iran,  Pakistan,  Korea, 
Philippines,  Turkey,  and  Libya.  As  a  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  1958  program,  full  surveys 
will  be  made  in  Spain  and  Greece,  the  first 
stage  survey  will  be  conducted  in  Ethiopia 
and  follow-up  work  will  be  undertaken  in 
Iran  and  Libya.  These  projects,  together 
with  other  plans  not  yet  finalized,  will 
amount  to  $208,000. 

Continuance  of  the  nutrition  program  for 
fiscal  year  1959  will  cost  $275,000  for  initial 
survey  in  two  additional  countries  and  fol¬ 
low-up  work  in  the  Philippines,  Pakistan, 
Libya,  Spain,  Greece,  and  Ethiopia.  This 
program  represents  a  comparatively  small 
expenditure  in  order  to  help  insure  through 
technical  advice  that  the  users  of  MAP 
equipment,  which  represents  an  investment 
many  times  as  great,  will  be  physically  quali¬ 
fied  to  carry  out  their  assigned  missions. 

Programs 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  1957 _  202 

Fiscal  year  1958 _  210 

Proposed  fiscal  year  1959 _ -  275 


(In  thou.'iiinds  of  <iollar.'!] 


Military  assistance 

Pro¬ 

gramed 

E.\-- 

pendi- 

tures 

Un¬ 

liqui¬ 

dated 

Cumulative  June  30,  1957 _ 

252 

51 

201 

210 

Cumulative  June  30,  1958 - 

4(a 

61 

411 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  also  in  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  an  amount  of  $10  million  for  the 
overseas  internal  security  program.  I 
cannot  imderstand  why  we  should  be 
strapped  with  this  burden. 

Reading  from  page  94  of  the  hear¬ 
ings: 

Many  countries  lack  knowledge,  training, 
or  means  to  defend  themselves  successfully 
against  Communist  pressure  and  penetra¬ 
tion.  This  amount  supplements  with  mili¬ 
tary  aid  an  ICA  program  to  assist  them  in 
resisting  Communist  subversion. 

You  will  note  on  the  chart  that  we  have 
$49  million  for  programs  under  negotiation. 


These  programs  will  be  discussed  with  you 
by  our  regional  directors. 

The  remainder  was  deleted  because 
the  information  was  more  or  less  secret. 

Why  in  the  name  of  commonsense 
should  we  be  spending  money  in  order 
to  teach  people  in  France,  England,  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  how  to  deal 
with  Communists?  It  strikes  me  that 
is  the  business  of  the  people  in  the 
countries  concerned.  They  ought  to  be 
the  ones  to  do  it.  Nevertheless,  nego¬ 
tiations  are  presently  underway  to  use 
a  total  of  $49  million,  and  $10  million 
is  being  provided  on  accoimt  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
into  any  more  detail.  I  simply  wi.sh  to 
reiterate  that  in  the  amount  of  $1,800 
million,  certain  programs  are  included 
which  could  and  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  local  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  re¬ 
duces  the  authorization  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  from  $1.8  billion  to  $1.3  billion. 
This  is  an  overall  reduction  in  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  amount  of 
$500  million. 

,  On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  I  wish  to  oppose  this 
amendment.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  if  he  wishes  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  money  for  mili- 
tai-y  hardware,  this  is  a  subject  more 
properly  taken  up  with  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  already  reduced  by  $235  million  the 
sums  authorized  for  military  assistance 
and  defense  support.  I  do  not  believe 
these  amounts  should  be  reduced 
further. 

The  bulk  of  the  military  assistance 
funds  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  cut  would  be  in  the  areas  of  the 
Far  East,  the  Middle  East,  and  South 
Asia.  If  this  additional  cut  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  were  accepted  by  the  Senate,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  President  to 
reduce  the  military  assistance  we  are 
now  giving  to  countries  bordering  on  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Communist  China,  such 
as  the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  Republic 
of  China,  and  Turkey.  Surely  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world  is  not  such  as  to 
warrant  any  such  massive  reduction  in 
military  assistance  to  these  key  coun¬ 
tries. 

In  1950  we  learned  the  lesson  of  un¬ 
preparedness.  There  had  been  such  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  free  world  that 
Communist-controlled  North  Korea  felt 
our  lack  of  defenses  was  such  as  to  in¬ 
vite  military  attack  on  South  Korea.  As 
a  consequence  more  than  100,000  Ameri¬ 
can  casualties  resulted  from  the  efforts 
of  the  free  world  to  prevent  Communist 
aggression.  I  feel  sure,  Mr.  President, 
that  if  the  United  States  begins  now  to 
reduce  substantially  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  which  it  gives  to  the  countries  on 
the  borders  of  the  iron  and  bamboo  cur¬ 
tains,  there  is  great  danger  that  our  ac¬ 
tion  will  be  construed  as  a  lack  of 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
peiidence  of  those  countries. 

I  ask,  therefore,  Mr.  Pi-esident,that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 


ana  reducing  militai-y  assistance  by  $500 
million  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
.simply  wish  to  point  out  again  that  if  my 
pending  amendment  is  adopted,  and  if 
the  amendment  I  shall  propose  in  a  few 
moments  is  adopted,  the  same  amount  of 
money  which  they  received  last  year  will 
be  available  for  Korea  and  Formosa. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  commenting  on 
what  the  Senator  has  already  proposed 
and  said.  I  have  no  idea  what  he  has  in 
mind  to  propose  for  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender  J. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <;Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El¬ 
lender].  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KnowlandI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
I  therefore  withold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McClellan  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland].  If  he  were  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  I  understand  that  he  would  vote 
“nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd 
and  Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston!,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
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Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Prear]  has  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington!. 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear!  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives], 
the  Senator  from  Pennslivania  [Mr. 
Martin],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPEL]  are  absent  on  oflacial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Revercomb],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin],  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Potter]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  is  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness  and  his  pair  has  been  previously 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 24 


Anderson 

Ellender 

Morse 

Bible 

Ervin 

Proxmlre 

Butler 

Fulbright 

Russell 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hruska 

Stennls 

CTiavez 

Jenner 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Danger 

Williams 

Eastland 

Malone 

NAYS— 46 

Young 

Aiken 

Green 

Monroney 

Allott 

Hayden 

Morton 

Beall 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Bennett 

HickenlQoper 

Neuberger 

Bridges 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bush 

Hoblitzell 

Payne 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Smather,^ 

Carroll 

Javits 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Church 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Clark, 

Kennedy 

Thye 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Watkins 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Gore 

McNamara 

NOT  VOnN(j— 26 

Barrett 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O'Mahoney 

Bricker 

Kerr 

Potter 

Byrd 

Knowland 

Revercomb 

Cotton 

Long 

Robertson 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Frear 

Martin,  Iowa 

Schoeppel 

Goldwater 

Martin,  Pa. 

Symington 

Holland 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Ives 

Murray 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Church  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  34, 
lines  15  and  16,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  “$1,800,000,000,”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$1,600,000,000.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  detain  the  Senate  very  long 
in  discussing  this  amendment  except  to 
say  that  it  would  cut  military  aid  by  $200 
million.  I  sought  to  reduce  this  author¬ 
ization  by  $500  million  a  moment  ago. 

The  transferability  clause  appearing 
on  page  63 — section  13  of  the  bill — will 
remain  in  the  bill,  unchanged. 

Therefore  the  maximum  authoriza¬ 
tion  provided  for  military  aid  would 
be  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Could  the  Senator 
tell  us  briefly  what  effect  his  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  on  the  overall  amount? 
May  I  put  it  this  way?  As  I  understand, 
the  only  effect  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  to  limit  the  military  ex¬ 
penditures  to  $1,600,000,000.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect.  That  is  the  same  amount  that  was 
authorized  last  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  effect  would 
it  have  on  the  overall  amount? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  effect  would 
it  have  as  compared  with  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  would  reduce  the 
maximum  amount  authorized  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  by  $200  million.  The 
transferability  would  remain  at  $235  mil¬ 
lion,  as  would  the  combined  $2.4  billion 
ceiling  for  military  aid  and  defense  sup¬ 
port. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  it  affect  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  in  any  way? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  does  not  affect 
defense  support. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  that  the  col¬ 
loquy  between  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
may  be  heard.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  No  further  proceedings  will  occur 
until  the  Senate  is  in  order,  so  that  the 
colloquy  may  be  heard.  Attaches  of  the 
Senate  will  please  refrain  from  conversa¬ 
tion;  and  in  failure  to  do  so,  they  will 
please  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  have  indicated, 
the  amendment  now  pending  is  in  lan¬ 
guage  similar  to  that  which  the  Senate 
rejected,  except  that  the  pending  amend¬ 


ment  would  reduce  the  maximum  mili¬ 
tary  aid  authorization  from  $1,800  mil¬ 
lion  to  $1,600  million.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  would.be  to  place  a  ceiling  of 
$1,600  million  on  military  assisance. 

In  addition,  it  would  leave  section  13 
unchanged.  My  previous  amendment 
would  have  deleted  that  section. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  it  does  is  it 
places  a  ceiling  on  military  expenditures 
at  the  same  level  as  last  year.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  is  a  sound  amendment, 
and  is  one  that  some  of  us  wished  to 
support  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Knowland].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay”;  if  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
“yea.”  I  withhold  my  vote.  ^ 

Mr.  McClellan  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland],  If  he  were  present,  I  under¬ 
stand  he  would  vote  “nay” ;  if  I  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  “yea.” 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Revercomb],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
STALL]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan- 
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DERS],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Martin]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Potter]  are  detained  on  ofBcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter],  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  fiom  Kansas 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Knowland]  is  detained  on  official  busi¬ 
ness,  and  his  pair  has  been  previously 
announced  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 43 


Anderson 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hill 

Pastore 

Butler 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Smathers 

CTiavez 

Jenner 

Sparkman 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Symington 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Talmadge 

Dworshak 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Danger 

Watkins 

Ellender 

Mngnuson 

Williams 

Ervin 

Malone 

Young 

Pulbrlght 

Monroney 

Gore 

Morse 

NAYS— 28 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Morton 

Allott 

Dlrksen 

Neuberger 

Beall 

Green 

Payne 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Purtell 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Smith,  Maine 

Bush 

HoblltzeU 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Capehart 

Javlts 

Thye 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Case,  N.  J. 

Lausche 

Clark 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING— 

•25 

Barrett 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O’Mahoney 

Brlcker 

Kerr 

Potter 

Byrd 

Knowland 

Revercomb 

Cotton 

Long 

Robertson 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Saltonstall 

Prear 

Martin,  Iowa 

Schoeppel 

Goldwater 

Martin,  Pa. 

Yarborough 

Holland 

McClellan 

Ives 

Murray 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  submit  an  amendment  which 
would  reduce  the  amount  for  defense 
support;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senate  has  agreed  to  the  last  amend¬ 
ment,  and  since  I  know  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  reduce  defense  support  would 
fail,  I  shall  not  present  my  defense  sup¬ 
port  amendment. 


I  now  call  up  my  amendment  desig¬ 
nated  6-4-58-E  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  44,  begin¬ 
ning  with  line  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  down  through  line  15  on  page  45. 

Renumber  subsections  of  section  8  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Ml-.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  strike  from 
the  bill  the  $200  million  contingency 
fund.  My  reason  for  doing  so  is  very 
simple. 

Last  year,  a  special  Pi-esidential  fund 
was  provided,  aggregating  $225  million. 
It  included  functions  for  which  two  funds 
are  sought  this  year — that  is,  the  $212 
million  special  assistance  fund  and  the 
$200  million  contingency  fund,  which  my 
amendment  would  strike. 

Under  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it — 
and  if  any  Senator  differs  with  me,  I 
wish  he  would  say  so — the  President  has 
the  authority  to  transfer,  and  for  any 
purpose  he  might  desire— $1,283,000,000. 
That  figure  is  derived  in  this  way: 

Money  now  in  the  pipeline  and  not 
obligated,  but  resei-ved  for  spending. 

In  regard  to  that  amount  of  money, 
the  President  has  authority,  under  sec¬ 
tion  501  of  the  act,  to  transfer  as  much 
as  10  percent  for  any  purpose  he  may 
desire.  Since  $3,742  million  has  not 
actually  been  obligated,  the  President 
would  have  authority  under  section  501, 
to  transfer  $374  million. 

Applying  the  10  percent  transfer,  au¬ 
thority  to  the  amount  authorized  in  the 
present  bill,  less  the  development  loan 
fund  authority,  less  the  special  fund  and 
contingency  fund — both  of  which  are 
100  percent  transferable — the  total 
amount  which  could  be  transferred  to¬ 
tals  $262  million. 

Also,  under  section  13,  there  is  author¬ 
ity  to  transfer  from  military  aid  to  de¬ 
fense  support,  or  vice  versa,  $235  million. 

There  is  also  the  contingency  fund, 
which  I  am  seeking  to  strike  out,  of  $200 
million,  which  the  President  can  spend 
100  percent  as  he  sees  fit. 

Of  course,  the  special  assistance  fund 
of  $212  million  falls  in  the  same  category. 

If  we  add  these  figures  together,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  President  has  authority 
to  transfer  as  much  as  $1,283  million 
from  one  item  to  another — the  only  limi¬ 
tation  is  that  the  amount  transferred 
must  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  item  to 
which  it  is  transferred. 

I  believe  the  contingency  fund  should 
be  stricken  out,  because  the  President 
already  has  ample  authority  to  transfer 
funds  from  one  category  to  another. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  w-ill  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chttrch  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  perhaps  a  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  would  oppose 
the  amendment.  But  certainly  I  wish 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  yield,  let 
me  say  that  I,  too,  shall  oppose  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  should  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  member  of  the 
committee  will  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  soiry  I  was  in 
error.  But  the  Chair  had  put  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  did  not  see  any  member  of 
the  committee  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  wishes  me  to  do  so  now,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  state  that  I  opposed  the 
amendment  in  the  committee,  and  I 
shall  oppose  it  here.  I  voted  for  the  cut 
in  military  aid  that  I  have  voted  for 
heretofore. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
most  willingly  defer  in  favor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  other  members  of  the  committee 
will  take  the  same  position  that  I  do  in 
regard  to  the  amendment. 

I  did  not  mean  to  take  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  off  his  feet;  I  merely 
wished  to  point  out  that  he  was  jump¬ 
ing  to  an  en-oneous  conclusion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  realize  that  that  is 
so,  Mr.  President. 

Let  me  say  that  In  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  existing  today  in  Lebanon,  in  Africa, 
and  elsewhere,  I  believe  it  would  be  foUy 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Pi’esident,  who 
is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  taking  action  in  situations 
which  relate  to  or  involve  or  affect  our 
national  security. 

So  I  earnestly  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  let 
me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  vote  on  the  last  amend¬ 
ment,  whereby  a  reduction  was  made, 
supposedly,  in  the  amoimt  of  $200  mil¬ 
lion,  the  Senate  actually  did  no  such 
thing,  insofar  as  the  overall  authori¬ 
zations  provided  by  the  bill  are  con¬ 
cerned,  for  the  ceiling  remains  at  $2,400 
million.  What  the  Senate  did,  by  means 
of  the  vote  taken  a  moment  ago,  was  to 
delete  the  $200  million  from  the  $1,600 
million.  But  the  committee  deleted 
$235  million  from  the  total  of  $2,635 
million,  and  thus  set  the  ceiling  at  $2,400 
million.  And  even  after  the  last  vote, 
the  ceiling  is  still  $2,400  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  maximum  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  ceiling  has  been  cut  by 
$200  million.  That  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  achieve. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  my  point  is 
that  the  sum  total  is  exactly  what  it  was' 
before.  So  let  us  not  fool  anyone  into 
believing  that,  by  means  of  the  last  vote, 
the  overall  amount  has  been  reduced,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  not  been  reduced. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  not  this  amend¬ 
ment,  if  agreed  to,  strike  out  the  $200 
million  of  so-called  emergency  funds 
the  Pi-esident  has? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  was  speaking  of 
the  previous  amendment. 

In  the  case  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  if  the  amendment  is  agreed  to  it 
will  eliminate  the  $200  million  in  the 
so-called  emergency  fund  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  President.  But  if  there  is 
anything  that  is  worth  while,  in  view  of 
the  present  world  conditions,  it  is  the 
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$200  million  emergency  fund  we  have 
provided  for  the  President.  If  cuts  ai-e 
to  be  made,  let  them  be  made  elsewhere. 
I  believe  we  have  seen  enough  during  the 
last  few  years  to  know  that  this  fund 
is  not  a  proper  place  in  which  to  make 
a  reduction. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  stated,  follow¬ 
ing  the  last  vote,  we  still  have  exactly 
the  same  total  amount  as  we  had  before. 
We  have  made  a  shift  from  the  mili¬ 
tary,  rather  than  to  make  a  change  in 
the  total  amount,  whereas  the  commit¬ 
tee  took  the  $235  million  from  the  total. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  present 
world  conditions,  if  we  really  wish  to 
fight  communism  and  fight  Russia,  we 
should  retain  the  $200  million.  If  cuts 
are  to  be  made,  let  them  be  made  in  the 
amounts  for  miltary  aid  or  economic  aid, 
but  not  in  the  President’s  emergency 
fund,  because  the  money  in  that  fund  is 
needed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  deplore 
as  much  as  does  anyone  else  the  sudden 
shift  in  the  position  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  Kennedy  amend¬ 
ment;  and  I  realize  the  great  tempta¬ 
tion — which  has  affected  me  somewhat 
today — to  vote  to  make  a  reduction  in, 
or  eliminate  entirely,  the  President’s  $200 
million  emergency  fund. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  President  does 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  spend  any 
of  the  money  in  the  satellite  countries, 
he  possibly  may  not  need  as  much  of 
the  money  as  he  otherwise  would.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  we  cannot  know  when  or  where 
it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  spend 
some  of  this  money  very  quickly. 

Inasmuch  as  the  security  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  involved  it  is  possible  that  we  would 
regret  any  hasty  action  in  this  connec¬ 
tion. 

Therefore,  despite  my  regret — as  stated 
yesterday — about  the  reported  change  of 
position  by  the  administration,  I  shall 
vote  to  give  the  President  the  emergency 
money  which  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
in  the  interest  of  the  coimtry. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  believe  this  par¬ 
ticular  item  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  bill,  and  I  believe  that  certainly 
the  President  should  be  allowed  flexi¬ 
bility  in  the  use  of  these  funds. 

I  believe  that  other  items,  such  as  the 
one  for  military  aid,  could  stand  a  cut; 
and  I  voted  to  make  such  a  cut.  But  I 
do  not  think  this  item  can  stand  a  cut. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  agree  100  percent  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  stated. 

In  the  committee  we  have  studied  this 
matter  very  fully. 

Last  year,  when  the  Congress  sub¬ 
stantially  cut  special  assistance,  part  of 
which  was  to  be  for  contingencies,  the 
President  found  himself,  in  March,  with 
only  $5  million  left,  in  special  assistance 
funds,  before  some  of  the  crises  in  the 
Middle  East  occurred. 


So  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  make  a 
cut  in  this  $200  million  fund.  If  I  were 
to  take  the  time,  I  could  relate  many  de¬ 
tails  in  this  connection.  However,  I 
shall  not  take  time  to  do  so. 

Certainly,  the  President  must  have 
this  fund,  in  order  to  take  care  of  emer¬ 
gency  situations  •  as  they  arise;  and  the 
$200  million  is  the  minimiim  amount 
needed  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  point  out  that  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  amount  which  was  provided  last  year. 
Instead,  my  amendment  relates  only  to 
the  additional  amount  proposed  this 
year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.'  But  the 
amount  last  year  was  insufiacient  and 
has  been  used  before  the  end  of  this  fis¬ 
cal  year;  thus,  the  additional  amount 
now  proposed  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
is  required. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Last  year  it  was 
called  a  special  assistance  fund,  and 
$225  million  was  provided  for  the  same 
purposes  for  which  this  year  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  create  two  funds,  with  a 
total  authority  of  $412  million. 

As  I  pointed  out,  in  addition  to  the 
provision  for  $212  million  of  special  as¬ 
sistance  funds  which  would  still  remain 
in  the  bill  even  if  my  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  the  Pi’esident  has  the  right 
of  transferability  over  $374  million  of 
unobligated  balances  which  are  in  the 
pipeline.  He  can  do  what  he  wants  to 
with  that  amount.  Under  section  501 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  he  would  have  transferability 
over  $235  million,  based  on  the  amount 
to  which  that  section  is  applicable  in 
this  bill.  He  can  transfer  those  funds 
from  one  category  to  another,  as  he  may 
see  fit.  He  can  do  as  he  wishes  with 
those  funds. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  was  not  with  us  at  the  hearing  when 
it  was  demonstrated  that  is  not  the  fact. 
The  Pi-esident  does  not  have  that  leeway. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  the  Pi’esident  does  not  have 
the  10-percent  transferability  over  this 
bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Certainly 
he  has,  but  there  are  situations  existing 
all  over  the  world  today,  and  which  ex¬ 
perience  tells  us  will  exist,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  more  than  can  be  transferred  by 
law  from  other  programs  without  harm¬ 
ing  those  programs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Hostilities  could 
break  out  again.  I  would  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  they  should,  the  way  things  are 
going  in  north  Africa,  Lebanon,  and  other 
areas.  I  presume  that  is  the  reason  why 
the  provision  was  put  in  the  bill.  But  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  we  are  retain¬ 
ing  in  the  bill  the  same  special  assist¬ 
ance  fund  with  about  the  same  amount 
as  provided  last  year,  a  fund  that  can  be 
used  by  the  Pi-esident  as  he  desires. 
That  provision  would  stay  in  the  bill 
even  if  my  amendment  were  adopted. 
In  addition,  the  President  has  trans¬ 
ferability  in  excess  of  $I  billion,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  the  differences  of  opinion  which  have 
been  expressed  about  the  proposed 


change  show  how  dangerous  it  is  to 
try  to  legislate  on  matters  of  this  kind 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  one  of  the  best 
committees  of  the  Senate.  It  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  adjusting  these 
figures  in  committee.  A  great  many  pro¬ 
posals  back  and  forth  were  made.  The 
effect  of  all  the  different  phraseology  was 
discussed.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  committee  are  now  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  To  begin  now  to  “monkey”  with  the 
figiu’es  and  transfer  money  from  one  fund 
to  another  would  be  unwise. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  proposal  does.  Some  Senators 
say  it  would  take  $200  million  from  one 
place  and  put  it  in  another  place.  Some 
Senators  say  we  have  made  a  great 
change.  Others  say  no  change  at  all 
has  been  made.  Others  say  we  have 
changed  it  in  some  other  place.  No  one 
knows  what  the  amendment  does.  Each 
one  thinks  he  knows,  but  there  is  no 
agreement.  I  think  the  safest  thing  to 
do  is  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  results 
of  the  careful  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  these 
recommendations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  as  6-4-5  8-P. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from,  Louisi¬ 
ana  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk>  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  35,  beginning  with  line  3,  to  strike 
out  all  of  section  5,  down  through  line  12. 

It  is  proposed  to  renumber  the  succeed¬ 
ing  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  years  there  have  been  accumulating 
in  many  countries  huge  sums  in  so-called 
special  counterpart  fund  accounts.  In 
that  category  there  is  a  total  of  $710,- 
956,774  in  such  countries  as  Bolivia, 
Burma,  Cambodia,  China,  Germany, 
Greece,  Haiti,  and  so  forth. 

These  counterpart  funds  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  over  the  years,  and  can  be 
spent  only  by  agreement  between  the 
country  in  which  such  funds  are  located, 
and  our  country. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  studies  matters  so  carefully,  as 
my  good  friend  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green]  has  just  stated,  has 
put  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  would 
permit  the  Austrian  Government  to  use 
part  of  the  fimds  in  the  counterpart  ac¬ 
count  then  vest  them  in  an  institution 
in  Austria  to  pay  damages  sustained  by 
certain  Austrians  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis  during  World  War  IL 

The  provision  in  this  bill  is  the  foot  in 
the  door,  so  to  speak.  There  will  no 
doubt  soon  be  a  cry  to  permit  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  counterpart  funds  are  lo¬ 
cated  to  utilize  such  funds  for  purposes 
other  than  those  now  authorized  by  law. 

I  have  gone  to  Austria  in  3  of  the  past 
5  years. 

The  first  year  I  went  there — it  was 
1953  as  I  recall — the  counterpart  account 
had  some  5  billion  schillings  in  it,  about 
$200  million  in  terms  of  our  money  to 
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spend.  Our  planners  were  having  a  hard 
time  trying  to  spend  that  money. 

Today  there  is  a  balance  of  $42  mil¬ 
lion  in  counterpart  in  the  fund  and  ways 
and  means  are  being  sought  to  spend 
that  money.  The  latest  seems  to  be  a 
scheme  to  pay  reparations,  or  damages, 
to  Austrians  who  do  not  live  there  now 
but  who  were  in  some  way  injured  or 
oppressed  during  World  War  II. 

This  is  a  purpose  for  which  counter¬ 
part  has  never  before  been  used.  It  is, 
as  I  said,  the  foot  in  the  door.  If  we 
authorize  this  for  Austria,  Mr.  President, 
other  countries  will  ask  for  similar  treat¬ 
ment. 

France  today  has  a  balance  of  $402 
million  in  such  funds. 

Korea  has  $188  million  worth  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds. 

All' over  the  world,  we  have  a  total  of 
over  $700  million  in  special  counterpart 
accounts.  If  the  committee  language  is 
permitted  to  stand,  we  shall,  in  effect, 
be  turning  over  to  a  band  of  bureaucrats 
in  the  State  Department,  absolute  au¬ 
thority  to  use  that  $700  million  as  they 
may  decide,  subject  to  no  congressional 
control,  to  be  used  for  unknown  and 
unspecified  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  secrecy 
surrounding  the  military  assistance  we 
are  giving  to  Austria  I  am  not  able  to  go 
into  detail,  but  in  the  bill  there  is  a  huge 
sum  for  military  assistance  to  Austria. 
Instead  of  permitting  Austria  to  use  this 
money  to  pay  for  damages  done  to  some 
of  her  people  during  World  War  II  we 
should,  I  believe,  insist  that  the  money 
be  used  to  help  in  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment,  thus  reducing  the  burden  on 
our  own  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  Let  us  not  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  whereby  counterpart  funds  in  all 
countries  where  special  counterpart  ac¬ 
counts  are  found  can  be  used  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  those  originally  in¬ 
tended. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  to  differ  again  with 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana,  but  I  think  the  criticism  of  the 
provision  in  the  bill  is  unfounded.  The 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  bill  a 
section  which  is  designed  to  make  it 
possible  to  use  100  million  counterpart 
Austrian  schillings,  which  is  about  $4 
million,  to  compensate  certain  former 
Austrian  nationals  ,  who  have  legally 
verified  claims  against  the  Austrian  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  persecutions  under  the  last 
regime,  which  was  the  Nazi  regime. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  was  presented 
to  the  committee  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  fully  explained  on  page  11 
of  the  committee  report. 

I  shall  emphasize  two  points  now,  to 
make  my  statement  brief. 

First,  the  counterpart  funds  involved 
are  not  owned  by  the  United  States. 
The  use  of  the  funds,  therefore,  does  not 
cost  the  United  States  anything.  Legis¬ 
lative  authority  to  use  the  funds  in  the 
manner  proposed  is  necessary  because 
the  United  States,  though  it  does  not  owm 
the  funds,  does  have  a  veto  with  respect 
to  their  use. 


Second,  the  counterpart  funds  will  be 
loaned  to  the  Austrian  Government  to 
satisfy  the  claims,  and  will  be  repaid  into 
the  counterpart  account.  Thus,  there 
would  be  no  net  loss  of  counterpart 
funds. 

That  is  a  summary  of  what  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill,  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  would  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  this  language  not 
broad  enough  to  permit  any  other  coun¬ 
try  to  use  counterpart  funds  for  new 
purposes,  the  same  as  is  sought  to  be 
done  for  Austria? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Similarly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  In  other 
words,  the  language  in  the  bill  is  not 
limited  to  Austria.  The  bill  would  make 
it  possible  for  any  country  which  has 
counterpart  funds  to  utilize  them  for 
purposes  other  than  those  now  provided 
in  the  law. 

The  report  states; 

Section  142  (b)  of  the  act,  which  deals 
with  the  generation  of  foreign  currency 
counterpart  funds,  provides  that  a  portion 
of  these  funds,  generally  up  to  10  percent, 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  United  States 
for  its  uses  and  that  the  remainder  will  be 
used  for  programs  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States  and  the  country  concerned  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  act  would  themselves  be 
available. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  there  is  another 
provision  in  the  bill  which  has  been  over¬ 
looked  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Provnded,  That  if  amounts  in  such  re¬ 
mainder  exceed  the  requirements  of  such 
programs,  the  recipient  nation  may  utilize 
such  excess  amounts  for  other  purposes 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  which  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  added  by  the  commit¬ 
tee — the  language  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  money  to  be  spent  for 
purposes  other  than  those  the  law  now 
provides. 

Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  CASE  of  South 
Dakota  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GREEN.  It  is  obvious  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  be  considered  in  connectiorT 
with  the  other  language. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course.  The  lan¬ 
guage  modifies  the  present  law. 

Mr.  GREEN.  This  is  another  case  of 
an  attempt  to  rewrite  the  committee  re¬ 
port  and  recommendation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  my  answer  has 
been  quite  sufiBcient  to  prove  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  floor  that  there  is  no  harm 
in  the  provision  as  recommended  by  the 
committee,  and  I  trust  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  committee  will  be 
adopted  by  our  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
floor, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Am  I  to  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  in  such  a 
position  that  the  Senate  cannot  amend 
anything  it  does?  Is  that  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator? 


Mr.  GREEN.  Not  at  all.  It  should  be 
perfectly  clear  that  when  there  is  some 
mistake  made  by  the  committee  it  can 
be  corrected.  No  mistake  has  been 
shown  to  have  been  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  conclusion  must  logically 
follow,  unless  some  mistake  is  shown. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
mistake  I  have  tried  to  show  here  is  that 
the  committee  is  attempting  to  amend 
the  present  law  so  that  counterpart 
funds  in  the  special  accounts  can  be  used 
for  purposes  other  than  those  now  pro¬ 
vided  by  law.  Austria  is  going  to  be  in 
need  of  economic  aid,  probably,  in  the 
next  2  years.  What  is  going  to  happen? 
The  Austrians  may  come  to  us,  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  may 
find  it  necessary  to  recommend  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  more  dollars  so  as  to  gen¬ 
erate  counterpart  funds.  Why  not, 
then,  let  these  funds  remain  available  for 
such  purposes  instead  of  whittling  away 
at  them? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  a  while 
ago,  I  have  visited  Austria  on  3  or  4 
occasions.  I  commented  to  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  in  a  report  I  filed 
several  years  ago  that  I  thought  it  was 
shameful  for  the  administration  to  per¬ 
mit  the  accumulation  of  so  many 
schillings  from  counterpart  funds.  Aus¬ 
tria  could  not  spend  them.  It  took  4  or  5 
years  to  dispose  of  some  of  that  surplus, 
and  there  are  still  $42  million  in  counter¬ 
part  funds  which  could  be  used,  if  de¬ 
sired,  to  help  on  military  plans. 

I  repeat  that  the  bill  authorizes  for 
Austria  a  huge  sum — I  am  not  permitted, 
because  of  secrecy,  to  tell  the  amount — 
for  military  aid,  to  assist  Austria  in  its 
military  effort.  I  say  that  some  of  these 
counterpart  funds  could  be  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  referred  to  as  the  Member  who 
testified  on  this  item  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations;  so,  if  I  may, 
I  should  like  to  give  the  Senate  the  basic 
facts  which  are  Involved,  to  show  how 
this  matter  came  to  my  attention  and 
what  it  means.  I  shall  try  to  do  so  very 
briefly. 

In  Austria  a  law  was  passed  a  few 
years  ago - 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  speak  a  little  louder,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  York  may  be  plainly 
heard. 

Ml’.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
years  ago  in  Austria  there  was  passed 
a  law  to  establish  a  fund  called  the 
Hilsfand,  for  the  pui-pose  of  looking  after 
the  interests  of  superannuated  people, 
those  over  60  years  of  age,  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  in 
Austria. 

These  are  people  who  have  since  left 
the  country  and  have  not  returned.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  Senator  would 
need  to  look  into  his  own  mind  too  deeply 
to  determine  why  they  have  not  returned. 

Their  claims  are  somewhere  between 
$1,000  and  $2,000  each.  There  are  30,000 
of  them.  The  right  to  receive  any  com- 
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pensation  Is  based  upon  need.  Every 
standard  in  that  respect  has  been  fully 
met. 

The  Austrian  Government  allocated 
555  million  Austrian  schillings,  roughly, 
the  equivalent  of  about  $20  million,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  these  payments, 
and  it  provided  that  the  payments  should 
be  made  over  a  period  of  10  years, 
roughly,  at  the  rate  of  55  million  schil¬ 
lings  a  year. 

It  appeared  that  those  in  the  most 
urgent  need  and  facing  a  really  dire 
situation  represented  a  required  ex¬ 
penditure  at  this  time,  if  they  are  to  be 
rendered  any  assistance — because  they 
are  very  old — of  200  million  schillings. 
The  Austrian  Government  provided  for 
payment  of  10  percent  every  year.  It 
would  borrow  from  the  counterpart  funds 
another  100  million  schillings  in  order 
to  meet  the  urgent  need  of  the  old  peo¬ 
ple,  which  amount,  to  be  borrowed  from 
the  counterpart  funds,’ it  would  subse¬ 
quently  repay. 

First,  this  is  strictly  a  loan  transac¬ 
tion. 

Second,  it  is  for  a  highly  humanitarian 
purpose. 

Third,  no  commitment  of  any  kind  or 
character  is  involved.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  suggested  this  language.  I 
originally  went  before  the  committee 
with  a  request  for  a  special  provision  for 
this  specific  purpose.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  suggested  this  general  lan¬ 
guage  for  one  purpose,  in  order  to  give 
itself  the  authority  to  negotiate  the 
transaction  or  not,  as  it  thought  wise 
under  all  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Who  deteiTUines  the 
basis  for  the  payment?  Is  it  our  State 
Department? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  individual  claims 
are  determined  under  Austrian  law  by 
a  board  designated  under  the  law.  But 
if  our  State  Department  has  the  neces- 
saiT  authority,  before  it  permits  any 
counterpart  funds  to  be  applied  it  will 
pass  upon  the  fairness  of  the  procedures 
by  which  the  claims  are  adjudicated. 
There  are  some  30,000  claims.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  number  of  claims  and  the 
amount  involved,  a  ceiling  is  placed  on 
the  entire  operation  of  between  $1,000 
and  $2,000  per  pei’son. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Do  these  claims  in¬ 
volve  property  damages,  or  personal  in¬ 
juries? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  claims  involve  per¬ 
sonal  injuries.  The  requii-ement  of  the 
Austrian  law  is  that  the  money  shall  go 
only  to  people  over  60,  who  have  suffered 
as  a  result  of  permanent  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  concentration  camps. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  question 
about  the  humanitarian  aspect  involved. 
The  100  million  schilhngs  coming  out  of 
counterpart  funds  is  a  loan,  which  will 
be  made  on  account  of  a  commitment 
to  repay  by  the  Austrian  Government. 

As  the  provision  is  drafted,  it  con¬ 
tains  one  further  safeguard.  It  per¬ 
mits  this  transaction  to  take  place  only 
after  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Austrian  Government — 


I  emphasize  that — and  only  out  of  what 
are  really  surplus  counterpart  funds. 
In  other  words,  after  the  counterpart 
funds  have  been  utilized  and  appor¬ 
tioned  for  every  other  purpose,  includ¬ 
ing  the  military  purposes,  if  any  there 
be,  for  which  counterpart  funds  are 
needed,  they  may  be  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Louisiana  has  alluded.  In  short, 
this  is  strictly  a  transaction  involving 
surplus  Austrian  schillings  piled  up  and 
doing  nothing — funds  which  could  be 
made  available  to  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  by  a  loan  transaction.  This 
is  not  money  which  the  United  States 
could  use.  It  is  not  money  for  which 
the  United  States  bargains,  or  which  it 
could  use  for  any  beneficial  interest  for 
its  own  purposes.  These  are  fimds  over 
and  above  everything  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned. 

This  is  a  case  in  which,  by  a  loan 
transaction  in  the  particular  situation 
which  I  have  described,  some  people  who 
are  among  the  most  deserving  on  earth, 
who  can  find  no  other  help,  will  be 
helped  now,  when  the  help  will  do  them 
some  good,  instead  of  later,  when  they 
are  dead. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  about  the  table  which  he 
handed  me  a  few  minutes  ago.  It  is 
labeled  “International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  Balance  of  Special  Counter¬ 
part  Accounts  as  of  December  31,  1957.” 
Apparently  the  table  was  prepared  by 
the  Oflice  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

Mr.  ET  .LENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  this 
list  of  funds  the  total  amount  of  funds 
which  have  not  been  utilized  for  auth¬ 
orized  purposes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  my  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This  list 
shows  that  there  is  involved  not  $4  mil¬ 
lion,  but  $710  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  what  I 
though  I  stated  to  the  Senatox’.  The 
figure  in  the  last  column - 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This  is 
a  proposal  to  give  to  some  clerks  in  the 
State  Department  the  authority  to  ap¬ 
propriate  money  and  to  determine  the 
pui’poses  for  which  $710  million  worth  of 
counterpart  funds  shall  be  used.  There 
ought  not  to  be  any  mistake  about  the 
broad  scope  of  this  language.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  itself-  says: 

Although  of  general  application,  this 
amendment  Is  designed  In  particular  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  lend  100  million  counterpart  Aus¬ 
trian  schillings  (approximately  $4  million) 
to  the  Austrian  Hilsfand  for  use  in  compen¬ 
sating  former  Austrian  nationals  who  were 
persecuted  under  the  Nazi  regime  and  are 
now  residing  outside  Austria. 

It  is  intended  to  take  care  of  a  $4 
million  situation,  but  according  to  the 
committee  report,  the  provision  is  of  gen¬ 
eral  application.  “General  application” 
means  that  some  $710  million  worth  of 
counterpart  funds  will  be  available  for 


expenditure  for  some  purpose  which 
some  clerk  in  the  State  Department  may 
determine  to  be  desirable  or  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

This  provision  will  not  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  bill  even  if  I  am  required 
to  expend  some  time  to  advise  the  Sen¬ 
ate  what  it  is  all  about. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
was  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  at  the  time  the  first  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  foreign  aid  program. 
In  the  deliberations  of  the  deficiency 
subcommittee  in  the  House  which 
handled  this  subject,  I  proposed  that  we 
should  require  that  a  portion  of  the 
counterpart  funds  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  expenditure  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  theory  that  when  we  had 
domestic  aid  programs,  when  we  had 
the  WPA  and  the  PWA,  we  always  re¬ 
quired  that  the  recipient  community, 
town,  or  public  agency  put  up  a  sponsor’s 
contribution. 

So  I  suggested  at  that  time  that  we 
require  that  10  percent  of  the  counter¬ 
part  funds  be  made  available  for  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  purposes  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  some  objection  to  it 
at  the  time.  I  think  I  first  suggested  20 
percent.  When  the  bill  was  reported 
to  the  House,  the  figure  was  10  percent. 
The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  figure 
of  5  percent.  I  recall  that  in  those  days 
we  were  jealous  as  to  the  purposes  for 
which  counterpart  funds  were  to  be  used. 
We  regarded  them  as  an  asset  of  the 
United  States,  purchased  by  tax  dollars 
spent  for  assistance  given  to  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Have  we  become  so  callous  and  so  in¬ 
different  to  the  use  of  assets  of  the 
United  States  that  we  are  now  going  to 
say  that  $710  million  worth  of  counter¬ 
part  funds  may  be  used  by  the  recipient 
nations  for  other  purposes,  agreed  to  by 
‘the  United  States,  which  are  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Upited 
States,  without  spelling  out  the  stand¬ 
ards  or  providing  some  guide  lines  to 
indicate  the  purpose  for  which  those 
funds  are  to  be  used?  I  wonder  if 
Members  of  the  Senate  really  realize  just 
what  is  involved. 

It  is  not  merely  $400  million.  In  Aus¬ 
tria  they  have  a  billion  units  of  shillings, 
worth  $41  million.  I  will  leave  off  the 
odd  dollars.  In  Belgium  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  $405,000  worth  of  francs.  In 
France,  $402,000  worth  of  francs.  In 
Ireland,  $10,082,000  worth  of  pounds.  In 
Italy,  $82,295,000  worth  of  lira.  In  the 
Netherlands,  $2,350,000  worth  of  guilders. 
In  Norway,  $97,000  worth.  In  Portugal, 
$665,000  worth.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
$552,000  worth.  Those  are  counti’ies  not 
currently  receiving  economic  assistance. 
The  total  is  $138  million  worth  of  coun- 
tei'part  funds,  which  under  the  language 
in  the  bill  would  be  available  for  pur¬ 
poses  other  than  those  spelled  out  in 
mutual-aid  legislation  to  this  date.  The 
money  will  be  available  for  other  pur¬ 
poses — agreed  to  by  the  United  States,  to 
be  sure— consistent  with  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  United  States. 

If  Members  of  the  Senate  have  any 
imagination  at  all,  they  will  realize  that 
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the  other  purposes  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  will  be  some  purposes  that 
some  clerk  in  the  State  Department  or 
in  the  mutual-security  office  suggests  or 
finds  are  consistent  with  the  general  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  $138  million  is  not  the  total  story. 
Thei-e  is  $572  w'orth  of  counterpart  funds 
in  other  countries.  Let  me  review  that 
list. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Here  are 
some  of  the  other  countries  in  which 
the  idea  of  someone  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  or  someone  in  the  MSA  will  deter¬ 
mine  the  expenditure  of  funds  created  by 
taxpayer  dollars.  In  Greece - 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  I  am  con-ect  in  my  under¬ 
standing  that  these  counterpart  funds 
originate  from  shipments  of  surplus  fann 
crops  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  originally  purchased. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  some 
instances,  but  not  wholly.  These  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  would  not  be  limited  to 
funds  obtained  by  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultm'al  commodities.  These  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  would  be  funds  obtained 
by  giving  economic  assistance  or  military 
assistance  to  some  country  which  put  up 
counterpart  funds  in  its  own  currency. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  they  are, 
In  effect,  a  gift  obtained  from  the 
American  people,  from  the  United  States, 
given  to  those  nations,  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  develop  eco¬ 
nomic  improvements.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This 
would  be  the  second  gift.  In  the  first 
place,  we  made  available  assistance  in 
tenns  of  dollars  or  materials.  Then 
again,  under  this  language,  we  would  be 
able  to  give  them  back  to  the  countries 
for  whatever  purpose  might  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  if  found  consistent  with  our  gen¬ 
eral  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
the  excuse  which  was  made  for  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  language  in  the  bill,  which 
would  permit  what  is  really  a  diversion 
of  counterpart  fimds  from  the  original 
purposes,  is  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  authorize  the  State  Department  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  Austria 
whereby  the  present  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  would  pay  claims  against  the  de¬ 
funct  Nazi  Austrian  government  filed 
by  persons  who  had  been  placed  in  con¬ 
centration  camps  in  Austria'while  it  was 
under  Nazi  rule? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Appar¬ 
ently  that  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  in  the 
long  run  it  would  mean  that  we  would 
ask  to  release  these  counterpart  funds 
from  their  original  purpose  upon  the 
pretext  that  the  money  would  be  used  to 
pay  claims,  aggregating  $4  million,  to 
victims  of  the  previous  Nazi  Government 
of  Austria ;  in  other  words,  that  the  sins 
of  the  Nazis  would  now  be  saddled  upon 
the  American  taxpayers  indirectly? 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes.  The 
case  for  that  is  made  upon  the  $4  million 
item.  However,  I  ask  Senators  to  listen 
to  some  of  the  other  places  where  this 
money  might  be  used.  Through  the 
years  we  have  developed  specific  uses  for 
counterpart  funds.  They  have  been  used 
for  building  and  the  maintenance  of  em¬ 
bassies,  the  purchase  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials,  and  so  forth;  but  if  the  funds 
have  not  been  spent  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  language  of  the  bill  they  could 
be  used  for  other  purposes.  Let  me  read 
the  proviso  in  the  bill : 

Provided,  That  If  amounts  In  such  re¬ 
mainder  exceed,  the  requirements  of  such 
programs — 

That  is,  if  the  amount  exceeds  the 
requirements  of  authorized  programs 
such  as  the  use  of  the  counterpart  funds 
for  the  payment  of  State  Department  ex¬ 
penses,  in  connection  with  embassies,  for 
example,  or  for  the  procurement  of  raw 
materials — 

the  recipient  nation  may  utilize  such  excess 
amounts  for  other  purposes  agreed  to  hy 
the  United  States  which  are  consistent  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

What  purposes?  Purposes  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States.  Which  means 
that  some  representative  or  clerk  could 
make  the  determination.  Purposes 
which  are  “consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.” 

Let  me  read  some  of  these  figures. 
Yugoslavia,  $13,680,000  worth  of  dinars, 
to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  some 
clerk  in  MSA  or  the  State  Department 
might  determine  was  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  In 
Vietnam,  $38  million  worth.  In  Tur¬ 
key,  $21  million  worth.  In  Thailand, 
$19  million  worth.  In  Spain,  $25  million 
worth. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
Philippines,  $4  million  worth.  In  Pakis¬ 
tan,  $64  million  worth.  In  Laos,  $611,- 
000  worth.  In  Korea,  $108,770,000 
worth.  In  Jordan,  $1,849  worth.  In 
Iran,  $5,200,000  worth.  In  Indonesia, 
$13,347,000  worth.  In  Iceland,  $11,811,- 
000  worth.  In  Haiti,  $250,000  worth. 
In  Greece,  $122,678,000  worth. 

What  reason  is  there  for  giving  some 
employee  of  the  MSA  or  the  State  De¬ 
partment  the  right  to  determine  the 
purposes  for  which  $122  million  worth 
of  Greek  money  shall  be  spent  if  it  is 
found  to  be  consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  taking 
the  determination  away  from  Congress 
and  its  Appropriations  Committees? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  similar  situation  where  the 
employees  of  this  agency  have  the  right 
to  spend  $100  million  without  reference 
to  Congress? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  other  group  that  can  spend 
over  $100  million  under  such  general 
language  as  Is  contained  in  the  bill, 
without  reference  to  Congress? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No. 
When  we  have  had  emergency  funds  to 


expend,  we  have  at  least  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  and  we  have 
asked  that  the  President  make  the  de¬ 
termination  or  finding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  This  money  is  not 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  It 
is  to  be  spent  for  purposes  agreed  to  by 
the  United  States,  consistent  with  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  it  have  to 
be  referred  to  Congress? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Nothing 
in  the  provision  says  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall 
yield  as  soon  as  I  have  read  the  remain¬ 
ing  figures. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  picture  has 
been  distorted?  Why  does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  after  I  have  read  four 
more  lines. 

In  Germany,  $18  million  worth.  In 
China,  $21  million  worth.  In  Cambodia, 
$2,488,000  worth. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  please  tell  us — I  know  he  is 
astute  in  international  matters — what 
difference  he  believes  exactly  and  pre¬ 
cisely  will  be  created  by  the  amendment 
over  the  existing  situation  in  the  law  to¬ 
day  as  to  the  counterpart  funds,  as  he 
understands  it? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  My  un¬ 
derstanding  is  that  today  the  purposes 
for  which  counterpart  funds  may  be  used 
in  some  instances  are  spelled  out.  They 
are  for  authorized  purposes.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  it  would  be  for  other  purposes. 
They  could  be  used  with  the  sky  as  the 
limit,  provided  the  use  was  consistent 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  May  I  go  over  that  point 
with  the  Senator?  First,  I  believe  we 
agree  that  counterpart  funds  are  not  our 
money;  such  funds  are  money  which  can 
be  spent  for  certain  purposes  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  benefited  country.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Not 
wholly.  The  5  percent  of  the  counter¬ 
part  funds  which  were  made  available 
for  expenditures  by  the  United  States 
can  be  expended  by  us  without  consulta¬ 
tion. 

I  think  there  has  been  some  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  law  since  the  original  pro¬ 
vision  was  enacted.  I  have  not  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
or  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  some  time.  I  have  not  tried  to  keep 
informed  about  all  the  amendments 
throughout  the  years  with  respect  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  5  percent  or  the  10  per¬ 
cent,  does  it?  It  very  clearly  says  after 
all  other  purposes  for  which  counterpai  t 
funds  can  be  used  have  been  served.  So 
it  does  not  affect  the  5  percent  or  tho 
10  percent. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Moreover,  the  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  affect  the  use  of  coimter- 
part  funds  for  any  tether  purposes  for 
which  the  fimds  can  be  used  under  the 
bill,  whether  for  technical  assistance, 
economic  aid,  or  military  assistance.  It 
says  so  in  express  terms.  So  it  does  not 
affect  whatever  may  be  required  or 
agreed  upon  to  deal  with  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill.  Are  we  agreed  upon 
that? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  are 
agreed  on  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  the  only  thing  the 
amendment  affects  is  some  indetermi¬ 
nate  sum  over  and  above  all  other  re¬ 
quirements  which  do  not  belong  to  us 
anyway. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
agree  to  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  say 
why? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Because 
In  the  basic  provision  with  respect  to 
the  counterpart  funds  there  was  a  clause, 
if  my  memory  is  correct,  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  was  to  agree  upon  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  might  be 
spent.  Here,  in  one  blank  check,  we 
are  turning  over  to  an  employee  some¬ 
where  in  the  Government  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  what  those  other  purposes  may 
be.  There  is  no  definition  or  delinea¬ 
tion. 

If  there  is  $710  million  worth  of 
counterpart  funds  which  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  purposes  which  have  been 
agreed  upon,  then  I  say  that  Congress 
should  take  those  funds  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  have  hearings  held,  and  de¬ 
termine  appropriate  purposes  for  the 
expenditure  of  those  funds.  The  de¬ 
termination  of  the  purposes  should  not 
be  left  to  some  employee  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government,  about 
whom  we  do  not  know  anything  or  at 
what  level  the  determination  may  be 
made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  been  referring  to  a  figure  of 
$700  million.  The  $710  million  is  the 
whole  counterpart  package,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  deduct  from  that  at  10  per¬ 
cent,  plus  the  funds  for  counterpart  use 
and  other  purposes  under  the  act.  So 
the  amount  is  not  $710  million,  is  it?  It 
must  be  some  very  much  smaller  smn. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  sought 
to  identify  the  sheet  and  the  character  of 
it  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  when 
he  handed  it  to  me.  This  is  the  balance 
as  of  December  31,  1957.  At  least,  that 
is  what  it  says.  It  says  how  much  of  the 
$710  million  may  be  in  the  10-percent 
fund  or  how  much  may  be  expended  for 
some  purposes  within  the  authorized  pur¬ 
poses.  In  any  event,  it  was  the  balance 
as  of  December  31,  1957,  in  the  special 
counterpart  account. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  then 
say  that  we  have  $8  billion,  as.  I  vmder- 
stand  it,  in  the  pipeline  for  mutual  secu¬ 
rity,  and  we  are  appropriating  another 
$3  billion  now,  or  we  will  under  this  par¬ 
ticular  authorization?  That  is  around 
$11  billion.  That  is  not  counterpart 
money;  that  is  hard  American  money. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
say  that  when  we  used  the  words  “the 


United  States”  in  this  particular  revision, 
the  expenditures  will  be  made  irrespon¬ 
sibly  by  some  eighth-grade  clerk;  but 
that  the  $11  billion  can  be  safely  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  President  himself,  or  to 
some  v,pry  high  official  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  President’s  approval?  Is 
that  the  Senator’s  argument? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  My 
argument  is  that  the  Senator  has  made 
the  case  a  little  worse.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  there  will  be  $11  billion 
more  to  generate  counterpart  funds.  If 
there  is  already  this  much  of  a  balance 
left,  and  we  are  going  to  generate  addi¬ 
tional  counterpart  funds,  then  I  say  that 
if  there  is  already  a  surplus  of  counter¬ 
part  funds,  there  will  be  a  greater  surplus 
when  the  new  authorization  has  been 
expended.  That  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  Congress  should  address  itself  to  this 
balance  and  determine  the  purposes  for 
which  it  shall  be  used. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  made  a 
statement  about  the  sum  of  $11  billion. 
It  is  a  fact  that  military  aid  money  does 
not  generate  any  counterpart  funds,  and 
that  today  very  little  of  what  is  expended 
under  the  whole  foreign  aid  program 
generates  counterpart  funds.  This  is  all 
a  heritage  of  other  days,  when  counter¬ 
part  was  generated  in  very  large  part. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  York  wants  to  break 
down  the  $11  billion,  to  determine  how 
much  it  will  generate  in  counterpart 
funds,  let  us  take  that  figure.  But  the 
Senator  from  New  York  pointed  out  that 
there  is  $11  billion  more  in  the  pipeline 
or  about  to  be  authorized,  and  out  of 
that  grant  there  will  be  $11  billion  of 
counterpart  funds  generated.  Out  of 
that,  there  will  be  some  surplus. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Under  the  average  ar¬ 
rangement  made  with  foreign  countries 
with  respect  to  Public  Law  480,  the 
United  States  reserves  from  20  to  30  per¬ 
cent  for  United  States  use.  We  are  au¬ 
thorizing  more  and  more  Public  Law  480 
funds,  so  more  and  more  counterpart 
funds  will  be  generated. 

I  think  it  is  absurd  to  leave  to  some 
Government  official  the  discretion  of 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  We  are  continuing  to  build  up  these 
funds  more  and  more. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  point.  We  are  getting 
more  counterpart  funds  all  the  time.  We 
ought  to  look  upon  them  as  an  asset. 
When  we  had  under  consideration  an 
extension  of  Public  Law  480,  I  proposed 
an  amendment  to  create  a  special  trust 
fund  in  the  Treasury  into  which  the 
counterpart  funds  would  be  placed,  to 
make  them  subject  to  direct  appropria¬ 
tion,  so  that  Congress  could  review  the 
purposes.  But  here  it  is  proposed  that 
Congress  will  not  review  them,  but  will 
let  some  clerks  review  them  and  de¬ 
termine  the  purposes  for  which  they  shall 
be  spent. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  are  finding  more 
and  more  uses  for  counterpart  funds  in 
lieu  of  United  States  dollars  in  almost 
every  country.  Are  we  going  to  use  them 
or  spend  them  willy  nilly  in  the  future 


or  are  we  goirig  to  try  ancJ  find  more 
uses  in  lieu  of  United  States  dollars  in 
the  future?  This  open-door  provision  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I  stopped  voting 
for  the  foreign-aid  program.  It  is  get¬ 
ting  wilder  and  crazier  every  day. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  think  that  what 
the  able  Senators  are  objecting  to  is  a 
matter  which  has  already  been  settled 
and  handled  by  Congress  by  virtue  of  ex¬ 
isting  laws.  Of  the  counterpart  funds, 
the  United  States  reserves  10  percent. 
The  balance  of  such  funds  belongs  to 
the  countries  in  which  they  are  gener¬ 
ated.  Those  countries  have  the  right 
to  spend  the  funds  in  any  way  they  see 
fit.  But  the  United  States  Government 
reseiwes  the  right  to  veto  the  way  in 
which  the  foreign  countries  spend  those 
funds. 

If  we  are  to  do  what  the  able  Sen¬ 
ators  are  talking  about,  we  should  have 
made  such  a  provision  in  the  act  many 
years  ago.  This  particular  amendment 
does  not  change  anything  at  all,  except 
that  this  is  a  case  in  which  Congress  is 
asked  to  pass  upon  a  specific  expendi¬ 
ture  which  is  not  an  expenditure.  It  is 
a  loan.  We  will  loan  the  money  to  the 
Austrian  Government.  The  Austrian 
Government  will  pay  it  back. 

In  this  case,  what  is  objected  to  Is 
something  which  the  committee  covered 
by  writing  it  into  the  law. 

'  At  this  time,  of  all  the  funds  the  Sen¬ 
ator  named  in  the  respective  coimtries, 
the  United  States  ovms  10  percent  of  the 
total  amount.  Nevertheless,  under  the 
existing  law  the  unseen  clerks  whom  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  have  the  right 
to  say  for  what  purpose  the  money  shall 
be  spent.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  change 
that  provision,  he  will  have  to  change 
the  existing  law. 

In  this  case  the  committee  specifically 
said  that  there  is  X  amount  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  in  Austria  which  is  not 
needed  by  the  Austrian  Government. 
They  have  no  need  for  it;  they  have  no 
way  to  ^pend  it.  They  have  asked  that 
it  be  spent  for  a  specific  pui*pose  at  the 
present  time,  and  they  will  repay  the 
fund  at  a  later  specified  date. 

So  what  the  Senator  is  complaining 
about  is  covered  in  the  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  can  point  out 
to  me  where  that  has  been  limited  in 
the  report.-  Can  the  Senator  point  out 
where  the  $400  million  for  the  Austrians 
is  limited? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  What  does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  mean  by  “limited”? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
find  any  language  in  the  bill  which 
either  limits  the  fund  to  Austria,  limits 
it  to  $400  million,  or  limits  it  to  re¬ 
payment? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No;  but 
I  think  perhaps  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  might  be  able  to  point  out  where 
it  is  limited. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
hear  him  say  so. 
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Mr.  CAPtHART.  Page  11  of  the  re¬ 
port  covers  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes. 
Will  the  Senator  read  it  carefully? 
Read  the  third  clause  of  the  first  para¬ 
graph.  Do  not  overlook  that. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  provides: 

Section  142  (b)  of  the  act,  which  deals 
with  the  generation  of  foreign  currency 
counterpart  funds,  provides  that  a  portion 
of  these  funds,  generally  up  to  10  percent, 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  United  States 
for  its  uses  and  that  the  remainder  will  be 
used  for  programs  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  and  the  country  concerned  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  new  funds 
authorized  by  the  act  would  themselves  be 
available. 

Next,  I  read  tl]e  following  from  the 
report : 

Section  5  of  the  bill  adds  a  proviso  to 
this  requirement  permitting  the  use  of 
counterpart  for  other  purposes  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States  and  consistent  with 
United  States  foreign  policy,  if  the  amount 
of  counterpart  exceeds  the  requirements  for 
purposes  for  which  new  funds  would  be 
available. 

The  amendment  covers  that.  We  are 
-specifically  designating  that  they  have 
the  right  to  use  this  amount. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
the  clause  which  I  wanted  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  emphasize. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  read  further  from 
page  11  of  the  report. 

Although  of  general  application,  this 
amendment  is  designed  in  particular  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  lend  100  million  counterpart  Aus¬ 
trian  schillings  (approximately  $4  million) 
to  the  Austrian  Hilsfand  for  use  in  com¬ 
pensating  former  Austrian  nationals  who 
■were  persecuted  under  the  Nazi  regime  and 
ate  now  residing  outside  Austria. 

The  Hilsfand  was  established  for  this  pre¬ 
cise  purpose  by  the  Austrian  Government. 
So  far,  about  30,000  claims  have  been  filed, 
and  certified  by  the  Austrian  Government 
for  payment,  mostly  in  amounts  equivalent 
to  $1,000  or  $2,000  and  largely  by  persons 
over  60  years  of  age.  The  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment  feels  its  budgetary  situation  permits 
payment  of  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
claims  this  year.  Although  Austrian  law 
now  requires  all  of  the  claims  to  be  paid 
eventually,  it  is  desirable  that  the  process 
be  hastened  in  view  of  the  advanced  age 
of  the  claimants. 

The  Austrian  counterpart  fund  exceeds  the 
requirements  for  purposes  for  which  new 
mutual  security  funds  would  be  available, 
and  therefore  qualifies  under  the  proviso 
written  into  the  act  by  the  committee. 
Without  the  proviso,  however,  counterpart 
could  not  be  used  for  the  Hilsfand,  because 
new  mutual  security  funds  would  not  them¬ 
selves  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  intended  that  the  counterpart  be 
furnished  the  Hilsfand  on  a  loan  basis,  so 
that  eventually  the  counterpart  account  will 
be  replenished. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  read  from 
the  committee  report  the  portion  which 
says  that  counterpart  funds  today  can 
be  used — and  in  that  connection  I  call 
attention  to  the  first  paragraph — 

For  programs  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States  and  the  country  concerned  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized 
by^  the  act  would  themselves  be  available. 

That  Is  what  counterpart  funds  can 
be  used  for  today.  Ten  percent  of  them 
is  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  United 


States.  The  balance  of  the  counterpart 
funds  today  can  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  authorized  by  the  act  for  the 
money  we  appropriate. 

However,  now  section  5  adds  a  pro¬ 
viso  which  would  permit  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds  for  other  purposes — • 
that  is,  purposes  other  than  the  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  the  mutual  aid  acts; 
in  other  words,  for  purposes  other  than 
military  assistance  and  other  than  de¬ 
fense  support  and  other  than  economic 
assistance. 

What  are  those  purposes?  Who  can 
tell?  Only  one  purpose  has  been  set 
forth  here  tonight,  namely,  in  the  case 
of  $4  million  for  Austria. 

A  little  while  ago  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  suggesting  that  there  was 
some  limitation  in  this  case,  and  that 
all  the  bill  did  was  take  care  of  the 
Austrian  situation.  But  he  has  read 
paragraph  3  on  page  11  of  the  report, 
which  begins  as  follows: 

Although  of  general  application,  this 
amendment  is  designed  in  particular  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Austrian  govern¬ 
ment — 

And  so  forth.  But  that  paragraph  be¬ 
gins  with  the  words  “Although  of  general 
application” — in  other  words,  for  any 
purpose. 

What  Member  of  this  body  can  Imagine 
the  uses  for  these  funds  that  might  be 
conceived  of  or  imagined  by  some  person 
in  the  executive  branch.  Over  a  course 
of  years  the  mutual  aid  program  has 
been  expanded,'  and  there  have  been  new 
purposes  and  new  countries  and  new 
areas,  all  in  connection  with  expanding 
the  program.  All  those  new  ones  have 
been  brought  in;  but  they  do  not  cover 
all  the  purposes  for  which  these  excess 
funds  may  be  used.  They  may  also  be 
used  for  other  purposes,  purposes  for 
which  the  new  funds  authorized  by  this 
act  would  not  be  available.  In  other 
words,  they  may  be  used  for  some  un¬ 
imagined  purpose,  some  purpose  the 
committee  has  never  considered,  other 
than  in  the  one  instance  of  the  $4  mil¬ 
lion,  of  a  possible  total  of  $400  million, 
for  Austria,  and  of  a  possible  $710  million 
for  other  countries  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  the  report 
states,  in  part: 

Section  5  of  the  bill  adds  a  proviso  to  this 
requirement  permitting  the  use  of  counter¬ 
part  for  other  purposes  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  and  consistent  with  United 
States  foreign  policy — 

And  so  forth.  That  is  the  way  we  are 
now  spending  counterpart  funds,  under 
existing  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No;  we 
are  not,  because  the  purposes  for  which 
counterpart  funds  today  may  be  used 
are  those  for  which  direct  appropriations 
can  be  made. 

In  the  paragraph  just  ahead  of  that 
one — I  refer  to  the  first  paragraph  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  read — on  page 
11 — it  is  pointed  out  that  the  remainder 
of  the  counterpart  funds,  other  than  the 
10  percent,  is  available  for  use  for  pro¬ 
grams  agreed  on  by  our  country  and  by 
the  country  concerned  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized 
by  the  act  would  themselves  be  available. 


Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  correct,  except  here  we 
are  talking  about  funds  the  Austrian 
Government  owns  and  controls,  but  can¬ 
not  spend,  ex(:ept  with  the  approval  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  10  percent  the  United  States 
reserves. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  wo 
are  talking  about  not  merely  the  $4  mil¬ 
lion  out  of  the  $410  million  Austria  has; 
we  are  also  talking  about  $710  million 
worth  of  funds  scattered  among  all  the 
other  countries  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  stated  that  this  is  limited 
to  Austria  alone.  But  I  point  out  that 
section  705  has  no  such  limitation. 
Therefore,  when  we  vote,  we  shall  vote 
on  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  not  on  the 
report. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  even 
the  report  does  not  say  it  is  limited  to 
Austria. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 
Austria  is,  in  this  case,  only  one  of  the 
many. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Further¬ 
more,  the  third  paragraph  to  which  I 
have  referred  begins  with  the  words 
“Although  of  general  application.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  limit. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  point  out 
that  not  long  ago  we  passed  a  piece  of 
proposed  legislation  that  the  Finance 
Committee  had  considered  vei-y  care¬ 
fully,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
had  worked  on  it.  We  adopted  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  agreed  to  by  everyone 
as  being  proper  to  accomplish  the  spe¬ 
cific  purpose;  arid  the  bill  was  passed. 
But  then  the  agency  administering  it 
said,  “We  do  not  believe  this  should 
have  been  the  purpose  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion.” 

So  even  though  the  report  may  con¬ 
tain  limiting  language — although  I  do 
not  believe  the  report  limits  this  in  any 
way — I  do  not  believe  we  can  depend  on 
it  to  limit  the  way  in  which  this  provi¬ 
sion  will  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes. 

The  report  says,  in  effect,  "The  Aus¬ 
trians  can  be  taken  care  of  by  means  of 
the  $4  million  which  has  been  ear¬ 
marked  for  that  purpose;  to  that  extent, 
and  to  that  extent  only,  the  Austrians 
can  be  taken  care  of.” 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  But  the  funds  in¬ 
volved  here  are  not  the  10 -percent 
owned  by  the  United  States.  Instead, 
they  are  the  counterpart  funds  which 
are  owned  by  the  respective  countries — 
funds  over  which  the.  United  States  has 
absolutely  no  control,  except  it  can  veto 
the  purpose  for  which  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  may  wish  to  spend  the  money. 

The  Austrian  Government  wishes  to 
spend  $4  million  for  the  purpose  set 
forth  in  this  instance;  but  those  are 
counterpart  funds  of  the  Austrian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  over  which  we  have  no  control* 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  Jt  were 
limited  to  the  Austrian  Government’s 
counterpart  funds,  I  would  not  say  an¬ 
other  word  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  has  been  of  very 
great  assistance  to  the  Senate.  I,  too, 
am  very  much  disturbed  about  this  pro¬ 
vision.  I  have  said  this  before  publicly, 
and  also  privately  to  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues. 

I  wonder  whether  there  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  when¬ 
ever  there  is  an  agreement  as  to  the  use 
of  these  funds,  other  than  in  the  case  of 
the  funds  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
recent  agreements,  there  will  be  a  period 
of  time  in  which  a  report  must  be  made, 
to  the  respective  congressional  commit¬ 
tees,  in  the  same  way  that  similar  re¬ 
ports  are  made  in  regard  to  atomic- 
energy  projects  and  in  regard  to  water 
pi’ojects  in  connection  with  agriculture. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  is  concerned  lest  someone  in  the 
State  Department  proceed,  without  pay¬ 
ing  any  attention  to  the  expressed 
wishes  and  stated  plans  of  the  Congress, 
to  designate  the  use  of  these  funds  with¬ 
out  any  control  whatever  by  Congress  or 
without  any  review  by  Congress,  or  with¬ 
out  any  opportunity  on  the  part  of  Con¬ 
gress-  to  evaluate  the  purpose  and  to 
decide  whether  it  is  a  constructive  one. 

So,  if  we  add  a  proviso  which  will  re¬ 
quire  that  before  any  such  agreement  is 
consummated,  a  period  of  time  of,  let  us 
say,  30  days  must  elapse,  during  which 
the  State  Department  must  report  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  their  review,  that  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  even  further  to  tighten  up 
this  provision  in  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee,  if  there  is  any  need  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  think  that  would  be  a  great  im¬ 
provement.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  wants  to  say  30  days,  or  perhaps 
60  days,  but,  in  any  event,  a  reasonable 
time  so  the  committee — and  I  would 
suggest  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations — can  receive  a  report  as  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  money  is  to 
-  be  spent,  so  that  there  will  be  some  op¬ 
portunity  for  Congress  to  express  itself. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  60  days 
would  be  desirable,  and  would  give 
plenty  of  time  to  have  a  proper  study 
and  review,  and  would  not  hold  up  the 
paperwork  which  would  be  involved.  I 
think  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
,South  Dakota  that  there  be  a  review  by 
both  the  authorization  committee  as 
well  as  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
a  desirable  one. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  staff  member, 
in  consultation  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  draft  a  provision 
which  would  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  outlined.  As  I  see  it,  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  wants  to  do  is  not  to  prevent  the 


use  of  the  funds,  but  so  to  provide  for 
their  use  that  we  shall  know  what  they 
are  going  to  be  used  for  and  that  they 
will  be  used  sensibly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
right,  and  so  we  shall  be  assured  that 
the  funds  will  not  be  squandered  or  used 
for  a  pturpose  which  Congress  has  not 
approved. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Would  not  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  pending  amendment  meet 
the  situation?  It  would  be  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  10,  after  the  word 
“amounts”  insert  the  words  “not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $4,000,000.” 

In  view  of  the  way  the  report  reads, 
these  funds  are  pinpointed  for  a  special 
situation,  which  has  been  outlined  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  Inasmuch  as  the 
committee  has  pinpointed  the  situation, 
it  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  bill  to  limit 
the  amount.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  I  should  like  to  send  to  the  desk  this, 
amendment,  provided  he  has  completed 
his  statement. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  amendment  would  improve  the  pro¬ 
viso  in  the  bill  substantially.  It  would 
take  care  of  the  immediate  situation. 
However,  I  think  there  is  merit  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  that  it  be  possible  to  use  the  funds 
for  other  purposes,  provided  they  have 
the ,  approval  of  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  should  like  to  inquire  whether  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  offered 
the  amendment  or  desires  to  offer  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  the  floor.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk.  I  shall  call  it  up  after  the 
Senator  has  completed  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  have  rendered  outstand¬ 
ing  seiwice  in  calling  this  rather  dubious 
and  questionable  procedure  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senate.  However,  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  proceed  to  remedy 
the  apparent  ambiguity,  bepause  a  few 
moments  ago  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  chided  Members  of  this  body,  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  for  trying  to  write  leg¬ 
islation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If 
in  the  wisdom — and  I  do  not  question 
the  wisdom — of  the  great  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  it  reported  the  bill  in 
good  faith  and  as  a  result  of  its  sound 
judgment,  as  it  viewed  the  bill,  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  we  should  make  an  effort 
to  correct  it  on  the  floor. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
agree  with  me  that  there  has  been  a 
glaring  deficiency,  if  not  perhaps  unin¬ 
tentional  deception,  in  the  presentation 
of  the  report  explaining  this  particular 
procedure  in  the  handling  of  coimter- 
part  funds?  The  only  wise  procedure  is 
to  reject  this  particular  provision,  send 
it  back  to  committee,  and  let  the  com¬ 


mittee  give  it  finther  consideration,  in¬ 
stead  of  jeopardizing  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  agree  with  that  conclu¬ 
sion? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Not 
quite,  because  I  do  not  think  there  was 
any  intended  deception.  There  may 
have  been  a  failure  to  point  out  all  the 
implications  of  the  proviso  given  in  sec¬ 
tion  5,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  de¬ 
ception.  In  fact  the  committee  report 
did  use  the  words  “although  of  general 
application,”  and  that  should  put  us 
on  guard  that  the  possible  use  of  the 
counterpart  funds  under  the  proviso 
was  not  limited  to  the  Austrian  case. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  a  very  flne  parliamen¬ 
tarian.  I  wonder  how  he  would  apply 
the  amendment  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the.  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  to  an  amendment 
which  strikes  the  whole  section.  Does 
the  Senator  mean  the  amendment 
shpuld  be  offered  as  a  substitute? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  It 
would  be  a  perfecting  amendment,  in  my 
judgment,  and  would  be  entitled  to  be 
voted  on  before  the  vote  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  strike  the  section. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  would  be  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  was  advised 
that  the  original  amendment  was  being 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  amendment.  Therefore,  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  perfect  an  amendment  to  a  para¬ 
graph  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  would 
take  precedence. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  not  the  lim¬ 
itation  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  allow  $4  mil¬ 
lion  to  be  available  to  every  nation  and 
any  nation,  rather  than  a  specific 
amount? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
it  would.  But  in  the  light  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  report,  it  would  be  so  earmarked 
that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  MSA. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  could  very  easily 
be  taken  care  of  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  the  language  in  the  quotation 
marks,  and  putting  in  a  proviso  limiting 
the  total  amount  to  all  nations  to  $4 
million. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  did  have  it  that  way, 
but  either  way  accomplishes  the  purpose. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  "change  it  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  wants  it  that  way.  In 
either  case  it  is  a  limitation,  in  view  of 
what  the  report  says  that  the  money  is 
pinpointed  for  a  specific  purpose.  That 
is  what  the  committee  put  in  the  bill. 
Let  us  limit  it  and  pinpoint  it  and  go 
ahead  and  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  To  whom  do  these 
counterpart  funds  belong? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  A  portion 
of  them  belongs  to  the  United  States. 
The  balance  of  the  funds  remains  in  the 
possession  of  the  recipient  country,  but 
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may  be  expended  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  belongs  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Ten  per¬ 
cent,  at  least. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  does  that 
amount  to? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  particular  balance 
sheet  we  have  represents  the  portion 
after  the  10  percent  has  been  taken  into 
consideration.  I  suppose  we  would  have 
to  go  back  to  the  original  amount. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Approximately  how 
much  belongs  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  we 
could  assume  that  the  $710  million  is  the 
amount  of  the  counterpart  funds,  with¬ 
out  the  subtraction  of  10  percent,  which 
would  be  $71  million,  it  would  be  $710 
million  less  $71  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  the  $71  million  or 
thereabouts  belongs  to  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  a  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
it  is,  but,  in  effect,  it  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  by  prior  acts,  in  that  the  10  per¬ 
cent  has  been  made  available  for  ex¬ 
penditure  by  our  embassies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  it  is  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is.  It  can  be  expended  only  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  According  to  the  bill  as 
written,  assuming  it  is  passed,  can  the 
money  be  spent  without  an  appropria¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think  it 
can,  but  that  opinion  is  based  on  the 
recollection  that  the  authorization  of 
the  expenditure  of  10  percent  of  the 
counterpart  funds  is  carried  in  prior 
MSA  acts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Constitution  is 
quite  specific  on  that  point.  It  provides 
that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  except  in  consequence  of  ap¬ 
propriations  made  by  law.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  away  back  in  some  previous 
year  an  appropriation  was  made,  and  by 
reason  of  that  appropriation  certain 
other  transactions  took  place  and  money 
again  flows  to  the  Treasury,  certainly  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  does  not  take  the  position  that  the 
earlier  appropriation  grants  authority  to 
continue  to  spend  that  money  without 
appropriation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  perhaps  would 
like  to  take  the  position  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  suggests,  but  he  does 
not  believe  he  could,  for  this  reason :  The 
basic  foreign-aid  acts  authorize  appro¬ 
priations  to  be  made  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses,  and  within  that  authorization 
there  was  the  proviso  for  the  10-percent 
counterpart  funds  which  would  be  ex¬ 
pendable  for  certain  purposes.  Such  ac¬ 
tion,  in  itself  constituted  an  appropria¬ 
tion  resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  an  authoriza¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  No.  I 
think  that  action  under  the  interpreta¬ 


tions  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
least,  would  constitute  a  continuing  ap¬ 
propriation  of  the  10  percent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  seriously  ques¬ 
tion,  it  if  is  an  asset  of  the  Treasury,  that 
it  can  be  spent  without  being  appropri¬ 
ated. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  usual  arrangement 
in  respect  to  Public  Law  480  funds  is  that 
20  or  30  percent  is  set  aside  for  United 
States  use,  with  the  rest  of  the  funds 
loaned  to  the  respective  countries.  The 
funds  are  not  given  to  the  other  country, 
but  remain  an  asset  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  we  do  not  misguide  the 
Record  about  counterpart  funds,  about 
who  owns  them,  and  about  how  much  in 
foreign  currencies  is  owned  by  the  United 
States. 

Public  Law  480  funds  are  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  generated  from  the  sale  of  sur¬ 
plus  commodities,  and  those  currencies 
are  owned  specifically  and  entirely  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  currencies 
may  be  loaned  under  agreements.  How¬ 
ever,  the  counterpart  funds  are  funds 
10  percent  of  which  are  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  90  percent  of  which 
are  owned  by  the  other  country;  that  is, 
the  partner  country  or  the  recipient 
country. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
funds  are  owned  subject  to  an  expendi¬ 
ture  by  agreement.  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  funds  are 
owned  subject  to  our  agreement  as  to 
their  expenditure. 

In  the  instance  of  Austria,  we  are 
talking  about  funds  which  are  Austrian 
funds,  to  the  expenditm-e  of  which  we 
must  agree. 

We  are  not  talking  about  American 
funds,  bjLit  we  are  talking  about  Austrian 
funds.  Under  the  nature  of  our  agree¬ 
ments  with  Austria,  because  of  former 
economic  assistance,  we  have  some  con¬ 
trol  over  expenditures. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  not  making  a  very  valid 
argument  in  terms  of  programing  funds 
over  which  we  have  control,  but  the 
Senator  is  not  talking  about  money 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Pi-esident - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  yielded 
the  floor.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
the  amendment  I  previously  sent  to  the 
•  dcslc 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  35, 
line  10,  after  the  word  “amounts”  it  is 
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proposed  to  insert  "not  in  excess  of 
$4,000,000.” 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  w'hole 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  do  what 
the  committee  intended  to  do,  namely, 
to  provide  a  limitation  of  $4  million. 
The  committee  report  states  the  purpose 
for  w'hich  the  money  is  to  be  used. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  say  about  it,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  limitation  and  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  for  helping  clarify  this  matter 
for  the  people  who  really  deserve  this 
help.  My  puropse  is  very  limited,  as  I 
stated  quite  clearly. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
certainly  hope  that  we  shall  have  some 
assurance  from  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  as  to  whether  this 
amendment  receives  their  approbation. 
I  would  not  want  the  Senate  to  adopt  an 
amendment  unless  the  amendment  has 
such  approval. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
have  such  assurance? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  no  assurance,  but 
I  think  the  vote  will  tell  the  story.  With 
the  amendment  in  the  bill  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  bill  will  go  to  conference 
and  be  straightened  out  in  a  manner  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  debate  has  been  very  profitable.  We 
are  considering  an  exception  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule  that  we  ought  not  write  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
this  is  a  good  exception.  The  limitation 
of  $4  million  is  a  good  limitation.  V^e 
can  postpone  action  on  other  aspects  of 
the  matter  to  some  other  time  and  some 
other  place. 

I  accept  the  amendment  to  limit  the 
amount  to  $4  million,  and  provide  for 
its  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  must  be  voted 
on  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  point  of  order, 
Mr.  President; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  amendment  is 
pending,  Mr.  President.  What  right 
does  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  have 
to  accept  an  amendment,  when  there  is 
pending  an  amendment  I  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  [Mr.  Bush]  is  intended  to  perfect  the 
language  which  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pro¬ 
poses  to  strike.  Therefore,  it  is  proper 
to  proceed  first  to  the  consideration  of 
the  perfecting  amendment. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  should  be 
said  for  the  Record  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  carrying  out  what 
was  the  original  intention  and  desire  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
think  I  have  heard  no  one  say  it,  and 
there  should  be  a  statement  as  to  why 
we  did  not  write  such  language  into  the 
bill.  My  recollection  is  that  the  reason 
the  committee  did  not  write  the  language 
in  the  bill  was  a  recommendation  of  the 
State  Department  itself.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  preferred  the  more  general  lan¬ 
guage,  because  it  was  thought  if  it  were 
specified,  it  might  establish  an  undesir¬ 
able  precendent  and  might  invite  in  the 
future  other  specific  iirstances  of  this 
type. 

I  think  we  have  learned  a  good  lesson. 
Some  of  us  thought  we  should  have  kept 
the  limitation  in  the  bill  in  the  first 
place.  The  amendment  now  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  put 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
the  position  where  at  least  most  of  us 
thought  we  ought  to  be  in  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  for  a  moment. 

At  this  time  the  Chair  wishes  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  Senate,  apropos  of  the  inquiry 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
that  the  last  paragraph  on  page  28  of 
Senate  Procedure  reads  as  follows: 

Pending  a  motion  to  strike  out,  an  amend¬ 
ment  perfecting  the  part  proposed  to  he 
stricken  out,  or  an  amendment  inserting 
other  language  in  lieu  of  that  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out,  is  in  order  and  has  preced¬ 
ence  over  the  motion  to  strike  out. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  consider  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  implication  contained  in  the 
statement  made'  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  The  committee,  when  it  wrote 
the  bill,  chose  general  language  because 
it  feared,  if  it  pinpointed  the  $4  million 
payment  authorized,  a  precedent  would 
be  established,  bringing  a  deluge  of 
similar  plaims.  The  purpose  in  using 
general  language — which  procedure  was 
suggested,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  State 
Department — was  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  $4  million  of  the  money  was  to  be 
used  to  pay  persons  who  were  injured 
by  the  Nazi  government  in  the  Second 
World  War. 

When  the  State  Department  made 
that  proposal,  it  undoubtedly  had  in 
mind  that  if  it  became  generally  known 
this  were  to  be  done  many  demands 
would  be  made  of  a  similar  character. 
What  the  committee  feared  to  do  we  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  announce  to  the  world.  We 
are  to  pay  claims  which  justly  existed 
against  the  Nazis  for  damages  inflicted 
upon  citizens  within  some  other  country. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  question  is ;  What 
will  the  deluge  be? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut, 


Mr.  BUSH.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  the  amendment  which  would  limit 
the  whole  amount  to  $4  million  answers 
the  question  the  Senator  is  propounding? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  point  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  make  is  that  according  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  the  State  Department 
said,  “Do  not  mention  the  $4  million; 
write  this  in  as  general  language  in  the 
bill.” 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in 
the  report,  which  is  already  a  public 
document,  the  whole  purpose  is  spelled 
out  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut:  Why  was  it  not 
originally  written  into  the  bill,  if  the  rea¬ 
son  is  not  in  accordance  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  said? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me  to 
answer  that  questipn? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  give  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  a  blank  check  to  spend  it  all. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  not  the  present 
situation  a  good  illustration  of  the  old 
quotation — • 

Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
■When  first  we  practice  to  deceive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  further  thought 
and  I  shall  be  through.  This  is  the  first 
revelation  of  the  problems  which  con¬ 
front  the  Congress  as  these  counterpart 
funds  accumulate.  Eyes  will  be  directed 
toward  those  funds.  Means  will  be 
adopted  to  reach  them.  The  committee, 
recognizing  that  fact,  used  general  lan¬ 
guage  instead  of  specific  language. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  if  he 
can  think  of  any  reason  why  counter¬ 
part  funds  should  be  used  to  compensate 
the  victims  of  the  Nazis  in  the  Second 
World  War,  and  not  used  to  compensate 
the  victims  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  question 
answers  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  of  such  significance  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  legislated  upon  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  tonight. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  the  committee  intended  to 
practice  any  deceit.  If  Senators  will 
refer  to  page  11  of  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  report 
fully  sets  forth  just  what  was  intended. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
provision  relates  only  to  that  portion  of 
counterpart  funds  over  and  above  other 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  could  be 
available.  That,  too,  is  set  out  in  the 
committee  report. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  correct  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  made  no  state¬ 
ment  on  this  subject  until  a  member  of 
the  committee  stated  that,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  State  Department,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  not  to  mention  the  $4 
million  in  the  bill.  That  is  the  basis  upon 
which  I  say  that  there  was  a  fear  to  re¬ 
veal  what  was  happening, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  only  thing  I 
am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  report  of 
the  committee,  on  page  11,  states  the 
situation  clearly.  If  the  ^nator  will 
take  time  to  read  it,  he  will  certainly 
see  that  a  full  explanation  was  given. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
served  as  Governor  of  his  State  for  a 
good  many  years.  He  knows  that  often 
legislation  affecting  only  1  county,  1 
city,  or  1  particular  subject,  is  enacted 
as  general  legislation.  That  happens  to 
be  what  was  done  in  this  instance.  The 
provision  was  written  in  the  form  of  gen¬ 
eral  legislation,  but  it  had  specific  appli¬ 
cation,  and  that  specific  application  was 
set  forth  fully,  clearly,  and  I  believe 
distinctly,  on  page  11  of  the  committee 
report.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  trying  to  conceal  anything. 
It  is  not  trying  to  deceive.  I  believe  it 
has  made  a  full  and  open  disclosure. 
The  only,  question  is  whether  or  not  we 
wish  to  apply  this  form  of  compensation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  subsequently  said; 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  in  connection  with  the  remarks  I 
made  a  few  moments  ago  relating  to  this 
subject,  there  be  printed  as  a  part  of 
those  remarks  the  entii’e  section  8,  found 
on  page  11  of  the  committee  report; 
also  that  there  be  printed  a  paragraph 
beginning  on  page  15  of  what  was  at  the 
time  confldenUal  information  before  the 
committee  in  the  form  of  a  report  which 
the  committee  had  before  it,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  page  17,  setting  forth  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  executive  branch  on  the  so- 
called  Javits  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  object — I  merely 
wish  to  observe  that  when  the  question 
of  deception  was  raised  earlier  on  the 
floor  I  specifically  denied  that  there  was 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  anyone  to 
deceive.  Also  section  8  was  placed  in 
the  Record  by  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  Use  of  Counterpart  Special  Account 
(Sec.  5) 

Section  142  (b)  of  the  act,  which  deals  with 
the  generation  of  foreign  currency  counter¬ 
part  funds,  provides  that  a  portion  of  these 
funds,  generally  up  to  10  percent,  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  United  States  for  its 
uses  and  that  the  remainder  will  be  used  for 
programs  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  and 
the  country  concerned  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  the 
act  would  themselves  be  available. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  adds  a  proviso  to  this 
requirement  permitting  the  use  of  counter¬ 
part  for  other  purposes  agreed  to  be  the 
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United  States  and  consistent  with  United 
States  foreign  policy,  if  the  amount  of  coun¬ 
terpart  exceeds  the  requirements  for  purposes 
for  which  new  funds  would  be  available. 

Although  of  general  application,  this 
amendment  is  designed  in  particular  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Austrian  Government  to 
lend  100  million  counterpart  Austrian  schil¬ 
lings  (approximately  $4  million)  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Hilsfand  for  use  in  compensating 
former  Austrian  nationals  who  were  perse¬ 
cuted  under  tlie  Nazi  regime  and  are  now  re¬ 
siding  outside  Austria. 

The  Hilsfand  was  established  for  this  pre¬ 
cise  purpose  by  the  Austrian  Government. 
So  far,  about  30,000  claims  have  been  filed, 
and  certified  by  the  Austrian  Government  for 
payment,  mostly  in  amounts  equivalent  to 
one  or  two  thousand  dollars  and  largely  by 
persons  over  60  years  of  age.  The  Austrian 
Government  feels  its  budgetary  situation  per¬ 
mits  payment  of  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  claims  this  year.  Although  Austrian  law 
now  requires  all  of  the  claims  to  be  paid 
eventually,  it  is  desirable  that  the  process 
be  hastened  in  view  of  the  advanced  age  of 
the  claimants. 

The  Austrian  counterpart  fund  exceeds  the 
requirements  for  purposes  for  which  new 
mutual  security  funds  would  be  available, 
and  therefore  qualifies  under  the  proviso 
written  into  the  act  by  the  committee. 
Without  the  proviso,  however,  counterpart 
could  not  be  used  for  the  Hilsfand,  because 
new  mutual  security  funds  would  not  them¬ 
selves  be  available  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  intended  that  the  counterpart  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  Hilsfand  on  a  loan  basis,  so  that 
eventually  the  counterpart  account  will  be 
replenished. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  POSITION  ON  THE  FORE¬ 
GOING  JAVITS  AMENDMENT 

The  executive  branch  favors  the  use  of 
Austrian  counterpart  for  this  purpose.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Austrian  Government  for  this 
use  of  counterpart.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  enact  special  provi¬ 
sions  for  special  groups  of  persons,  and  that 
it  would  be  preferable  to  provide  more  gen¬ 
erally  that  excess  counterpart  may  be  used 
for  other  purposes  which  are  consistent  with 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
executive  branch,  therefore,  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
142  (b)  (iii),  indicated  by  black  brackets  as 
follows : 

‘‘(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special 
Account  for  programs  agreed  to  by  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  act 
would  themselves  be  available  [:  Provided, 
That  if  amounts  in  such  remainder  exceed 
the  requirements  of  such  programs,  the  recip¬ 
ient  nation  may  utilize  such  excess  amounts 
for  other  purposes  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  which  are  consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States].” 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  supplement  the  remarks  I  made  a  few 
moments  ago  so  that  the  Record  may 
be  perfectly  clear. 

I  think  we  need  to  bear  in  mind  the 
procedure  followed  by  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  which  I  think  is 
common  practice  among  other  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate,  when  it  comes  to 
consideration  of  amendments  proposed 
by  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

When  the  Javits  amendment  came  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  it  was 
sent  to  the  State  Department  for  com¬ 
ment.  That  is  done  in  the  case  of  all 
amendments. 

The  State  Department  sent  back  its 
report.  My  recollection  is  that  it  had 
no  serious  objection  to  the  objectives  of 


the  Javits  proposal,  but  it  made  its  sug¬ 
gestion  with  regard  to  the  use  of  gen¬ 
eral  language.  My  recollection  is  that 
it  was  brought  out,  either  in  the  memo¬ 
randum  or  by  a  staff  report,  that  the 
State  Department  thought  the  general 
language  was  preferable,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  heretofore  stated. 

Then  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  was  called  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  I  recall.  He  made  a  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  his  amendment. 
The  suggestion  was  made  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  State  ‘  Department 
memorandum.  I  think  I  am  correct 
when  I  report  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  had  no  serious  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  the  language  proposed, 
because  he  recognized  that  the  objective 
of  his  proposal  would  be  met  thereby. 

One  further  comment.  It  was  brought 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  and  1  or  2  other  Senators  in 
this  debate,  but  it  ought  to  be  pin¬ 
pointed  now,  as  we  approach  a  vote, 
that  we  reserved  the  right  to  exercise 
what  we  might  describe  as  a  veto  power. 

The  purposes  for  which  counterpart 
funds  can  be  spent,  under  the  original 
agreement,  are  exceedingly  broad.  We 
usually  think  of  them  in  relation  to  pay¬ 
ing  for  military  expenses,  defense  sup¬ 
port  expenses,  and  the  like,  but  they  are 
not  limited  to  those  purposes.  They 
cover  highways,  buildings,  and  a  great 
many  facilities  in  the  country  of  origin. 

What  the  Austrians  are  saying  is,  ‘‘We 
have  these  old  people.  They  are  not 
going  to  live  much  longer.  We  think  we 
have  some  money  coming.  Our  fiscal 
position  this  year  enables  us  to  pay  them 
25  percent  this  year  out  of  our  own 
budget:  but  if  you  will  authorize  us  to 
use  our  own  schillings  in  the  counterpart 
fund,  so  that  we  can  pay  them  100  per¬ 
cent  this  year,  we  will  repay  that  loan 
into  the  counterpart  fund  in  4  years.” 

This  amounts,  in  fact,  to  our  author¬ 
izing  the  Austrians  to  borrow  their  own 
money  for  a  period  of  4  years,  so  that 
they  can  pay  the  entire  amount  this 
year.  This  money  is  coming  back  into 
the  fund.  We  are  not  giving  away  the 
money.  This  is  Austrian  money,  in  the 
first  place.  Under  those  circumstances, 
I  think  we  ought  to  say,  under  our  veto 
power,  ‘‘Very  well;  we  will  approve  your 
proposal,  with  the  understanding  that 
you  will  pay  the  money  back,  and  that 
you  are  going  to  use  it  for  this  specific 
purpose.  We  think  the  objective  is  a 
laudable  one,  and  we  will  not  exercise 
our  veto  power  in  this  instance.” 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor,  but  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
all  the  facts  which  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  are  set  forth  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  report? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  a  very  under¬ 
standable  manner. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  tried  to  make  that 
clear  on  page  11.  My  colleagues  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  for  whom 
I  have  the  most  affectionate  regard,  did 
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not  try  to  deceive  the  Senate.  Perhaps 
we  did  not  use  the  King’s  English  as 
clearly  as  we  should  have,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  that  indicates 
deceit.  What  we  tried  to  do  was  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Department.  In  this  particular  case  we 
thought  it  made  good  sense.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  made  no  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  it,  so  far  as  I  know.  That  is 
the  story. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  introduce  some  material  and  have 
it  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  original  amendment  which 
was  printed  as  I  had  proposed  it  to  the 
committee,  and  which  had  application 
and  specifically  said  it  related  only  to 
the  $100  million  in  Austrian  schillings 
deposited  in  the  special  account. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  between  lines  3  and  4,  it  Is 
proposed  to  Insert  the  following: 

‘‘Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  section  141  (b)  a 
new  sentence  as  follows :  ‘In  addition  to  the 
purposes  referred  to  in  clause  (Hi),  an 
amount  equal  to  100,000,000  Austrian  schil¬ 
lings  deposited  in  the  Special  Account  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Government  of  Austria  shall  be 
available,  pursuant  to  agreement  between 
such  Government  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  for  loans  to  the  Austrian 
Hilsfand  for  its  use  in  making  payments  to 
former  Austrian  nationals  who  were  perse¬ 
cuted  and  are  now  residing  outside  Austria.’  ” 

Renumber  sections  4  to  9,  Inclusive,  as  5 
to  10,  respectively. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  had  better  take  another  look  at 
the  Bush  amendment,  because  as  it  is 
worded  now,  I  believe  the  $4  million  will 
apply  to  every  countiY  which  has  coun¬ 
terpart  funds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  That  Is  what  I 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  it  does  apply. 
It  opens  the  gates. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Therefore  I  believe 
we  would  be  much  better  off  to  leave  the 
amendment  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
committee,  because  otherwise  it  will 
apply  to  every  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  section  5  of  the 
bill,  found  at  page  35,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  at  no  point  in 
the  bill  or  in  this  section  is  there  any 
reference  to  the  repayment  of  these 
funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  Title  I,'  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
contains  general  provisions  relating  to  mu¬ 
tual  defense  assistance,  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  sec¬ 
tion  142  (b)  (iii),  relating  to  the  special 
foreign  currency  account,  a  colon  and  the 
following:  “Provided,  That  if  amounts  in 
such  remainder  exceed  the  requirements  of 
such  programs,  the  recipient  nation  may 
utilize  such  excess  amounts  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  which 
are  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.” 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  as  a  perfecting  amendment. 
[Putting  the  question.]  The  “noes”  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  it. 

Several  Senators  requested  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur¬ 
ther  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  an  amendment,  on 
page  35,  line  12  of  the  bill,  to  strike  out 
the  period  and  insert  a  semicolon,  and 
add  the  following  words; 

Provided  further.  That  any  such  proposed 
utilization  of  such  excess  amounts  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  that  such  utilization  shall  not  be 
effective  until  60  days  after  such  reporting. 

That  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
to  give  the  committees  an  opportunity  to 
know  what  is  being  done. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case!. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  6-4-58-G. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  52, 
beginning  with  “$26,000,000”  in  line  6, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  down  through 
line  12  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘•$18,000,000.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
so  that  Senators  may  be  informed? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  leave 
the  amount  which  can  be  used  out  of  the 
allegedly  vital  amounts  provided  for  aid 
to  Korea  for  so-called  essential  living 
quarters  and  office  space  and  supporting 
facilities  at  the  present  figure  of  $18 
million.  The  bill  would  increase  this 
figure  to  $26  million. 

I  have  in  the  past  opposed  the  use  of 
any  of  these  funds  to  build  houses,  to 
build  office  space,  and  the  like,  for  our 
officials,  or  the  administrators  of  these 
funds  in  the  various  coiuitries  where  we 
operate  aid  programs. 

This  Korean  housing  scheme  started 
out  at  a  level  of  $12  million  2  years  ago. 
Last  year  it  was  increased  to  $18  million. 
Now  our  planners  want  $26  million. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  diflBculty  in  Taiwan  because 
many  of  our  workers  live  in  compara¬ 
tive  luxury,  in  much  better  homes  than 
the  native  officials.  Yet  now  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  use  aid  money  to  build 
offices  and  homes  for  those  who  admin¬ 
ister  this  program  throughout  the  world. 


My  amendment  also  strikes  from  the 
bill  the  sum  of  $2,750,000  to  build  office 
space  and  homes  in  Libya,  Nigeria, 
Sudan,  Yemen,  Taiwan,  Laos,  and  Indo¬ 
nesia  as  well. 

We  are  going  too  far.  Such  proposals 
as  this  tend  to  make  the  program  per¬ 
manent.  Here  we  are  establishing  of¬ 
fices  for  the  people  who  administer  the 
program.  All  of  us  hope  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  ended  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  However,  the  taxpayers’  money  is 
to  be  used  to  build  offices  and  to  build 
swanky  homes,  I  presume,  far  beyond 
the  kind  of  houses  that  are  built  in  the 
countries  where  our  people  work.  It 
strikes  me  that  as  long  as  our  employees 
abroad  get  extra  allowances  for  hard¬ 
ship  they  ought  to  be  willing  to  live  in 
those  countries  as  the  other  people 
there  live. 

As  I  said,  we  started  out  with  $12  mil¬ 
lion  for  Korea  in  1956.  It  was  increased 
to  $18  million  last  year,  and  now  we  are 
being  asked  to  make  it  $26  million.  Not 
only  that,  but  we  are  adding  money  to 
build  houses  and  offices  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  also. 

This,  again,  is  a  foot  in  the  door.  We 
will  be  called  upon  to  spend  taxpayers’ 
cash  to  build  offices  and  homes  in  the 
hope  that  the  program  can  be  made 
permanent. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  this^ 
amendment  would  strike  out  authority  to 
use  an  additional  $8  million  of  Korean 
program  funds  and  $2,750,000  in  other 
program  funds  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  essential  living  quarters, 
office  space,  and  supporting  facilities  in 
the  countries  in  question. 

Existing  law  authorizes  use  of  up  to 
$18  million  in  Korean  program  funds  for 
this  purpose  in  Korea.  The  committee 
bill  raises  this  limit  to  $26  million.  The 
amendment  ■ft'ould  strike  out  the  in¬ 
crease. 

The  committee  bill,  in  fact,  is  designed 
to  do  nothing  more  than  to  complete  a 
3-year  program  which  was  clearly 
planned  2  years  ago  when  this  authority 
was  first  granted.  In  the  meantime, 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  Korea  to  warrant  a  change  in  the 
progi-am,  and  it  ought  to  be  completed. 

The  committee  bill  also  authorizes  the 
use  of  $2,750,000  of  program  funds  in 
other  countries  for  the  same  kind  of 
facilities.  The  countries  in  question  are 
Libya,  Nigeria,  Sudan,  Yemen,  Taiwan, 
Laos,  and  Indonesia.  In  many  of  these 
countries,  programs  are  just  getting 
underway.  In  all  of  them,  there  is  a 
great  shortage  of  housing,  oflBce  space, 
and  other  facilities  such  as  warehouses. 
The  amendment  would  also  strike  out 
this  authority. 

The  programs  planned  are  not  elab¬ 
orate  and  are  badly  needed.  The  au¬ 
thority  in  the  committee  bill  does  not  re¬ 
sult  in  any  increase  in  total  costs.  The 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
lender]  .  (Putting  the  question.) 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  divi¬ 
sion  is  requested. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendments  designated  “6-5- 
58-C,”  “6-5-58-E,”  “6-5-58-P,”  and 

“  6-5-5  8-G.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  not  be  read,  but 
that  they  be  printed  and  considered  en 
bloc,  because  they  deal  with  the  same 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  of  Mr.  ELlender, 
considered  en  bloc,  are  as  follows : 

On  page  64,  line  2,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  the  following:’’,  except  that  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  so  transferred 
may  be  used  in  or  for  assistance  to  any  na¬ 
tion  of  western  Europe.” 

On  page  44,  line  14,  before  the  period  insert 
the  following:  “and  the  following:  ‘None  of 
the  funds  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  used  in  or  for  assistance  to  any  nation  of 
western  Europe.’  ” 

On  page  45,  at  the  end  of  line  2,  strike  out 
the  period  and  insert  and”. 

On  page  45,  between  lines  2  and  3  insert 
the  following: 

“(iil)  At  the  end  of  the  subsection  add  the 
following  new  sentence:  ‘None  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
in  or  for  assistance  to  any  nation  of  western 
Europe.’  ” 

On  page  48,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
the  following : 

“(a)  Section  501,  which  relates  to  trans¬ 
ferability  of  funds,  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  ‘and  except  that  no  such 
funds  shall  be  transferred  for  use  in  or  for 
assistance  to  any  nation  of  western  Europe.’  ” 

Redesignate  subsections  (a)  to  (d),  in¬ 
clusive,  as  (b)  to  (e),  respectively. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  these 
four  amendments  deal  solely  with  the 
amounts  which  the  President  has  the 
right  to  transfer  under  section  501,  and 
under  the  bill’s  authority  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  fund  and  the  contingency  fund. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to 
specify  that,  notwithstanding  the  right 
of  the  President  to  transfer  funds  from 
one  phase  of  the  program  to  another, 
none  of  those  transferable  funds  can  be 
used  in  Western  Europe. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  today,  the 
United  States  has  spent  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  Western  Europe  in  order  to  put 
the  European  countries  on  their  feet. 
Today  the  economy  of  Western  Europe 
is  better  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
past.  The  industrial  production  of 
Western  Europe  has  been  increased  to 
168  percent  of  prewar  levels. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is 
to  make  Western  Europe  stand  on  its 
own  feet;  to  prevent  the  President  from 
using  any  of  the  special  funds  for  West¬ 
ern  Europe. 

The  bill  already  provides  large 
amounts  of  funds  for  Western  Europe. 
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I  have  tried  to  strike  out  those  funds, 
but  I  have  failed.  Now  I  want  to  say 
to  the  President,  “You  have  the  right  to 
make  these  transfers,  but  do  not  give  any 
part  of  the  money  to  any  country  in 
Western  Europe.’* 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  four  amendments  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  that  the  four 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  agreeing  en 
bloc  to  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  “5-27-58-F’’ 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  57, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  12 
through  25,  and  on  page  58,  strike  out 
lines  1  through  9,  all  relating  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  new  position  of  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
called  up  the  amendment  because  I  con¬ 
sidered  myself  obligated  to  do  so  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  I  said  I  would  press  for  action 
oh  my  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  after  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  committee. 

When  the  matter  was  first  presented 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
there  was  considerable  support  for  the 
position  I  took  in  the  committee,  and  I 
felt  that  if  the  facts  were  as  I  sincerely 
believed  them  to  be  at  that  time,  I  should 
press  for  my  amendment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  shall  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  about  the  amendment,  and  then  I 
propose  to  withdi-aw  it. 

When  this  question  first  arose  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it  was 
reported  to  us  that  the  proposal  for  a 
second  Under  Secretary  of  State  posi¬ 
tion  was,  in  part,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  very  able  man,  now  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dillon,  one  of 
our  finest  public  servants,  in  a  position 
of  responsibility:  and  there  seemed  to  be 
reason  to  believe  that  that  could  be  ac¬ 
complished  with  greater  certainty  if  he 
were  promoted  to  a  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  did  not  want  to  lose  Mr.  Dillon’s 
public  service,  but  I  took  the  position 
in  the  committee  that  neither  would  I 
favor  the  creation  of  any  special  posi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  keep  a  man  in  public 
^  service  if  I  felt  the  position  itself  cre¬ 
ated  administrative  difficulty.  At  that 
time  I  believed  and  understood  that  we 
would  have  two  Under  Secretaries  of 
State  on  a  par,  in  equal  positions,  and 
with  equal  rank.  I  pointed  out  in  com¬ 
mittee  that  I  feared  that  would  lead 
to  jurisdictional  problems,  it  would  lead 
to  inefficiency,  and  it  would  lead  to  a 
lack  of  a  direct  line  of  command  in  the 
Department  of  State. 

I  pointed  out  that  it  had  always  been 
my  understanding  that  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  served  in  behalf  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  whenever  the  Secretary 
was  out  of  the  country  or  for  some  rea¬ 


son  was  incapacitated  temporarily;  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  very  undesirable 
to  create  dual  positions  of  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State. 

My  views  were  made  known  to  the 
Department  of  State;  and  the  committee 
has  received  a  memorandum  from  the 
Department  which  convinces  me  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
should  be  sustained,  and  that  my 
amendment  should  be  withdrawn.  I 
think  the  Record  should  contain  the 
explanation  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  respect  to  the  proposal  to  create  a 
second  or  new  position  of  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  The 
Department  says  in  its  memorandum: 

The  creation  ‘of  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  will 
have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  role  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  The  Under 
Secretary  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
serve  as  principal  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  all  aspects  of  the  conduct  of 
United  States  foreign  relations.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  is 
scheduled  to  receive  a  salary  of  $22,000  per 
annum,  while  the  salary  of  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  is  fixed  at  $22,500. 

This  shows  that  the  present  Under 
Secretary  of  State  will  continue  to  hold 
the  top  position  under  the  Secretary  of 
State.  TTie  Department  of  State  mem¬ 
orandum  continues: 

This  differentiation  in  salary  Clearly  Indi¬ 
cates  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  cfeatlon  of  the 
office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs  at  a  level  senior  to  that  of  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  will  facilitate  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  mutual  security  program  within 
the  Department  of  State  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  also  serve  to  facilitate  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  entire 
field  of  foreign  economic  policy,  both  in  its 
day-to-day  relations  with  other  govern¬ 
ments  and  with  other  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government.  The  Departments  of 
Treasury  and  Commerce,  both  of  which  are 
active  in  foreign  economic  matters,  each 
have  two  officials  serving  at  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  level.  It  wil  improve  coordination  of 
foreign  economic  policy  within  the  United 
States  Government.  If  the  officer  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  directly  concerned  with 
these  matters  holds  the  rank  of  Under  Sec¬ 
retary.  Finally  the  creation  of  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  will  serve  as  an  indication  both  to 
foreign  governments,  and  to  domestic  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  growing  importance  which  the 
United  States  Government  attaches  to  prom- 
lems  of  foreign  economic  policy. 

That  is  the  entire  explanation  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  R-esident - 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  in  conclusion,  before  I  yield,  that  my 
original  understanding  of  this  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs — namely,  that  it  would 
be  on  an  equality  level  with  the  present 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  State — 
proves  not  to  be  the  case.  I  accept  the 
explanation  on  that  point  given  by  the 
State  Department;  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  memorandum  now  convinces  me 
that  my  original  objection  had  no  basis 
in  fact. 

'Therefore,  I  am  very  glad  to  withdraw 
my  amendment,  and  to  accede  to  the  po¬ 
sition  taken  by  the  State  Department. 
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I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Orego’n,  first,  for  having  raised  this  ques¬ 
tion,  because  it  has  led  to  a  clarification 
of  just  what  this  position  means.  I 
myself  was  not  at  all  clear,  during  the 
committee  discussion  and  consideration, 
as  to  what  would  result  from  this  par¬ 
ticular  amendment  or  provision.  But  I 
believe  it  is  proper,  and  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  was  quite  right  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  question. 

I  also  commend  him  for  withdrawing 
the  amendment,  because  I  believe  the 
memorandum  he  has  read  does  clarify 
the  matter.  So  I  think  he  has  made  an 
entirely  proper  move. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  precedent  for  this 
proposal.  As  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  recall.  Will  Clayton  served  quite  sat¬ 
isfactorily  in  this  way,  without  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  any  clash  between  himself 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I,  too,  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  He 
raised  the  question  in  the  committee; 
and  now,  because  of  his  active  interest  in 
the  matter,  it  has  been  clarified. 

I  am  glad  the  memorandum  has  been 
read  into  the  Record;  and  I  am  very 
happy  that  the  person  who  has  been 
designated  for  this  new  position  is  Mr. 
Douglas  Dillon,  who  has  done  such  an 
excellent  job,  following  his  return  from 
service  as  our  Ambassador  to  Fi-ance. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  usual  thoroughness  and  helpful¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr;  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  have  no  desire  to  have  this  provision 
of  the  bill  thrown  out  at  this  stage,  I, 
too,  like  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  was 
somewhat  apprehensive  in  regard  to 
creating,  in  the  Department  of  State,  a 
high  officer  to  deal  with  economics  and 
trade.  It  seemed  to  me  that  we  were 
relying  too  much  on  the  Department  of 
State  to  run  the  economy  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  us 
to  strengthen  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  instead  of  establishing  in  the 
State  Department  an  agency  which  con¬ 
ceivably  could  become  more  important 
in  the  economic  field  than  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  itself. 

I  agreed  that  Mr.  Dillon  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  good  man,  and  that  we  have  little 
to  worry  about  in  this  instance;  and  I 
agree  that  the  State  Department  cannot 
ignore  commerce,  but  must  necessarily 
play  an  important  part. 

But  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I 
am  somewhat  apprehensive  over  this 
provision,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
we  are  doing  the  right  thing  by  ac¬ 
cepting  it.  In  fact,  in  the  committee  I 
voted — with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
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and  with  1  or  2  other  members  of  the 
committee — not  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  know  that 
I  shared  his  apprehension;  but  I  believe 
the  explanation  which  has  been  made 
by  the  State  Department  entitles  it  to 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Therefore,  I  now  request  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  that  unanimous  consent  is  not  re¬ 
quired  if  he  wishes  to  withdraw  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
advise  the  Senate  that  I  have  now  with¬ 
drawn  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
last  night,  during  debate  on  the  Know- 
land  amendment,  it  was  so  late  when 
the  vote  was  taken  that  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  brief  state¬ 
ment  pertaining  to  that  amendment.  At 
this  time  I  should  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  do  so. 

According  to  the  press,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  recently  unilaterally  post¬ 
poned  for  5  years  2  credits  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  in  the  amount  of  the  equivalent 
of  $285  million.  It  is  very  interesting, 
in  view  of  the  propaganda  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  that  American  credits  have 
strings,  and  that  theirs  are  without 
strings,  that  this  extreme  form  of  coer¬ 
cion  should  be  used  by  the  Soviets  upon 
their  fellow  Communists  in  Yugoslavia. 

This  action  by  the  Soviets  demon¬ 
strates  more  plainly  and  forcefully  than 
anything  that  I  can  say  the  determined 
and  ruthless  policy  of  domination  which 
the  Russians  exercise  over  their  satel¬ 
lites,  and  even  over  countries  which  are 
not  considered  satellites,  but  only 
friends.  The  Russians  may  not  attach 
what  are  euphemistically  called  strings. 
They  simply  demand  complete  sub¬ 
servience  to  their  policy;  and  if  the  bor¬ 
rower  refuses  to  knuckle  under,  they 
simply  cancel  or  postpone  the  entire 
ci-edit.  That  is  far  more  than  a  string; 
it  is  a  club. 

It  is  true  that,  in  a  sense,  good  busi¬ 
ness  demands  that  certain  conditions 
should  be  imposed  upon  countries  bor¬ 
rowing  money  for  specific  developmental 
purposes.  In  private  practices,  the 
lender  is  entitled  to  require  that  the  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  followed  by  the  borrower 
should  be  reasonably  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  agreed  purpose  of  the  loan. 
That  is  all  that  our  program  has  ever 
required;  and  I  think  it  is  entirely  justi¬ 
fiable,  and  should  be  required  in  the 
future.  This  does  not  at  all  entail  the 
subservience  of  the  borrower  to  the  will 
of  the  lender,  so  far  as  major  govern¬ 
mental  policies  are  concerned. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  country,  I  wish  to  give  some  fur¬ 
ther  details  about  the  status  of  credits 
purportedly  extended  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
to  Yugoslavia.  I  think  this  information 
is  pertinent  to  the  consideration  of  our 
policy,  not  only  toward  Yugoslavia,  but 
toward  other  nations  of  the  Soviet  bloc, 
particularly  those  affected  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  I  refer  to 


the  amendment  which  was  defeated,  last 
night,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  as  I 
recall. 

First.  According  to  the  newspapers, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  unilaterally  post¬ 
poned,  for  5  years,  2  investment  credits 
to  Yugoslavia: 

(a)  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  equivalent,  2  percent  1956- 
84,  in  conjunction  with  East  Germany, 
for  the  construction  of  an  aluminum 
complex  in  Montenegro.  This  was  to 
have  been  repaid  in  aluminum  deliveries 
from  the  output  of  the  project,  begin¬ 
ning  of  1962.  None  of  this  credit  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  disbursed  as  yet. 

(b)  One  hundred  and  ten  million 
dollars  equivalent,  2  percent  1956-75, 
allocated  for  the  construction  of  2  ferti¬ 
lizer  plants,  3  mines,  and  1  power  sta¬ 
tion.  About  $7  million  of  this  is  believed 
to  have  been  disbursed,  largely  for 
planning. 

Second.  Since  the  aluminum  project 
was  being  developed  as  a  kind  of  Soviet 
economic  enclave  in  Montenegro,  post¬ 
ponement  of  it  should  hurt  the  rest  of 
the  Yugoslav  economy  very  little.  But 
it  will  present  a  major  problem,  in  that 
it  was  the  major  project  in  Montenegro, 
and  the  Government  will  have  difficulty 
in  finding  something  else  to  do  there. 
The  Government  also  is  supposed  to  have 
begun  work  on  a  new  port  at  Bar,  Mon¬ 
tenegro;  and  the  aluminum  project  was 
probably  the  main  justification  for  it. 

Third.  The  postponement  of  the  $110 
million  credit  will  hurt  the  rest  of  the 
economy  more.  Some  of  the  projects 
have  been  started,  but  not  all.  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  projects  were  of  sufficiently 
high  priority  that  if  the  Government 
cannot  get  other  financing  for  them,  it 
will  have  to  review  its  whole  plan,  to 
decide  what  can  be  cut.  The  investment 
in  these  projects  is  only  2  to  3  percent 
of  the  total  investment,  but  the  credit 
amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  foreign 
exchange  financing  that  the  Yugoslavs 
need  for  their  current  5-year  plan. 

Fourth.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
other  Soviet  and  Soviet  satellite  credits 
and  the  remaining  Hungarian  repara¬ 
tions  payments  will  also  be  postponed. 
These  total  $181  million  equivalent,  and 
are  as  follows : 

Amount  undisbursed  as  of  December  31,  1957 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Soviet  raw  materials  credit,  2  percent, 

1956-68 _  31 

Czech  investment  credit,  2  percent, 

1956-70  _  45 

Czech  commodity  credit,  2  percent, 

1956-68 _  25 

Polish  investment  credit,  2  percent, 

1956-64  _ 20 

Hungarian  reparations _  60 


Total  _ 181 

If  these  also  are  postponed,  and  if  no 
other  credits  are  received  to  make  up  for 
them,  then  Yugoslavia  will  have  to  make 
a  major  revision  of  her  economic  plans. 
With  the  loss  of  all  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
credits,  she  will  have  lost  over  half  of  the 
foreign-exchange  credits  she  needs  to 
carry  out  her  5 -year  plan. 

Fifth.  We  also  do  not  .know  whether 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  is  going  to  be 
affected.  One-fourth  of  Yugoslav  trade 
is  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  While  it  would 


be  quite  possible  for  Yugoslavia  to  shift 
her  trade  away  from  the  bloc,  that  would 
take  time.  With  the  small  Yugoslav  for¬ 
eign-exchange  reserves,  any  interruption 
in  trade  is  a  serious  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  further  compilation  of  credits 
from  other  coimtries  in  the  Soviet  bloc, 
except  Russia,  to  Yugoslavia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compila¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Bloc  Credits  to  Yugoslavia 

COMPLBTTELY  DISBURSED 

Gold  loan  from  U.  S.  S.  R.,  2  percent  Inter¬ 
est  payable  annually,  principal  to  be  repaid 
in  1966,  $16  million  in  United  States  dollars, 
and  $14  million  in  sterling:  $30  million. 
postponed 

Aluminum  credit,  balf  from  U.  S.  S.  R.  and 
half  from  East  Germany,  2  percent,  to  cover 
both  foreign  exchange  and  local  currency 
expenditures  in  constructing  an  aluminum 
combine:  smelter,  powerplant,  bauxite  mine, 
soda  plant,  etc.  The  local  currency  costs 
were  to  be  met  by  the  provision  of  $100  mil¬ 
lion  of  wheat  deliveries.  Repayments  orig¬ 
inally  were  to  have  begun  in  1962  through 
delivery  of  aluminum  and  to  have  lasted 
to  1984.  Apparently  no  Interest  was  to  have 
been  paid  prior  to  this:  $175  million. 

Investment  credit  from  U.  S.  S.  R.,  2  per¬ 
cent,  to  be  allocated  to  projects  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  Interest  payments  beginning  1959, 
varying  principal  payments,  last  payment 
1975.  Payable  through  clearing  arrange¬ 
ments:  $110  million. 

STILL  IN  FORCE 

Commodity  credit  from  U.  S.  S.  R.,  2  per¬ 
cent,  to  finance  wheat,  crude  oil  and  other 
commodity  purchases.  Interest  and  princi¬ 
pal  payments  beginning  1959,  last  payment 
1968.  Payable  through  clearing  arrange¬ 
ments.  As  of  December  31,  1957,  $23  mil¬ 
lion  had  been  disbursed :  $54  million. 

Investment  credit  from  Czechoslovakia,  2 
percent,  to  finance  purchase  of  equipment. 
Interest  and  principal  payments  beginning 
1961,  final  payment  1970.  Payable  through 
clearing  arrangements.  As  of  December  31, 
1957,  $5  million  had  been  disbursed:  $50 
million. 

Commodity  credit  from  Czechoslovakia. 
Same  terms  as  Soviet  commodity  credit.  No 
disbursement  by  end  of  1957:  $25  million. 

Investment  credit  from  Poland,  2  percent, 
to  finance  purchase  of  equipment.  Repay¬ 
ments  of  interest  and  principal  to  begin  1959. 
Pinal  payment,  1964.  Payable  through  clear¬ 
ing  arrangements.  No  disbursement  by  end 
of  1957:  $20  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
.  place  this  in  the  Record  because  I  think 
there  is  a  great  misunderstanding  of  the 
significance  of  the  Kennedy  amendment, 
and  I  know  there  is  misunderstanding  of 
the  significance  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Soviets  in  postponing  these  loans. 

During  the  debate  last  night  it  was 
said  that,  of  course,  every  year  at  about 
this  time  the  Yugoslavs  pursue  a  par¬ 
ticular  course  of  action  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  induce  the  United  States  to 
extend  credit  to  Yugoslavia.  That  may 
or  may  not  be  so,  although  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  true.  But,  regardless  of 
that,  the  fact  that  the  Russians  have 
in  this  instance  postponed  for  5  years  the 
2  loans  totaling  $285  million,  at  2  per¬ 
cent,  completely  negatives,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  Russians  that  the  United 
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States  places  strings  on  the  loans  It 
it  makes,  but  that  Russia  does  not. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  Russians  do  not 
merely  put  strings  on  the  loans  they 
makei  they  cancel  the  entire  loans. 

So  I  think  there  is  no  greater  assist¬ 
ance  to  a  correct  understanding  by  the 
rest  of  the  world  of  the  position  we  take 
than  the  assistance  given  in  that  con¬ 
nection  by  the  action  taken  by  Russia  in 
the  case  of  the  two  loans  which  Russia 
had  agreed  to  make  to  Yugoslavia. 

I  think  the  sginificance  of  that  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  overlooked  by  our  press; 

I  think  om’  press  does  not  realize  its  true 
significance.  Certainly  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  not  overlook  it.  Senators 
should  realize  that  such  things  as  this, 
which  has  occurred  in  the  case  of  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  have  great  significance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  matter  and  this  situa¬ 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  this  action  was  taken 
by  Yugoslavia  in  an  attempt  to  influ¬ 
ence  either  one  way  or  another  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  tliis  Congress. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  have  reference  to  the  press  I'e- 
ports  which  came  a  few  days  ago  in 
regard  to  the  plan  of  Yugoslavia  to  sue 
Russia  because  Russia  broke  the  prom¬ 
ise  she  had  made? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  part  of 
it.  The  major  part  in  particular  refers 
to  the  fact  that  the  Russians,  because 
they  are  having  an  ideological  difference 
with  the  Yugsolavs,  have  postponed  for 
5  years,  which  in  effect  is  a  with¬ 
drawal — the  $285  million  credit  which 
they  had,  with  great  acclaim,  extended. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Where  would  Yugo-^ 
slavia  file  the  suit  against  Russia  for  not 
extending  the  loan  it  had  previously 
promised  to  extend?  In  the  World 
Court? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yugoslavia  would 
have  to  submit  a  claim  to  Russia,  as  any 
nation  submits  such  a  claim  for  dam¬ 
ages. 

Ml",  MALONE.  I  had  understood 
Yugsolavia  was  going  to  sue  Russia  in 
some  court. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  The  account  I  referred  to 
was  that  Yugoslavia  would  present  a 
claim  for  damages  because  Yugoslavia 
had  expended  some  $7  *4  million  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  fertilizer  plants.  vNow  the 
credit  to  complete  the  plants  is  not 
forthcoming.  The  extending  of  the 
loan  has  been  postponed.  I  think  that 
would  constitute  a  legitimate  claim  for 
damages,  in  ordinary  chcumstances,  if 
the  credit  were  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  Yugsolavia  were 
to  sue  Russia  for  canceUng  a  promised 
loan  and  tried  to  secure  damages  in 
the  World  Court,  does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  believe  that  might  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  which  might  apply  to  us? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  belief  that  Russia  has  subjected 
herself  to  the  World  Court?  Is  she 
a  member  of  the  World  Court? 

Mr.  MALONE.  If  Russia  were  to  be 
sued  by  Yugoslavia  and  the  World 


Court  took  Jurisdiction  and  assessed 
damages — stranger  things  have  hap¬ 
pened — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  would  be 
very  strange.  Of  course,  I  hope  Yugo¬ 
slavia  will  sue  Russia,  because  that 
would  advei'tise  to  the  world  just  how 
Russia  treats  her  satellites  or  friends. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  my  making  the 
statement.  I  would  hope  Yugoslavia 
would  sue  Russia,  but  I  do  not  think 
Yugoslavia  would  be  able  to  collect  un¬ 
less  Russia  wanted  to  pay.  There  is  no 
binding  agreement  in  this  field,  as  the 
Senator  knows. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  it  might  set  a  bad  precedent 
for  the  United  States,  and  there  might 
be  many  nations  suing  us  for  implied 
promises  made  by  the  State  Department, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  go¬ 
ing  pretty  far  afield.  I  do  not  think  this 
country  does  that  sort  of  thing.  When 
this  country  promises  to  extend  credit,  it 
carries  out  its  promises.  That  is  the 
big  difference  between  us  and  Russia.  I 
think  that  has  very  great  significance  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  do  business  on 
the  basis  of  carrying  out  promises,  and 
Russia  does  not. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  point  out  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  we  promised  to  build  the  Aswan 
Dam  on  the  Nile  River,  and  then  changed 
our  minds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  agreement 
was  never  reduced  to  the  point  where 
credit  was  extended.  Before  it  got  to  the 
point  of  agreement,  we  changed  our 
minds.  The  discussion  was  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  stages.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  discuss  it,  but 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  what  hap¬ 
pened  was  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
made  a  proposal.  Mr.  Nasser  did  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  proposal.  He  made  a  counter¬ 
proposal,  in  a  sense.  Negotiations  took 
place.  Before  there  was  a  complete 
meeting  of  the  minds,  the  Secretary  of 
State  withdrew  our  offer.  It  never 
reached  the  point  of  agreement. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  believes,  does  he,  that  the  matter 
could  never  have  been  subject  to  a  suit, 
under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  do  not  think 
so.  Generally  speaking,  in  this  field, 
those  circumstances  would  not  warrant 
a  suit.  That  does  not  mean  the  country 
could  not  make  a  legitimate  claim  that 
we  had  injured  it.  -  In  this  general  field, 
there  is  no  law  in  the  sense  that,  we 
have  domestic  law  in  the  United  States, 
under  which  an  aggrieved  party  can  go 
into  a  court  and  enforce  a  contract. 
TTiese  are  diplomatic  relations,  which 
rely  upon  consent  and  agreement. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  1947, 1948,  and  1949, 
the  chief  argument  on  the  floor  was 
that  the  State  Department  had  com¬ 
mitted  this  country,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  faith  if  the  Senate  did 
not  appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  FUIBRIGHT.  I  do  not  recall  that 
argument.  I  do  not  think  I  made  such 
an  argtunent. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  logical  conclusion 
would  be  that  such  countries  would  have 
a  case  against  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  recall  such 
an  argument  being  made  in  the  sense 


that  there  was  any  legal  obligation  on 
our  part. 

I  think  we  and  the  free  world  should 
take  notice  of  what  the  Russians  have 
done  in  connection  with  the  loan  to 
Yugoslavia.  It  is  very  significant  as  to 
what  this  country  might  have  done  in 
the  future  if  the  Kennedy  amendment 
had  not  been  defeated.  I  think  that  was 
a  great  mistake.  We  were  defeated  in  a 
fair  argument.  I  only  hope  the  incident 
with  regard  to  Yugoslavia  is  merely  one 
example  of  what  we  may  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  course  of  time  if  this  coun¬ 
try  uses  its  resources  intelligently  in  this 
field. 

I  regret  that  this  administration  was 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
further  activities  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
desii’e  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Wiley]  and  to  particularly  call 
attention  to  two  sections  in  the  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  health.  One  of  these  will  carry 
forward  the  malaria  eradication  pro¬ 
gram.  This  section  authorizes  the  use 
of  any  funds  in  the  act,  other  than  those 
for  military  assistance  and  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund,  for  this  purpose.  The 
administration  intends  to  use  $25.6  mil¬ 
lion  in  special  assistance  funds  for  this 
program,  but  it  has  authority  to  use 
more — or  less — if  necessary. 

The  other  section  invites  the  World 
Health  Organization  “to  initiate  studies 
looking  toward  the  strengthening  of  i"e- 
search  and  related  programs  against  dis¬ 
eases  common  to  mankind  or  unique  to 
individual  regions  of  the  globe.”  This 
particular  provision  is  really  nothing 
more  than  an  exhortation,  but  it  is  one 
which  I  hope  will  be  heeded,  because 
health  strikes  me  as  an  activity  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  the  multilateral  ap¬ 
proach.  One  of  the  virtues  of  the 
malaria  eradication  program  is  that  it 
is  an  intei’national  endeavor  carried  on 
in  cooperation  with  WHO  and  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Organization. 

Disease  transcends  political  bound¬ 
aries  and  economic  doctrines.  There  is 
no  ideology  in  a  germ.  Certainly  this 
should  be  a  field  in  which  human  beings 
can  work,  together  simply  as  human 
beings. 

Another  factor  pointing  to  the  multi¬ 
lateral  approach  in  health  is  the  inter¬ 
national  flavor  of  much  of  the  work  that 
has  already  been  done.  This,  I  think, 
could  be  capitalized  on  as  international 
health  work  if  pushed  foi"ward  on  a  more 
organized  basis.  Would  it  not  be  a 
splendid  thing,  Mr.  President,  if  every 
vial  of  penicillin  used  in  these  multi¬ 
lateral  health  programs  abroad  bore  the 
label,  “Discovered  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  manufactured  in  the  United 
States”?  Or  if  every  X-ray  machine 
bore  the  label,  “Invented  in  Germany 
and  manufactured  in  the  United 
States”?  Or  if  every  cai'ton  of  milk 
supplied  by  the  U.  N.  Children’s  Fund 
was  labeled,  “Purified  according  to  a 
process  developed  in  F’l’ance,  with  ma¬ 
chinery  manufactured  in  the  United 
States”? 

This  would  indeed  be  symbolic  of  in¬ 
ternational  coop>eration  and  would,  I 
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think,  have  advantageous  psychological 
results  among  the  people  being  aided. 
I  hope,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
these  and  other  health  programs,  the 
administration  will  consider  and  take 
into  accotmt  by  appropriate  regulation 
or  other  procedm-es  the  psychological 
value  of  emphasizing  the  origin  of  effec¬ 
tive  medicines. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  amendment  dealing  with 
offshore  procurement  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  offered  as 
one  of  its  proposals  for  improving  the 
mutual  security  bill. 

This  principle  is  that  commodities  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  purchased,  whenever  practic¬ 
able,  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
laudable  principle.  By  aiding  American 
industry  and  agriculture,  the  purchases 
contribute  to  the  American  economy  and 
reduce  the  heavy  bm’den  of  expense 
borne  by  the  American  taxpayer  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  mutual  security  program. 
The  alternative  is  to  subsidize  industries 
overseas  which  will  compete  with  Amer¬ 
ican  industry. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  apparent  from  the  table  that  some 
American  industries  have  been  gaining 
a  larger  share  of  the  ICA’s  procurement 
dollar,  while  others,  which  did  a  sub¬ 
stantial  business  in  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
curement  program  a  few  years  ago,  have 
been  losing  ground. 

The  most  distressing  example  is  that 
of  the  textile  industry.  In  the  years 
1949-55,  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
ICA  commodity  expenditures  for  textiles 
went  to  American  textile  mills.  This 
was  very  close  to  the  50-50  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  as  the  ultimate  in  offshore  pro- 
cui’ement.  However,  the  American  per¬ 
centage  declined  to  24.4  percent  in  1956 
and  7.5  percent  in  1957.  In  1957,  the 
ICA  spent  $96,000,000  for  textile  prod¬ 
ucts,  of  which  only  $7  million  went  to 
American  suppliers. 

The  picture  improved  somewhat  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  1958, 
when  the  American  share  of  textile  sales 
for  the  foreign  assistance  program  was 


In  applying  this  buy  American  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  committee  has  been  quite 
lenient.  It  would  authorize  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  permit  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
nonmilitary  assistance  funds  (other  than 
the  Development  Loan  Fund)  to  be  used 
for  offshore  procurement.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  ceiling  on  foreign 
purchases  is  set  too  high.  However,  in 
vievf  of  the  fact  that  the  mutual  security 
program  is  primarily  a  security  program, 
and  not  a  program  to  regulate  or  restrict 
trade,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  committee  as  to  the  percent¬ 
age  of  procurement  that  can  reasonably 
be  conducted  overseas  without  undue 
damage  to  American  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  a  table  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Office  of  Statistics  and  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  showing  the  percentage 
of  commodity  expenditm’es  which  have 
been  made,  under  its  programs  in  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 


13.6  percent  of  the  total.  Still,  this 
leaves  almost  seven-eighths  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  foreign  mills. 

Foreign  producers  also  supply  the 
greater  share  of  the  iron  and  steel, 
chemicals  and  fertilizers  purchased  for 
the  foreign-aid  program. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  industries 
which  are  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  In  case  of  wartime  mo¬ 
bilization,  these  are  industries  which 
must  expand  rapidly  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  supply  ur¬ 
gent  needs  at  home.  Any  security  pro¬ 
gram  which  works  to  the  detriment  of 
these  Industries  is  a  dangerous  security 
program. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  who  is 
himself  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  permits  a  maximum  of 
50  percent  of  any  class  of  commodity  to 
be  procured  overseas  when,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  President,  such  procurement 
will  not  unduly  damage  the  domestic 
industry. 


As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  immediate 
beneficiaries  of  this  amendment  will  be 
the  textile  industry,  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  the  chemical  industry  and  the 
fertilizer  industry.  Judging  by  the 
trend  in  procurement,  it  will  soon  be 
helpful  to  the  machinery  and  equipment 
industry  and  to  the  motor  vehicle  in¬ 
dustry.  These  industries  now  get  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  half  of  the  procurement 
dollar  for  their  classes  of  commodities, 
but  have  been  losing  ground. 

In  the  long  run,  the  beneficiaries  will 
include  every  American. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment,  identified  as 
6-3-58-P. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  63,  after  line  9,  to  insert: 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  section  to  the 
act: 

“Sec.  550.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  explore  with  other 
nations  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tionai  Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  and  re¬ 
lated  international  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  storing  in  appro¬ 
priate  countries  raw  or  processed  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  other  raw  materials,  exclusive  of 
minerals,  with  a  view  to  their  use  in — 

“(1)  preventing  extreme  price  fluctuations 
in  the  international  market  in  these  com¬ 
modities; 

“(2)  preventing  famine  and  starvation; 

“(3)  helping  absorb  temporary  market  sur¬ 
pluses  of  farm  products  and  other  raw  mate¬ 
rials  (exclusive  of  minerals); 

“(4)  economic  and  social  development  pro¬ 
grams  formulated  in  cooperation  with  other 
appropriate  international  agencies. 

“Participation  by  the  United  States  in 
such  an  International  Pood  and  Raw  Mate¬ 
rials  Reserve  shall  be  contingent  upon  stat¬ 
utory  authorization  or  treaty  approval,  as 
may  be  appropriate.  The  President  shall  in¬ 
clude  in  each  of  the  semiannual  reports 
required  by  section  534  an  account  of  action 
taken  under  this  section.’’ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  very  late.  I  shall  take  about  30 
seconds. 

This  amendment  was  offered  last  year 
to  the  mutual-security  bill  then  pend¬ 
ing  and  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  direction  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  our  negotiations  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  has 
received  considerable  international  sup¬ 
port.  I  cite  for  the  Record  that  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Mr. 
Diefenbaker,  has  recently  supported  an 
international  food  and  fiber  reseiwe. 

I  also  note  that  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Italian  Government,  the 
Costa  Rican  Government,  and  other  gov¬ 
ernments  have  indicated  interest  in  the 
discussion  of  such  a  policy. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  decided,  if 
anything  should  be  accomplished  in  line 
with  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  it 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  accordance  with  the  language,' 
which  says  “statutory  authorization  or: 
treaty  approval,  as  may  be  appropriate.” 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  amendment  was  offered  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.J 


ICA  commodity  expenditures,  total  and  principal  commodities 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


> 

Total  ICA  commodity 
expenditures 

Percent  of  total  procured  in 
United  States 

1949-55 

1956 

1957 

1958  1 

1949-55 

1956 

1957 

19581 

Total,  aU  commodities . 

$14,  479 

$1, 040 

$1, 2.36 

$1, 033 

69.9 

67.6 

67.3 

55.1 

Total,  principal  commodities . 

10, 261 

779 

927 

806 

74.4 

68.9 

66.4 

65.6 

Machinery  and  equipment . . 

1,  805 

151 

168 

142 

95.1 

66.2 

67.8 

61.1 

Iron  and  steel _ _ 

549 

71 

81 

103 

76.0 

36.2 

28.3 

37.5 

Bread  grains _ _ 

2, 084 

109 

113 

94 

76.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cotton . . . . — . 

2, 140 

113 

116 

84 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Fabricated  basic  textiles . . 

179 

46 

96 

70 

61.4 

24.4 

7.5 

13.6 

Chemicals . . . . 

384 

54 

73 

63 

90.  4 

51.2 

42.3 

41.2 

Petroleum . . . 

1,635 

38 

89 

59 

2.5.8 

65.1 

44.3 

60.7 

335 

9 

47 

54 

8.4 

1.6 

31. 1 

Fertilizers . - . . . . . 

201 

66 

63 

39 

35.1 

48.8 

47.0 

44.3 

Air  and  rail  transportation  equipment _ 

183 

42 

18 

37 

95.4 

75.3 

38.6 

78.2 

Motor  vehicles . . . 

300 

45 

41 

35 

98.1 

65.8 

66.5 

68.6 

Coal . . . . 

466 

35 

31 

26 

74.1 

87.7 

71.3 

84.1 

Total  principal  commodities  excluding 

bread  grains  and  cotton . 

6,037 

557 

698 

628 

64.7 

56.4 

42.1 

43.0 

•  Annual  rate,  based  on  1st  6  months. 
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The  amendment  was  rejected  as  imprac¬ 
tical  at  this  time. 

The  administration  opposes  the  amend¬ 
ment  for  various  reasons.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  state  the  reasons  this 
evening,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  The  fact  is  the .  amendment  has 
been  considered  and  rejected  by  the 
committee,  which  leads  me  to  urge  that 
the  amendment  be  rejected  at  this  time. 

The  principle  involved  is  being  pur¬ 
sued  now  mainly  on  the  basis  of  the 
individual  nation’s  capability  of  such 
stockpile.  This  amendment  would  es¬ 
tablish  another  international  agency, 
and  we  know  what  that  would  mean. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  a  statement  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  in  connection  with 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

International  Food  and  Raw  Materials 
Reserve 

Senator  Humphrey  has  proposed  an 
amendment  which  would  add  a  new  section 
550  to  the  act  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  explore 
with  other  nations  the  establishment  of  an 
international  food  and  raw  materials  reserve. 

EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  POSITION 

The  executive  branch  opposes  the  Senate 
amendment  for  these  reasons: 

1.  The  possibility  of  establishment  of  an 
International  food  reserve  has  already  been 
explored  with  other  nations.  Such  explora¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  in  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  At  the  11th  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  November  1956,  the 
United  States  pointed  out  that  there  were 
slight  prospects  of  action  on  world  reserves, 
but  much  better  prospects  for  national  food 
reserves,  in  the  creation  of  which  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  assist.  The  General 
Assembly  then  adopted  Resolution  1025, 
based  largely  on  a  United  States  draft,  which 
requested  the  Secretary  General,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  report  requested  by  an  ECOSCX) 
resolution,  to  include  an  analysis  of  the 
desirability  and  possibility  of  promoting  na¬ 
tional  reserves  which  might  meet  emergency 
situations,  prevent  excessivfe  price  increases 
resulting  from  failure  of  local  food  supplies, 
and  prevent  excessive  price  increases  result¬ 
ing  from  increased  demand  due  to  economic 
development  programs.  The  FAO  secre¬ 
tariat  is  currently  preparing,  by  agreement 
with  the  staff  of  the  U.  N.,  the  report  for 
presentation  to  this  coming  summer  session 
of  the  ECOSOC. 

2.  The  substance  of  the  United  States  posl-  • 
tlon,  which  is  understood  by  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  creation  of  international  food  re¬ 
serves  at  the  present  time  is  not  feasible.  It 
would  create  many  problems  with  regqrd  to 
location,  establishment  of  storage  facilities, 
administration,  and  financing. 

(b)  The  creation  of  national  food  reserves 
to  serve  any  of  a  number  of  different  pur¬ 
poses  appears  to  be  both  desirable  and 
feasible. 

(c)  The  United  States  Government  is  con¬ 
sulting  with  governments  of  both  importing 
and  exporting  countries  through  FAO’s  Con*- 
sultative  Subcommittee  on  Surplus  Disposal 
and  its  'Working  Party  on  National  Reserves 
with  a  view  "to  facilitating  realization  of  pro¬ 
grams  of  this  kind.  However,  no  concrete 
proposals  have  been  developed  yet. 

(d)  The  United  States  is  prepared  to  make 
available  within  the  limits  of  existing  legis¬ 


lation  and  authorization  (Public  Law  480) 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
establishment  of  reserve  stocks  to  meet  ex¬ 
traordinary  needs  due  to  crop  failure  or  other 
emergencies,  to  mitigate  excessive  local  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  prices,  or  to  meet  unforeseen  in¬ 
creases  in  demand. 

(e)  Such  assistance  in  the  establishment 
of  reserve  stocks  is  contingent  upon  adequate 
steps  being  taken  to  assure  that  commercial 
imports  will  not  be  reduced,  that  adequate 
storage  facilities  are  available,  and  that  a 
number  of  other  reasonable  conditions  are 
met. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  [Putting  the 
question.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time, 

"rtie  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  PAYNE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the 
mutual-security  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  PAYNE  ON  EXTENSION 

OF  Mutual  Security  Program 

Once  again  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  before  it  a  bill  to  extend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  and  to  authorize  the  necessary 
appropriations.  Few  measures  which  come 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
each  year  are  of  greater  significance  to  the 
destiny  of  our  own  Nation  and  all  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  free  world.  Few  bills  call  for 
more  responsible  action  on  the  part  of  those 
of  us  who  have  been  honored  by  our  elector¬ 
ate  to  sit  here  as  their  representatives  in 
this  great  Chamber.  The  Mutual  Security 
Act  is  indeed  a  cornerstone  upon  which  the 
structure  of  free  world  cooperation  and  de¬ 
fense  is  based.  More  than  that,  it  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  applied  symbol  of  those  most  noble 
qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  American 
people — social  'responsibility,  generosity,  co¬ 
operative  endeavor,  and  unqualified  devotion 
to  peace  and  the  elevation  of  human  dignity 
and  well-being. 

The  vital  significance  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  has  been  duly  recognized  by  all 
Americans.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  has  con¬ 
tributed  billions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of 
its  administrative  specialists  and  technicians 
to  make  the  program  succeed  and  enjoy  con¬ 
structive  results.  The  Congress  has  year 
after  year  undertaken  bipartisan  efforts  to 
achieve  sound  legislation  affecting  foreign 
aid  and  guiding  the  program  according  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation.  And  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  actively  supported  foreign 
aid  and  given  it  the  leadership  which  it  de¬ 
serves.  Following  the  chaos  of  World  War  H 
the  program  was  born  from  the  realistic  rec¬ 
ognition  of  all  Americans  that  it  was  their 
responsibility  and  moral  obligation  to  assist 
the  suffering  peoples  of  war-torn  nations. 
It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  this  act  of 


unselfish  and  genuine  good  will  shall  for¬ 
ever  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Ijistory  as  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  American  people  and 
as  irrefutable  evidence  of  our  sincere  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  human  well¬ 
being. 

Today  the  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
diverted  from  its  original  task  of  helping  a 
sick  and  war-weary  world  regain  its  strength. 
It  is  now  lending  its  resources  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  peoples  throughout  the  world  who 
for  centuries  have  lived  under  conditions  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  malnutrition.  It  is  also 
contributing  to  the  defense  of  these  nations, 
many  of  which  have  only  recently  Joined  the 
World  Community  as  independent  and  sover¬ 
eign  states.  In  so  doing,  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  rendering  a  service  of  inestimable 
value  to  underdeveloped  and  new-born  na¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world.  But  we  must 
not  for  a  moment  forget  that  it  is  also  con¬ 
tributing  untold  benefits  to  our  own  in¬ 
terests.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind 
that  all  Americans  want  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  peoples  of  the  world.  We  are  a 
prosperous  Nation.  We  enjoy  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  achieved  by  a  society. 
We  are  also  naturally  motivated  by  an  un¬ 
selfish  response  to  assist  those  in  need.  For 
this  reason,  we  genuinely  desire  to  share  our 
prosperity  with  those  who  are  now  making 
every  effort  to  emerge  from  want,  illiteracy, 
and  disease,  and  who  desire  to  take  their 
rightful  places  among  the  more  developed 
nations  of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  nation  can  be  expected  to  give  of  Itself 
tirelessly  without  reward.  To  expect  this  of  a 
nation  is  not  only  unrealistic  but  also  un¬ 
wise.  Any  program  such  as  foreign  aid  must, 
therefore,  be  in  tune  with  the  principles  of 
enlightened  self-interest.  For  this  reason, 
we  must  never  underestimate  the  contribu¬ 
tions  the  program  makes  to  the  United  States 
itself  as  well  as  to  our  many  foreign  friends. 

In  a  world  divided  into  two  conflicting 
ideological  camps,  each  finding  it  necessary 
for  its  own  self-preservation  that  its  way  of 
life  be  understood  and  acknowledged  by  all, 
it  is  Imperative  that  the  United  States  dem¬ 
onstrate  its  traditional  motivations  toward 
peace  and  human  welfare.  It  is  vital  that  we 
make  known  to  all  our  heritage  of  social  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  cooperative  endeavor.  Even 
in  an  era  of  international  harmony  we  would 
seek  to  aid  the  unfortunate  peoples  of  the 
world.  In  a  period  of  cold  war,  however, 
when  our  very  basic  political,  social,  and 
economic  institutions  are  challenged,  such  as¬ 
sistance  becomes  ever  more  necessary  as  a 
means  of  establishing  stability  in  nations 
which  might  otherwise  succumb  to  the  false 
promises  of  communism,  and  as  a  means  of 
making  clear  and  evident  our  peaceful  inten¬ 
tions  and  the  advantages  of  our  way  of  life. 
This  the  foreign-aid  program  provides. 

In  addition  it  contributes  to  the  coopera¬ 
tive  defense  efforts  of  the  free  world.  It 
permits  less  prosperous  nations  to  have  the 
arms  necessary  for  their  own  protection 
against  the  constant  menaces  of  the  Krem¬ 
lin.  These  nations  provide  the  men  and  the 
bases.  We  help  them  clothe  and  equip  their 
armies  and  we  supply  their  bases.  Without 
these  men  and  bases  the  world  over,  our 
future  would  indeed  be  jeopardized.  They 
are  an  indispensable  part  of  our  own  defense 
and,  in  turn,  the  defense  of  the  entire  free 
world. 

Thus  the  foreign-aid  program,  in  addition 
to  the  valuable  assistance  it  renders  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world,  also 
contributes  immeasurably  to  our  own  ideo¬ 
logical  and  military  defense.  For  this  reason 
I  speak  today  in  its  support  and  hope  that  it 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  its  valuable 
services. 

Before  concluding,  however,  I  wish  to  make 
a  few  brief  remarks  concerning  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  I 
Introduced  and  which  has  been  adopted  with 
modifications  by  the  distinguished  members 
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of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
This  amendment  would  modify  the  procure¬ 
ment  policies  of  the  foreign-aid  program  by 
requiring  that  at  least  60  percent  of  each 
commodity  purchased  under  chapter  3  of 
title  I,  and  also  under  title  III  and  title  IV 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  be  bought  here 
in  the  United  States  and  that  the  other  50 
percent  of  each  commodity  also  be  purchased 
domestically  if  the  President  determines  that 
such  procurement  will  be  of  advantage  to 
the  United  States  economy  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  areas  of  labor  sirrplus.  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  author  of  this  amendment  that 
50  or  more  percent  of  each  commodity  be 
purchased  in  the  United  States.  Recent  in¬ 
terpretations  of  this  amendment  by  officials 
of  the  Department  of  State  have  suggested 
that  the  executive  branch  construes  it  to 
mean  that  50  percent  of  the  total  of  procure¬ 
ment  funds  be  spent  here  at  home.  This  is 
not  at  all  what  was  Intended  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  nor  is  it  consistent  with 
the  language  of  the  amendment.  For  this 
reason  I  wish  to  again  repeat  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  introduced  is  intended  to  require 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  each  commodity 
purchased  under  the  designated  titles  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  be  bought  domestically 
and  that  even  more  than  50  percent  of  a 
commodity  be  purchased  in  the  United  States 
unless  the  President  can  show  that  oflf-shore 
purchases  would  not  adversely  effect  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  with  special 
reference  to  areas  of  labor  surplus  or  upon 
the  industrial  mobilization  base.  So  far  the 
Department  of  State  interpretations  have  not 
been  correct  and  I  emphasize  the  intention  of 
my  amendment  in  order  that  the  Department 
not  be  permitted  to  write  legislative  history 
on  this  amendment  by  executive  flat. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  this 
amendment  is  vitally  needed  in  order  to 
make  the  application  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  more  reasonable  and  in  line  with  our  na¬ 
tional  self  interest.  I  first  became  aware  of 
the  unwise  procurement  policies  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Agency,  which  pres¬ 
ently  administers  the  foreign  aid  program, 
and  of  its  predecessor  agencies  in  a  recent 
study  I  made  of  the  textile  industry.  I 
learned,  for  example,  that  since  1949  Amer¬ 
ican  tax  dollars  have  purchased  over  $356 
million  worth  of  textiles  under  the  foreign 
aid  program.  Of  that  amount  $240,820,000 
worth  were  purchased  overseas  and  $115,190,- 
000  worth  were  bought  here  at  home.  Yet, 
as  we  all  know,  the  domestic  textile  industry 
is  in  a  very  serious  plight  and  has  been  since 
the  war.  Mills  have  been  closing  by  the 
score  and  there  are  now  several  hundred 
thousand  fewer  textile  Jobs  than  there  were 
In  1947.  Yet,  ICA  has  been  buying  the  lions 
share  of  its  textiles  overseas.  In  fiscal  1957 
alone,  of  the  $96,322,000  worth  of  textiles 
purchased  with  foreign  aid  funds  $89,111,000 
worth  were  bought  overseas  and  only  $7,211,- 
000  worth  were  purchased  here  at  home. 
Had  this  purchasing  policy  been  reversed,  I 
am  certain  that  several  textile  mills  which 
closed  during  the  year  might  still  be  open 
and  that  the  jobs  of  several  thousand  textile 
workers  might  have  been  saved. 

And  this  unwise  procurement  policy  has 
affected  other  industries  suffering  from  un¬ 
employment.  In  textile  machinery,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  ICA  in  fiscal  1957  purchased  $5,433,- 
OCO  worth.  Of  that  total  $4,264,000  wo^th 
were  bought  overseas  and  only  $1,169,000 
worth  came  from  American  Industry.  Yet 
in  Biddeford-Saco,  Maine,  the  Saco-Lowell 
Shops,  probably  the  world’s  largest  producer 
of  textile  machinery,  were  working  at  60 
percent  capacity  with  additional  layoffs  fore¬ 
cast.  I  understand  that  in  the  procurement 
of  motor  vehicles,  footware,  and  many  other 
commodities  the  policy  has  been  the  same, 
with  foreign  competitors  obtaining  the  lions 
share  of  American  foreign  aid  contracts. 


This,  In  my  estimation.  Is  a  detrimental 
policy  especially  at  a  time  of  economic  slump 
here  at  home.  It  represents  the  use  of  Amer¬ 
ican  tax  dollars  to  help  put  Americans  out 
of  work. 

The  supporters  of  this  policy  tell  us  that 
they  are  saving  American  tax  dollars  by  buy¬ 
ing  commodities  overseas  where  they  are 
cheaper  and  where  the  dollar,  therefore,  can 
be  stretched.  I  am  quite  certain  that  were 
this  situation  thoroughly  analyzed,  we  would 
find  that  the  unemployment  and  industrial 
inactivity  resulting  from  the  loss  of  these 
foreign  aid  contracts  are  much  more  costly 
to  the  American  people  than  would  be  the 
case  if  our  tax  dollars  were  spent  here  at 
home  where  admittedly  they  could  not  buy 
quite  as  much  as  they  can  in  countries  with 
low  standards  of  living  and  where  labor  en¬ 
joys  none  of  the  benefits  provided  to  Ameri¬ 
can  workers.  Unemployment  and  industrial 
inactivity  mean  great  losses  in  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes.  Furthermore,  the 
money  paid  in  unemployment  compensation 
also  represents  a  considerable  drain  on  tax 
dollars.  The  loss  of  jobs  here  at  home  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  loss  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  foreign  aid  contracts  is  certainly 
not  a  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer  whose 
dollars,  as  I  say,  are  helping  to  put  him  out 
of  work. 

For  these  reasons  I  did  introduce  this 
amendment  which  modifies  our  present 
foreign  aid  procurement  policies  and  pro¬ 
hibits  this  unwise  purchase  of  foreign  com¬ 
modities  when  our  own  industries  are  suf¬ 
fering  from  unemployment.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  is  included  in  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering.  A  more  reason¬ 
able  procurement  policy  will  not  only  be 
beneficial  to  the  American  taxpayer,  the 
American  worker,  and  numerous  American 
Industries,  but  it  shoiild  also  strengthen  the 
foreign  aid  program  itself  by  blunting  the 
edge  of  criticism  aimed  against  it  and  by 
cementing  public  opinion  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief 

Clerk  called 

the  roll,  and 

the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

McClellan 

Allott 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Gore 

Monroney 

Beall 

Green 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bible 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Hill 

Payne 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Russell 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jenner 

Smathers 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  Maine 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Church 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Symington 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Langer 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Thye 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Watkins 

Eastland 

Malone 

Wiley 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Young 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd 
and  Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastqre],  and  the  Senator 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Barrett], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Revercomb],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from'  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders],  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Potter],  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr,  Hoblitzell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  are  also  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  PastoreI-  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  “yea.”  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  “nay.”  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  1  Mr, 
Kerr].  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote  I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  “yea.”  I  therefore  with¬ 
hold  my  vote. 

Mr.  McClellan  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from'  Florida  [Mr, 
Holland].  I  understand  that  if  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  “yea.” 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote 
“nay.”  I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd 
and  Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  -Johnston],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator, 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senators  from  Virginia  [Mi-. 
Byrd  and  Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  LMr.  Johnston], 
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and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  [Mr.  Freak]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  vote  “nay”  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  B.arrett], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Martin],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator  from  West 
■Virginia  [Mr.  Revercomb],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Salton- 
stall],  ai-e  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flan¬ 
ders],  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Potter],  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hoblitzell],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  are  also  absent 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hoblitzell], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ives], 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall],  would  each  vote 
“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Bar¬ 
rett],  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter],  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Revercomb],  is  paii’ed  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 51 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Aiken 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Allott 

Gore 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Green 

Morse 

Beall 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bush 

Hill 

Payne 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Smathers 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex, 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Knowland 

Symington 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Thye 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Watkins 

Douglas 

Martin,  Iowa 

NAYS— 17 

Wiley 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Stennls 

Chavez 

Jenner 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Danger 

Williams  ' 

Ellender 

Malone 

Young 

Ervin 

RusseU 

Barrett 

Hruska 

O’Mahoney 

Bricker 

Ives 

Pas  tore 

Butler 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Potter 

Byrd 

Kerr 

Revercomb 

Cotton 

Long 

Robertson 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Schoeppel 

Frear 

Martin,  Pa. 

Yarborough 

Hoblitzell 

McClellan 

Holland 

Murray 

So  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments 
to  House  bill  12181,  request  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Pi’esiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Wiley, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hicken- 
looper,  and  Mr.  Knowland  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill,  as  amended  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


>RDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TILL 
A.  M.  MONDAY 

Ir.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  P^si' 
denV  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations 
todaAit  stand  in  adjournment  u/til  11 
o’cloclaa.  m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER/  With¬ 
out  objeation,  it  is  so  ordered, 
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Foreign  Relations  Committee  today, 
^the  subject  of  the  basic  goals  of  Unit 
States  foreign  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sta^- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Ime 
scoRD,  as  follows: 

ITEMENT  BY  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  FdSTER 
)ULLEs,  Secretary  of  State,  Before/  the 
:nate  Foreign  Relations  Comm 

Chairman,  my  associates  in  ch^ge  of 
regi<^al  and  economic  affairs  have  m^e  de¬ 
tailed  expositions  of  United  States 
policy  In  relation  to  particular  subfects.  I 
shall  \present  the  basic  philosopjfiy,  the 
rationale,  which  underlies  those  p^icies 

I.  OUR  BASIC  GOALS 

United  States  foreign  policy  isj  designed 
to  protect  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Internationstt  field.  It 
is  based  upon  certain  facts  and  TOnvlctions; 

(a)  Thl^t  the  peoples  of  the  world  univer¬ 
sally  desirt  the  elimination  of  /var  and  the 
establishment  of  a  just  peace 

(b)  Thaft  the  designs  of  ag^essive  Com¬ 
munist  imperialism  pose  a  continuous  threat 
to  every  nation  of  the  free  w*rld.  Including 
our  own; 

(c)  That  the  security  of  Als  Nation  can 
be  malntalnea  only  by  tha  spiritual,  eco 
nomic,  and  military  strength  of  the  free 
world,  with  thVs  Nation  a  powerful  partner 
committed  to  this  purpose 

(d)  That  change  is  th<  law  of  life,  for 
nations  as  well\  as  for  rken,  and  that  no 
political,  economic,  or  sooial  system  survives 
unless  it  proves  its  continuing  worth  in  the 
face  of  everchanking  cwcumstances; 

(e)  That  the  efiectlveness  of  our  collective 
security  measures\  depends  upon  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advancement  of  the  less  developed 
parts  of  the  free  world,  which  strengthens 
their  purpose  and  y^ility  to  sustain  their 
independence; 

(f)  That  in  all  iniernational  associations 
and  combinations  wltbin  the  free  world,  of 
which  the  United  Smtes  is  a  member,  it  cdn. 
Eiders  all  nations.  Including  Itself,  as  equals 


no'  nation  will  ever 
fehed\by  any  act  of 


be 

the 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  GREEN 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texaa  Mr,  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  M  pay  high /tribute  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  Jot  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  viho  has  been  the 
floor  manager  fV  th^bill  just  passed, 
and  who  has  hamile^the  measure  with 
his  usual  skill  ani^^ciency. 

This  is  a  very  dimult  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  as  we  all  knowCX  It  is  time  consum¬ 
ing.  We  spent  d^s  ^d  nights  working 
on  the  bill.  It  hafe  now  been  passed,  af¬ 
ter  most  carefiH  attention,  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote/  I  belie\qB  that  vote  is  a 
tribute  to  th/  industry  Nif  the  distin¬ 
guished  chamnan  of  thV  committee. 
Senator  Thjtodore  Green,  apd  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  tye  confidence  we  nave  in  him. 
[Applause/ 

BASIC  /PHILOSOPHY  AND  :^TION- 
ALE  UNDERLYING  AMERICAN  FOR¬ 
EIGN  POLICY 

KNO’WLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
asl^  unanimous  consent  that  ther^be 
prmted  in  the  body  of  the  Records,  a 
smtement  by  Hon.  John  Poster  Dulle 
Secretary  of  State,  before  the  Senatli 


nomic  well-bei^ 
These  inter 
elusive;  rather 
terdependent/ 
first. 


The  sovereignty 
limited  or  dlmin 
United  States. 

The  interests  of  the  ifeited  States,  which 
our  foreign  polic^  would  safeguard  and  pro¬ 
mote,  include:  j  \ 

The  lives  an<y  homes  of\our  people;  their 
confidence  and/  peace  of  mind;  their  eco- 
and  the\r  ideals. 

;sts  are  not  mutually  ex- 
they  are  ovei^applng  and  In- 
Yet,  of  thefp,  ideals  rank 

Our  peopl/  have  never  hesitated  to  sacri¬ 
fice  life,  property,  and  economic  well-being 
in  order  tlfat  our  ideals  should  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

So  we  often  have  a  narrow  pkth  to  tread. 
We  must  avoid  war  and  still  stand  both  firm 
and  afiiripative  for  what  we  deer^^to  be  just 
and  righ; 

Success  in  our  purposes  requires  that  we 
have  vl/lon  to  see,  hearts  to  understand,  and 
minds  £o  resolve,  the  problems  of  the  world 
In  whfch  we  live.  \ 

n.  THE  challenge  of  change 
We/ face  the  challenge  of  change.!  Long- 
established  political  relationships  ari(  evap¬ 
orating;  massive  fresh,  human  aspirations 
denmnd  new  responses;  physical  llmimtions 
wiyiin  and  without  this  globe  are  'being 
BW/fept  away  by  the  advances  of  science.! 

We  are  witnessing  a  political  reyolu- 
tl6n  that  is  drastic  and  worldwide  iiS  its 
r^ercussions.  For  500  years  Europe  ^as 
^edominant  in  the  world  through  a  polRl- 
cal  system  known  as  colonialism,  backed  by 
/preponderant  Industrial  and  military  power. 

That  political  system  Is  now  in  process  ^ 
rapid  transformation,  . 


Within  the  last  1$ 

\ 
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year's  700  million  people  of  20  countries  have 
■won  jMlitical  independence.  This  trend  will 
contirrtm. 

But  ^hllity  is  not  achieved  and  a  new 
order  comfortably  established  merely  by  the 
grant  of  political  Independence.  That  is 
but  the  begiiming  of  a  two-phased  struggle. 

To  preserva.  political  independence  re¬ 
quires  a  peopleNvho  themselves  exercise  self- 
restraint  and  wh\  acquire  education.  With¬ 
out  these  qualiti^  political  independence 
may  mean  but  a  l^ef  transition  from  be¬ 
nevolent  colonialismNto  ruthless  dictator¬ 
ship.  \ 

The  second  front  is  the  economic  front. 
The  grant  of  independence  has  generated 
mass  aspirations,  which  ha\e  spread  conta¬ 
giously  to  all  who,  having  be^  bogged  down 
for  centuries  In  a  morass  of  abject  poverty, 
demand  a  prospect  for  rising  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  scale.  \ 

Thus,  we  face  a  world  new  both^n  terms 
of  its  political  structure  and  its  e^nomic 
demands.  \ 

2.  We  face  another  new  world  in  tVms 
of  physical  power.  The  splitting  of  the  atHnr 
revealed  sources  of  power,  so  vast,  so  ornnK 
present,  as  to  imply  a  new  industrial  revo¬ 
lution.  Also  it  changes  the  yery  nature  of 
war,  in  that  general  war  now  would  menace 
the  very  existence  of  human  life  upon  this 
planet. 

3.  A  third  new  world  opens  in  terms  of 
outer  space.  Throughout  history,  until  now, 
man  has  assumed  that  the  atmosphere -put 
a  limit  on  man’s  reach.  Now  his  satellites 
and  missiles  go  far  beyond.  Soon  they  will 
be  carrying  human  beings  far  beyond.  Just 
what  this  means  we  do  not  know.  We  sense 
but  dimly  what  we  realize  must  be  new  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  infinite  purport. 

4.  Even  on  this  globe,  old  areas  take  on 
new  aspects.  What  were  barriers  of  forbid¬ 
ding  cold  and  ice  now,  in  the  North,  offer 
the  routes  whereby  many  can  most  quickly 
establish  contact  with  each  other.  And  in 
the  South.  Antarctica,  probed  by  the  Geo¬ 
physical  Year,  reveals  a  new  and  exciting 
possibility  of  service  to  mankind. 

5.  And  peace  must  be  better  assured  within 
the  society  of  nations. 

Today  no  international  wars  are  being 
fought.  For  that  we  can  be  thankful.  But 
our  peace  is  a  precarious  peace.  It  depends 
too  much  on  individual  and  national  re¬ 
straints,  upon  accurate  calculations,  and 
upon  avoidance  of  miscalculations  and  mis¬ 
chances.  It  is  not  sufficiently  rooted  in  a 
system  of  law,  order  and  Justice. 

Unless  we  build  a  better  international 
order,  all  of  the  new  prospects  which  beckon 
mankind  forward  and  upward  will  come  to, 
the  naught  of  a  blackout  that  has  no  ending 

III.  THE  GOALS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNKM 

These  challenges  of  a  changing  world  are 
the  more  demanding  of  us  because/lnter- 
natlonal  communism  seeks  to  domMate  the 
change  and  thereby  itself  ride  to  vforld  rule. 

It  professes  a  creed  which,  it  ciaims,  shows 
the  way  to  assured  peace  and  j^eat  produc¬ 
tivity.  According  to  it,  hunmii  beings  are 
animated  particles  of  m^fter;  order  and 
maximum  productivity  respire  that  they  be 
directed  in  accordance  ^Ith  a  master  plan 
which  will  assure  conf^nity  of  thought  and 
act,  and  eliminate  discords  Inherent  in 
a  society  which  give^reedom  of  thought  and 
choice  to  the  Indmdual  human  being.  The 
Soviet  Commuiuet  Party,  as  the  general 
staff  of  the  wc^ld  proletariat  would  devise 
and  administ^  the  worldwide  master  plan. 

Internati^al  communism  emphasizes  sci¬ 
ence  and  ^ientlfic  applications.  It  seeks  to 
domlnat^the  world  with  a  military  estab¬ 
lishment  so  powerful  that  its  will  will  not 
be  ctonlenged.  It  strives  for  superiority  in 
all  cftaterial  ways,  including  economic  pro- 
di^ivity.  It  makes  intensive  efforts  in  the 
i^w  fields  of  nuclear  energy,  and  in  the 
Exploration  of  outer  space. 


Thus,  the  challenge  of  change  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  offers  not  a  choice  between  free¬ 
dom  and  stagnation,  or  even  between  free¬ 
dom  and  chaos.  The  choice  is  between 
freedom  and  a  world  in  which  great  power, 
strong  discipline,  and  a  materialistic  creed 
are  combined  to  end  everywhere  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  human  freedom. 

IV.  OUR  RESPONSE  TO  THE  CHALLENGE  OP 
CHANGE 

The  United  States  responds  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  change.  As  an  equal  among  equals,^ 
and  in  willing  partnership  with  others,  we 
play  a  positive  and  creative  part.  We  do 
so  not  merely  as  a  counter  to  Communist 
imperialism.  We  do  so  because  to  play  such 
a  part  is  natural  to  us  and  comports  with 
our  great  tradition.  We  do  so  in  no  parti¬ 
san  mood,  but  with  policies  that  reflect  solid 
bipartisan  cooperation. 

The  independence  movement 
1.  On  September  8,  1954,  at  Manila,  acting 
under  the  inspiration  of  President  Maysay- 
say,  the  United  States  and  other  Western 
powers  joined  with  free  Asian  nations  to 
proclaim  the  Pacific  Charter.  The  signa¬ 
tories  declared; 

N.  “They  uphold  the  principle  of  equal  rights 
^d  self-determination  of  peoples  and  they 
WHl  earnestly  strive  by  every  peaceful  means 
to  promote  self-government  and  to  secure/ 
the  mdependence  of  all  countries  whc^ 
peoples\desire  it  and  are  able  to  undertoke 
its  resp(^ibilities.’’  / 

We  realW  full  well  that  the  solid ^estab- 
llshment  orv  Independence  is  a  haj/a  task. 
We  take  eve^  appropriate  occasi^  to  as¬ 
sist  it.  \  / 

We  encourag^ducational  eximanges  and 
•‘leader’’  visits.  \  / 

We  provide  techl^cal  assistance,  both  bi¬ 
laterally  and  throum  the/United  Nations. 

We  provide  funds  rto  ^economic  develop¬ 
ment.  Private  capital  i^ys  the  primary  role. 
But  the  Export-Import/Bank  and  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  FuncD'are  agential  supple¬ 
ments.  /  \ 

The  leaders  of  mie  new  countries  are  not 
blind  to  the  d^ger  to  indep^dence  that 
stems  from  intOTnational  commuiHsm.  They 
seek  to  findyon  freedom,  the  waNto  solve 
their  countnies’  problems.  They  loo\  to  the 
United  St^es  as  the  nation  from  whic^they 
can  mos^uependably  obtain  assistance  -^roich 
will  achf  to,  not  subtract  from,  their  lasting 
inden^dence.  \ 

/  Atoms  for  peace  \ 

A.  The  United  States  pioneers  in  the  world 
^  the  atom.  Our  first  concern  is  that  this 
''^Incredibly  great  force  shall  not  be  used  for 
human  destruction. 

In  1946,  when  atomic  power  was  still  our 
monopoly,  we  sought,  through  the  Baruch 
plan,  such  international  control  as  would 
assure  that  atomic  power  would  never  be  an 
instrument  of  war.  ’The  Soviet  Union  re¬ 
jected  that  proposal.  We  nevertheless  con¬ 
tinue  our  efforts.  President  Elsenhower’s 
“atoms  for  peace’’  proposal,  made  to  the 
United  Nations  in  1953,  finally  led  to  positive 
results,  which  should  grow  with  time. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
was  established  in  1957  with  a  present  mem¬ 
bership  of  66  nations,  including  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
But  that  Government  still  fails  to  join  to 
implement  that  vital  part  of  the  President’s 
proposal  which  would  have  drawn  down 
nuclear  war  stocks  for  peace  stocks  under 
international  control. 

We  continue  to  press  the  Soviet  Union  in 
that  respect. 

We  continue  to  develop  and  to  spread  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

We  have  made  bilateral  arrangements  with 
39  nations  and  have  supplied  research  re¬ 
actors  to  16  nations.  Negotiations  are  under 
way  with  others. 

We  are  developing  close  and  constructive 
relations  with  Euratom  the  atomic  agency 
of  six  Western  European  nations. 


President  Eisenhower  expressed,  in  1953,  to 
the  United  Nations  our  determination  "Ujf 
find  the  way  by  which  the  miraculous  invei^ 
tiveness  of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated  tc^is 
death,  but  consecrated  to  his  life.’’  / 

We  are  doing  much  to  assure  that  the  new 
world  of  power  which  is  developing/^11,  in 
fact,  serve  that  noble  purpose.  7 
Outer  space  for  peace/ 

3.  We  also  give  leadership  liyplanning  for 
the  use  of  the  new  world  of youter  space.  I 
recall  President  Elsenhower^ letter  of  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1958,  to  Mr.  Bulgantti,  where  he  said: 

“I  now  make,  Mr.  ChaJ^nan,  a  proposal  to 
solve  what  I  consider /lo  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  problem  whic^faces  the  world  today. 

“I  propose  that  agree  that  outer  space 
should  be  used  omy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
We  face  a  decisive  moment  in  history  in  re¬ 
lation  to  this  matter.’’ 

So  far  the ^oviet  reply  has  been  evasive. 
But  we  feel^nfident  that  our  viewpoint  will 
prevail,  if  iox  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
Soviet  UOion  will  finally  see  its  own  welfare 
in  that  result. 

Me^while  we  plan  our  civilian  space 
Bgemiy,  legislation  for  which  is  now  before 
thVcongress.  It  will  help  us  devise  and  im- 
^ment  programs  for  the  peaceful  use  of 
^uter  space. 

The  polar  areas 

4.  In  Antarctica,  we  have  actively  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  scientific  studies  of  the  Geo¬ 
physical  Year.  We  have  become  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  danger  if  that  unfolding 
continent  should  become  a  scene  of  inter¬ 
national  rivalry  and  if  its  physical  possi¬ 
bilities  were  to  be  used  to  threaten  world 
peace  and  security.  So,  the  United  States 
has  proposed  that  a  conference  be  held  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  guaranteeing  peaceful 
use  of  Antarctica  and  continued  interna¬ 
tional  scientific  cooperation  there.  We  in¬ 
vited  11  countries  which  had  heretofore 
shown  particular  Interest  in  Antarctica,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Soviet  Union.  All  of  them  have 
replied  favorably. 

We  look  upon  the  north  polar  region  as 
another  changing  area  which  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  for  peace. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  pointed  out  to  us  that 
“the  air  route  over  the  northern  polar  re¬ 
gions  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  United  States  of  America  and 
is  therefore  an  important  strategic  area 
which  has  special  significance  in  connection 
with  the  availability  of  rocket  weapons.’’ 

V  That  fact  makes  it  the  more  imperative 
mat  these  new  routes  of  rapid  communica¬ 
tion  shall  be  only  peaceful  and  not  carry 
thr^ts  leading  to  new  fears,  new  armaments, 
and  nmre  preparedness. 

We  Recently  proposed  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Se^rity  Council  to  initiate  in  this  area 
PresldentNElsenhower’s  open  skies  proposal. 
We  were  stoported  by  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  except  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
shall  persist  t^tssure  that  the  new  world  of 
the  Arctic  shall\e  impressed  into  the  service 
of  peace,  not  oA^ar.  Our  concept  is  so 
sound  and  just,  aiN  so  much  in  the  interest 
of  all  mankind,  tha\we  expect  the  Soviets 
to  come  to  accept  it,  ^  they  already  accept 
the  principle  of  reseAing  Antarctica  for 
peace.  \ 

The  organizational  peace 

6.  Our  most  intensive  effoAs  are  those  de¬ 
signed  to  create  a  world  wfiere  peace  is 
stably  ensconsed.  \ 

(a)  The  United  Nations  is,  ofkcourse,  a 
primary  reliance,  and  it  has  well  se^ed'the 
cause  of  peace^.  Through  the  collecB^e  ac¬ 
tion  of  its  members,  aggression  in  ^orea 
was  repelled.  Through  the  United  Nawwis, 
peace  was  restored  in  the  Middle  East.  \ 

We  strive  in  all  possible  ways  to  InviN^ 
orate  the  processes  of  the  United  NatlonA 
and  have,  under  difficult  circumstances, 
shown  our  loyalty  to  its  principles.  There 
are,  however,  built-in  limitations. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: 


House  received  suppl^i^ntal  appropriation  request  for  various  agencies, 
ncluding  USDA,  Senate  passed  Mneral  Government  matters  and  independent  offices 
appropriation  bills.  -  ^ 
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House  d^ted  trade  agreements  bill.  (Highlights  continued  on 


HOUSE 


1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Ret^ved  from  the  President  suppleimsintal  appropriation  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  fis^l  year  1959  (House  Doc,  394^  to  Appropriations  Committee, 
This  document  incudes  the  following  items  for  this  oXf’^tment;  Agricultural 
Research  Servi^,  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  witchweed,  $3,000,000; 
and  for  meat yfaspection,  $2,100,000;  Agricultural  ConserXtlon  Progjram  Service, 
proposed  lap^uage  to  continue  available  until  December  31,\1958,  the  unobli- 
gated  bailees  of  appropriations  made  during  calendar  year  X57  for  "Emergency 
Conservajaon  Measures";  Soil  Bank  Programs,  for  the  Acreage  R^erve  Program, 
$282,800,000;  and  to  increase  the  ^Limitation  on  administrative  \xpen8e8  for 
Togram  from  $13,000,000  to  $20,600,000,  p,  9523 

:  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  permission  until  midni^t  Mon,, 

Ji^e  9,  to  file  a  report  on  the  public  works  appropriation  bill,  p\9465 


this 


TOREIGN  TRADE.  Began  debate  on  H.  R.  12591,  to  extend  the  authority  ofXhe 
President  to  enter  into  trade  agreements,  pp.  9468-9509,  9520-22 


3,  GRAIN  STANDARDS,  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S,  2007Xx® 
amend  the  Grain  Standards  Act  to  permit  the  collection  of  charges  to  reimbut^ 
the  Department  for  overtime,  trayel,  and  certain  other  costs  in  connection  wiro 
handling  appeal .inspections  (H._Rept,  1862),  p,  9524  \ 


\ 


4. 


FORESTRY.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R.  10321,  t( 
authorize  exchange  of  lands  within  the  Estes  Park  Administrative  Site, 
Roosevelt  National  Forest,  for  lands  of  equal  value  outside  the  Forest 
(H.  Rept.  1863).  p.  9524 


RECLAMATION,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Conmittee  reported  withoi 
amendment  H,  R.  8645,  to  amend  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  regarding 
paymOTt  of  contracts  on  reclamation  projects  (H.  Rept,  1861).  p,  95^4 


re- 


CIVIL  WO^CS,  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  without  amendprent  H.  R, 
12858,  making  appropriations  for  civil  functions  administered  M  the  Army, 
Interior,  ^d  TVA  for  1959  (H.  Rept.  1864).  p.  9524 


7.  UNEMPLOYMENT  COHPENSATION,  Passed  with  amendment  H.  J.  Re^  624,  making  ap- 

proprlations  to^be  Department  of  Labor  for  unemployment /compensation  payments, 
including  former  Federal  employees.  This  measure  had  h^n  reported  without 
amendment  earlier  ^  the  Appropriations  Committee  (9. /Rept,  1860),  pp,  9467- 
68,  9524 


8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "DailV  Digest'*  states  as  follo^:  "Committee  on  Agriculture 
Met  in  executive  session^or  consideration  of  a/proposed  omnibus  farm  bill. 
Committee  will  vote  in  exe^tive  session  tomorrow  on  the  respective  sections 
thereof."  p.  D516 


9. 


PERSONNEL,  Agreed  to  the  confeiknce  repo:^  on  S.  72,  to  increase  annuities 
payable  to  certain  annuitants  fr^  the  plvil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund.  pp.  9466-67 

Received  from  the  State  Departmer^ a  proposed  bill  "to  encourage  and 
authorize  details  and  transfer  of  j^dhral  employees  for  service  with  interna¬ 
tional  organizations";  to  Post  Office  ^d  Civil  Service  Committee,  p,  9523 


10,  FOREIGN  AID,  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H,  R,  12181,  the  mutual  security  au- 
thorization  bill,  (p.  9510)  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  June  6. 


for  1957  on  major  changes  in  tbS 


Received  from  the  State 

mutual  security  program. 


Jepartment  a  repoj 
9524 


SENATE 


11.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Pas^d  as  reported  H,  R,  10589,  the  ^neral  Government  matters 
appropriation  bil^for  1959.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed,  p.  9426 

Passed  with  ^ndments  H.  R.  11574,  the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  for  1959, y/ Adopted  the  committee  amendments  which  iiw^ude  $100,000  for 
farm  housing  j^search,  and  amendments  by  Sens,  Magnuson  to\require  construction 
of  Federal  ^fice  Building  No.  6  in  D,  C. ,  and  by  Sen.  Dirk^  to  allow  all 
29  contracifed-for  lease  purchase  buildings  to  be  constructed, \  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  w^e  appointed,  pp,  9426-32 

The  /Committee  report  on  the  independent  offices  bill  included'^he  following 
statejrent: 

"The  committee  recommends  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill  the  itenk  for  farm 
lousing  research,  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,  to  continue  the  program  started 
last  year  with  $75,000  in  the  supplemental  bill,  to  carry  out  the  prwisions 
of  section  603  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1957  through  grants  for  researchk^  study, 
and  analysis  to  be  conducted  by  land-grant  colleges, 

"In  this  connection,  the  committee  believes  that  this  phase  of  such 
search  should  be  concluded  within  the  amount  recommended,  and  that  any  fui 
ther  research  on  this  subject  should  be  done  within  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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trade.  One  after  another  of  our  prod- 
uote  will  be  taken  over  by  foreign  pro¬ 
duces  and  put  on  the  market  at  a 
mucfW  lower  cost  than  we  are  able  to 
manunmture  them  simply  because  of  the 
great  difference  in  the  working  stand¬ 
ards  andljroduction  costs. 

I  rfccognW  the  fact  that  tremendous 
pressui'e  ha^been  brought  to  bear  on 
both  sides  of  t^e  aisle  from  many  groups 
who  profess  toNboheve  that  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  present  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  under  preserk  law  is  essential  for 
our  welfai’e.  I  wouloJike  to  be  sure  that 
we  realize  just  whatkhis  means.  The 
Constitution  clearly  places  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  imposition  o\  tariffs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress.  Tnte  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  is  an  agency  creai^  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  carry  out  certain  aspl^ts  of  the 
tariff  administration.  Yet,  forVnearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  respo^ibility 
of  the  Congress  in  this  field  hass^een 
waived  thi-ough  a  delegation  of  auilimr- 
ity  to  the  President.  Dui'ing  that  penod 
the  State  Department,  which  is  the  pri^ 
cipal  adviser  to  the  President  on  trad^ 
matters,  has  become  more  and  more  in¬ 
volved  with  world  problems  and  the 
thinking  of  its  experts  are  more  and 
more  shaped  by  the  commitments  as¬ 
sociated  with  world  leadership.  This  is 
understandable,  but  when  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  State  Department 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  liveli¬ 
hood  of  American  citizens  we  must  be 
certain  that  they  are  placed  in  proper 
focus.  The  Congress  with  its  fresher 
contacts  with  the  American  people  and 
closer  understanding  of  our  basic  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  can  best  insure  the  bal¬ 
ance  which  is  needed  in  this  program. 

Foreign  Trade  Agreements  are  but  one 
element  of  the  leadership  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations.  Be¬ 
cause  of  recent  world  happenings,  many 
of  them  detrimental  to  us,  the  entire 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  will 
be  under  careful  scrutiny  in  coming 
months.  Therefore,  it  appears  clear 
that  until  the  future  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  other 
nations  can  be  determined,  at  least  im 
principle,  it  would  be  a  gi’ave  error  w 
commit  ourselves  on  this  one  segmen^f 
the  nation’s  foreign  policy  to  the  e^nt 
of  committing  it  to  a  continuati^  of 
the  present  course  of  action,  mrticu- 
lai'ly  is  this  so  in  the  light  of /he  con¬ 
troversial  nature  of  the  policj^mbodied 
in  the  proposed  legislation./ 

Furthermore,  it  appear/  that  this  is 
not  a  propitious  time  tc^rant  a  5 -year 
extension  of  the  foreig/agreements  ma¬ 
chinery  contemplateA4)y  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  l^islation  in  view  of 
the  unsettled  an/Gapidly  fluctuating 
state  of  intemaWonal  conditions.  The 
nature  of  the  injrcrnational  affairs  should 
raise  seriou/' loubts  in  evevy  mind 
whether  th/ authority  proposed  to  be 
granted  thf  President  by  the  committee 
bill  should  be  approved. 

We  si^m  to  suffer  at  times  from  a 
paralysis  of  ideas.  Not  long  ago  at  the 
very/mour  of  the  debate  on  foreign  aid 
in yxhe  House  of  Representatives  the 
s^ctures  of  good  will  and  understand- 
ymg  which  the  foreign  aid  program  sup- 
'  posedly  is  insuring  for  us  were  collapsing 
all  over  the  world.  Yet,  the  House  with¬ 


out  major  change  in  the  program  voted 
and  the  Senate  has  since  followed  suit  in 
voting  for  a  program  which  is  in  dis¬ 
repute  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  farm  program  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  desirable  one  with  its  great  surpluses, 
its  gradual  elimination  of  world  markets 
to  the  American  farmer,  its  deadend 
policies  which  are  forcing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  farmers  off  the  farms 
and  into  the  crowded  slums  of  the  cities, 
finds  no  sharp,  clear  and  promising 
alternatives. 

We  have  blindly  followed  the  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  program  for 
nearly  25  years.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  we 
are  following  the  fundamentals  for 
which  it  was  created.  Certainly  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  we  adopted  it  are 
far  different  from  the  conditions  of 
today.  Certainly  we  cannot  carry  the 
entire  load  of  world  affairs.  But  I  have 
seen  little  evidence  of  a  reappraisal  to 
determine  whether  there  is  real  justifi¬ 
cation  for  the  program:  whether  this  is 
blind  obedience  to  custom;  or  whether  it/ 
is  time  for  new  ideas  and  new  policies/ 

S.  Somewhere,  somehow,  from  s(/ne 
source,  there  must  be  new  thinkingynew 
poHfies  and  new  leadership  with /vhich 
to  rtoeet  -the  great  unsolved  p/pblems 
whiclk  confront  us,  and  wl^h  have 
plagueckus  for  many  years,  ^ntil  they 
are  avaimble,  we  must  go  on/ur  plodding 
overwork^ways,  and  do  tbre  best  we  can. 
In  this  inst^ce,  we  can/mprove  condi¬ 
tions  for  th\  people  xe  represent  by 
voting  for  the  substi^e  bill  and  that  I 
propose  to  do.  N.  / 

Mr.  MILLS.  Chairman,  I  yield 

such  time  as  he  omV  require  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  M^^acrmsetts  [Mr.  Lane]. 

Mr.  LANE./ Mr.  Cnjfirman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  yf  the  bill  ^d  in  favor  of 
the  substi/ue  bill.  \ 

(Mr.  ^NE  asked  and  w^  given  per¬ 
mission/ to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark/j  \ 

Mir.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  th  many 
-M^bers,  the  Trade  Agreements  Ex¬ 
trusion  Act  of  1958  offers,  at  best,  a  inost 
/difficult  choice.  \ 

If  we  vote  against  it,  to  protect  tho^^ 
industries  in  our  districts  that  have  suf-' 
fered  from  competing  imports  produced 
at  substandard  wages,  we  ignore  the 
larger  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
its  dealings  with  other  nations. 

If,  however,  we  take  the  longer  view, 
we  shall  fail  in  our  immediate  obliga¬ 
tions  to  those  industries  and  those  con¬ 
stituents  that  are  not  protected  against 
the  invasion  of  low-cost  foreign  goods. 

The  bill  calling  for  a  5-year  extension, 
is  too  much  for  us  to  support.  We  are 
willing  to  make  a  reasonable  compro¬ 
mise,  limiting  the  extension  to  1  or  2 
years,  and  with  safeguards  whereby  our 
industries  may  obtain  relief  from  unfair 
competition. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  must  have  for¬ 
eign  trade  on  a  2-way,  buy  and  sell  basis, 
not  only  for  the  hundreds  of  American 
industries,  and  the  four  and  one-half 
million  American  workers,  whose  live¬ 
lihood  depends  upon  our  export  trade; 
but  for  those  nations  that  must  find  a 
market  for  their  products  in  the  United 
States,  or  else  do  business  with  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  under  conditions  that 


would  subject  them  to  Communist  &gQ~ 
nomic  pressures.  / 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  swoi/  duty 
to  protect  the  economic  secur^  and 
the  standards  of  those  American  indus¬ 
tries  that  are  endangered  by /competing 
imports.  How  shall  we  desi^  a  fair  and 
equitable  balance  betwe/i  these  two 
needs?  / 

In  the  past,  the  fail/fe  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  our  Government  to  heed 
peril  point  appeals, /»•  to  impose  quotas 
on  imports  where/reasonable  tariffs  do 
not  protect  dmjwstic  industries,  has 
caused  serious  injuiT  to  our  manufac¬ 
turers  of  textiles,  and  of  heavy  electrical 
equipment,  are  well  as  many  other  in¬ 
dustries.  / 

The  c^-ent  recession  in  the  United 
States,/mphasizes  the  need  of  providing 
prompt  and  effective  relief  for  those 
Am/lcan  industries  and  American  work¬ 
er/whose  welfare  is  clearly  threatened 
\)/  imports.  To  make  certain  that  this 
^lief  is  not  neglected,  or  sidetracked, 
the  Congress  must  have  the  final  voice 
in  determining  our  tariff  and  foi’eign 
trade  policies,  as  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

There  will,  as  there  must  be,  more 
reciprocal  trade  as  time  goes  on,  and  as 
other  nations  approach  our  fair  labor 
standards.  But,  in  the  uncertain  pi'es- 
ent,  we  cannot  delegate  arbitrary  pow¬ 
er  to  the  Executive  for  as  long  a  period 
as  5  years,  and  without  any  checks  on 
that  power. 

For  the  record  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  does  not  inspire  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Executive  to  exercise  those 
powers  with  due  regard  for  the  disloca¬ 
tions  caused  by  excessive  imports. 

Therefore,  while  we  believe  in  the  basic 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act,  we  must  in¬ 
sist,  at  this  time,  on  those  minimum 
controls  that  will  prevent  unfair  compe- 
tion  in  our  domestic  markets  caused  by 
imports  produced  at  substandard  wages 
and  under  substandard  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
sLhe  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
^r.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
t^of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
theSUnion,  reported  that  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  mving  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HvR.  12591)  to  extend  the  author¬ 
ity  of  tne  Pi-esident  to  enter  into  trade 
Agreeme^  under  section  350  of  the 
Tariff  Act  »f  1930,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpos'^,  had  come  to  no  resolu¬ 
tion  thereon.  \ 


GILLOUSvM.  YOUNG 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  leaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  h^m  the  Speaker’s 
desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  149(5) 
of  Gillous  M.  YoungA^with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  andljoncur  in  the 
Senate  amendments.  \ 

The  Clerk  I'ead  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senat^inend- 
ments,  as  follows:  \ 

Page  1.  lines  5  and  6.  strike  out  “tn»  sum 
of  $3,751.47.  Such  sum  represents”  aniVln- 
sert  “any  sum  representing.” 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  4  to  20,  inclusiv^ 
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\rhe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
theVequest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sach^etts? 

Thei«  was  no  objection. 

The  ^enate  amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in 

A  motion' 
table, 


reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


V 


WESTERNS^  INSTRUMENTS 
ASSOCIATES 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  leaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take\from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  1700)  for  the 

relief  of  Western  Insti-Wents  Associ¬ 
ates,  with  a  Senate  amen^ent  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  ^  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  SenatN.  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  “inNfxcess 
of  10  percent  thereof.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection's^ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma^ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

E.  B.  KAISER  CO. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  3679)  for  the  relief 
of  E.  B.  Kaiser  Co.,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert :  “That  jurisdiction  is  hereby  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Court  of  Claims,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  prior  determination  or  dis¬ 
missal  by  such  court  or  any  other  provision 
or  rule  of  law  to  the  contrary,  to  hear  de 
novo,  determine,  and  render  judgment  upon 
all  claims  of  the  E.  B.  Kaiser  Co.,  of ‘Chicago, 
Ill.,  against  the  United  States  for  compensa¬ 
tion  for  additional  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  subcontract.  No. 
27-42  under  contract  W559  eng-5949, 

and  such  claims  shall  be  considered  as  if 
they  had  arisen  subsequent  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  to  permit^ 
review  of  decisions  of  the  heads  of  depar 
ments,  or  their  representatives  or  boa^s. 
Involving  questions  arising  under  Go^rn- 
ment  contracts,’  approved  May  11,  19^  (41 
U.  S.  C.,  secs.  321  and  322)  :  Provide^,  That 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  shaU  not 
be  construed  as  an  inference  of  ^bllity  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  Government. 

"Sec.  2.  Suit  upon  such  claim®  may  be  in¬ 
stituted  at  any  time  withiiy^O  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tips  act.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  timre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ge^Oeman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  a^jnendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in. 

The  title  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“An  act  to  ^nfer  jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  CJ&iras  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  judgment  on  certain  claims  of 
the  E.  s.  Kaiser  Co.,  of  Chicago,  Ill.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


UNITED  FOUNDATION  CORPORA¬ 
TION  OP  UNION,  N.  J. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  5355)  to  confer  juris¬ 
diction  upon  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment 
on  certain  claims  of  the  United  Founda¬ 
tion  Corporation  of  Union,  N.  J.,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  con¬ 
cur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the_  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  7,  after  “322”  insert:  "Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  enactment  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  construed  as  an  inference 
of  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
>lie  table. 


THOMAS  HELMS  AND  OTHERS 

Mr/i^NE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unaj 
imous  c^sent  to  take  from  the  Sp( 
er’s  deskVhe  bill  (H.  R.  5424)  f^the 
relief  of  Tlmmas  Helms  and  otl^  em¬ 
ployees  of  tne  Bureau  of  Publifr  Roads, 
with  a  SenatXamendment  tly^reto,  and 
concur  in  the  iBenate  amen/raent. 

The  Clerk  vea^the  titl^of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  reaa\.the  Sraate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  ^t  “Kinnman”  and 
insert  “Kinnan.’ 

The  SPEAKER.  Xls  th^  objection  to 
the  request  of  y/the  gen^man  from 
Massachusetts^ 

There  was  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  c\icurred 
in. 

A  mot>6n  to  reconsider  was  la>(J  on 
the  tab) 


W.  C.  YARBROUGH 

[r.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
lous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
''er’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  6932)  for  the 
relief  of  the  estate  of  W.  C.  Yarbrough, , 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  “in  excess  of 
10  percent  thereof.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ARNIE  M.  SANDERS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  7733)  for  the 
relief  of  Arnie  M.  Sanders,  with  a  Senate 


amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend7 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  11,  and  page  2,  line  1,  sjfike 
out  “in  excess  of  10  percent  thereof." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^ion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleni^ln  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendmejift  was  con¬ 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsidfiff  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING 

ST^ 


10,  UNITED 
SS  CODE 


Mr.  LANE. /Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  conse^ to  take  from  the  Speaker’s 
table  the  hjn  (H.  R.  1061)  to  amend  title 
10,  Unitep  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
Secretaj^  of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries 
of  th^nilitary  departments  to  settle  cer- 
tair^laims  for  damage  to,  or  loss  of, 
pr^erty,  or  personal  injury  or  death, 
ft  cognizable  under  any  other  law,  with 
knate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments  and  ask  for  a 
conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  Of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  [After  a  pause.]  The 
Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conferees:  Messrs.  Lane,  'Willis, 
and  PoFF. 

AMENDING  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1954 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Acf 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  an  amendment  of  the  Senate 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  [After  a  pause.]  The 
Chair  hears  none  and  appoints  the  fol 
lowing  conferees:  Messrs.  Morgan,  Car 
NAHAN,  Zablocki,  ’Vorys,  and  Judd. 


lENSHIKOV  MUST  GO 
(Mr.  NEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
psrmissioX  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the^EcORD.) 

Mr.  FEIGIO^.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
proper  that  Nikolai  Kurochkin,  Third 
Secretary  of  theVSoviet  Embassy,  be  de¬ 
clared  persona  non  grata  because  he 
violated  the  normsVof  behavior  for  dip¬ 
lomatic  representatives.  President  Ei¬ 
senhower  should  forthwith  declare  Am¬ 
bassador  Menshikov  persona  non  grata 
as  I  urged  in  my  speceh  iWe  on  May  19. 
I  have  discussed  Menshikov’s  activities 
with  State  Department  ofBciWs  occupy¬ 
ing  high  policy  positions  anX  not  one 
has  denied  the  fact  that  good  and  suf¬ 
ficient  reasons  exist  to  declare  Men^ikov 
persona  non  grata.  Russian  Ambai^dor 
Menshikov  has  systematically  viol^ed 
the  norms  of  behavior  for  diplomat 
representatives  by  stating  palpable 
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17,  FOREIGN  AID.  The  conferees  agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.  R,  12181, 
the  tnutual  security  authorization  bill,  p,  D562 

18,  ELECTRIFICATION,  A  subcommittee  of  the  Jt,  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  ordated 

re^rted  with  amendment  S,  3788  and  H,  R.  12A59,  authorizing  appropriat i^s 
forNcertain  Atomic  Energy  Conanission  activities  including  the  cooperat^e 
poweryreactor  demonstration  program,  p,  D562 

19,  FORESTRY .\  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  without 

amendment  HI.  R«  6038,  to  authorize  transfers  of  land  between  the/sequoia 
National  FoS;est  and  the  Kings  Canyon  National  Park,  p.  D560 


20,  STATEHOOD;  RECLAMAKON,  The  ’’Daily  Digest”  states  as  fol^ws:  ’’Committee  on 

Interior  and  Insult  Affairs':  Announced  that  a  point  ^  order  was  made  and 
sustained  against  consideration  of  H,  R.  49,  Hawaii  statehood  bill,  as 
scheduled.  By  a  roll^ll  vote  of  14  to  8,  the  coram^tee  voted  to  make  in 
order  as  the  first  item\pf  business  on  Wednesday,  June  25,  the  consideration 
1  of  H,  R,  594,  Fryingpan-OTkansas  project,  Colora^,  and  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
19-5  voted  that  H.  R,  49  v^ll  be  considered  fol^wing  completion  of  action  on 
H.  R.  594.”  p.  D560 

21,  APPROPRIATIONS,  Conferees  we  re-appointed  ox/ H.  R,  12428,  the  State-Justice 

appropriation  bill  for  1959,  Se^te  con^rees  were  appointed  June  11.  p,  10487 
Passed  without  amendment  H.  R,'^2948/  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bill  for  1959,  The  bill  includes  fb^nds  for  a  school  milk  program  for  D,  C, 
school  children,  and  for  the  distribjicion  of  surplus  commodities  and  relief 
milk  to  public  and  charitable  instl/cutlons,  pp.  10508-511 

Rep.  Wilson,  Ind. ,  discussed  ^  agr^ultural  appropriation  bill  for  1959, 
commented  on  language  in  the  bild  prohibiting  this  Department  from  making 
changes  in  the  ACP  program  unl^s  first  rec^mended  by  the  county  committees 
and  approved  by  the  State  conroittees,  and  stated  that  ”it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  administration  of  the  a/(rlcultural  conservation  program  cannot  be  entrusted 
to  the  Department  of  Agri^ 

Debated  H.  R.  12858, 


) 


tlture.”  pp.  10511-51^ 

faking  appropriations  foK,^civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Army,  Interior ,y4nd  TVA  for  1959  (includes  appropriations  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  Bonne)<fille  Power  Administration,  Southeastern  Power  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Southwestern  Power  Administration) .  pp.  \0512-530 


22.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  P^ed  with  amendment,  under  suspension  of\the  rules,  S.  3910, 
to  authorize  pu^^ic  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  and  f lood  x^ontrol  projects. 

A  similar  bilK  H.  R.  12955,  was  laid  on  the  table,  pp. 


10\93-508 


13,  BUDGETING,  /deceived  from  the  President  amendments  to  the  budget  for  1959, 

involving^ an  increase  in  the  amount  of  $8  million  for  mutual  as^stance  pro¬ 
grams  (JA,  Doc.  407);  to  Appropriations  Committee,  p,  10536 


i4,  WATEREkEDS,  Received  letters  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  transmitting  plans 
foj/works  of  improvement  for  the  Antelope  Creek  watershed,  Nebr,,  Bea^  Fall, 
jifd  Coon  Creeks  watershed,  Okla.  ,  and  Auds  Creed  watershed,  Tex, ;  (to 
, Agriculture  Committee) ;  and  for  the  Mud  River  watershed,  Ky, ,  and  Trampe: 
Creek  watershed,  N,  Mex, ;  (to  Public  Works  Committee) .  p,  10537 
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ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

25,  ^RPLUS  FOOD,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen,  Proxmire  coiranending  4-H  Club 
^bers  and  inserting  Eric  Johnson's  speech  to  the  Conference,  and  stating 

tl^  he  "pointed  out  that  the  surplus  farm  commodities  which  are  so  often/ re- 
gar^d  as  a  curse  and  burden  by  the  present  administration"  have  been,  jui 
fact,\^n  aid  in  fighting  Coiranunists.  pp,  A5561-2 

26,  PAPERWORKV  libraries.  Rep,  Hays,  Ohio,  inserted  a  speech  before  th^ Inter¬ 

agency  Rec^ds  Administration  Conference,  "Congressional  Comraitt^ Views 
Government  ^perwork  Management,"  pp,  A5562-5 

Rep,  Hays  \nserted  a  letter  emphasizing  the  importance  of  njiiTnagement  im¬ 
provement  programs,  p.  A5565 

27,  STATEIKDOD.  VariouV  insertions  favoring  statehood  for  Ala^a  and  Hawaii, 

pp,  A5565-6,  A5568^^^569-70,  A5572,  A5578,  A5582-3,  ASm 

28,  FARM  PROGRAM,  Rep.  Bei^ley  inserted  an  editorial,  "F^i?mers  Are  Doing  Better," 

p.  A5575 

29,  ELECTRIFICATION.  Extensionxjf  remarks  of  Rep,  Asplnall  commending  REA  pro¬ 

grams,  inserting  an  editorials^  "Preserve  This  ^siness,"  and  stating  that  the 
editorial  "expresses  very  cleOTly  the  feeling/of  those  everywhere  who  are  dis-J 
turbed  by  the  present  administration's  atter^ts  to  liquidate"  these  programs,] 
p,  A5580 

30,  RESEARCH,  Rep,  Beamer  inserted  an  e^to^al  urging  support  for  Sen,  Capehart's] 

proposed  plan  for  increased  research  Ip^r  marketing  and  utilization  of  farm 
products,  p.  A5580 

31,  PEST  CONTROL.  Extension  of  remark^  of  Rep.XMetcalf  calling  attention  to  his 

proposed  bill  for  studies  of  th^effects  of Npesticides  on  fish  and  wildlife, 
and  inserting  a  report,  "Effecba  of  the  Fire  i^t  Eradication  Program  Upon 
Wildlife,  Summary  of  Information  Available  May^5,  1958."  pp,  A5592-4 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

32,  WILDLIFE.  S.  4028,  by  ^n,  Humphrey  (for  himself  andN^thers)  ,  and  H,  R,  13013, 

by  Rep.  Saylor,  to  establish  a  National  Wilderness  Prel^ervation  System  for  thel 
permanent  good  of  tM  whole  people;  to  Interior  and  InsiHar  Affairs  Committeesll 
Remarks  of  Sen,  Humphrey,  pp,  10401-8 

33,  MINERALS,  H,  R,/l3000,  by  Rep,  Boggs,  to  continue  until  the  blose  of  June  30, 

1959,  the  sus^nsion  of  certain  import  taxes  on  copper;  to  wa^  and  Means 
Committee. 

H.  R.  1^20,  by  Rep,  Baring,  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  cc^Peri  to 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 


34.  BUILDII^,  H,  R,  13002,  by  Rep,  Burleson,  to  provide  for  the  erect ionN^f 
Federal  and  post  office  building  in  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.;  to  Public  WorM 
Conmdttee. 

'H,  R.  13003,  by  Rep,  Burleson,  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  Federal'' 

^hd  post  office  building  in  Snyder,  Tex,;  to  Public  Works  Committee, 

H,  R.  13004,  by  Rep,  Burleson,  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  Federal  an^ 
post  office  building  in  Dublin,  Tex, ;  to  Public  Works  Committee. 
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H.  R.  5450,  re  enlargement  to  Isle  Royale  National 
*ark,  Mich.; 

[.  J.  Res.  228,  re  St.  Ann’s  Churchyard,  New  York 
Cit\  as  national  historic  site ; 

H.^ 4503?  Kentucky  land  conveyance; 

H.  R>^i45,  validating  a  previous  California  land  con¬ 
veyance; 

H.  R.  12^,  to  acquire  certain  land  on  the  Island  of 
Guam; 

H.  R.  4675,  reTJawaii  civil  service  laws; 

H.  R.  9500,  to  ^rmit  certain  sales  of  public  lands  in 
Hawaii; 

H.  R.  10423,  to  gradt  the  status  of  public  lands  to  cer¬ 
tain  reef  lands,  Hawaii  ;^d 
H.  R.  1 1954,  relating  to  general  obligation  bonds  and 
to  delete  the  annual  limitation  on  indebtedness  that  may 
be  incurred  by  the  Territory  orHawaii. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  MiVeLLANY 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  V oreignjCommerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Transportation  and  Coinmunications  in 
executive  session  ordered  favorably  rep(^ed  to  the  full 
committee  the  following  bills : 

H.  R.  4305  (amended),  relating  to  reimbui^ment  for 
damage  to  the  Ryan-Hemet  Airport  in  accord^ce  with 
Federal  Airport  Act; 

H.  R,  7757  (amended),  exempting  certain  v^els 
from  requirement  of  radio-telephone  installations;  a^d 
H.  R.  8742  (amended),  to  provide  a  2-year  statute  of 
limitations  on  actions  involving  transportation  of  proj 
erty  and  passengers  of  the  United  States  Government 
In  a  preliminary  hearing  testimony  was  rece'iverf  on 
H.  R.  7757  from  Representative  Hale  and  Commj^ioner 
Robert  T.  Bartley,  FCC. 

NEW  AUTOMOBILE  SALES 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Commerce  and  Financaan  executive  ses¬ 
sion  ordered  favorably  reported  to  rat  full  committee 
S.  3500,  to  require  the  full  and  fabmisclosure  of  certain 
information  in  connection  with yme  distribution  of  new 
automobiles  in  commerce. 

EXPLOSIVES 

Committee  on  the  fudi^ry:  Subcommittee  No.  3  held 
hearing  on  the  followhfg  bills,  all  relating  to  the  impor¬ 
tation,  transportation  or  use  of  explosives:  H.  R.  11806, 
12667,  12831,  129^  H.  J.  Res.  168,  and  H.  J.  Res,  526, 
Testimony  wayreceived  from  Representatives  Celler, 
Keating,  Ro^o,  Loser,  and  Griffiths;  and  public 
witnesses. 

JUDICI^  INVESTIGATION  , 

Comiynttee  on  the  Judiciary:  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
conniued  hearings  on  inquiry  into  the  conduct  in  office 
of/Robert  Tieken,  United  States  attorney  for  the  north¬ 
ern  district  of  Illinois.  Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


PRIVATE  CLAIMS 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  Subcommittee  No. 
hearing  on  several  private  claim  bills. 

DEFAULT  OF  CONTRACT 

Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fishedes:  Special 
subcommittee  continued  hearings  on  in^iry  into  the 
recent  default  by  Victory  Carriers,  Inc.^mder  a  contract 
for  the  building  of  three  large  tankers^r  American-flag 
operations.  Testimony  was  receive^rom  the  president 
of  Victory  Carriers,  Inc.,  anyF  hearings  continue 
tomorrow. 

/ 

SUPERGRADE  POSITION^' 

Committee  on  Post  Office  (tnd  Civil  Service:  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Manpower  bj/alization  continued  hearings  on 
the  need  for  additi^al  supergrade  positions  in  the 
Federal  Governm^t.  Witnesses  heard  were  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Sikes,  Amfuso;  and  representatives  of  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  and  Federal  Trial  Examiners  Confer¬ 
ence,  respec^ely.  Hearings  recessed  until  Tuesday, 
June  24. 

FEDER^  EMPLOYEE  TRAINING 

Committee  on  Post  and  Civil  Service:  Hemphill 
suhwmmittee  in  executive  session  ordered  favorably  re¬ 
nted  to  the  full  committee  S.  385  (amended),  to 
i^uthorize  the  training  of  Federal  employees  at  public  or 
private  facilities. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  LAWS 

immittee  on  Rules:  Granted  an  open  rule  with  6  hours 
of  (Rebate  on  H.  R.  3,  with  respect  to  interpretation  of 
acts  M  Congress  in  relation  to  State  laws.  Witnesses 
heard  ^  the  rule  were  Representatives  Willis,  Celler, 
Keating,^eighan,  Libonati,  Diggs,  Dawson  of  Illinois, 
Vanik,  Santangelo,  Roosevelt,  Griffiths,  Teller,  Holtz- 
man,  Dingelly^  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Udall,  and 
Farbstein. 

VETERANS’  INCiSfRPORATION 

Committee  on  RulehAn  executive  session  granted  an 
open  rule  with  i  hour  ofydebate  on  H.  R.  11077,  to  incor¬ 
porate  the  Veterans  of  W^ld  War  I  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

VETERANS’  MISCELLANY 

Committee  on  Veterans  A^airsSXw  executive  session 
ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  rj^use  the  following 
bills: 

H.  R.  65,  to  provide  certain  allowance^  United  States 
citizens  assigned  to  the  VA  office  in  the  Pndippines; 

H.  R.  413  (amended),  to  provide  a  furth^period  for 
presuming  service  connection  in  tlie  case  of  vegans  suf¬ 
fering  from  disease  of  leprosy ; 

H.  R.  1143  (amended),  to  provide  that  arthriti)>^sy- 
choses,  or  multiple  sclerosis  developing  a  lo-percenVor 
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\iore  degree  of  disability  within  3  years  after  separation 
frbm  active  service  shall  be  presumed  to  be  service 
connected ; 

2770,  to  provide  that  no  application  shall  be 
requirechfor  the  payment  of  statutory  awards  for  certain 
condition\which,  prior  to  August  i,  1952,  have  been 
determined  DY  dre  VA  to  be  service  connected ; 

H.  R.  3630,  providing  aid  allowance  of  $200  per  month 
to  triple  and  (^adruple  amputees  during  periods  in 
which  they  are  nofJiospitalized  at  Government'expense; 

H.  R.  4214,  to  provide  additional  compensation  for 
veterans  having  the  service-incurred  disability  of  deaf¬ 
ness  of  both  ears ;  \, 

H.  R.  1 1801,  to  increasKthe  burial  allowance  for  de¬ 
ceased  veterans  from  $150  to^5o; 

H.  R.  10461,  to  provide  a  sp^ial  rate  of  compensation 
for  certain  blind  veterans;  and 

H.  R.  12927,  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  compen¬ 
sation  of  veterans  who  disappear. 


ments  to  H.  R.  12575,  to  provide  for  research  into  prob-^ 
lems  of  flight  within  and  outside  the  earth’s  atmosphere 
Adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 


DEFINITION  OF  "SMALL  BUSINESS  ’ 


Select  Committee  on  Small  Business:  Suboelmmittee 
No.  2  continued  hearings  on  the  proposed  d^nition  of 
“small  business”  as  issued  by  the  Small  Bu^ess  Admin¬ 
istration.  Testimony  was  received  from  Wendell  B. 
Barnes,  Administrator,  SBA.  Adjourned  subject  to  call 
of  the  Chair. 


Joint  Committee  Meetings 

AEG  AUTHORIZATIONS 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Continued  hearings 
on  all  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Te^mony  was 
received  from  Representatives  Baldwin,  Porrer;  Dele¬ 
gate  Fernos-Isern;  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon; 
and  public  witnesses.  Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy:  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation,  in  executh^  session,  ordered  favorably  re¬ 
ported  to  the  full  coomiittee  with  amendments  S.  3786 
(H.  R.  12457)  X3788  (H.  R.  12459),  bills  to  author¬ 

ize  appropriations  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  fiscal  iQSQ. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  AUTHORIZATIONS 


SPACE  EXPLORATION 


Select  Committee  on  Astronautics  and  Space  ExploraJ 
tion:  Met  in  executive  consideration  of  Senate  amend-. 


Conferees,  in  executive  session,  agreed  to  file  a  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and 
House-passed  versions  of  H.  R.  12181,  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958.  The  bill,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees, 
would  provide  a  total  of  $3,031,400,000,  of  which  amount 
$1,605,000,000  is  for  military  assistance,  and  $810,000,000 
for  defense  support. _ 


BILLS  SIGNED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

(For  last  listing  of  public  laws,  see  Digest,  p. 


New  Laws 


H.  R.  7251,  to  include  persons  pursuing  educational 
programs  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  for  purposes  of  re¬ 
ceiving  benefits  under  certain  vete^is’  acts.  Signed 
June  18, 1958  (P.  L.  85-460).  yC 
H.  R.  6908,  relating  to  hospit^zation  of  veterans  in 
the  Philippines.  Signed  June/fo,  1958  (P.  L.  85-461). 


COMMITTEE  MEETIN^  FOR  THURSDAY,  JUNE  19 

(All  meetings  are  oOen  unless  otherwise  designated) 

Senate 


Committee  on  ,'Knculture  and  Forestry,  executive,  on  pro¬ 
posed  long-range^rm  program  and  bills  relating  to  the  increased 
industrial  uses^  agricultural  commodities,  10  a.  m.,  324  Senate 
Office  Buildk 

Commitye  on  Armed  Services,  on  H.  R.  12541,  Defense 
Departm^t  reorganization  bill,  10:30  a.  m.,  212  Senate  Office 
Buildir  ' 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  executive,  on  S.  Res. 
26^(Monroney),  to  establish  an  International  Development 
Mociation,  10  a.  m.,  301  Senate  Office  Building. 


Committee  on  Agriculture,  Subcommittee  on^Domestic  Mar¬ 
keting  on  bills  relating  to  futures  trading  in  potatyes,  9:30  a.  m., 
1310  New  House  Office  Building.  \ 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  executive,^  S.  3651, 
the  Small  Business  Investments  Act  of  195^,  10  a.  m.,  iVi  New 
House  Office  Building.  > 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  Subcommittee  on  LM)or- 
Management  Relations  to  hear  Chairman  of  NLRB  on  gen^ 
labor  legislation,  10  a.  m.,  429  Old  House  Office  Building. 


Committee  on  Finance,  executive,  on  H.  R.  8381,  Technical 
ChangessAct,  10  a.  m.,  312  Senate  Office  Building. 

CommiHee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
and  Social  NAffairs,  on  S.  3557,  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlens^ent  Act  with  regard  to  claims  against  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  2:30  prmt.,  room  F-53,  Capitol. 

Committee  on  NUerior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  hear  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Seafyn  on  the  Domestic  Minerals  Stabilization 
Program,  10  a.  m.,  3  N  Senate  Office  Building; 

Subcommittee  on  Indwn  Affairs,  on  S.  3203  and  3204,  bills 
relating  to  Wind  River  Imhan  Reservation,  10  a.  m.,  155  Senate 
Office  Building; 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation'^ibcommittee,  on  S.  3297,  Federal 
cooperation  with  the  Nebrasklk  Midstate  Reclamation  Project 
in  constructing  the  Midstate  Project,  2  p.  m.,  224  Senate  Office 
Building.  \ 

Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  special  subcom¬ 
mittee,  on  S.  3888,  Career  Service  A^of  1958,  10  a.  m.,  135 
Senate  Office  Building. 

House 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  ^jmnibus y^arm  bill.  House  committee  ordered 
reported  bill  to  authorize  training  for  Xede^l  employees  at  outside  facilities. 


house 

1,  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Agricult^e  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R,  12954, 

the  omnibus  farm  bill,  ^e  Digest  99  for  a  summary  W  this  bill . (h,. Kept  1939), 

p,  10679 

2,  PERSONNEL,  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  ordered  reported  with 
amendment  S,  385,  t<y4uthorize  the  training  of  Federal  em^i^oyees  at  public  or 
private  facilities/  p,  D567 

3,  WEATHER  CONTROL. /Passed  as  reported  S,  86,  to  provide  a  weathei\modif ication 
research  progtAm  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  pp, 
10648-649,  1^65-670 

n,  ROADS.  Tl^  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H,  R,  12a(6,  to 
revise  a<(d  codify  title  23  of  the  U.  S,  Code,  entitled  ’’Highways'*  (H,  R^t. 

1938)  ./p,  10679 

5,  MINE^tAL  LEASES,  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  v^/ith  amem^ 
it  S,  2069,  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  development 
(f  coal  on  the  public  domain  (H,  Rept,  1936),  p,  10679 


-  2  . 

\  reporl^ 

6,  CHEMIc)^.  ADDITIVES,  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  ordered 

withou^^amendment  H,  R.  9521,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  so  a^  to  revise  the  definition  of  the  term  "chemical  additive"  to  i^vide 
that  it  s^lll  not  include  any  pesticide  chemicals  when  used  in  or  on  raw 
agricultur^  commodity  which  is  produced  from  the  soil,  p,  D567 

7,  APPRO PRIATIONS\  Passed  with  amendments,  361  to  18,  H,  R,  12858,  m^ing  appro¬ 

priations  for  ^vil  functions  administered  by  the  Army,  Interior/ and  TVA 
(Includes  approwiations  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bonnev^le  Power  Admin¬ 
istration,  Southe^tem  Power  Administration  and  Southwestern yPower  Adminis¬ 
tration)  ,  pp,  106^-647 

8,  FOREIGN  AID.  Consent  was  granted  until  Friday  night,  June  20,  for  conferees  to 

file  a  report  on  H.  R,  12181,  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill, 
p,  10673 


9,  WATERMELONS.  Rep,  Matthews\expressed  concern  at  the  high  retail  price  of 
watermelons,  stating  that  t^y  are  retailing  in  D,  jC,  at  5  cents,  a  pound 
whereas  the  farmers  in  his  d^trict  receive  only  one- fourth  cent  to  one  cent 
a  pound,  p.  10672 


10.  RESEARCH.  Received  from  the  Nati^al  Science  ^undation  a  proposed  bill  "to 

authorize  the  expenditure  of  fund^through  grants  for  support  of  scientific 
research  and  for  other  purposes";  t\  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
p.  10679 

11.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM,  Rep,  McCormack  ani^nced  that  the  conference  report  on 

H.  R,  12181,  the  mutual  security  authOTi^tion  bill,  will  be  considered  Tues. , 
June  24,  followed  later  in  the  week  ^  H,  12954,  the  omnibus  farm  bill, 
if  a  rule  is  granted  on  it,  and  4504 ,\to  improve  marketing  facilities 

for  perishable  commodities,  p,  1Q654 

12.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon, ,  June  23.  10679 

SENATE 

13.  TAXATION,  Continued  debat^ on  H,  R,  12695,  to  extend\for 

normal-tax  rate  and  cert/in  excise-tax  rates,  (pp.  1056^ 

Agreed  to,  59-25,  an  a^ndment  by  Sen.  Smathers  to  rep^l 
tax  (pp.  10586-605) , 

14.  FOREIGN  AID,  The  Baking  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  rej  :ed  with  amend¬ 

ment  S,  Res,  264, yxo  establish  an  International  Development  ssociation  in 
cooperation  with/the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  (^Development, 
p.  D565 

15.  HOUSING.  Seiy'  Sparkman  reported  for  the  Banking  and  Currency  Comm’ 

original  b^l  without  amendment  S,  4035,  the  Housing  Act  of  1958, 
that  the  Mil  would  extend  the  program  for  farm  housing  research 
and  auth^ize  appropriations  for  each  of  the  3  years  of  $100,000. 

10621-M4  (S.  Kept.  1732). 

Sen.  Capehart  submitted  amendments  he  intends  to  propose  to  S. 


stat^ent  in  explanation  of  the  effects  of  the  amendments. 


jD  CONTROL,  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S,  3910,  the  rivers  and  harbors  dn  i 
Lood  control  authorization  bill.  House  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appoint^ 
pp.  10571-578 


10625-631 
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Rules  Committee  has  now  granted 
a  i-ule  under  which  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  caa  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  de¬ 
bate  and  consideration. 

Legislation  to  establish  basic  regula¬ 
tions  of  mechanically  propelled  boats  is 
badly  needed*  The  instant  proposals 
are  minimum  and  many  feel  the  bill  does 
not  go  far  enougl^. 

The-  Virginian-Pilot  in  an  editorial  in 
its  issue  of  May  21  discusses  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  some  length.  Lcommend  its  read¬ 
ing  to  you. 

A  View  Too  Narrow  fo^  Safe  Boating 

A  curious  clash  betwe^  two  North 
Carolina  Congressmerf  repre^nting  coastal 
districts  has  resulted  in  the  gr&undlng  of  a 
bill  extending  registration  reqvu<;ements  to 
all  powerboats. 

Representative  Herbert  Bonner,  hf  Wash¬ 
ington,  as  Chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  Is  sponsor  of  the  l^lsla- 
tlon.  It  would  require  that  all  self-prowled 
boats,  regardless  of  their  length  and  whether 
they  are  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  be  numbers 
and  subject  to  new  safety  regulations  ano^ 
court  processes. 

The  Bonner  bill  was  drafted  after  almost 
3  years  of  hearings  conducted  about  the 
country.  Mr  Bonner’s  committee  recruited 
the  assistance  of  the  National  Council  of 
State  Governments.  Paul  Johnston,  director 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Admin¬ 
istration,  headed  a  subcommittee  which  sub¬ 
mitted  a  plan  incorporated  in  the  bill.  Un¬ 
der  the  plan  the  States  would  conduct  the 
licensing. 

After  the  bill  had  been  piloted  through 
many  discussions  and  wished  a  bon  voyage  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  Represent¬ 
ative  Graham  Barden,  of  New  Bern,  opposed 
it  in  the  House  Rules  Committee.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  Rules  Committee  voted  5  to  5 
against  sending  it  onto  the  floor. 

Why  did  Mr.  Barden  decide  to  drown  his 
colleague's  project?  The  bill,  he  insisted, 
would  create  a  hardship  for  boatowners  in 
his  district.  He  recalled  that  in  1939  he  put 
through  an  amendment  to  the  1918  Number¬ 
ing  Act  exempting  all  boats  16  feet  long  and 
under,  because  the  Coast  Guard  had  been 
arresting  owners  of  unlicensed  small  craft  in 
New  Bern. 

Also,  Mr.  Barden  asserted  that  "we  already 
have  all  the  necessary  safety  statutes  on  the 
books  if  they  were  only  enforced.” 

It  is  true  that  boat-safety  laws  are  on  the 
books — national.  State,  and  local.  Though 
powerboats  of  16  feet  and  less  need  not  bC/ 
registered,  they,  like  larger  craft,  are  covered 
by  the  Federal  Motorboat  Act  of  1940.  Tl^ 
act  forbids  reckless  and  negligent  operation 
of  even  rowboats  with  outboard  moto^  It 
provides  for  a  fine  up  to  $2,000  and  a/l-year 
prison  term  for  violators. 

But  inasmuch  as  smaller  boa t^-^  bear  no 
numbers,  identification  of  thenv  and  their 
owners  is  diflicult.  The  Coast  ^uard.  lack¬ 
ing  shallow-draft,  speedy  pt^ol  boats,  as 
well  as  personnel  to  operate'  them,  is  at  a 
disadvantage  in  enforcing  jhe  law.  Its  offi¬ 
cers  have  learned  that  bifsy  Federal  courts 
are  inclined  to  view  ^at-arrest  cases  as 
trivial.  Only  in  instates  where  loss  of  life 
or  considerable  prop^y  damage  is  involved 
is  prosecution  likely^  be  successful. 

The  Bonner  biy  would  simplify  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Fe^ral  boat-safety  laws.  It 
provides  for  r«klessness  and  negligence 
cases  to  be  Vied  before  the  Coast  Guard 
adminlstrativfe  units,  rather  than  by  United 
States  jut^s.  (Appeals  to  formal  courts 
could  be  taken.)  The  identifying  numbers 
would  f^ilitate  arrests. 

That/some  facility  is  needed  is  borne  out 
by  th|B  fact  that  in  Tidewater,  as  an  example, 
these  are  State  and  local  as  well  as  Federal 
la^  against  reckless  and  noisy  operation  of 
Swerboats,  yet  police  arrests  here  are  as 


unlikely  to  be  made  as  Coast  Guard  arrests. 
Again,  equipment  and  manpower  are  lacking. 

The  growth  of  small  boating  in  recent 
years  has  been  phenomenal.  At  Fifth  Coast 
Guard  District  headquarters  here,  50,000 
small  boats  are  registered  for  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Coast  Guard  enforcement  officers 
estimate  there  are  7  to  8  times  that  many 
unregistered  boats  in  the  district. 

Many  of  the  small-boat  owners  belong  to 
boating  organizations.  The  more  respon¬ 
sible  of  these  organizations  are  on  record  as 
favoring  more  effective  regulations  against 
reckless  boat  handling — much  of  which, 
their  members  feel,  is  the  result  of  inex¬ 
perience  and  ignorance,  rather  than  of  law 
defiance.  Coast  Guard  spokesmen  say  that 
the  Bonner  bill  would  fill  a  serious  vacuum 
in  boating  legislation. 

Yet  Representative  Barden  saw  fit  to  tor¬ 
pedo  the  bill  in  the  Interest  of  what  he 
understands  the  boatpien  in  his  district  to 
want.  He  acted  with  appalling  provincial¬ 
ism. 


that  the  permanent  Record  and  Journal 
may  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froift  Utah? 
There  was  no  objection. 


lan  frojft 

-  / 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tomorrow,  Friday  night,  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


ir.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  afek 
unammous  consent  that  all  Menders 
may  nave  5  days  within  which  to  ^tend 
their  remarks  on  the  public  wo/ks  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  which  passed  tj^e  House 
today.  \  / 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  /ejection  to 
the  request  oMhe  gentlem^  from  Iowa? 
There  was  n\objection/ 


PERSONAL 


lUNCEMENTS 


Mr.  JUDD.  Miy  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
103  I  was  unavojdabl^detained  on  im¬ 
portant  busine^.  I  \TOnt  the  Record 
to  show  that  ^d  I  begn  Resent  I  would 
have  voted  t^aye”  on  the  ^iublic  works 
appropriate  bill.  \ 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  I  absent  taking  care  of 
important  business  for  a  constituent.  I 
woul^  like  the  Record  to  shovvv  that 
had/1  been  present  I  would  have  ^ted 
"y/s." 

(Mr.  BROWNSON  (at  the  request  o^ 

'"Mr.  Siler)  was  given  permission  to  ex-\ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  legislative  action,  the  people  of  the 

Record  )  county  were  making  great  progress  to- 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  eventual  recognition  as  a  separate 

last  Thursday  afternoon  I  was  forced  to  Political  entity;  following  the  approval 


<5eNTENNIAL  OP  BUCHANAN 
COUNTY,  VA. 

(Mr.  JENNINGS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cele¬ 
bration  of  considerable  significance  is 
taking  place  this  week  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  my  Ninth  Congressional  District. 

Buchanan  County,  located  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  district,  and 
joining  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  is 
officially  observing  its  100th  anniversary 
as  a  county  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia.  A  week-long  series  of  events 
is  now  underway  to  commemorate  this 
occasion. 

I  desire  to  bring  this  celebration  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  And,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  people  of  Buchanan  County, 
invite  each  Member  to  visit  the  county 
during  this  centennial  year.  A  cordial 
welcome  will  await  any  visitor,  and  I  am 
sure  the  famous  hospitality  of  Buchanan 
and  Virginia  will  be  found  in  abundance. 

Buchanan  County  was  formed  from 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Russell  and 
Tazewell.  The  Legislatm-e  of  Virginia 
acted  on  February  13,  1858,  to  make  it  a 
county  of  the  Commonwealth.  Prior  to 


leave  by  plane  for  Indianapolis  about  5 
minutes  before  the  two  rollcalls  on  the 
President’s  Defense  Department  reor¬ 
ganization  bill.  I  voted  on  all  three 
amendments  during  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  On  the  teller  vote  and  on  the 
voice  votes  and  votes  by  division,  I 
voted  in  favor  of  the  proposals  made  by 
the  President.  Had  I  not  been  forced  to 
leave  to  attend  the  graduation  of  my 
oldest  daughter,  Nancy,  that  night  in 
Indianapolis,  I  would  have  continued  my 
support  of  the  President’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  voting  for  the  motion  to  recom¬ 
mit,  and,  when  that  failed,  I  would  have 
voted  in  favor  of  final  passage. 


CORRECrriON  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
103  I  am  not  recorded.  I  was  here  and 
voted  “yea.”  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


of  the  legislature,  this  progress  has  con¬ 
tinued  (jhrough  the^e  100  years  being  cel¬ 
ebrated  this  week.  And,  knowing  the 
industrious  people  of  Buchanan,  I  am 
confident  s^ch  activity  will  continue  un¬ 
abated  through  the  centuries. 

The  county  was  named  for  James  Bu¬ 
chanan,  of  Pen^ylvania,  who  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  when  the 
coimty  was  formed.  The  county  seat, 
Grundy,  was  name^^or  Felix  Grundy,  a 
close  associate  of  'President  Andrew 
Jackson.  \ 

The  first  settlers  in  Bub|ianan  found  a 
beautiful,  mountainous  region  with  a 
magnificent  growth  of  hardVood  timber. 
These  first  settlers  engaged  Ip  farming, 
grazing,  and  lumbering.  Buchanan 
hardwood  was  floated  out  on  the' streams 
to  nearby  markets  and  lumberingNyas  of 
primary  importance  for  many  year’s. 

A  great  transformation  occurred'  in 
Buchanan  with  the  coming  of  the  raN- 
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r^ds  in  the  1930’s  and  the  opening  of 
the'^ounty’s  extensive  coal  deposits.  To- 
day,N:oal  mining  is  the  primary  source 
of  employment  and  is  the  basis  of  the 
county’^  economy.  Buchanan  is  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  leading  coal-producing  county. 

A  festiv^tmosphere  exists  in  Grundy 
and  througlWt  the  county  this  week  as 
the  centenni^celebration  is  conducted. 
Preparations  f^this  long-awaited  event 
have  been  made  by  a  centennial  commis¬ 
sion;  men,  womeiV'and  children  are  tak¬ 
ing  part;  and  anmflux  of  visitors  is 
expected. 

It  is  significant,  and'iilustrative  of  the 
county’s  deep  concern  for  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  meaningful  vhings  in  life, 
that  the  celebration  opene^with  an  in¬ 
terdenominational  religious  service  last 
Sunday. 

A  historical  pageant,  Gem\pf  the 
Cumberlands,  is  being  preseijteX  each 
evening.  This  spectacle  traces\  the 
county’s  100  years  of  histoiT  since 
ruary  13,  1858.  There  have  been 


der  this  program,  the  wages  of  these 
individuals  are  determined  on  a  prevail¬ 
ing  rate  basis. 

In  taking  this  action,  most  of  .the 
agencies  recognized  their  responsibility 
'to  conform  to  the  $1  minimum  wage, 
even  though  the  Federal  Government  as 
an  employer  is  excluded  from  Fair  La¬ 
bor  Standards  Act  coverage. 

However,  prior  to  the  transfer  noted 
above,  thousands  of  laundry  workers 
had  been  paid  under  the  wage  system 
fbr  many  years.  These  employees 
worked  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  laundries. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Navy  Department 
decided  it  also  would  pay  a  $1  minimum 
hourly  rate  in  keeping  with  the  general 
policy  of  the  executive  branch  for  pri¬ 
vate  industry  workers. 

Hence,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are 
the  only  agencies,  to  my  knowledge, 
which  have  not  established  the  $1  floor 
for  their  wage  board  employees. 

This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of 


rades,  fireworks,  and  contests.  Oh^  correspondence  and  discussions  between 
Saturday,  centennial  balls  will  be  held  at  employee  group  representatives  and 
two  different  locations  in  the  county.  '^rmy-Air  Force  "Wage  Board  officials 

A  special  event  yesterday — Labor  and  - ’ - 

Industry  Day — was  a  coal-loading  con¬ 
test.  This  contest'  and  the  displays  of 


mining  equipment  point  up  Buchanan’s 
dependence  on  the  coal  industry,  .which 
is  expanding. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  Buchanan  County 
is  celebrating  100  years  of  pi’ogress  this 
week.  There  is  pageantry  and  jubila¬ 
tion.  But  underlying  these  things  are 
visions  and  plans  for  the  coming  years. 
These  citizens  are  not  content  to  rest  on 
accomplishments  of  the  past;  they  are 
aiming  for  the  future.  They  intend  to 
maintain  their  rightful  place  as  one  of 
Virginia’s  leading  counties.  They  will 
continue  to  take  pride  in  being  hard¬ 
working,  loyal  and  responsible  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
bring  this  IQpth  anniversaiT  celebration 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  the  people  of  Bu¬ 
chanan  County  in  the  Congress. 


MINIMUM  HOURLY  ’WAGE  IN 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYMENT 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  wAs 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his /re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Recor/T) 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speake^here 
is  a  basic  need  for  legislation  i/(quiring 
the  Federal  Government  as  aryemployer 
to  conform  to  the  $1  miniinum  hourly 
rate  now  in  effect  in  priva^ industry. 

It  is  amazing  to  learn  tmat  there  are 
certain  Federal  GoveiT^ent  workers 
who  are  paid  less  tharyche  $1  minimum 
wage.  Because  of  tl^  low  wage  stand¬ 
ard,  many  employ^  in  Federal  laun¬ 
dries  have  not  I'^eived  wage  adjust¬ 
ments  for  4  and  ^ears. 

When  the  ^d  Congress  approved 
Public  Law  1^,  it  provided  that  many 
Federal  employees  working  in  laundries 
be  remove^rom  coverage  of  the  Classi¬ 
fication  which  fixes  the  salaries  of 
most  Mderal  white-collar  employees. 
Theseyworkers,  employed  for  the  most 
partyin  the  Veterans’  Administration 
any  Public  Health  Service,  were  trans- 
fe/i-ed  to  the  wage  board  system.  Un¬ 


Furthermo're,  Congress  has  heard  o^ 
more  than  one  occasion  statements 
high  officials  of  the  executive  branch^at 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  employer 
should  provide  benefits  for  its  eminoyees 
consistent  with  the  best  practic^ in  pri¬ 
vate  industry  and  should  adopt  the  role 
of  a  model  employer. 

In  view  of  the  failure  o^he  agencies 
involved  to  take  administrfttive  action  to 
eliminate  this  obvious  inequity,  the  only 
remaining  course  of  a^on  is  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  by  /fongress.  The  bill 
rectifying  this  situ^on  is  attached. 

It  provides  simply  that  all  Federal  and 
District  of  Colunibia  Government  agen¬ 
cies  shall  obs^e  the  hourly  minimum 
rate  fixed  byXhe  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  and  pi^ibits  any  agency  from  em¬ 
ploying  iryuviduals  whose  conditions  of 
employi^nt  would  be  deemed  “oppres- 
ive  chijd  labor”  as  defined  elsewhere  in 
the  ae 


EXECUTION  OF  HUNGARIAN 
PATRIOTS 


dtai'ing  the  past  several  years. 

Ih  February  1956,  I  am  informed,  the 
Seci^ary  of  Labor  was  asked  by  th^m- 
ploye^to  intervene  with  the  Army-Air 
Force  Bbard  to  secure  adoption  y  the  $1 
minimunAwage.  Although  thy^epart- 
ment  of  L^or  conferred  wityArmy-Air 
Force  offici^  about  the  inatter,  the 
Wage  Board  \ailed  to  q^ept  the  $1 
hourly  rate. 

The  Board  mdintaii^  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing-rate  princi^e/Tequires  it  to  pay 
the  median  rate  fo]^imilar  occupations 
in  private  laundri^  na  the  surrounding 
locality.  It  assmied  mat  where  indi¬ 
vidual  States  have  en^ted  minimum 
wage  legislation,  the  BoaM  will  accept 
that  figure  as  a  floor  in  the  laundries 
of  the  two  Knilitary  agencies.  \Since  few, 
if  any,  Staxes  have  the  $1  minimum  rate, 
this  deysion  does  not  alleviate  \he  sit- 
uatioiyof  Federal  laundry  workbi's  in 
any  y/ay. 

sted  below  are  a  few  typical  instanhes 
\vhere  Army  and  Air  Force  laundry  emN 
iloyees  are  receiving  less  than  the  $1' 
minimum  provided  in  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

Fort  Benning,  Columbus,  Ga. :  All  em¬ 
ployees  in  wage  board  grades  1  through 
5  receive  less  than  the  $1  rate.  Some 
employees  in  grades  6,  7,  8,  and  9  are  paid 
hourly  rates  below  the  figure  prescribed 
by  the  act. 

Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Montgomery, 
Ala. :  All  employees  in  wage  board  grades 
1  through  7  receive  less  than  the  $1  rate. 
Some  in  grades  8  and  9  are  paid  less 
than  $1. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex. :  All  employees  in  wage  board 
grades  1  through  5  receive  less  than  the 
$1  rate.  Some  workers  in  grades  6  and  7 
are  paid  less  than  $1  per  hour. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  the 
Federal  Government  as  an  employer 
should  refuse  to  accept  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  establishing  minimum  rates 
of  hourly  pay  for  workers  generally.  'The 
Army  and  Air  Force  are  the  only  Federal 
agencies  which  have  failed  to  see  the 
desirability  of  the  principle. 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  is  recognized, 
for  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  at  the  conclusion 
thereof  certain  newspaper  articles.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  House  for  the  passage  of 
the  Carnahan  resolution  regarding  the 
execution  of  certain  Hungarian  leaders.^ 
In  this  connection  I  intend  to  address' 
my  remarks  further. 

,  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the  last  few  days, 
the  announcement  has  come,  first  from 
Moscow  and  then  from  Budapest,  of  the 
secret  execution  of  several  leaders  of  the 
ill-fated  Hungai’ian  uprising  of  1956. 
Those  executed  were  former  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Imre  Nagy,  Gen.  Pal  Maleter,  mili- 
tai-y  hero  of  the  revolt,  and  two  journal¬ 
ists,  Miklos  Gimes,  and  Jozsef  Szilagyi. 
The  time  and  place  of  the  executions 
were  not  given  in  the  Communist  an¬ 
nouncements. 

This  is  a  shocking  and  tragic  piece  of 
lews.  What  makes  it  even  more  so  is 
fact  that  the  two  best-known  figures, 
N^y  and  Maleter,  were  treacherously 
arrested  by  the  Soviet  troops  after  the 
most  '^Mlemn  pledge  for  their  safety  had 
been  giVen  and  received. 

Let  niS,  recall  these  two  acts  of  be¬ 
trayal.  ■^hen  the  Hungarian  revolt  was 
crushed  by^oviet  military  might,  Imre 
Nagy  sought  sanctuary  in  the  Yugoslav 
Legation  in  Bm^apest,  exactly  as  Cardi¬ 
nal  Mindszenty  Sought  safety  in  our  Le¬ 
gation  and  wher^he  still  resides.  On 
November  22,  18  d^s  after  the  end  of 
the  uprising,  Russian  soldiers  seized  Nagy 
as  he  was  lea’Ving  his  sanctuary  with  a 
pledge  of  safe  conduct\irorn  both  the 
Communist  Hungarian  G^ernment  and 
the  Russian  military.  It  ik  small  won¬ 
der  today  that  Marshal  Tito  utters  angry 
charges  of  betrayal  against  D<ffh  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Budapest.  If  anytntog  was 
needed  to  let  Tito  know  how  pei^us  it 
is  to  put  faith  in  Communist  plages, 
this  example  should  be  enough. 

General  Maleter’s  betrayal  was  perhaps 
even  more  dastardly.  At  the  invitation 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  received  President'^  appropriation  request  to  cover  increased 
pay  costs.  Senate  passed  bills  to:  /Fix  price  siXport  on  extra-long  staple  cotton 
at  60  to  757o  of  parity.  Extend  Def/^se  Production^ct,  Extend  special  livestock 
loan  authority.  Reduce  allotment^ for  2d  crop  of  tobacco  grown  on  allotment  in  1 
^  '*r.  Allow  interchange  of  ins^ction  services  by  ex^utive  agencies.  Sen, 
i  /xmire  urged  a  self-help  dir^t  payments  plan  to  aid  dAiry  farmers,  (Con't  on  p,  5) 


HOUSE 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Received  from  the  President  a  proposed  indefinite  appropriation 
and  draft  of  propo^d  provisions  pertaining  to  increased  pXi  costs  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  /(H,  Doc,  409) ;  to  Appropriations  Commit tee.X^p,  10844 

The  Appropri^ions  Committee  reported  on  June  19,  without  ahvendment  H,  R. 
13066,  the  le^slative  branch  appropriation  bill  for  1959  (H,  R^t.  1940). 
p.  10845 


2.  FOREIGN  AID,  Received  the  conference  report  on  H,  R.  12181,  the  mutual  security 
authorization  bill  (H.  Rept.  1941).  The  conferees  agreed  to  an  authorization 
of  $3,031,400,000;  to  provide  that  the  U,  S.  contribution  to  the  U,  N.  technical 
assistance  and  related  programs  for  1959  may  not  exceed  40  percent  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  to  the  programs;  to  authorize  a  study,  under  the  direction 
of  the  President,  by  certain  Government  agencies  of  the  relation  of  the  program 
to  American  private  enterprise  and  the  American  economy,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendation  to  prevent  any  possible  adverse  effects,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  and  to  further  the  role  of  American  pri- 
.  vate  enterprise  in  promoting  our  foreign  policy;  and  to  authorize  the  use  of 
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Public  Law  480  currencies  to  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  scientific  and  technological  Information,  and  to  conduct  and  support 
scientific  cooperation  between  the  U,  S.  and  other  countries,  including  co¬ 
ordinated  research  against  disease.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  Public 
Law  480  funds  the  conference  report  states  that  "the  provision  does  not  in 
itself  make  funds  available  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States,  It  authorizes 
the  use  of  Public  Law  480  currencies  for  the  purposes  stated  but  leaves  to 
the  President  the  question  as  to  which  executive  agency  will  administer  the 
program."  pp.  10835-844 

Rep.  Moulder  spoke  in  opposition  to  extending  the  mutual  security  program, 
p.  10833 

Received  from  the  State  Department  a  letter  relative  to  the  establishment 
of  a  loan  not  to  exceed  $12  million  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  Greece, 
p,  10844 


tee  ordered  reported 
t  of  1916  relating  to 


3,  TRANSPORTATION.  Th^sMerchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Comm: 

H.  R,  12751,  to  extei^  the  provisions  of  the  Shipping 
dual  rate  contract  arrimgements.  p,  D580 

Several  Representati^s  urged  adoption  of  a  Sen^e  amendment  to  H,  R. 
12695,  the  excise-tax  ratk  extension  bill,  which >would  repeal  the  tax  on 
transportation,  pp.  10814\l0820,  10828,  10830/31 


4,  PROPERTY,  A  subcommittee  of  tfite  Government  CWerations  Committee  ordered  re¬ 
ported  H,  R,  12165,  to  extend  fi>r  2  years  t^  period  for  which  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  on  cer^in  real/property  transferred  by  RFC  to 
other  Government  agencies,  p,  D57< 


5.  CHEESE.  Rep.  Reuss  criticized  certain^urchase-sale  transactions  in  cheese 
and  butter  by  CCC  as  being  "lllegal/pap^  transactions,"  and  inserted  his 
letter  to  the  Secretary  and  othery^teri^  on  the  matter,  pp.  10833-35 


6,  ATOMIC  ENERGY,  Both  Houses  rec/tved  from  th^President  for  approval  an  in¬ 
ternational  agreement  between/the  U,  S,  and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
munity  for  mutual  cooperatiOT  in  the  peaceful  ^plication  of  atomic  energy 
(H.  Doc.  411).  pp.  IO8I378I4.  10747 


7.  WATERSHEDS.  Received  ai^  referred  to  the  Appropriati>ons  Committee  a  letter 
from  the  Agriculture  Committee  approving  works  of  impl^pvement  for  the 
Antelope  Creek  Watershed,  Nebr. ,  the  Bear,  Fall,  and  Copn  Creeks  Watersheds, 
Okla, ,  and  the  Au<^  Creek  Watershed,  Tex,  p.  10811 


8,  TAXATION,  Conf^ees  were  appointed  on  H,  R.  12695,  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates,  and  to  repeal  the 
taxes  on  transportation.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  JuneN^O,  p,  10813 


9,  ELECTRIFI^TION.  Received  from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  two  nhw  publica¬ 
tions,  /Electric  Power  Requirements  and  Supply  of  the  United  State^  by 
Regions,  Present  and  Future  to  and  "Hydroelectric  Plant  Const^ction 

Cost/and  Annual  Production  Expenses,  1953-56,"  p,  10845 


SENATE 


10., 


C 


)AIRY  PROGRAM,  Sen.  Proxmire  urged  support  for  a  direct  payment  self-help 
dairy  stabilization  program  such  as  that  Included  in  the  House  omnibus  farm 
bill,  and  criticized  the  present  dairy  situation.  He  inserted  statistics  on 
dairy  prices  and  testimony  presented  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  pp,  10784-6 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 


June  20,  1958. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


^Ir.  Morgan,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 
”  following 


CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  12181] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958”. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “This 
Act  is  divided  into  chapters  and  titles,  according  to  the  following  table  of 

“TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

“Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 
“Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance 
“Title  I — Defense  Support 
“Title  I I~Development  Loan  Fund 
“Title  III — Technical  Cooperation 
“Title  IV — Special  Assistance  and  Other  Programs 
“Chapter  III — Continoency  Fund 

“Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions” 

CHAPTER  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is  amended 
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hy  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$1 ,600,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1959”  and  “$1,605,000,000” ,  respectively. 

PROCUREMENT  PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  ««  amended,  which  relates  to  conditions  applicable 
to  military  assistance,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “,  including  coordinated  produc¬ 
tion  and  procurement  programs  participated  in  by  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  with 
respect  to  military  equipment  and  materials  to  be  utilized  for  the  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area”. 

POLICY  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Sec.  103.  Paragraph  {4)  of  subsection  (b)  ol  section  105  olthe  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance  to 
American  Republics,-  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentences  at 
the  end  thereof:  “The  President  annually  shall  review  such  findings 
and  shall  determine  whether  military  assistance  is  necessary.  Internal 
security  requirements  shall  not  normally  be  the  basis  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  programs  to  American  Republics.” 

CHAPTER  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  131  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1958”  and  “$750,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“1959”  and  “$810,000,000” ,  respectively. 

UTILIZATION  OF  FUNDS  IN  SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  202.  Paragraph  (Hi)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  142  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  amended,  which  relates  to  utilization 
of  funds  in  Special  Accounts,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “:  Provided,  That  if 
amounts  in  such  remainder  exceed  the  requirements  of  such  programs, 
the  recipient  nation  may  utilize  such,  excess  amounts  for  other  purposes 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  which  are  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States:  Provided  further,  That  such  utilization  of  such 
excess  amounts  in  all  Special  Accounts  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
$4,000,000”. 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  203.  Title  II  of  the  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  sec¬ 
tion  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  «« 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the  following: 

“(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  created  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  direction  and 
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supervision  of  the  President,  a  body  corporate  to  be  knovm  as  the  ‘Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund’  {hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ‘Fund’) 
which  shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name.  The  Fund  shall  have 
its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for 
purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  It  may 
establish  offices  in  such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate.” . 

{2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  all  preceding  “is  hereby”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “The  Fund”;  strike  out  “he”  in  the  first  sentence 
and  substitute  “it”;  strike  out  “and  {S)”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substi¬ 
tute  “(S)”;  insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
(4)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  activity 
and  the  financing  operation  or  transaction  involved”;  strike  out  “from”  in 
the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “by” ;  insert  after  the  third  sentence 
“The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
Jnot  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including  any  individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for  or  participating  with  the 
Fund  in  any  operation  or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any  obligation 
issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or  transaction,  engaged  in  by  the 
Fund.”;  and  strike  out  the  last  two  sentences  and  substitute  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  President’s  semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
operations  under  this  Act,  as  provided  for  in  section  534  of  this  Act,  shall 
include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  this  title.” . 

(b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to  fiscal  provisions,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  substitute  “Fund”  for  “President”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  strike  out  “against  the  Fund”  in  that  sentence;  change 
“authorized”  to  “made  available”  in  the  second  sentence;  and  insert 
“assets  of  the”  before  “Fund”  in  the  third  sentence. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substitute  the  following: 

“(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended.” . 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  powers  and  authorities,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Insert  “management,”  before  “powers”  in  the  heading  of  the 
section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute  the  following  new 
subsections: 

“(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ‘Board’)  consisting  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Afiairs,  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  Fund,  and  the  United  States  Executive  Director  on  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  Board 
shall  carry  out  its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  participated 
in  by  a  quorum;  and  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  not  afiect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for  organiza¬ 
tion  purposes  when  and  where  called  by  the  Chairman.  The  Board  may, 
in  addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary  or  appropriate  actions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  management  of  the  Fund,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal 
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bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  the 
authorities,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and  its  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  under  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations  in  connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or  regu¬ 
lar  places  of  business  for  purposes  of  business  of  the  Fund. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  who  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  a  year.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  whose  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a  year,  and  three  other 
officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  and 
whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year. 
Appointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director,  in  his  capacity  as  chief  executive  \ 
officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  Fund  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board.  During 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Managing  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing  Director,  the  Deputy  Managing 
Director  shall  act  as  Managing  Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Managing 
Director  is  also  absent  or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing 
Director  is  vacant,  such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate  shall 
act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  positions  otherwise  authorized  by  law.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (c): 

(i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence  preceding  enter  into”  and 
substitute  “The  Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  authorities  vested 
in  or  delegated  or  assigned  to. the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board,  may”; 

(ii)  Strike  out  “may  be  deemed”  in  the  first  clause  of  the  first  sentence 
and  substitute  “it  may  deem”; 

(Hi)  Strike  out  “under  this  title”  in  the  fourth  clause  of  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “of  the  Fund” ; 

(iv)  Strike  out  “the  Manager  of”  in  the  fifth  clause,  both  times  it 
appears  in  the  seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence ;t 

(v)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the  first  sentence,  following  “collec-^ 
tion;” ,  the  following:  “adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal  which  shall 
be  judicially  noticed;  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  its  officers,  attorneys,  agents  and  employees  and  pay  the  pre¬ 
miums  thereon;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  (provided  that  no 
attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  process,  mesne  or  final, 
shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any  officer  thereof,  including  the 
Board  or  any  member  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity  or  against  property 
or  funds  owned  or  held  by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his  official 
capacity);  exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent  or 
decedent's  estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  replace  such  vehicle  from  time  to  time  as  necessary;  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Government;” ; 

(vi)  Strike  out  all  following  “operation”  in  the  last  clause  of  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “,  or  in  carrying  out  any  function.” . 
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(mi)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence  after  the  first  sentence  of  the 
subsection:  “Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its 
operations  from  the  application  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  or  of  section  367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (6  U.  S.  C. 
316),  or  to  authorize  the  Fund  to  borrow  any  funds  from  any  source  with¬ 
out  the  express  legislative  permission  of  the  Congress.” . 

(4)  Insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective  appropriation  or 
fund  used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay  or  compensation,  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a) 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  2254a), 
except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the  total  basic 
salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Fund  covered 
by  that  Act,  the  per  centum  rate  determined  annually  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  over  the  employee  deduction  rate  specified  in 
fsaid  section  4  (®)-  The  Fund  shall  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly 
from  such  appropriation  or  fund,  to  the  employees’  compensation  fund, 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of 
benefits  and  other  payments  made  from  such  fund  on  account  of  injuries 
and  deaths  of  its  employees  which  may  hereafter  occur.  The  Fund  shall 
also  pay  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  administration  of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees,  as 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

“(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  be  transferred  as  of 
such  date  to  the  body  corporate  created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act. 
In  addition,  records,  personnel,  and  propeHy  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Alanaginy  Diicctor 
and  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
or  as  determined  by  the  President,  be  transferred  to  the  Fund.  Obligations 
and  liabilities  incurred  against,  and  rights  established  or  acquired  for 
the  benefit  of  or  with  respect  to,  the  Development  Loam  Fund  during 
the  period  between  August  14,  1957,  and  the  date  of  enactmeiit  of  the 
Alutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are  hereby  transferred  to,  arid,  accepted 
and  assumed  by,  the  body  corporate  created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this 
)Act.  A  person  serving  as  Manager  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Alutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  that  Act,  require  reappointment  in  order  to 
serve  in  the  office  of  Alanaging  Director  provided  for  in  section  205  (b) 
of  this  Act.”. 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  204.  Title  III  of  the  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Alutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike  out 
“$151 ,900,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$150,000,000  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959”. 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  multilateral  technical  cooq^era- 
tion,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “and  related  proorams”  after  “cooperation”  in  the 
heading  of  the  section;  insert  “and  this  Act”  after  “title”  in  the  first 
sentence;  and  insert  “and  related”  after  “cooperation”  in  the  first  sentence. 
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(2)  In  subsection  (a) ,  which  relates  to  contributions  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Expanded  Program  oj  Technical  Assistance,  strike  out  “$15,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958”  and  substitute  “$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959”;  insert  “and  such  related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established” 
after  “Assistance” ;  and  in  the  proviso  change  “to  this  program”  to  “for 
such  purpose”  and  after  the  word  “contributed”  the  first  time  it  appears, 
strike  the  remainder  of  the  subsection  and  insert  “for  such  purpose  and 
for  succeeding  calendar  years  not  to  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  for  such  purpose  for  each  such  year.” 

{3)  In  subsection  (b),  which  relates  to  contributions  to  the  technical 
cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  strike  out 
“1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  205.  Title  IV  of  the  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Alutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  A 
amended,  which  relates  to  special  assistance  and  other  programs,  is^ 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  400,  which  relates  to  special  assistance, 
strike  out  “1958”  and  “$250,000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$202,500,000” ,  respectively ;  and  strike  out 
all  following  “stability”  in  the  first  sentence  and  all  of  the  last  sentence 
and  insert  a  period. 

(b)  In  section  403,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of  funds,  strike  out 
“1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “1959” . 

(c)  Repeal  sections  403  and  404,  which  relate,  respectively,  to  special 
assistance  in  joint  control  areas  and  responsibilities  in  Germany,  and 
substitute  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — The  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed 
$8,200,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  400  (a)  of 
this  Act  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out  this  section, 
the  President  may  also  use  currency  which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited 
in  the  GARIOA  {Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special 
Account,  including  that  part  of -the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter  A 
deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the\ 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  {or  any  supple¬ 
mentary  or  succeeding  agreement)  which,  upon  approval  by  the  President, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA  Special  Account  under  the  terms  of 
article  V  of  that  agreement.  The  President  may  use  the  funds  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  which  he  determines 
must  be  disregarded.” . 

{d)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants,  refugees,  and 
escapees ,  as  follows : 

{!)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  all  following  “fiscal  year”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “1959  not  to  exceed  $1 ,200,000  for  contributions  to  the  program 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance  to 
refugees  under  his  mandate.” . 

{2)  In  subsection  {d),  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$5,500,000”  and 
substitute  “1959”  and  “$8,600,000” ,  respectively. 

{e)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  children’s  welfare,  strike  out  “1958” 
and  substitute  “1959”. 
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if)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  rejugees  in  the  Near 
East,  amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  ijear  1959  not 
to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  he  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  M  or/:s  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East:  Provided,  7  hat  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
fifteen  per  centum  shall  be  available  only  for  repatriation  or  resettlement 
of  such  refugees.” 

ig)  In  section  409  (c),  which  relates  to  ocean  freight  charges,  strike  out 
“1958”  and  “$2,200,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$2,100,000”, 
respectively. 

{h)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  expenses,  strike  out 
“1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(i)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to  administrative  and  other 
expenses,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$32,750,000”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “1959”  and  “ $33 ,000 ,000” ,  respectively;  and  insert  “and  title  II 
of  chapter  II”  immediately  before  the  close  of  the  first  parentheses; 

{2)  In  subsection  (c),  insert  “functions  of  the  Department  under  this 
Act  or  for”  before  “normal”. 

(j)  Amend  section  413,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  private  participation,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  413  (b)  (4),  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  free 
enterprise  and  private  participation,  strike  out  “the  agency  primarily” 
and  substitute  “an  agency”;  insert  immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (E)  the  following  proviso:  “:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced,  fees  to  be 
paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be 
similarly  reduced”;  and  insert  after  “Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration”  both  times  it  appears  in  subparagraph  {F) 
“or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may  designate”. 

{2)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  President 
shall  deem  appropriate,  in  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
with  private  enterprise  concerned  with  international  trade,  foreign  invest¬ 
ment,  and  business  operations  in  foreign  countries,  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  the  ways  and  means  in  which  the  role  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
national  economy  can  be  more  efiectively  utilized  and  protected  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  so  as  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  to  stabilize  and  to  expand  its  economy  and  to  prevent 
adverse  efifects,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus. 
Such  study  shall  include  specific  recommendations  for  such  legislative 
and  administrative  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  expand  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  in  advancing  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States.” 

(k)  At  the  end  of  section  414  which  relates  to  munitions  control, 
add  the  following:  “Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  return  to  the 
United  States  for  sale  in  the  United  States  {other  than  for  the  Armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies)  of  any  military  firearms  or 
ammunition  of  United  States  manufacture  furnished  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  by  the  United  States  under  this  Act  or  any  other  foreign  assistance 
program  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  improved 
in  condition  in  a  foreign  country.  This  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to 
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similar  firearms  that  have  been  so  substantially  transformed  as  to  become, 
in  efiect,  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.” 

(Z)  In  section  419  (a),  which  relates  to  atoms  for  peace,  strike  out 
“1958”  and  “$7,000,000”  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “1959” 
and  “$5,500,000”,  respectively. 

(m)  In  section  420,  which  relates  to  malaria  eradication,  insert  after 
the  word  “authorized”  in  the  second  sentence  “to  use  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  {other  than  chapter  I  and  title  II  of  chapter  II)”;  insert 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the  f  Mowing 
proviso:  “:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  afect  the  authority  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  make  loans  for  such  purpose,  so  long  as  such 
loans  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chapter  II”; 
and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

CHAPTER  III— CONTINGENCY  FUND 
president’s  special  authority  and  contingency  fund  ^ 

Sec.  SOI.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  us  amended, 
redesignated  by  paragraph  {12)  {B)  of  section  501  of  this  Act  as  section 
451  of  chapter  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  the  President’s  special  authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

{a)  Insert  “and  contingency  fund”  after  “authority”  in  the 
heading  of  this  section. 

(b)  Subsection  {a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

{!)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  “for  use”  after  “made  available”;  strike 
out  “such  use  by  section  400  {a)  of  this  Act”  and  substitute  “use  under 
this  subsection  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section”;  strike  out  “pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in”  and  substitute  “for  use  under” ;  and  _ 

{2)  In  the  second  and  last  sentence  strike  out  “section”  both  times  it 
appears  and  substitute  “subsection” . 

(c)  Redesignate  subsection  {b)  as  subsection  (c),  and  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection  {b) : 

'“{b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed  $155,000,000  for  assistance  authorized 
by  this  Act,  other  than  by  title  II  of  chapter  II,  in  accordance  unth  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance.^ 
$100,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  {a)  of  this  section.” 

{d)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c),  insert  “subsection  {a)  of” 
after  “under”. 

CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO¬ 
VISIONS 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  {16)  of  section  501  of 
this  Act  as  chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  ««  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  and  administrative  provisions,  is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

{a)  Section  502,  which  relates  to  use  of  foreign  currencies  by  committees 
of  the  Congress,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso  in  subsection  (6) 
amd  inserting  the  following:  “:  Provided,  That  each  member  or  employee 
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of  any  such  committee  shall  make,  to  the  chairman  of  such  committee  in 
accordance  xmth  regulations  'prescribed  by  such  committee,  an  itemized 
report  shovnng  the  amounts  and  dollar  equivalent  values  of  each  such 
foreign  currency  expended,  together  with  the  purposes  of  the  expenditure, 
incl'uding  lodging,  meals,  transportation,  and  other  purposes.  Within 
the  first  sixty  days  that  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year,  the 
chairman  of  each  such  committee  shall  consolidate  the  reports  of  each 
member  and.  employee  of  the  committee  and  forward  said  consolidated 
report,  showing  the  total  itemized  expenditures  of  the  committee  and 
each  subcommittee  thereof  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(if  the  committee  be  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  a  joint 
committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  be  a  Senate 
committee  or  a  joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate).  Each  such  report  submitted  by  each  committee  shall 
be  published  in  the  Congressional  Record  'within  ten  legislative  days 
after  recei'pt  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.”. 

(b)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping  on  United  States  vessels,  is 
amended  by  adding  the,  fiollotving  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  “Sales 
of  fresh  fruit  and  the  products  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  (Public  Resolution  17, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended).” . 

(c)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  purchase  of  commodities,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “title  II  or”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  sections  immediately  after  section  515: 

“Sec.  516.  Prohibition  Against  Debt  Retirement. — None  of 

the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall 
be  used  to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any 
debt  of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government 
by  any  other  foreign  government;  nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  be  expended 
for  any  purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  withdraum  by  any  recipient 
country  to  make  payment  on  such  debts:  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  that 
funds  have  been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  government  in  order  to  make 
a  deposit  of  counterpart  and  such  deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the  formula  prescribed  by 
section  143  (b)  of  this  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such  country 
for  any  agreed  purpose  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  51 7.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates. — After  June 
SO,  1958,  no  agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  $100,000  under  section  1311  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  shall  be  made  for  any  assistance 
authorized  under  title  I  or  III  (except  section  306)  of  chapter  II,  or 
section  400  (a) — 

“(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive  technical  or 
financial  planning,  until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  providing  such  assistance,  have 
been  completed;  and 

“(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative  action  within 
the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  reasonably 

H.  Kept  1941,  85-2 - 2 
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he  anticipated  to  he  completed  within  one  year  from  the  date  the 
agreement  or  grant  is  made. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans." 

(e)  Amend  section  627,  which  relates  to  the  employment  of  personnel, 
hy  adding  the  following  new  subsection,  such  amendment  to  take  effect 
nine  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

“{e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  712,  or  any  other  law  containing  similar  authority,  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  performing  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
not  accept  from  any  foreign  nation  any  compensation  or  other  benefits. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  hy  the  President  with  such  nations  for  reim¬ 
bursement  to  the  United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing 
such  functions  f’ 

if)  Section  537 ,  which  relates  to  provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  is  amended 
as  follows:  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  strike  out  ‘for  the  fiscal  year  1958”; 
in  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000”  and  substitute 
“Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  406  (a)  of  Public  Law  86-241, 
not  to  exceed  $26,000,000”,  and  add  the  following  new  clause  before  the 
period:  “,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,760,000  of  funds  made  available  for 
assistance  in  other  countries  under  this  Act  may  be  used  {in  addition 
to  funds  available  for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)  for 
construction  or  acquisition  of  such  facilities  for  such  purposes  elsewhere” ; 
and  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  During  the  annual  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  requests  for 
authorizations  and  appropriations  under  this  Act,  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  method  by  which  the  proposed  programs  for  each  country  have 
been  arrived  at  shall  be  submitted,  including  all  significant  factors  con¬ 
sidered  in  arriving  at  such  proposed  programs.” 

(g)  Amend  section  643  (d),  which  relates  to  saving  provisions,  by 
striking  out  “Act  of  1966  or  the  Mudual  Security  Act  of  1957”  and 
substituting  “Act  of  1956,  1957,  or  1968”  in  the  first  sentence  and  by 
inserting  the  following  new  sentence  after  the  second  sentence:  “Until 
June  30,  1958,  funds  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  so  used  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.”. 

(h)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to  amendments  to  other  laws,  by 
striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  {which  deletions  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  subsections  to  Acts  other  than 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  amended). 

{i)  Amend  section  645,  which  relates  to  definitions,  as  follows: 

{!)  In  subsection  {j),  insert  “the  Development  Loan  Fund  and”  after 
“refer  to”  and  strike  out  “title  II,” . 

{2)  In  subsection  {k),  insert  “the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and  strike  out  “title  II,” . 

CHAPTER  V^REORGANIZATION  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1954;  AAIENDMENTS;  AND  WESTERN  HEMI¬ 
SPHERE  COOPERATION 

Reorganization  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964 

Sec.  601.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 
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(I )  Strike  out  the  hewing  oj  title  I  and  oj  chapter  I  of  such  title,  and 
immediately  before  section  101,  insert  the  following: 

“CHAPTER  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE” 

{2)  Immediately  above  section  131,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

“CHAPTER  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
“  Title  I — Defense  Suppoet” 

(3)  In  section  131  (a),  strike  out  “chapter  1  of  this  title”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(4)  In  section  131  {d),  immediately  after  “title” ,  insert  “or  chapter  I” . 

(j)  Immediately  above  section  141,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

{6)  In  section  I4I,  immediately  after  “title”  both  times  it  appears 
insert  “or  chapter  I” . 

(7)  (yl)  In  section  142  (a),  strike  out  “chapter  1  of  this  title”  each 
plaee  it  appears  and  insert  “chapter  I”. 

(B)  In  such  section  142  {a),  strike  out  “under  this  title”  and  “purposes 
of  this  title”  each  place  they  appear  and  insert  “under  chapter  I  or  under 
this  title”,  and  “purposes  of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title”,  respectively. 

{8)  Section  142  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I 
of  this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  title”. 

(9)  Section  144  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “under  this 
title”  the  following:  “or  chapter  I”. 

(10)  Section  202  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401  (a)”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “451  (a)”. 

(II)  Amend  the  heading  of  title  IV  to  read  as  follows: 

“  Title  IV — Special  Assistance  and  Other  Programs” . 

% 

(12)  (^)  Immediately  after  section  420,  insert  the  following  new 
chapter  heading: 

“CHAPTER  III— CONTINGENCY  FUND” 

(B)  Section  4OI  is  redesignated  as  section  451  of  chapter  III. 

(13)  Section  405  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “451” . 

(14)  Section  4IO  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I” . 

(15)  Section  4II  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(16)  Immediately  above  section  501,  strike  out  the  heading  of  title  V 
and  of  chapter  1  of  that  title  and  insert  the  following: 

“CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO¬ 
VISIONS” 

(17)  Section  503  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(18)  (A)  Section  504  (<0  is  amended  by  striking  out  “titles  II,  III, 
arid  IV,  and  chapter  3  of  title  I,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter 

II”. 
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'{B)  Section  60 4  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  /” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

{19)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  610  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  I  of  chapter 
11”. 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  610  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“title  II  or  chapter  8  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  I  or  II 
of  chapter  II” . 

{20)  Section  611  {a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I  or  title  I  of  chapter  II” . 

{21)  Section  611  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

{22)  Section  613  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “461”. 

{23)  Immediately  above  section  621,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

{24)  In  section  621  {b),  insert  “of  chapter  II”  immediately  after 
“title  III”. 

{26)  In  section  621  (c),  strike  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “title  I  of  chapter  II”. 

{26)  Sections  622  (c)  and  622  {d)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

{27)  Section  623  (c)  {2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of 
title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

{28)  Section  624  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

{29)  The  portion  of  section  637  {a)  which  precedes  paragraph  {!)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“chapter  I”. 

{30)  Immediately  above  section  641 ,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

{81)  Section  646  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

{32)  Section  646  {h)  is  amended,  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I” 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

{33)  Sections  646  {f)  and  646  {k)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  3  of”,  and  by  inserting  “of  chapter  II  or  under  chapter  III” 
immediately  after  “title  TV”. 

{84)  Section  649  is  amended  by  inserting  “of  chapter  II”  immediately 
after  “title  III”. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  602.  {a)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended  {42  U.  S.  C.  1661), 
is  further  amended  as  follows: 

{!)  In  subsection  {a)  of  the  first  section,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph  after  subparagraph  {4) : 

“{6)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  by  the  United  States 
or  any  executive  department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency 
thereof  {including  any  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States),  or  any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with  respect 
to  such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  {other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof),  and  not 
otherwise  within  the  coverage  of  this  section,  and  every  such  contract 
shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that  the  contractor  {and  sub¬ 
contractor  or  subordinate  contractor  with  respect  to  such  contract) 
{A)  shall,  before  commencing  performance  of  such  contract,  provide 
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for  securing  to  or  on  behalf  o  f  employees  engaged  in  work  under  siich 
contract  the  payment  of  compensation  and  other  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and  effect 
during  the  term  of  such  contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract, 
or  while  employees  are  engaged  in  work  performed  thereunder,  the 
said  security  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation  and  benefits, 
but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
employee  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is  engaged  exclu¬ 
sively  in  furnishing  materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract;”. 

(2)  In  subseciion  (e)  of  such  section,  strike  “(3)  or  (/f)”  in  the  last 
sentence  and  substitute  therefor  “(3),  (4),  or  (6)”. 

(3)  In  subseciion  (f)  of  such  section,  insert  “or  in  any  work  under 
subparagraph  (5)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section”  between  “this  section” 
and  “shall  not  apply” . 

(6)  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  38,  1935,  as  amended  {49 
Stat.  425),  strike  out  “$30,000”  and  insert  “$33,000”,  and  strike  out 
“$15,000”  the  first  time  it  appears  and  insert  “$18,000”. 

(c)  In  section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  {31  U.  S.  C.  846),  insert  “Development  Loan  Fund;”  before 
“Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs”. 

{d)  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  11,  1956  {70  Stat.  523),  strike  out 
all  beginning  with  “An”  down  through  “Conference  and”  and  substitute 
“There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  for  the  annual  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Conference ,  such  sum  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  Group  and  approved  by  such 
Conference,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  for  any  year  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  annual  contributions  made  for  that  year  by  all 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  such  Conference,  and” . 

{e)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  30, 1946  {22  U.  S.  C.  287 q)  is  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  sentences  at  the  end  thereof:  “The  National 
Commission  is  further  authorized  to  receive  and  accept  services  and  gifts 
or  bequests  of  money  or  materials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educational, 
scientific,  or  cultured  purposes  of  the  National  Commission  as  set  forth 
in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  Any  money  so 
received  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  subject  to 
disbursement  through  the  disbursement  facilities  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  as  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and  shall  remain 
available  for  expenditure  by  grant  or  otherwise  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may  be  accepted  or  disbursed  if  the  terms 
thereof  are  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  National  Commission 
as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  In  no 
event  shall  the  National  Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests  in  excess  of 
$200,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year.  Gifts  or  bequests  provided 
for  herein  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes, 
be  deemed  to  be  a  gift  to  or  for  the  United  States.  The  National  Com¬ 
mission  and  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Congress  annual  reports 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  bequests  received  and  disbursed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section.” 

(J)  The  portion  off  subsection  {a)  of  section  2  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
June  30,  1948,  as  amended.  {22  U.  S.  C.  272a  {a)),  which  precedes 
“,  as  apportioned”  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “{a)  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the 
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exj)enses  oj  the  Organization,  hut  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  oj  such 
expenses”. 

(g)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act,  as  amended 
{4-2  U.  S.  C.  1701),  is  further  amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub¬ 
paragraph  after  subparagraph  {S):  '‘or  {Jf)  to  any  person  who  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended, 
if  no  compensation  is  payable  with  respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under 
such  Act,  or  to  any  person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his  personal 
services  outside  the  United  States  approved  and  financed  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  amended  {other  than 
title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof):  Provided,  That  in  cases  where  the  United 
States  is  nut  a  formal  party  to  contracts  approved  and  financed  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  cbs  amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
may,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the  application  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  any  such  contracts,  subcon¬ 
tracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  work  location  under  such  contracts,  sub¬ 
contracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  or  classification  of  employees.” 

{h)  Section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  “in  the  Department”  wherever  they 
appear  therein  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tences:  “Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  resigned  from  the  Service,  or 
retired  in  accordance  with  section  636  of  this  Act  on  or  after  November 
14,  1957,  but  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  an  immediate  appointment  to  such  a  position,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  assigned  to  such  other  position  under  authority 
of  this  section  as  amended.  Appropriate  adjustment  at  the  election  of 
the  oficer  may  be  made  with  respect  to  special  contributions  deposited 
immediately  prior  to  resignation  or  retirement  by  any  such  officer  under 
title  VIII  of  this  Act  on  salaries  in  excess  of  $13,500.”. 

(i)  Section  1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

“{h)  {!)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  an  amount 
to  restore  in  whole  or  in  part  any  realized  impairment  to  the  capital 
used  in  carrying  on  the  authority  to  make  informational  media  guaran¬ 
ties,  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  through  the  end  of  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year. 

“{2)  Such  impairment  shall  consist  of  the  amount  by  which  the  losses 
incurred  and  interest  accrued  on  notes  exceed  the  revenue  earned  and  any 
previous  appropriations  made  for  the  restoration  of  impairment.  Losses 
shall  include  the  dollar  losses  on  foreign  currencies  sold,  and  the  dollar 
cost  of  foreign  currencies  which  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  has  determined  to  be  unavailable  for,  or 
in  excess  of,  requirements  of  the  United  States,  or  (6)  have  been  transferred 
to  other  accounts  without  reimbursement  to  the  special  account. 

“{3)  Dollars  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  interest  and  in  satisfaction  of  notes  issued  or  assumed 
hereunder,  and  to  the  extent  of  such  application  to  the  principal  of  the 
notes,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  will  bear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  market 
yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  having 
maturities  comparable  to  the  guaranties.  The  currencies  determined  to  be 
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unavailable  for,  or  in  excess  of,  requirements  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  above  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
held  until  disposed  of,  and  any  dollar  proceeds  realized  from  such  dis¬ 
position  shall  be  deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts.”. 

(j)  The  Act  of  May  26,  1949,  as  amended  (5  Lf.  S.  C.  151a-151c), 
relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  State,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  section,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  “two”. 

(2)  In  section  2,  designate  the  present  language  as  “{a)”  and  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  State  the  Office 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  which  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affiairs  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,000  per  year  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  President 
may  initially  fill  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affiairs  by  appointing,  without  further  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
the  offiicer  who,  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  held  the 
position  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affiairs.  Any 
provision  of  law  vesting  authority  in  the  ^Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs'  or  any  other  reference  with  respect  thereto,  is  hereby 
amended  to  vest  such  authority  in  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs.” 

(k)  Section  712  (b)  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows,  such  amendment  to  take  effect  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

“(b)  Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned,  a  member  detailed  under  this  section  may  accept 
any  office  from  the  country  to  which  he  is  detailed.  He  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  if  serving  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President, 
with  countries  to  which  such  members  are  detailed  to  perform  functions 
under  this  section,  for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  or  other  sharing 
of  the  cost  of  performing  such  functions .” 

(l)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (j)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

“(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  information  and  to  conduct  and  support 
scientific  activities  overseas  including  programs  and  projects  of 
scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
such  as  coordinated  research  against  diseases  common  to  all  of  man¬ 
kind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe.” 

(m)  The  Act  of  June  14, 1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  290)  authoriz¬ 
ing  participation  in  the  World  Health  Organization,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  6: 

“Sec.  6.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  that  the 
diseases  of  mankind,  because  of  their  widespread  prevalence,  debilitating 
effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent  to  the 
efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities,  and  to  improve  their  living  conditions,  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual  efforts 
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among  the  nations  jor  research  against  diseases  such  as  heart  disease 
and  cancer.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Congress  invites  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  initiate  studies  looking  toward  the  strengthening 
of  research  and  related  programs  against  these  and  other  diseases  common 
to  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe.” 

COOPERATION  IN  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Sec.  SOS.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  view  of  the  friendly 
relationships  and  mutual  interests  which  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  President  should, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  195 f,  as  amended, 
and  other  applicable  legislation,  seek  to  strengthen  cooperation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  the  maximum  extent  by  encouraging  joint  programs 
of  technical  and  economic  development. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Theodore  Francis  Green, 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  J.  Sparkman, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
William  F.  Knowland, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

4 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amenflinent  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  bj"  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report; 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  conference 
has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary  conform¬ 
ing  changes,  the  differences  are  noted  below; 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  upon  an  authorization  of 
$3,031,400,000,  a  reduction  of  $266,500,000  from  the  executive  branch 
authorization  request. 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $2,958,900,000. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $3,103,900,000 
exclusive  of  the  limitation  of  $2.4  billion  on  military  assistance  and 
defense  support  contained  in  section  13  of  the  amendment.  WTien  the 
ceiling  in  section  13  of  the  Senate  amendment  was  applied,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  2  Houses  was  $110  million.  On  the  basis  of  the 
individual  authorizations  and  without  regard  to  this  ceiling,  the 
difference  between  the  2  Houses  was  $145  million. 

The  amount  authorized  by  the  committee  of  conference  for  military 
assistance  was  $1,605  million  and  $810  million  for  defense  support. 
The  sum  of  these  two  authorizations  equaled  the  sum  as  they  passed 
the  House,  although  military  assistance  was  reduced  $35  million  and 
defense  support  was  increased  $35  million.  The  Senate  also  receded 
from  section  13  of  its  amendment  which  placed  an  overall  ceiling  of 
$2.4  billion  on  the  total  authorization  for  military  assistance  and  de¬ 
fense  support  and  also  authorized  a  Presidential  transfer  of  not  more 
than  $235  million  between  these  2  items. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  $202.5  million  for  special 
assistance,  a  reduction  of  $9.5  million  from  the  Senate  figure.  The 
Senate  approved  amount  for  the  contingency  fund  was  reduced  from 
$200  million  to  $155  million.  The  Senate  accepted  the  House  figure  of 
$33  million  for  ICA  administrative  expanses.  The  net  result  of  these 
adjustments  was  to  divide  equally  the  difference  of  $145  million  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Houses.  Thus  the  Senate  figure  was  reduced  by  $72.5 
million  and  the  House  figm'e  increased  by  an  identical  amount. 
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Mutual  security  program  for  fiscal  year  1959 


[In  thousands] 


Adminis¬ 
tration  au¬ 
thorization 
request 

House 

amounts 

Senate 

amend¬ 

ment 

Difference 
between 
House  and 
Senate 

Committee 
of  con¬ 
ference 

Sec.  103  (a).  Military  assistance _ 

Sec.  131  (b).  Defense  support _ 

$1, 800, 000 
835, 000 

1  $1,640, 000 
776,000 

$1, 600, 000 
835,000 

-$40,000 
-f 60, 000 

$1, 605, 000 
810,000 

Sec.  304.  Bilateral  technical  cooperation... 
Sec.  306  (a).  United  Nations  technical  as¬ 
sistance  programs . . . . . 

Sec.  306  (b).  OAS  technical  cooperation _ 

Sec.  400  (a).  Special  assistance _ 

Sec.  451  (b).>  Contingency  fund _ 

Sec.  405  (a).  Intergovernmental  Commit- 

142, 000 

20,000 
1,500 
212, 000 
200, 000 

150,000 

20, 000 
1,600 
185,000 
100,000 

150,000 

20, 000 
1,600 
212, 000 
200,000 

-[-27, 000 
-[-100,000 

150,000 

20,000 

1,500 

202,500 

166,000 

Sec.  405  (c).  U.  N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees _ 

1,200 

8,600 

11,000 

25,000 

1,200 

8,600 

11,000 

26,000 

1,200 

8,600 

11,000 

25,000 

1,200 

8,600 

11,000 

25,000 

Sec.  405  (d).  Escapees.. _ ... 

Sec.  406.  li.  N.  children’s  Fimd _ 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  refugees _ 

Sec.  409  (c).  Ocean  freight _ _ _ 

2,100 
1,000 
33, 000 

2,100 

1,000 

33,000 

2,100 
1, 000 
31,000 

2,100 

1,000 

33,000 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  expenses _ 

Sec.  411  (b).  ICA  administrative  expenses. 

-2,000 

Sec.  419  (a).  Atoms  for  Peace _ _ 

Total . - . . 

5,500 

6,500 

6,500 

6,500 

3, 297, 900 

2, 958,  900 

3, 103, 900 

-H45,000 

3, 031, 400 

1  Although  the  Senate  amendment  included  $1.6  billion  for  military  assistance  and  $835  million  for  defense 
support,  a  total  of  $2,435  million,  section  13  of  the  amendment  limited  the  total  authorization  of  these  2 
items  to  $2.4  billion.  This  section  also  authorized  the  Presidential  transfer  of  $235  million  between  military 
assistance  and  defense  support  in  order  to  allow  the  President  to  apportion  the  reduction  set  by  the  ceiling. 

>  Formerly  sec.  401  (b). 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ACT  (SEC.  601) 

The  House  bill  changed  the  title  headings  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  in  order  to  place  military  assistance  in  a  separate  chapter  and 
defense  support  under  the  economic  chapter.  These  changes  were 
intended  to  make  clear  that  defense  support  although  necessary  for 
military  needs  was  nevertheless  economic  assistance.  Special  assist¬ 
ance  and  the  contingency  fund  were  put  into  a  new  chapter  because 
it  was  believed  that  each  could  include  both  military  and  economic 
assistance.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  similar  provision.  M 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  reorganization  of  " 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  with  an  amendment.  The  amended  version 
removes  special  assistance  from  the  same  chapter  as  the  contingency 
fund  and  puts  the  former  into  the  chapter  headed  “Economic  Assist¬ 
ance.”  This  latter  change  conforms  to  the  executive  branch  definition 
that  special  assistance  is  now  regarded  as  economic  assistance  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  pohtical,  economic,  or  other  objectives  in  countries 
where  no  assistance  is  provided  in  support  of  significant  military 
forces,  or  in  situations  where  the  assistance  cannot  be  appropriately 
rendered  as  technical  assistance  or  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
The  contingency  fund,  unlike  special  assistance,  may  be  used  for  both 
military  and  nonmilitary  assistance. 


AID  TO  INDIA 


The  Senate  amendment  added  subsection  (d)  to  section  2  of  the 
Mutual  Secm-ity  Act,  stating  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  join  with  other  nations  in  provid- 
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ing  support  to  assist  India  to  complete  its  current  program  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this  subject. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  House  conferees  that  since  the  concepts  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  India  amendment  were  expressed  in  various  sections 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  specific  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  particular  country  in  relation  to  policies  already  expressed 
in  law  in  general  terms. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA  (SEC.  103) 

The  Senate  version  contained  an  amendment  to  section  105  (b)  (4) 
requiring  the  President  to  review  findings  made  under  that  section 
annually  and  to  make  a  determination  each  year  as  to  whether  military 
assistance  is  necessary.  Furthermore,  it  laid  down  the  policy  that 
internal  security  requirements  should  not  normally  be  the  basis  for 
military  assistance  in  Latin  America. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  amendment. 

Under  the  existing  section  105  (b)  (4)  military  assistance  may  be 
furnished  to  Latin  American  nations  only  in  accordance  with  defense 
plans  found  by  the  President  to  require  those  nations  to  participate 
in  missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Hemisphere. 

Since  the  amendment  is  in  conformity  with  existing  section  105 
(b)  (4)  and  reflects  the  policy  expressed  in  that  section,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  the  retention  of  the  Senate  language. 
In  their  opinion  the  amendment  does  not  represent  a  change  in  policy 
except  with  respect  to  requiring  an  annual  review  by  the  President. 
Recent  events  tend  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  a  restatement  of  the 
United  States  policy  that  military  assistance  to  Latin  America  shall 
be  furnished  for  internal  security  requirements  only  under  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances. 

USB  OF  SURPLUS  COUNTERPART  FUNDS  (SEC.  202) 

The  Senate  version  added  two  provisos  to  section  142  (b)  (iii).  The 
first  proviso  permitted  a  recipient  nation  to  utilize  those  counterpart 
funds  which  are  excess  to  United  States  requirements  and  exceed  the 
requirements  for  purposes  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  would  be  available  for  other  purposes.  Such 
uses  would  have  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  and  be  consistent 
with  United  States  foreign  policy.  The  second  proviso  required  that 
any  proposed  utilization  of  such  excess  amounts  should  be  reported  to 
the  4  appropriate  congressional  committees,  and  that  such  utilization 
should  not  be  effective  until  60  days  after  such  reporting. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  proposed  specifically  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Austrian  Government  to  make  a  loan  to  the  Austrian 
Hilfsfond  for  use  in  compensating  former  Austrian  nationals  who  were 
persecuted  under  the  Nazi  regime  and  are  now  residing  outside 
Austria.  The  executive  branch  had  previously  determined  that  such 
use  of  Austrian  counterpart  was  not  permitted.  Present  law  au¬ 
thorizes  the  use  of  counterpart  (aside  from  that  counterpart  ear¬ 
marked  for  United  States  requirements)  only  to  carry  out  purposes 
for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  would 
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themselves  be  available.  Since  compensation  to  victims  of  Nazi 
persecution  was  not  a  purpose  for  wbicb  new  funds  authorized  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  would  be  available,  additional  legislation 
was  regarded  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of  Austrian  counterpart 
for  this  purpose. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recognized  the  desirability 
of  the  proposed  use  of  excess  counterpart  funds  for  this  purpose. 
They  regarded  the  granting  of  siich  broad  authority  over  the  use  of 
excess  counterpart  as  contained  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  be  un¬ 
desirable.  They  therefore  accepted  compromise  language  limiting 
the  utilization  of  excess  counterpart  to  the  equivalent  of  $4  million, 
the  amount  estimated  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out  the  program 
for  Austria.  Proposals  for  further  utilization  of  excess  counterpart 
will  require  approval  by  the  Congress. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  House  bill  contained  an  amendment  to  section  143  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  prohibiting  the  furnishing  of 
any  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  after  90  days  unless  the  President  had 
determined  that  (1)  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  fundamental 
policies  on  which  aid  to  Yugoslavia  is  based;  (2)  Yugoslavia  is  not 
participating  in  policies  or  programs  for  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  world;  and  (3)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  national  security  to  continue 
aid.  The  President  would  have  been  required  to  keep  Congress 
continually  informed  of  determinations  under  this  section  and  of 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  The  Senate  version  contained  no  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  143. 

Section  143  of  the  present  law  is  substantially  similar  to  the  House 
provision.  Section  143  requires  the  President  to  assure  himself 
continually  that  (1)  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  inde¬ 
pendence;  (2)  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in  policies  or  programs 
for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world;  and  (3)  the  furnishing  of 
assistance  is  in  the  national  security  interest.  Under  this  provision 
the  President  must  keep  the  Congress  informed  of  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia. 

The  committee  of  conference  decided  that,  in  view  of  recent 
developments  in  Yugoslavia,  it  was  undesirable  to  make  any  change 
in  this  section  at  this  time. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION  (SEC.  502  (j)) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the  creation  of  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  for  the  abolition  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  Senate  language. 

Although  the  activities  of  ICA  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  vState,  the  Director  of  ICA  presently  outranks  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  The  effect 
of  the  Senate  provision  is  to  upgrade  the  position  of  the  principal 
economic  officer  in  the  Department  of  State  so  that  be  will  be  senior 
to  the  Director  of  ICA.  The  new  position  will  give  further  emphasis 
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to  c.onfiressional  insistence  that  the  mutual  security  program  is  an 
integral  part  of  ITnited  States  foreign  policy  and,  as  such,  is  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Senate  language  also  provides  that  the  present  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
may  be  appointed  to  the  new  office  without  further  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  mil  continue  to  serve  as  principal 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all  aspects  of  the  conduct  of 
United  States  foreign  relations.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  is  scheduled  to  receive  a  salary  of  $22,000  per 
annuni,  while  that  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  is  fixed  at  $22,500. 
This  difference  in  salary  is  intended  to  indicate  clearly  the  subordinate 
position  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  includes  language  that  has  the  effect  of 
changing  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  so  that  the  new  officer  will  replace  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs — a  position  that  is  abolished 
by  the  Senate  amendment. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

(SEC.  204  (b)) 

fiffie  House  bill  amended  the  proviso  of  section  306  (a)  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  for  the  calendar  year  1959  and  thereafter  the  United  States 
contribution  to  United  Nations  technical  assistance  and  related  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  40  percent  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  for  that  purpose  in  any  given  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  provision  on  this  subject,  and 
left  unchanged  the  present  scale  of  United  States  contributions,  which 
provides  for  38  percent  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  33K  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1960  and  thereafter. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  language  exce])t 
for  certain  revisions  intended  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  House  bill. 

The  managers  on  the  parfiof  the  House  were  in  agreement  with  the 
Senate  conferees  that  it  is  desirable  that  other  nations  increase  their 
contributions  to  the  multilateral  technical  cooperation  and  related 
programs  and  that  the  United  States  should  in  due  course  reduce  its 
percentage  contribution. 

CONTINUATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ADVISORY  BOARD 

(IDAB) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  repealing  section  308,  relating 
to  the  International  Development  Advisory  Board,  but  the  Senate 
version  did  not  repeal  that  section.  The  International  Development 
Advisory  Board,  which  by  statute  is  composed  of  13  members,  has 
the  duty  of  advising  the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
technical  cooperation,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  private  enterprise  under  the  mutual  security  program. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  retention  of  section  308 
providing  authority  for  the  continuation  of  the  Board.  Although 
there  have  been  no  Board  members  since  last  September,  the  executive 
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branch  made  a  strong  plea  that  the  Board  is  necessary.  The  primary 
reasons  for  the  delay  in  the  reactivation  of  the  IDAB  were:  (1)  the 
resignation  of  the  then  Director  of  ICA  last  fall  and  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Director,  and  (2)  the  desire  to  await  action  of  the  Congress 
on  certain  proposals  which  would  influence  substantially  the  functions 
of  the  Board,  particularly  if  the  Development  Loan  Fund  were 
incorporated. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  representatives  of  science  should  be  included  on  the  Board.  It 
would  also  appear  to  be  appropriate  for  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Advisory  Board  to  utilize  advisory  groups  representing  business,, 
labor,  agriculture,  public  health,  science,  and  education. 

PALESTINE  REFUGEES  (SEC.  205  (f)) 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $25  milhon  for  fiscal 
year  1959  for  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Rehef  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  identical  sum,  but  included  a 
proviso  that  $5  million  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  used  only  for  repatriation  or  resettlement  of  such  refugees. 

If  the  entire  $25  million  were  appropriated,  the  $5  million  ear¬ 
marked  for  repatriation  or  resettlement  would  be  20  percent.  Should 
the  appropriation  be  less,  however,  the  $5  milhon  would  constitute  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  available  money.  The  conferees  substituted 
a  figure  of  15  percent  of  the  appropriated  amount  in  lieu  of  the  flat 
sum  of  $5  million  for  repatriation  or  resettlement. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  with  the  philosophy  contained 
in  the  Senate  proviso,  namely,  that  the  governments  of  the  Near 
East  take  more  vigorous  steps  to  effect  a  solution  of  the  refugee  prob¬ 
lem.  It  was  recognized,  however,  that  the  critical  situation  in  that 
area  only  makes  more  difficult  the  relocation  of  the  refugees.  Relief 
and  rehabilitation  are  not  only  a  continuing  demand  but  are  pre¬ 
requisites  to  the  success  of  any  repatriation  or  resettlement  program. 
The  committee  of  conference  is  not  satisfied  that  officials  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  Middle  East  and  officials  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  or  fully  utilized  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  begin  a  reasonable  settlement  of  this  troublesome  problem. 

OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT,  PROTECTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ECONOMY, 

AND  STUDY  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  (SEC.  205  (j)  (2)) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  entitled  “Protection  of  the 
United  States  Economy,”  which  would  have  required  an  annual 
review  of  operations  under  the  program  by  a  committee  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Agriculture. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  would  have  been  to  determine  whether  such 
operations  had  adversely  affected  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  called  for. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  section  amending  section  510  of 
the  act,  which  would  have  prohibited  offshore  procurement  of  commod¬ 
ities  except  that  up  to  50  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  might  be 
used  for  procurement  overseas  if  the  President  determined  that  the 
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procurement  did  not  result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus, 
outweighing  the  economic  advantages  to,  and  the  national  interests  of’ 
the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement  abroad. 

The  Senate  version  also  contained  a  provision  for  a  review  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  could  be  more  effectively  utilized  in  the  foreign 

Eolicy  efforts  of  the  United  States.  Private  enterprise  would  have 
een  called  upon  to  cooperate  in  the  study.  Recommendations  would 
have  been  required  from  the  reviewing  group. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  of  conference  were  strongly 
opposed  to  changes  in  the  provisions  before  them.  The  following  con¬ 
siderations  influenced  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  conferees: 
(1)  The  matters  covered  by  the  above  provisions  are  closely  inter¬ 
related;  (2)  over  50  percent  of  ICA  financed  procurement  already 
^akes  place  in  the  United  States;  and  (3)  the  various  reviews  called 
^or  would  be  overlapping.  Therefore  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
House  members  of  the  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  eliminate 
the  above  three  provisions  and  to  substitute  a  new  provision  calling 
for  a  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  by  certain  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  of  the  relation  of  the  program  to  American  private 
enterprise  and  the  American  economy,  to  make  recommendations  to 
prevent  any  possible  adverse  effects,  with  special  reference  to  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus,  and  to  further  the  role  of  American 
private  enterprise  in  promoting  our  foreign  policy.  The  committee 
of  conference  emphasizes  that  the  new  provision  envisages  a  study 
of  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy  arising 
from  operations  under  the  mutual  security  program.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  this  study  will  be  financed  from  the  regular  appropriations 
available  to  each  agency  participating. 


MUNITIONS  CONTROL  (SEC.  205  (k)) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  prohibiting  the  return  to  the 
United  States,  other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  of  military  arms  or  ammunition  furnished  to  foreign 
governments  by  the  United  States  under  any  foreign  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  version  limited  the  items  prohibited  for  import  to 
military  firearms,  rather  than  arms  or  ammunition,  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  furnished  to  foreign  governments  under  any 
foreign  aid  program.  The  Senate  version  further  stipulated  that  it 
was  to  apply  only  to  items  imported  for  sale  and  regardless  of  whether 
the  arms  in  question  had  been  advanced  in  value  in  a  foreign  country. 
It  also  provided  that  the  prohibition  should  not  extend  to  firearms 
which  had  been  so  substantially  altered  as  to  become  in  effect  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  a  compromise  which  prohibits 
the  retmo  to  the  United  States  for  sale  in  the  United  States  of  any 
military  firearms  or  ammunition  of  United  States  manufacture  and 
furnished  to  foreign  governments  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  or  any  other  foreign  assistance  program  of  the 
United  States.  The  prohibition  is  not  to  apply  to  military  firearms 
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or  ammunition  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  its  allies,  and  shall  not  apply  to  firearms  that 
have  been  so  substantially  altered  as  to  become  in  effect  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture.  The  foreign  aid  programs  of  the  United  States 
covered  under  this  provision  would  include,  among  others,  the  lend- 
lease  program,  the  Greek-Turkish  assistance  program,  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program,  and  the  mutual  security  program.  The 
phrase  "military  firearms”  was  accepted  because  if  the  words  "mili¬ 
tary  arms”  had  been  used,  there  was  a  possibility  that  such  items  as 
armored  vehicles,  spare  parts  for  armored  vehicles,  and  other  similar 
items  might  have  been  included  in  the  prohibition. 

MALARIA  ERADICATION  (SEC.  205  (m)) 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  language,  as  re¬ 
phrased,  to  make  clear  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chapter  II,  furnish  assist-^ 
ance  designed  to  aid  the  efforts  of  other  peoples  to  eradicate  malaria." 

CONGRESSIONAL  TRAVEL  ACCOUNTING  (SEC.  401  (a)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  502  (b)  to  provide  that  local  cur¬ 
rency  used  by  any  congressional  committee  be  charged  against  any 
amounts  made  available  to  such  committee  from  the  appropriate 
contingent  funds,  and  that  the  use  of  such  currency  be  subject  to  all 
the  reporting  and  other  requirements  which  apply  to  the  expenditure 
of  amounts  made  available  from  such  contingent  fund. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  502  (b)  to  require  that 
each  member  or  employee  of  any  congressional  committee  make  to  the 
chairman  of  his  committee  an  itemized  listing  of  expenditures  of 
foreign  currency  and  that  each  committee  submit  a  consolidated 
report  showing  the  total  itemized  expenditures  of  the  committee  and 
of  each  member  or  employee  thereof  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  to  the  House  Administration  Committee  or  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee.  This  report  was  required  to  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Kecord. 

The  information  available  to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House^ 
indicated  that  the  provision  contained  in  the  House  bill  would  requhe^ 
substantial  modification  and  reorganization  of  the  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  would  not  be  necessary 
in  order  to  attain  the  objectives  of  an  itemized  accounting  of  foreign 
travel  expenditures  by  individuals  and  of  a  public  reporting  of  such 
expenditures.  The  House  conferees,  therefore,  accepted  the  simpler 
language  of  the  Senate  amendment,  since  it  appeared  to  attain  the 
desired  objectives.  The  committee  of  conference  agreed,  however,  to 
eliminate  from  the  Senate  provision  the  requirement  that  the  total 
itemized  expenditures  of  each  committee  member  or  employee  should 
be  reported  and  published  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Instead, 
language  was  accepted  requiring  that  each  member  or  employee  of 
any  congressional  committee  must  report  to  the  chairman  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  an  itemized  listing  of  expenditures  of  foreign  currency.  The 
total  itemized  expenditures  of  each  committee  and  subcommittee 
during  each  calendar  year  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
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Senate  and  published  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  provision 
takes  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that  foreign  travel  by  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  should  be  encouraged  and  recognizes  that  the  use  of 
foreign  currencj^  funds  derived  from  operations  under  the  mutual 
security  and  agriculture  trade  development  and  assistance  programs 
for  this  purpose  in  most  instances  makes  such  travel  possible  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  taxpayer.  Certain  foreign  currencies  made 
available  under  these  programs  will  not  be  usable  in  the  foreseeable 
future  by  the  United  States  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  in  agreement  that  congressional 
travel  expenses  should  be  fully  accounted  for  and  controlled  and  that 
the  entire  matter  should  be  subject  to  further  study  not  only  by  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs,  but  by  other 
interested  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Such  "further 
study  should  include  consideration  of  the  accounting  and  control  of 
congressional  travel  expenditures  under  authority  other  than  that 
contained  in  the  Mutual  Seemity  Act. 

COMPLETION  OF  PLANS  AND  COST  ESTIMATES  (SEC.  401  (d)) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  section  517  which  prohibited  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  defense  support,  bilateral  technical  cooperation,  and  special 
assistance  funds  for  projects  requiring  substantive  technical  or  financial 
planning  until  necessary  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans  had 
been  completed  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  obtained  of  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  providing  such  assistance,  and  until  a  determi¬ 
nation  had  been  made  that  any  necessar}"  legislative  action  by  the 
recipient  country  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed 
within  1  year.  The  new  section  also  provided  that  funds  obligated 
for  assistance  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  section  could  only  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  originally  obligated  and  would  otherwise 
revert  to  the  Treasury. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  provision  with 
two  modifications.  The  first  limits  the  application  of  this  section  to 
obligations  in  excess  of  $100,000.  The  second  eliminates  the  require¬ 
ment  that  funds  obligated  under  the  conditions  established  by  this 
section  could  be  used  only  for  their  original  purpose  and  if  not  used, 
would  revert  to  the  Treasury.  With  this  modification,  such  funds 
could  be  reused  for  other  purposes  as  authorized  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

In  accepting  these  modifications,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  recognized  that  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
to  small  transactions  might  seriously  impede  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  also  w'ere  impressed  with  the  contention  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  contained  in  the  House  bill  would  prevent  the  deobligation  and 
reuse  of  funds  where  unforeseen  changes  in  the  political  or  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  might  make  abandonment  of  a  project  for  which 
funds  had  been  obligated  desirable. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  BENEFITS  FROM  FOREIGN  NATIONS  AND  DUAL 

COMPENSATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA  (SEC.  401  (e)  AND  SEC.  502  (k)) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  two  provisions  relating  to  the 
detail  of  personnel  to  foreign  governments.  The  first  amendment 
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prohibited  any  person  performing  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  from  accepting  any  compensation  or  other  benefits  from  a  foreign 
nation.  It  further  provided  that  cost-sharing  arrangements  could  be 
made  by  the  President  with  the  nations  to  which  personnel  are  detailed. 
The  second  provision  amended  section  712  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  so  that  persons  detailed  under  that  section  could  not 
accept  offices,  compensation,  or  emoluments  from  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  concerned.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provisions. 

Under  section  712  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  the  President 
is  presently  authorized  to  detail  members  of  the  armed  services  to 
certain  Latin  American  Republics  and  to  any  other  nation  during  time 
of  war.  Under  that  section,  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  military  department  concerned,  an  officer  so  detailed  may 
receive  compensation  or  emoluments  and  may  accept  any  office  from 
the  foreign  government. 

The  House  receded  and  accepted  the  Senate  provision  prohibiting 
any  person  who  performs  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
from  receiving  any  compensation  from  any  foreign  government.  The 
House  receded  with  an  amendment  to  the  second  provision,  amend¬ 
ing  section  712  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  prohibition  against  a  military  officer  detailed 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  712, 
accepting  compensation  or  emoluments  but  with  a  compromise  per¬ 
mitting  such  officers  to  continue  to  be  authorized,  subject  to  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  department  concerned,  to  accept 
offices  from  the  foreign  government  to  which  detailed. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  prohibit  any  employee  or  officer  performing 
functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  any  military  officer 
detailed  under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  712,  from  receiving 
compensation  directly  from  a  foreign  government.  To  allow  such 
individuals  to  receive  compensation  raises  the  possibility  of  a  conflict 
of  interest  or  even  of  divided  loyalties.  The  committee  of  conference, 
however,  considered  it  unnecessary  to  prohibit  an  officer  detailed 
under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  712,  from  accepting  an 
office  from  a  foreign  government.  There  may  be  instances  where  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  for  a  United  States  officer  to 
accept  an  office  from  a  foreign  government.  On  such  occasions, 
however,  he  would  be  paid  by  the  United  States.  For  example,  there 
have  been  instances  where  a  United  States  officer  has  been  designated 
as  commandant  of  a  foreign  military  academy  with  a  simulated  rank 
in  the  foreign  army.  There  may  be  other  situations  where  a  United 
States  officer  could  serve  in  a  dual  capacity. 

Provision  is  made  for  cost-sharing  arrangements  with  the  foreign 
government  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  712.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  arrangements, 
the  prohibition  is  not  to  be  effective  for  9  months  following  enactment 
of  this  act. 


COMPUTATION  OF  LEVELS  OF  AID  (SEC.  401  (f)) 

The  House  biU  contained  a  provision  to  require  the  President  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  before  January  10  each  year,  detailing 
defense  support  and  special  assistance  to  be  furnished  for  the  next 
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fiscal  year.  The  provision  also  required  that  such  report  contain  a 
clear  and  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  used  in  reaching  the 
proposed  levels  of  aid  for  each  country,  and  a  listing  of  all  significant 
factors  considered  in  determining  each  level  of  aid,  the  reason  for  the 
inclusion  of  each  factor  and  the  monetary  value  assigned  to  each, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  these  factors 
are  reconciled  to  yield  a  specific  dollar  figure  which  constitutes  each 
level  of  aid. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  a  compromise  which  elimi¬ 
nates  the  January  10  date  and  the  requirement  that  a  monetary  value 
be  assigned  to  each  factor  considered  in  determining  the  level  of  aid  to  a 
country.  The  substitute  language  requires  that  during  the  annual 
presentation  to  the  Congress  of  requests  for  authorizations  and  appro¬ 
priations  under  the  Alutual  Security  Act,  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  the  proposed  programs  for  each  country  have  been 
arrived  at  shall  be  submitted.  The  substitute  requires  that  the 
significant  factors  considered  in  determining  levels  of  aid  be  included 
in  the  detailed  explanations  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

MILITARY  MATERIEL  PRICING  FORMULA 

Although  the  Senate  receded  with  respect  to  its  amendment  to 
section  545  (h)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  relating  to  the  valuation 
of  equipment  under  the  military  assistance  program,  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  that  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  should 
request  a  report  from  the  executive  branch  prior  to  January  1,  1959, 
concerning  the  implementation  of  section  545  (h).  Prior  to  1956, 
non-excess-stock  items  were  sold  by  the  military  services  to  the  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  program  at  a  cost  representing  the  replacement  value 
of  a  similar  but  more  modern  item.  In  that  year  section  545  (h) 
was  amended  to  provide  that  such  sales  should  be  at  the  same  price 
obtaining  for  similar  transactions  between  the  United  States  military 
services  or,  if  there  are  no  such  transactions,  then  at  the  gross  cost 
for  the  item  concerned,  reduced  to  take  into  consideration  age  and 
condition. 

The  executive  branch  has  been  slow  in  implementing  this  provision. 
All  directives  have  not  as  yet  been  issued.  One  reason  for  this,  of 
course,  is  that  appropriations  were  requested  in  prior  years  on  the 
basis  of  anticipated  receipts,  and  an  immediate  reduction  in  receipts 
from  the  military  assistance  program  would  have  substantially  reduced 
the  funds  available  to  the  military  services. 

The  report  from  the  executive  branch  should  give  a  detailed  account¬ 
ing  of  operations  under  the  1956  pricing  formula  and  should  contain 
a  comparison  of  prices  charged  under  the  prior  formula  with  those 
charged  under  the  existing  formula. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  UNJUSTIFIED  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  that  prohibited  the  use  of 
mutual  security  funds  for  any  flood  control,  river  and  harbor  or  water 
development  project  in  a  foreign  country  that  did  not  meet  the  benefit- 
cost  standards  and  economic  feasibility  requirements  established  for 
similar  projects  in  the  United  States.  The  Senate  amendment  con¬ 
tained  no  provision  on  this  subject. 
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The  House  receded  from  its  position.  The  committee  of  conference 
endorsed  the  principles  contained  in  the  House  language  but  recog¬ 
nized  the  difficulties  involved  in  their  mandatory  application  to  proj¬ 
ects  carried  out  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  (iLo)  CONTRIBUTION  (SEC.  602  (f)) 

Section  2  (a)  of  the  joint  resolution  of  June  30,  1948,  as  amended, 
authorizes  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization  (a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations)  as  apportioned  by  the  Organization  in  accordance 
with  its  constitution.  The  United  States  contribution  has  been 
limited  to  $1,750,000  per  annum,  although  the  apportionment  as 
determined  by  the  ILO  for  the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  been 
25  percent  of  the  ILO  budget.  As  a  consequence,  the  United  States 
is  in  arrears  in  its  payments.  The  House  bill  amended  existing  law 
so  as  to  authorize  an  annual  contribution  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  similar  amendment  but  also  a  limitation 
of  $2  million  per  annum.  The  conferees  were  informed  that  the 
budget  already  approved  for  calendar  year  1959  by  the  ILO  governing 
body  amounts  to  approximately  $8.4  million.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  assessment  as  apportioned  under  the  ILO  constitution  would  be 
approximately  $2.1  million,  and  the  $2  million  ceiling  would  cause 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  be  in  arrears.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  since  the  ceiling  on  our  contribution  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  is  also  expressed  as  a  percentage,  the  committee  of 
conference  accepted  the  House  version. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  AMENDMENT  (SEC.  602  (h)) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  amendment 
included  in  the  Senate  version. 

Section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  permits  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Department  of  State  to  which  he  is 
appointed  by  the  President  and  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate  without 
any  loss  of  his  Foreign  Service  status.  Under  this  section,  for  example, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  may  be  appointed  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  The  act  makes  no  provision  for  a  Foreign  Service  officer  to 
accept  a  position  elsewhere  in  the  Government  unless  he  resigns  or 
retires  from  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  newly  appointed  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  Hon.  George  V.  Allen,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  with  nearly  30 
years’  experience,  had  to  retire  from  the  Foreign  Service  to  accept  his 
new  post.  The  Senate  amendment  broadens  the  single  exception  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  permit  a  Foreign  Service  officer  to  retain 
his  status  within  the  Foreign  Service  when  he  is  appointed  by  the 
President  to  any  position  requiring  Senate  confirmation.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  contains  language  that  makes  the  change  retroactive 
in  order  that  Mr.  Allen  may  be  considered  as  if  he  bad  not  retired 
from  the  Foreign  Service  to  accept  the  position  of  Director  of  USIA. 
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INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTY  (SEC.  602  (i)) 

The  Senate  pnendment  contained  language  that  amended  section 
1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948.  The  House  hill  did  not  contain  such  a  provision,  altliough 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had  held  hearings  on  this 
sid)ject  and  was  contemplating  action  on  it  this  session.  The  House 
conferees  therefore  receded  and  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  possible  the  continued  financing  of 
the  Informational  Media  Guaranty  (IMG)  program  through  replenish¬ 
ment  of  its  eapital  fund.  The  capital  fuiul  which  consists  of  an  author¬ 
ity  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  up  to  $28  million  is  nearly  depleted. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  encourage  the  sale  of  American 
books,  periodicals,  films,  and  other  informational  material  in  countries 
where  dollars  are  lacking  by  guaranteeing  to  the  American  distributor 
the  convertibility  of  local  currency  sales  proceeds  into  dollars.  The 
program  is  undertaken  only  after  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  the 
participating  country.  At  the  present  time  the  program  operates 
in  1 1  countries. 

Under  the  program  the  American  exporter  sells  informational 
materials  to  a  foreign  importer  for  foreign  currency  which  is  exchanged 
for  dollars  by  the  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA),  the 
administrator  of  the  program.  Most  of  the  foreign  cm-rencies  thus 
acquired  are  sold  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  other  Government 
agencies  for  appropriated  dollars.  These  dollars,  in  turn,  are  credited 
to  the  IMG  revolving  fund  and  become  available  to  back  the  issuance 
of  additional  guaranty  contracts.  The  additional  dollar  funds 
required  to  operate  the  program,  over  and  above  the  dollars  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  these  foreign  currencies,  are  borrow'ed  from  the 
Treasury  Department  against  notes  assumed  by  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  appropriations  to  restore  USIA’s 
borrowing  authority  for  purposes  of  the  IMG  program  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  been  impaired  by  program  operations.  Impairment  to  the 
capital  fund  arises  from  three  causes:  (1)  Some  foreign  currencies  ac¬ 
quired  under  the  program  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate  of  exchange 
than  the  rate  at  which  they  were  purchased  from  American  exporters ; 
(2)  in  some  countries  local  currency  has  accumulated  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  United  States  Government  needs  so  that  they  cannot  in  the 
reasonably  immediate  future  be  sold  to  United  States  Government 
agencies  for  dollars;  and  (3)  in  a  few  countries  the  United  States  has 
been  obliged  to  agree  to  conditions  which  place  certain  restrictions  on 
the  types  of  United  States  Government  activities  which  can  be  fi¬ 
nanced  wfith  these  currencies. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  progi'am  in  1948  through  June  1957,  $13 
million  of  the  $28  million  capital  fund  has  been  used  to  convert  local 
currencies  into  dollars.  An  additional  $9.6  million  is  committed  to 
back  outstanding  guaranties,  leaving  $5.4  million  available  for  new 
contracts  as  of  July  1,  1957.  This  authority  is  insufficient  to  finance 
the  program  through  fiscal  year  1959  unless  the  capital  fund  is  re¬ 
plenished  by  appropriation. 

The  executive  branch  estimates  that  IMG  contracts  will  be  issued 
for  about  $13  million  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  To  finance  the 
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issuance  of  some  $26  million  in  guaranties  the  capital  fund  will  require 
replenishment  of  approximately  $8  million.  It  is  important  that  the 
program  be  financed  beyond  a  1-year  period  in  order  that  United 
States  exporters  can  make  their  plans. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  request  is  limited  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  restore  the  realized  impairment  to  the  capital  frmd.  Im¬ 
pairment  is  defined  to  include  the  amount  of  realized  exchange  losses 
plus  the  dollar  cost  of  unsalable  foreign  currencies.  The  appropriated 
funds  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  retire 
outstanding  indebtedness,  thus  permitting  USIA  to  make  IMG 
borrowings  in  an  equivalent  amount  within  the  present  ceiling  after 
payment  of  interest  charges  due. 

Through  the  annual  replenishment  of  the  IMG  capital  fund  by 
appropriation,  Congress  will  retain  control  over  the  extent  of  the 
program.  At  the  same  time  the  revolving  feature  will  provide  assur¬ 
ance  of  continuity  to  American  exporters  participating  in  the  program. 

The  IMG  program  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  work  of  USIA. 
It  makes  available  in  countries  that  lack  dollars  a  great  variety  of 
informational  materials  privately  produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
small  loss  suffered  by  the  Government  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  greater  circulation  of  important  materials  in  countries  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  access  to  them. 

USE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  CURRENCY  FOR  SCIENCE  (SEC.  602  (1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  480),  by  adding  a  provision  authorizing  the  use  of  Public  Law 
480  currencies  for  scientific  activities.  Under  the  provision.  Public 
Law  480  currencies  could  be  used  to  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract, 
and  disseminate  scientific  and  technological  information.  They  could 
also  be  used  to  conduct  and  support  scientific  activities  overseas,  in¬ 
cluding  programs  of  scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Such  cooperative  projects  and  programs  would 
include  coordinated  research  against  disease.  The  House  bill  con¬ 
tained  no  similar  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  and  accepted  the 
Senate  provision. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  increased  emphasis 
on  scientific  activities.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  translations  and 
abstracts  of  scientific  articles  and  books,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  This  section  will  help  meet  that  need.  Furthermore, 
this  provision  will  result  in  the  United  States,  through  cooperative 
activities,  securing  the  benefits  of  increased  scientific  activity  and 
research  abroad.  It  will  help  in  eliminating  diseases  common  to  all 
mankind  and  those  which  are  common  to  particular  regions. 

The  provision  does  not  in  itself  make  funds  available  to  any  agency 
of  the  United  States.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  curren¬ 
cies  for  the  purposes  stated  but  leaves  to  the  President  the  question 
as  to  which  executive  agency  will  administer  the  program. 
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WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  RESEARCH  (SEC.  602  (m)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  act  of  June  14,  1948,  as 
amended,  concerning  United  States  participation  in  the  World  Health 
Organization,  by  adding  a  new  section  G,  declaring  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  and  to  strengthen  mutual  efforts 
among  nations  for  research  against  diseases,  such  as  heart  disease  and 
cancer,  and  inviting  the  World  Health  Organization  to  initiate  studies 
for  the  strengthening  of  research  and  related  programs  against  such 
diseases. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  basis  for  disagreement  with  the 
objectives  of  this  provision.  It  involves  only  matters  of  direction  and 
of  emphasis  of  existing  operations,  and  it  does  not  call  for  any  addi¬ 
tional  expense. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized  the  advantages  to  be 
'derived  if  in  these  and  other  health  programs  the  Executive  by 
appropriate  regulation  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  psychological 
value  of  the  American  origin  of  effective  medicines. 

JOINT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  IN  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  (SEC.  603) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  other  applicable  legislation,  seek  to 
strengthen  cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  maximum 
extent  by  encouraging  joint  programs  of  technical  and  economic 
development.  The  House  bill  contained  no  language  on  this  subject. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  Senate  language  as 
indicative  of  continued  congressional  encouragement  to  the  executive 
branch  to  explore  every  means  available  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
expressed  in  the  Senate  language. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

I  Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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fit,  without  liability  for  breach  of  its  con¬ 
tract,  notwithstanding  its  ‘sale’  to  CCC.” 

1  ^  CCC  had  no  right  . 

\ Consequently,  Judge  Stone  asld,  the  CCC/ 
nVver  had  the  right  to  dispose  of  or  sell  thJ 
products  while  the  firms  were  free  to  sell  ta 
anyone  who  offered  a  better  price.  / 

'iudge  Stone  added  that  enormous  quanU-  ■ 
tlesUf  aged  cheese  worth  more  than  37  ceiAs 
a  pound  were  included  In  the  transactl^s 
becaVse  the  firms  knew  they  would  re^in 
the  cneese  in  their  inventories.  / 

“Itlwas,  as  the  (Government)  contaids, 
nothliK  but  a  ‘paper  transaction’  viilcti 
ended  with  the  Government  owing  maln- 
tlffs  (the  firms)  2%  cents  a  pound  in  all 
cheese  ^d  3  cents  a  pound  on  all  buwer  on 
which  tney  had  submitted  invoices  ko  the 
CCC,”  the  decision  said.  / 

‘”rher€\is  no  evidence  that  the  wrchase 
and  resale  at  a  loss  program  did  aclffeve  the 
main  objeitlve  of  the  price  support  program, 
that  is,  thasupport  of  prices  paid  t£  farmers 
for  their  imlk  and  butterfat.  Affwding  In¬ 
ventory  proVection  to  the  plaintiffs  was  not 
an  objective  of  the  milk  support  program, 
and  never  w4s  so  intended  by  C^gress.” 
Judge  StonVs  decision  also  stAed: 
‘‘Congress  intended  that  the/ goods  pur¬ 
chased  by  CCC  would  be  mort  or  less  re¬ 
moved  from  tae  commercial  market.  ‘Tlie 
basic  theory  ofVthe  ‘purchase’ method  is  re¬ 
moval  from  theynarket  of  go(ms  which  can¬ 
not  be  sold  in  \the  commercial  market  at 
CCC’s  purchase  Alee  and  thwe  was  no  such 
removal  in  these  Uransactions.” 

Judge  Stone  listed  three  r®sons  he  did  not 
consider  the  tran^ctlons  purchases  in  the 
commercial  sense.  \  One  was  that  the  CCC 
did  not  gain  possession  anp  control.  A  sec- 
~ond  was  that  the  ‘‘mods  mmained  in  plain¬ 
tiffs’  possession,  andWer®  continuously  car¬ 
ried  by  them  in  tl^lr  /inventories.”  ’The 
third  was  that  the  firms  £ould  sell  the  cheese 
without  “liability  to  QQb-” 

In  arguments  beforewthe  court  last  April, 
an  attorney  for  Kraft  »aid  the  cheese  firms 
were  victims  of  a  Juriialctlonal  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  Department oi  Agriculture  and  the 
Justice  Department.  /  \ 

‘"The  major  issue  ip  th^e  cases  is  whether 
the  challenged  tran^ctioas  were  authorized 
by  the  statutes,”  Jtmge  Stine’s  decision  said. 

He  added  that  ffiongress  had  empowered 
the  Secretary  of  Am-iculturk  to  support  milk 
prices  through  loans  and  piA'chases  of  cheese 
and  butter  by  tl*  CCC.  said  that  the 
department’s  plaa  to  buy  ana  sell  cheese  and 
butter  under  tl*  order  In  question  was  a 
wide  departure  /from  the  ncymal  program 
followed  by  the  CCC  since  tMe  Agricultural 
Act  was  passed/in  1949.  \ 

The  all-impdrtant  difference, \he  said,  was 
the  provision  ichat  the  cheese  would  not  be 
delivered  to  the  CCC.  \ 

Judge  Stoim  announced  his  decision  at  his 
office  here.  He  said  that  the  24-«age  docu¬ 
ment  would/be  filed  simultaneous^  with  the 
clerk  of  Fefleral  Court  in  Madisoi. 

Mr.  Spaaker,  the  subcommitt^  record 
in  this  case,  the  court  decisions\and  all 
other  pOTtinent  materials  clearA  show 
that  S*retary  Benson  has  been  dead 
wrong.  /  \ 

It  isAime  for  Secretary  Benson  »o  ad¬ 
mit  his  grievous  error,  and  exeit  his 
efforia  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayers  to  re- 
coventhe  remaining  funds  which' he\im- 
properly  paid  out.  Let  him  say  he  V’as 
wrong,  tell  his  cheese  company  friends 
he  tras  wrong,  and  ask  them  to  remy 
thff  money  due  the  Government.  If  S^- 
lejasy  Benson  will  do  this,  he  will  hem 
uJ  get  back  for  the  taxpayers  what  fe 
taeirs,  and  save  the  taxpayers  a  great 
«al  of  time  and  expense  in  furthen 
ntigation. 


r''i'4:;gpe  the  Secretary  of  AgricylkrTe 
will  beT5»s.,^rmugh  to  get  onjthff'^e  of 
justice  nowT^rftg^  twQ-^eOurt  decisions 
have  said  he  In  this  case 

Secretarv^itertson’s  motbe^.^ould  be 
“Better'lmte  than  never.” 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1958 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  <H.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Seciu'ity  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  pm-poses : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  1941) 

’The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having'  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows;  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ‘Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.’ 

“^EC.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
‘This  Act  is  divided  into  chapters  and  titles, 
according  to  the  following  table  of  con¬ 
tents  : 

“  ‘TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  ' 

“  ‘Chapter  I — Military  Assistance. 

“  'Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance. 

“  'Title  I^Defense  Support. 

“  ‘Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund. 

“  ‘Title  III — Technical  Cooperation. 

“‘Title-  IV — Special  Assistance  and  Other 

Programs. 

“  ‘Chapter  III — Contingency  Fund. 

“  ‘Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative 

Provisions.’ 

“CHAPTER  I - MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

"Military  assistance 

“Sec.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  108 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1958’  and 
‘$1,600,000,000’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘1959’  and  ‘$1,605  000,000’,  respectively. 

“Procurement  programs  relating  to  military 
assistance 

“Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  105  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  condi¬ 
tions  applicable  to  military  assistance,  as 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
‘,  including  coordinated  production  and  pro¬ 
curement  programs  participated  in  by  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
with  respect  to  military  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.’ 

"Policy  on  military  assistance  to  American 
Republics 

“Sec.  103.  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  105  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,'  which  relates  to  military 
assistance  to  American  Republics,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentences 
at  the  end  thereof:  ‘The  President  annually 
shall  review  such  findings  and  shall  deter¬ 
mine  whether  military  assistance  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Internal  security  requirements  shall 
not  normally  be  the  basis  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  programs  td  American  Republics.' 


"CHAPTER  II — economic  ASSISTANCE 
"Defense  support 

"Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  131 
of  the  Mutual-  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support. 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1958’  and  ‘$750,- 
000,000’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ’1959’ 
and  ‘$810,000,000’,  respectively. 

"Utilization  of  funds  in  special  accounts 
“Sec.  202.  Paragraph  (iii)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  142  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
utilization  of  funds  in  Special  Accounts, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Provided,  That  if  amounts  in  such 

remainder  exceed  the  requirements  of  such 
programs,  the  recipient  nation  may  utilize 
such  excess  amounts  for  other  purposes 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  which  are 
consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States:  Provided  further.  That  such 
utilization  of  such  excess  amounts  in  all 
Special  Accounts  shall  not  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  $4,000,000.’ 

"Development  Loan  Fund 
“Sec.  203.  Title  II  of  the  chapter  desig¬ 
nated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  501  of 
this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

“(a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows : 

“(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

“‘(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  created  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  President, 
a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  “De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund”  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  “Fund”)  which  shall 
have  succession  in  its  corporate  name.  The 
Fund  shall  have  its  principal  office  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed, 
for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be 
a  resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices 
in  such-other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate.’ 

“(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  all  pre¬ 
ceding  ‘is  hereby’  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  ‘The  Ffiind’;  strike  out  ‘he’  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘it’;  strike  out 
‘and  (3)’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substi¬ 
tute  ‘(3)’;  Insert  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  ',  and  (4)  the  pos¬ 
sible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the 
activity  and  the  financing  operation  or 
transaction  involved’;  strike  out  ‘from’  in 
the  second  sentence  and  substitute  ‘by’:  in¬ 
sert  after  the  third  sentence  ‘The  provisions 
of  section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  per¬ 
son,  Including  any  individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for 
or  participating  with  the  Fund  in  any  opera¬ 
tion  or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any 
obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any 
operation  or  transaction,  engaged  in  by  the 
Fund.’;  and  strike  out  the  last  two  sen¬ 
tences  and  substitute  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence:  ‘The  President’s  semiannual  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  operations  under  this 
Act,  as  provided  for  in  section  534  of  this 
Act,  shall  include  detailed  information  on 
the  implementation  of  this  title.’ 

“(b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b),  substitute  ‘Fund’ 
for  ’President’  in  the  first  sentence  and 
strike  out  ‘against  the  Fund’  in  that  sen¬ 
tence:  change  ‘authorized’  to  ‘made  avail¬ 
able’  in  the  second  sentence:  and  Insert 
‘assets  of  the’  before  ‘Fund’  in  the  third  sen¬ 
tence. 
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•‘(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

•'•(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  and 
shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applica¬ 
ble  provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  as  amended.’ 

“(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to 
powers  and  authorities,  as  follows : 

“(1)  Insert  ‘management,’  before  ‘powers’ 
in  the  heading  of  the  section. 

“(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  substitute  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tions  : 

“  ‘(a)  The  rrianagement  of  the  Fund  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  “Board”)  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  and  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  on  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  The  Board  shall  carry  out  its 
functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Board 
shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  participated  in 
by  a  quorum;  and  three  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Subject 
to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies  in  the 
membership  of  the  Board  shall  not  affect  its 
power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for  or¬ 
ganization  purposes  when  and  where  called 
by  the  Chairman.  The  Board  may,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  taking  any  other  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  actions  in  connectjon  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Fund,  adopt,  amend,  and  re¬ 
peal  bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and 
its  officers  and  employees.  The  members  of 
the  Board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  under  the  Standardized  Gov¬ 
ernment  Travel  Regulations  in  connection 
with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  for  purposes  of 
business  of  the  Fund. 

“  ‘(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director 
of  the  Fund  who  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
■and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of 
$20,000  a  year.  There  shall  also  be  a  Deputy 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  whose  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
$19,000  a  year,  and  three  other  officers  of  the 
Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year.  Ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  prices  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  by  the  Board. 
The  Managing  Director,  in  his  capacity  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Dep¬ 
uty  Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  Fund  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  Board  may  designate  and  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Board.  During  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Managing  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing  Director, 
the  Deputy  Managing  'Director  shall  act  as 
Managing  Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  is  also  absent  or  disaljled  or  the 
office  of  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  vacant, 
such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate 
shall  act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices 
provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to  positions  otherwise  authorized 
by  law.’ 

“(3)  In  subsection  (c) : 

“(i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence 
preceding  enter  into’  and  substitute  ‘The 
Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  au¬ 
thorities  vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned 
to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board,  may’; 


"(li)  Strike  out  ‘may  be  deemed’  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  substi¬ 
tute  ‘it  may  deem’; 

“(ill)  Strike  out  ‘under  this  title’  in  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘of  the  Fund’;  , 

“(iv)  Strike  out  ‘the  Manager  of’  in  the 
fifth  clause,  both  times  it  appears  in  the 
seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
first  sentence; 

“(V)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the 
first  sentence,  following  ‘collection;’,  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  ‘adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed;  require 
bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  its  officers,  attorneys,  agents  and 
employees  and  pay  the  premiums  thereon; 
sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  (pro¬ 
vided  that  no  attachment,  injunction,  gar¬ 
nishment,  or  similar  process,  mesne  or  final, 
shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any  offi¬ 
cer  thereof,  including  the  Board  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity  or  against 
property  or  funds  owned  or  held  by  the  Fund 
or  any  such  officer  in  hj-s  official_capacity) ; 
exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bank¬ 
rupt,  insolvent  or  decedent’s  estates,  the 
priority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle 
for  use  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
replace  such  •vehicle  from  time  to  time  as 
necessary;  use  the  United  States  malls  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government;’; 

“(vi)  Strike  out  all  following  ‘operation’ 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  ‘,  or  in  carrying  out  any  func¬ 
tion.’ 

“(vli)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence 
after  the  first  sentence  of  the  subsection: 
‘Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
the  Fund  or  its  operations  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  or  of  section  367  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  316),  or  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Fund  to  borrow  any  funds  "from 
any  source  without  the  express  legislative 
permission  of  the  Congress.’ 

“(4)  Insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

“  ‘(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the 
respective  appropriation  or  fund  used  for 
payment  of  salaries,  pay  or  compensation,  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.ie254a) ,  except  that  such  sum  shall 
be  determined  by  applying  to  the  total  basic 
salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the 
employees  of  the  Fund  covered  by  that  Act. 
the  per  centum  rate  determined  annually 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  the 
excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum 
rate  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
over  the  employee  deduction  rate  specified  in 
said  section  4(a).  The  Fund  shall  also  con¬ 
tribute  at  least  quarterly  from  such  appro¬ 
priation  or  fund,  to  the  employees’  compen¬ 
sation  fund,  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of  bene'- 
fits  and  other  payments  made  from  such 
fund  on  account  of  injiiries  and  deaths  of 
its  employees  which  may  hereafter  occur. 
The  Fund  shall  also  pay  into  the  ‘Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  administration  of  the  respective  funds 
attributable  to  its  employees,  as  determined 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor. 

“  ‘(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the, 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  In 
addition,  records,  personnel,  and  property 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  and  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  or  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  President,  be  transferred  to 


the  Fund.  Obligations  and  liabilities  in¬ 
curred  against,  and  rights  established  or  ac¬ 
quired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with  respect  to. 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  during  the 
period  between  August  14,  -1957,  and  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and 
accepted  and  assumed  by.  the  body  cor¬ 
porate  created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this 
Act.  A  person  serving  as  Manager  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958  shall  not,  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  that  Act,  require  reappointment  in  order 
to  serve  in  the  office  of  Managing  Director 
provided  for  in  section  205  (b)  of  this  Act.’ 

^‘Technical  cooperation 
“Sec.  204.  Title  III  of  the  Chapter  desig¬ 
nated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  501  of 
this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

“(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  ‘$151,900,000’  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘$150,000,000  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.' 

“(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to 
multilateral  technical  cooperation,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(1)  Insert  ‘and  related  program’  after 
‘cooperation’  in  the  heading  of  the  section; 
insert  ‘and  this  Act’  after  ‘title’  in  the  first 
sentence:  and  insert  ‘and  related’  after  ‘co¬ 
operation’  in  the  first  sentence. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Ex¬ 
panded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance, 
strike  out  ‘$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958’  and  substitute  ‘$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959';  insert  ‘and  such  related  fund  as 
may  hereafter  be  established’  after  ‘Assist¬ 
ance’;  and  in  .  the  proviso  change  ‘to  this 
program’  to  ‘for  such  purpose’  and  after  the 
word  ‘contributed’  the  first  time  it  appears, 
strike  the  remainder  of  the  subsection  and 
Insert  ‘for  such  purpose  and  for  succeeding 
calendar  years  not)  to  exceed  40  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  contributed  for  such 
purpose  for  each  such  year.’ 

“(3)  In  Subsection  (b),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation 
program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  strike  out  ‘1958’  and  substitute 
'‘1959’. 

"Special  assistance  and  other  programs 

“Sec.  205.  Title  IV  of  the  chapter  desig¬ 
nated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  501  of 
this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
special  assistance  and  other  programs,  is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  400, 
which  relates  to  special  assistance,  strike 
out  ‘1958’  and  ‘$250,000,000’  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1959’  and 
‘$202,500,000’,  respectively;  and  strike  out 
all  following  ‘stability’  in  the  first  sentence 
and  all  of  the  last  sentence  and  insert  a 
period. 

“(b)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  ear¬ 
marking  of  funds,  strike  out  ‘1958’  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘1959’. 

“(c)  Repeal  sections  403  and  404,  which 
relate,  respectively,  to  special  assistance  in 
joint  control  areas  and  responsibilities  in 
Germany,  and  substitute  the  following  new 
section ; 

“  ‘Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  In  Germany: 
The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  use 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed 
$8,200,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act  in  order 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of 
the  United  States  in  Germany,  Including 
West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out  this  section, 
the  President  may  also  use  currency  which 
has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 
(Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas) 
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Special  Account.  Including  that  part  of  the 
German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited 
under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December 
15,  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (or  any  supple¬ 
mentary  dr  succeeding  agreement)  which, 
upon  approval  by  the  President,  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  GARIOA  Special  Account 
under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agree¬ 
ment.  The  President  may  use  the  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
which  he  determines  must  be  disregarded.’ 

"(d)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to 
migrants,  refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  all  fol¬ 
lowing  ‘fiscal  year’  and  substitute  ‘1959  not 
to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  contributions  to  the 
program  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance  to 
refugees  under  his  mandate.’ 

“(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  ‘1958’ 
and  ‘$5,500,000’  and  substitute  ‘1959’  and 
*$8,600,000’,  respectively. 

“(e)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare,  strike  out  ‘1958’  and  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘1959.’ 

“(f)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Pal¬ 
estine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  amend  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  iThere  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000,000  to  be  used  to  make  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  this  section  fifteen 
per  centum  shall  be  available  only  for  repa¬ 
triation  or  resettlement  of  such  refugees.’ 

“(g)  In  section  409  (c),  which  relates  to 
ocean  freight  charges,  strike  out  ‘1958’  and 
•$2,200,000’  and  substitute  ‘1959’  and  ‘$2,100,- 
000’,  respectively. 

“(h)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Con¬ 
trol  Act  expenses,  strike  out  ‘1958’  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘1959.’ 

“(1)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘1958’ 
and  ‘$32,750,000’  and  substitute  ‘1958’  and 
‘$33,000,000,’  respectively;  and  insert  ‘and 
title  II  of  chapter  II’  immediately  before  the 
close  of  the  first  parentheses; 

“(2)  In  subsection  (c),  insert  ‘functions 
of  the  Department  under  this  Act  or  for’  be¬ 
fore  ‘normal.’ 

“(J)  Amend  section  413,  which  relates  to 
encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  private 
participation,  as  follows : 

“(1)  In  section  413  (b)  (4),  which  relates 
to  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  pri¬ 
vate  participation,  strike  out  ‘the  agency  pri¬ 
marily’  and  substitute  ‘an  agency’;  insert 
immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  the  following  proviso: 
*:  Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  fee  to  be 
charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced, 
fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for 
the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly 
reduced’;  and  Insert  after  ‘Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration’ 
both  times  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (P) 
'qr  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may 
designate.’ 

“(2)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“‘(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Departments  of  State  and  Com¬ 
merce  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  President  shall  deem 
appropriate,  in  cooperation  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  with  private  enterprise 
concerned  with  international  trade,  foreign 
investment,  and  business  operations  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
ways  and  means  In  which  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  of  the  national  economy  can. 
be  more  effectively  utilized  and  protected  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  so  as 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 


States,  to  stabilize  and  to  expand  its 
economy  and  to  prevent  adverse  effects,  with 
special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus.  Such  study  shall  include  specific 
recommendations  for  such  legislative  and 
administrative  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  expand  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in 
advancing  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States.’ 

“(k)  At  the  end  of  section  414  (b),  which 
relates  to  munitions  control,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the 
return  to  the  United  States  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  (other  than  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies)  of 
any  military  firearms  or  ammunition  of 
United  States  manufacture  furnished  to  for¬ 
eign  governments  by  the  United  States  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  foreign  assistance 
program  of  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  advanced  in  value  or  improved  in  condi¬ 
tion  in  a  foreign  country.  This  prohibition 
shall  not  extend  to  similar  firearms  that 
have  been  so  substantially  transformed  as 
to  become,  in  effect,  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture.’ 

“(1)  In  section  419  (a),  which  relates  to 
atoms  for  peace,  strike  out  ‘1958’  and 
‘$7,000,000’  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘1959’  and  ‘$5,500,000,’  respectfully. 

“(m)  In  section  420,  which  relates  to 
malaria  eradication,  insert  after  the  word 
‘authorized’  in  the  second  sentence  ‘to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  (other 
than  chapter  I  and  title  II  of  chapter  III’, 
insert  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following 
proviso:  ’,  Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  to  make  loans  for  such  purpose, 
so  long  as  such  loans  are  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chap¬ 
ter  II’,  and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

“CHAPTER  III - CONTINGENCY  FUND 

“President’s  special  authority  and  contin¬ 
gency  fund 

“Sec.  301.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (12)  (B)  of  section  501  of  this 
Act  as  section  451  of  chapter  III  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  the  President’s  special  au¬ 
thority,  is  amended  as  follows : 

“(a)  Insert  ‘and  contingency  fund’  after 
’authority’  in  the  heading  of  this  section. 

“(b)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

“(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  ‘for  use’ 
after  ‘made  available’;  strike  out  ‘such  use 
by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act’  and  substitute 
‘use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section’;  strike  out  ‘pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in’  and  substitute 
‘for  use  under’;  and 

“(2)  In  the  second  and  last  sentence 
strike  out  ‘section’  both  times  it  appears 
and  substitute  ‘subsection.’ 

“(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  sub¬ 
section  (c) ,  and  insert  the  following  new 
subsection  (b)  : 

“‘(b)  ‘There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  not  to  exceed  $155,000,000  for 
assistance  authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than 
by  title  II  of  chapter  II,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance.  $100,000,000 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.’ 

“(d)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 

(c)  ,  insert  ‘subsection  (a)  of’  after  ‘under.’ 

“chapter  IV - GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

"General  provisions 

“Sec.  401.  The  chapter  designated  by 
paragraph  (16)  of  section  601  of  this  Act  as 


chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
and  administrative  provisions,  is  further 
amended  as  follows; 

“(a)  Section  602,  which  relates  to  use  of 
foreign  currencies  by  committees  of  the 
Congress,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
proviso  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  the 
following;  'Provided,  That  each  member  or 
employee  of  any  such  committee  shall  make, 
to  the  chairman  of  such  committee  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  such 
committee,  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
amounts  and  dollar  equivalent  values  of 
each  such  foreign  currency  expended,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  purposes  of  the  expenditure, 
including  lodging,  meals,  transportation,  and 
other  purposes.  Within  the  first  sixty  days 
that  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  calendar 
year,  the  chairman  of  each  such  committee 
shall  consolidate  the  reports  of  each  member 
and  employee  of  the  committee  and  forward 
said  consolidated  report,  showing  the  total 
itemized  expenditures  of  the  committee  and 
each  subcommittee  thereof  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year,  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  (if  the  committee  be  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  a 
joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if 
the  committee  be  a  Senate  committee  or  a 
joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate).  Each  such 
report  submitted  by  each  committee  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  with¬ 
in  ten  legislative  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate.’ 

“(b)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping 
on  United  States  vessels,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof;  ‘Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  the  cargo  prefer¬ 
ence  laws  (Public  Resolution  17,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended) .’ 

“(c)  Section  610,  which  relates  to  pur¬ 
chase  of  commodities,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘title  II  or’  in  the  first  sentence. 

“(d)  Add  the  following  new  sections  im¬ 
mediately  after  section  515: 

“  ‘Sec.  516.  Prohibition  against  debt  re¬ 
tirement:  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart 
funds  generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used 
to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  princ¬ 
ipal  or  interest  on  any  debt  of  any  foreign 
government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such 
government  by  any  other  foreign  govern¬ 
ment;  nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  any  purpose  for  which  funds 
have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  coun¬ 
try  to  make  payment  on  such  debts:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  to  the  extent  that  funds  have 
been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  government  in 
order  to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and 
such  deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pursuant 
to  the  formula  prescribed  by  section  142  (b) 
of  this  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in 
such’  country  for  any  agreed  purpose  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

“  ‘Sec.  517.  Completion  of  plans  and  cost 
estimates:  After  June  30,  1958,  no  agreement 
or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obligation  of 
the  United  States  in  excess  of  $100,000  under 
section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1955,  shall  be  made  for  any  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  under  title  I  or  III  (except 
section  306)  of  chapter  II,  or  section  400 
(a)  — 

“‘(1)  If  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
substantive  technical  or  financial  planning, 
until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a 
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reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  providing  such  assistance, 
have  been  completed;  and 

“  ‘(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
legislative  action  within  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  with¬ 
in  one  year  from  the  date  the  agreement  or 
grant  is  made. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance 
furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation 
of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans.” 

‘‘(e)  Amend  section  527,  which  relates  to 
the  employment  of  personnel,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection,  such  amendment 
to  take  effect  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act : 

‘“(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  712.  or 
any  other  law  contaming  similar  authority, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
performing  functions  under  this  A.ct  shall 
not  accept  from  any  foreign  nation  any 
compensation  or  other  benefits.  Arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  by  the  President  with 
such  nations  for  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost 
of  performing  such  functions.’ 

‘‘(f)  Section  537,  which  relates  to  pro¬ 
visions  on  uses  of  funds,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows;  in  subsection  (a)  (1).  strike  out  ‘for 
the  fiscal  year  1958’;  in  subsection  (c),  strike 
out  ’Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000’  and  substitute 
‘Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
406  (a)  of  Public  Law  85-241.  not  to  exceed 
$26,000,000’,  and  add  the  following  new 
clause  before  the  period;  ‘,  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,750,000  of  funds  made  available  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  other  countries  under  this  Act 
may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  available 
for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this 
Act)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  such 
facilities  for  such  purposes  elsewhere’;  and 
add  the  following  new  subsection; 

‘‘‘(f)  During  the  annual  presentation  to 
the  Congress  of  requests  for  authorizations 
and  appropriations  under  this  Act,  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  programs  for  each  country  have  been 
arrived  at  shall  be  submitted,  including  all 
significant  factors  considered  in  arriving  at 
such  proposed  programs.’' 

“(g)  Amend  section  543  (d) ,  which  relates 
to  saving  provisions,  by  striking  out  ‘Act  of 
1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957’ 
and  substituting  ‘Act  of  1956,  1957,  or  1958’ 
In  the  first  sentence  and  by  Inserting  the 
following  new  sentence  after  the  second  sen¬ 
tence;  ‘Until  June  30,  1958,  funds  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  so  used  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.’ 

‘‘(h)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to 
amendments  to  other  laws,  by  striking  out 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (which  deletions 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments 
contained  in  such  subsections  to  Acts  other 
than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended) . 

‘‘(i)  Amend  section  545,  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows; 

‘‘(1)  In  subsection  (J),  insert  ‘the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  and’  after  ‘refer  to’  and 
strike  out  ‘title  II.’ 

‘‘(2)  In  subsection  (k),  insert  ‘the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and’  after  ‘refer  to’  and  strike  out  ‘title  II.' 

"CHAPTER  V - REORGANIZATION  OF  MUTtlAL  SE¬ 

CURITY  ACT  OF  1954;  AMENDMENTS;  AND 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  COOPERATION 

’’Reorganisation  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954 

"SBC.  501.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

‘‘(1)  Strike  out  the  heading  of  title  I 
and  of  chapter  I  of  such  title,  and  imme¬ 
diately  before  section  101,  insert  the 
following; 


"  ‘CHAPTER  I - MIUTART  ASSISTANCE* 

“(2)  Immediately  above  section  131,  strike 
but  'the  chapter  heading  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"  'CHAPTER  n - ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

“  ‘Title  I — Defense  support' 

"(3)  In  section  131  (a),  strike  out  ‘chap¬ 
ter  1  of  this  title’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘chapter  I.’ 

‘‘(4)  In  section  131  (d).  Immediately  after 
‘title’,  insert  ‘or  chapter  I.’ 

‘‘(5)  Immediately  above  section  141,  strike 
out  the  chapter  heading. 

>  ‘‘(6)  In  section  141,  immediately  after 
‘title’  both  times  it  appears  insert  ‘or 
chapter  I.’ 

‘‘(7)  (A)  In  section  142  (a),  strike  out 
‘chapter  1  of  this  title’  each  place  it  ap¬ 
pears  and  insert  ‘chapter  I.’ 

‘‘(B)  In  such  section  142  (a),  strike  out 
‘under  this  title’  and  ‘purposes  of  this  title’ 
each  place  they  appear  and  Insert  ‘under 
chapter  I  or  under  this  title’,  and  ‘purposes 
of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title,’  respecjiively. 

“(8)  Section  142  (b)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  ‘chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘this  title.’ 

‘‘(9)  Section  144  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  ‘under  this  title’  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  ‘or  chapter  I.’ 

‘‘(10)  Section  202  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘401  (a)  ’  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of ‘451  (a).’ 

“(11)  Amend  the  heading  of  title  IV  to 
read  as  follows; 

"  ‘Title  IV — Special  assistance  and  other 
programs.’ 

"(12)  (A)  Immediately  after  section  420, 
insert  the  following  new  chapter  heading; 

“  ‘CHAPTER  HI - CONTINGENCY  FUND’ 

“(B)  Section  401  is  redesignated  as  section 
451  of  chapter  III. 

“(13)  Section  405  (d)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘401’  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  ‘451.’  4 

“(14)  Section  410  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(15)  Section  411  (b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“  ( 16 )  Immediately  above  section  50 1 ,  strike 
out  the  heading  of  title  V  and  of  chapter  1 
of  that  title  and  insert  the  following; 

“  ‘CHAPTER  IV - GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS’ 

“(17)  Section  503  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(18)  (A)  Section  504  (a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chap¬ 
ter  3  of  title  I,’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘chapter  II.’ 

“(B)  Section  504  (c)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(19)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  510 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘chapter  3  of 
title  I’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘title  I 
of  chapter  II.’ 

“(B)  ’The  third  sentence  of  section  510  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘title  II  or  chapter 
3  of  title  I’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘title  I  or  II  of  chapter  II.’ 

“(20)  Section  511  (a)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  ‘title  I’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'chapter  I  or  title  I  of  chapter  II.’ 

“(21)  Section  511  (c)  is  amended  '  by 

striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(22)  Section  513  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘401’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘451.’ 

“(23)  Immediately  above  section  621, 
strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

“(24)  In  section  521  (b),  insert  ‘of  chap¬ 
ter  II’  immediately  after  ‘title  III,’ 


“(25)  In  section  521  (c) ,  strike  out  ‘chap¬ 
ter  3  of  title  I’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘title  I  of  chapter  II.’ 

“(26)  Sections  522  (c)  and  522  (d)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of 
title  I’  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chap¬ 
ter  I.’ 

“(27)  SecUon  523  (c)  (2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(28)  Section  524  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(29)  The  portion  of  section  537  (a) 
which  precedes  paragraph  (1)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(30)  Immediately  above  section  541, 
strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

“(31)  Section  545  (c)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(32)  Section  545  (h)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘chapter  I.’ 

“(33)  Sections  545  (j)  and  545  (k)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  ‘chapter  3  of’, 
and  by  inserting  ‘chapter  II  or  under  chap¬ 
ter  III’  Immediately  after  ‘title  IV.’ 

“(34)  Section  549  is  amended  by  inserting 
’of  chapter  II’  immediately  after  ‘title  III.’ 

"Amendments  to  other  laws 
“Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1651),  is  further 
amended  as  follows; 

“(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section, 
insert  the.  folio  wing  new  subparagraph  after 
subparagraph  (4) : 

“‘(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  United  States  or  any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  independent  establishment, 
or  agency  thereof  (including  any  corporate 
instrumentality  of  the  United  States) ,  or 
any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract 
with  respect  to  such  contract,  where  such 
contract  is  to  be  performed  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other 
than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof) ,  and  not 
otherwise  within  the  coverage  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  every  such  contract  shall  contain 
provisions  requiring  that  the  contractor 
(and  subcontractor  or  subordinate  contrac¬ 
tor  with  respect  to  such  contract)  (A)  shall, 
before  commencing  performance  of  such 
contract,  provide  for  securing  to  or  on  be¬ 
half  of  employees  engaged  in  work  under 
such  contract  the  payment  of  compensation 
and  other  benefits  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  (B)  shall  maintain  in  full 
force  and  effect  during  the  term  of  such 
contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate  con¬ 
tract,  or  while  employees  are  engaged  in 
work  performed  thereunder,  the  said  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation 
and  benefits,  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to-any  employee 
of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is 
engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing  materials 
or  supplies  under  his  contract.’ 

“(2)  In  subsection  (e)  of  such  section, 
strike  ‘(3)  or  (4)’  in  the  last  sentence  and 
substitute  therefor  ‘(3) ,  (4),  or  (5).’  * 

“(3)  In  subsection  (f)  of  such  section, 
insert  ‘or  in  any  work  under  subparagraph 
(5)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section’  between 
‘this  section’  and  ‘shall  not  apply.’ 

“(b)  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June 
28.  1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  425),  strike 
out  ‘$30,000’  and  insert  ‘$33,000,’  and  strike 
out  ‘$15,000’  the  filrst  time  it  appears  and 
insert  ‘$1^,000.’ 

“(c)  In  section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  .Control  Act,  as  amended  (31 
U.  S.  C.  846),  insert  ‘Development  Loan 
Fund;’  before  ‘Institute  of  Inter- American 
Affairs.’ 

“(d)  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  11, 
1956  (70  Stat.  523),  strike  out  all  beginning 
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with  ‘An’  down  through  ‘Conference  and’  and 
substitute  ’There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  annually,  for  the  annual  contribution 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Parliamentary  Conference,  such  sum  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  Group 
and  approved  by  such  Conference,  but  In  no 
event  to  exceed  for  any  year  an  amount  equal 
to  25  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  contri¬ 
butions  made  for  that  year  by  all  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
toward  the  maintenance  of  such  Conference, 
and.’ 

"(e)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946 
(22  U.  S.  C.  287q) ,  Is  amended  by  the  addttlon 
of  the  following  sentences  at  the  end  thereof : 
’The  National  Commission  is  further  author¬ 
ized  to  receive  and  accept  services  and  gifts 
or  bequests  of  money  or  materials  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  educational,  scientific,  or  cul¬ 
tural  purposes  of  the  National  Commission 
as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Organization.  Any  money  so  re¬ 
ceived  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  ef  State 
and  shall  be  subject  to  disbursement  through 
the  disbursement  facilities  of  the  Treasury 
Department  as  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  be¬ 
quest  may  require  and  shall  remain  available 
for  expenditure  by  grant  or  otherwise  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  no  such  gift  or 
bequest  may  be  accepted  or  disbursed  if  the 
terms  thereof  are  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  National  Commission  as  set 
forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Organization.  In  no  event  shall  the 
National  Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests 
in  excess  of  $200,000  in  the  aggregate  In  any 
one  year.  Gifts  or  bequests  provided  for 
herein  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Federal 
income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  be  deemed  to 
be  a  gift  to  or  for  the  United  States.  The 
National  Commission  and  Secretary  of  State 
shall  submit  to  Congress  annual  reports  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  be¬ 
quests  received  and  disbursed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section.’ 

“(f)  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  2  -of  the  joint  resolution  of  June  30, 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  272a  (a)), 
which  precedes  ',  as  apportioned’  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ‘(a)  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  such  expenses.’ 

‘‘(g)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Acf,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1701),  is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subparagraph  after  subpara¬ 
graph  (3)  :  ‘or  (4)  to  any  person  who  is  an 
employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of 
the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no 
compensation  is  payable  with  respect  to 
such  injury  or  death  under  such  Act,  or  to 
any  person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his 
personal  services  outside  the  United  States 
approved  and  financed  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II 
thereof)  :  Provided,  That  in  cases  where  the 
United  States  is  not  a  formal  party  to  con¬ 
tracts  approved  and  financed  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  waive  the  application  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to 
any  such  contracts,  subcontracts,  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  contracts,  work  location  under  such 
contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  con¬ 
tracts,  or  classification  of  employees.’ 

‘‘(h)  Section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  ‘in  the  Department’ 
wherever  they  appear  therein  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tences:  ‘Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Service,  or  retired  in  ac¬ 


cordance  with  section  636  of  this  Act  on  or 
after  November  14,  1957.  but  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  sentence,  for  the  purpose 
of  accepting  an  immediate  appointment  to 
such  a  position,  shall  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  assigned  to  such  other  position 
under  authority  of  this  section  as  amended. 
Appropriate  adjustment  at  the  election  of 
the  officer  may  be  made  with  respect  to  spe¬ 
cial  contributions  deposited  immediately 
prior  to  resignation  or  retirement  by  any 
such  officer  under  title  VIII  of  this  Act  on 
salaries  in  excess  of  $13,500.’ 

"(1)  Section  1011  of  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  and  Educational  Exchange  Acj;  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof : 

■‘‘(h)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  annually  an  amount  to  restore  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  realized  impairment  to 
the  capital  used  in  carrying  on  the  authority 
to  make  informational  media  guaranties,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c),  through  the  end 
of  the  last  completed  fiscal  year. 

"  ‘(2)  Such  impairment  shall  consist  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  losses  incurred  and  in¬ 
terest  accrued  on  notes  exceed  the  revenue 
earned  and  any  previous  appropriations  made 
for  the  restoration  of  impairment.  Losses 
shall  include  the  dollar  losses  on  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  sold,  and  the  dollar  cost  of  foreign 
currencies  which  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the 
‘TreaBury,  after  consultation  with  the  Direc¬ 
tor.  has  determined  to  be  unavailable  for,  or 
in  excess  of,  requirements  of  the  United 
States,  or  (b)  have  been  transferred  to  other 
accounts  without  reimbursement  to  the 
special  account. 

‘‘‘(3)  Dollars  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  interest  and  in  satisfaction  of  notes  issued 
or  assumed  hereunder,  and  to  the  extent  of 
such  application  to  the  principal  of  the  notes, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  will  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  current  average  market  yields 
of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  guaranties.  The  currencies  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  unavailable  for,  or  in  excess  of, 
requirements  of  the  United  States  as  pro¬ 
vided  above  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  ‘Treasury  to  be  held  until  disposed 
of,  and  any  dollar  proceeds  realized  from  such 
disposition  shall  be  deposited  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts.’ 

"(j)  The  Act  of  May  26,  1949,  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  151a-151c),  relating  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Department  of  State,  is  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  first  section,  strike  out  ‘three’ 
and  insert  ‘two.’ 

“(2)  In  section  2,  designate  the  present 
language  as  ‘(a)’  and  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

‘‘‘(b)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  State  the  Office  of  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  which 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  shall  receive  compen¬ 
sation  at  the  rate  of  $22,000  per  year  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  may  initially  fill  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  by 
appointing,  without  further  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  the  officer  Who,  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
held  the  position  of  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Any 
-provision  of  law  vesting  authority  in  the 
‘‘Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs”  or  any  other  reference  with 
respect  thereto,  is  hereby  amended  to  vest 


such  authority  in  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.’ 

"(k)  Section  712  (b)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows,  such  amendment  to  take  effect  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

"  ‘(b")  Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con¬ 
cerned,  a  member  detailed  under  this  section 
may  accept  any  office  from  the  country  to 
which  he  is  detailed.  He  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  if 
serving  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the 
President,  with  countries  to  which  such 
members  are  detailed  to  perform  functions 
under  this  section,  for  reimbursement  to 
the  United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the 
cost  of  performing  such  functions.’ 

"(1)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  Assistance  Act  of  1954 
(Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress;  7 
U.  S.  C.  1704),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (j)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

’’’(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  ab¬ 
stract,  and  disseminate  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  information  and  to  conduct  and 
support  scientific  activities  overseas  in¬ 
cluding  programs  and  projects  of  scientific 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  such  as  coordinated  research 
against  diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind 
or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the 
globe.’ 

“(m)  The  Act  of  June  14,  1948,  as 

amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  290)  authorizing  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  World  Health  Organization, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  6: 

“  ‘Sec.  6.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  the  diseases  of  man¬ 
kind,  because  of  their  widespread  preva¬ 
lence,  debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in 
human  life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent  to 
the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their 
economic  resources  and  productive  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  to  improve  their  living  conditions, 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual 
efforts  among  the  nations  for  research 
against  diseases  such  as  heart  disease  and 
cancer.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the 
Congress  invites  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation  to  initiate  studies  looking  toward 
the  strengthening  of  research  and  related 
programs  against  these  and  other  diseases 
common  to  mankind  or  unique  to  indi¬ 
vidual  regions  of  the  globe.’ 

‘‘COOPERATION  IN  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

"Sec.  503.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  view  of  the  friendly  relationships  and 
mutual  interests  which  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  President  should, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  other 
applicable  legislation,  seek  to  strengthen 
cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
the  maximum  extent  by  encouraging  joint 
programs  of  technical  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Theodore  Francis  Green, 

J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

John  J.  Sparkman, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
William  F.  Knowland, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  B.  12181)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report; 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  Tire  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and 
necessary  conforming  changes,  the  differences 
are  noted  below; 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  upon 
an  authorization  of  $3,031,400,000,  a  reduction 
of  $266,500,000  from  the  executive  branch 
authorization  request. 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $2,958,900,000.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $3,103,- 
900,000  exclusive  of  the  limitation  of  $2.4 
billion  on  military  assistance  and  defense 
support  contained  in  section  13  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  When  the  ceiling  in  section  13  of  the 
Senate  amendment  was  applied,  the  differ- 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  ACT  (SEC.  501) 

.  The  House  bill  changed  the  title  headings 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act^in  order  to  place 
military  assistance  in  a  separate  chapter  and 
defense  support  under  the  economic  chapter. 
These  changes  were  intended  to  make  clear 
that  defense  support  although  necessary  for 
military  needs  was  nevertheless  economic 
assistance.  Special  assistance  and  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  were  put  into  a  new  chapter 
because  it  was  believed  that  each  could 
Include  both  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
no  similar  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  reorganization  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  with  an  amendment.  The  amended 
version  removes  special  assistance  from  the 
same  chapter  as  the  contingency  fund  and 
puts  the  former  into  the  chapter  headed 
“Economic  Assistance.”  This  latter  change 
conforms  to  the  executive  branch  definition 
that  special  assistance  is  now  regarded  as 
economic  assistance  necessary  to  achieve  po- 


ence  between  the  2  Houses  was  $110  million. 
On- the  basis  of  the  individual  authorizations 
and  without  regard  to  this  ceiling,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  2  Houses  was  $145  million. 

The  amount  authorized  by  the  committee 
of  conference  for  military  assistance  was 
$1,605  million  and  $810  million  for  defense 
support.  The  sum  of  these  two  authoriza¬ 
tions  equaled  the  sum  as  they  passed  the 
House,  although  military  assistance  was  re¬ 
duced  $35  million  and  defense  support  was 
increased  $35  million.  The  Senate  also  re¬ 
ceded  from  section  13  of  its  amendment 
which  placed  an  overall  ceiling  of  $2.4  billion 
on  the  total  authorization  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  defense  support  and  also  author¬ 
ized  a  Presidential  transfer  of  not  more  than 
$235  million  between  these  2  items. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
$202.5  million  for  special  assistance,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $9.5  million  from  the  Senate  figure. 
The  Senate  approved  amount  for  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  was  reduced  from  $200  million 
to  $155  million.  The  Senate  accepted  the 
House  figure  of  $33  million  for  ICA  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses.  The  net  result  of  these 
adjustments  was  to  divide  equally  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  $145  million  between  the  two  Houses. 
Thus  the  Senate  figure  Was  reduced  by  $72.5 
million  and  the  House  figure  increased  by  an 
identical  amount. 


litlcal,  economic,  or  other  objectives  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  no  assistance  is  provided  in 
support  of  significant  military  forces,  or  in 
situations  where  the  assistance  cannot  be 
appropriately  rendered  as  technical  assist¬ 
ance  or  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
The  contingency  fund,  unlike  special  assist¬ 
ance,  may  be  used  for  both  military  and 
nonmilitary  assistance. 

AID  TO  INDIA 

The  Senate  amendment  added  subsection 
(d)  to  section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  stating  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  join  with  other  nations  in  providing 
support  to  assist  India  to  complete  its  cur¬ 
rent  program  for  economic  development. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  subject. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  House  conferees 
that  since  the  concepts  embodied  In  the 
India  amendment  were  expressed  in  various 
sections  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  it  was 
unnecessary  to  make  specific  reference  to  a 


particular  country  in  relation  to  policies  al¬ 
ready  expressed  in  law  in  general  terms. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 
(SEC.  103) 

The  Senate  version  contained  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  105  (b)  (4)  requiring  the 
President  to  review  findings  made  under 
that  section  annually  and  to  make  a  deter¬ 
mination  each  year  as  to  whether  military 
assistance  is  necessary.  Furthermore,  it  laid 
down  the  policy  that  internal  security  re¬ 
quirements  should  not  normally  be  the  basis 
for  military  assistance  in  Latin  America. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
amendment. 

Under  the  existing  section  105  (b)  (4) 

military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  Latin 
American  nations  only  in  accordance  with 
defense  plans  found  by  the  President  to  re¬ 
quire  those  nations  to  participate  in  mis¬ 
sions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  hemis¬ 
phere. 

Since  the  amendment  is  in  conformity 
with  existing  section  105  (b)  (4)  and  reflects 
the  policy  expressed  in  that  section,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to 
the  retention  of  the  Senate  language.  In 
their  op’inion  the  amendment  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  change  in  policy  except  with  respect 
to  requiring  an  annual  review  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Recent  events  tend  to  Indicate  the 
necessity  for  a  restatement  of  the  United 
States  policy  that  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America  shall  be  furnished  for  internal 
security  requirements  only  under  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances. 

trSE  OF  SURPLUS  COUNTERPART  FUNDS  (SEC.  202) 

The  Senate  version  added  two  provisos  to 
section  142  (b)  (iii) .  The  first  proviso  per¬ 
mitted  a  recipient  nation'  to  utilize  those 
counterpart  funds  which  are  excess  to  United 
States  requirements  and  exceed  the  require¬ 
ments  for  purposes  for  which  new  funds  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  would 
be  available  for  other  purposes.  Such  uses 
would  have  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  and  be  consistent  with  United  States 
foreign  policy.  The  second  proviso  required 
that  any  proposed  utilization  of  such  excess 
amounts  should  be  reported  to  the  4  appro¬ 
priate  congressional  committees,  and  that 
such  utilization  should  not  be  effective  until 
60  days  after  such  reporting. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  subject. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  proposed 
specifically  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Government  to  make  a  loan  to  the 
Austrian  Hilfsfond  for  use  in  compensating 
former  Austrian  nationals  who  were  per¬ 
secuted  under  the  Nazi  regime  and  are  now 
residing  outside  Austria.  The  executive 
brand)  had  previously  determined  that  such 
use  of  Austrian  counterpart  was  not  per¬ 
mitted.  Present  law  authorizes  the  use  of 
counterpart  (aside  from  that  counterpart 
earmarked  for  United  States  requirements) 
only  to  carry  out  purposes  for  which  new 
funds  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  would  themselves  be  available.  Since 
compensation  to  victims  of  Nazi  persecution 
was  not  a  purpose  for  which  new  funds  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  would 
be  available,  additional  legislation  was  re¬ 
garded  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of  Aus¬ 
trian  counterpart  for  this  purpose. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recognized  the  desirability  of  the  proposed 
use  of  excess  counterpart  funds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  They  regarded  the  granting  of  such 
broad  authority  over  the  use  of  excess  coun¬ 
terpart  as  contained  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  undesirable.  They  therefore  ac¬ 
cepted  compromise  language  limiting  the 
utilization  of  excess  counterpart  to  the 
equivalent  of  $4  million,  the  amount  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
program  for  Austria.  Proposals  for  further 
utilization  of  excess  counterpart  will  require 
approval  by  the  Congress. 


Mutual  security  'program  for  fiscal  year  1959 


[In  thousands] 


Adminis¬ 
tration  au¬ 
thorization 
request 

House 

amounts 

Senate 

amend¬ 

ment 

Difference 
between 
House  and 
Senate 

Committee 
of  con¬ 
ference 

Sec.  103  (a).  Military  assistance . . . 

Sec.  131  (b).  Defense  support . . . . 

$1, 800, 000 
835,000 

1  $1, 640, 000 
775,000 

$1, 600, 000 
835,000 

-$40, 000 
+60,000 

$1, 605, 000 
810, 000 

Sec.  304.  Bilateral  technical  cooperation - - 

Sec.  306  (a).  United  Nations  technical  assistance 

142, 000 

20,000 

1,500 

212,000 

200,000 

150,000 

20,000 
1,500 
185,  OOO 
100, 000 

150,000 

20,000 

1,500 

212,000 

200,000 

150,000 

20,000 
1,  5(X) 
202,500 
155,  000 

Sec.  306  (b) .  O AS  technical  cooperation  - 

Sec.  400  (a).  Special  assistance - - - . - 

Sec.  451  (b).>  Contingency  fund . . 

Sec.  405  (a).  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 

+27,000 
+100, 000 

See.  405^(c).  U.  N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

1,200 
8,600 
11.000 
25,  000 

1, 200 
8,600 
11,000 
25,000 

1,200 
8,600 
11, 0(X) 
25,000 

. - . 

1,  200 
8,600 
11,  OOO 
25,000 

Sec.  406.  XJ.  N.  Children’s  Fund . . - 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  refugees .  . . . . 

2, 100 
1,(X)0 
33,000 

2,100 

1,000 

33,000 

2,100 
'  1,000 
31,000 

2, 100 
1,000 
33,  000 

Sec.  411  (b).  ICA  administrative  expenses . 

-2,000 

Sec.  419  (a).  Atoms  for  Peace . . . 

5,500 

6,500 

5,500 

5,500 

Total . 

3,  297,  900 

2,  958,  900 

3, 103, 900 

+145, 000 

'3,031,400 

1  Although  the  Senate  amendment  included  $1.6  billion  for  military  assistance  and  $835  million  for  defense  support, 
a  total  of  $2,435  million,  section  13  of  the  amendment  limited  the  total  authorization  of  these  2  items  to  $2.4  billion. 
This  section  also  authorized  the  Presidential  transfer  of  $236  million  between  mUitary  assistance  aud  defense  support 
in  order  to  allow  the  President  to  apportion  the  reduction  set  by  the  ceiling. 

3  Formerly  sec.  401  (b). 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  House  bill  contained  an  amendment 
to  section  143  with  reference  to  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia  prohibiting  the  furnishing  of 
any  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  after  90  days 
unless  the  President  had  determined  that 
(1)  there  has  been  no  change  In  the  funda¬ 
mental  policies  on  which  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
is  based;  (2)  Yugoslavia  Is  not  participating 
Ih  policies  or  programs  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world;  and  (3)  it  is  In  the  In¬ 
terest  of  national  security  to  continue  aid. 
The  President  would  have  been  required  to 
keep.  Congress  continually  Informed  of  de¬ 
terminations  under  this  section  and  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  Yugoslavia.  The  Senate  version 
contained  no  amendment  to  section  143. 

Section  143  of  the  present  law  is  substan¬ 
tially  similar  to  the  House  provision.  Sec¬ 
tion  143  requires  the  President  to  assure  him¬ 
self  continually  that  (1)  Yugoslavia  con¬ 
tinues  to  maintain  Its  independence^  (2) 
Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  In  policies  or 
programs  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world;  and  (3)  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
Is  In  the  national  security  interest.  Under 
this  provision  the  President  must  keep  the 
Congress  Informed  of  assistance  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

The  committee  of  conference  decided  that, 
In  view  of  recent  developments  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  It  was  undesirable  to  make  any 
change  in  this  section  at  this  time. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION  ' 

(SEC.  602  (J)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
creation  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  for  the  abolition  of  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affaires. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
Senate  language. 

Although  the  activities  of  ICA  are  under 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Director  of  ICA  presently  outranks  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs.  The  effect  of  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  Is  to  upgrade  the  position  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  economic  officer  in  the  Department  of 
State  so  that  he  will  be  senior  to  the  Director 
of  ICA.  The  new  position  will  give  further 
emphasis  to  congressional  insistence  that  the 
mutual  security  program  is  an  integral  part 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  and,  as  such. 
Is  under  the  Immediate  direction  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State. 

The  Senate  language  also  provides  that  the 
present  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
may  be  appointed  to  the  new  office  without 
further  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  will  continue 
to  serve  as  principal  assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  all  aspects  of  the  conduct 
of  United  States  foreign  relations.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af¬ 
fairs  Is  scheduled  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$22,000  per  annum,  while  that  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Is  fixed  at  $22,500.  This 
difference  In  salary  Is  intended  to  indicate 
clearly  the  subordinate  position'  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  also  includes  lang¬ 
uage  that  has  the  effect  of  changing  the 
composition  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  so  that  the 
new  officer  will  replace  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs — a 
position  that  is  abolished  by  the  Senate 
amendment. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  (SEC.  204  (B)  ) 

The  House  bill  emended  the  proviso  of 
section  306  (a),,  so  as  to  provide  that  for  the 
calendar  year  1959  and  thereafter  the  United 
States  contribution  to  United  Nations  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  related  programs  may 


be  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  40  percent 
of  the  total  amount  contributed  for  that 
purpose  In  any  given  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
provision  on  this  subject,  and  left  un¬ 
changed  the  present  scale  of  United  States 
contributions,  which  provides  for  38  per¬ 
cent  In  fiscal  year  1959  and  33}^  percent  In 
fiscal  year  1960  and  thereafter. 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  language  except  for  certain  revisions 
Intended  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  In  agreement  with  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  that  It  Is  desirable  that  other  na¬ 
tions  Increase  their  contributions  to  the 
multilateral  technical  cooperation  and  re¬ 
lated  programs  and  that  the  United  States 
should  In  due  course  reduce  Its  percentage 
contribution. 

CONTINUATION  OP  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ADVISORY  BOARD  (IDAB) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  re¬ 
pealing  section  308,  relating  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Advisory  Board,  but 
the  Senate  version  did  not  repeal  that  sec¬ 
tion.  The  International  Development  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  which  by  statute  is  composed 
of  13  members,  has  the  duty  of  advising  the 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  on  policy 
matters  relating  to  technical  cooperation, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  private  enterprise  under  the 
mutual  security  program. 

The  committee  of  conference  agree<i  to  the 
retention  of  section  308  providing  authority 
for  the  continuation  of  tlm  Board.  Although 
there  have  been  no  Board  members  since 
last  September,  the  executive  branch  made 
a  strong  plea  that  the  Board  is  necessary. 
The  primary  reasons  for  the  delay  in  the 
reactivation  of  the  IDAB  were:  (I)  the  Resig¬ 
nation  of  the  then  Director  of  ICA  last  fall 
and  the  appointment  of  a  new  Director,  and 
(2)  the  desire  to  await  action  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  certain  proposals  which  would  in¬ 
fluence  substantially  the  functions  of  the 
Board,  particularly  if  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  were  incorporated.  , 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  representatives 
of  science  should  be  Included  on  the  Board. 
It  would  also  appear  to  be  appropriate  for 
the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board  to  utilize  advisory  groups  represent¬ 
ing  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public 
health,  science,  and  education. 

PALESTINE  REFUGEES  (SEC.  205  (P)  ) 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1959  for 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales¬ 
tine  Refugees  In  the  Near  East.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  an  identical  sum, 
but  included  a  proviso  that  $5  million  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  shall  be 
used  only  for  repatriation  or  resettlement 
of  such  refugees. 

If  the  entire  $25  mllliDn  were  appropri¬ 
ated,  the  $5  million  earmarked  for  repatria¬ 
tion  or  resettlement  would  be  20  percent. 
Should  the  appropriation  be  less,  however, 
the  $5  million  would  constitute  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  available  money.  The  con¬ 
ferees  substituted  a  flgtue  of  15  percent  of 
the  appropriated  amount  in  lieu  of  the  flat 
sum  of  $5  million  for  repatriation  or  re¬ 
settlement. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  with 
the  philosophy  (sontained  in  the  Senate 
proviso;  namely,  that  the  governments  of  the 
Near  East  take  more  vigorous  steps  to  effect 
a  solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  It  was 
recc^nized,  however,  that  the  (afitlcal  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  area  only  makes  more  difficult 
the  rel<x;atlon  of  the  refugees.  Relief  and 
rehabilitation  are  not  only  a  continuing  de¬ 
mand  but  are  prerequisites  to  the  success  of 


any  repatriation  or  resettlement  program. 
The  committee  of  (xinference  Is  not  satisfied 
that  officials  of  the  governments  In  the 
Middle  East  and  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity 
or  fully  utilized  their  opportunities  to  begin 
a  reasonable  settlement  of  this  troublesome 
problem. 

OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT,  PROTBCmON  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  ECONOMY,  AND  STUDY  OP  THE 

ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  (SEC.  206 

(J)  (2)) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  en¬ 
titled  "Protection  of  the  United  States  Econ¬ 
omy,”  which  would  have  required  an  annual 
review  of  operations  under  the  program  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  purpose  of  the  study  would 
have  been  to  determine  whether  such  opera¬ 
tions  had  adversely  affected  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  called  for. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec¬ 
tion  amending  section  510  of  the  act,  which 
would  have  prohibited  offshore  pr(x:urement 
of  commodities  except  that  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  might  be  used  for 
procurement  overseas  If  the  President  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  procurement  did  not  result 
In  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any 
areas  of  labor  surplus,  outweighing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to,  and  the  national  In¬ 
terests  of,  the  United  States  of  less  costly 
procurement  abroad. 

The  Senate  version  also  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  review  by  the  Departments  of 
-State  and  Commerce,  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Government,  of  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  role  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  could  be  more  effectively  utilized 
in  the  foreign  policy  efforts  of  the  United 
States.  Private  enterprise  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  cooperate  In  the  study.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  would  have  been  required 
from  the  reviewing  group. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  were  strongly  opposed  to  changes  in 
the  provisions  before  them.  The  following 
considerations  Influenced  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  the  conferees:  (1)  The  mat¬ 
ters  covered  by  the  above  provisions  are 
closely  interrelated:  (2)  over  50  percent  of 
ICA  financed  procurement  already  takes 
place  in  the  United  States;  and  (3)  the  vari¬ 
ous  reviews  called  for  would  be  overlapping. 
Therefore  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  House 
members  of  the  committee  of  conference 
agreed  to  eliminate  the  above  three  provi¬ 
sions  and  to  substitute  a  new  provision  call¬ 
ing  for  a  study,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  by  certain  Government  agencies  of 
the  relation  of  the  program  to  American  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  the  American  economy, 
to  make  recommendations  to  prevent  any 
possible  adverse  effects,  with  special  reference 
to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  and  to 
further  the  role  of  American  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  promoting  our  foreign  policy.  The 
committee  of  conference  emphasizes  that  the 
new  provision  envisages  a  study  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy  arising  from  operations  under  the 
mutual  security  program.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  this  study  will  be  financed  from  the 
regular  appropriations  available  to  each 
agency  participating. 

MUNITIONS  CONTROL  (SEC.  208  (K)  ) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  return  to  the  United  States, 
other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies,  of  military  arms 
or  ammunition  furnished  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  by  the  United  State?  under  any  for¬ 
eign  assistance  programs  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  version  limited  the  Items  pro¬ 
hibited  for  import  to  military  firearms,  rather 
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than  arms  or  ammunition,  manufactured  In 
the  United  States  and  furnished  to  foreign 
governments  under  any  foreign  aid  program. 
The  Senate  version  further  stipulated  that  it 
was  to  apply  only  to  items  imported  for  sale 
and  regardless  of  whether  the  arms  In  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  advanced  iii  value  in  a  foreign 
county.  It  also  provided  that  the  prohibition 
should  not  extend  to  firearms  which  had 
been  so  substantially  altered  as  to  become  in 
effect  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  a 
compromise  which  prohibits  the  return  to 
the  United  States  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  of  any  military  firearnvs  or  ammuni¬ 
tion  of  United  States  manufacture  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  foreign  governments  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  any 
other  foreign  assistance  program  of  the 
United  States.  The  prohibition  is  not  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  military  firearms  or  ammunition  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  its  allies,  and 
shall  not  apply  to  firearms  that  have  been  so 
substantially  altered  as  to  become  in  effect 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  foreign 
aid  programs  of  the  United  States  covered 
under  this  provision  would  include,  among 
others,  the  lend-lease  program,  the  Greek- 
Turkish  assistance  program,  the  rnutual  de¬ 
fense  assistance  program,  and  the  mutual 
security  program.  The  phrase  “military  fire¬ 
arms”  was  accepted  because,  if  the  words 
“military  arms”  had  been  used,  there  was  a 
possibility  that  such  items  as  armored  vehi¬ 
cles,  spare  parts  for  armored  vehicles,  and 
other  similar  items  might  have  been  includ-- 
ed  in  the  prohibition. 

MALARIA  ERADICATION  (SEC,  205  (M)  ) 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  language,  as  rephrased,  to  make  clear 
that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of 
chapter  II,  furnish  assistance  designed  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  other  peoples  to  eradicate 
malaria. 

CONGRESSIONAL  TRAVEL  ACkiOUNTING 
(SEC.  401  (A)  ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  502  (b)  to 
provide  that  local  currency  used  by  any  con¬ 
gressional  committee  be  charged  against  any 
amounts  made  available  to  such  committee 
from  the  appropriate  contingent  funds,  and 
that  the  use  of  such  currency  be  subject  to 
all  the  reporting  and  other  requirements 
which  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  amounts 
made  available  from  such  contingent  fund. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
502  (b)  to  require  that  each  member  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  any  congressional  committee  make 
to  the  chairman  of  his  committee  an  item¬ 
ized  listing  of  expenditures  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  and  that  each  committee  submit  a 
consolidated  report  showing  the  total  item¬ 
ized  expenditures  of  the  committee  and  of 
each  member  or  employee  thereof  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  to  the  House  Admin¬ 
istration  Committee  or  the  Senate  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee.  This  report  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  information  available  to  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  Indicated  that  the 
provision  contained  in  the  House  bill  would 
require  substantial  modification  and  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  accounting  procedures  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  would 
not  be  necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  an  itemized  accounting  of  foreign 
travel  expenditures  by  individuals  and  of  a 
public  reporting  of  such  exi>enditures.  The 
House  conferees,  therefore,  acpepted  the 
simpler  language  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
since  it  appeared  to  attain  the  desired  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  committee  of  conference 
agreed,  however,  to  eliminate  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  the  requirement  that  the  total 
itemized  expenditures  of  each  committee 
member  or  employee  should  be  reported  and 
published  in  the  Congressional  RecoTto.  In¬ 


stead,  language  was  accepted  requiring  that 
each  member  or  employee  of  any  congres¬ 
sional  committee  must  report  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  his  committee  an  itemized  listing 
of  expenditures  of  foreign  currency.  The  to¬ 
tal  Itemized  expenditures  of  each  committee 
and  subcommittee  during  each  calendar  year 
is  to  be  reported  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  or  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate  and  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  provision  takes 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that 
foreign  travel  by  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  encouraged  and  recognizes  that  the  use 
of  foreign  currency  funds  derived  from  oper¬ 
ations  under  the  mutual  security  and  agri¬ 
culture  trade  development  and  assistance 
programs  for  this  purpose  in  most  instances 
makes  such  travel  possible  without  cost  to 
the  United  States  taxpayer.  Certain  foreign 
currencies  made  available  under  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  not  be  usable  in  the  foreseeable 
future  by  the  United  States  ^or  any  other 
purpose. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  congressional  travel  expenses 
should  be  fully  accounted  for  and  controlled 
and  that  the  entire  matter  should  be  subject 
to  further  study  not  only  by  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  ■  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
but  by  other  interested  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Such  further  study 
shourti  include  consideration  of  the  account¬ 
ing  and  control  of  congressional  travel  ex¬ 
penditures  under  authority  other  than  that- 
contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

COMPLETION  OF  PLANS  AND  COST  ESTIMATES 
(SEC.  401  (D)) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  section  517 
which  prohibited  the  obligation  of  defense 
support,  bilateral  technical  cooperation,  and 
special  assistance  funds  for  projects  requir¬ 
ing  substantive  technical  or  financial  plan¬ 
ning  until  necessary  engineering,  financial, 
and  other  plans  had  been  completed  and  a 
reasonably  firm  estimate  obtained  of  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  providing  such  as¬ 
sistance,  and  until  a  determination  had  been 
made  that  any  necessary  legislative  action  by 
the  recipient  country  might  reasonably  be 
anticipated  to  be  completed  within  1  year. 
The  new  section  also  provided  that  funds 
obligated  for  assistance  subject  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  section  could  only  be  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  originally  obligated 
and  would  otherwise  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  two  modifications.  The 
first  limits  the  application  of  this  section  to 
obligations  in  excess  of  $100,000.  The  second 
eliminates  the  requirement  that  funds  obli¬ 
gated  under  the  conditions  established  by 
this  section  could  be  used  only  for  their 
original  purpose  and.  If  not  used,  would  re¬ 
vert  to  the  Treasury.  With  this  modifica¬ 
tion,  such  funds  could  be  reused  for  other 
purposes  as  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act. 

In  accepting  these  modifications,  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recognized 
that  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  small  transactions  might 
seriously  Impede  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  also  were  impressed  with  the 
contention  that  the  language  contained  In 
the  House  bill  would  prevent  the  deobliga¬ 
tion  and  reuse  of  funds  where  unforeseen 
changes  in  the  political  or  the  international 
situation  might  make  abandonment  of  a 
project  for  which  funds  had  been  obligated 
desirable. 

ACCEPTANCE  OP  BENEFITS  PROM  FOREIGN  NA¬ 
TIONS  AND  DUAL  COMPENSATION  IN  LATIN 

AMERICA  (SEC.  401  (E)  AND  SEC.  602  (K)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  two 
provisions  relating  to  the  detail  of  personnel 
to  foreign  governments.  The  first  amend¬ 
ment  prohibited  any  person  perforiqlng 
functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 


from  accepting  any  compensation  or  other 
benefits  from  a  foreign  nation.  It  further 
provided  that  cost-sharing  arrangements 
could  be  made  by  the  President  with  the 
nations  to  which  personnel  axe  detailed. 
The  second  provision  amended  section  712 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  so  that 
persons  detailed  under  that  section  could 
not  accept  offlces,  compensation,  or  emolu¬ 
ments  from  the  foreign  government  con¬ 
cerned.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
’  provisions. 

Under  section  712  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  the  President  is  presently 
authorized  to  detail  members  of  the  armed 
services  to  certain  Latin  American  Re¬ 
publics  and  to  any  other  nation  during  time 
of  war.  Under. that  section,  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned,  an  officer  so  detailed, 
may  receive  compensation  or  emoluments 
and  may  accept  any  office  from  the  foreign 
government. 

The  .House  receded  and  accepted  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  prohibiting  any  person  who 
performs  functions  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  from  receiving  any  compensation 
from  any  foreign  government.  The  House 
receded  with  an  amendment  to  the  second 
provision,  amending  section  712  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  House  agreed 
to  the  Senate  prohibition  against  a  military 
officer  detailed  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  712,  ac¬ 
cepting  compensation  or  emoluments  but 
with  a  compromise  permitting  such  officers 
to  continue  to  be  authorized,  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  de¬ 
partment  concerned,  to  accept  offices  from 
the  foreign  government  to  which  detailed. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  prohibit  any  employee  or  officer  perform¬ 
ing  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  or  any  military  officer  detailed  under 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  712, 
from  receiving  compensation  directly  from  a 
foreign  government.  To  allow  such  indi¬ 
viduals  to  receive  compensation  raises  the 
possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interest  or  even 
of  divided  loyalties.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference,  however,  considered  It  unnecessary 
to  prohibit  an  officer  detailed  under  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  712,  from  accept¬ 
ing  an  office  from  a  foreign  government. 
There  may  be  Instances  where  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  for  a  United 
States  officer  to  accept  an  office  from  a  for¬ 
eign  government.  On  such  occasions,  how¬ 
ever,  he  would  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 
For  example,  there  have  been  instances 
where  a  United  States  officer  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  commandant  of  a  foreign  military 
academy  with  a  simulated  rank  in  the  for¬ 
eign  army.  There  may  be  other  situations 
where  a  United  States  officer  could  serve  in 
a  dual  capacity.  ' 

Provision  is  made  for  cost-sharing  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  foreign  government 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act,and  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  712.  In  order 
to  facilitate  such  arrangements,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  effective,  for  9  months  fol¬ 
lowing  enactment  of  this  act. 

COMPUTATION  OF  LEVELS  OF  AID  (SEC.  401  (F)  ) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  to 
require  the  President  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  before  January  10  each  year, 
detailing  defense  support  and  special  as¬ 
sistance  ,  to  be  furnished  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  The  provision  also  required  that  such 
reports  contain  a  clear  and  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  method  used  in  reaching  the 
proposed  l^els  of  aid  for  each  country,  and 
a  listing  Of  all  significant  factors  consid¬ 
ered  in  determining  each  level  of  aid,  the 
reason  for  the  Inclusion  of  each  .factor  and 
the  monetary  value  assigned  to  each,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  factors  are  reconciled  to  yield 
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a  specific  dollar  figure  which  constitutes 
each  level  of  aid. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  pro¬ 
vision  on  this  subject. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  a 
compromise  which  eliminates  the  January  10 
date  and  the  requirement  that  a  monetary 
value  be  assigned  to  each  factor  considered 
in  determining  the  level  of  aid  to  a  coun¬ 
try.  The  substitute  language  requires  that 
during  the  annual  presentation  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  requests  for  authorizations  and  ap¬ 
propriations  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
a  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  by 
which  the  proposed  programs  for  each  coun¬ 
try  have  been  arrived  at  shall  be  submitted. 
The  substitute  requires  that  the  significant 
factors  considered  in  determining  levels  of 
aid  be  Included  in  the  detailed  explanations 
submitted  to  the  Congress. 

MmiTAHJ  MATERIEL.  PRICING  FORMULA 

Although  the  Senate  receded  with  respect 
to  its  amendment  to  section  545  (h)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  relating  to  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  equipment  under  the  military  assis¬ 
tance  program,  the  House  conferees  agreed 
that  the  committees  of' the  House  and  Senate 
should  request  a  report  from  the  executive 
branch  prior  to  January  1,  1959,  concerning 
the  implementation  of  section  545  (h) . 

Prior  to  1956,  non-excess-stock  items  were 
sold  by  the  military  services  to  the  military 
assistance  program  at  a  cost  representing  the 
replacement  value  of  a  similar  but  more 
modern  item.  In  that  year  section  545  (h) 
was  amended  to  provide  that  such  sales 
should  be  at  the  same  price  obtaining  for 
similar  transactions  between  the  United 
States  military  services  br,  if  there  are  no 
such  transactions,  then  at  the  gross  cost  for 
the  item  concerned,  reduced  to  take  into 
consideration  age  and  condition. 

The  executive  branch  has  been  slow  in  im¬ 
plementing  this  provision.  All  directives 
have  not  as  yet  been  issued.  One  reason  for 
this,  of  course,  is  that  appropriations  were 
requested  in  prior  years  on  the  basis  of  an¬ 
ticipated  receipts,  and  an  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  receipts  from  the  military  assistance 
program  would  have  substantially  reduced 
the  funds  available  to  the  military  services. 

The  report  from  the  executive  branch 
should  give  a  detailed  accounting  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  1956  pricing  formula  and 
should  contain  a  comparison  of  prices 
charged  under  the  prior  formula  with  those 
charged  under  the  existing  formula. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  UNJUSTIFIED  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
prohibited  the  use  of  mutual  security  funds 
for  any  fiood  control,  river  and  harbor  or 
water  development  project  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  that  did  not  meet  the  benefit-cost  stand¬ 
ards  and  economic  feasibility  requirements 
established  for  similar  projects  in  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
no  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  House  receded  from  its  position.  The 
committee  of  conference  endorsed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  contained  in  the  House  language,but 
recognized  the  difficulties  Involved  in  their 
mandatory  application  to  projects  carried 
out  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  (ILO) 
CONTRIBUTION  <SEC.  502  (F)  ) 

Section  2  (a)  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
June  30,  1948,  as  amended,  authorizes  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  (a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations)  as  apportioned  by  the  Organization 
in  accordance  with  its  constitution.  The 
United  States  contribution  has  been  limited 
to  $1,750,000  per  annum,  although  the  ap¬ 
portionment  as  determined  by  the  ILO  for 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  been 
25  percent  of  the  ILO  budget.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  United  States  is  In  arrears  in  its 


payments.  The  House  bill  amended  existing 
law  so  as  to  authorize  an  annual  contribu¬ 
tion  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  contained  a  similar  amendment  but 
also  a  limitation  of  $2  million  per  annum. 
The  conferees  were  Informed  that  the  budget 
already  approved  for  calendar  year  1959  by 
the  ILO  governing  body  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $8.4  million.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  assessment  as  apportioned  under  the 
ILO  constitution  would,  be  approximately 
$2.1  million,  and  the  $2  million  ceiling  would 
cause  the  United  States  to  continue  to  be  in 
arrears.  Under  these  circumstances  and 
since  the  celling  on  our  contribution  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  is  also  expressed 
as  a  percentage,  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  accepted  the  House  version. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  AMENDMENT  (SEC.  502 
(H)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  Included  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  accepted  the  amendment  included  in 
the  Senate  version. 

Section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
permits  a  Foreign  Service  officer  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Department  of  State  to  which 
he  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  without  any  loss  of  his 
Foreign  Service  status.  Under  this  section, 
for  example,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  may  be 
appointed  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
The  act  makes  no  provision  for  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  to  accept  a  position  elsewhere 
in  the  Government  unless  he  resigns  or  re¬ 
tires  from  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  newly  appointed  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  Hon. 
George  'V.  Allen,  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
with  nearly  30  years’  experience,  had  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  Foreign  Service  to  accept  his 
new  post.  The  Senate  amendment  broad¬ 
ens  the  single  exception  in  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  to  permit  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
to  retain  his  status  within  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  when  he  is  appointed  by  the  President 
to  any  position  requiring  Senate  confirma¬ 
tion.  The  Senate  amendment  also  contains 
language  that  makes  the  change  retroactive 
in  order  that  Mr.  Allen  may  be  considered 
as  if  he  had  not  retired  from  the  Foreign 
Service  to  accept  the  position  of  Director 
of  USIA. 

INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTY  (SEC.  502  (I)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan¬ 
guage  that  amended  section  1011  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  The  House  bill  did 
not  contain  such  a  provision,  although  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had 
held  hearings  on  this  subject  and  was  con¬ 
templating  action  on  it  this  session.  The 
House  conferees  therefore  receded  and  con¬ 
curred  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  possible  the 
continued  financing  of  the  Informational 
Media  Guaranty  (IMG)  program  through 
replenishment  of  its  capital  fund.  The 
capital  fund  which  consists  of  an  authority 
to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  up  to  $28  mil¬ 
lion  is  nearly  depleted. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  encour¬ 
age  the  sale  of  American  books,  periodicals, 
films  and  other  Informational  material  in 
countries  where  dollars  are  lacking  by  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  the  American  distributor  the 
(xmvertibility  of  local  currency  sales  pro¬ 
ceeds  into  dollars.  The  program  is  under¬ 
taken  only  after  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
with  the  participating  country.  At  the 
present  time  the  program  operates  In  11 
countries. 

Under  the  program  the  American  exporter 
sells  Informational  materials  to  a  foreign 
Importer  for  forelgpi  currency  which  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  dollars  by  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  (USIA),  the  adminis¬ 


trator  of  the  program.  Most  of  the  foreign 
currencies  thus  acquired  are  sold  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  other  Government 
agencies  for  appropriated  dollars.  These 
dollars,  in  turn,  are  credited  to  the  IMG  re¬ 
volving  fund  and  become  available  to  back 
the  issuance  of  additional  guaranty  con¬ 
tracts.  The  additional  dollar  funds  required 
to  operate  the  program,  over  and  above  the 
dollars  obtained  from  the  sale  of  these  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  are  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  Department  against  notes  assumed 
by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  appro¬ 
priations  to  restore  USIA’s  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  for  purposes  of  the  IMG  program  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  been  impaired  by 
program  operations.  Impairment  to  the 
capital  fund  arises  from  three  causes:  (1) 
Some  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  the 
program  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate  of 
exchange  than  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
purchased  from  American  exporters;  (2)  in 
some  countries  local  currency  has  accumu¬ 
lated  in  amounts  in  excess  of  United  States 
Government  needs  so  that  they  cannot  in 
the  reasonably  immediate  future  be  sold  to 
United  States  Government  agencies  for  dol¬ 
lars;  and  (3)  in  a  few  countries  the  United 
States  has  been  obliged  to  agree  to  condi¬ 
tions  which  place  certain  restrictions  on  the 
types  of  United  States  Government  activi¬ 
ties  which  can  be  financed  with  these  cur¬ 
rencies. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  In 
1948  through  June  1957,  $13  million  of  the 
$28  million  capital  fund  has  been  used  to 
convert  local  currencies  into  dollars.  An 
additional  $9.6  million  is  committed  to  back 
outstanding  guaranties,  leaving  $5.4  million 
available  for  new  contracts  as  of  July  1, 
1957.  This  authority  is  insufficient  to 
finance  the  program  through  fiscal  year  1959 
unless  the  capital  fund  is  replenished  by  ap¬ 
propriation. 

The  executive  branch  estimates  that  IMG 
contracts  will  be  Issued  for  about  $13  mil¬ 
lion  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  To 
finance  the  issuance  of  some  $26  million  in 
guaranties  the  capital  fund  will  require  re¬ 
plenishment  of  approximately  $8  million.  It 
is  Important  that  the  program  be  financed 
beyond  a  1-year  period  in  order  that  United 
States  exporters  can  make  their  plans. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  request 
is  limited  to  the  amount  necessary  to  restore 
the  realized  impairment  to  the  capital  fund. 
Impairment  is  defined  to  include  the 
amount  of  realized  exchange  losses  plus  the 
dollar  cost  of  unsalable  foreign  currencies. 
The  appropriated  funds  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  retire 
outstanding  Indebtedness,  thus  permitting 
USIA  to  make  IMG  borrowings  in  an  equiv¬ 
alent  amount  within  the  present  ceiling 
after  payment  of  interest  charges  due. 

Through  the  annual  replenishment  of  the 
IMG  capital  fund  by  appropriation.  Con¬ 
gress  will  retain  control  over  the  extent  of 
the  program.  At  the  same  time  the  re¬ 
volving  feature  will  provide  assurance  of 
continuity  to  American  exporters  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program. 

The  IMG  program  is  an  Important  adjunct 
to  the  work  of  USIA.  It  makes  available  in 
countries  that  lack  dollars  a  great  variety 
of  informational  materials  privately  produced 
in  the  United  States.  The  small  loss  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  Government  is  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  greater  circulation  of 
Important  materials  in  countries  that  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  access  to  them. 

USE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  CURRENCY  FOR 
SCIENCE  (SEC.  502  (L)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
*10i  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Pub- 
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lie  Law  480) ,  by  adding  a  provision  author¬ 
izing  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  currencies 
for  scientific  activities.  Under  the  provision, 
Public  Law  480  currencies  could  be  used  to 
collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  scientific  and  technological  infor¬ 
mation.  They  could  also  be  used  to  conduct 
and  support  scientific  activities  overseas,  in¬ 
cluding  programs  of  scientific  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Such  cooperative  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  would  include  coordinated  research 
against  disease.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  similar  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  and  accepted  the  Senate  provision. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  the  need 
for  increased  emphasis  on  scientific  activities. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  translations  and 
abstracts  of  scientific  articles  and  books,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  This  sec¬ 
tion  will  help  meet  that  need.  Furthermore, 
this  provision  will  result  in  the  United  States, 
through  cooperative  activities,  securing  the 
benefits  of  increased  scientific  activity  and 
research  abroad.  It  will  help  in  eliminating 
diseases  common  to  all  mankind  and  those 
which  are  common  to  particular  regions. 

The  provision  does  not  in  itself  make  funds 
available  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States. 
It  authorizes  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  cur¬ 
rencies  for  the  purposes  stated  but  leaves  to 
the  President  the  question  as  to  which  execu¬ 
tive  agency  will  administer  the  program. 

WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  RESEARCH 
(sec)  502  (M)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  act 
of  June  14,  1948,  as  amended,  concerning 
United  States  participation  in  the  World 
Health  Organization,  by  adding  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  6.  declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  and  to  strengthen 
mutual  efforts  among  nations  for  research 
against  diseases,  such  as  heart  disease  and 
cancer,  and  inviting  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization  to  initiate  studies  for  the 
strengthening  of  research  and  related  pro¬ 
grams  against  such  diseases. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  provision 
on  this  subject. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  amendment.  There  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  basis  for  disagreement 
with  the  objectives  of  this  provision.  It  in¬ 
volves  only  matters  of  direction  and  of  em¬ 
phasis  of  existing  operations,  and  it  does  not 
call  for  any  additional  expense. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  if  in  these  and 
other  health  programs  the  Executive  by  ap¬ 
propriate  regulation  take  fullest  advantage 
of  the  psychological  value  of  the  American 
origin  of  effective  medicines. 

JOINT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  IN  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE  (SEC.  503) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi¬ 
sion  expesslng  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  other  ap¬ 
plicable  legislation,  seek  to  strengthen  co¬ 
operation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the 
maximum  extent  by  encouraging  Joint  pro¬ 
grams  of  technical  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  House  bill  contained  no  language 
on  this  subject. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
Senate  language  as  Indicative  of  continued 
congressional  encouragement  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  explore  every  means  available 
in  carrrylng  out  the  objectives  expressed  in 
the  Senate  language. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

John  M.  Vorts, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  / 


Mr.  Tallb  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
rends),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
jount  of  accidental  injury. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 


LEAVE  OF  A^ 

By  unamBtppaaegfis^t.  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  wajs-gfSnted  to; 


=ECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By\inanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre^the  House,  following  the  legis¬ 
lative  wogram  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Motlder,  for  10  minutes,  today, 
and  to  rev^e  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  REUs^for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  ancl  extend  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  Knutotn,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porter^  for  15  minutes,  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  i^issouri  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  ARENDs),Yor  1  hour  Tuesday, 
June  24. 

EXTENSION  OY  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  cons^t,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Vppendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  ^tend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  and  include 
an  editorial. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Mississii^i  in  three 
instances  and  include  extranepus  mate¬ 
rial. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  four  instances  Vnd  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Bartlett  in  seven  instancSe  and 
include  extraneous  niaterial. 

Mr.  Patman,  at  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  today  and  tomorrow  and  ijn- 
clude  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Price  in  five  instances,  in  each 
include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  and  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  Harris  (at  the  request  of 
Roberts)  ,  at  the  close  of  business  toi^y 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Rlinois  and  inclu/e  an 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  DailyTNews. 

Mr.  Arends  and  Include  a  m^oran- 
dum  prepared  by  Mr.  Lawrence  ^uUivan, 
Coordinator  of  Information. 

Mr.  Hoffman  in  two  instanqiSs,  in  each 
to  include  relevant  material, 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  three  mstances,  in 
each  to  include  relevant  niaterial. 

Mr.  McCormack  in  fou^  instances,  in 
each  to  include  related  matter. 

Mr.  Hillings  (at  thy  request  of  Mr. 
Areitos)  in  four  instan/es  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  (al^the  request  of  Mr. 
Johansen)  in  two  ^tances  and  to  in- 
jClude  extraneous  irmtter. 

Mr.  Johansen  /nd  to  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  Rooseve^4  and  to  include  a  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Cell^  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Aspinall)  i/  five  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extr^eous  matter. 

Mr.  Aotuso  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AspinaliO  in  two  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  e^raneous  matter. 

Mrs^REEN  of  Oregon  (at  the  request 
of  Aspinall)  in  two  instances  and 
to  i^jclude  extraneous  matter. 

*.  Holifield  and  to  include  extrane- 
oujS  matter. 

[r.  Tuck  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
lude  extraneous  matter. 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  followl 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak^s 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referre^as 
follows: 

S.  3335.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  N^lonal 
Cultural  Center  which  wlii  be  constimeted. 
with  funds  raised  by  voluntary  crotribu- 
tions,  on  a  site  made  available  in  th/Oistrict 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  /n  Public 
Works. 

S.  3680.  An  act  to  provide  fo/  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Inr  the  World 
Science-Pan  Pacific  Expositloiyto  be  held  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1961,  and  /or  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on^oreign  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLEiyBILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  an^unced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
lihe  following  titte: 

S.  2224.  An  act  ^  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Admi/istrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,Aegarding  advertised  and 
negotiated  dlspo^ls  of  surplus  property. 


iJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Ho^e  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord¬ 
ingly  (ay  1  o’clock  and  2  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  H(mse  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
'I’uesdgly,  June  24,  1958,  at  12  o’clock 
noon. 


CCUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Jnder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
Smmuincations  were  taken  from  the 
speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
2049.  A  communication  from  the  Presl- 
\dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
(^oposed  indeflLnite  appropriation  and  draft 
o)E  proposed  provisions  pertaining  to  Increased 
pOT  costs  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (H.  Doc.  No. 
40^;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and\rdered  to  be  printed. 

20OT.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  thA  United  States,  transmitting  amend¬ 
ments  flp  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
involvlnte  an  Increase  in  the  amoimt  of 
$11,^0  for  the  legislative  branch  (H.  Doc.  No. 
410) ;  to  me  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordereato  be  printed. 

2051.  A  l^ter  from  the  chairman.  House 
Committee  o^ Agriculture,  relative  to  execu¬ 
tive  communidaiton  No.  2042,  dated  June  18, 
1958,  relating  t\  plans  for  works  of  improve¬ 
ment  pertaining,  to  Antelope  Creek,  Nebr., 
Bear,  Fall,  and  Coon  Creeks,  Okla.,  and  Auds 
Creek,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended;  t(\the  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations. 

2052.  A  letter  from  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  mi  an  overobligation 
of  the  allotments  und^  the  appropriation 
“Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Prisons” 
for  the  first  and  second  qiiWrters  of  the  fiscal 
year  1958,  by  the  Budget  Officer,  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  (2)  of 
section  665,  title  31,  United  Slates  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2053.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transinlttlng  the 
annual  report  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  for  the  year  ending 'December 
31,  1957,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Comn\ttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency, 

2054.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Manager, 
Development  Loan  Fund,  relative  t(\  the 
establishment  of  a  loan  of  not  to  ex^ed 
$12  million  from  the  Development  Lflan 
Fund  to  the  Government  of  the  Kingdo 
of  Greece  has  been  authorized,  pursuant 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  agre^  to  report  Original  farm  bill.  Sen.  Stennis 
opposed  reductions  in  cotton  acre^e  allotments.X  Rep.  Johnson  explained  proposed 
self-help  dairy  stabilization  pMgram.  Mutual  se^rity  authorization  bill  returned 
to  conference.  House  committed  reported  bill  to  authorize  training  of  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  at  outside  facilitie^  Sen.  Humphrey  introdi^ed  and  discussed  measure  to 
extend  special  milk  prograitj/ror  60  days. 


HOUSE 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS,  Received  the  conference  report  on  H,  R,  12428,  the  State- 

Justice  and  rented  agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1959  (H/\Rept.  1980),  pp, 
10928-929 

Conferee^were  granted  until  midnight  June  24,  to  file  a  rei^rt  on  H,  R, 
11574,  tha^nde pendent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  1959,  p,  10919 

Passey  with  amendment  H.  R,  13066,  the  legislative  branch  appr^riation  bill 
for  19^.  pp.  10919-928 

Rep4.  Bow  and  Passman  charged  that  there  '*is  a  growing  tendency  o£\pther 
brashes  of  government,  particularly  the  executive  branch  of  the  Goveritaent  iri.,, 
ity  attempt  to  pressure  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  its  decisio\s,*' 
rticularly  with  regard  to  appropriations,  pp,  10921-922 

^PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amendmeth 
S,  385,  to  authorize  the  training  of  Federal  employees  at  public  or  private 
facilities  (H.  Rept.  1951).  p.  10993 


Rep.  Porter  stated  that  ICA  has  followed  a  policy  of  "making  employment 
contingent  on  political  clearance,"  but  he  has  been  assured  that  emplo3mjent 
"is  based  on  individual  qualification  and  merit,". >and  inserted  numerous 
articles  and  letters  discussing  the  matter,  pp.  10976-982  ? 


3.  FOREIGN  AID,  At  the  request  of  Rep,  Morgan  the  conference  report  on  H,  R. 
12181,  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill,  was  returned  to  conference, 
with  permission  until  midnight  Wed.,  June  25,  to  file  a  new  conference  report 
on  the  bill,  p,  10976 


4. 


PUBLIC  WOI 
and  flood  ci 


Received  the  conference  report  on  S,  3910,  the 
itrol  authorization  bill  (H,  Kept,  1982),  pp,  1( 


tvers  and  harbors 
134-943 


5,  ELECTRIFICATI0N\  The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  ord^ed  reported  clean 
bills  in  lieu  or\S.  3788  and  H,  R.  12459,  authorizing  anpropriations  for  cer¬ 
tain  Atomic  EnergV  Commission  activities  including  the/cooperative  power  re¬ 
actor  demonstratioiKprogram,  p,  D587 


6,  DAIRY  PROGRAM,  Rep,  Jo)\n6on  urged  support  for  the  /proposed  self-help  dairy 
stabilization  program  obtained  in  the  omnibus  f^fm  bill,  H,  R,  12954,  and 
Inserted  a  statement  of  qiltestions  and  ansxj'ers  had  prepared  explaining  the 
proposed  program,  pp.  109/5^-974 


suss  discussed  the  effects  of  the 
-,  stated  that  "other  friendly 


7.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES,  Rep, 

Public  Law  480  program  on  other\:ountriej 

countries  --  including  some  of  tl^best/friends  that  we  have  —  have  been 
turned  away  from  us  by  the  way  the\cty  has  been  administered,"  and  inserted 
statements  of  the  reactions  of  othei^ountries  toward  the  program,  pp,  10974- 
976 


8.  TRANSPORTATION  TAXES,  Several  R^resentatlves  urged  adoption  of  a  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  to  H,  R,  12695,  the  excisje-tax  rate  ei^ension  bill,  which  would  repeal  the 
tax  on  transportation,  pp,  10917,  10971,  10972 


9,  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  The  Armed  ^rvices  Committee  reputed  without  amendment  H.  R, 
12827,  to  extend  certaiiy4mergency  powers  of  the  K^A  until  June  30,  1962 


(H.  Rept.  1956).  p.  10993 


10,  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  The  Armed  Services  Committee  refmrted  with  amendment 
H.  R.  13015,  to  Bi^horize  construction  at  military  inst^lations  (H.  Rept. 
1957) .  p.  10993. 


SENATE 


11.  FARM  PROGRiN  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  agreed  to  teport  an 

originalycarm  bill,  "containing;  (1)  alternative  price  support  programs  for 
cot t on. /t 2)  minimum  acreage  and  discretionary  price  supports  betwe^  75  percent 
and  9^ percent  for  rice,  and  (3)  price  supports  for  corn  at  90  percent  of  the 
avei^e  price  for  the  three  preceding  calendar  years,  with  no  product ron  con¬ 


trols,"  p,  D583 


)TTON  ACREAGE.  Sen.  Stennis  spoke  against  further  reductions  in  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton,  and  urged  that  each  cotton  farmer  be  assured  of  the 
same  acreage  in  1959  as  in  1958,  and  that  future  increases  in  allotments  be 
distributed  "equally"  among  producers.  He  indicated  his  willingness  to  agree 
to  reduced  price  supports,  and  urged  that  a  group  of  Congressmen  talk  to  the 

this  matter.  Sen.  Yarborough  concurred,  pp.  10853-5 
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EFFECT  ON  CANADA’S  WHEAT  EXPORTS 

Another  example  of  the  disturbance 
ciuised  to  Canadian  foreign  trade  occurs 
in^toe  case  of  barter.  In  the  6-month 
periM  ending  July  1,  1957,  we  negotiated 
more^<jhan  $125  million  of  barter  con¬ 
tracts.  large  pi-oportion  in  wheat. 
Following  May  1957,  the  Department  of 
Agricultui^nded  the  barter  program,  so 
that  only  $3s^illion  in  barter  contracts 
were  negotiai^  in  the  last  6  months  of 

1957.  During  this  last  6  months  of  1957, 
United  States  saxes  of  wheat  under  bar¬ 
ter  agreements  d^lined  markedly,  but 
Canadian  sales  of  ^eat  for  export  re¬ 
gained  almost  all  th^O  million  bushels 
of  annual  reports  whi^  had  previously 
been  lost. 

These  two  examples  shoV  quite  clearly 
how  Canada’s  wheat  exp^s  declined 
when  the  United  States  stewed  up  its 
Public  Law  480  activities,  and^ecovered 
when  Public  Law  480  activities  ^re  re¬ 
duced.  H.  R.  12954,  in  addition'^  re¬ 
newing  the  general  Public  Law  4 80s. au¬ 
thority,  specifically  directs  the  vigoNus 
resumption  of  the  barter  program.  Ur 
less  something  is  done  to  cushion  this 
impact,  therefor,  Canada  is  shortly  go¬ 
ing  to  feel  the  effect  of  our  export  sur¬ 
plus  operation  again. 

WHAT  CANADIANS  SAY 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  activi¬ 
ties  have  evoked  protest  from  our  good 
neighbor  to  the  north.  In  the  June  17, 

1958,  budget  message  before  the  Canad¬ 
ian  House  of  Commons,  the  Honorable 
Donald  M.  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance, 
said: 

United  States  agricultural  policies  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  severely  damaging  to  Canadian 
interests.  Apart  £rom  direct  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  Canadian  agricultural  products,  we 
suffer  severe  harm  from  United  States  sur¬ 
plus  disposal  activities.  Massive  United 
States  disposal  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
on  give-away  or  subsidized  terms  have  done 
serious  damage  to  Canadian  exports  in  some 
of  our  best  commercial  markets.  Despite 
frequent  and  energetic  Canadian  com¬ 
plaints,  these  harmful  practices  have  con¬ 
tinued.  We  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  United  States  should  treat  its  best 
customer  and  friendly  neighbor  in  this  way^ 
We  have  made  it  clear  to  the  United  State 
authorities  that  measures  which  add  to  cwr 
difficulties  in  selling  in  the  United  S^tes 
market  or  in  third  countries  canny  but 
impair  our  ability  and  willingness  t^mport 
from  them. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Honm^ble  Gor¬ 
don  Churchill,  Canadian  l&inister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  say  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Journal  of  Comn^ce  on  May  22, 
1958: 

Canadians  have  takeystrong  objection  to 
the  policies  adopted  ly  the  United  States  in 
disposing  of  surpluy  farm  products.  This 
program  has  results  in  a  direct  loss  of  part 
of  Canada’s  wory  market  for  wheat.  The 
main  criticism  or  this  program  has  been  the 
extent  to  whiciAhe  disposal  of  wheat  on  con¬ 
cessional  teyis  has  disrupted  or  destroyed 
normal  cmnmerical  markets  for  wheat. 
Canada  fys  that  this  type  of  action  which 
partly  aUCnates  markets  for  years  to  come  is 
not  cM^uclve  to  sound  world  trading  rela- 
tlonsim  general.  There  has  been  some  Im- 
proyment  in  this  regard  in  recent  months, 
bjj*  Canada  simply  cannot  compete  for  world 
Icultural  markets  against  the  United 
States  disposal  program,  backed  as  it  is  by 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States. 


The  importance  of  our  surplus  dis¬ 
posal  policy  to-Canada  is  indicated  by  an 
article  in  the  April  1958  Foreign  Affairs, 
by  Michael  Barkway,  Ottawa  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Toronto  Financial  Post : 

A  current  list  of  Canallan  complaints 
about  the  United  States  policy  can  be  com¬ 
piled  easily,  and  partly  according  to  taste. 
It  must  include  the  farm  products  disposal 
program,  which  seriously  cut  into  Canadian 
wheat  markets  last  year. 

AMBASSADOR  MERCHANT’S  VIEWS 

Our  own  Ambassador  to  Canada, 
Livingston  Merchant,  said  in  a  speech 
early  this  year : 

When  I  came  to  Ottawa  2  years  ago,  I 
did  not  believe  that,  as  the  problems  multi¬ 
plied  and  became  more  complex,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  itself  might  change  and  with  the 
change  solutions  become  more  difficult.  But 
this  I  now  believe  may  be  happening.  There 
have  been  for  a  year  or  more  signs  of  a  change 
in  mood  or  climate  which  it  behooves  both 
our  countries  to  look  at. 

Mexico  has  also  protested  many  times 
against  the  application  of  Public  Law. 
480.  Mexico’s  number  one  export  croiy 
constituting  30  percent  of  her  expoiji 
Js  cotton.  Since  1956,  when  our  co^on 
tports  under  Public  Law  480  began 
irkedly  to  expand,  Mexico’s  exerts  of 
henown  cotton  to  such  countrie^s  Italy, 
SpaiV  France,  Belgium,  ty  United 
Kingdom,  and  Japan  have  /(eclined  by 
more  tni^n  one-third. 

p  AUSTRALIAN  REACTION 

Or  take  .^stralia.  A  oonsiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  Australia’s  fm’eign  trade  is  the 
sale  of  wheat  t\lndy.  Under  Public  Law 
480,  the  Uniteovjiffates  and  India  in 
August,  1956,  aim^mnced  an  agreement 
to  finance  the  of  130  million  bushels 
of  American  -m/ieat  t^ndia  for  $200  mil¬ 
lion.  Payimmts  wer^to  be  made  in 
rupees,  of ywhich  15  pei^ent  was  to  be 
made  avyable  to  India  ^  an  outright 
grant,  yd  65  percent  loanea.to  India  for 
40  yeys  at  a  low  interest  \ate.  The 
chairaan  of  the  Australia^  Wheat 
Bo/rd,  John  Teasdale,  wrote  in  toe  Far- 
irs  Weekly,  October  11,  1956,  that: 

The  United  States  is  using  the  powers 
granted  by  Congress’  Public  Law  '480Vto 
dump  primary  products  in  other  countrl^. 
The  terms  of  sales,  financial  considerations 
and  ethics  of  fair  trade  are  being  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  desperate  desire  to  shift  the 
responsibility  for  the  care-taking  and  storing 
of  products  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Before  the  Australian  Federal  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  October  4,  1956,  the  Australian 
Minister  for  Trade,  John  McEwen, 
charged  that  Australian  export  pros¬ 
pects  for  wheat  would  be  distm’bed  by 
the  Indian  an-angement.  In  a  speech 
to  the  Australian  National  Catholic 
Rural  Movement  in  April  1956,  T.  V. 
Strong,  Director  of  the  Australian  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agriculture  Economics,  said: 

The  dumping  policy  of  the  United  States 
has  been  the  most  demoralizing  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  international  trade. 

I  have  received  from  J.  Bevan  Todd, 
commercial  counselor  of  the  Australian 
Embassy  here,  a  statement  on  June  5, 
1958,  of  the  attitude  of  the  Australian 
Government  toward  surplus  disposal: 

The  attitude  of  the  Australian  Government 
to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  prod¬ 


ucts  has  been  clearly  stated,  and  in  genial 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Australia  recognizes  that  the  problem 
of  surplus  production  is,  in  many  rifepects, 
a  result  of  the  great  efforts  made  M  United 
States  agriculture  to  meet  the  sp^ial  prob¬ 
lems  of  war  and  postwar  food  s^rtages. 

(b)  Australia  appreciates  thyiact  that  the 
United  States  has  made  subs^ntlal  progress 
toward  restoring  a  reason^le  balance  be¬ 
tween  production  and  maj4et  opportunities 
for  a  number  of  comoioditles.  However, 
despite  certain  legislati^,  including  the  Soil 
Bank  program,  for  a  ivumber  of  other  com¬ 
modities  the  soiuti^  of  the  fundamental 
problem  of  excess  Reduction  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  sight.  Pjmty  prices  tied  to  levels  of 
stocks  seem  to/rie  self-defeating  as  far  as 
balancing  pr^uotion  a^  consumption  is 
concerned.  / 

(c)  The ^ct  remains  that  existing  stocks 
of  surplmr  farm  products  constitute  a  con¬ 
tinuing yOireat  to  the  stability  of  world  trade 
in  the^  products. 

(d/'  Australia  has  never  sought  to  deny 
th^  surplus  products  entry  into  world  trade 
cynnels.  Nor  has  it  tried  to  obstruct  their 
nsposal  on  generous  concessional  terms  for 
’’consumption  by  needy  people  who  would  not 
otherwise  be  able  to  purchase  like  comrnodi- 
tles  under  commercial  trading  conditions. 
But  Australia  does  seek  to  insure  that  sur¬ 
pluses  will  be  moved  under  conditions  that 
wi’ll  result  in  the  least  possible  disturbance 
to  regular  commercial  marketings,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  creating,  if  possible,  an  addi¬ 
tional  demand  for  the  products. 

(e)  Australia  considers  that  undue  dis¬ 
turbance  of  commercial  trade  can  be  avoided 
only  if  the  parties  to  a  concessional  disposal 
transaction  afford  other  countries,  whose  in¬ 
terests  are  likely  to  be  affected,^the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  effective  consultations.^  To  be  effec¬ 
tive,  such  consultations  must  represent  far 
more  than  advice  that  a  disposal  transaction 
is  being  negotiated.  They  must  provide  for 
the  transmission  of  information  concerning 
the  proposal  in  sufiSclent  detail  and  in  suf¬ 
ficient  time  for  the  Interested  country  to 
examine  the  proposal  usefully,  and  to  make 
known  its  views  to  the  parties  of  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Above  all,  the  whole  procedure  of 
consultations  can  serve  no  purpose  unless 
the  representations  made  in  the  course  of 
consultations  are  given  full  and  genuine  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  coimtry  disposing  of  the 
surpluses. 

Peru’s  position 

Here  is  what  the  delegation  from  Peru 
to  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  had  to  say  at  the  1957  meet- 
s^ing  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee ; 

lue  to  the  Importance  of  cotton  in  the 
national  economy,  the  preoccupation  not 
onlyNff  the  Peruvian  Government  but  also 
of  the\cotton  producers  and  all  economic 
circles  of  the  country  is  entirely  justified, 
regardin^.^he  program  of  excess  production 
and  exports^  of  this  fiber  as  well  as  other 
measures  to ’'.protect  producers  adopted  by 
the  Congress  ai^  Government  of  the  United 
States.  In  parttcular,  this  preoccupation  is 
concentrated  on  the  dumping  of  enormous 
quantities  of  excesVjproduction  in  the  world 
markets  (about  7  mUllon  bales  in  195&^7, 
and  probably  5  millloh  bales  in  the  1957-58 
season),  and  also  salG\made  to  countries 
which  habitually  purcha^ cotton  from  Peru, 
such  as  Chile,  payable  in  iqcal  currency  and 
at  long  terms.  \ 

We  are  considering  th^  renewal  of 
Public  Law  480  at  a  time  renewed 
world  tension,  at  a  time  wheir^e  need 
to  keep  evei-y  good  friend  we  ha^.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities 
for  us  to  dispose  of  our  farm  sur^ses 
by  selling  them  for  local  currency,  w^h 
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we  \then  lend  back  to  the  buyer,  or  bj 
swanping  them  for  strategic  matei’ial 
without  unduly  undercutting  the  noriml 
tradeNexpectancies  of  friendly  counties. 
Our  friends  and  allies  deserve  something 
better  ^rom  us  than  a  policy  of  b/ggar 
they  neighbor. 

What  l^fiall  it  profit  this  counti^  if  we 
empty  oui  surplus  warehouses,  ^return 
for  some  I  O  U’s  of  remote  v^e,  if  in 
the  process\we  lose  bur  best  fri/nds? 

yXHE  AMENDMENT 

When  H.  R.  12954  comes  the  House 
floor,  as  it  wm  in  the  next/  day  or  two, 
I ’intend  to  oner  an  ame^ment  which 
will  add  to  tha  existing  yolicy  declara¬ 
tions  of  section^  of  Put/ic  Lav/  480  the 
following ; 

It  Is  further  the  AoUcy  ht  Congress  to  take 
reasonable  precautiJlns  ko  avoid  displacing 
usual  marketings  of  3Sri«idly  countries. 

If  injustices  have  l(een  done  our  neigh¬ 
bors  under  our  sunnus  disposal  so  far, 
this  amendment  will  put  a  stop  to  them. 
To  those  who  ma^  beuempted  to  argue 
in  opposition  to /he  amendment  that  no 
usual  marketims  of  fiiendly  countries 
have  in  fact  ^een  displaced,  it  can  be 
answered  thM  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  tljren  cause  no  Change  in  the 
program. 

I  hope  t^t  a  majority  of  Members  will 
join  me  /in  demonstrating  that  the 
United  i^ates  is  willing  to  t^e  the  in¬ 
terests  0f  its  free-world  neighbors  into 
accoui 


MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  be  re¬ 
committed  to  the  Committee  on  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
inform  us  what  that  report  is? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mutual  security. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Would  the  gentleman 
inform  me  whether  or  not  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  remove  therefrom  the' lan¬ 
guage  which  permits  the  appropriation 
of  funds,  which  was  not  in  the  bill  as  it 
went  to  the  House? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes.  We  are  going 
back  to  conference  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  appreciate  the  re¬ 
assurance  of  the  gentleman  and  I  wish 
to  advise  that  if  that  language  is  not 
deleted  it  is  my  purpose  to  make  a  point 
of  order  against  it. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
have  until  midnight  tomorrow  night  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
12181. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

li\  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Spearar,  on 
rolicalls  87  and  88  I  am  not  recorofed.  I 
aA  unanimous  consent  that  the  peVma- 
rent  Record  be  corrected  to  show  \hat 
bn  rollcall  87  I  voted  “no”  and  on  An- 
'call  88  I  voted  “aye.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  \o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VKING  POLITICS  OUT  OF  THE  ICA 

le  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  Vf  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Porter]  is  recognized  for 
15  mi^tes. 

(Mr.  ^ORTER  asked  and  was  granted 
permissi^  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  anctinclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  per¬ 
son  wants  ^job  with  ICA  today  does 
he  or  she  fWe  to  get  a  clearance 
through  the  ^epuljlican  Party?  Not 
long  ago  this  ^s  a  disgraceful  fact. 
The  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  performs  vital  services  for 
our  national  welfare  and  security  the 
world  around.  Its  overseas  program  of 
technical  assistance  iii  underdeveloped 
areas  means  a  great  daal  more  to  our 
Nation  than  the  most  fe\rsome  nuclear 
weapon. 

ICA  today  provides  that  Vreplaceable 
friendly  weapon — human  c^tact  on  a 
sharing  basis,  not  as  defenol^  or  ag¬ 
gressor.  I  have  always  felt  \hat  the 
United  States,  given  a  chance,  w^ld  dis¬ 
cover  it  has  an  abundance  of  suem^apa- , 
ble  and  qualified  good  will  ambass^ors/ 

Yet,  when  I  came  to  this  Chamber] 
started  work  as  a  Member  of  the  89 
Congress  it  was  not  long  before  I  learrf^ 
what  I  had  suspected — that  the  peMon- 
nel  policy  of  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  contained  un¬ 
written  proviso  making  employment  con¬ 
tingent  on  political  clearance. 

My  purpose  in  reporting  to/  my  col¬ 
leagues  at  this  time  is  to  say  Vnat  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  Dire^or  now  in 
charge  of  the  agency  thaythis  sort  of 
practice  has  been  elimiiyted.  I  have 
been  assured  that  ICA  rreruitment  and 
hiring  today  is  based  on  individual  quali¬ 
fication  and  merit.  T£d&y  there  is  no 
political  test  for  ICA  ^bs,  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  qiiission  chiefs  and 
deputy  mission  chiel 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men 
and  women  who  iVpresent  us  abroad  are 
being  selected  wijnout  regard  to  political 
affiliation. 

Today  there/should  be  no  reason  for 
a  man  distinamshed  in  city  administra¬ 
tion  and  encouraged  to  apply  for  an 
overseas  p^t  to  learn  several  months 
later  that /he  central  committee  of  the 
political  party  to  which  he  did,  not  be¬ 
long  ha^been  asked  to  give  him  clear¬ 
ance.  j  learned  of  this  in  November  of 
1956  ^en  the  gentleman  in  question 
wrot^TO  me; 

In /all  seriousness.  I  would  kind  of  like 
to  ^d  out  why  the  blackball,  unless  it  was 
peptics  which  would  be  understandable, 
t^ugh  deplorable  in  my  opinion  as  being 
/  guiding  factor  in  filling  this  type  of  posi- 
;ion,  which  is  after  all,  an  arm  of  our  bi¬ 


partisan  foreign  policy.  I  would  greatly  ap.3 
predate  any  assistance  you  might  give 
in  this  matter. 

After  being  sworn  into  this  Cong^ss, 
I  looked  into  the  case.  My  researcl*  as¬ 
sistant  was  told  by  an  assistant  m  ICA 
that  “apparently”  someone  dropMd  the 
ball.  The  ICA  spokesman  said  t^t  “ap¬ 
parently”  there  was  a  political  consid¬ 
eration  involving  my  constitumt’s  con¬ 
sideration  and  that  the  IC^  recruiter 
had  understood  the  constituent  would 
not  be  available  for  any  /CA  position 
Until  after  the  1956  genial  elections. 
This  was  untrue.  My  constituent  was 
not  a  candidate.  n 

On  June  8,  1957,  mk  constituent  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  B«ty  R.  Crites,  spe¬ 
cial  assistant,  perscmnel,  office  of  the 
Deputy  Director  toy  Management,  ICA. 
It  said,  in  part: 

Subsequent  to  a  ^scusslon  with  Congress¬ 
man  Porter’s  offlde,  and  in  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  to  Mr.  Ahern,  we  are  pleased 
to  know  of  youy  continued  availability,  and 
will  certainly  in  touch  with  you  In  con¬ 
nection  with  dny  appropriate  openings. 

There  h^  never  been  any  doubt  in 
the  mind  pi  my  constituent  as  to  avail¬ 
ability. 

This  ^rt  of  dilatory  procedure  on  the 
part  o^the  agency  was  perplexing.  For 
severe  months  I  considered  ways  of 
tackmig  the  problem.  I  talked  with  in- 
divmuals  who  were  familiar  with  the 
ag^cy.  On  January  30  of  this  year  I 
w/ote  my  constituent: 

'On  May  9  last  year  you  wrote  me  about 
^‘political  blackballs”  in  connection  with 
'your  interest  in  an  ICA  job.  I  have  more 
reason  than  ever  to  think  that  such  influ¬ 
ences  may  be  determinative  in  this  agency 
and  I  intend  to  get  my  teeth  into  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Certainly  we  have  to  spend  our  money 
overseas'  wisely  and  tests  for  our  personnel 
should  be  objective,  not  a  matter  of  political 
vafflliations. 

By  return  mail,  I  learned  that  my 
constituent  was  disgusted  with  the  delay 
by  TCA  and  had  little  intention  of  con¬ 
sidering  employment  with  the  agency, 
but  f^  “an  investigation  of  employment 
practic^  in  ICA  might  be  most  inter¬ 
esting.”  \l  agreed. 

I  could^cite  other  samples  of  the  then- 
active  perfennel  policy  of  the  agency. 
I  could  tellVou  that  one  longtime  hill 
staffer,  of  thk  other  political  party,  ad¬ 
vised  one  of  my  staff  members  that  a 
constituent  of  mine  need  not  seek  ICA 
employment  if  nte  were  not  a  Republi¬ 
can.  This  off-theVuff  remark,  honestly 
intended  to  be  helpml  and  friendly,  was 
clear  indication  the  alk^ency  policy  needed 
correction. 

Since  February  of  this  year  I  have 
talked  with  ICA  employes  in  various 
levels.  Most  of  these  talks  resulted  in 
confirmation  of  my  suspicioms. 

But,  I  found,  too,  that  Din^tor  James 
H.  Smith,  Jr.  who  became  'agency  head 
last  October  8,  had  been  unaw^e  of  the 
“clearance”  custom  on  applicant  I  be¬ 
lieved  Mr.  Smith  when  he  told  me  this. 

Not  much  later,  I  learned  fro^  Di¬ 
rector  Smith  directly  that  he  hadHbian- 
ished  the  “clearance"  system.  Miss 
Crites,  brought  in  by  Harold  Stassen 
clear  appointments,  resigned  to  ente} 
private  business.  My  constituents'  now 
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"The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of~ThienBuBget  also  indicated  that,  as  a 
general  policy,  the  Bureau  will  not  approve  any  new  budget  request  for 
training  authority  to  be  included  in  appropriation  acts  in  any  year  af^ r 
the  year  in  which  this  bill  is  enacted.  This  is  in  accordance  with  tb 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  bill  and  the  policy  of  the  committee. 

"The  matter  of  cost  was  given  primary  consideration  through  ^he 
jmmittee  deliberations  in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  pr  ting 
itvsadvance  any  mushrooming  of  costs  or  expansion  of  payrolls  ver  ap¬ 

proving  a  new  program  —  a  matter  in  which  the  Congress  always  di¬ 
rectly  concerned." 

3.  FO^IGN  AID,  Received  a  revised  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12181,  the  mutual 

security  authorization  bill  (H.  Rept.  2038) .  (pp,  11109-118)  See  Digest  103 
for  items  of  interest  to  this  Department. 

4.  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Pa^ed  without  amendment  H.  R,  12827,  ^  extend  the  standby 

emergency  authoritb^^s  of  FCDA  until  June  30,  1962.  11121-122 


) 


TAXATION,  Received  the\conference  report  on  H,  Ry'12695,  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  corporate  normal -t aerate  and  certain  excisjJ  tax  rates,  and  to  repeal  the 
tax  on  transportation,  TH®  Senate  agreed  to  pne  report  earlier,  pp.  11145- 
146,  11221-223  (H.  Rept.  2^^) 

Reps.  McCarthy  and  SaylorXprged  repeal  the  tax  on  transportation,  pp, 
11177,  11180 

6.  TRAVEL  EXPENSES.  Passed  under  s(^ens^  of  the  rules  H.  R.  11133,  to  amend 

the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  soNa^ to  provide  for  the  payment  of  travel 
costs  for  certain  Federal  personneiyappointments  to  areas  in  which  the  CSC 
has  determined  there  is  a  manpoweysboftage.  pp.  11168-169 

7.  ROADS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R/ 12776,  t\  revise  and  codify  title  23  of  the 

U.  S.  Code,  entitled  "Highway^"  pp.  111^-170 

8.  PROPERTY,  The  Government  Operations  Committee\reported  without  amendment  H,  R. 

12165,  to  extend  for  2  y/wrs  the  period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real  property  transferred  by  RFC  and  its 
subsidiaries  to  other/Government  Departments  (H,  Rept.  2024),  p,  11184 

9.  TRANSPORTATION.  Hy/R,  12832,  the  omnibus  transport at bill,  as  reported  by 

the  Interstate  ajjra  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  (see  Digest  100)  freezes  the  so- 
called  agricult*!(ral  exemption  from  motor-carrier  regulac^n  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comm^sion  to  the  present  list  of  exemptions,  except  for  a  roll-back 
on  frozen  f^ts,  frozen  berries,  frozen  vegetables,  coffe^tea,  cocoa,  hemp, 
wool  impory^,  and  certain  categories  of  domestic  wool  (i,e.,Nthes6  articles 
would  no  Zinger  be  exempt) ,  The  committee  report  contains  the\following 

stateme^^t  regarding  this  provision: 

.Regulated  carriers  are  handicapped  in  their  competition  non- 

yigiilated  carriers  for  traffic  in  exempt  agricultural  commoditi^  The 
jnregulated  carriers  are  not  subject  to  ICC  operating  authority,  control, 
rate  regulation,  rules  requiring  equal  treatment  to  shippers,  areaS\and 
commodities,  and  rules  requiring  insurance  and  claims  responsibility\|:o 
which  all  regulated  carriers  are  subjected.  The  nonregulated  carriers 
can  pick  and  choose  whatever  traffic  they  desire  and  establish  their  rat 
at  whatever  levels  they  wish  without  making  them  public  and  without  con¬ 
sidering  whether  the  charges  are  reasonable  or  nondiscriminatory,  as  re- 

bv  regulated  carriers.  As  a  consequence,  large  and  ever-increasing 
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volumes  of  important  agricultural  commodities  and  seafood  previously 
handled  by  regulated  carriers,  both  rail  and  truck,  have  been  diverted  to 
the  exempt  truckers  and  the  diversion  continues.  The  Impact  upon  the 
regulated  carriers  is  already  serious.  The  removal  of  further  classes y6f 
\J:raffic  from  the  regulated  category  is  threatened  by  the  trend  of  adn^ls- 
*ative  and  judicial  determinations,  expanding  the  scope  of  the  exemption. 
\!'If  the  Supreme  Court's  'continuing  substantial  identiliy'  test  liontinues 
to  re  applied  literally  by  the  courts,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  rensiderable 
numbeX^of  other  commodities  will  be  held  to  be  exempt,  such  as  ^canned  fruits 
and  veretables  which  are  processed  at  large  industrial  plants/rather  than  by 
farmers. \  It  is  important  that  this  trend  be  halted  before  tne  position  of 
the  regul^ed  carriers  is  more  seriously  impaired.  The  cogmlttee,  there¬ 
fore,  reconahends  a  freezing,  with  a  slight  rollback,  of  tme  agricultural 
exemption  in\ccordance  with  ruling  No.  107,  March  19,  2958,  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers^of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. /This  amendment  would 
halt  further  exp^sion  of  the  scope  of  the  exemptioi^  and  it  would  return 
to  economic  regul^ion  the  transportation  of  frozenr  fruits,  frozen  berries, 
frozen  vegetables,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  hemp,  imputed  wool  and  certain 
categories  of  domest^  wool.  The  transportatic^ 6f  cooked  fish  or  shell¬ 
fish,  now  subject  to  r^ulations  is  made  exempt  from  such  regulation.  It 
is  not  intended  that  thrs  exemption  shall  ap{uy  to  fish  or  shellfish  which 
have  been  treated  for  pre^rvlng  such  as  c^iraed,  smoked,  salted,  pickled, 
spiced,  corned  or  kippered^roducts. 

"Any  person  engaged  on  June  1,  1958, An  trucking  the  aforementioned 
commodities  which  are  retumeXto  regi/tation  by  this  amendment  would  be  en¬ 
titled  upon  application  to  a  certificate  or  permit  allowing  him,  under 
regulation,  to  continue  hauling  ^e^same  commodities  within  the  same  areas 
or  between  the  same  points." 


c 


10,  FORESTRY,  The  Interior  and  Insul^  Affaiivs  Committee  reported  without  amend¬ 
ment  H,  R,  6038,  to  authorize  transfers  ofSland  between  the  Sequoia  National 
Forest  and  the  Kings  Canyon  N^liional  Park,  Rebt*  ^032),  o,  llluU 


11.  TOBACCO,  The  Tobacco  Subco^ittee  of  the  Agriciilture  Committee  ordered  reported 
H,  R.  12840,  to  provide  a/single  acreage  allotmeHt  for  Va.  sun-cured  and  Va,  ^ 
fire-cured  tobaccos  if  farmers  vote  approval  in  aN^eferendum,  p,  D601 


12.  MINING.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered 

reported  with  amend^nt  S,  3199,  to  specify  the  period\^or  doing  annual  assess¬ 
ment  work  on  unparented  mineral  claims,  p.  D602 


13,  WILDLIFE,  A  subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisherfbs  Committee 

ordered  reported  with  amendments  S.  2617,  to  authorize  the  pC^chase  by  the 
Secretary  the  Interior  of  wetlands  and  small  areas  for  migr^ory  bird 
sanctuaries  from  funds  collected  from  the  sale  of  Migratory  BlrXhun.ting 
stamps,  2Kid  S,  2447,  to  authorize  studies  by  Interior  of  the  eff^ts  of  in- 
secticj/oes  upon  fish  and  wildlife,  p,  D602 


14,  MINEBALS;  WATER  RESOURCES,  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H,  R.  \1123, 
reauthorize  Interior  to  perform  surveys,  investigations,  and  research 
geology,  biology,  minerals  and  water  resources,  pp, 


11161-162 
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FOREIGN  CONSTRUCTION,  Received  from  the  Government  Operations  Committee  a 
report  "pertaining  to  foreign-aid  construction  projects"  (H,  Rept.  2012), 
p.  11184 
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June  26,  1958. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Morgan,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  snhmitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 


(To  accompany  H.  R.  12181] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following;  Thai  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1!)58" . 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “This 
Act  is  divided  into  chapters  and  titles,  according  to  the  following  table  of 

//■'W  f  Q* 

•‘TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

“Chapter  I — Military  Assistance 
“Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance 
“Title  I — Defense  Support 
“Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund 
“Title  III — Technical  Cooperation 
“Title  IV — Special  Assistance  and  Other  Programs 
“Chapter  III — Contingency  Fund 

“Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative  Provisions” 

CHAPTER  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  os  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is  amended 
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by  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$1 ,600,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1959”  and  “$1,605,000,000” ,  respectively . 

PROCUREMENT  PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  {!)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  amended,  which  relates  to  conditions  applicable 
to  military  assistance,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “,  including  coordinated  produc¬ 
tion  and  procurement  programs  participated  in  by  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  with 
respect  to  military  equipment  and  materials  to  be  utilized  for  the  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area”. 

POLICY  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Sec.  103.  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  o^  section  105  ol  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance  to  { 
American  Republics,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  sentences  at 
the  end  thereof:  “The  President  annually  shall  review  such  findings 
and  shall  determine  whether  military  assistance  is  necessary.  Internal 
security  requirements  shall  not  normally  be  the  basis  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  programs  to  American  Republics .” 

CHAPTER  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  131  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “1958”  and  “$750,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“1959”  and  “$810,000,000”,  respectively. 

UTILIZATION  OF  FUNDS  IN  SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  202.  Paragraph  (Hi)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  14^  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  o,s  amended,  which  relates  to  utilization, 
of  funds  in  Special  Accounts,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  “:  Provided,  That  if  ( 
amounts  in  such  remainder  exceed  the  requirements  of  such  programs, 
the  recipient  nation  may  utilize  such  excess  amounts  for  other  purposes 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  which  are  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States:  Provided  further.  That  such  utilization  of  such 
excess  amounts  in  all  Special  Accounts  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of 
$4,000,000”. 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Sec.  203.  Title  II  of  the  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  sec¬ 
tion  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964, 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

(l)  Strike  out  subsection  (a,)  and  substitute  the  following: 

“(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  created  as  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  of  America,  subjcci  to  the  direction  and 
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supervision  of  the  President,  a  body  corporate  to  be  knovm  as  the  'Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund’  {hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ‘Fund’) 
which  shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate  name.  The  Fund  shall  have 
its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed,  for 
purposes  of  venue  in  cwil  actions,  to  be  a  resident  thereof.  It  may 
establish  offices  in  such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate.” . 

{£)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out.  all  preceding  “is  hereby”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “The  Fund”;  strike  out  “he”  in  the  first  sentence 
and  substitute  “it”;  strike  out  “and  (3)”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substi¬ 
tute  “{3)”;  insert  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  “,  and 
if)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the  activity 
and  the  financing  operation  or  transaction  involved” ;  strike  out  “from”  in 
the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “by”;  insert  after  the  third  sentence 
“The  provisions  of  section  955  of  title  IS  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
not  apply  to  prevent  any  person,  including  any  individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for  or  participating  with  the 
Fund  in  any  operation  or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any  obligation 
issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or  transaction,  engaged  in  by  the 
Fund.”;  and  strike  out  the  last  two  sentences  and  substitute  the  following 
new  sentence:  “The  President’s  semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
operations  under  this  Act,  as  provided  for  in  section  534  this  Act,  shall 
include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation  of  this  title.”. 

(b)  Amend  section  ?04,  v:hich  relates  to  fiscal  provisions,  as  follows: 

{!)  In  subsection  {h),  substitute  “Fund”  for  “President”  in  the  first 

sentence  and  strike  out  “against  the  Fund”  in  that  sentence;  change 
“authorized”  to  “made  available”  in  the  second  sentence;  and  insert 
“assets  of  the”  before  “Fund”  in  the  third  sentence. 

(S)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substitute  the  following: 

“(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended.”. 

(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  powers  and  authorities,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Insert  “management,”  before  “powers”  in  the  heading  of  the 
section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute  the  following  new 
subsections: 

“(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ‘Board’)  consisting  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be  Chairman, 
the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  Fund,  and  the  Uniicd.  Slates  Executive  Director  on  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  Board 
shall  carry  out  its  functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  participated 
in  by  a  quorum;  and  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  not  afifect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for  organiza¬ 
tion  purposes  when  and.  where  called  by  the  Chairman.  The  Board  may, 
in  addition  to  taking  any  other  nece.ssary  or  appropriate  actions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  management  of  the  Fund,  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal 
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bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  the  performance  of  the 
authorities,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and  its  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lie^l  of  subsistence  under  the  Standardized  Government  Travel 
Regulations  in  connection  with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or  regu¬ 
lar  places  of  business  for  purposes  of  business  of  the  Fund. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  who  shall  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  a  year.  There 
shall  also  be  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  whose  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a  year,  and  three  other 
officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  and 
whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year. 
Appointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director,  in  his  capacity  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers 
(f  the  Fund  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designcite  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board.  During 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Managing  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing  Director,  the  Deputy  Managing 
Director  shall  act  as  Managing  Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Managing 
Director  is  also  absent  or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing 
Director  is  vacant,  such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate  shall 
act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  in  addition  to  positions  otherwise  authorized  by  law.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (c): 

(i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence  preceding  enter  into”  and 
substitute  “The  Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  authorities  vested 
in  or  delegated  or  assigned  to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board,  may”; 

(ii)  Strike  out  “may  be  deemed”  in  the  first  clause  of  the  first  sentence 
and  substitute  “it  may  deem” ; 

(Hi)  Strike  out  “under  this  title”  in  the  fourth  clause  of  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “of  the  Fund”; 

(iv)  Strike  out  “the  Manager  of”  in  the  fifth  clause,  both  times  it 
appears  in  the  seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence; 

(»)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the  first  sentence,  following  “collec¬ 
tion;” ,  the  following:  “adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal  which  shall 
be  judicially  noticed;  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  its  officers,  attorneys,  agents  and  employees  and  pay  the  pre¬ 
miums  thereon;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  (provided  that  no 
attachment ,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar  process,  mesne  or  final, 
shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any  officer  thereof,  including  the 
Board  or  any  member  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity  or  against  property 
or  funds  owned  or  held  by  the  Fund  or  any  such  officer  in  his  official 
capacity);  exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent  or 
decedent’s  estates,  the  priority  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  for  use  in  the  continental  United 
States  and  replace  such  vehicle  from  time  to  time  as  necessary;  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  executii'e  departments  of  the  Federal  Government;” ; 

(vi)  Strike  out  all  following  “operation”  in  the  last  clause  of  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “,  or  in  carrying  out  any  function.” . 
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(vii)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence  after  the  first  sentence  of  the 
subsection:  “Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  the  Fund  or  its 
operations  from  the  application  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code  or  of  section  367  of  the  Revised  Statutes  {5  U.  S.  C. 
316),  or  to  authorize  the  Fund  to  borrow  any  funds  from  any  source  with¬ 
out  the  express  legislative  permission  of  the  Congress.” . 

(4)  Insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective  appropriation  or 
fund  used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay  or  compensation,  to  the  civil 
sendee  retirement  and  disability  fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a) 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended  {5  U.  S.  C.  2254a), 
except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the  total  basic 
salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  Fund  covered 
by  that  Act,  the  per  centum  rate  determined  annually  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  over  the  employee  deduction  rate  specified  in 
.  said  section  4  (®)*  The  Fund  shall  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly 
^  from  such  appropriation  or  fund,  to  the  employees'  compensation  fund, 
the  amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of 
benefits  and  other  payments  made  from  such  fund  on  account  of  injuries 
and  deaths  of  its  employees  which  may  hereafter  occur.  The  Fund  shall 
also  pay  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  administration  of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees,  as 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

“(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  on  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  be  transferred  as  of 
such  date  to  the  body  corporate  created  by  section  202  {a)  of  this  Act. 
In  addition,  records,  personnel,  and  property  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Director 
and  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
or  as  determined  by  the  President,  be  transferred  to  the  Fund.  Obligations 
and  liabilities  incurred  against,  and  rights  established  or  acquired  for 
the  benefit  of  or  with  respect  to,  the  Development  Loan  Fund  during 
the  period  between  August  14,  1957,  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and  accepted 
and  assumed  by,  the  body  corporate  created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this 
Act.  A  person  serving  as  Manager  of  the  Development  TjOan  Fund  as  of 
\  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  that  Act,  require  reappointment  in  order  to 
serve  in  the  office  of  Managing  Director  provided  for  in  section  205  (6) 
of  this  Act.”. 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  204.  Title  III  of  the  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike  out 
“$151 ,900,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$150,000,000  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959” . 

(b)  Amend  section  306.  which  relates  to  multilateral  technical  coopera¬ 
tion,  as  follows: 

(1)  Insert  “and  related  programs”  after  “cooperation”  in  the 
heading  of  the  section;  insert  “and  this  Act”  after  “title”  in  the  first 
sentence;  and  insert  “and  related”  after  “cooperation”  in  the  first  sentence. 
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{2)  In  subsection  (a) ,  which  relates  to  contributions  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  strike  out  “$15,500,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  1958”  and  substitute  “$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959”;  insert  “and  such  related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be  established” 
after  “Assistance” ;  and  in  the  proviso  change  “to  this  program”  to  “for 
such  purpose”  and  after  the  word  “contributed”  the.  first  time  it  appears, 
strike  the  remainder  of  the  subsection  and  insert  “for  such  purpose  and 
for  succeeding  calendar  years  not  to  exceed  40  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  for  such  purpose  for  each  such  year.” 

(5)  In  subsection  (b),  which  relates  to  contributions  to  the  technical 
cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  strike  out 
“1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  205.  Title  IV  of  the  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  special  assistance  and  other  programs,  is  . 
further  amended  as  follows:  ' 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  400,  udiich  relates  to  special  assistance, 
strike  out  “1958”  and  “$250,000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$202,500,000”,  respectively;  and  strike  out 
all  f o' lowing  “stability”  in  the.  first  sentence  and  all  of  the  last  sentence 
and  insert  a  period. 

(6)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of  funds,  strike  out 
“1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(c)  Bepeal  sections  403  and  404,  which  relate,  respectively,  to  special 
assistance  in  joint  control  areas  and  responsibilities  in  Germany,  and 
substituk  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  in  Germ.any. —  The  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed 
$8,200,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  400  (a)  of 
this  Act  in  order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United 
States  in  Germany,  including  West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out  this  section, 
the  President  may  also  use  currency  which  has  been  or  may  be  deposited, 
in  the  GAR  10 A  [Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special 
Account,  including  that  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter 
deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  [or  any  supple-  ( 
mentary  or  succeeding  agreement)  which,  upon  approval  by  the  President, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  GAR  10 A  Special  Account  under  the  terms  of 
article  V  of  that  agreement.  The  President  may  use  the  funds  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  which  he  determines 
must  be  disregarded." . 

(d)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants,  refugees,  and 
escapees,  as  follows: 

[1)  In  subsection  [c),  strike  out  all  following  “fiscal  year”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “1959  not  to  exceed  $1 ,200,000  for  contributions  to  the  program 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance  to 
refugees  under  his  mandate.” . 

[2)  In  subsection  [d),  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$5,500,000”  and 
substitute  “1959”  and  “$8,600,000” ,  respectively. 

(e)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  children’s  welfare,  strike  out  “1958” 
and  substitute  “1959”, 
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(J)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near 
East,  amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “There  is  hereby  aw- 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not 
to 'exceed  $25,000,000  to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East:  Provided,  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
fifteen  per  centum  shall  be  available  only  for  repatriation  or  resettlement 
of  such  refugees.” 

(g)  In  section  409  (c) ,  which  relates  to  ocean  freight  charges,  strike  out 
“1958”  and  “$2,200,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and  “$2,100,000”, 
respectively. 

(A)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  expenses,  strike  out 
“1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(i)  Amend  section  41  It  which  relates  to  administrative  and  other 
expenses,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$32,750,000”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “1959”  and  “$33,000,000” ,  respectively ;  and  insert  “and  title  II 
of  chapter  II”  immediately  before  the  close  of  the  first  parentheses; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  insert  “functions  of  the  Department  under  this 
Act  or  for”  before  “normal”. 

(J)  Amend  section  413,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  private  participation,  as  follows: 

{!)  In  section  41$  (b)  (4),  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  free 
enterprise  and  private  participation,  strike  out  “the  agency  primarily” 
and  substitute  “an  agency”;  insert  immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  {E)  the  folloxoing  proviso:  “:  Provided,  That  in  the 
event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced,  fees  to  be 
paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be 
similarly  reduced”;  and  insert  after  “Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration”  both  times  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (F) 
“or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may  designate.”. 

(2)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  Under  the  direction  oj  the  President,  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  President 
shall  deem  appropriate,  in  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
with  private  enterprise  concerned  with  international  trade,  foreign  invest¬ 
ment,  and  business  operations  in  foreign  countries,  shall  condxict  a 
study  of  the  ways  and  means  in  which  the  role  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
national  economy  can  be  more  effectively  utilized  and  protected  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  so  as  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  to  stabilize  and  to  expand  its  economy  and  to  prevent 
adverse  effects,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus. 
Such  study  shall  include  specific  recommendations  for  such  legislative 
and  administrative  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  expand  the  role  of 
private  enterprise  in  advancing  the  forevjn  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States.” 

(k)  At  the  end  of  section  414  which  relates  to  munitions  control, 
add  the  following:  “Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  return  to  the 
United  States  for  sate  in  the  United  Slates  {other  than  for  the  Armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  Us  allies)  of  any  military  firearms  or 
ammunition  of  United  States  manufacture  furnished  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  by  the  United  Slates  under  this  Act  or  any  other  foreign  assistance 
program  of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  improved 
in  condition  in  a  foreign  country.  This  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to 
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similar  -firearms  that  have  been  so  substantially  transformed  as  to  become, 
in  effect,  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.” 

(/)  In  section  \l9  (a),  which  relates  to  atoms  for  peace,  strike  out 
“1938”  and  “$7 ,000,000”  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “1959” 
and  “$5,600,000” ,  respectively. 

(m)  In  section  4^0,  which  relates  to  malaria  eradication,  insert  after 
the  word  “authorized”  in  the  second  sentence  “to  use  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  {other  than  chapter  I  and  title  II  of  chapter  II)”;  insert 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following 
proviso:  “:  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  to  make  loans  for  such  purpose,  so  long  as  such 
loans  are  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chapter  H”; 
and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

CHAPTER  III— CONTINGENCY  FUND 
pbesident’s  special  authority  and  contingency  fund 

Sec.  SOI.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  amended,  ^ 
redesignated  by  paragraph  {12)  {B)  of  section  601  of  this  Act  as  section 
461  of  chapter  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  amended, 
which  relates  to  the  President’s  special  authority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

{a)  Insert  “and  contingency  fund”  after  “authority”  in  the 
heading  of  this  section. 

{b)  Subsection  {a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

{1)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  “for  use”  after  “made  available”;  strike 
out  “such  use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act”  and  substitute  “use  under 
this  subsection  by  subsection  (6)  of  this  section”;  strike  out  “pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in”  and  substitute  “for  use  under”;  and 

{2)  In  the  second  and  last  sentence  strike  out  “section”  both  times  it 
appears  and  substitute  “subsection” . 

(c)  Redesignate  subsection  {b)  as  subsection  {c),  and  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection  (6) : 

“(6)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed  $165,000,000  for  assistance  authorized 
by  this  Act,  other  than  by  title  II  of  chapter  II,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance. 
$100,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  , 
subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accordance ' 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  {a)  of  this  section.” 

{d)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c),  insert  “subsection  {a)  of’ 
after  “under”. 

CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO¬ 
VISIONS 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  {16)  of  section  601  of 
this  Act  as  chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964,  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  and  administrative  provisions,  is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Section  602,  which  relates  to  use  of  foreign  currencies  by  committees 
of  the  Congress,  is  amended  by  striking  owl  the  proviso  in  subsection  (6) 
and  inserting  the  following:  “:  Provided,  That  each  member  or  employee 
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of  any  suck  committee  shall  make,  to  the  chairman  of  such  committee  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  such  committee,  an  itemized 
report  showing  the  amounts  and  dollar  equivalent  values  of  each  such 
foreign  currency  expended,  together  with  the  purposes  of  the  expenditure, 
including  lodging,  meals,  transportation, ,  and  other  purposes.  Within 
the  first  sixty  days  that  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year,  the 
chairman  of  each  such  committee  shall  consolidate  the  reports  of  each 
member  and  employee  of  the  committee  and  forward  said  consolidated 
report,  showing  the  total  itemized  expenditures  of  the  committee  and 
each  subcommittee  thereof  during  the  preceding  calendar  year,  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
{if  the  committee  be  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  a  joint 
committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  {if  the  committee  be  a  Senate 
committee  or  a  joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Senate).  Each  such  report  submitted  by  each  committee  shall 
be  published  in  the  Congressional  Record  within  ten  legislative  days 
after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.”. 

{b)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping  on  United  States  vessels,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  “Sales 
of  fresh  fruit  and  the  products  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  {Public  Resolution  17, 
Seventy-third  Congress,  and  section  901  {b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended).” . 

(c)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  purchase  of  commodities,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “title  II  or”  in  the  first  sentence. 

{d)  Add  the  following  new  sections  immediately  after  section  515: 
“Sec.  516.  Prohibition  Against  Debt  Retirement. — None  oj 
the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall 
he  used  to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or  interest  on  any 
debt  of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such  government 
by  any  other  foreign  government;  nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  be  expended 
for  any  purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient 
country  to  make  payment  on  such  debts:  Provided,  That  to  the  extent  that 
funds  have  been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  government  in  order  to  make 
a  deposit  of  counterpart  and  such  deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pursuant  to  the  formula  prescribed  by 
section  142  (6)  of  this  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such  country 
for  any  agreed  purpose  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  517.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates. — After  June 
SO,  1958,  no  agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  $100,000  under  section  1311  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  shall  be  made  for  any  assistance 
authorized  under  title  I  or  HI  {except  section  306)  of  chapter  II,  or 
section  400  (a) — 

“{1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive  technical  or 
financial  planning,  until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate 
of  the  cost  to  the  United  Stales  of  providing  such  assistance,  have 
been  completed;  and 

“{2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative  action  within 
the  recipient  country,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  reasonably 

H.  Kept.  2038,  85-2 - 2 
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he.  anticipated  to  be  completed  within  one  year  from  the  date  the 
ayreement  or  grant  is  made. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparation  of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans.” 

(e)  Amend  section  521 ,  which  relates  to  the  employment  of  personnel, 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection,  such  amendment  to  take  effect 
nine  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  oj  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  712,  or  any  other  law  containing  similar  authority,  officers  and, 
employees  oj  the  United  States  perjomning  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
not  accept  from  any  foreign  nation  any  co7npensation  or  other  benefits. 
Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President  with  such  nations  for  reim¬ 
bursement  to  the  United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  oj  performing 
such  functions." 

(J)  Section  5S7,  which  relates  to  provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  is  amended 
as  follows:  in  subsection  (a)  (/),  strike  out  ‘for  the  fiscal  year  1958”; 
in  subsection  (c),  strike  out  ‘‘Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000"  and  substitute  . 
‘‘Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  406  (a)  of  Public  Law  85-241,  * 
not  to  exceed  $26,000,000" ,  and  add  the  following  new  clause  before  the 
period:  and  not  to  exceed  $2,750,000  of  funds  made  available  for 

assistance  in  other  countries  under  this  Act  may  be  used  {in  addition 
to  funds  available  for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this  Act)  for 
construction  or  acquisition  of  such  facilities  for  such  purposes  elsewhere"; 
and  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(f)  During  the  annual  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  requests  for 
authorizations  and  appropriations  under  this  Act,  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  method  by  which  the  proposed  programs  for  each  country  have 
been  arrived  at  shall  be  submitted,  including  all  significant  factors  con¬ 
sidered  in  arriving  at  such  proposed  programs.” 

ig)  Amend  section  543  {d),  which  relates  to  saving  provisions,  by 
striking  out  ‘‘Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957"  and 
substituting  ‘‘Act  of  1956,  1957,  or  1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  by 
inserting  the  following  new  sentence  after  the  second  sentence:  ‘‘Until 
June  SO,  1958,  funds  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  so  used  in 
accordance  ivith  the  pronsions  of  this  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.”. 

(h)  Amend  section  54^7,  which  relates  to  amendments  to  other  laws,  by 
striking  out  subsections  ib)  and  (c)  (which  deletions  shall  not  be  deemed  { 
to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  subsections  to  Acts  other  than 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  oj  1954,  amended). 

(i)  Amend  section  545,  which  relates  to  definitions,  as  follows: 

(/)  In  subsection  (j),  insert  ‘‘the  Development  Loan  Fund  and”  after 
‘‘refer  to"  and  strike  out  ‘‘title  II,". 

(2)  In  subsection  (k),  insert  ‘‘the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Development 
Ljoan  Fund  and”  after  ‘‘refer  to”  and  strike  out  ‘‘title 

CHAPTER  V— REORGANIZATION  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1954;  AMENDMENTS;  AND  WESTERN  HEMI¬ 
SPHERE  COOPERATION 

Reorganization  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 

Sec.  501.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  os  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 
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(/)  Strike  out  the  heading  oj  title  I  and  of  chapter  I  of  such  title,  and 
immediately  before  section  101,  insert  the  following: 

"CHAPTER  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE^’ 

{2)  Immediately  above  section  181,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"CHAPTER  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

"Title  I — Defense  Support” 

(8)  In  section  181  {a),  strike  out  "chapter  1  of  this  title”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I”. 

(4)  In  section  181  (d),  immediately  after  "title”,  insert  "or  chapter  I”. 

{5)  Immediately  above  section  I4I,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

(6)  In  section  I4I,  immediately  after  "title”  both  times  it  appears 
insert  "or  chapter  I”. 

(7)  (A)  In  section  I48  {a),  strike  out  "chapter  1  of  this  title”  each 
place,  it  appears  and  insert  "chapter  I”. 

(B)  In  such  section  142  {a),  strike  out  "under  this  title”  and  "purposes 
of  this  title"  each  place  they  appear  and  insert  "under  chapter  I  or  under 
this  title”,  and  "purposes  of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title”,  respectively. 

(8)  Section  142  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  8  of  title  I 
of  this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  title”. 

(0)  Section  144  w  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “under  this 
title”  the  following:  "or  chapter  I”. 

(10)  Section  202  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401  (a)"  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "451  (a)”. 

(11)  Amend  iloe  heading  of  title  IV  to  read  as  follows: 

"Title  IV — Special  Assistance  and  Other  Programs”. 

(12)  (yl)  Immediately  after  section  420,  insert  the  following  new 
chapter  heading: 

"CHAPTER  III— CONTINGENCY  FUND” 

(B)  Section  4OI  is  redesignated  as  section  451  of  chapter  III. 

(18)  Section  405  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "4OI”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "451”. 

(14)  Section  4IO  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  1  of  title  I”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(15)  Section  4II  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  oJ  title  I” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I”. 

(16)  Immediately  above  section  501 ,  strike  out  the  heading  of  tiJle  V 
and  oi  chapter  1  of  that  title  and  insert  the  following: 

"CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO¬ 
VISIONS” 

(17)  Section  508  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  1  of  title  I” 
and  in.serting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I”. 

(18)  (A)  Section  504  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "titles  II,  III, 
and  IV,  and  chapter  8  oJ  title  I,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter 

II”. 
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(5)  Section  504  (c)  is  amended  hy  striking  out  "chapter  1  of  title  /” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I”. 

{19)  {A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  610  is  amended  hy  striking 
out  "chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  I  of  chapter 
IP’. 

(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  610  is  amended  hy  striking  out 
"title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  I  or  II 
of  chapter  11”. 

{20)  Section  611  {a)  is  amended  hy  striking  out  "title  I”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I  or  title  I  of  chapter  11”. 

{21)  Section  611  (c)  is  amended  hy  striking  out  "chapter  1  of  title  I” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  1”. 

{22)  Section  613  is  amended  hy  striking  out  “401”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "451” . 

{23)  Immediately  above  section  621,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

{24)  In  section  621  {h),  insert  "of  chapter  II”  immediately  after 
"title  III”. 

{25)  In  section  521  (c),  strike  out  "chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "title  I  of  chapter  II” . 

{26)  Sections  622  (c)  and  622  (d)  are  each  amended  hy  striking  out 
"chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I”. 

{27)  Section  523  (c)  {2)  is  amended  hy  striking  out  "chapter  1  of 
title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I”. 

{28)  Section  624  is  amended  hy  striking  out  "chapter  1  of  title  I”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I”. 

{29)  The  portion  of  section  537  {a)  which  precedes  paragraph  {1)  is 
amended  hy  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter  I”. 

{30)  Immediately  above  section  641,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

{31)  Section  646  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I”. 

{32)  Section  545  {h)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chapter  1  of  title  I” 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "chapter  I”. 

{33)  Sections  545  (j)  and  646  {k)  are  each  amended  hy  striking  out 
"chapter  3  of”,  and  hy  inserting  "of  chapter  II  or  under  chapter  III" 
immediately  after  "title  IV”. 

{34)  Section  649  is  amended  hy  inserting  "of  chapter  11"  immediately 
after  "title  III”. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  602.  {a)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended  {42  U.  S.  C.  1651), 
is  further  amended  as  follows: 

{!)  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph  after  subparagraph  {4): 

"{5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  hy  the  United  States 
or  any  executive  department,  independent  establishment,  or  agency 
thereof  {including  any  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States),  or  any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with  respect 
to  such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  {other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof),  and  not 
otherwise  within  the  coverage  of  this  section,  and  every  such  contract 
shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that  the  contractor  {and  sub¬ 
contractor  or  subordinate  contractor  with  respect  to  such  contract) 
{A)  shall,  before  commencing  performance  of  such  contract,  provide 
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lor  securing  to  or  on  behal  f  of  employees  engaged  in  ttx>rk  under  such 
contract  the  payment  of  compensation  and  other  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  shall  maintain  in  full  force  and  ejffect 
during  the  term  of  such  contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract, 
or  while  employees  are  engaged  in  work  performed  thereunder,  the 
said  security  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation  and  benefits, 
but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any 
employee  of  siu'h  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is  engaged  exclu¬ 
sively  in  furnishing  materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract;” . 

(S)  In  subsection  {ej  of  such  section,  strike  “(S)  or  {f)”  in  the  last 
sentence  and  substitute  therefor  “(S),  (4),  or  (5)”. 

(5)  In  subsection  (f)  of  such  section,  insert  “or  in  any  work  under 
subparagraph  {5)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section”  between  “this  section” 
and  “shall  not  apply”. 

(6)  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  28,  1935,  as  amended  (4^ 
Stat.  4^5),  strike  out  “$30,000”  and  insert  “$33,000”,  and  strike  out 
“$15,000”  the  first  time  it  appears  and  insert  “$18,000”. 

►  (c)  In  section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 

amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  846),  insert  “Development  Loan  Fund;”  before 
“Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs”. 

(d)  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  523),  strike  out 
all  beginning  with  “An”  down  through  “Conference  and”  and  substitute 
“There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  for  the  annual  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Conference,  such  sum  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  Group  and  approved  by  such 
Conference,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  for  any  year  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  total  annual  contributions  made  for  that  year  by  all 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  such  Conference,  and” . 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  SO,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  287q)  is  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following  sentences  at  the  end  thereof:  “The  National 
Commission  is  further  authorized  to  receive  and  accept  services  and  gifts 
or  bequests  of  money  or  materials  to  carry  out  any  of  the  educational, 
scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  National  Commission  as  set  forth 
in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  Any  money  so 
received  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  shall  be  subject  to 

k  disbursement  through  the  disbursement  facilities  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
’  ment  as  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest  may  require  and  shall  remain 
available  for  expenditure  by  grant  or  otherwise  until  expended:  Provided, 
That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may  be  accepted  or  disbursed  if  the  terms 
thereof  are  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  National  Commission 
as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  In  no 
event  shall  the  National  Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests  in  excess  of 
$200,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any  one  year.  Gifts  or  bequests  provided 
for  herein  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes, 
be  deemed  to  be  a  gift  to  or  for  the  United  States.  The  National  Com¬ 
mission  and  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Congress  annual  reports 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  bequests  received  and  disbursed 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section.” 

(J)  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  oj  section  2  oj  the  joint  resolution  oj 
June  30,  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  272a  (a)),  which  precedes 
“,  as  apportioned”  is  amended,  to  read  as  follows:  “(a)  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  oj  the 
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expenses  of  the  Or(janization,  hut  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  such 
expenses” . 

ig)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act,  as  amended 
{42  U  S  C.  1701 ),  is  further  amended  by  inserting  the  following  nevj  sub¬ 
paragraph  after  subparagraph  (S):  “or  (4)  to  any  person  who  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of  the  Defense  Base  Act,  a^  amended, 
if  no  co7npensation  is  jtayahle  with  respect  to  such  injury  or  death  under 
such  Act,  or  to  any  person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his  personal 
services  outside  the.  United  States  approved  and  financed  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  cis  amended  (other  than 
title  11  ot  chapter  11  thereof):  Provided,  That  in  cases  where  the  United 
States  is  nut  a  formal  party  to  contracts  approved  and  financed  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
may,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  waive  the  application  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  any  such  contracts,  subcon¬ 
tracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  work  location  under  such  contracts,  sub¬ 
contracts,  or  subordinate  contracts,  or  classification  of  em,ployees.” 

(h)  Section  571  (c)  of  the  F^oreign  Service  Act  oj  1946,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  “in  the  Department”  vfiierever  they 
appear  therein  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereoj  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tences:  “Any  Iwreign  Service  officer  who  resigned  from  the  Service,  or 
retired  in  accordance  with  section  626  of  this  Act  on  or  after  November 
14,  1957,  but  prior  to  the  enactment  oj  this  sentence,  for  the  purpose  oj 
accepting  an  immediate  appointment  to  such  a  position,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  assigned  to  such  other  position  under  authority 
of  this  section  as  amended.  Appropriate  adjustment  at  the  election  of 
the  officer  may  be  made  with  respect  to  special  contributions  deposited 
immediately  prior  to  resignation  or  retirement  by  any  such  officer  under 
title  VI 11  of  this  Act  on  salaries  in  excess  of  $12,500.”. 

(i)  Section  1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

“(h)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  apprgpriated  annually  an  amount 
to  restore  in  whole  or  in  part  any  realized  impairment  to  the  capital 
used  in  carrying  on  the  authority  to  make  informational  media  guaran¬ 
ties,  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  through  the  end  of  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year. 

“(2)  Such  impairment  shall  consist  of  the  amount  by  which  the  losses 
incurred  and  interest  accrued  on  notes  exceed  the  revenue  earned  and  any 
previous  apjwopriations  made  for  the  restoration  of  impairment.  I.,osses 
shall  include  the  dollar  losses  on  foreign  currencies  sold,  and  the  dollar 
cost  of  foreign  currencies  which  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  has  determined  to  be  unavailable  for,  or 
in  excess  of,  requirements  of  the  United  States,  or  (b)  have  been  transferred 
to  other  accounts  without  reimbursement  to  the  special  account. 

“(2)  Dollars  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  interest  and  in  satisfaction  of  notes  issued  or  assumed 
hereunder,  and  to  the  extent  of  such  application  to  the  principal  of  the 
notes,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  will  bear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  average  market 
yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States  having 
maturities  comparable  to  the  guaranties.  The  currencies  determined  to  be 
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umarailable  for,  or  in  excess  of,  requirements  of  the  United  States  as 
prorided  above  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be 
held  until  disposed  of,  and  any  dollar  proceeds  realized  from  such  dis¬ 
position  shall  be  deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts.”. 

ij)  The  Act  of  May  2G,  IO4G,  as  amended  {5  U.  S.  C.  151a-151c), 
relatiny  to  the  oryanization  of  the  Department  of  State,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(/)  In  the  first  section,  strike,  out  "three”  and  insert  "two”. 

(2)  In  section  2,  desiynate  the  present  lanyuaye  as  "(a)”  arul  add  the 
followiny  new  subsection: 

"lb)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the.  Department  of  State  the  Office 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Kconomic  Affairs,  which  shall  be  filled 
by  appointment  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  anil  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Economic  Affairs  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rale  of  $22,000  per  year  and  shall  perjorm 
such  duties  as  may  he  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale.  The  President 
may  initially  fill  the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  by  appoinlinq,  without  further  advice  and  consent  oj  the  Senate, 
the  officer  who,  on  the.  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  held  the 
position  of  Deputy  Under  Secretary  o  f  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Any 
provision  of  law  vesting  authority  in  the.  'Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  A  ffairs'  or  any  othei  reference  with  respect  thereto,  is  hereby 
amended  to  vest  yuch  authority  in  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic.  Affairs.” 

(k)  Section  712  (b)  of  title  10  oj  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows,  such  amendment  to  take  effect  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  comerned,  a  membir  detailed  under  this  section  may  accept 
any  office  from  the  country  to  which  he  is  detailed.  He  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  if  serving  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President, 
with  countries  to  which  such  members  are  detailed  to  perform  functions 
under  this  section,  for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  or  other  sharing 
oj  the  cost  of  perjorming  such  functions.” 

(0  Section  104  o  f  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  oj  1954  {Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704), 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (j)  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  paragraph: 

“(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  information  and  to  conduct  and  support 
scientific  activities  overseas  including  programs  and  projects  of 
scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
such  as  coordinated  research  against  diseases  common  to  all  of  man¬ 
kind  or  unique  to  mdividual  regions  of  the  globe,  but  no  foreign 
currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (k) 
unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor.” 

(m)  The  Act  of  June  I4, 1948,  as  amended  {22  U.  S.  C.  290)  authoriz- 
ing  participation  in  the  World  Health  Organization,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  6: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  that  the 
diseases  of  mankind,  because  of  their  widespread  prevalence,  debilitating 
effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent  to  the 
efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities,  and  to  improve  their  living  conditions,  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual  efforts 
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among  the  nations  for  research  against  diseases  such  as  heart  disease 
and  cancer.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Congress  invites  the  World 
Health  Organization  to  initiate  studies  looking  toward  the  strengthening 
of  research  and  related  programs  against  these  and  other  diseases  common 
to  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe." 

COOPERATION  IN  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Sec.  503.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  view  of  the  friendly 
relationships  and  mutual  interests  which  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  President  should, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  os  amended, 
and  other  applicable  legislation,  seek  to  strengthen  cooperation  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  the  maximum  extent  by  encouraging  joint  programs 
of  technical  and  economic  development. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S,  J.  Carnahan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Theodore  P^rancis  Green, 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  J.  Sparkman, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
William  F.  Knowland, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managei-s  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (II.  R.  12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state¬ 
ment  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of  conference 
has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  necessary  conform¬ 
ing  changes,  the  differences  are  noted  below: 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  upon  an  authorization  of 
$3,031,400,000,  a  reduction  of  $266,500,000  from  the  e.xecutive  branch 
authorization  request. 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $2,958,900,000. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $3,103,900,000 
exclusive  of  the  limitation  of  $2.4  billion  on  military  assistance  and 
defense  support  contained  in  section  13  of  the  amendment.  When  the 
ceiling  in  section  13  of  the  Senate  amendment  was  applied,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  2  Houses  w'as  $110  million.  On  the  basis  of  the 
individual  authorizations  and  without  regard  to  this  ceiling,  the 
difference  between  the  2  Houses  was  $145  million. 

The  amount  authorized  by  the  committee  of  conference  for  military 
assistance  was  $1,605  million  and  $810  million  for  defense  support. 
The  sum  of  these  two  authorizations  equaled  the  sum  as  they  passed 
the  House,  although  military  assistance  was  reduced  $35  million  and 
defense  support  was  increased  $35  million.  The  Senate  also  receded 
from  section  13  of  its  amendment  which  placed  an  overall  ceiling  of 
$2.4  billion  on  the  total  authorization  for  military  assistance  and  de¬ 
fense  support  and  also  authorized  a  Presidential  transfer  of  not  more 
than  $235  million  between  these  2  items. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  $202.5  million  for  special 
assistance,  a  reduction  of  $9.5  million  from  the  Senate  figure.  The 
Senate  approved  amount  for  the  contingency  fund  was  reduced  from 
$200  million  to  $1 55  million.  The  Senate  accepted  the  House  figure  of 
$33  million  for  ICA  administrative  expenses.  The  net  result  of  these 
adjustments  was  to  divide  equally  the  difference  of  $145  million  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Houses.  Thus  the  Senate  figure  was  reduced  by  $72.5 
million  and  the  House  figure  increased  by  an  identical  amount. 
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Mutual  security  'program  for  fiscal  year  1959 

[In  thousands] 


Adminis¬ 
tration  au¬ 
thorization 
request 

House 

amounts 

Senate 

amend¬ 

ment 

Difference 
between 
House  and 
Senate 

Committee 
of  con¬ 
ference 

Bpc.  103  (a).  Military  assistance _ 

Sec.  13i  (b).  Defense  support _ 

$1,800,000 
835,  OOO 

1  $1,610,000 
775, 000 

$1,  COO,  000 
835, 000 

-$40, 000 
-f 60, 000 

$1,  60,5, 000 
810,000 

Sec.  304.  Bilateral  technical  cooperation.  „ 
See.  300  (a).  United  Nations  technical  as¬ 
sistance  programs . . . 

See.  .30')  (b).  0.4S  technical  cooperation... 

Sec.  400  (a).  Special  assistance . 

Sec.  405  (a).  Id  tergo  vern  in  on  tal  Commit¬ 
tee  for  European  Migration . . 

142,  000 

20,000 
1,500 
212, 000 

150, 000 

20,000 

1,  500 
185, 000 

150,000 

20,000 
1,500 
212, 000 

+27,000 

150,000 

20,000 

1,,500 

202,500 

See.  405  (c).  U.  N.  High  Commissioner  for 

1, 200 
8,fi00 
11,000 
25,000 

1,200 
8,000 
11,000 
25, 000 

1,200 

8,600 

11,000 

25,000 

1,200 

8,600 

11,000 

25,000 

See.  405  (d).  Escapees . 

Sec.  406.  U.  N.  Children’s  Fund . . 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  refugees . . . 

See.  408.  NATO  civilian  e.xpenses _ 

Sec.  409  (c).  Ocean  freight.! _ 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  expenses _ 

See.  411  (b).  IC.4  administrative  expenses. 
See.  411  (c).  Slate  administrative  expenses. 

Sec.  4i9  (a).  Atoms  for  Peace _ 

Sec.  451  (b).2  Contingency  fund.  _ 

Total _ _ _ 

2,100 
1,000 
33,  000 

2, 100 
1,000 
33, 000 

2,100 

1,000 

31,000 

-2,000 

2,100 

1,000 

33,000 

5,500 

200,000 

5,500 
100, 000 

5,500 
200, 000 

+100, 000 

5,500 
155, 000 

3, 297, 900 

2, 958, 900 

3,  103, 900 

+145,000 

3, 031,  400 

•  Although  the  Senate  amendment  included  $l.fi  billion  for  military  assistance  and  $835  million  for  defense 
support,  a  total  of  $2,436  million,  section  13  of  the  amendment  lin  ited  the  totai  authorization  of  these  2 
Items  to  $2.4  billion.  This  section  also  authorized  the  Presidential  transfer  of  $235  million  between  military 
assistance  and  defense  support  In  order  to  allow  the  President  to  apportion  the  reduction  set  by  the  ceiling. 
>  Formerly  sea  401  (b). 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ACT  (SEC.  601) 

The  House  bill  changed  the  title  headings  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  in  order  to  place  military  assistance  in  a  separate  chapter  and 
defense  support  under  the  economic  chapter.  These  changes  were 
intended  to  make  clear  that  defense  support  although  necessary  for 
military  needs  was  nevertheless  economic  assistance.  Special  assist¬ 
ance  and  the  contingency  fund  were  put  into  a  new  chapter  because 
it  was  believed  that  each  could  include  both  military  and  economic 
assistance.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  reorganization  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  with  an  amendment.  The  amended  version 
removes  special  assistance  from  the  same  chapter  as  the  contingency 
fund  and  puts  the  former  into  the  chapter  headed  “Economic  Assist¬ 
ance.”  This  latter  change  conforms  to  the  executive  branch  definition 
tliat  special  assistance  is  now  regarded  as  economic  assistance  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  political,  economic,  or  other  objectives  in  countries 
where  no  assistance  is  provided  in  support  of  significant  military 
forces,  or  in  situations  where  the  assistance  cannot  be  appropriately 
rendered  as  technical  assistance  or  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
The  contingency  fund,  unlike  special  assistance,  may  be  used  for  both 
military  and  nonmilitary  assistance. 

AID  TO  INDIA 

The  Senate  amendment  added  subsection  (d)  to  section  2  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  stating  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  join  with  other  nations  in  provid- 
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ing  support  to  assist  India  to  complete  its  current  program  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this  subject. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  House  conferees  that  since  the  concepts  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  India  amendment  were  expressed  in  various  sections 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  specific  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  j)articular  coxintry  in  relation  to  policies  already  expressed 
in  law  in  general  terms. 

MILIT.^RY  ASSISTANCE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA  (SEC.  103) 

The  Senate  version  contained  an  amendment  to  section  105  (b)  (4) 
requiring  the  President  to  review  findings  made  under  that  section 
annually  and  to  make  a  determination  eacn  year  as  to  whether  military 
assistance  is  necessary.  Furthermore,  it  laid  down  the  policy  that 
internal  security  requirements  should  not  normally  be  the  basis  for 
military  assistance  in  Latin  America, 
k  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  amendment. 

^  Under  the  existing  section  105  (b)  (4)  military  assistance  may  be 
furnished  to  Latin  American  nations  only  in  accordance  with  defense 
plans  found  by  tlie  President  to  require  those  nations  to  participate 
in  missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Hemisphere. 

Since  the  amendment  is  in  conformity  w'ith  existing  section  105 
(b)  (4)  and  reflects  the  policy  expressed  in  that  section,  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  ti  e  retention  of  the  Senate  language. 
In  their  opinion  the  amendment  does  not  represent  a  change  in  policy 
except  wdth  respect  to  requiring  an  annual  review  by  the  President. 
Recent  events  tend  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  a  restatement  of  the 
United  vStates  policy  that  military  assistance  to  Latin  America  shall 
be  furnished  for  internal  security  requirements  only  under  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances. 

USE  OF  SURPLUS  COUNTERPART  FUNDS  (SEC.  202) 

The  Senate  version  added  two  provisos  to  section  142  (b)  (iii).  The 
first  proviso  permitted  a  recipient  nation  to  utilize  those  counteijiart 
funds  which  are  excess  to  United  States  requirements  and  exceed  the 
requirements  for  purposes  for  which  now  funds  authorized  by  the 
f  Mutual  Security  Act  would  be  available  for  other  purposes.  Such 
uses  w'ould  have  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  Lnited  States  and  be  consistent 
with  United  States  foreign  policy,  d'he  second  proviso  required  that 
any  proposed  utilization  of  such  excess  amounts  should  be  reported  to 
the  4  appropriate  congressional  committees,  and  that  such  utilization 
should  not  be  efl’ective  until  60  days  after  such  reporting. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  proposed  specifically  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Austrian  Government  to  make  a  loan  to  the  Austrian 
Hilfsfond  for  use  in  compensating  former  Austrian  nationals  who  were 
pei-secuted  under  the  Nazi  regime  and  are  now  residing  outside 
Austria.  The  executive  branch  iiad  previously  determined  that  such 
use  of  Austrian  counterpart  was  not  permitted.  Present  law  au¬ 
thorizes  the  use  of  counterpart  (aside  from  that  counterpart  ear¬ 
marked  for  United  States  requirements)  only  to  carry  out  purposes 
for  which  new  funds  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  would 
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themselves  be  available.  Since  compensation  to  victims  of  Nazi 
persecution  was  not  a  purpose  for  which  new  funds  authorized  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  would  be  available,  additional  legislation 
was  regarded  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of  Austrian  counterpart 
for  this  purpose. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recognized  the  desirability 
of  the  proposed  use  of  excess  counterpart  funds  for  this  purpose. 
They  regarded  the  granting  of  such  broad  authority  over  the  use  of 
excess  counterpart  as  contained  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  be  un¬ 
desirable.  They  therefore  accepted  compromise  language  limiting 
the  utilization  of  excess  counterpart  to  the  equivalent  of  $4  million, 
the  amount  estimated  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out  the  program 
for  Austria.  Proposals  for  further  utilization  of  excess  counterpart 
will  require  approval  by  the  Congress. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

Tlie  House  bill  contained  an  amendment  to  section  143  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  prohibiting  the  furnishing  of 
any  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  after  90  days  unless  the  President  had 
determined  that  (1)  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  fundamental 
policies  on  which  aid  to  Yugoslavia  is  based;  (2)  Yugoslavia  is  not 
participating  in  policies  or  programs  for  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  world;  and  (3)  it  is  in  the  interest  of  national  security  to  continue 
aid.  The  President  would  have  been  required  to  keep  Congress 
continually  informed  of  determinations  under  this  section  and  of 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia.  The  Senate  version  contained  no  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  143. 

Section  143  of  the  present  law  is  substantially  similar  to  the  House 
provision.  Section  143  requires  the  President  to  assure  himself 
continually  that  (1)  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  inde¬ 
pendence;  (2)  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in  policies  or  programs 
for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world;  and  (3)  the  furnishing  of 
assistance  is  in  the  national  security  interest.  Under  this  provision 
the  President  must  keep  the  Congress  informed  of  assistance  tO' 
Yun'oslavia. 

The  committee  of  conference  decided  that,  in  view  of  recent 
developments  in  Yugoslavia,  it  was  undesirable  to  make  any  change 
in  this  section  at  this  time. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION  (SEC.  502  (j)) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the  creation  of  an  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  for  the  abolition  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  Senate  language. 

Although  the  activities  of  ICA  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Director  of  ICA  pres('ntly  outranks  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  The  effect 
of  the  Senate  provision  is  to  upgrade  the  position  of  the  principal 
economic  officer  in  the  Department  of  State  so  that  he  will  be  senioi- 
to  the  Director  of  ICA.  The  new  position  will  give  further  emphasis 
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to  congressional  insistence  that  the  mutual  security  program  is  an 
integral  part  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and,  as  such,  is  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  Senate  language  also  provides  that  the  present  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
may  be  appointed  to  the  new  office  without  further  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  will  continue  to  serve  as  principal 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all  aspects  of  the  conduct  of 
United  States  foreign  relations.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  is  scheduled  to  receive  a  salary  of  $22,000  per 
annum,  while  that  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  is  fixed  at  $22,500. 
This  difference  in  salary  is  intended  to  indicate  clearly  the  subordinate 
position  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Afi’airs. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  includes  language  that  has  the  effect  of 
changing  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  so  that  the  new  officer  will  replace  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs — a  position  that  is  abolished 
by  the  Senate  amendment. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

(SEC.  204  (b)) 

The  House  bill  amended  the  proviso  of  section  306  (a)  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  for  the  calendar  year  1959  and  thereafter  the  United  States 
contribution  to  United  Nations  technical  assistance  and  related  pro¬ 
grams  may  be  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  40  percent  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  for  that  purpose  in  any  given  year. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  provision  on  this  subject,  and 
left  unchanged  the  present  scale  of  United  States  contributions,  which 
provides  for  38  percent  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  33K  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1960  and  thereafter. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  language  except 
for  certain  revisions  intended  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  House  bill. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  were  in  agreement  with  the 
Senate  conferees  that  it  is  desirable  that  other  nations  increase  their 
contributions  to  the  multilateral  technical  cooperation  and  related 
programs  and  that  the  United  States  should  in  due  course  reduce  its 
percentage  contribution. 

CONTINUATION  OP  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  ADVISORY  BOARD 

(IDAB) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  repealing  section  308,  relating 
to  the  International  Development  Advisory  Board,  but  the  Senate 
version  did  not  repeal  that  section.  The  International  Development 
Advisory  Board,  which  by  statute  is  composed  of  13  members,  has 
the  duty  of  advising  the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  on  policy  matters  relating  to 
technical  cooperation,  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  private  enterprise  under  the  mutual  security  program. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the  retention  of  section  308 
providing  authority  for  the  continuation  of  the  Board.  Although 
there  have  been  no  Board  members  since  last  September,  the  executive 
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branch  made  a  strong  plea  that  the  Board  is  necessary.  The  primary 
reasons  for  the  delay  in  the  reactivation  of  the  IDAB  were:  (1)  the 
resignation  of  the  then  Director  of  ICA  last  fall  and  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Director,  and  (2)  the  desire  to  await  action  of  the  Congress 
on  certain  proposals  which  would  influence  substantially  the  functions 
of  the  Board,  particularly  if  the  Development  Loan  Fund  were 
incorporated. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  representatives  of  science  should  be  included  on  the  Board.  It 
would  also  appear  to  be  appropriate  for  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Advisory  Board  to  utilize  advisory  groups  representing  business, 
labor,  agriculture,  public  health,  science,  and  education. 

PALESTINE  REFUGEES  (SEC.  205  (f)) 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $25  million  for  fiscal 
year  1959  lor  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Keliei  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an  identical  sum,  but  included  a 
proviso  that  $5  million  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  used  only  for  repatriation  or  resettlement  of  such  refugees. 

If  the  entire  $25  million  were  appropriated,  the  $5  million  ear¬ 
marked  for  repatriation  or  resettlement  would  be  20  percent.  Should 
tfie  appropriation  be  less,  fiowever,  the  $5  million  would  constitute  a 
larger  percentage  of  tfie  available  money.  The  conferees  substituted 
a  figure  of  15  percent  of  the  appropriated  amount  in  lieu  of  the  flat 
sum  of  $5  million  for  repatriation  or  resettlement. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  with  the  philosophy  contained 
in  the  Senate  proviso,  namely,  that  the  governments  of  the  Near 
East  take  more  vigorous  steps  to  efi'ect  a  solution  of  the  refugee  prob¬ 
lem.  It  was  recognized,  however,  that  the  critical  situation  in  that 
area  only  makes  more  difficult  the  relocation  of  the  refugees.  Relief 
and  rehabilitation  are  not  only  a  continuing  demand  but  are  pre¬ 
requisites  to  the  success  of  any  repatriation  or  resettlement  program. 
The  committee  of  conference  is  not  satisfied  that  officials  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  Middle  East  and  officials  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  or  fully  utilized  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  begin  a  reasonable  settlement  of  this  troublesome  problem. 

OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT,  PROTECTION  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES  ECONOMY, 

AND  STUDY  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  (SEC.  205  (j)  (2))  ’ 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  entitled  “Protection  of  the 
United  States  Economy,”  which  would  have  required  an  annual 
review  of  operations  under  the  program  by  a  committee  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Agriculture. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  would  have  been  to  determine  whether  such 
operations  had  adversely  affected  the  economy  of  the  United  States, 
with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus.  Recom¬ 
mendations  were  called  for. 

The  Senate  amemlment  contained  a  section  amending  section  510  of 
the  act,  which  would  have  prohibited  offshore  procurement  of  commod¬ 
ities  except  that  up  to  50  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  might  be 
used  for  procurement  overseas  if  the  President  determined  that  the 
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procurement  <lid  not  result  in  adverse  cfTects  upon  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus, 
outweighing  the  economic  advantages  to,  and  the  national  interests  of, 
the  United  States  of  less  costly  procurement  abroad. 

The  Senate  vemion  also  contained  a  provision  for  a  review  by  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  of  the  waj'^s  and  means  by  which  the  role  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  could  be  more  effectively  utilized  in  the  foreign 
policy  efforts  of  the  United  States.  Private  enterprise  would  have 
I)een  called  upon  to  cooperate  in  the  study.  Recommendations  would 
have  been  required  from  the  reviewing  group. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  of  conference  were  strongly 
opposed  to  changes  in  the  provisions  before  them.  The  following  con¬ 
siderations  influenced  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of  the  conferees: 
(1)  The  matters  covered  by  the  above  provisions  are  closely  inter¬ 
related;  (2)  over  50  percent  of  ICA  financed  procurement  already 
takes  place  in  the  United  States;  and  (3)  the  various  reviews  called 
'  for  would  be  overlapping.  Therefore  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
House  members  of  the  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  eliminate 
the  above  three  provisions  and  to  substitute  a  new  provision  calling 
for  a  study,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  by  certain  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  of  the  relation  of  the  program  to  American  private 
enterprise  and  the  American  economy,  to  make  recommendations  to 
prevent  any  possible  adverse  effects,  with  special  reference  to  areas 
of  substantial  labor  surplus,  and  to  further  the  role  of  American 
private  enterprise  in  promoting  our  foreign  policy.  The  committee 
of  conference  emphasizes  that  the  new  provision  envisages  a  study 
of  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States  economy  arising 
from  operations  under  the  mutual  security  program.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  this  study  will  be  financed  from  the  regular  appropriations 
available  to  each  agency  participating. 

MUNITIONS  CONTROL  (SEC.  205  (k)) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  prohibiting  the  return  to  the 
United  States,  other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  of  military  arms  or  ammunition  furnished  to  foreign 
I  governments  by  the  United  States  under  any  foreign  assistance 
programs  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  version  limited  the  items  prohibited  for  import  to 
military  firearms,  rather  than  arms  or  ammunition,  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  furnished  to  foreign  governments  under  any 
foreign  aid  program.  The  Senate  version  further  stipulated  that  it 
was  to  apply  only  to  items  imported  for  sale  and  regardless  of  whether 
the  arms  in  question  had  been  advanced  in  value  in  a  foreign  country. 
It  also  provided  that  the  prohibition  should  not  extend  to  firearms 
which  had  been  so  substantially  altered  as  to  become  in  effect  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture. 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  a  compromise  which  prohibits 
the  return  to  the  United  States  for  sale  in  the  United  States  of  any 
military  firearms  or  ammunition  of  United  States  manufacture  and 
furnished  to  foreign  governments  by  the  United  States  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  or  any  other  foreign  assistance  program  of  the 
United  States.  The  prohibition  is  not  to  apply  to  military  firearms 
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or  ammunition  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  its  allies,  and  shall  not  apply  to  firearms  that 
have  been  so  substantially  altered  as  to  become  in  effect  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture.  The  foreign  aid  programs  of  the  United  States 
covered  under  this  provision  would  include,  among  others,  the  lend- 
lease  program,  the  Greek-Turkish  assistance  program,  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program,  and  the  mutual  security  program.  The 
phrase  “military  firearms”  was  accepted  because  if  the  words  “mili¬ 
tary  arms”  had  been  used,  there  was  a  possibility  that  such  items  as 
armored  vehicles,  spare  parts  for  armored  vehicles,  and  other  similar 
items  might  have  been  included  in  the  prohibition. 

MALARIA  ERADICATION  (SEC.  205  (m)) 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  language,  as  re¬ 
phrased,  to  make  clear  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chapter  II,  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  designed  to  aid  the  efforts  of  other  peoples  to  eradicate  malaria.  ^ 

CONGRESSIONAL  TRAVEL  ACCOUNTING  (SEC.  401  (a)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  502  (b)  to  provide  that  local  cur¬ 
rency  used  by  any  congressional  committee  be  charged  against  any 
amounts  made  available  to  such  committee  from  the  appropriate 
contingent  funds,  and  that  the  use  of  such  currency  be  subject  to  all 
the  reporting  and  other  requirements  which  apply  to  the  expenditure 
of  amounts  made  available  from  such  contingent  fund. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  502  (b)  to  require  that 
each  member  or  employee  of  any  congressional  committee  make  to  the 
chairman  of  his  committee  an  itemized  listing  of  expenditures  of 
foreign  currency  and  that  each  committee  submit  a  consolidated 
report  showing  the  total  itemized  expenditures  of  the  committee  and 
of  each  member  or  employee  thereof  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  to  the  House  Administration  Committee  or  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee.  This  report  was  required  to  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  information  available  to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
indicated  that  the  provision  contained  in  the  House  bill  would  require  j 
substantial  modification  and  reorganization  of  the  accounting  pro-  " 
cedures  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  would  not  be  necessary 
in  order  to  attain  the  objectives  of  an  itemized  accounting  of  foreign 
travel  expenditures  by  individuals  and  of  a  public  reporting  of  such 
expenditm’es.  The  House  conferees,  therefore,  accepted  the  simpler 
language  of  the  Senate  amendment,  since  it  appeared  to  attain  the 
desired  objectives.  The  committee  of  conference  agreed,  however,  to 
eliminate  from  the  Senate  provision  the  requirement  that  the  total 
itemized  expenditures  of  each  committee  member  or  employee  should 
be  reported  and  published  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Instead, 
language  was  accepted  requiring  that  each  member  or  employee  of 
any  congressional  committee  must  report  to  the  chairman  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  an  itemized  listing  of  expenditures  of  foreign  currency.  The 
total  itemized  expenditures  of  each  committee  and  subcommittee 
during  each  calendar  year  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
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Senate  and  published  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  provision 
takes  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that  foreign  travel  by  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  should  be  encouraged  and  recognizes  that  the  use  of 
foreign  currency  funds  derived  from  operations  under  the  mutual 
security  and  agriculture  trade  development  and  assistance  programs 
for  this  purpose  in  most  instances  makes  such  travel  possible  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  taxpayer.  Certain  foreign  currencies  made 
available  under  these  programs  will  not  be  usable  in  the  foreseeable 
future  by  the  United  States  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  in  agreement  that  congressional 
travel  expenses  should  be  fully  accounted  for  and  controlled  and  that 
the  entire  matter  should  be  subject  to  further  study  not  only  by  the 
Committees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs,  but  by  other 
interested  committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Such  further 
study  should  include  consideration  of  the  accounting  and  control  of 
congressional  travel  expenditures  under  authority  other  than  that 
contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

COMPLETION  OF  PLANS  AND  COST  ESTIMATES  (SEC.  401  (d)) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  section  517  which  prohibited  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  defense  support,  bilateral  technical  cooperation,  and  special 
assistance  funds  for  projects  requiring  substantive  technical  or  financial 
planning  until  necessary  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans  had 
been  completed  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  obtained  of  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  providing  such  assistance,  and  until  a  determi¬ 
nation  had  been  made  that  any  necessary  legislative  action  by  the 
recipient  country  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed 
within  1  year.  The  new  section  also  provided  that  funds  obligated 
for  assistance  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  section  could  only  be 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  originally  obligated  and  would  otherwise 
revert  to  the  Treasury. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  House  provision  with 
two  modifications.  The  first  limits  the  application  of  this  section  to 
obligations  in  excess  of  $100,000.  The  second  eliminates  the  require¬ 
ment  that  funds  obligated  under  the  conditions  established  by  this 
section  could  be  used  only  for  their  original  purpose  and  if  not  used, 
would  revert  to  the  Treasury.  With  this  modification,  such  funds 
could  be  reused  for  other  purposes  as  authorized  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

In  accepting  these  modifications,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  recognized  that  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
to  small  transactions  might  seriously  impede  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  also  were  impressed  with  the  contention  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  contained  in  the  House  bill  would  prevent  the  deobligation  and 
reuse  of  funds  where  unforeseen  changes  in  the  political  or  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  might  make  abandonment  of  a  project  for  which 
funds  had  been  obligated  desirable. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  BENEFITS  FROM  FOREIGN  NATIONS  AND  DUAL 

COMPENSATION  IN  LATIN  AMERICA  (SEC.  401  (C)  AND  SEC.  602  (k)) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  two  provisions  relating  to  the 
detail  of  personnel  to  foreign  governments.  The  first  amendment 
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prohibited  any  person  performing  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  from  accepting  any  compensation  or  other  benefits  from  a  foreign 
nation.  It  further  provided  that  cost-sharing  arrangements  could  be 
made  by  the  President  with  the  nations  to  which  personnel  are  detailed. 
The  second  provision  amended  section  712  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  so  that  persons  detailed  under  that  section  could  not 
accept  offices,  compensation,  or  emoluments  from  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  concerned.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provisions. 

Under  section  712  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  the  President 
is  presently  authorized  to  detail  members  of  the  armed  services  to 
certain  Latin  American  Republics  and  to  any  other  nation  during  time 
of  war.  Under  that  section,  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  military  department  concerned,  an  officer  so  detailed  may 
receive  compensation  or  emoluments  and  may  accept  any  office  from 
the  foreign  government. 

The  House  receded  and  accepted  the  Senate  provision  prohibiting 
any  peison  who  performs  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
from  receiving  any  compensation  from  any  foreign  government.  The 
House  receded  with  an  amendment  to  the  second  provision,  amend¬ 
ing  section  712  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code.  The  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  prohibition  against  a  military  officer  detailed 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  712, 
accepting  compensation  or  emoluments  but  with  a  compromise  per¬ 
mitting  such  officers  to  continue  to  be  authorized,  subject  to  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  department  concerned,  to  accept 
offices  from  the  foreign  government  to  which  detailed. 

Tile  committee  of  conference  agreed  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  prohibit  any  en]plo3’ee  or  officer  performing 
functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  any  military  officer 
detailed  under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  712,  from  receiving 
compensation  directly  from  a  foreign  government.  To  allow  such 
individuals  to  receive  compensation  raises  the  possibility  of  a  conflict 
of  interest  or  even  of  divided  loyalties.  The  committee  of  conference, 
however,  considered  it  unnecessary  to  prohibit  an  officer  detailed 
under  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  712,  from  accepting  an 
office  from  a  foreign  government.  There  may  be  instances  where  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  for  a  United  States  officer  to 
accept  an  office  from  a  foreign  government.  On  such  occasions, 
however,  he  would  be  paid  by  the  United  States.  For  e.xample,  there 
have  been  instances  where  a  United  States  officer  has  been  designated 
as  commandant  of  a  foreign  military  academy  with  a  simulated  rank 
in  the  foreign  army.  There  may  be  other  situations  where  a  United 
States  officer  could  serve  in  a  dual  capacity. 

Provision  is  made  for  cost-sharing  arrangements  with  the  foreign 
government  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  712.  In  order  to  facilitate  such  arrangements, 
the  prohibition  is  not  to  be  eflective  for  9  months  following  enactment 
of  this  act. 

COMPUTATION  OF  LEVELS  OF  AID  (SEC.  401  (f)) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  to  reciuire  the  President  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  before  January  10  each  year,  detailing 
defense  support  and  special  assistance  to  be  furnished  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  The  provision  also  required  that  such  report  contain  a 
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clear  and  detailed  ex])lanation  of  the  method  used  in  reaching  the 
proposed  levels  of  aid  for  each  country,  and  a  listing  of  all  significant 
factors  considered  in  determining  each  level  of  aitl,  tlie  reason  for  the 
inclusion  of  each  factor  and  the  monetary  value  assigned  to  each, 
together  with  an  explanation  of  the  maimer  in  which  these  factors  are 
reconciled  to  ^deld  a  specific  dollar  figure  which  constitutes  each  level 
of  aid. 

This  provision  was  adopted  on  the  floor  after  a  very  short  discussion 
and  without  time  for  thorough  anal^^sis.  The  acting  chairman  of  the 
committee,  however,  being  sympathetic  to  tlie  objective  of  tlie  amend¬ 
ment,  supported  it.  It  later  developed  that  the  amendment  included 
a  drafting  error  which  made  the  provision  apply  to  the  contingency 
fund  instead  of  special  assistance. 

The  Senate,  after  study  and  analysis,  did  not  include  this  provision 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  tlie  bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  took  the  position  that  the  requirement  for 
assigning  dollar  figures  to  all  significant  “factors”  was  based  on  a 
^misconception  that  an  exact  monetary  measure  could  be  applied  to 
many  of  the  complex  “factors”  involved,  such  as  the  value  of  an  air¬ 
field,  or  the  value  of  the  steadfastness  of  a  little  country  bordering  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  Senate  conferees  also  took  tlie  position  that  the 
House  provision  literally  required  a  public  report  to  Congress  and 
therefore  an  apparent  public  commitment  by  the  United  States  for 
“levels  of  aid”  for  given  countries  before  the  Congress  had  acted  and 
before  negotiations  with  the  countries  involved  had  been  completed. 

Th.e  Senate  conferees  were  mnvilling  to  accept  the  January  10  date 
requirement  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  necessary,  that  it  would 
conflict  seriously  with  the  regular  budget  process,  and  that  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  later  date  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Although  the  .Senate  conferees  refused  to  accept  the  original  House 
language,  the  committee  of  conference  agreed  on  the  objectives  sought 
to  be  accomplished.  The  conferees  were  keenly  aware  that  although 
the  executive  branch  annual  presentation  in  support  of  renewal  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  has  improved,  particularly  as  a  result  of 
prodding  by  the  legislative  committees  during  recent  years,  the 
presentation  is  still  subject  to  further  improvement. 

The  committee  of  conference  therefore  adopted  a  revision  of  the 
IHouse  provision  which  will  result  in  the  presentation  of  data  which 
should  facilitate  the  uncovering  of  administrative  shortcomings  and 
defects  where  and  if  they  exist.  The  January  10  date  requirement  is 
eliminated  and  the  requirement  that  a  monetary  value  be  assigned  to 
each  factor  considered  in  determining  levels  of  aid  to  each  country 
has  been  deleted.  The  substitute  language  preserves  the  substance 
of  the  House  provision.  As  modified  and  redrafted  it  will  require  the 
executive  branch  during  the  annual  presentation  to  the  Congress  of 
authorizations  and  appropriations  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to 
furnish  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the  proposed 
programs  for  each  country  have  been  arrived  at.  The  compromise 
version  also  requires  that  the  annual  presentation  include  detailed 
explanations  of  all  significant  factors  considered  in  arriving  at  such 
proposed  programs,  thus  requiring  an  explanation  and  justification  of 
each  amount. 
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MILITARY  MATERIEL  PRICING  FORMULA 

Although  the  Senate  receded  with  respect  to  its  amendment  to 
section  545  (h)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  relating  to  the  valuation 
of  equipment  under  the  military  assistance  program,  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  that  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  should 
request  a  report  from  the  executive  branch  prior  to  January  1,  1959, 
concerning  the  implementation  of  section  545  (h).  Prior  to  1956, 
non-excess-stock  items  were  sold  by  the  military  services  to  the  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  program  at  a  cost  representing  the  replacement  value 
of  a  similar  but  more  modern  item.  In  that  year  section  545  (h) 
was  amended  to  provide  that  such  sales  should  be  at  the  same  price 
obtaining  for  similar  transactions  between  the  United  States  military 
services  or,  if  there  are  no  such  transactions,  then  at  the  gross  cost 
for  the  item  concerned,  reduced  to  take  into  consideration  age  and 
condition. 

The  executive  branch  has  been  slow  in  implementing  this  provision^ 
AU  directives  have  not  as  yet  been  issued.  One  reason  for  this,  or 
course,  is  that  appropriations  were  requested  in  prior  years  on  the 
basis  of  anticipated  receipts,  and  an  immediate  reduction  in  receipts 
from  the  military  assistance  program  would  have  substantially  reduced 
the  funds  available  to  the  military  services. 

The  report  from  the  executive  branch  should  give  a  detailed  account¬ 
ing  of  operations  under  the  1956  pricing  formula  and  should  contain 
a  comparison  of  prices  charged  under  the  prior  formula  with  those 
charged  under  the  existing  formula. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  UNJUSTIFIED  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  that  prohibited  the  use  of 
mutual  security  funds  for  any  flood  control,  river  and  harbor  or  water 
development  project  in  a  foreign  country  that  did  not  meet  the  benefit- 
cost  standards  and  economic  feasibility  requirements  established  for 
similar  projects  in  the  United  States.  The  Senate  amendment  con¬ 
tained  no  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  House  receded  from  its  position.  The  committee  of  conference 
endorsed  the  principles  contained  in  the  House  language  but  recog¬ 
nized  the  difficulties  involved  in  their  mandatory  application  to  proj-^ 
ects  carried  out  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  (iLO)  CONTRIBUTION  (SEC.  502  (f)) 

Section  2  (a)  of  the  joint  resolution  of  June  30,  1948,  as  amended, 
authorizes  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses 
of  the  International  Labor  Organization  (a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations)  as  apportioned  by  the  Organization  in  accordance 
with  its  constitution.  The  United  States  contribution  has  been 
limited  to  $1,750,000  per  annum,  although  the  apportionment  as 
determined  by  the  ILO  for  the  L'nited  States  in  recent  3-ears  has  been 
25  percent  of  the  ILO  budget.  As  a  consequence,  the  United  States 
is  in  arrears  in  its  payments.  The  House  bill  amended  existing  law 
so  as  to  authorize  an  annual  contribution  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  similar  amendment  but  also  a  limitation 
of  $2  million  per  annum.  The  conferees  were  informed  that  the 
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budget  alread,v  approved  for  calendar  year  1959  by  the  TLO  governing 
body  amounts  to  approximately  $8.4  million.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  assessment  as  apportioned  under  the  TLO  constitution  would  be 
approximately  $2.1  million,  and  the  $2  million  ceiling  would  cause 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  be  in  arrears.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  since  the  ceiling  on  our  contribution  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  is  also  expressed  as  a  percentage,  tin*  committee  of 
conference  accepted  the  House  version. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  AMENDMENT  (SEC.  602  (ll)) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  an  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  The  House  bill  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  amendment 
included  in  the  Senate  version. 

Section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  permits  a  Foreign  Service 
^fficer  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Department  of  State  to  which  he  is 
bippointed  by  the  President  and  is  confirmed  by  tlie  Senate  without 
'any  loss  of  his  Foreign  Service  status.  Under  this  section,  for  example, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  may  be  appointed  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  The  act  makes  no  provision  for  a  Foreign  Service  officer  to 
accept  a  position  elsewhere  in  the  Government  unless  he  resigns  or 
retires  from  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  newly  appointed  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  Hon.  George  V.  Allen,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  with  nearly  30 
years’  experience,  had  to  retire  from  the  Foreign  Service  to  accept  his 
new  post.  The  Senate  amendment  broadens  the  single  exception  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  permit  a  Foreign  Service  officer  to  retain 
his  status  within  the  Foreign  Service  when  he  is  appointed  by  the 
President  to  any  position  requiring  Senate  confirmation.  The  Senate 
amendment  also  contains  language  that  makes  the  change  retroactive 
in  order  that  Mr.  Allen  may  be  considered  as  if  he  had  not  retired 
from  the  Foreign  Service  to  accept  the  position  of  Director  of  USIA. 

INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTY  (SEC.  502  (i)) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  language  that  amended  section 
noil  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
1948.  The  House  bill  did  not  contain  such  a  provision,  although 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had  held  hearings  on  this 
subject  and  was  contemplating  action  on  it  this  session.  The  House 
conferees  therefore  receded  and  concurred  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  possible  the  continued  financing  of 
the  Informational  Media  Guaranty  (IMG)  program  through  replenish¬ 
ment  of  its  capital  fund.  The  capital  fund  which  consists  of  an  author¬ 
ity  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  up  to  $28  million  is  nearly  depleted. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  encourage  the  sale  of  American 
books,  periodicals,  films,  and  other  informational  material  in  countries 
where  dollars  are  lacking  by  guaranteeing  to  the  American  distributor 
the  convertibility  of  local  currency  sales  proceeds  into  dollars.  The 
program  is  undertaken  only  after  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  the 
participating  country.  At  the  present  time  the  program  operates 
mil  countries. 
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Under  the  program  the  American  exporter  sells  informational 
materials  to  a  foreign  importer  for  foreign  currency  which  is  exchanged 
for  dollars  by  the  United  States  Information  Agency  (USIA),  the 
administrator  of  the  program.  Alost  of  the  foreign  currencies  thus 
acquired  are  sold  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  other  Government 
agencies  for  appropriated  dollars.  These  dollars,  in  turn,  are  credited 
to  the  IMG  revolving  fund  and  become  available  to  back  the  issuance 
of  additional  guaranty  contracts.  The  additional  dollar  funds 
required  to  opei'ate  the  program,  over  and  above  the  dollars  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  these  foreign  currencies,  are  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  Department  against  notes  assumed  by  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  appropriations  to  restore  USIA’s 
borrowing  authority  for  purposes  of  the  IMG  program  to  the  extent 
that  is  has  been  impaired  by  program  operations.  Impairment  to  the 
capital  fund  arises  from  thi-ee  causes:  (1)  Some  foreign  currencies  ac-J 
quired  under  the  program  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate  of  exchange^ 
than  the  rate  at  which  they  were  purchased  from  American  exporters; 
(2)  in  some  countries  local  currency  has  accuimdated  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  United  States  Government  needs  so  that  they  cannot  in  the 
reasonably  immediate  future  b(‘  sold  to  United  States  Government 
agencies  for  dollars;  and  (3)  in  a  few  countries  the  United  States  has 
been  obliged  to  agree  to  conditions  which  place  certain  restrictions  on 
the  types  of  United  States  Government  activities  which  can  bo  financed 
with  these  currencies. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in  1948  through  June  1957,  $13 
million  of  the  $28  million  capital  fund  has  been  used  to  convert  local 
curi'encies  into  dollars.  An  additional  $9.6  million  is  committed  to 
back  outstanding  guaranties,  leaving  $5.4  million  available  for  new 
contracts  as  of  July  1,  1957.  This  authority  is  insufheient  to  finance 
the  program  through  fiscal  year  1959  unless  the  capital  fund  is  re¬ 
plenished  by  appropriation. 

The  executive  branch  estimates  that  IMG  contracts  will  be  issued 
for  about  $13  million  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  To  finance  the 
issuance  of  some  $26  million  in  guaranties  the  capital  fund  will  require 
replenishment  of  approximately  $8  million.  It  is  important  that  thei^ 
program  be  financed  beyond  a  1-year  period  in  order  that  United^ 
States  exporters  can  make  their  plans. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  request  is  limited  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  restore  the  realized  impairment  to  the  capital  fund.  Im¬ 
pairment  is  defined  to  include  the  amount  of  realized  exchange  losses 
plus  the  dollar  cost  of  unsalable  foreign  currencies.  The  appropriated 
funds  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  retire 
outstanding  indebtedness,  thus  permitting  USIA  to  make  IMG 
borrowings  in  an  equivaleiit  amount  within  the  ju’esent  ceiling  after 
payment  of  interest  charges  due. 

Through  the  annual  replenishment  of  the  IMG  capital  fund  by 
appropriation.  Congress  will  retain  control  over  the  extent  of  the 
program.  At  the  same  time  tlie  revolving  feature  will  provirle  assur¬ 
ance.  of  continuity  to  American  exporters  participating  in  the  program. 

The  IMG  program  is  an  important  adjunct  to  the  work  of  USIA. 
It  makes  available  in  countries  chat  lack  dollars  a  great  variety  of 
informational  materials  privately  produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
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small  loss  suffered  by  the  Government  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  greater  circulation  of  important  materials  in  countries  that 
otherwise  would  not  have  access  to  them. 

USE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  CURRENCY  FOR  SCIENCE  (SEC.  602  (1)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section  104  of  the  Agricidtural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  480),  by  adding  a  provision  authorizing  the  use  of  Public  Ijow 
480  currencies  for  scientific  activities.  Under  the  provision,  J^ublic 
Law  480  currencies  could  be  used  to  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract, 
and  disseminate  scientific  and  technological  information.  They  c.ould 
also  be  used  to  conduct  and  support  scientific  activities  overseas, 
including  programs  of  scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Such  cooperative  projects  and  programs  would 
include  coordinated  research  against  disease.  The  House  bill  con¬ 
tained  no  similar  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  receded  and  accepted  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  to  make  clear  that  no  foreign 
currencies  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  unless  specific  appropriations 
are  made  therefor. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  the  need  for  incri'ased  emphasis 
on  scientific  activities.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  translations  and 
abstracts  of  scientific  articles  and  books,  both  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  This  section  will  help  meet  that  need.  Furthermore, 
this  provision  will  assist  the  United  States,  through  cooperative 
activities,  to  secure  the  benefits  of  increased  scientific  activity  and 
research  abroad.  It  will  help  in  eliminating  diseases  common  to  all 
mankind  and  those  which  are  common  to  particular  regions. 

WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  RESEARCH  (SEC.  602  (m)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  act  of  June  14,  1948,  as 
amended,  concerning  United  States  participation  in  the  World  Health 
Organization,  by  adding  a  new  section  6,  declaring  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  continue  and  to  strengthen  mutual  efforts 
among  nations  for  research  against  diseases,  such  as  heart  disease  and 
cancer,  and  inviting  the  World  Health  Organization  to  initiate  studies 
for  the  strengthening  of  research  and  related  programs  against  such 
diseases. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  basis  for  disagreement  with 
the  objectives  of  this  provision.  It  involves  only  matters  of  direction 
and  of  emphasis  of  existing  operations,  and  it  does  not  call  for  any 
additional  expense. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  if  in  these  and  other  health  programs  the  Executive  by 
appropriate  regulation  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  psychological 
value  of  the  American  origin  of  effective  medicines. 
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JOINT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  IN  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  (SEC.  603) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  tlie  President  should,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  other  applicable  legislation,  seek  to 
strengthen  cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  maximum 
extent  by  encouraging  joint  programs  of  technical  and  economic 
development.  The  House  bill  contained  no  language  on  this  subject. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the  Senate  language  as 
indicative  of  continued  congressional  encouragement  to  the  executive 
branch  to  explore  every  means  available  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
expressed  in  the  Senate  language. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Junn, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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House  of  Representatives 


le  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 
Tri^haplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  ofi^red  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  3Ss:  4:  Say  to  them  that  are  of  a 
fearful  heoHcBe  strong,  fear  not;  thy 
God  will  save 

Most  mercifulSmd  gracious  God,  we 
are  offering  our  prS^r  with  a  humble 
spirit  and  a  contriteSheart  confessing 
our  sins  and  shortcoming^  and  seeking 
Thy  pardon  and  Thy  peacK, 

Help  us  to  understand  mbi;e  clearly 
and  feel  more  deeply  that  in  theVoe  and 
welter  of  world  crisis  and  conrfc^ion, 
Thou  alone  canst  calm  our  fears  a^d 
forebodings  and  give  us  a  sense  of  safety 
and  security. 

Grant  that  in  these  tragic  and  turbu¬ 
lent  days  Thy  divine  will  and  truth  may 
be  our  law  by  day  and  our  light  by  night. 

Show  us  how  we  may  remove  all  the 
barriers  which  divide  nation  from  nation 
and  bring  them  -  together  in  the  spirit 
of  friendship  and  fraternity. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved.. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  b^Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  biliy^and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  >(!ne  House 
is  requested: 

S.  3141.  An  act  to  authorrfe  acquisition 
by  the  Administrator  of  Geareral  Services  of 
certain  land  and  impro/rements  thereon 
located  within  the  area  of^ew  York  Avenue 
and  P  Street,  and  ivyi  and  18th  Streets 
NW.,  in  the  District  o/ Columbia; 

S.  4002.  An  act  to  ^thorize  the  Gray  Reef 
Dam  and  Reservoir yfts  a  part  of  the  Glendo 
unit  of  the  Missou^ River  Basin  project;  and 
S.  J.  Res.  ISl.yffolnt  resolution  extending 
le  special  sqjiool  milk  program  for  2 
moqths. 

Thbsme^ge  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  aerees  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  MOqnference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  M  theHwo  Houses  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  S^ate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
124^1  entitled  act  making  appro- 
pi^tions  for  the  Dfeijartments  of  State 
id  Justice,  the  Judici^’y,  and  related 
igencies  for  the  fiscal  yeS^ending  June 
30,  1959,  and  for  other  pul^ses.’ 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendbs^t  of 
the  House  to  Senate  amendment  Nq,  21 
to  the  above-entitled  bill. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  ‘ 

A  message  in  writing  from  ^e  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  waycommuni- 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr/Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  wh^lso  infonned 
the  House  that  on  the  foUowing  date  the 
President  approved  anysigned  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of ^he  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  June  25,  1^8: 

H.  R.  10589.  An  making  appropriations 
for  the  ExecutiveyOffice  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Qrovernment  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  enc^g  June  30,  1959,  and  for 
other  purposrf; 

H.  R.  125^  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  nypartment  of  Commerce  and  re¬ 
lated  agrticies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3y  1959,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.  jyfees.  427.  Joint  resolution  to  permit 
use  of  certain  real  property  in  Kerr  County, 
Tey^  for  recreational  purposes  without 
ca^lslng  such  property  to  revert  to  the 
lited  States. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re¬ 
port  on  the  bill  H.  R.  12181. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2038) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 


That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  ‘Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.’ 

“Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amende’d 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'This  Act  is  divided  into  chapters  and  titles, 
according  to  the  following  table  of  con¬ 
tents  : 

"  'TABLE  OF  contents 
“  ‘Chapter  I — Military  Assistance. 

“  ‘Chapter  II — Economic  Assistance. 

“  ‘Title  I^ — Deferee  Support. 

“  ‘Title  II — Development  Loan  Fund. 

"  ‘Title  III — Technical  Cooperation. 

“  ‘Title  IV — Special  Assistance  and  Other 

Programs. 

“  ‘Chapter  III — Contingency  Fund. 

“  ‘Chapter  IV — General  and  Administrative 

Provisions.' 

"chapter  I - MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

"Military  assistance 

“Sec.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  which  relates  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1958’  and 
‘$1,600,000,000’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘1959’  and  ‘$1,605  000,000’,  respectively. 
“Procurement  programs  relating  to  military 
assistance 

"Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  105  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  condi¬ 
tions  applicable  to  military  assistance,  as 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

including  coordinated  production  and  pro¬ 
curement  programs  participated  in  by  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
with  respect  to  military  equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.’ 

“Policy  on  military  assistance  to  American 
Republics 

■‘Sec.  103.  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  105  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military 
assistance  to  American  Republics,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  sentences 
at  the  end  thereof;  ‘The  President  annually 
shall  review  such  findings  and  shall  deter¬ 
mine  whether  military  assistance  Is  neces¬ 
sary.  Internal  security  requirements  shall 
not  normally  be  the  basis  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  programs  to  American  Republics.’ 
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"CHAPTER  n — ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

“Defense  support 
"Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  131 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘1958’  and  ‘$750,- 
000,000’  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1959’ 
and  ‘$810,000,000’,  respectively. 

“Utilization  of  funds  in  special  accounts 
‘‘Sec.  202.  Paragraph  (lii)  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  142  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
utilization  of  funds  in  Special  Accounts, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  ‘:  Provided,  That  if  amounts  in  such 
remainder  exceed  the  requirements  of  such 
g/,  programs,  the  recipient  nation  may  utilize 
such  excess  amounts  for  other  purposes 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  which  are 
consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States:  Provided  further,  That  such 
utilization  of  such  excess  amounts  in  all 
Special  Accounts  shall  not  exceed  the 
equivalent  of  $4,000,000.’ 

“Development  Loan  Fund 
“Sec.  203.  Title  II  of  the  chapter  desig¬ 
nated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  501  of 
this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

“(a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

“(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

‘‘‘(a)  To  carry  out  the.  purposes  of  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  created  as  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  President, 
a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  ‘‘De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund”  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  “Fund”)  which  shall 
have  succession  in  its  corporate  name.  The 
Fund  shall  have  its  principal  office  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be  deemed, 
for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be 
a  resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices 
in  such  other  place  or  places  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate.’ 

“(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  all  pre¬ 
ceding  ‘is  hereby’  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  ‘The  Fund’;  strike  out  ‘he’  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘it’;  strike  out 
‘and  (3)’  in  the  first  sentence  and  substi¬ 
tute  ‘(3)’;  insert  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  ‘,  and  (4)  the  pos¬ 
sible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  Xjnited  States,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  of  the 
activity  and  the  financing  operation  or 
transaction  involved’;  strike  out  ‘from’  in 
the  second  sentence  and  substitute  ‘by’;  in¬ 
sert  after  the  third  sentence  ‘The  provisions 
of  section  955  of  title  I8  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  not  apply  to  prevent  any  per¬ 
son,  including  any  individual,  partnership, 
corporation,  or  association,  from  acting  for 
or  participating  with  the  Fund  in  any  opera¬ 
tion  or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any 
obligation  issued  in  connection  with  any 
operation  or  transaction,  engaged  in  by  the 
Fund.’;  and  strike  out  the  last  two  sen¬ 
tences  and  substitute  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tence:  ‘The  President’s  semiannual  reports 
to  the  Congress  on  operations  under  this 
Act,  as  provided  for  in  section  534  of  this 
Act,  shall  include  detailed  information  on 
the  implementation  of  this  title.’ 

“(b)  Amend  section  204,  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  as  follows:  - 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b),  substitute  ‘Fund’ 
for  ‘President’  in  the  first  sentence  and 
strike  out  ‘against  the  Fund’  in  that  sen¬ 
tence;  change  ‘authorized’  to  ‘made  avail¬ 
able’  in  the  second  sentence;  and  insert 
‘assets  Of  the’  before  ‘Fund’  in  the  third  sen¬ 
tence. 


“(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

“‘(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
wholly  owned  Government  corporation  and 
shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applica¬ 
ble  provisions  of  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  as  amended.’ 

“(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to 
powers  and  authorities,  as  follows: 

“(1)  Insert  ‘management,’  before  ‘powers’ 
in  the  heading  of  the  section. 

“(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  substitute  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tions  : 

“  ‘(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  “Board”)  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  the 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  and  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  on  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  The  Board  shall  carry  out  its 
functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policy  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Board 
shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  participated  in 
By  a  quorum;  and  three  members  of  the 
Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Subject 
to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies  in  the 
membership  of  the  Board  shall  not  affect  its 
power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for  or¬ 
ganization  purposes  when  and  where  called 
by  the  Chairman.  The  Board  may,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  taking  any  other  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  actions  in  connection  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Fund,  adopt,  amend,  and  re¬ 
peal  bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  performance  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  Fund  and 
its  officers  and  employees.  The  members  of 
the  Board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  under  the  Standardized  Gov¬ 
ernment  Travel  Regulations  in  connection 
with  travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  for  purposes  of 
business  of  the  Fund. 

“  ‘(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  Director 
of  the  Fund  who  shall  be  jihe  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of 
$20,000  a  year.  There  shall  also  be  a  Deputy 
Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  whose  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
$19,000  a  year,  and  three  other  officers  of  the 
Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a 
rate  not  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year.  Ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  by  the  Board. 
The  Managing  Director,  in  his  capacity  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  the  Dep¬ 
uty  Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  Fund  shall  perform  such  functions  as 
the  Board  may  designate  and  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Board.  During  the  absence  or  disability  of 
the  Managing  Director  or-  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Managing  Director, 
the  Deputy  Managing  Director  shall  act  as 
Managing  Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Manag¬ 
ing  Director  is  also  absent  or  disabled  or  the 
office  of  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  vacant, 
such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate 
shall  act  as  Managing  Director.  The  offices 
provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  in 
addition  to  positions  otherwise  authorized 
by  law.’  ^ 

“(3)  In  subsection  (c) : 

“(i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence 
preceding  ‘:  enter  into’  and  substitute  "The 
Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  au¬ 
thorities  vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned 
to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the  Board,  may’; 


“(ii)  Strike  out  ‘may  be  deemed’  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  substi¬ 
tute  ‘it  may  deem’; 

“(ill)  Strike  out  ‘under  this  title’  in  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘of  the  Fund’: 

“(iv)  Strike  out  ‘the  Manager  of’  in  the 
fifth  clause,  both  times  it  appears  in  the 
seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
first  sentence; 

“(v)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the 
first  sentence,  following  ‘collection;’,  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  ‘adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed;  require 
bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
duties  of  its  officers,  attorneys,  agents  and 
employees  and  pay  the  premiums  thereon; 
sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name  (pro¬ 
vided  that  no  attachment,  injunction,  gar¬ 
nishment,  or  similar  process,  mesne  or  final, 
shall  be  issued  against  the  Fund  or  any  offi¬ 
cer  thereof,  including  the  Board  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  thereof,  in  his  official  capacity  or  against 
property  or  funds  owned  or  held  by  the  Fund 
or  any  such  officer  in  his  official  capacity) ; 
exercise,  in  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bank¬ 
rupt,  insolvent  or  decedent’s  estates,  the 
priority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  purchase  one  passenger  motor  vehicle 
for  use  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
replace  such  vehicle  from  time  to  time  as 
necessary;  use  the  United  States  mails  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government;’; 

“(Vi)  Strike  out  all  following  ‘operation’ 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  ‘,  or  in  carrying  out  any  func¬ 
tion.’ 

“(vil)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence 
after  the  first  sentence  of  the  subsection: 
‘Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  exempt 
the  Fund  or  its  operations  from  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  sections  507  (b)  and  2679  of  title  ^8, 
United  States  Code  or  of  section  367  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  316),  or  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Fund  to  borrow  any  funds  from 
any  source  without  the  express  legislative 
permission  of  the  Congress.’ 

“(4)  Insert  the  following  new  subsections: 

“  ‘(d)  The  PTind  shall  contribute,  from  the 
respective  appropriation  or  fund  used  for 
payment  of  salaries,  pay  or  compensation,  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4  (a)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  2254a) ,  except  that  such  sum  shall 
be  determined  by  applying  to  the  total  basic 
salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the- 
employees  of  the  Fund  covered  by  that  Act, 
the  per  centum  rate  determined  annually 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  the 
excess  of  the  total  normal  cost  per  centum 
rate  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
over  the  employee  deduction  rate  specified  in 
said  section  4  (a).  The  Fund  shall  also  con¬ 
tribute  at  least  quarterly  from  such  appro¬ 
priation  or  fund,  to  the  employees’  compen¬ 
sation  fund,  the  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of  bene¬ 
fits  and  other  payments  made  from  such 
fund  on  account  of  injuries  and  deaths  of 
its  employees  which  may  hereafter  occur. 
’The  Fund  shall  also  pay  into  the  ‘Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  administration  of  the  respective  funds 
attributable  to  its  employees,  as  determined 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor. 

“  ‘(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  as  of  such  date  to  the  body  corporate 
created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act.  In 
addition,  records,  personnel,  and  property 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Di¬ 
rector  and  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  or  as  deter- 
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mined  by  the  President,  be  transferred  to 
the  Fund.  Obligations  and  liabilities  in¬ 
curred  against,  and  rights  established  or  ac¬ 
quired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with  respect  to, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  during  the 
period  between  August  1^  1957,  and  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958  are  hereby  transferred  to,  and 
accepted  and  assumed  by,  the  body  cor¬ 
porate  created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this 
Act.  A  person  serving  as  Manager  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  as  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1958  shall  not,  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  that  Act,  require  reappointment  in  order 
to  serve  in  the  office  of  Managing  Director 
provided  for  in  section  205  (b)  of  this  Act.’ 

“Technical  cooperation 
"Sec.  204.  Title  III  of  the  chapter  desig¬ 
nated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  501  of 
this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
technical  cooperation,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  au*- 
thorlzation,  strike  out  ’$151,900,000’  and  in¬ 
sert  in  lieu  thereof  '$150,000,000  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.’ 

“(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to 
multilateral  technical  cooperation,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(1)  Insert  'and  related  program’  after 
‘cooperation’  in  the  heading  of  the  section; 
insert  ‘and  this  Act’  after  ‘title’  in  the  first 
sentence;  and  Insert  ‘and  related’  after  ‘co¬ 
operation’  in  the  first  sentence. 

“(2)  In  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Ex¬ 
panded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance, 
strike  out  ‘$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958’  and  substitute  ‘$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959’;  insert  ‘and  such  related  fund  as 
may  hereafter  be  established’  after  ‘Assist¬ 
ance’;  and  in  the  proviso  change  ‘to  this 
program'  to  ‘for  such  purpose’  and  after  the 
word  ‘contributed’  the  first  time  it  appears, 
strike  the  remainder  of  the  subsection  and 
Insert  ‘for  such  purpose  and  for  succeeding 
calendar  years  not  to  exceed  40  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  contributed  for  such 
purpose  for  each  such  year.’ 

“(3)  III  subsection  (b),  which  relates  to 
contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation 
program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  strike  out  ‘1958’  and  substitute 
‘1959’. 

“Special  assistance  and  other  programs 

‘‘Sec.  205.  Title  Ilf  of  the  chapter  desig¬ 
nated  by  paragraph  (2)  of  section  501  of 
this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  gmended,  which  relates  to 
special  assistance  and  other  programs,  is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  400, 
which  relates  to  special  assistance,  strike 
out  ‘1958’  and  ‘$250,000,000’  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ‘1959’  and 
‘$202,500,000’,  respectively;  and  strike  out 
all  following  ‘stability’  in  the  first  sentence 
and  all  of  the  last  sentence  and  insert  a 
period. 

“(b)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  ear¬ 
marking  of  funds,  strike  out  ‘1958’  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘1959’. 

“(c)  Repeal  sections  403  and  404,  which 
relate,  respectively,  to  special  assistance  in 
Joint  control  areas  and  responsibilities  in 
Germany,  and  substitute  the  following  new 
section : 

“‘Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  in  Germany: 
‘The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  use 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed 
$8,200,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act  in  order 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of 
the  United  States  in  Germany,  including 
West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out  this  section, 
the  President  may  also  use  currency  which 
has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA 
(Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas) 
Special  Account.  Including  that  part  of  the 


German  currency  now  or  hereafter  deposited 
under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December 
15.  1949,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (or  any  supple¬ 
mentary  or  succeeding  agreement)  which, 
upon  approval  by  the  President,  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  GARIOA  Special  Account 
under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agree¬ 
ment.  The  President  may  use  the  funds 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
which  he  determines  must  be  disregarded.’ 

“(d)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to 
migrants,  refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  all  fol¬ 
lowing  ‘fiscal  year’  and  substitute  ’1959  not 
to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  contributions  to  the 
program  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance  to 
refugees  under  his  mandate.’ 

“(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  ‘1958’ 
and  ‘$5,500,000’  and  substitute  ‘1959’  and 
‘$8,600,000’,  respectively. 

“(e)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare,  strike  out  ‘1958’  and  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘1959.’ 

“(f)  In  section  407.  which  relates  to  Pal¬ 
estine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  amend  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  ‘There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $25,000,000  to  be  used  to  make  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East:  Provided,  'That  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  this  section  fifteen 
per  centum  shall  be  available  only  for  repa¬ 
triation  or  resettlement  of  such  refugees.’ 

“(g)  In  section  409  (c),  which  relates  to 
ocean  freight  charges,  strike  out  ‘1958’  and 
‘$2,200,000’  and  substitute  ‘1959’  and  ‘$2,100,- 
000’,  respectively. 

“(h)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Con¬ 
trol  Act  expenses,  strike  out  ‘1958’  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘1959.’ 

“(i)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  ‘1958’ 
and  ‘$32,750,000’  and  substitute  ‘1958'  and 
‘$33,000,000,’  respectively:  and  insert  ‘and 
title  II  of  chapter  II’  immediately  before  the 
close  of  the  first  parentheses: 

“(2)  In  subsection  (c).  Insert  ‘functions 
of  the  Department  under  this  Act  or  for’  be¬ 
fore  ‘normal.’ 

“(J)  Amend  section  413,  which  relates  to 
encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  private 
participation,  as  follows:  . 

“(1)  In  section  413  (b)  (4),  which  relates 
to  encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  pri¬ 
vate  participation,  strike  out  ‘the  agency  pri¬ 
marily’  and  substitute  ‘an  agency’;  insert 
Immediately  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  the  following  proviso: 
':  Provided,.  That  in  the  event  the  fee  to  be 
charged  for  a  type  of  guaranty  is  reduced, 
fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for 
the  same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly 
reduced’;  and  Insert  after  ‘Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration’ 
both  times  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (F) 
‘or  such  other  officer  as  the  President  may 
designate.’ 

“(2)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“'(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Departments  of  State  and  Com¬ 
merce  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  President  shall  deem 
appropriate,  in  cooperation  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  with  private  enterprise 
concerned  with  international  trade,  foreign 
Investment,  and  business  operations  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
ways  and  means  in  which  the  role  of  the 
private  sector"<>f  the  national  economy  can 
be  more  effectively  utilized  and  protected  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  so  as 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  to  stabilize  and  to  expand  its 
economy  and  to  prevent  adverse  effects,  with 
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special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor 
surplus.  Such  study  shall  Include  specific 
recommendations  for  such  legislative  and 
administrative  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  expand  the  role  of  private  enterprise  in 
advancing  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  United  States.’ 

“(k)  At  the  end  of  section  414  (b),  which 
relates  to  munitions  control,  add  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ‘Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the 
return  to  the  United  States  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  (other  than  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies)  of 
any  military  firearms  or  ammunition  of 
United  States  manufacture  furnished  to  for¬ 
eign  governments  by  the  United  States  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  foreign  assistance 
program  of  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  advanced  in  value  or  Improved  in  condi¬ 
tion  in  a  foreign  country.  This  prohibition 
shall  not  extend  to  similar  firearms  that 
have  been  so  substantially  transformed  as 
to  become,  in  effect,  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture.’ 

“(1)  In  section  419  (a),  which  relates  to 
atoms  for  peace,  strike  out  ‘1958’  and 
‘$7,000,000’  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  ‘1959’  and  ‘$5,500,000,’  respectfully. 

“(m)  In  section  420,  which  relates  to 
malaria  eradication,  insert  after  the  word 
‘authorized'  in  the  second  sentence  ‘to  use 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  (other 
than  chapter  I  and  title  II  of  chapter  III’, 
insert  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  the  following 
proviso:  ‘,  Provided,  That  this  section  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  to  make  loans  for  such  purpose, 
so  long  as  such  loans  are  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chap¬ 
ter  II’,  and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

“CHAPTER  III - CONTINGENCY  FUND' 

“President's  special  authority  and  contin¬ 
gency  fund 

“Sec.  301.  ’The  section  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  redesignated 
by  paragraph  (12)  (B)  of  section  501  of  this 
Act  as  section  451  of  chapter  HI  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  the  President’s  special  au¬ 
thority,  is  amended  as  follows: 

“(a)  Insert  ‘and  contingency  fund’  after 
‘authority’  in  the  heading  of  this  section. 

“(b)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

“(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  ‘for  use’ 
after  ‘made  available’;  strike  out  ‘such  use 
by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act’  and  substitute 
‘use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section’;  strike  out  ‘pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in’  and  substitute 
‘for  use  under’;  and 

“(2)  In  the  second  and  last  sentence 
strike  out  'section'  both  times  it  appears 
and  substitute  ‘subsection.’ 

“(c)  Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  sub¬ 
section  (c),  and  insert  the  following  new 
subsection  (b)  : 

“  ‘(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  lor  the  fiscal 
year  1959  not  to  exceed  $155,000,000  for 
assistance  authorized  by  this  Act.  other  than 
by  title  II  of  chapter  II.  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  the 
furnishing  of  such  assistance.  $100,000,000 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.' 

“(d)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 

(c) ,  insert  ‘subsection  (a)  of’  after  ’under.’ 

“CHAPTER  IV - GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

“General  provisions 

“Sec.  401.  The  chapter  designated  by 
paragraph  (16)  of  section  501  of  this  Act  as 
chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general 
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and  administrative  provisions,  is  further 
amended  as  follows; 

“(a)  Section  502,  which  relates  to  use  of 
foreign  currencies  by  committees  of  the 
Congress,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
proviso  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  the 
following:  ‘Provided,  That  each  member  or 
employee  of  any  such  committee  shall  make, 
to  the  chairman  of  such  committee  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  such 
committee,  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
amounts  and  dollar  equivalent  values  of 
each  such  foreign  currency  expended,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  purposes  of  the  expenditure, 
including  lodging,  meals,  transportation,  and 
other  purposes.  Within  the  first  sixty  days 
that  Congress  is  in  session  in  each  calendar 
year,  the  chairman  of  each  such  committee 
shall  consolidate  the  reports  of  each  member 
and  employee  of  the  committee  and  forward 
said  consolidated  report,  showing  the  total 
itemized  expenditures  of  the  committee  and 
each  subcommittee  thereof  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  calendar  year,  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  (if  the  committee  be  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  a 
joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if 
the  committee  be  a  Senate  committee  or  a 
joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate) .  Each  such 
report  submitted  by  each  committee  shall  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  with¬ 
in  ten  legislative  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House  or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate.’ 

“(b)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping 
on  United  States  vessels,  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof :  ‘Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  prod¬ 
ucts  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  the  cargo  prefer¬ 
ence  laws  (Public  Resolution  17,  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended).’ 

“(c)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  pur¬ 
chase  of  commodities,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘title  II  or’  in  the  first  sentence. 

“(d)  Add  the  following  new  sections  im¬ 
mediately  after  section  515: 

“  ‘Sec.  516.  Prohibition  against  debt  re¬ 
tirement:  None  of  the  funds  made  available 
under  this  Act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart 
funds  generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used 
to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  or  Interest  on  any  debt  of  any  foreign 
government  or  on  any  loan  made  to  such 
government  by  any  other  foreign  govern¬ 
ment;  nor  shall  any  of  these  funds  be  ex¬ 
pended  for  any  purpose  for .  which  funds 
have  been  withdrawn  by  any  recipient  coun¬ 
try  to  make  payment  on  such  debts:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  to  the  extent  that  funds  have 
been  borrowed  by  any  foreign  government  in 
order  to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and 
such  deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that 
would  be  required  to  be  deposited  pursuant 
to  the  formula  prescribed  by  section  142  (ta) 
of  this  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in 
such  country  for  any  agreed  purpose  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

“  ‘Sec.  517.  Completion  of  plans  and  cost 
estimates:  After  June  30,  1958,  no  agreement 
or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obligation  of 
the  United  States  in  excess  of  $100,000  under 
section  1311  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Aclj,  1955,  shall  be  made  for  any  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  under  title  I  or  III  (except 
section  306)  of  chapter  II,  or  section  400 
(a)  — 

“  ‘  ( 1 )  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
substantive  technical  or  financial  planning, 
until  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a 
reasonably  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 


United  States  of  providing  such  assistance, 
have  been  completed;  and 

“‘(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires 
legislative  action  within  the  recipient  coun¬ 
try,  unless  such  legislative  action  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  with¬ 
in  one  year  from  the  date  the  agreement  or 
grant  is  made. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance 
furnished  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparation 
of  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans.’ 

“(e)  Amend  section  527,  which  relates  to 
the  employment  of  personnel,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection,  such  amendment 
to  take  effect  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
■Enactment  of  this  Act: 

“‘(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  712,  or 
any  other  law  containing  similar  authority, 
officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
performing  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
not  accept  from  any  foreign  nation  any 
compensation  or  other  benefits.  Arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  by  the  President  with 
such  nations  for  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost 
of  performing  such  functions.’ 

“(f)  Section  537,  which  relates  to  pro¬ 
visions  on  uses  of  funds,  is  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  subsection  (a)  (1),  strike  out  ‘for 
the  fiscal  year  1958’;  in  subsection  (c) ,  strike 
out  ‘Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000’  and  substitute 
‘Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
406  (a)  of  Public  Law  85-241,  not  to  exceed 
$26,000,000’,  and  add  the  following  new 
clause  before  the  period :  ‘,  and  not  to  exceed 
$2,750,000  of  funds  made  available  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  other  countries  under  this  Act 
may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  available 
for  such  use  under  other  authorities  in  this 
Act)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  such 
facilities  for  such  purposes  elsewhere’;  and 
add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“‘(f)  During  the  annual  presentation  to 
the  Congress  of  requests  for  authorizations 
and  appropriations  under  this  Act,  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  method  by  which  the  pro¬ 
posed  programs  for  each  country  have  been 
arrived  at  shall  be  submitted,  including  all 
significant  factors  considered  in  arriving  at 
such  proposed  programs.’ 

“(g)  Amend  section  543  (d),  which  relates 
to  saving  provisions,  by  striking  out  ‘Act  of 
1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957’ 
and  substituting  ‘Act  of  1956,  1957,  or  1958’ 
in  the  first  sentence  and  by  inserting  the 
following  new  sentence  after  the  second  sen¬ 
tence:  ‘Until  June  30,  1958,  funds  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  so  used  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
as  in  effect  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.’ 

“(h)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to 
amendments  to  other  laws,  by  striking  out 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (which  deletions 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments 
contained  in  such  subsections  to  Acts  other 
than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended) . 

“(i)  Amend  section  545,  which  relates  to 
definitions,  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (j),. Insert  ‘the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  and’  after  ‘refer  to’  and 
strike  out  ‘title  II.’ 

“(2)  In  subsection  (k),  insert  ‘the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
and’  after  ‘refer  to’  and  strike  out  ‘title  II.’ 

“CHAPTER  V - REORGANIZATION  OF  MUTUAL  SE¬ 

CURITY  ACT  OF  1954;  AMENDMENTS;  AND 
WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  COOPERATION 

“Reorganization  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954 

“Sec.  501.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  as 
follows  : 

“(1)  Strike  out  the  heafling  of  title  I 
and  of  chapter  I  of  such  tife,  and  imme¬ 
diately  before  section  101,  insert  the 
following; 


"  'CHAPTER  I - MILITARY  ASSISTANCE’ 

“(2)  Immediately  above  section  131,  strike 
out  the  chapter  heading  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following; 

“  ‘CHAPTER  n - ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

"  ‘Title  I — Defense  support’ 

“(3)  In  section  131  (a),  strike  out  ‘chap¬ 
ter  1  of  this  title’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘chapter  I.’ 

“(4)  In  section  131  (d),  immediately  after 
‘title’,  insert  ‘or  chapter  I.’ 

“(5)  Immediately  above  section  141,  strike 
out  the  chapter  heading. 

“(6)  In  section  141,  immediately  after 
‘title’  both  times  it  appears  Insert  ‘or 
chapter  I.’ 

“(7)  (A)  In  section  142  (a),  strike  out 
‘cbapter  1  of  this  title’  each  place  it  ap¬ 
pears  and  insert  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(B)  In  such  section  142  (a),  strike  out 
‘under  this  title’  and  ‘purposes  of  this  title’ 
each  place  they  appear  and  Insert  ‘under 
chapter  I  or  under  this  title’,  and  ‘purposes 
of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title,’  respectively. 

“(8)  Section  142  (b)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  ‘chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act’ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘this  title.’ 

“(9)  Section  144  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  ‘under  this  title’  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘or  chapter  I.’ 

“(10)  Section  202  (b)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘401  (a)’  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  ‘451  (a) .’ 

,  “(11)  Amend  the  heading  of  title  IV  to 

read  as  follows ; 

“  ‘Title  IV — Special  assistance  and  other 
programs.’ 

“(12)  (A)  Immediately  after  section  420, 
insert  the  following  new  chapter  heading: 

“  ‘chapter  HI - CONTINGENCY  FUND’ 

“(B)  Section  401  is  redesignated  as  section 
451  of  chapter  III. 

“(13)  Section  405  (d)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  ‘401’  and  inserting  in  lieu  there¬ 
of  ‘451.’ 

“(14)  Section  410  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(15)  Section  411  (b)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(16)  Immediately  above  section  50 1 ,  strike 
out  the  heading  of  title  V  and  of  chapter  1 
of  that  title  and  insert  the  following; 

“  ‘CHAPTER  IV - GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS’ 

“(17)  Section  503  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(18)  (A)  Section  504  (a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  chap¬ 
ter  3  of  title  I,’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘chapter  II.’ 

,  “(B)  Section  504  (c)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(19)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  510 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ‘chapter  3  of 
title  I’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘title  I 
of  chapter  II.’ 

“(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  510  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘title  II  or  chapter 
3  of  title  I’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘title  I  or  II  of  chapter  II.’ 

“(20)  Section  511  (a)  is  am^ded  by 

striking  out  ‘title  I’  and  insertihg  in  lieu 
thereof  ‘chapter  I  or  title  I  of  chapter  II.’ 

“(21)  Section  511  (c)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(22)  Section  513  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘401’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘451.’ 

“(23)  Immediately  above  section  621, 
strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

“(24)  In  section  521  (b),  insert  ‘of  chap¬ 
ter  H’  Immediately  after  ‘title  III.’ 
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*‘(25)  In  section  521  (c),  strike  out  ‘chap¬ 
ter  3  of  title  I’  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
‘title  I  of  chapter  II.’ 

“(26)  Sections  522  (c)  and  522  (d)  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of 
title  I'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chap¬ 
ter  I.’ 

“(27)  Section  523  (c)  (2)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I‘  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(28)  Section  524  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(29)  The  portion  of  section  537  (a) 

which  precedes  paragraph  (1)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(30)  Immediately  above  section  541, 
strike  oiit  the  chapter  heading. 

“(31)  Section  545  (c)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ‘chapter  I.’ 

“(32)  Section  545  (h)  is  amended  by 

striking  out  ‘chapter  1  of  title  I’  each  p^ace 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
‘chapter  I.’  , 

“(33)  Sections  545  (J)  and  545  (k)  are 
each  amended  bjr  striking  out  ‘chapter  3  of’, 
and  by  inserting  ‘chapter  II  or  under  chap¬ 
ter  III’  immediately  after  ‘title  W.’ 

“(34)  Section  549  is  amended  by  inserting 
‘of  chapter  II’  Immediately  after  ‘title  III.’ 

"Amendments  to  other  laws 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1651),  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section. 
Insert  the  following  new  subparagraph  after 
subparagraph  (4)  : 

“‘(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  United  States  or  any  execu¬ 
tive  department,  independent  establishment, 
or  agency  thereof  (including  any  corporate 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  States) ,  or 
any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract 
with  respect  to  such  contract,  where  such 
contract  Is  to  be  performed  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other 
than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof),  and  not 
otherwise  within  the  coverage  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  every  such  contract  shall  contain 
provisions  requiring  that  the  contractor 
(and  subcontractor  or  subordinate  contrac¬ 
tor  with  respect  to  such  contract)  (A)  shall, 
before  commencing  performance  of  such 
contract,  provide  for  securing  to  or  on  be¬ 
half  of  employees  engaged  in  work  under 
such  contract  the  payment  of  compensation 
and  other  benefits  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  (B)  shall  maintain  in  full 
force  and  effect  during  the  term  of  such 
contract,  subcontract,  or  subordinate  con¬ 
tract,  or  while  employees  are  engaged  in 
work  performed  thereunder,  the  said  secu¬ 
rity  for  the  payment  of  such  compensation 
and  benefits,  but  nothing  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  employee 
of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is 
engaged  exclusively  in  furnishing  materials 
or  supplies  under  his  contract.’ 

*’(2)  In  subsection  (e)  of  such  section, 
strike  ‘(3)  or  (4)’  in  the  last  sentence  and 
substitute  therefor  ‘(3),  (4),  or  (5).’ 

“(3)  In  subsection  (f)  of  such  section, 
insert  ‘or  in  any  work  under  subparagraph 
(5)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section’  between 
‘this  section’  and  ‘shall  not  apply.’ 

“(b)  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1935,  as  amended  (49  Stat.  425),  strike 
out  ‘$30,000’  and  Insert  ‘$33,000,’  and  strike 
out  ‘$15,000’  the  first  time  it  appears  and 
insert  ‘$18,000.’ 

“(c)  In  section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended  (31 
U.  S.  C.  846),  insert  ‘Development  Loan 
Fund;’  before  ‘Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.’ 

“(d)-  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  11, 
1956  (70  Stat.  523),  strike  out  all  beginning 


with  ‘An’  down  through  ‘Conference  and’  and 
substitute  ‘There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  annually,  for  the  annual  contribution 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Parliamentary  Conference,  such  sum  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  Group 
and  approved  by  such  Conference,  but  in  no 
event  to  exceed  for  any  year  an  amount  equal 
to  25  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  contri¬ 
butions  made  for  that  year  by  all  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
toward  the  maintenance  of  such  Conference, 
and.’ 

“(e)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  30.  1946 
(22  U.  S.  C.  287q) ,  is  amended  by  the  addition 
of  the  following  sentences  at  the  end  thereof; 
‘The  National  Commission  is  further  author¬ 
ized  to  receive  and  accept  services  and  gifts 
or  bequests  of  money  or  materials  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  educational,  scientific,  or  cul¬ 
tural  purposes  of  the  National  Commission 
as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Organization.  Any  money  so  re¬ 
ceived  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  shall  be  subject  to  disbursement  through 
the  disbursement  facilities  of  the  Treasury 
Department  as  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  be¬ 
quest  may  require  and  shall  remain  available 
for  expenditure  by  grant  or  otherwise  until 
expended:  Provided,  ’That  no  such  gift  or 
bequest  may  be  accepted  or  disbursed  if  the 
terms  thereof  are  Inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  National  Commission  as  set 
forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Organization.  In  no  event  shall  the 
National  Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests 
in  excess  of  $200,000  in  the  aggregate  in  any 
one  year.  Gifts  or  bequests  provided  for 
herein  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  Federal 
income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  be  deemed  to 
be  a  gift  to  or  for  the  United  States.  The 
National  Commission  and  Secretary  of  State 
shall  submit  to  Congress  annual  reports  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  funds  and  be¬ 
quests  received  and  disbursed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section.’ 

“(f)  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  joint  resolution  of  June  30, 
1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  272a  (a)), 
which  precedes  ‘,  as  apportioned’  is  ameirded 
to  read  as  follows:  ‘(a)  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  such  expenses.’ 

“(g)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1701),  is  further  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  subparagraph  after  subpara¬ 
graph  (3) :  ‘or  (4)  to  any  person  who  is  an 
employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of 
the  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no 
compensation  is  payable  with  respect  to 
such  injury  or  death  under  such  Act,  or  to 
any  person  engaged  under  a  contract  for  his 
personal  services  outside  the  United  States 
approved  and  financed  by  the  United  States 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II 
thereof)  :  Provided,  That  in  cases  where  the 
United  States  is  not  a  formal  party  to  con¬ 
tracts  approved  and  financed  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  may,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  waive  the  application  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to 
any  such  contracts,  subcontracts,  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  contracts,  work  location  under  such 
contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordinate  con¬ 
tracts,  or  classification  of  employees.’ 

“(h)  Section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  ‘in  the  Department’ 
wherever  they  appear  therein  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen¬ 
tences;  ‘Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Service,  or  retired  in  ac¬ 
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cordance  with  section  636  of  this  Act  on  or 
after  November  14,  1957,  but  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  sentence,  for  the  purpose 
of  accepting  an  Immediate  appointment  to 
such  a  position,  shall  be  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  assigned  to  such  other  position 
under  authority  of  this  section  as  amended. 
Appropriate  adjustment  at  the  election  of 
the  officer  may  be  made  with  respect  to  spe¬ 
cial  contributions  deposited  Immediately 
prior  to  resignation  or  retirement  by  any 
such  officer  under  title  VIII  of  this  Act  on 
salaries  in  excess  of  $13,500.’ 

“(i)  Section  1011  of  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof ; 

“‘(h)  (1)  ‘There  is  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  annually  an  amount  to  restore  in 
whole  or  in  part  any  realized  impairment  to 
the  capital  used  in  carrying  on  the  authority 
to  make  informational  media  guaranties,  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c),  through  the  end 
of  the  last  completed  fiscal  year. 

“  ‘(2)  Such  impairment  shall  consist  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  losses  incurred  and  in¬ 
terest  accrued  on  notes  exceed  the  revenue 
earned  and  any  previous  appropriations  made 
for  the  restoration  of  impairment.  Losses 
shall  Include  the  dollar  losses  on  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  sold,  and  the  dollar  cost  of  foreign 
currencies  which  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  has  determined  to  be  unavailable  for,  or 
in  excess  of,  requirements  of  the  United 
States,  or  (b)  have  been  transferred  to  other 
accounts  without  reimbursement  to  the 
special  account. 

“‘(3)  Dollars  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  interest  and  in  satisfaction  of  notes  Issued 
or  assumed  hereunder,  and  to  the  extent  of 
such  application  to  the  principal  of  the  notes, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  which  will  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  ’Treasury,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  current  average  market  yields 
of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  guaranties.  The  currencies  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  unavailable  for,  or  in  excess  of, 
requirements  of  the  United  States  as  pro¬ 
vided  above  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  held  until  disposed 
of,  and  any  dollar  proceeds  realized  from  such 
disposition  shall  be  deposited  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts.’ 

“(j)  The  Act  of  May  26,  1949,  as  amended 
(5  U.  S.  C.  151a-151c),  relating  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Department  of  State,  is  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  the  first  section,  strike  out  ‘three’ 
and  insert  ‘two.’ 

“(2)  In  section  2,  designate  the  present 
language  as  ‘(a)’  and  add  the  following  new 
subsection ; 

“‘(b)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  State  the  Office  of  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  which 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  ’Tlie  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs  shall  receive  compen¬ 
sation  at  the  rate  of  $22,000  per  year  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  may  initially  fill  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  by 
apprfinting,  without  further  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  the  officer  who,  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
held  the  position  of  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Any 
provision  of  law  vesting  authority  in  the 
“Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs’’  or  any  other  reference  with 
respect  thereto,  is  hereby  amended  to  vest 
such  authority  in  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.’ 
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"(k)  Section  712  (b)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows,  such  amendment  to  take  effect  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act: 

•'  '(b)  Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con¬ 
cerned,  a  member  detailed  under  this  section 
may  accept  any  office  from  the  country  to 
which  he  is  detailed.  He  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  if 
serving  with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the 
President,  with  countries  to  which  such 
members  are  detailed  to  perform  functions 
under  this  section,  for  reimbursement  to 
the  United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the 
cost  of  performing  such  functions.’ 

“(1)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress; 
7  U.  S.  C.  1704),  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (J)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

“‘(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  ab¬ 
stract,  and  disseminate  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nological  information  and  to  conduct  and 
support  scientific  activities  overseas  in¬ 
cluding  programs  and  projects  of  scientific 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  such  as  coordinated  research 
against  diseases  common  to  all  of  mankind 
or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the 
globe,  but  no  foreign  currencies  shall  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (k)  un¬ 
less  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor.’ 

“(m)  The  Act  of  June  14,  1948,  as 

amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  290)  authorizing  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  World  Health  Organization, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  6: 

"  ‘Sec.  6.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  the  diseases  of  man¬ 
kind,  because  of  their  widespread  preva¬ 
lence,  debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in 
human  life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent  to 
the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their 
economic  resources  and  productive  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  to  improve  their  living  conditions, 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  continue  and  strengthen  mutual 
efforts  among  the  nations  for  research 
against  diseases  such  as  heart  disease  and 
cancer.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the 
Congress  invites  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation  to  Initiate  studies  looking  toward 
the  strengthening  of  research  and  related 
programs  against  these  and  other  diseases 
common  to  mankind  or  unique  to  indi¬ 
vidual  regions  of  the  globe.’ 

“COOPERA’nON  IN  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 
“Sec.  503.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  view  of  the  friendly  relationships  and 
mutual  interests  which  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  the  President  should, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  other 
applicable  legislation,  seek  to  strengthen 
cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to 
the  maximum  extent  by  encouraging  Joint 
programs  of  technical  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Theodore  Francis  Green, 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

John  j.  Sparkman, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 
William  F.  Knowland, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees  and  recommended  in  the  Accompany¬ 
ing  conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment.  Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and 
necessary  conforming  changes,  the  differences 
are  noted  below: 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  upon 
an  authorization  of  $3,031,400,000,  a  reduction 
of  $266,500,000  from  the  executive  branch 
authorization  request. 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $2,958,900,000.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $3,103,- 
900,000  exclusive  of  the  limitation  of  $2.4 
billion  on  military  assistance  and  defense 
support  contained  in  section  13  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  When  the  celling  in  section  13  of  the 
Senate  amendment  was  applied,  the  differ¬ 


ence  between  the  2  Houses  was  $110  million. 
On  the  basis  of  the  individual  authorizations 
and  without  regard  to  this  ceiling,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  2  Houses  was  $145  million. 

The  amount  authorized  by  the  committee 
of  conference  for  military  assistance  was 
$1,605  million  and  $810  million  for  defense 
support.  The  sum  of  these  two  authoriza¬ 
tions  equaled  the  sum  as  they  passed  the 
House,  although  military  assistance  was  re¬ 
duced  $35  million  and  defense  support  was 
increased  $35  million.  The  Senate  also  re¬ 
ceded  from  section  13  of  its  amendment 
which  placed  an  overall  ceiling  of  $2.4  billion 
on  the  total  authorization  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  defense  support  and  also  author¬ 
ized  a  Presidential  transfer  of  not  more  than 
$235  million  between  these  2  items. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
$202.5  million  for  special  assistance,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $9.5  million  from  the  Senate  figure. 
The  Senate  approved  amount  for  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  was  reduced  from  $200  million 
to  $155  million.  The  Senate  accepted  the 
House  figure  of  $33  million  for  ICA  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses.  The  net  result  of  these 
adjustments  was  to  divide  equally  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  $145  million  between  the  two  Houses. 
Thus  the  Senate  figure  was  reduced  by  $72.5 
million  and  the  House  figure  iijcreased  by  an 
identical  amount. 
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Adminis¬ 
tration  au¬ 
thorization 
request 

TTouse 

amounts 

Senate 

amend¬ 

ment 

Difference 
between 
House  and 
Senate 

Committee 
of  con¬ 
ference 

See.  103  (a).  Military  assistance _ _ _ 

Sec.  131  (b).  Defense  support- . . . 

See.  203.  Development  Loan  Fund . . . 

$1, 800,  noo 

835,000 

1  $1,  640. 000 
775,000 

$1, 600, 000 
835, 000 

-$40, 000 
-P60,000 

$'l,  605, 000 
810,000 

See.  304.  Hilateral  technical  cooperation . . 

See.  306  (a).  United  Nations  technical  assistance 

142, 000 

20,000 
1,  500 
21‘2,  000 

150,000 

20,000 

1,  500 
iSo,  000 

150,000 

20,000 

1,  500 
212,000 

150,000 

20,000 
1,  500 
202,500 

Sec.  306  do.  0. AS  technical  cooperation- ..  . . 

Sec.  40(1  (a).  Special  assistance _ _ _ 

Sec.  40r)  (a).  Interp:overnmental  Committee  for 
EurojK-an  Migration . . . 

-1-27, 000 

Sec.  405  (e).  U.  N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 
Sec.  405  (d).  Escapees _ _ _ _ 

1.200 
8,  two 
11.000 
25,  000 

1,200 

8,600 

11.000 

25,000 

1,200 
8,  600 
11,000 
25,  000 

1,  200 
8,  600 
11,  000 
25,000 

Sec.  406.  li.  N.  Children’s  Fund _ fT _ 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  refugees _ _ _ 

Sec.  408.  NATO  civilian  expenses . . . . 

Sec.  409  (c).  Oci'an  freight _ _ _ 

Sec.  410.  (iontrol  .Act  c.xpenses _ _ _ _ 

,Sec.  411  ,(b).  ICA  administrative  expenses _ 

2, 100 
1,000 
33,  000 

2. 100 

1,  000 
33, 000 

2,  100 
1,000 
31,  000 

-2, 000 

2, 100 
1,000 
33, 000 

Sec.  419  (a).  Atoms  for  Peace . . . . . 

Sec.  4.51  (b).2  Contingency  fund _ 

5,500 
200,  000 

5.  500 
100.  000 

5,500 
200,  000 

-PlOO,  000 

5,500 
155,  000 

3,  297,  900 

2,  958,  000 

.3,  103,900 

+H5, 000 

3,  031,  400 

'  .Although  the  Senate  amendment  included  $1.6  billion  for  military  assistance  and  .$.335  million  for  defense  support, 
a  total  of  $2,43,5  million,  section  13  of  the  amendment  limited  the  total  authorization  nf  these  2  items  to  $2.4  billion. 
This  section  also  authorized  tlic  Presidential  transfer  of  $235  million  between  military  assistance  and  defense  shpport 
in  order  to  allow  the  President  to  apportion  the  reduction  set  by  the  ceilhig. 

•  Formerly  sec.  401  (b). 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ACT  (SEC.  501) 

The  House  bill  changed  the  title  headings 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  in  order  to  place 
military  assistance  in  a  separate  chapter  and 
defense  support  under  the  economic  chapter. 
These  changes  were  intended  to  make  clear 
that  defense  support  although  necessary  for 
military  needs  was  nevertheless  economic 
assistance.  Special  assistance  and  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  were  put  into  a  new  chapter 
because  it  was  believed  that  each  could 
Include  both  military  and  economic  assist¬ 
ance.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
no  similar  provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  reorganization  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  with  an  amendment.  The  amended 
version  removes  special  assistance  from  the 
same  chapter  as  the  contingency  fund  and 
puts  the  former  into  the  chapter  headed 
’‘Economic  Assistance.”  This  latter  change 
conforms  to  the  executive  branch  definition 
that  special  assistance  is  now  regarded  as 
economic  assistance  necessary  to  achieve  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  or  other  objectives  in  coun¬ 


tries  where  no  assistance  is  provided  in 
support  of  significant  military  forces,  or  in 
situations  whei^e  the  assistance  cannot  be 
appropriately  rendered  as  technical  assist¬ 
ance  or  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
The  contingency  fund,  unlike  special  assist¬ 
ance,  may  be  used  for  both  military  and 
nonmilitary  assistance. 

AID  TO  INDIA 

The  Senate  amendment  added  subsection 
(d)  to  section  2  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  stating  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  Join  with  other  nations  in  providing 
support  to  assist  India  to  complete  its  cur¬ 
rent  program  for  economic  development. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  subject.  ‘ 

It  was  the  view  of  the  House  uonferees 
that  since  the  concepts  embodied  in  the 
India  amendment  were  expressed  in  various 
sections  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  it  was 
unnecessary  to  make  specific  reference  to  a 
particular  country  in  relation  to  policies  al¬ 
ready  expressed  in  law  in  general  terms. 
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MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 
(SEC.  103) 

The  Senate  version  contained  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  105  (b)  (4)  requiring  the 
President  to  review  findings  made  under 
that  section  annually  and  to  make  a  deter¬ 
mination  each  year  as  to  whether  military 
assistance  is  necessary.  Furthermore,  it  laid 
down  the  policy  that  internal  security  re¬ 
quirements  should  not  normally  be  the  basts 
lor  military  assistance  in  Latin  America. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
amendment. 

Under  the  existing  section  105  (b)  (4) 

military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  Latin 
American  nations  only  in  accordance  with 
defense  plans  found  by  the  President  to  re¬ 
quire  those  nations  to  participate  in  mis¬ 
sions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Since  the  amendment  is  in  conformity 
with  existing  section  105  (b)  (4)  and  reflects 
the  policy  expressed  in  that  section,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to 
the  retention  of  the  Senate  language.  In 
their  opinion  the  amendment  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  change  in  policy  except  with  respect 
to  requiring  an  annual  review  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Recent  events  tend  to  indicate  the 
necessity  for  a  restatement  of  the  United 
States  policy  that  military  assistance  to 
Latin  America  shall  be  furnished  for  Internal 
security  requirements  only  under  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances. 

USE  OF  SURPLUS  COUNTERPART  FUNDS  (SEC.  202) 

The  Senate  version  added  two  provisos  to 
section  142  (b)  (iii).  The  first  proviso  per¬ 
mitted  a  recipient  nation  to  utilize  those 
counterpart  funds  which  are  excess  to  United 
States  requirements  and  exceed  the  require¬ 
ments  for  purposes  for  which  new  funds  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  would 
be  available  for  other  purposes.  Such  uses 
would  have  to  be  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  and  be  consistent  with  United  States 
foreign  policy.  The  second  proviso  required 
that  any  proposed  utilization  of  such  excess 
amounts  should  be  reported  to  the  4  appro¬ 
priate  congressional  committees,  and  that 
such  utilization  should  not  be  effective  until 
60  days  after  such  reporting. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  provision  on 
this  subject.  * 

The  Senate  amendment  was  proposed 
specifically  to  make  it  possible  for  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Government  to  make  a  loan  to  the 
Austrian  Hllfsfond  for  use  in  compensating 
foririer  Austrian  nationals  who  were  per¬ 
secuted  under  the  Nazi  regime  and  are  now 
residing  outside  Austria.  The  executive 
branch  had  previously  determined  that  such 
use  of  Austrian  counterpart  was  not  per¬ 
mitted.  Present  law  authorizes  the  use  of 
counterpart  (aside  from  that  counterpart 
earmarked  for  United  States  requirements) 
only  to  carry  out  purposes  for  which  new 
funds  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  would  themselves  be  available.  Since 
compensation  to  victims  of  Nazi  persecution 
was  not  a  purpose  for  which  new  funds  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  would 
be  available,  additional  legislation  was  re¬ 
garded  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of  Aus¬ 
trian  counterpart  for  this  purpose. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recognized  the  desirability  of  the  proposed 
use  of  excess  counterpart  funds  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  They  regarded  the  granting  of  such 
broad  authority  over  the  use  of  excess  coun¬ 
terpart  as  contained  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  to  be  undesirable.  They  therefore  ac¬ 
cepted  compromise  language  limiting  the 
utilization  of  excess  counterpart  to  the 
equivalent  of  $4  million,  the  amount  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
program  for  Austria.  Proposals  for  further 
utilization  of  excess  counterpart  will  require 
approval  by  the  Congress. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  House  bill  contained  an  amendment 
to  section  143  with  reference  to  assistance 


to  Yugoslavia  prohibiting  the  furnishing  of 
any  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  after  90  days 
unless  the  President  had  determined  that 
(1)  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  policies  on  which  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
is  based;  (2)  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating 
in  policies  or  programs  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world;  and  (3)  it  is  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  national  security  to  continue  aid. 
The  President  would  have  been  required  to 
keep  Congress  continually  informed  of  de¬ 
terminations  under  this  section  and  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  Yugoslavia.  The  Senate  version 
contained  no  amendment  to  section  143. 

Section  143  of  the  present  law  is  substan¬ 
tially  similar  to  the  House  provision.  Sec¬ 
tion  143  requires  the  President  to  assure  him¬ 
self  continually  that  (1)  Yugoslavia  con¬ 
tinues  to  maintain  its  independence;  (2) 
Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in  policies  or 
programs  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world;  and  (3)  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
is  in  the  national  security  interest.  Under 
this  provision  the  President  must  keep  the 
Congress  informed  of  assistance  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

The  committee  of  conference  decided  that, 
in  view  of  recent  developments  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  it  was  undesirable  to  make  any 
change  in  this  section  at  this  time. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  ORGANIZATION 
(SEC.  502  (J)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
creation  'of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  for  the  abolition  of  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
Senate  language. 

Although  the  activities  of  ICA  are  under 
the  authority  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Director  of  ICA  presently  outranks  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs.  The  effect  of  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  is  tq  upgrade  the  position  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  economic  officer  in  the  Department  of 
State  so  that  he  will  be  senior  to  the  Director 
of  ICA.  The  new  position  will  give  further 
emphasis  to  congressional  Insistence  that  the 
mutual  security  program  is  an  integral  part 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  and,  as  such, 
is  under  the  immediate  (iirection  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State. 

The  Senate  language  also  provides  that  the 
present  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Hon.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
may  be  appointed  to  the  new  office  without 
further  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  will  continue 
to  serve  as  principal  assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  all  aspects  of  the  conduct 
of  United  States  foreign  relations.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af¬ 
fairs  is  scheduled  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$22,000  per  annum,  while  that  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  is  fixed  at  $22,500.  This 
difference  in  salary  is  intended  to  indicate 
clearly  the  subordinate  position  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  includes  lan¬ 
guage  that  has  the  effect  of  changing  the 
composition  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  so  that  the 
new  officer  will  replace  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs — a 
position  that  is  abolished  by  the  Senate 
amendment. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  (SEC.  204  (B)) 

The  House  bill  amended  the  proviso  of 
section  306  (a)  so  as  to  provide  that  for  the 
calendar  year  1959  and  thereafter  the  United 
States  contribution  to  United  Nations  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  and  related  programs  may 
be  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  40  percent 
of  the  total  amount  contributed  for  that 
purpose  in  any  given  year. 


The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
provision  on  this  subject,  and  left  un¬ 
changed  the  present  scale  of  United  States 
contributions,  which  provides  for  38  per¬ 
cent  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  33  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1960  and  thereafter. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  language  except  for  certain  revisions 
Intended  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  in  agreement  with  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  that  it  is  desirable  that  other  na¬ 
tions  Increase  their  contributions  to  the 
multilateral  technical  cooperation  and  re¬ 
lated  programs  and  that  the  United  States 
should  in  due  course  reduce  its  percentage 
contribution. 

CONTINUATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  ADVISORY  BOARD  (IDAB) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  re¬ 
pealing  section  308,  relating  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Advisory  Board,  but 
the  Senate  version  did  not  repeal  that  sec¬ 
tion.  The  International  Development  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  which  by  statute  is  ctomposed 
of  13  members,  has  the  duty  of  advising  the 
President  and  the  Director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  on  policy 
matters  relating  to  technical  cooperation, 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  private  enterprise  under  the 
mutual  security  program. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
retention  of  section  308  providing  authority 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Board.  Although 
there  have  been  no  Board  members  since 
last  September,  the  executive  branch  made 
a  strong  plea  that  the  Board  is  necessary. 
The  primary  reasons  for  the  delay  in  the 
reactivation  of  the  IDAB  were;  (1)  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  then  Director  of  ICA  last  fall 
and  the  appointment  of  a  new  Director,  and 
(2)  the  desire  to  await  action  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  certain  proposals  which  would  in¬ 
fluence  substantially  the  functions  of  the 
Board,  particularly  if  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  were  incorporated. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  representatives 
of  science  should  be  included  on  the  Board. 
It  would  also  appear  to  be  appropriate  for 
the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board  to  utilize  advisory  groups  represent¬ 
ing  business,  labor,  agriculture,  public 
health,  science,  and  education. 

PALESTINE  REFUGEES  (SEC.  205  (F)  ) 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  appropria¬ 
tion"  of  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1959  for 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pales¬ 
tine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  The  Senate 
amendment  authorized  an  identical  sum, 
but  included  a  proviso  that  $5  million  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  shall  be 
used  only  for  repatriation  or  resettlement 
of  such  refugees. 

If  the  entire  $25  million  were  appropri¬ 
ated,  the  $5  million  earmarked  for  repatria¬ 
tion  or  resettlement  would  be  20  percent. 
Should  the  appropriation  be  less,  however, 
the  $5  million  would  constitute  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  available  money.  The  con¬ 
ferees  substituted  a  figure  of  15  percent  of 
the  appropriated  amount  in  lieu  of  the  flat 
sum  of  $5  million  for  repatriation  or  re¬ 
settlement. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  with 
the  philosophy  contained  in  the  Senate 
proviso;  namely,  that  the  governments  of  the 
Near  East  take  more  vigorous  steps  to  effect 
a  solution  of  the  refugee  problem.  It  was 
recognized,  however,  that  the  critical  situa¬ 
tion  in  that  area  only  makes  more  difficult 
the  relocation  of  the  refugees.  Relief  and 
rehabilitation  are  not  only  a  continuing  de¬ 
mand  but  are  prerequisites  to  the  success  of 
any  repatriation  or  resettlement  program. 
The  committee  of  conference  is  not  satisfied 
that  officials  of  the  governments  in  the 
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Middle  East  and  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government  have  exhausted  their  ingenuity 
or  fully  utilized  their  opportunities  to  begin 
a  reasonable  settlement  of  this  troublesome 
problem. 

OFFSHORE  PROCUREMENT,  PROTECTION  OP  THE 

UNITED  STATES  ECONOMY,  AND  STUDY  OF  THE 

ROLE  OP  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  (SEC.  205 

(J)  (2)) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  en¬ 
titled  “Protection  of  the  United  States  Econ¬ 
omy,”  which  would  have  required  an  annual 
review  of  operations  under  the  program  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  purpose  of  the  study  would 
have  been  to  determine  whether  such  opera¬ 
tions  had  adversely  affected  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus.  Recom¬ 
mendations  v/ere  called  for. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  sec¬ 
tion  amending  section  510  of  the  act.  which 
would  have  prohibited  offshore  procurement 
of  commodities  except  that  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  might  be  used  for 
procurement  overseas  if  the  President  deter¬ 
mined  thati  the  procurement  did  not  result 
in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  pf  the 
United  States,  with  special  reference  to  any 
areas  of  labor  surplus,  outweighing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  to,  and  the  national  in¬ 
terests  of,  the  United  States  of  less  costly 
procurement  abroad. 

The  Senate  version  also  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  review  by  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce,  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Government,  of  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  role  of  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy  could  be  more  effectively  utilized 
in  the  foreign  policy  efforts  of  the  United 
States.  Private  enterprise  would  have  been 
called  upon  to  cooperate  in  the  study.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  would  have  been  required 
from  the  reviewing  group. 

Some  members  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  were  strongly  opposed  to  changes  in 
the  provisions  before  them.  The  following 
considerations  influenced  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  the  conferees;  (1)  The  mat¬ 
ters  covered  by  the  above  provisions  are 
closely  interrelated;  (2)  over  50  percent  of 
ICA  financed  procurement  already  takes 
place  in  the  United  States:  and  (3)  the  vari¬ 
ous  reviews  called  for  would  be  overlapping. 
Therefore  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  House 
members  of  the  committee  of  conference 
agreed  to  eliminate  the  above  three  provi¬ 
sions  and  to  substitute  a  new  provision  call¬ 
ing  for  a  study,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  by  certain  Government  agencies  of 
the  relation  of  the  program  to  American  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  the  American  economy, 
to  make  recommendations  to  prevent  any 
possible  adverse  effects,  with  special  reference 
to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus,  and  to 
further  the  role  of  American  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  promoting  our  foreign  policy.  The 
committee  of  conference  emphasizes  that  the 
new  provision  envisages  a  study  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  adverse  effects  upon  the  United  States 
economy  arising  from  operations  under  the 
mutual  security  program.  It  is  contemplated 
that  this  study  will  be  financed  from  the 
regular  appropriations  available  to  each 
agency  participating. 

MUNITIONS  CONTROL  (Sl!t.  206  (K)  ) 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  return  to  the  United  States, 
other  than  for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  of  military  arms 
or  ammunition  furnished  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  by  the  United  States  under  any  for¬ 
eign  assistance  programs  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  version  limited  the  items  pro¬ 
hibited  for  Import  to  military  firearms,  rather 
than  arms  or  ammunition,  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  and  furnished  to  foreign 
governments  uhder  any  foreign  aid  program. 
The  Senate  version  further  stipulated  that  it 


was  to  apply  only  to  items  Imported  for  sale 
and  regardless  of  whether  the  arms  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  advanced  in  value  in  a  foreign 
country.  It  also  provided  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  should  not  extend  to  firearms  which  had 
been  so  substantially  altered  as  to  become  in 
effect  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  ^ 

The  committee  of  conference  adopted  a 
compromise  which  prohibits  the  return  to 
the  United  States  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  of  any  military  firearms  or  ammuni¬ 
tion  of  United  States  manufacture  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  foreign  governments  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  any 
other  foreign  assistance  program  of  the 
Unij.ed  States.  The  prohibition  is  not  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  military  firearms  or  ammunition  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  for  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  its  allies,  and 
shall  not  apply  to  firearms  that  have  been  so 
substantially  altered  as  to  become  in  effect 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  foreign 
aid  programs  of  the  United  States  covered 
under  this  provision  would  include,  aihong 
others,  the  lend-lease  program,  the  Greek- 
Turkish  assistance  program,  the  mutual  de¬ 
fense  assistance  program,  and  the  mutual 
security  program.  The  phrase  “military  fire¬ 
arms”  was  accepted  because,  if  the  words 
“military  arms”  had  beendised,  there,  was  a 
possibility  that  such  items  as  armored  vehi¬ 
cles,  spare  parts  for  armored  vehicles,  and 
other  similar  items  might  have  been  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  prohibition. 

MALARIA  ERADICATION  (SEC.  205  (M)  ) 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  language,  as  rephrased,  to  make  clear 
that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  may,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of 
chapter  II,  furnish  assistance  designed  to  aid 
the  efforts  of  other  peoples  to  eradicate 
malaria. 

CONGRESSIONAL  TRAVEL  ACCOUNTING 
(SEC.  401  (A)) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  502  (b)  to 
provide  that  local  currency  used  by  any  con¬ 
gressional  committee  be  charged  against  any 
amounts  made  available  to  such  committee 
from  the  appropriate  contingent  funds,  and 
that  the  use  of  such  currency  be  subject  to 
all  the  reporting  and  other  requirements 
which  apply  to  the  expenditure  of  amounts 
made  available  from  such  contingent  fund. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
502  (b)  to  require  that  each  member  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  any  congressional  committee  make 
to  the  chairman  of  his  committee  an  item¬ 
ized  listing  of  expenditures  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  and  that  each  committee  submit  a 
consolidated  report  showing  the  total  item¬ 
ized  expenditures  of  the  committee  and  of 
each  member  or  employee  thereof  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year  to  the  House  Admin¬ 
istration  Committee  or  the  Senate  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee.  This  report  was  re¬ 
quired  to  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  information  available  to  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  indicated  that  the 
provision  contained  in  the  House  bill  would 
require  substantial  modification  and  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  accounting  procedures  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  would 
not  be  necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  an 'itemized  accounting  of  foreign 
travel  expenditures  by  individuals  and  of  a 
public  reporting  of  such  expenditures.  The 
House  conferees,  therefore,  accepted  the 
simpler  language  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
since  it  appeared  to  attain  the  desired  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  committee  of  conference 
agreed,  however,  to  eliminate  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  the  requirement  that  the  total 
itemized  expenditures  of  each  committee 
member  or  employee  should  be  reported  and 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record.  In¬ 
stead,  language  was  accepted  requiring  that 
each  member  or  employee  of  any  congres¬ 
sional  committee  must  report  to  the  chair¬ 
man  of  his  committee  an  itemized  listing 
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of  expenditures  of  foreign  currency.  The  to¬ 
tal  itemized  expenditures  of  each  committee 
and  subcommittee  during  each  calendar  year 
is  to  be  reported  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  or  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate  and  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  provision  takes 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  of  conference  believes  that 
foreign  travel  by  Members  of  Congress  should 
be  encouraged  and  recognizes  that  the  use 
of  foreign  currency  funds  derived  from  oper¬ 
ations  under  the  mutual  security  and  agri¬ 
culture  trade  development  and  assistance 
programs  for  this  pmpose  in  most  instances 
makes  such  travel  possible  without  cost  to 
the  United  States  taxpayer.  Certain  foreign 
currencies  made  available  under  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  not  be  usable  in  the  foreseeable 
future  by  the  United  States  for  any  other 
purpose. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  congressional  travel  expepses 
should  be  fully  accounted  for  and  controlled 
and  that  the  entire  matter  should  be  subject 
to  further  study  not  only  by  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs, 
but  by  other  interested  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  Such  further  study 
should  include  consideration  of  the  account¬ 
ing  and  control  of  congressional  travel  ex¬ 
penditures  under  authority  other  than  that 
contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates 

(SEC.  401  (D)  ) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  section  517 
which  prohibited  the  obligation  of  defense 
support,  bilateral  technical  cooperation,  and 
special  assistance  funds  for  projects  requir¬ 
ing  substantive  technical  or  financial  plan¬ 
ning  until  necessary  engineering,  financial, 
and  other  plans  had  been  completed  and  a 
reasonably  firm  estimate  obtained  of  the  cost 
to  the  United  States  of  providing  such  as¬ 
sistance,  and  until  a  determination  had  been 
made  that  any  necessary  legislative  action  by 
the  recipient  country  might  reasonably  be 
anticipated  to  be  completed  within  1  year. 
The  new  section  also  provided  that  funds 
obligated  for  assistance  subject  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  section  could ,  only  be  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  originally  obligated 
'and  would  otherwise  revert  to  the  Treasury. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  two  modifications.  The 
first  limits  the  application  of  this  section  to 
obligations  in  excess  of  $100,000.  The  second 
eliminates  the  requirement  that  funds  obli¬ 
gated  under  the  conditions  established  by 
this  section  could  be  used  only  for  -their 
original  purpose  and,  if  not  used,  would  re¬ 
vert  to  the  Treasury.  With  this  modifica¬ 
tion,  such  funds  could  be  reused  for  other 
purposes  as  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act^. 

In  accepting  these  modifications,  the  man¬ 
agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recognized 
that  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  small  transactions  might 
seriously  impede  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
grafn.  They  also  were  impressed  with  the 
contention  that  the  language  contained  in 
the  House  bill  would  prevent  the  deobliga¬ 
tion  and  reuse  of  funds  where  unforeseen 
changes  in  the  political  or  the  international 
situation  might  make  abandonment  of  a 
project  for  which  funds  had  been  obligated 
desirable. 

acceptance  of  benefits  from  foreign  na¬ 
tions  AND  DUAL  compensation  IN  LATIN 

AMERICA*  (SEC.  401  (E)  AND  SEC.  502  (K)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment^  contained  two 
provisions  relating  to  the  detail  of  personnel 
to  foreign  governments.  The  first  amend¬ 
ment  prohibited  any  person  performing 
functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
from  accepting  any  compensation  or  other 
benefits  from  a  foreign  nation.  It  further 
provided  that  cost-sharing  arrangements 
could  be  made  by  the  President  with  the 
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nations  to  which  personnel  are  detailed. 
The  second  provision  amended  section  712 
of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  so  that 
persons  detailed  under  that  section  could 
not  accept  offices,  compensation,  or  emolu¬ 
ments  from  the  foreign  government  con¬ 
cerned.  The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provisions. 

Under  section  712  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  the  President  Is  presently 
authorized  to  detail  members  of  the  armed 
services  to  certain  Latin  American  Re¬ 
publics  and  to  any  other  nation  during  time 
of  war.  under  that  section,  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned,  an  officer  so  detailed 
may  receive  compensation  or  emoluments 
and  may  accept  any  office  from  the  foreign 
government. 

The  House  receded  and  accepted  the  Sen¬ 
ate  provision  prohibiting  any  person  who 
performs  functions  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  from  receiving  any  compensation 
from  any  foreign  government.  The  House 
receded  with  an  amendment  to  the  second 
provision,  amending  section  712  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  House  agreed 
to  the  Senate  prohibition  against  a  military 
officer  detailed  under  the  provlsioirs  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  712,  ac¬ 
cepting  compensation  or  emoluments  but 
with  a  compromise  permitting  such  officers 
to  continue  to  be  authorized,  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  de¬ 
partment  concerned,  to  accept  offices  from 
the  foreign  government  to  which  detailed. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  prohibit  any  employee  or  officer  perform¬ 
ing  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  or  any  military  officer  detailed  under 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  712, 
from  receiving  compensation  directly  from  a 
foreign  government.  To.  allow  such  indi¬ 
viduals  to  receive  compensation  raises  the 
possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interest  or  even 
of  divided  loyalties.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference,  however,  considered  it  unnecessary 
to  prohibit  an  officer  detailed  under  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  712,  from  accept¬ 
ing  an  office  from  a  foreign  government. 
There  may  be  Instances  where  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  for  a  United 
States  officer  to  accept  an  office  from  a  for^ 
eign  government.  On  such  occasions,  how¬ 
ever,  he  would  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 
For  example,  there  have  been  instances 
where  a  United  States  officer  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  commandant  of  a  foreign  military 
academy  with  a  simulated  rank  in  the  for¬ 
eign  army.  There  may  be  other  situations 
where  a  United  States  officer  could  serve  in 
a  dual  capacity. 

Provision  is  made  for  cost-sharing  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  foreign  government 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  712.  In  order 
to  facilitate  such  arrangements,  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  effective  for  9  months  fol¬ 
lowing  enactment  of  this  act. 

COMPUTATION  OF  LEVELS  OF  AID  (SEC.  401  (F)  1 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  to 
require  the  President  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  before  January  10  each  year, 
detailing  defense  support  and  special  assist¬ 
ance  to  be  furnished  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  provision  also  required  that  such  re¬ 
port  contain  a  clear  and  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  method  used  in  reaching  the 
proposed  levels  of  aid  for  each  country,  and 
a  listing  of  all  significant  factors  considered 
in  determining  each  level  of  aid,  the  reason 
for  the  inclusion  of  each  factor  and  the 
monetary  value  assigned  to  each,  together 
with  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  factors  are  reconciled  to  yield  a  specific 
dollar  figure  which  constitutes  each  level  of 
aid. 

This  provision  was  adopted  on  the  floor 
after  a  very  short  discussion  and  without 
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time  for  thorough  analysis.  The  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee,  however,  being 
sympathetic  to  the  objective  of  the  amend¬ 
ment.  supported  it.  It  later  developed  that 
the  amendment  included  a  drafting  error 
which  made  the  provision  apply  to  the  con¬ 
tingency  fund  instead  of  special  assistance. 

The  Senate,  after  study  and  analysis,  did 
not  Include  this  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  Senate  conferees  took  the  position 
that  the  requirement  for  assigning  dollar 
figures  to  all  significant  “factors”  was  based 
on  a  misconception  that  an  exact  monetary 
measure  could  be  applied  to  many  of  the 
complex  "factors”  involved,  such  as  the 
value  of  an  airfield,  or  the  value  of  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  a  little  country  bordering  the 
Soviet  bloc.  The  Senate  conferees  also  took 
the  position  that  the  House  provision  liter¬ 
ally  required  a  public  report  to  Congress 
and  therefore  an  apparent  public  commit¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  for  “levels  of  aid” 
for  given  countries  before  the  Congress  had 
acted  and  before  negotiations  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  involved  had  been  completed. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  unwilling  to 
accept  the  January  10  date  requirement  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  necessary,  that 
it  would  conflict  seriously  with  the  regular 
budget  process,  and  that  to  substitute  a 
later  date  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Although  the  Senate  conferees  refused  to 
accept  the  original  House  language,  the 
committee  of  conference  agreed  on  the  ob¬ 
jectives  sought  to  be  accomplished.  The 
conferees  were  keenly  aware  that  although 
the  executive  branch  annual  presentation  in 
support  of  renewal  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  has  improved,  particularly  as  a  result 
of  prodding  by  the  legislative  committees 
during  recent  years,  the  presentation  is  still 
subject  to  further  improvement. 

The  committee  of  conference,  therefore, 
adopted  a  revision  of  the  House  provision 
which,  will  result  in  the  presentation  of  data 
which  should  facilitate  the  uncovering  of 
administrative  shortcomings  and  defects 
where  and  if  they  exist.  The  January  10 
date  requirement  is  eliminated  and  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  monetary  value  be  as¬ 
signed  to  each  factor  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  levels  of  aid  to  each  country  has 
been  deleted.  The  substitute  language  pre¬ 
serves  the  substance  of  the  House  provision. 
As  modified  and  redrafted  it  will  require  the 
executive  branch  during  the  annual  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  Congress  of  authorizations  and 
appropriations  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  to  furnish  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  the  proposed  programs 
for  each  country  have  been  arrived  at.  The 
compromise  version  also  requires  that  the 
annual  presentation  Include  detailed  ex¬ 
planations  of  all  significant  factors  con¬ 
sidered  in  arriving  at  such  proposed  pro¬ 
grams,  thus  requiring  an  explanation  and 
justification  of  each  amount. 

MILITARY  MATERIEL  PRICING  FORMULA 

Although  the  Senate  receded  with  respect 
to  its  amendment  to  sectfon  545  (h)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  relating  to  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  equipment  under  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  program,  the  House  conferees  agreed 
that  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  request  a  report  from  the  executive 
branch  prior  to  January  1,  1959.  concerning 
the  implementation  of  section  545  (h). 

Prior  to  1956,  non-excess-stock  items  were 
sold  by  the  military  services  to  the  military 
assistance  program  at  a  cost  representing  the 
replacement  value  of  a  similar  but  more 
modem  item.  In  that  year  section  545  (h) 
was  amended  to  provide  that  such  sales 
should  be  at  the  same  price  obtaining  for 
similar  transactions  between  the  United 
States  military  services  or.  if  there  are  no 
such  transactions,  then  at  the  gross  cost  for 
the  item  concerned,  reduced  to  take  into 
consideration  age  and  condition. 
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The  executive  branch  has  been  slow  in  im¬ 
plementing  this  provision.  All  directives 
have  not  as  yet  been  issued.  One  reason  for 
this,  of  course,  is  that  appropriations  were 
requested  in  prior  years  on  the  basis  of  an¬ 
ticipated  receipts,  and  an  immediate  reduc¬ 
tion  in  receipts  from  the  military  assistance 
program  would  have  substantially  reduced 
the  funds  available  to  the  military  services. 

The  report  from  the  executive  branch 
should  give  a  detailed  accounting  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  the  1956  pricing  formula  and 
should  contain  a  comparison  of  prices 
charged  under  the  prior  formula  with  those 
charged  under  the  existing  formula. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  UNJUSTIFIED  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  that 
prohibited  the  use  of  mutual  security  funds 
for  any  flood  control,  river  and  harbor  or 
water  development  project  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try  that  did  not  meet  the  benefit-cost  stand¬ 
ards  and  economic  feasibility  requirements 
established  for  similar  projects  in  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
no  provision  on  this  subject. 

The  House  receded  from  its  position.  The 
committee  of  conference  endorsed  the  prin¬ 
ciples  contained  in  the  House  language  but 
recognized  the  cilfficulties  involved  in  their 
mandatory  application  to  projects  carried 
out  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  (ILO) 
CONTRIBUTION  (SEC.  502  (F)  ) 

Section  2  (a)  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
June  30,  1948,  as  amended,  authorizes  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  International  Labor  Organi¬ 
zation  (a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations)  as  apportioned  by  the  Organization 
in  accordance  with  its  constitution.  The 
United  States  contribution  has  been  limited 
to  $1,750,000  per  annum,  although  the  ap¬ 
portionment  as  determined  by  the  ILO  for 
the  United  States  in  recent  years  has  been 
25  percent  of  the  ILO  budget.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  United  States  is  in  arrears  in  its 
payments.  The  House  bill  amended  existing 
law  so  as  to  authorize  an  annual  contribu¬ 
tion  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  contained  a  similar  amendment  but 
also  a  limitation  of  $2  million  per  annum. 
The  conferees  were  informed  that  the  budget 
already  approved  for  calendar  year  1959  by 
the  ILO  governing  body  amounts  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $8.4  million.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  assessment  as  apportioned  under  the 
ILO  constitution  would  be  approximately 
$2.1  million,  and  the  $2  million  celling  would 
cause  the  United  States  to  continue  to  be  in 
arrears.  Under  these  circumstances  and 
since  the  ceiling  on  our  contribution  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  is  also  expressed 
as  a  percentage,  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  accepted  the  House  version. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  ACT  AMENDMENT  (SEC.  502 
(H)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  included  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  a/nended.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  accepted  the  amendment  included  in 
the  Senate  version. 

Section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
permits  a  Foreign  Service  officer  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Department  of  State  to  which 
he  is  appointed  by  the  President  and  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate  without  any  loss  of  his 
Foreign  Service  status.  Under  this  section, 
for  example,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  may  be 
appointed  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
The  act  makes  no  provision  for  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  to  accept  a  position  elsewhere 
in  the  Government  unless  he  resigns  or  re¬ 
tires  from  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  newly  appointed  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  Hon. 
George  V.  Allen,  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
with  nearly  30  years’  experience,  had  to  re- 
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tire  from  the  Foreign  Service  to  accept  his 
new  post.  The  Senate  amendment  broad¬ 
ens  the  single  exception  in  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  Act  to  permit  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
to  retain  his  status  within  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  when  he  is  appointed  by  the  President 
to  any  position  requiring  Senate  confirma¬ 
tion.  The  Senate  amendment  also  contains 
language  that  makes  the  change  retroactive 
in  order  that  Mr.  Allen  may  be  considered 
as  if  he  had  not  retired  from  the  Foreign 
Service  to  accept  the  position  of  Director 
of  DSIA. 

INFORMATIONAL  MEDIA  GUARANTY  (SEC.  502  (I)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  lan¬ 
guage  that  amended  section  1011  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  The  House  bill  did 
not  contain  such  a  provision,  although  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had 
held  hearings  on  this  subject  and  was  con¬ 
templating  action  on  it  this  session.  The 
House  conferees  therefore  receded  and  con¬ 
curred  in  the  Senate  airiendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  makes  possible  the 
continued  financing  of  the  Informational 
Media  Guaranty  (IMG)  program  through 
replenishment  of  its  capital  fund.  The 
capital  fund  which  consists  of  an  authority 
to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  up  to  $28  mil¬ 
lion  is  nearly  depleted. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  encour¬ 
age  the  sale  of  American  books,  periodicals, 
films  and  other  informational  material  in 
countries  where  dollars  are  lacking  by  guar¬ 
anteeing  to  the  American  distributor  the 
convertibility  of  local  currency  sales  pro¬ 
ceeds  into  dollars.  The  program  is  under¬ 
taken  only  after  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
with  the  participating  country.  At  the 
present  time  the  program  operates  in  11 
countries. 

Under  the  program  the  American  exporter 
sells  informational  materials  to  a  foreign 
importer  for  foreign  currency  which  is  ex¬ 
changed  for  dollars  by  the  United  States 
Information  Agency  (USIA) ,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  program.  Most  of  the  foreign 
currencies  thus  acquired  are  sold  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  other  Government 
agencies  for  appropriated  dollars.  These 
dollars,  in  turn,  are  credited  to  the  IMG  re-r 
volving  fund  and  become  available  to  back 
the  issuance  of  additional  guaranty  con¬ 
tracts.  The  additional  dollar  funds  required 
to  operate  the  program,  over  and  above  the 
dollars  obtained  from  the  sale  of  these  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  are  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  Department  against  notes  assumed 
by  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency,  pursuant  to  the  authority  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  appro¬ 
priations  to  restore  USIA’s  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  for  purposes  of  the  IMG  program  to 
the  extent  that  it  has  been  impaired  by 
program  operations.  Impairment  to  the 
capital  fund  arises  from  three  causes:  (1) 
Some  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  the 
program  must  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate  of 
exchange  than  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
purchased  from  American  exporters;  (2)  in 
some  countries  local  currency  has  accumu¬ 
lated  in  amounts  in  excess  of  United  States 
Government  needs  so  that  they  cannot  in 
the  reasonably  immediate  future  be  sold  to 
United  States  Government  agencies  for  dol¬ 
lars;  and  (3)  in  a  few  countries  the  United 
States  has  been  obliged  to  agree  to  condi¬ 
tions  which  place  certain  restrictions  on  the 
types  of  United  States  Government  activi¬ 
ties  which  can  be  financed  with  these  cur¬ 
rencies. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
1948  through  June  1957,  $13  million  of  the 
$28  million  capital  fund  has  been  used  to 
convert  local  currencies  into  dollars.  An 
additional  $9.6  million  is  committed  to  back 
outstanding  guaranties,  leaving  $5.4  million 
available  for  new  contracts  as  of  July  1, 


1957.  This  authority  is  insufficient  to 
finance  the  program  through  fiscal  year  1959 
unless  the  capital  fund  is  replenished  by  ap¬ 
propriation. 

The  executive  branch  estimates  that  IMG 
contracts  will  be  issued  for  about  $13  mil¬ 
lion  for  each  of  the  next  2  fisqal  years.  To 
finance  the  issuance  of  some  $26  million  in 
guaranties  the  capital  fund  will  require  re¬ 
plenishment  of  approximately  $8  million.  It 
is  important  that  the  program  be  financed 
beyond  a  1-year  period  in  order  that  United' 
States  exporters  can  make  their  plans. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  request 
is  limited  to  the  amount  necessary  to  restore 
the  realized  impairment  to  the  capital  fund. 
Impairment  is  defined  'to  include  the 
amount  of  realized  exchange  losses  plus  the 
dollar  cost  of  unsalable  foreign  currencies. 
The  appropriated  funds  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  retire 
outstanding  indebtedness,  thus  permitting 
USIA  to  make  IMG  borrowings  in  an  equiv¬ 
alent  amount  within  the  present  ceiling 
after  payment  of  interest  charges  due. 

Through  the  annual  replenishment  of  the 
IMG  capital  fund  by  appropriation.  Con¬ 
gress  will  retain  control  over  the  extent  of 
the  program.  At  the  same  time  the  re¬ 
volving  feature  will  provide  assurance  of 
continuity  to  American  exporters  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  program. 

The  IMG  program  is  an  important  adjunct 
to  the  work  of  USIA.  It  makes  available  in 
countries  that  lack  dollars  a  great  variety 
of  inf  ormational  materials  privately  produced 
in  the  United  States.  The  small  loss  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  Government  is  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  greater  circulation  of 
important  materials  in  countries  that  other¬ 
wise  would  not  have  access  to  them. 

USE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  CURRENCY  FOR 
SCIENCE  (SEC.  502  (L)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section_ 
104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480),  by  adding  a  provision  author¬ 
izing  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  currencies 
for  scientific  activities.  Under  the  provision. 
Public  Law  480  currencies  could  be  used  to 
collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  scientific  and  technological  in¬ 
formation.  They  could  also  be  used  to  con¬ 
duct  and  support  scientific  activities 
overseas,  including  programs  of  scientific 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Such  cooperative  projects 
and  programs  would  include  coordinated 
research  against  disease.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded  and  accepted  the  Senate  provision 
with  an  amendment  to  make  clear  that  no 
foreign  currencies  can  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  unless  specific  appropriations  are  made 
therefor. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated  the  need 
for  increased  emphasis  on  scientific  activi¬ 
ties.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  transla¬ 
tions  and  abstracts  of  scientific  articles  and 
books,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
This  section  will  help  meet  that  need.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  provision  will  assist  the 
United  States,  through  cooperative  activities, 
to  secure  the  benefits  of  increased  scientific 
activity  and  research  abroad.  It  will  help  in 
eliminating  diseases  common  to  all  mankind 
and  those  which  are  common  to  particular 
regions. 

WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  RESEARCH 
(SEC.  502  (M)  ) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  act 
of  June  14,  1948,  as  amended,  concerning 
United  States  participation  in  the  World 
Health  Organization,  by  adding  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  6,  declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  and  to  strengthen 
mutual  efforts  among  nations  for  research 
against  diseases,  such  as  heart  disease  and 


cancer,  and  inviting  the  World  Health  Or¬ 
ganization  to  initiate  studies  ■  for  the 
strengthening  of  research  and  related  pro¬ 
grams  against  such  diseases. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  provision 
on  this  subject. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  amendment.  There  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  basis  for  disagreement 
with  the  objectives  of  this  provision.  It  in¬ 
volves  only  matters  of  direction  and  of  em¬ 
phasis  of  existing  operations,  and  it  does  not 
call  for  any  additional  expense. 

The  committee  of  conference  recognized 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  if  in  these  and 
other  health  programs  the  Executive  by  ap¬ 
propriate  regulation  take  fullest  advantage 
of  the  psychological  value  of  the  American 
origin  of  effective  medicines. 

JOINT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  IN,  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE  (SEC.  503|) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi¬ 
sion  expessing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  other  ap¬ 
plicable  legislation,  seek  to  strengthen  co¬ 
operation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the 
maximum  extent  by  encouraging  joint  pro¬ 
grams  of  technical  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  The  House  bill  contained  no  language 
on  this  subject. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
Senate  language  as  indicative  of  continued 
congressional  encouragement  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  to  explore  every  means  available 
in  carrrying  out  the  objectives  expressed  in 
the  Senate  language. 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


PROBLEMS  PACING  THE  NATION’3 
\  RAILROADS  / 

(^r.  ROBISON  of  New  York  as/ed 
ancKwas  given  permission  to  extenyhis 
rem^ks  at  this  point  in  the  Recohd.) 

Mr\  ROBISON  of  New  YorlJ  Mi*. 
Speakw,  I  am  sure  that  all  thar  Mem¬ 
bers  of Vhis  body  have  by  noiy  become 
fully  aw^'e  of  the  very  grave^roblems 
facing,  trie  Nation’s  railro^s  today. 
Without  s^e  prompt  assismnce  I  fear 
that  many  i\il  lines  are  hea^d  for  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  or  governmental  operation. 

The  importl^nce  of  a  ^rong  railroad 
industry  to  ou\  nationa/ economy,  both 
in  times  of  peac\  and  wAr,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  But  I  thmk,  too  often,  we  are 
inclined  to  forget  wh^  the  railroads  also 
mean  to  our  own  Individual  communi¬ 
ties.  For  instanceAn  the  four  counties 
of  the  congressio^l Mistrict  I  am  hon¬ 
ored  to  serve,  the  37ai  District  of  New 
York,  in  1957  oJv  railiWds  paid  a  total 
ad  valorem  ta^  to  StatA  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  of  ^,700,820,  ^d  paid  wages 
to  4,882  employees  in  tho\e  counties  of 
$23,360,213.7  \ 

Therefore,  I  very  sincerel\  hope  that 
the  conf^ees  on  the  part  ofVhe  House 
for  H.  12695  will  recede  wim  respect 
to  the  yamendment  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  repealing  the  excise  t^es  on 
freighft  and  passenger  transportation, 
and/hat,  thereafter,  the  House  will  give 
prompt  consideration  to  legislation  to 
fimher  relieve  the  distress  of  this  mal 
i/dustry  that  means  so  much  not  omy 
lo  America,  but  to  our  respective  conr 
*stituents.  \ 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Senate  concurred  in  House  ^aendm^ts  to  employee  training  bill.  House 
passed  omnibus  transportation  bill.  Botl\Ho^es  agreed  to  conference  report  on 
mutual  security  authorization  bill.  House^On^Tiittee  reported  mutual  security  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  Both  Houses  passed  ap' ir op^cLtion  continuation  measure,  including 
funds  for  pay  raise  costs.  House  committee  ordered  reported  area  redevelopment  bill, 


SENATE 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Both  Hojl^es  passed  without  amendment\H,  J,  Res.  6ii0,  making 

temporary  appropriati^s  for  fiscal  year  19^8  to  pay  Federal  employee  pay 
raises,  which  had  be;^  reported  earlier  in  the  day  by  b^h  Houses  (S,  Rept.1765/ 
TH."  Rept.  20U6).  yp,  11297,  113U8-^0,  11395,  11263.  Thfi?  measure  will  now 
be  sent  to  the  Pn^ident,  . 

The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  with  amendments  l\R»  129^8,  the  D.  C. 
appropriation J^ll  for  1959  (S.  Rept.  176I|.),  p,  11263 

2.  PERSONNEL,  /oncurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  385,  to  provide  general  leg¬ 
islative  authority  for  the  training  of  Federal  employees,  pp.  11^7“301.  This 
bill  wilx  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 

3.  FOPEIGM  AID,  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12l8l,  the 

mutual  security  authorization  bill  for  1958.  pp.  11317-9,  II3UI-8.  This  bill 
_ will  now  be  sent  to  the  President, _ 

U.  ^RESTRY.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  various  letters  on  S.  305l,  the  Klamath  In^n 
y  termination  amendment  bill,  and  the  testimony  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufact- 
/  urers'  Ass'n,  which  he  criticized,  pp.  11270-6 


2- 


FARM  PROGRAM,  The  Agriculture  and  Forestiy  Committee  received  permission  to 


file  a  report  before  midnight,  June  28,  on  an  original  fann  bill.  p.  1126? 


6.\STATEH00D,  Continued  debate  on  H.  R.  7999,  to  admit  Alaska  into  the  Union  w 
State,  (pp,  n278-8U,  1128^-96,  11301-11,  11313-6,  11320).  Rejected  a^o- 
^sed  amendment  to  provide  conmonwealth  status  for  Alaska  (pp,  11286-90^  and 
ov^Tuled  a  point  of  order  on  the  future  defense  land  withdrawal  sect:^  (pp* 
112^-6,  11301-8). 


7,  mineral;^  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  rep^ed  with 
amendmei^  S.  U036,  to  provide  stabilization  payments  for  the  p^uction  of 
certain  nru^erals.  p,  D6o6 


8,  R.E.A,  Sen,  I^^i^hrey  inserted  resolutions  of  the  Carlton  Co^ty,  Minn,,  Coop¬ 
erative  Power  Ass* n  and  the  Northern  Electric  CooperativeyAss * n  urging  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  legx^ation  to  divest  the  Secretary  of  contrjrO.  over  REA  functions* 

p.  11260 


9.  RECESSED  until  Mon,,\ne  30.  p,  11328 

HOUSE 


10,  TRANSPORTATION,  Passed,  3h\to  2,  with  amendm^ts  H,  R.  12832,  the  omnibus 
transportation  bill,  pp,  lI^O-Sli 

Agreed  to  a  committee  ain^dment,  as  fended  by  amendments  by  Reps, 

Staggers  and  Roberts,  to  placeNmder  ICC /regulation  vegetables,  coffee,  tea, 
bananas,  cocoa  or  hemp,  and  woo-L\import#^d  from  any  foreign  country,  wool  tops 
and  noils,  or  wool  waste,  carded  ^t  not  spun,  woven,  or  knitted.  The  amend¬ 
ment  by  Rep,  Staggers  continues  the^esent  exemption  of  cleaned  or  scoured 
wool  from  ICC  regulation.  The  amerd^nt  of  Rep,  Roberts  included  bananas  in 
the  list  of  commodities  subject  tor  egtslation,  pp,  11375-7 

Rejected  amendments  by  Re^Miller)\Md,,  to  continue  the  present  exemp¬ 
tion  from  ICC  regulation  of  f^zen  fruit sV  berries  and  vegetables,  and  by  Rep* 
Gubser  to  restore  the  exLsty/ig  exemption  for  frozen  fruits,  berries,  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  less  than  carloa^lots,  pp,  11383X2 

Substituted  the  langriage  of  H,  R*  12832  ^  passed  for  that  of  a  similar 
bill,  S.  3778,  H,  R.  ^32  was  laid  on  the  ta^,  (pp.  11388-91)  ConfereesQj 
were  appointed.  ^  ^  ^ 


11,  TAXATION.  Agreed,  3^  to  9,  to  the  conference  repor^on  H.  R.  12695,  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise  tax  rates,  and  to 
repeal  the  tax  pn  transportation.  j^...;11332-Ul,  11385^.  This  bill  will  now 
be  sent  to  t  he/President. 


12,  APPROPRIATIQJ^S,  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  withoVrt  amendment  H,  R« 
13192,  th^mutual  security  appropriation  bill  (H,  Rept,  20I48X.  p.  11395 


13,  FCRESTJti’,  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment'^.  R,  12161,  ti 
provj<^  for  the  establishment  of  toxmsites  from  national  forest  lends  (H.Rept, 
p.  1139U 


20i 


Hi. 


ilA  REDEVELOPMENT,  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  reported  with 
amendment  S,  3683,  to  establish  an  effective  program  to  alleviate  condi^ons 
of  substantial  unemployment  in  certain  economically  depressed  areas,  p,  K6o8 


'15.  WATER  RESOIBCES,  A  subcommittee  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit^ej 
ordered  reported  with  amendment  H,  R,  13138,  to  amend  the  Coordijaation  Act  s< 
as  to  provide  more  effective  integration  of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
programs  with  Federal  water  resource  development  programs,  p.  D608 
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Dfc<Qncluded  on  either  Monday, 
Wedrte«4ay,  Thursday,  or,  if  nectary, 
even  beyohd^^at,  because^td^he  inten¬ 
tion  to  contimlfesi^th  c;»i^eration  of  the 
bill  until  a  decisipjf^<^it  is  reached. 

Mr.  Presid^irt?— — 

The  EI«esiDING  OPTTCKQ^  The 
Sena^dffrom  Montana. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12181)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  read,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  confei'ence  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  June  26,  1958,  pp.  11109- 
11114,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  GREEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  the 
report  is  a  unanimous  one. 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  out¬ 
line  all  the  changes  made  by  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  ii^  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate..  However,  I  do  want  to 
comment  briefly  on  two  points  which  are 
Of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

First,  it  will  be  recalled  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  version  of  the  bill  contained  a  pol¬ 
icy  statement  which  recognized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Indian  economic  develop¬ 
ment,,  and  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  it  would  be  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest  to  join  with  other  nations 
in  helping  India  make  her  economic  de¬ 
velopment  program  a  success.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  47,  an 


Mr.  GREEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  also  understand 
that  the  report  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GREEN.  That  is  also  correct. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  has  approved  the  conference  re¬ 
port  which  now  is  before  the  Senate. 
The  report  also  has  the  unanimous  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  think  it  is  probably  correct  for  me  to 
say  that  no  individual  conferee  is  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  everything  contained 
in  the  final  draft  of  the  bill.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  all  of  them  agree  that 
the  conference  agreement  is  a  fair  com¬ 
promise  of  conflicting  and  strongly  held 
views. 

The  House  had  authorized  a  total  of 
$2,958,900,000;  the  Senate  a  total  of 
$3,068,900,000.  The  conference  report 
carries  a  total  of  $3,031,400,000,  an 
amount  precisely  half  way  in  between. 
This  may  prove  deceptive,  however.  In 
regard  to  individual  items,  the  Senate 
had  authorized  less  than  the  House  in 
some  cases,  and  more  than  the  House  in 
others.  With  respect  to  all  items  ex¬ 
cept  administrative  expenses,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  figures  are  more  nearly 
those  of  the  Senate  than  those  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  a  table  showing  the  figures  in 
detail  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : ' 


amendment  to  strike  this  section  from 
the  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  House 
conferees  felt  sti'ongly  that  individual 
countries  should  not  be  named  in  the 
act,  and  argued  further  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  section  had  not  been  considered 
by\  the  House.  The  Senate  conferees 
thei-efore  agreed  to  recede.  However,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  conferees 
on  both  sides  that  Indian  economic  de¬ 
velopment  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  that  the  act  should  be  administered 
in  a  manner  which  recognizes  this  fact. 

The  second  point  deals  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what,  if  any,  provision  should  be 
made  as  to  the  impact  of  the  mutual 
security  program  upon  the  domestic 


economy  of  the  United  States.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  version  of  the  bill  contained  a  sec¬ 
tion  known  as  the  “Payne  amendment,” 
after  its  original  sponsor,  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Maine. 
This  amendment  prohibited  the  use  of 
specified  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  funds  for  offshore  commod¬ 
ity  procurement,  except  that  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  made  certain  determinations,  then 
up  to  half  of  the  funds  could  be  so  used. 
The  House  version  of  the  bill  contained 
no  provision  exactly  comparable.  It 
provided,  instead,  simply  for  an  annual 
review  of  the  problem  by  a  Cabinet  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  also  con¬ 
tained  a  provision,  which  had  been  of¬ 
fered  on  the  floor  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from ‘New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  which  directed  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  make  a  study  of  ways  and 
means  to  utilize  more  effectively  private 
enterprise  in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the  program.  The  conferees  broadened 
the  provision  regarding  this  study  to  in¬ 
clude  ways  and  means  of  protecting  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  so  as  to  stabilize  and 
expand  the  domestic  economy  and  to 
prevent  adverse  effects. 

At  the  same  time,  the  conferees  struck 
out  the  other  provisions  of  both  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  versions  of  the  bill. 
In  all  candor,  I  must  say  that  personally 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  on  this  point.  I 
voted  against  it  in  the  conference,  but  I 
found  myself  in  the  minority. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  more  detailed  statement 
of  the  differences  between  the  two 
Houses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Green 

Aside  from  the  points  covered  above,  the 
conference  report  differs  from  the  Senate 
bill  in  these  major  respects : 

United  Nations  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram;  The  Senate  bill  left  unchanged  the 
requirements  of  existing  law  providing  a 
sliding  scale  by  which  the  United  States 
contribution  would  be  reduced  to  33.33  per¬ 
cent  by  1960.  The  House  bill  substituted  a 
flat,  permanent  celling  of  40  percent.  After 
considerable  discussion,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  the  House  provision,  with  minor  modi¬ 
fications  in  language.  A  case  can  be  made 
for  a  reduction  to  33.33  percent  by  1960  but 
this  is  perhaps  too  precipitous  in  view  of  the 
new  responsibilities  which  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  undertaking  in  connection  with  the 
special  projects  fund  created  by  the  last 
General  Assembly.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  40  percent 
figure  in  the  conference  bill  is  a  celling  and 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  a 
40  percent  contribution  Is  authorized  an¬ 
nually  for  the  indefinite  future.  I  also  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  figure  itself 
is  a  reduction  from  the  45  percent  which 
the  United  States  Is  contributing  this  year. 

Palestine  refugees:  Both  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  authorized  appropriation  of  $25  million 
for  contributions  to  the  UN  Relief  a:id 
Works  Agency.  The  Senate  earmarked  $5 
million  of  this  amount  for  use  only  for  re¬ 
patriation  or  resettlement  of  the  refugees. 
The  conference  agreement  earmarks  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  amount  of  whatever  may  be  ap¬ 
propriated. 


Mutual  security  authorizations,  fiscal  year  1959 


[In  thousands] 


- 

.Admin-  ■ 
istration 
tion 
request 

House 

amounts 

Senate 

amendment 

Conference 

agreement 

Sec.  103  (a).  Military  assistance _ _ _ _ 

$1,  800, 000 
83.5,000 
142,000 
20,000 
1,.500 
212,  000 
1.200 
8,600 
11,000 
25,000 

$1,  640, 000 
775.  000 
1,50,000 
20,000 
1,500 
185.000 
1,200 
8,600 
11,000 
25,000 

}$2, 400, 000 

1.50,000 
■20,000 
1, 500 
212,000 
1.200 
8,600 
11.000 
25,000 

f  $1, 605, 000 
\  810, 000 
150,000 
20,000 
1,500 
202,)>00 
1,200 
8,600 
11.000 
25,000 

Sec.  131  (b).  Defense  support _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  304.  Bilateral  teennlcal  cooperation . - . . . 

Sec.  306  (a).  United  Nations  teehnicarcooperation _ 

Sec.  306  (b).  OAS  technical  cooperation _ _ 

Sec.  400  (a).  Special  assistance . . — . 

Sec.  405  (c).  U.  N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees . . 

Sec,  405  (d).  Escapees _ v _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Sec.  406.  U.  N’.  Children’s  Fund _ _ _ 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  refugees . . . 

Sec.  409  (c).  Ocean  freight _ _* . . . _ _ _ 

2,100 

1,(X)0 

3;i.ooo 

5,  500 
200,  000 

2, 100 

1,  000 
33,000 
5.500 
100,000 

2,100 

1,000 

31,000 

5,500 

200,000 

2, 100 
1,000 
33,000 
5,500 
155,000 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  expenses _ _ 

Sec.  411  (b).  ICA  administrative  expenses... . . . 

Sec.  419  (a).  .Atoms  for  Peace . . . j . 

Sec.  451  (b).  Contingency  fund . . . 

Total _ .1... 

3,  297,  900 

2,  958,  900 

3,068,900 

3, 031,  400 

Note.— Section  numbers  refer  to  Mutual  Security  Act  as  amended  by  H.  R.  12181. 
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Malaria  eradication:  The  Honse  bill  con¬ 
tained  an  authorization  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
Senate  biil  did  not.  The  conference  report 
foliows  the  House  version  with  language 
making  it  perfectly  clear  that  when  the  De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund  is  so  used,  it  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  governing 
the  Fund — that  is,  on  the  basis  of  repay¬ 
ment. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the  conferees  that 
in  these  and  other  health  programs  the  ad¬ 
ministration  should  consider  ways  of  deriv¬ 
ing  psychoioglcal  benefits  from  the  use  of 
effective  medicines  of  American  origin. 

Congressional  use  of  foreign  currencies: 
The  conference  report  follows  the  language 
of  the  Senate  bill  with  one  exception.  The 
Senate  biil  required  publication  of  itemized 
expenditures  of  each  committee  and  also  of 
each  committee  member  or  employee.  The 
conference  bill  requires  publication  only  of 
the  itemized  expenditures  of  each  committee 
and  subcommittee.  Although  this  does  not 
go  so  far  as  some  Members  would  like,  it  is  a 
real  step  forward.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  the 
final  step.  The  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  Intends  to  give  further  attention  not 
only  to  the  problem  of  congressional  use  of 
foreign  currencies  but  also  to  the  use  of 
dollars  for  congressional  travel. 

Completion  of  plans  and  cost  estimates: 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision,  which 
was  not  in  the  Senate  bill,  prohibiting  obli¬ 
gation  of  certain  ICA  funds  until  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  reasonably  firm  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  to  the  United  States,  and  until 
foreign  legislative  approval  in  1  year  can 
reasonably  be  anticipated  in  cases  where  such 
approval  is  required.  The  substance  of  this 
provision  remains  in  the  conference  report 
with  two  changes:  (1)  it  is  made  applicable 
only  to  obligations  in  excess  of  $100,000;  and 
(2)  funds  which  are  obligated  under  the 
section  may  be  deobligated  and  used  for 
other  purposes. 

Definition  of  value:  The  Senate  bill  con¬ 
tained  a  section,  offered  on  the  fioor  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellendee],  redefining  "value”  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  transfer  of  military  equipment  from 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  to  the  military 
assistance  program.  On  further  study  of 
this  very  complex  subject  the  conferees  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  present  definition  of  "value” 
in  the  law  is  sound.  Therefore,  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  omitted  from  the  conference  re¬ 
port.  However,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  intends  to  give  further  attention  to 
the  implementation  of  the  valuation  provi¬ 
sion  by  the  executive  branch. 

International  labor  organization:  Both 
Senate  and  House  placed  a  ceiling  of  25  per¬ 
cent  on  United  States  contributions  to  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  The  Sen¬ 
ate,  in  addition,  placed  a  ceiling  of  ^2  million 
a  year.  The  conference  report  follows  the 
House  bill. 

Acceptance  of  foreign  offices  by  military 
personnel:  The  Senate  bill  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  repealing  authority  now  contained  in 
section  712  (b)  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  for  members  of  the  military 
services  detailed  to  certain  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  accept  offices,  compensation,  and 
emoluments  from  those  governments.  Un¬ 
der  the  conference  report,  a  member  so 
detailed  may  continue  to  accept  offices,  with 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  department  concerned.  However, 
he  may  not  accept  emoluments  or  compen¬ 
sation.  The  conferees  were  impressed  with 
the  argument  that  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases  it  may  well  be  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  for  an  American  military  offi¬ 
cer  to  be  given  a  simulated  rank.  The 
conferees  do  not  expect  this  authority  to  be 
used  often. 

Military  assistance  to  Latin  America:  A 
final  word  needs  to  be  said  about  military 


assistance  to  Latin  America.  The  existing 
law  requires  such  assistance  to  be  In  ac¬ 
cordance,  and  I  quote,  "with  defense  plans 
which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  require  the  recipient  nation  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  missions  Important  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.”  The 
Senate  bill  required  the  President  annually 
to  review  such  findings  and  to  determine 
whether  military  assistance  is  necessary. 
The  Senate  bill  also  provided  that  internal 
security  requirements  "shall  not  normally 
be  the  basis  for  military  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  to  American  Republics.”  There  were 
no  comparable  provisions  in  the  House  bill. 
The  Senate  version  remains  unchanged  in 
the  conference  report.  This  language  is 
something  more  than  simply  a  restatement 
of  existing  law.  Under  exlstihg  law,  for 
example,  military  aid  may  be  furnished  for 
the  purpose  of  internal  security  if  this  is 
one  of  the  purposes  Included  in  defense 
plang^  as  Important  to  the  defense  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Under  the  new  lan¬ 
guage,  military  aid  may  not,  except  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances,  be  furnished  for 
internal  security  even  if  such  a  purpose  is 
included  in  defense  plans. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  minor 
changes  which  the  conferees  agreed  upon 
which  were  of  a  noncontroverslal  nature. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  vote  on  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  before  the  vote  on  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  authorization 
in  the  mutual  security  bill  voted  by  the 
Senate  were  reduced  in  conference. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  was 
maintained.  It  is  my  view  that  through  as¬ 
serting  the  economic  development  of  other 
countries — helping  them  in  their  efforts  to 
raise  their  standards  of  living — and  thus 
help  them  to  maintain  freedom  and  sover¬ 
eignty  will,  in  the  long  run,  serve  our  na¬ 
tional  Interests,  our  humanitarian  purpose, 
and  friendly  and  struggling  people  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  policy  state¬ 
ment  relating  to  India  was  stricken  from  the 
bill  in  conference. 

The  provision  stated  the  sense  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  United  States  should  assist 
India  to  attain  its  current  economic  objec¬ 
tives,  as  important  in  '  the  peace  and  our 
national  security.' 

Yet  the  fact  that  the  resolution,  which 
Senator  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  and  I 
Introduced  was  adopted  without  dissent 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
after  full  debate  in  the  Senate,  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  gives  proof  of  the  sentiment 
and  the  support  of  the  Senate,  more  closely 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
than  the  House  toward  India. 

I  understand  that  the  position  of  the 
House  was  based  on  the  thesis  that  one 
country  should  not  be  singled  out  and  not 
because  of  any  disapproval  of  the  purposes 
or  objectives  of  the  poUcy  statement  regard¬ 
ing  India. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Senator  Green]  had 
just  stated  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  conferees  that  they  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  their  policy 
statement. 
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He  has  further  stated  that  he  believes  the 
purposes  of  the  resolution  should  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  executive  department. 

-Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  statements 
prepared  by  them  on  the  conference  re¬ 
port. 

There  being  no  objection  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Kennedy 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  two  amendments 
which  received  the  most  intensive  debate 
during  the  Senate’s  consideration  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  very  brief  statement. 

The  first  of  these  amendrnents,  to  modify 
the  Battle  Act,  was  defeated  by  one  vote  be¬ 
cause  the  administration  withdrew  the  sup¬ 
port  that  had  been  freely  given  during  the 
weeks  preceding  the  debate.  I  shall  not 
now  renew  a  discussion  of  this  episode,  since 
the  amendment  did  not  reach  the  House- 
Senate  conference.  I  would  only  suggest 
that  recent  events  in  East  Europe — the  exe- 
CTition  of  Nagy  and  Maleter,  the  new  Soviet 
economic  and  political  pressure  on  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  the  pressure  now  being  exerted  to 
narrow  the  range  of  freedom  in  Poland,  and 
the  Polish  reaction  to  the  Hungarian  execu¬ 
tions — all  demonstrate  the  opportunities 
which  a  more  flexible  United  States  foreign 
policy  might  exploit  to  crack  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain.  We  should  be  ready  to  move  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  with  a  concrete  program — but 
we  are  not  ready.  We  are  apparently  ready 
only  to  pass  unanimous  resolutions  of  con¬ 
demnation.  The  events  of  recent  weeks  make 
it  all  the  more  tragic  that  the  flexibility 
contemplated  in  the  revision  of  the  Battle 
Act  was  undercut  on  partisan  political 
grounds  so  as  to  further  inhibit  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  freedom  of  action. 

About  the  second  amendment — the  resolu¬ 
tion  stating  United  States  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  Indian  5-Year  Plan  and  en¬ 
couraging  greater  free  world  association  in 
its  support— I  should  like  to  say  a  special 
word. 

I  regret  that  the  House  conferees  did  not 
accept  this  amendment.  I  believe  this  was 
a  serious  error.  Together  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
I  cannot  accept  the  House  view  that  there 
are  adequate  provisions  regarding  India  in 
the  legislation  itself.  However,  I  realize 
that  this  was  a  matter  which  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  either  in  committee  or  on  the  fioor 
in  the  House.  Without  such  clear  guidance 
it  was  obviously  difficult  for  the  House  man¬ 
agers  to  accept  the  amendment  in  the  policy 
section  of  the  bill.  I  am  confident  that  it 
was  the  inability  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  to  deliberate  on  the  question  rather 
than  an  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  which  forced  the  elimination  of  the 
India  section  from  the  final  draft  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958. 

What  is  important  is  that  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  unanimously  and 
the  Senate  by  majority  vote  did  approve  this 
section,  which  Senator  Cooper  and  I  intro¬ 
duced,  after  vigorous  and  full  debate.  The 
sense  of  the  Senate  was  clear  and  was 
reached  after  a  full  canvass  of  the  situation 
in  India.  I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
not  fail  to  echo  the  Senate’s  action. 

No  one  who  has  recently  examined  the 
state  of  affairs  in  India  has  emerged  without 
a  sense  of  danger  to  demooraey,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  sense  of  great  potentiality  and 
underlying  momentum  on  the  other.  The- 
danger  is  unmistakable — the  peril  of  another  • 
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China  story.  If  crisis  should  come  In  In¬ 
dia.  along  the  lines  of  our  troubles  In  Indo¬ 
nesia  and  the  Middle  East,  I  am  sure  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  will  react 
and  do  what  is  then  possible.  But  crises  are 
expensive;  and  money  Is  often  of  little  help, 
once  crises  arise. 

The  challenge  of  India  Is  the  challenge  of 
whether  we  as  Americans  have  yet  learned 
to  act  In  foreign  aSairs  on  our  opportunities, 
before  crisis  has  closed  in.  We  sUll  have 
that  chance  In  India. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  wish  so  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  one  area  that  we  forget  about  other 
nations  and  other  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  India  is  the  largest  area  where  the 
struggle  between  democracy  and  communism 
Is  now  proceeding.  Forty  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  free  world  lives  in  that  nation.  Their, 
fate  is  poised  in  the  balance.  India  could 
move  forward  or  slip  backward.  India  Is  a 
living  concrete  problem.  Struggles  are  not 
won  by  Invoking  bureaucratic  rules.  They 
are  won  by  those  who  face  their  problems 
and  act  with  adequate  resources  at  the  right 
time.  The  right  time  in  India  Is  now,  in  the 
coming  year. 

I  think  I  can  assert  with  confidence  that 
this  body  will  respond  to  an  affirmative  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  from  the  administration.  The 
Indian  people  in  turn  have  the  assurance  of 
the  Senate  that  their  economic  stability  and 
future  progress  Is,  and  will  continue,  a  matter 
of  first  concern. 

Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey 

I  desire  to  comment  brlefiy  on  two  points 
regarding  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958. 

The  first  has  to'  do  with  the  method  of 
calculating  the  percentage  of  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Program  and  related 
activities.  The  House  provided  a  celling  of 
40  percent.  The  Senate  followed  the  law 
enacted  last,  year,  which  provided  for  a  slid¬ 
ing-scale  reduction  to  38  percent  In  1959  and 
33.33  percent  In  1960  and  thereafter.  The 
conference  report,  I  am  glad  to  say,  follows 
the  House  version.  ^ 

The  conference  reportf'  however,  leaves 
somewhat  ambiguous  the  legislative  history 
regarding  the  base  on  which  the  United 
States  percentage  is  to  be  calculated.  The 
House  committee  report  on  the  mutual-se- 
ciirity  bill  suggested  that  there  should  be 
included  in  the  base  contributions  by  re¬ 
cipient  governments  in  the  form  of  local 
cost  assessments.  These  assessments  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  paid  into  the  central  fund  of  the 
U.  N.  program  and  are  subject  to  all  the 
auditing  and  other  requirements  applying 
to  expenditures  from  that  fund. 

The  Senate  committee  report  specifically 
rejected  suggestions  that  these  local  cost 
assessments  should  be  Included  in  the  base 
on  which  the  United  States  contribution  is 
calculated.  The  Senate  committee  declared 
that  these  assessments  should  not  be  used  as 
a  device  to  increase  the  United  States  con¬ 
tribution. 

The  law  itself  is  silent  on  this  matter,  and 
I  can  only'  say  that  I  personally  hop>e  the 
administration  will  follow  the  suggestion 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  second  point  upon  which  I  desire  to 
comment  is  the  amendment  which  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of-  1958  makes  to  Public 
Law  480.  This  amendment  authorizes  for¬ 
eign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  to  be  used  “to  collect,  collate, 
translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate  scien¬ 
tific  and  techologlcal  information  and  to 
conduct  and  support  scientific  activities  over¬ 
seas  Including  programs  and  projects  of 
scientific  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  such  as  coordi¬ 
nated  research  against  diseases  common  to  all 
of  mankind  or  unique  to  Individual  regions 
of  the  globe.”  In  order  to  meet  a  point  of 
order  in  the  House,  the  conferees  added  lan¬ 


guage  specifically  requiring  that  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  be  appropriated  before  they  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  here  Is  that 
this  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  is  no  Idle 
gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  I  hope 
it  will  be  taken  by  the  administration,  not 
merely  as  an  authorization  to  engage  in  these 
scientific  activities  if  they  happen  to  feel 
like  it.  but  as  a  congressional  mandate  that 
they  are  expected  to  do  so.  It  is  the  clear 
intent  of  this  section  that  the  administration 
prepare  plans  for  these  activities  and  that  it 
seek  appropriations  to  carry  out  those  plans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  THE 
^NITED  STATES  AND  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mi\kEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  D^n  increasing  signs  both  in  the 
United  ^tates  and  in  the  Soviet  Union 
of  relaxing  efforts  toward  a  summit  meet¬ 
ing.  The  iM-utal  executions  in  Hungary 
which  have  Minted  to  a  revival  of  Stalin¬ 
ism  as  an  instrument  of  Soviet  policy 
have  been  cit^  as  a  reason  for  having 
no  meeting  at  tKe  summit. 

The  Government-inspired  demonstra¬ 
tions  against  our  Embassy  in  Moscow  and 
against  other  WestWm  embassies  have 
also  been  taken  as  re^ons  for  giving  up 
hope  for  an  eventfulXmeeting  at  the 
summit.  \ 

Now'  we  have  been  no^fied  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  called  ofnparticipation 
in  a  meeting  of  scientists  \^ich  was  to 
explore  the  reliability  of  metmds  of  dey 
tection  of  nuclear  explosions.  '‘OTie  So¬ 
viets  called  such  a  meeting  usel^.  / 
The  decision  which  has  now  bem  An¬ 
nounced  by  the  State  Departmem  to 
proceed  with  the  meeting  at  GenavsNnn 
the  scientific  aspects  of  the  deteOTion\rf 
nuclear  explosions  is  both  v^e  ano^ 
statesmanlike.  Whether  th^^  Soviet 
Union  joins  in  or  not,  we  nee^  to  know 
what  is  possible  to  achieve  ill  this  field*. 
I  am  confident  that  the  d^  will  come 
when  the  Soviet  Union  willAeeply  regret 
nonparticipation  in  this  nmeting. 

It  has  been  pointed  ovd  here  also  that 
a  new  lack  of  interest  in/a  summit  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  th/  Soviet  Union  is 
demonstrated  by  the  Met  that  the  Soviet 
experts  have  put  forward  conditions 
which  they  know  wMld  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

On  the  other  ^and,  almost  precisely 
the-  same  argur^nt  has  been  suggested 
in  the  Soviet  /Union  itself  about  the 
United  States./ 

It  has  beenr  said  also  that  Communist 
China  belie/es  in  war  as  a  policy,  and 
since  she  niust  depend,  in  the  event  of 
war,  on  Soviet  arms — particularly  nu¬ 
clear  arms,  since  she  has  none  of  her 
own — sm  is  discouraging  a  meeting  at 
the  summit  in  fear  of  subh  a  meeting 
resul^g  in  Soviet  disaimament. 

Tmre  have  been  statements  made  that 
the/ new  Communist  bloc  attacks  on 
Yugoslavia  represent  a  withdrawal  of 
tUe  Soviet  Union  and  its  associated  states 
mto  a  tighter  bloc  behind  a  stronger  Iron 
/Cui’tain. 


These  speculations  may  prove  true  or 
not.  But  none  of  them,  in  my  judgmer/, 
would  warrant  the  United  States  in  re¬ 
laxing  any  efforts  toward  a  fruitful  not¬ 
ing  at  the  summit.  As  a  matter  ofyiact. 
even  if  some  of  these  speculations  Arove 
to  be  true,  efforts  on  our  part  ta  reach 
a  summit  meeting  seem  all  tm  more 
advisable.  / 

It  has  been  said  that  no  usefA  meeting 
between  the  heads  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  now  be  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  reason  that /there  would 
exist  no  grounds  for  mutual  confidence. 

I  was  not  aware  that  mis  state  called 
mutual  confidence  ever  was  expected 
at  the  summit  meeting  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  we  are  not  /oing  to  have  any 
agreements  of  the  l^d  that  we  might 
make,  for  instance,/with  Great  Britain, 
or  even  with  We-stem  Germany  or  Japan. 
In  those  cases  tl^re  would  be  mutual 
confidence  that  ^reements  made  would 
be  respected.  / 

The  kind  of  ^reements  which  can  and 
should  be  mMe  between  the  'West  and 
the  East,  ay  represented  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  nave  to  be  agreements  based, 
not  on  comdence,  but  on  necessity.  If 
confident  were  all  that  was  required, 
there  wMld  be  no  necessity  of  preparing, 
as  we  are  preparing,  for  a  system  of 
detection  for  nuclear  testing.  It  .is  be- 
causythere  is  no  mutual  confidence  that 
botly  sides  are  concerned  with  a  system 
of  msting.  That  does  not  mean,  however, 
nyagreement  is  possible, 

/There  are  throughout  life  necessary 
Agreements  between  parties  who  hate, 
fear,  and  despise  each  other.  But  the 
necessities  of  life  require  such  agree¬ 
ments  to  be  made  and  kept.  This  ap¬ 
plies  just  as  well  to  agreements  between 
nations. 

•  Sworn  enemies,  as  we  all  know,  some¬ 
times  are  capable  of  doing  business  with 
each  other  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
business  is  necessary  to  both  parties. 
This  is  the  case,  I  think,  between  the 
East  and  West. 

\  The  necessity  for  an  agreement,  or  a 
s^es  of  agreements,  is  compelling.  A 
st^  of  mutual  deterrence  is  a  sort  of 
agre»^ent  without  an  agreement.  But 
the  l^d  of  weapons  we  have  both  de¬ 
veloped  and  are  developing  are  so  su- 
premelyNdangerous  to  the  life,  not  only 
of  all  th^arge  nations  which  might  be 
involved  inVa  meeting  at  the  summit,  but 
to  all  mankd^d,  that  we  are  required  to 
exert  our  hipest  efforts  to  a  lessening 
of  the  danger.X 

On  the  other  \and,  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  and  deveroping  weapons  of  the 
character  now  avaimble  is  so  tremendous 
that  it  is  eating  up  ikan’s  substance  and 
the  substance  of  natii^s.  We  know,  and 
we  need  not  guess,  tlmt  the  economic 
pressures  on  the  SovietNunion  and  the 
Soviet  people  are  as  greaAas  or  greater 
than  they  are  on  our  own.  \ 

Secretary  McElroy  said  d  Quantico 
the  other  day  that  the  defenseAmdget  for 
year  after  next  would  be  about  ^  billion 
higher  than  the  $40  billion  Nlefense 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  which  \dl  be¬ 
gin  July  1.  \ 

In  the  new  fiscal  year,  we  are  now  Nld, 
we  shall  have  a  Federal  deficit  on  tne 
order  of  $11  Vz  billion.  It  seems  obvious 
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a  deficit  at  least  as  great,  and  per- 
ha^greater,  is  in  store  for  the  United 
StatA^in  the  following  fiscal  year.  We 
may  ge't  through  next  year  without  rais¬ 
ing  taxeJi,  once  more,  but  we  cannot  go 
into  a  loiik  period  of  large  deficits  with¬ 
out  raising  ^xes.  That  ought  to  be  clear 
to  everybody^ 

The  costs  ofNiur  defense,  as  necessary 
as  they  have  beSm,  have  now  ruled  out 
tax  cuts  of  any  cox^iderable  nature,  and 
they  are  going  to  demand,  before  long, 
increases  in  taxations 

More  than  that,  theWormous  burden 
of  defense  costs  is  going  lo  postpone,  per¬ 
haps  indefinitely,  the  c^tal  Tmprove- 
ments  in  our  school  systert^  our  public 
health  system,  and  many  ^her  fields 
where  public  investment  ne\is  to  be 
made. 

But  what  if  it  is  true  that  th^sSoviet 
Union  and  its  leaders,  for  reasons  -^can 
only  guess  at,  have  decided  that  tnere 
shall  be  no  meeting  at- the  summit?  )6.t 
least  our  continual  pushing  for  such 
meeting  will  take  some  of  the  burden  off' 
us  that  is  on  us  now. 

Oiu:  foreign  policy  was  in  a  strait  jacket 
for  so  long  a  time,  and  our  reluctance  to 
make  any  motions  toward  an  agreement 
of  any  kind  in  any  field  has,  at  times, 
given  the  impression  in  the  uncommitted 
world  that  we  are  either  the  warmon¬ 
gers  the  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  make  us 
out,  or  we  have  no  real  interest  in  peace. 

In  the  propaganda  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  system,  we 
have  often  come  out  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  ledger.  We  can  change  that  pic¬ 
ture  now  if  the  Soviet  Union  now  decides 
to  withdraw  from  a  meeting  at  the  sum¬ 
mit,  if  we  resolutely  push  toward  it. 

In  the  past,  on  such  matters  as  the 
exchange  of  persons  and  the  resumption 
of  trade  the  Soviet  Union  has  sometimes 
appeared  more  anxious  for  agreement 
than  ourselves. 

On  June  3,  for  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  delivered  to  the  United  States  a 
long  and  forceful  letter  on  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  Khrushchev  was 
taunting  us  or  not  in  this  communica¬ 
tion,  but  it  contains  a  fact  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  press  and  the  American  people^ 

At  one  point  Khrushchev  writes 
follows: 

I  want  to  stress  particularly,  Mr.  Resi¬ 
dent,  that  in  putting  forward  this  wroposal 
for  greater  Soviet-Amerlcan  trade,  tR  Soviet 
government  does  not  mean  armRients  or 
equipment  for  military  production. 

Khrushchev  is  saying  IRe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  asking  for  strategic 
materials  from  the  UmJ^  States.  Yet 
a  few  paragraphs  lateiyne  presents  a  list 
of  goods  which  coujd  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  in  return  for  Soviet  pur¬ 
chases  here. 

I  quote  again:. 

The  Soviet  Umon  is  capable  of  effecting 
payment  for  iR  purchases  by  deliveries  of 
Soviet  goodsyVhich  are  of  interest  to  the 
United  StfUies,  including  manganese  and 
chromeoregf  ferro-alloys,  platinum,  pallad¬ 
ium,  asbKtos,  potassium  salts,  timber,  cel¬ 
lulose  Rd  papers,  certain  chemical  products, 
furs,  yand  other  goods.  If  the  American 
con:R,nles  should  be  Interested,  the  Soviet 
UiRn  could  examine  the  question  of  devel- 
omng  the  mining  of  iron  ore  for  deliveries 


to  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Soviet  Union  could  offer  the  United 
States  a  number  of  types  of  modern  ma¬ 
chines  and  equipment  of  interest  to  Ameri¬ 
can  companies. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  items 
offered  us  by  the  Soviet  Union  are  of 
the  character  which  we  regard  as  of 
strategic  value  and  which  we  would  not 
ship  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
nation  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

It  has  been  said  by  some-political  com¬ 
mentators  that  the  United  States  has 
been  trying  to  slow  down  efforts  for  a 
Summit  meeting  for  political  reasons. 
It  has  been  charged  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  desired  the  meeting  to  be  held, 
if  it  is  held,  near  the  time  of  the  Novem¬ 
ber  election,  so  that  a  rosy  glow  would 
be  cast  over  the  voters.  I  cannot  en¬ 
dorse  this  view.  But  it  is  clear  that 
there  has  been  a  slowing  down  of  the 
movement  toward  the  Summit.  I  dp 
want,  however,  to  reiterate  my  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  meeting  at  Geneva, 
yhether  or  not  the  Soviet  attends. 
sYet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  world,  the 
be^  interest  of  our  counti-y,  our  allies, 
andNff  all  mankind  insist  that,  no  m^ 
ter  wlj,at  may  be  done  or  felt  on  /he 
other  i^e,  we  ourselves  must  pusiyior- 
ward  to\ny  kind  of  agreements yw'hich 
it  is  posshfie  to  make  looking/xoward 
an  easing  of  world  tensions.. 

The  smalleX^nations  of  th^world  are 
greatly  desirou^hat  there Jee  a  Summit 
meeting  and  thE^ome  enfl  be  sought  to 
this  mad  armammt  ryie.  Even  if  no 
agreements  are  pc^ibie  at  the  Sum¬ 
mit,  let  it  be  clear  th^the  United  States 
is  willing  to  do  ev^tnjng  in  its  power 
to  try, 

MESSAGE  FErtJM  THE  HSUSE— EN¬ 
ROLLED  /  JOINT  RE^LUTION 

SIGNEI^ 

A  me^ge  from  the  House  of  hepre- 
sentatRs,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  o^its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  ^e 
Speyer  had  affixed  his  signature  to  tl 
emralled  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  640)'' 
faking  temporary  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959,  providing  for  in¬ 
creased  pay  costs  for  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed 
by  the  Pi’esident  pro  tempore. 


STATEHOOD  FOR  ALASKA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7999)  to  provide  for  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into 
the  Union. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
vei-y  much  gratified  at  the  votes  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon.  I  feel  very  hope¬ 
ful  that  we  may  well  be  on  our  way  to 
adding  the  49th  star  to  the  American 
flag. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senate  did  not  approve  the  amendment 
offered  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  would  have  given  commonwealth 
status  to  Alaska,  for  in  so  doing  we 
would  have  lamiched  upon  a  course  of 
imitation  of  the  Bi’itish  Empire  that  is 
quite  alien  to  the  American  tradition. 
ITie  whole  American  tradition  has  been 
the  development  of  a  single  nation — not 


an  empire — and  statehood  has  been  the 
mortar  of  its  construction. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Yoimg  Denfto- 
cratic  Club  of  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
endorsing  the  principle  of  Alaskan/state- 
hood.  I  am  informed  the  resolimon  was 
adopted  on  June  24th,  after  leTOthy  dis¬ 
cussions  by  the  Young  Demo^ats,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  that ^ganization. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  District  of  Rolumbia  are  in 
the  anomalous  situatira  of  the  citizens 
of  Alaska,  in  that  they  lack  both  the 
franchise  and  representation  in  the 
Government  which  directs  their  affairs. 

I  therefore  thmk  it  appropriate  that 
the  resolution Rf  the  Yoimg  Democratic 
Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
heartily  endorsing  the  cause  of  Alaskan 
statehoody^e  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rec^d,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  t^refor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
R^ord,  as  follows : 

REsoLimoN  ON  Statehood  for  Alaska 
Whereas  hy  the  Treaty  of  Purchase  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  pledged  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Territory  that  they  would  be  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty;  and 

Whereas  the  traditional  tests  for  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  Territory  to  statehood  have  been 
achieved  by  the  citizens  of  Alaska  in  that 
they  vigilantly  afflrra  and  practice  democ¬ 
racy;  in  that  they  eagerly  desire  to  become 
a  State  and  in  that  they  present  in  ample 
measure  the  resources  and  capabilities  neces¬ 
sary  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  state¬ 
hood;  and 

Whereas  it  has  consistently  been  the  policy 
of  the  Democratic  Party  to  favor  and  pro¬ 
mote  statehood  for  Alaska:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Young  Democrats  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  who  well  know  the 
frustration  of  being  without  suffrage  and  the 
inequities  of  taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion,  do  strongly  urge  favorable  consideration 
by  the  United  States  Senate  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  calling  for 
the  enactment  of  statehood  for  the  Territory 
of  Alaska;  be  it  further ' 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  club  con- 
the  desire  of  the  Young  Democrats  of 
thkpistrlct  of  Columbia  as  expressed  in  this 
resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
StateXsenate. 


JSE  DEPARTMENT 
SORGANIZATION 

Mr.  DOUQi(AS.  Mi*.  President,  hear¬ 
ings  on  one  of^e  most  important  meas-- 
m’es  that  has  ei^  been  before  Congress 
are  now  being  h^  before  the  Senate 
Committee  On  Arm^d  Services.  I  refer 
to  the  proposal  of  thKPresident  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  DepartmenNjf  Defense. 

In  the  attempt  to  meeNhe  demands  of 
the  administration,  I  belilwe  the  House 
went  too  far,  and  made  numerous  con¬ 
cessions  which  are  not  in  thesjmblic  in¬ 
terest. 

Last  week  the  distinguishecK  jimior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Man^ield] 
and  I  addressed  a  letter  to  Membelss  of 
the  Senate  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  wm^h 
the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [1 
Symington]  was  kind  enough  to  hav^ 
printed  in  the  hearings  before  the  Armed 
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Ir.  Steed  with  Mr.  Radwan. 

|r.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Reece  /f 
Teniiessee. 

Mr.^avls  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Riehlm; 

Mr.  Bies  with  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Yoifk. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  changed  his  vot^from 
“nay”  toVyea.” 

The  re^lt  of  the  vote  was  an/ounced 
as  above  rMorded. 

The  doorawere  opened. 

A  motion  ^  reconsider  wa^aid  on  the 
table. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  DAWSON  M  Ut^.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  rollcall  No.  lODy  ain  recorded  as  not 
voting.  I  voted  “yi^’  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  »e  permanent  Rec¬ 
ord  be  corrected  aconrdingly. 

The  SPEAKERS  Is\here  objection  to 
the  request  of  th^entl^an  from  Utah? 
There  was  no /ojectio: 


MUTUAL  SEC 


JRITY  AFPI 
BILL 


)PRIATION 


Mr.  P.^^MAN.  Mr.  SpeaVer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Oommittee 
on  Appi^priations  may  have  umil  mid¬ 
night  t/night  to  file  a  privileges  report 
on  th^iutual  security  appropriatiW  bill. 

ThM  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the /request  of  the  gentleman  Vom 
Lo\nsiana? 

There  w’as  no  objection. 

'^Mr.  TABER  reserved  all  points  of  ord 
&n  the  bill. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12181)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania? 

There  ivas  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  June  26, 
1958.) 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  on  H.  R.  12181  has 
reported  substitute  language  for  both  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
which  I  believe  merits  the  full  support 
and  approval  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

The  House  bill  authorized  $2,958,900,- 
000.  Exclusive  of  a  $2.4  billion  limi¬ 
tation  on  military  assistance  and  de¬ 
fense  support,  the  Senate  bill  was  $145 
million  higher,  authorizing  $3,103,900,- 
000.  The  conference  committee  version 
authorizes  $3,031,400,000.  This  is  $72.5 
million  higher  than  the  House  and  lower 
than  the  original  Senate  figure  by  the 
same  amount.  In  compromising  the  au¬ 
thorization  figures  the  Senate  receded 
on  its  limitation  relating  to  military  as¬ 
sistance  and  defense  support  and  the 
following  changes  were  made  in  the  fig¬ 


ures  authorized  in  the  House  version; 
Military  assistance  was  cut  $35  million, 
defense  support  was  increased  $35  mil¬ 
lion,  special  assistance  was  increased 
$17,500,000,  the  contingency  fund  was 
inci'eased  $55  million,  and  administrative 
expenses  were  restored  by  $2  million  to 
the  original  House  figure. 

The  Senate  version  followed  the  con¬ 
ventional  form  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  The  House  bill  rearranaged  title 
headings  in  order  to  place  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  defense  support  under  separate 
chapters.  This  was  to  make  clear  that 
defense  support  is  actually  economic  as¬ 
sistance,  although  necessary  for  military 
needs.  The  House  structure  of  the  bill 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  with  a  modi¬ 
fication  to  clarify  the  category  of  special 
assistance. 

The  Senate  version  required  an  annual 
review  by  the  President  of  military  as¬ 
sistance  to  Latin  America  and  provided 
that  internal  security  requirements 
should  not  normally  be  the  basis  for 
military  assistance  to  Latin  America. 
The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Sen¬ 
ate  language  as  recent  events  indicate 
the  need  for  a  restatement  of  policy  that 
military  assistance  to  Latin  America  be 
furnished  for  internal  security  require¬ 
ments  only  under  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  House  conferees  also  agreed  to  a 
compromise  on  a  Senate  change  making 
it  possible  for  the  Austrian  Government 
to  use  excess  countei-part  funds  which 
are  not  available  for  United  States  use 
in  compensating  former  Austrian  na- 
.  tionals  who  were  persecuted  under  the 
Nazi  regime  and  are  now  residing  out¬ 
side  Austria.  The  compromise  limits 
the  utilization  of  excess  counterpart  to 
the  equivalent  of  $4  million  and  further 
utilization  will  require  congressional 
approval. 

The  Senate  version  contained  no  pro¬ 
vision  similar  to  the  House  language 
prohibiting  assistance  to  Yugoslavia 
unless  certain  requirements  are  met. 
Section  143  of  the  present  law  is  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  to  the  House  provision. 
The  committee  of  conference  decided 
that  in  view  of  recent  developments  in 
Yugoslavia,  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
make  any  change  at  this  time. 

The  House  conferees  also  accepted 
language  creating  the  post  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
in  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretai*y 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  The 
House  conferees  also  agreed  to  a  Senate 
amendment  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  newly  appointed  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  a 
foreign  seiwice  officer  of  nearly  30  veal's’ 
experience,  to  retain  his  status  within 
the  foreign  service. 

The  House  conferees  also  agreed  to  a 
Senate  amendment  which  makes  possi¬ 
ble  the  continued  financing  of  the  In-, 
foi-mational  Media  Guaranty  program 
through  replenishment  of  its  capital 
fund.  Although  the  House  bill  did  not 
contain 'such  a  provision,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  subject  and  was  planning 
action  during  this  session. 


T^ie  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
abolishing  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Advisory  Board.  The  Senate  ver¬ 
sion,  which  was  accepted  by  the  House 
conferees,  left  the  Board  in  existence. 
The  Board  has  had  no  members  since 
last  September,  but  it  was  learned  that 
pi'imary  reasons  for  the  delay  in  its  re¬ 
activation  were  the  resignation  of  the 
ICA  Director  last  fall  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  Director,  as  well  as  the 
desire  to  await  action  of  the  Congress 
on  certain  proposals  which  would  in¬ 
fluence  substantially  the  functions  of 
the  Board.  The  statement  of  the  man¬ 
agers  emphasizes  the  advisability  of 
having  the  Advisory  Board  utilize  ad¬ 
visory  groups  representing  business, 
labor,  agriculture,  public  health,  science, 
and  education. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
contained  provisions  to  provide  for  and 
tighten  reporting  and  other  require¬ 
ments  which  apply  to  the  expenditure 
of  foreign  currencies  for  official  travel  by 
Members  of  Congress  and  employees  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  The  committee 
of  conference  adopted  a .  compromise 
version  which  requires  each  Member  or 
employee  of  any  congressional  commit¬ 
tee  to  report  to  the  chairman  of  his 
committee  an  itemized  listing  of  expend¬ 
itures  of  foreign  currency.  The  total 
itemized  expenditures  of  each  commit¬ 
tee  and  subcommittee  during  each  cal¬ 
endar  year  is  to  be  reported  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  published  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record.  This  provision  will  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
language  similar  to  the  House  provision 
that  for  the  calendar  year  1959  and 
thereafter  the  United  States  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  United  Nations  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  related  programs  may  be 
as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  amount  contributed  for 
that  purpose  in  any  year.  The  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  accepted  the  House 
language  with  clarifying  amendments. 

The  House  bill  authorized  $25  million 
for  the  United  States  1950  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East.  The  Senate  authorized  an 
identical  sum,  but  included  a  proviso 
that  $5  million  be  used  only  for  reha¬ 
bilitation  or  resettlement  of  such  refu¬ 
gees.  If  the  entire  $25  million  were 
appropriated,  the  $5  million  earmarked 
for  repatriation  or  resettlement  would 
be  20  percent.  Should  the  appropria¬ 
tion  be  less,  however,  the  $5  million 
would  constitute  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  available  money.  The  conferees 
substituted  a  figure  of  15  percent  of  the 
appropriated  amount  in  lieu  of  the  flat 
sum  of  $5  million  for  repatriation  or 
resettlement.  We  have  spelled  out  in 
the  statement  of  the  managers  that  the 
committee  of  conference  is  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  officials  of  the  governments  in 
the  Middle  East  and  ofiftcials  of  the 
United  States  Government  have  ex¬ 
hausted  their  ingenuity  or  fully  utilized 
their  opportunities  to  begin  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  this  ti'oublesome  problem. 
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The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
on  “protection  of  the  United  States  econ¬ 
omy.”  This  would  have  required  an  an¬ 
nual  review  of  operations  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  determine  whether  such  opera¬ 
tions  had  adversely  affected  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur¬ 
plus.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
a  section  which  would  have  prohibited 
offshore  procurement  of  commodities  ex¬ 
cept  that  up  to  50  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  might  be  used  for  procure¬ 
ment  overseas  if  the  President  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  procurement  did  not  re¬ 
sult  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  also  contained  a  provision  for  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
could  be  more  effectively  utilized  in  the 
foreign-policy  efforts  of  the  United 
States.  These  three  provisions  were 
modified  by  the  committee  of  conference 
by  substituting  a  new  provision  calling 
for  a  study,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  by  certain  Government  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  relation  of  the  program  to 
American  private  enterprise  and  the 
American  economy,  to  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  prevent  any  possible  adverse 
effects,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of 
substantial  labor  surplus,  and  to  further 
the  role  of  American  private  enterprise 
in  promoting  our  foreign  policy.  The 
committee  of  conference  was  of  the 
opinion  that  inasmuch  as  over  50  per¬ 
cent  of  ICA  financed  procurement  al¬ 
ready  takes  place  in  the  United  States 
that  provision  would  not  be  necessary, 
and  it  was  not  retained  in  the  final 
version. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  H.  R.  12181 
contained  a  provision  prohibiting  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  United  States  of  military 
arms  or  ammunition  fuimished  to  for¬ 
eign  governments  by  the  United  States 
under  any  foi’eign-assistance  programs 
of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  ver¬ 
sion  did  not  include  ammiuiition.  Com¬ 
promise  language  was  adopted  which  in¬ 
cludes  ammunition.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  spells  out  that  the  prohibition  is  not 
to  apply  to  military  firearms  or  ammuni¬ 
tion  imported  for  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  its  allies,  and  shall 
not  apply  to  firearms  that  have  been  so 
substantially  altered  as  to  become  in  ef¬ 
fect  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted 
House  language  concerning  malaria 
eradication  with  a  modification  to  clarify 
that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  may 
furnish  assistance  designed  to  augment 
the  efforts  of  other  peoples  to  eradicate 
malaria. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  two  provi¬ 
sions  accepted  by  the  House  conferees 
relating  to  the  detail  of  United  States 
persoirnel  to  foreign  governments. 
These  related  principally  to  cost-sharing 
arrangements  and  a  prohibition  that 
such  persons  must  not  receive  compen¬ 
sation  from  any  foreign  government. 

The  Senate  receded  with  respect  to  its 
amendment  which  related  to  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  equipment  under  the  military  as¬ 
sistance  program,  but  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  agreed  that  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  should  request  a  re¬ 


port  from  the  executive  branch  prior  to 
January  1,  1959,  concerning  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  section  545  (h)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  Senate  accepted,  in  modified 
form,  the  House  provision  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  apportioned  share  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion.  At  present, -the  United  States  is 
in  arrears  because  of  an  authorization 
ceiling  in  existing  law.  The  accepted 
House  version  will  authorize  an  annual 
contribution  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent 
of  the  organization’s  expenses. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
authorizing  the  use  of  counterpart  cur¬ 
rencies  to  collect,  collate,  translate,  ab¬ 
stract  and  disseminate  scientific  and 
technological  information.  The  Senate 
bill  also  contained  a  proviso  that  it  will 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  and  strengthen  mutual  efforts 
among  nations  for  research  against 
diseases  such  as  heart  disease  and  can¬ 
cer,  and  inviting  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  initiate  studies  for  the 
strengthening  of  research  and  related 
programs  against  such  diseases.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  to  these  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  Senate  version  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  expressing  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  seek  to 
strengthen  cooperation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  encouraging  joint  pro¬ 
grams  of  technical  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment.  The  House  conferees  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Senate  language  because  it  is 
indicative  of  continued  congressional  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  Executive  to  explore 
every  means  available  in  carrying  out 
such  objectives. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  carefully 
drafted  provision  relating  to  completion 
of  plans  and  cost  estimates  which  was 
designed  to  tighten  the  administrative 
procedures  of  the  International  Cooper¬ 
ation  Administration.  The  committee 
of  conference  axicepted  the  House  pro¬ 
vision  with  two  modifications.  The 
first  limits  the  application  of  the  section 
to  obligations  in  excess  of  $100,000,  and 
the  second  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  funds  obligated  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  established  by  this  section  could 
be  used  only  for  their  original  purpose 
and,  if  not  used,  would  revert  to  the 
Treasury.  In  accepting  these  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  were  impressed  by  the  claim  that 
application  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  small  transactions  might  seri¬ 
ously  impede  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  They  were  also  impressed  with 
the  contention  that  the  language  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  bill  would  prevent 
the  deobligation  and  reuse  of  funds 
where  unforeseen  changes  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  or  international  situation  might  not 
make  desirable  the  abandonment  of  a 
project  for  which  funds  had  been  obli¬ 
gated.  The  acceptance  of  these  modi¬ 
fications  still  leaves  the  provision  a 
strong  means  of  correcting  certain  ad¬ 
ministrative  defects  which  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  which  are  still  the  subject  of 
review  by  the  committee. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
on  computation  of  levels  of  aid  which 


required  the  President  to  submit  a  re¬ 
port  to  the  Congress  before  January  10 
each  year  detailing  defense  support  and 
special  assistance  to  be  furnished  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  This  provision 
also  required  that  such  report  contain  a 
clear  and  detailed  explanation  of  the 
method  used  in  reaching  the  proposed 
levels  of  aid  for  each  country  and  a  list¬ 
ing  of  all  significant  factors  considered 
in  determining  each  level  of  aid,  the 
reason  for  the  inclusion  of  each  factor, 
and  the  monetary  value  assigned  to 
each,  together  with  an  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  factors  are 
reconciled  to  yield  a  specific  dollar  fig¬ 
ure  which  constitutes  each  level  of  aid. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
provision  on  this  subject. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  provision  before  its  adoption  by  the 
House.  Although  the  committee  ac¬ 
cepted  this  language  as  a  floor  amend¬ 
ment  because  of  its  sympathy  and 
agreement  with  its  objectives,  further 
study  in  the  committee  of  conference 
indicated  improvements  were  reflected 
in  the  compromise  lan^age  accepted  by 
the  conferees.  The  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  was  impressed  by  the  contention 
that  requiring  submission  of  part  of  the 
mutual-security  program  before  Jan¬ 
uary  10  of  each  year  would  conflict  with 
the  regular  budget  process.  Further 
study  also  indicated  that  the  House  lan¬ 
guage,  as  originally  drafted,  would  in¬ 
volve  to  an  impracticable  extent  an 
exact  measure  in  dollars  for  each  of  the 
complex  factors  involved  in  assessing 
security  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  The  compromise 
version  retains  the  spirit  of  the  House 
amendment  and  the  conferees  expect  it 
will  prove  a  significant  factor  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  executive  presentation  next 
year  of  the  justification  for  renewal  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  if  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  funds  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization  remained  as  it 
was  when  the  bill  passed  the  House? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  money  is  still  in 
the  bill?  That  authorization  is  still  in 
the  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  money  is  still  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Is  there  a  dollar  limita¬ 
tion  on  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No;  there  is  a  per¬ 
centage  figure  of  25  percent. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  about  how  much  that  is  likely  to 
amount  to  each  year? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  For  1959,  it  will  be 

$2,100,000. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
heretofore  that  authorizatTon  had  not 
been  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No;  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  had  not  been  in  the  bill.  There  has 
been  a  limitation  of  $1,750,000. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  This  will  represent  a 
greater  dollar  expenditure  than  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  made  for  that  purpose? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  The  other  body  put  a 
limitation  of  $2  million  in  the  bill.  The 
House  had  the  percentage  figure  in  the 
bill.  The  conferees  adopted  the  House 
language  because  there  would  be  a 
shortage  in  the  budget  for  1959  of  $100,- 
000  under  the  limitation  of  $2  million  in 
the  Senate  version. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  for  the  calendar 
year  1959. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  language  on  page  23 
of  the  report  regarding  the  munitions 
control  section,  205  (k) ,  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  conferees  gave  con¬ 
sideration  to  placing  a  cutoff  date  in 
the  bill  which,  I  believe,  was  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Department  of  State,  this 
cutoff  date  to  be  May  14,  1947,  the  date 
that  the  Greek-Turkish  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  started;  is  that  correct  and  will 
the  gentleman  explain  it? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Department  of 
State  requested  the  date.  May  22,  1947, 
which  was  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act  providing  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  We  gave  consideration  to  it  but 
determined  that  it  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  order  because  the  date  was  not 
included  in  either  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  But  that 
date  was  requested  by  the  Department 
of  State? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  date  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  that  is,  the  effective  date 
of  the  Greek-Turkish  assistance  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  But,  you 
did  give  consideration  to  that  date  of 
•May  14,  1947,  and  had  it  not  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  point  of  order  that  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  the  date  placed  therein, 
and  the  committee  so  felt? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect,  although  the  date  suggested  was 
May  22,  1947.  • 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  As  I  understand  it 
then,  there  is  not  a  cutoff  date  in  the 
conference  report;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No.  Therefore,  it  in¬ 
cludes  lend-lease. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
if  in  conference  you  separated  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  from  the  defense  support 
or  whether  you  continued  it  as  one  item? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No;  we  separated  it 
under  the  House  version. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman,  and  I  want  to  com¬ 
mend  the  House  for  its  wisdom  in  recog¬ 
nizing  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
defense  support  and  military  aid. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Will 
there  be  an  opportunity  to  get  a  vote 


on  a  military  contract  as  distinguished 
from  a  nonmilitary,  or  will  you  have  to 
take  both  together? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  '  You  will  have  to  take 
both,  but  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  by  next  year  the  committee  will 
have  a  study  made  on  this  subject  of 
separating  the  military  frt)m  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  of  the  program, 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  want  to 
tell  the  gentleman  that  in  my  judgment 
he  is  moving  in  the  correct  direction 
and  I  hope  a  separate  vote  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  military  aid  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  vote. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  The  House 
passed  an  amendment,  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  sponsoring,  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  counterpart  funds,  which 
would  require  the  House  to  report  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  report  regular 
standing  committee  funds.  I  understand 
the  Senate  adopted  a  similar  amendment 
which  went  a  little  further  and  required 
the  publication  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  itemized  expenditures  in 
these  funds.  What  was  the  effect  of  the 
compromise  reached  by  the  conferees? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  felt  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  other  body 
was  much  simpler.  It  required  that  an 
itemized  statement  be  filed  by  each 
member  or  employee  of  any  committee, 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  in  turn 
was  required  to  file  a  consolidated  state¬ 
ment  of  all  expenditures  of  any  overseas 
mission,  and  this  has  to  be  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  The  bulk 
statement  is  the  total  overall  expendi¬ 
ture  report  by  the  parent  committee  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Administra¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  So  there  would 
be  no  opportunity  to  go  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration  and  learn 
anything  as  far  as  the  individual  ex¬ 
penditures  are  concerned? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  You  have  to  learn  that 
from  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Could  the 
chairman  tell  whether  it  is  possible  to 
get  that  information  from  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  would  be  up  to 
the  chairman  of  each  committee.  He 
will  have  discretion  as  to  whether  he 
will  furnish  the  information.  There  is 
no  restriction  prohibiting  him  from  re¬ 
vealing  the  information. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  On  this  matter  of  re¬ 
porting  the  counterpart  funds,  the  con¬ 
ferees  felt  there  should  be  no  require¬ 
ment  for  publication  of  the  report  of 
counterpart  funds  by  individual  mem¬ 
bers  unless  there  was  a  similjir  require¬ 
ment  put  on  the  report  of  the  dollar 
funds  spent  by  the  members.  They  also 
felt  that  until  all  members  of  all  com¬ 
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mittees  of  Congress  had  exactly  the  same 
rules  applied  to  them  they  should  go  no 
further  than  to  require  the  publication 
of  the  use  of  counterpart  funds,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  conference  agreement  as 
the  conferees  were  limited  to  dealing  with 
counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  In  reply  to 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VoRYs],  I  agree  we  should 
have  a  disclosure  of  the  expenditure  of 
all  these  funds,  not  only  of  counterpart 
funds  but  also  committee  funds.  As  I 
understand  it,  there  are  only  two  com¬ 
mittees;  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  has  a  method  of  using  department 
funds  for  their  investigations;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  Ai-med  Forces  Committee, 
which  uses  a  similar  method.  We 
should  approach  that  as  we  come  to  it, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  both  bodies, 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  have  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  in  regard  to  this 
matter  that  they  want  these  funds  made 
available  to  see  what  the  expenditures 
have  been.  My  hope  is  that  we  have 
not  circumvented  the  intent  of  the  two 
bodies,  so  that  no  one  can  have  access 
to  the  funds.  I  hope  the  chairman  will 
use  his  best  efforts  to  see  that  the  re¬ 
ports  are  made  available. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
see  that  consolidated  reports  of  item¬ 
ized  expenditures  are  made  available. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  language  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  conferees  with  reference 
to  our  xontribution  to  the  ILO  states 
that  the  United  States  will  contribute  25 
percent  of  whatever  budget  the  ILO  calls 
for? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  There  would  be  no 
dollar  limitation? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  just  an 
authorization  and  as  such  is  a  limitation 
in  itself;  the  money  would  have  to  be 
appropriated. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  But  under  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  language  we  agree 
to  pay  25  percent  of  whatever  budget 
the  ILO  sets  up. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  do  not  agree  to 
anything;  we  merely  are  limited  to  25 
percent  of  the  ILO  budget. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  We  would  have  to 
make  that  contribution  despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  but  1  of  the  79  members  of 
that  organization.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  has  control  over 
the  amount  appropriated. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  understand  that, 
but  under  the  language  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  we  would  be  giving  a  blank  check  to 
the  extent  of  25  percent  of  whatever 
budget  the  ILO,  this  international  or¬ 
ganization,  would  provide.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Why  is  that  incor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  VORYS.  This  is  an  authorization 
to  contribute  up  to  25  percent.  The  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  will  determine 
each  year  the  amount  to  be  appro¬ 
priated,  and  the  Congress  will  vote  on 
that;  so  Congress  is  giving  no  one  a 
blank  check.  Congress  is  going  to  vote 
on  every  dime  provided. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  understand  that, 
but  if  the  Congress  makes  an  authoriza¬ 
tion,  then  are  we  not  necessarily  bound 
to  approve  at  least  25  percent  of  what¬ 
ever  budget  is  fixed  by  the  organization? 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  are  provisions  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  setting  forth 
that  authorizations  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  commitments  in  any  case. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Let  me  ask,  then, 
without  reference  to  appropriations,  am 
I  not  correct  in  stating  that  under  the 
language  proposed  in  this  conference 
report  we  a4‘e  authorizing  payment  of 
up  to  25  percent  of  whatever  budget  is 
fixed  by  this  international-  labor  organi¬ 
zation? 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  I  said  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  before,  that  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  if  he  can 
cite  any  instance  where  we  have  made 
'this  sort  of  deal,  that  we  would  provide 
25  percent  of  the  funds,  or  any  given 
percentage  that  we  got  by  with  anything 
less? 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  where  we  have  been  in 
arrears,  where  we  have  not  appropriated 
the  full  amount  that  was  set.  was 

the  case  I  think  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  assessment  in  the  year  when  I  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Assembly.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  difference  betwen 
the  fiscal  years  of  the  U.  N.  and  our 
own,  arrearages  have  happened  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times.  I  am  unable  to  specify  the 
exact  amounts. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Originally  section  502 
of  the  bill  contained  a  provision  for  the 
use  of  counterpart  funds  for  a  number  of 
reasons  without  the  necessity  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation.  Can  the  gentleman  inform 
me  whether  the  conferees  have  changed 
that  provision  as  the  bill  came  back  from 
conference? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  we  have. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  rather  curious  in  the 
light  of  the  colloquy  which  just  pro¬ 
ceeded  this.  In  that  instance  the  con¬ 
ferees  saw  fit  to  include  language  speci¬ 
fically  calling  for  an  appropriation. 
However,  with  the  International  Labor 
Organization  apparently  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  approach  was  used.  I  wish  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  would  clarify  that  for 
me. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  In  both  instances  there 
Is  only  an  authorization,  but  in  each  in¬ 
stance  there  must  be  an  appropriation 
Tsefore  any  money  as  available. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  That  is  rather  anoma¬ 
lous,  for  in  one  instance  the  conferees 
spelled  it  out  in  the  language;  in  the 
other  they  did  not. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  In  the  case  of  Public 
Law  480  funds,  there  is  no  percentage 
or  other  overall  limitation  on  the  author¬ 
ization  contained  in  the  new  paragraph. 
Whatever  Public  Law  480  foreign  funds 
accumulate  may  be  spent  for  the  purpose 
provided  in  section  502  if  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  in  this  bill  brings  it  to 
the  Congress  in  the  form  of  an  appro¬ 
priation  and  Congress  passes  the  bill. 
In  the  case  of  the  ILO  contribution,  there 
is  a  percentage  limitation  on  the  amount 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
bring  in,  but  in  that  case  also  there  will 
have  to  be  an  item  in  an  appropriation 
bill  passed  by  the  Congress  before  any 
money  is  paid. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  mind  explaining  why  the  conferees 
have  agreed  to  continue  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Advisory  Board 
which  has  been  inactive  for  at  least  the 
past  10  months? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  A^s  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  this  provision  was  stricken  from 
the  House  bill.  The  executive  branch 
made  a  strong  plea  in  the  other  body  to 
retain  this  provision  claiming  that  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  functioning  was 
because  the  IDA  director  was  changed 
last  fall  and  a  new  Administrator  was 
appointed.  Changes  were  also  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  International  Development 
Fund  organization.  They  feel  that  this 
body  is  needed  to  offer  advice  and 
counsel. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Did  the  executive 
branch  give  any  indication  of  what  this 
Board  was  going  to  do  if  it  were  rein¬ 
stated  other  than  what  is  reported  in  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  of  course,  the 
Senate  insisted  on  this  provision.  The 
House  conferees  stayed  with  the  House 
version.  The  Senate  conferees  insisted 
that  the  original  language  be  restored. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will 
follow  the  activities  of  the  Board  and 
sees  that  it  will  function  and  produce  if 
they  are  to  be  reinstated  so  we  will  not 
continue  to  throw  money  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  can  assure  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 


(Mr.  GROGS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  pursue  the  subject  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lipscomb]  with  respect  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Advisory  Board.  Is 
this  the  Board  that  was  headed  by  Eric 
Johnston? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  one  Schmeisser,  two 
of  the  chief  hucksters  for  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  the  Trade  Agreements  Act? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  he  was  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  idea,  since  the  other  body  put  this 
back  in  the  bill,  as  to  who  is  going  to  be 
the  administrator?  Is  Eric  Johnston  go¬ 
ing  back  as  chairman  of  this  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  and  Advisory  Board, 
and  is  this  individual  Schmeisser  going 
back  to  continue  the  propaganda  job 
they  have  been  doing  on  the  American 
people? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  That  depends  on  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
cannot  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  to  be  reestablished? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  to  be  reestab¬ 
lished  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Despite  the  fact  that 
since  last  September  they  have  not 
turned  a  wheel? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  thousands  of 
dollars  to  the  International  Development 
Advisory  Board,  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  the  House  who  can  point  to  any 
achievement  on  the  part  of  this  outfit 
through  the  years. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question.  I  notice  the  other  body  up¬ 
graded  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  in  the 
State  Department  to  an  Under  Secre¬ 
tary;  is  that  correct?  Just  what  hap¬ 
pened  there? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  abolished  a  sec¬ 
retaryship  for  economic  affairs  and  up¬ 
graded  him  to  an  Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  seems  that  the  ICA 
Director  outranked  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman 
says  “outranked”  him,  you  mean  he  out¬ 
ranked  him  in  pay? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes;  in  salary,  slightly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  this  bill  upgrades  a 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  Jonses;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses.  I  think  the  new  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs  is  pretty 
well  able  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses 
himself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  he  certainly  is  when,  with 
the  greatest  of  ease,  he  can  come  in  and 
get  this  kind  of  a  promotion  solely  on  the 
grounds  that  he  needs  a  little  more  rank 
and  pay. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  my¬ 
self  in  a  role  that  I  do  not  relish.  It  is 
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not  easy  to  come  Into  the  well  and  take 
issue  with  a  conference  report  brought 
in  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan,  and  my  other 
able  colleagues  who  are  members  of  the 
conference  committee.  I  am  especially 
grateful  to  Dr.  Morgan  for  giving  me  this 
time.  I  told  him  of  my  disappointment 
with  the  results  of  the  conference  and  my 
feeling’  that  the  report  should  be  re¬ 
committed.  By  yielding  me  this  time  he 
has  demonstrated  again  his  fairness  and 
his  recognition  that  good  legislation  is 
the  result  of  weighing  different  points  of 
view,  openly  expressed  and  discussed  ob¬ 
jectively. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  difficulty 
of  my  position.  This  will  be  my  only 
chance  to  speak,  and  I  shall  have  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  point  out  defects  in  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  my  colleagues  who  oppose  my 
position. 

House  conferees  are  expected  to  seek 
agreement  as  nearly  as  possible  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  House  bill.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  they  did  press  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  my  amendment,  but  I  feel  so 
strongly  about  the  changes  recommend¬ 
ed  in  the  conference  report,  and  about 
the  need  for  information  by  Congress, 
that  I  think  the  report  should  be  sent 
back  to  conference.  I  recognize  the 
competence  and  ability  of  Chairman 
Morgan  and  the  4  other  members  of 
his  conference  team,  but  they  were  at  a 
disadvantage  by  the  sheer  weight  of  the 
9  Senators  on  the  other  side,  against  the 
5  House  members.  I  hope  that  in  any 
subsequent  conference  the  House  con-i 
ferees  may  be  more  nearly  equal  in 
number  to  the  number  representing  the 
Senate. 

In  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
was  an  amendment  I  offered  to  require 
ICA  to  provide  information  supporting 
its  requests  for  funds  for  defense  sup¬ 
port  and  special  assistance.  The  purpose 
of  my  amendment  was  to  provide  the 
Congress  with  information  as  to  how  the 
amount  requested  was  arrived  at — the 
reasons  for  this  amount  instead  of  some 
other.  The  amendment  was  emasculated 
in  confei-ence.  As  passed  by  the  House  it 
would  require  ICA  to  explain  the  basis 
upon  which  they  had  determiined  the  dol¬ 
lar  amounts  for  defense  support  and 
special  assistance  in  individual  coimtry 
programs. 

My  amendment  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  whei>  the  bill  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  hei-e.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Morgan,  said: 

The  committee  has  examined  the  gentle¬ 
man's  amendment  very  thoroughly.  I  think 
It  Is  a  good  amendment  and  the  committee 
will  accept  It. 

And  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
Dr.  Judd,  spoke  highly  of  it,  adding  that, 
even  if  the  reports  required  by  the 
amendment  should  necessitate  additional 
employees  in  ICA,  the  proposal  was 
meritorious. 

But  the  conferees  knocked  that  lan¬ 
guage  out  and  accepted  some  meaning¬ 
less  words  submitted  by  the  executive 
branch. 

Why  was  my  proposal  opposed  by  the 
executive  branch?  Well,  did  anyone 
here  ever  see  people  at  the  other  end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  willing  to  give  back 


to  the  Congress  any  of  the  latitude  we 
have  sometimes  delegated  to  them?  And 
what  was  the  executive  branch’s  posi¬ 
tion?  They  had  two  principal  objec¬ 
tions.  First,  the  date  was  too  early — 
January  10  of  each  year.  It  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  budget  process.  Now,  ac¬ 
tually  the  date  is  not  important  and  the 
House  conferees  knew  this.  They  could 
have  changed  it  to  coincide  with  the 
budget  submission  without  impairing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  amendment. 

Now,  the  second  objection  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  is  very  revealing.  Let  me 
read  it  to  you: 

The  amendment  requires  that  the  presen¬ 
tation  give  the  method  and  factors  Involved 
In  determining  a  level  of  aid  and  that  such 
factors  be  reconciled  to  yield  a  specific  dollar 
figure  constituting  a  level  of  aid.  This  re¬ 
quirement  is  based  upon  the  untenable 
proposition  that  an  exact  measure  in  dollars 
can  be  given  to  the  value  of  each  of  the 
complex  factors  involved  in  assessing  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world. 

Now  this  misses  the  point  entirely  and 
ICA  ought  to  know  it.  I  have  never  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  tiw  to  determine  if  the 
value  of  West  Berlin  to  the  free  world  is 
$1  or  $5  billion,  or  put  a  price  tag  on  our 
friendship  with  Afghanistan  or  any  other 
country,  and  ICA  knows  this.  We  have 
been  over  this  time  and  time  again  when 
ICA  officials  have  appeared  as  witnesses 
before  my  subcommittee.  What  I-have 
sought  to  determine,  unsuccessfully  in 
the  past,  is  how  ICA  computes  the  value 
that  these  countries  derive  from  our  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  program  contributes  to  their 
military  effectiveness.  ICA  tells  us  that 
the  level  of  defense  support  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  country  is  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  that  country  to  support  an 
agreed  level  of  forces.  But  ICA  sidesteps 
whenever  we  try  to  find  out  what  it  costs 
to  support  a^iven  level  of  forces  for  a 
fiscal  year.  So  we  never  know  whether 
there  is  any  reasonable  relationship  be¬ 
tween  that  cost  and  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  defense  support  in  the  country 
for  the  same  period.  They  talk  about 
balances  of  payments,  deficits,  and  the 
necessity  for  further  budgetary  support, 
but  these  figures,  either  separately  or  in 
combination,  do  not  give  the  information 
we  need.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let 
me  pefer  to  a  road  project  in  Cambodia 
which  is  covered  in  a  i-eport  released 
Wednesday.  That  road  is  costing  the 
American  taxpayer  over  $30  million. 
What  is  that  road  worth  to  Cambodia? 
What  is  it  worth  to  us  in  terms  of  added 
mutual  security?  How  much  does  that 
contribute  to  Cambodian  economy  this 
year  or  in  the  next  5  years?  It  was  built 
with  defense  support  funds,  but  actually 
we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  tangible 
evidence  that  the  money  spent  on  this 
road  served  its  alleged  purpose  to  sup¬ 
port  the  agreed  upon  level  of  forces. 

Actually  the  objection  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  I  quoted  a  moment  ago  is  an 
admission  that  the  figures  in  the  budget 
request  come  out  of  thin  air — ^just  some¬ 
body’s  notion.  We  ought  not  to  let  this 
kind  of  haphazard  budgeting  continue. 
It  is  an  underlying  factor  in  defective 
administration  that  is  causing  the  loss 
of  United  States  prestige  and  leadership 


abroad.  If  X  million  dollars  is  re¬ 
quested  for  a  country,  no  one  knows  any 
valid  basis  for  that  figure.  Sometimes 
our  representatives  abroad  are  hard 
pressed  to  find  reasonable  activities  on 
which  available  funds  may  be  spent. 
This  leads  to  all  sorts  of  abuses,  to 
wastefulness,  which  must  make  us  look 
silly  to  our  foreign  friends. 

I  feel  very  keenly  about  this  matter. 
We  must  get  a  better  accounting  from 
ICA — we  must  get  better  planning — we 
must  get  better  returns  for  foreign-aid 
dollars.  The  admendment  I  offered  to 
the  foreign-aid  bill  would  make  great 
progress  in  these  areas,  by  requiring  ICA 
to  explain  to  the  Congress  how  the  par¬ 
ticular  dollar  amounts  for  individual 
countries  are  arrived  at,  and  the  real 
factors  which  go  to  make  up  the  level  of 
aid  in  individual  country  programs. 
The  requirement  of  my  amendment 
when  coupled  with  the  modified  section 
517,  which  the  committee  wisely  in¬ 
cluded,  will  greatly  improve  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  foreign-aid  program  and 
will  make  possible  the  correction  of 
many  existing  deficiencies. 

Do  not  let  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  tell  you  they  have  inserted  satis¬ 
factory  substitute  language.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  language  they  accepted 
was  sent  down  by  the  executive  branch. 
It  says  absolutely  nothing.  If  you  ana¬ 
lyze  it  you  will  see  it  would  require  only 
that  information  which  ICA  contends 
is  now  being  given  to  the  Congress. 
That  is  totally  inadequate.  I  hope  that 
this  report  will  be  recommitted  so  that 
it  may  come  back  with  provisions  assur¬ 
ing  that  we  in  Congress  will  get  infor¬ 
mation  we  need  and  ought  to  have  in 
order  to  cari-y  out  our  individual  and 
collective  responsibilities. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  REU.SS]. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  (ionfer- 
ence  committee  labored  conscientiously, 
and  by  and  large  it  is  a  good  report,  but 
in  two  particulars  I  believe  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  is  capable  of  improvement. 
I  subscribe  entirely  to  what  my  col¬ 
league,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy],  has  just 
said.  I  believe  his  amendment  to  re¬ 
quire  a  complete  justification  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  a  constructive  amendment,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  would  reconsider  its  position  on 
that  and  try  to  improve  it  in  their  report. 

In  the  last  year  I  have  had  occasion 
to  participate  in  the  dissection  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  aid  projects,  and  I  have 
been  deeply  disturbed  by  the  lack  of 
justification.  The  Hardy  amendment 
would  help  to  remedy  that  defect. 

Secondly,  the  conference  report  seems 
to  me  unfortunate  in  that  it  cuts  out  the 
provision  inserted  by  the  Senate  requir¬ 
ing  itemized  accounting  and  publication 
of  expenditures  in  foreign  currency  of 
members  and  employees  of  committees 
of  Congress.  These  counterpart  funds 
come  into  being  as  the  result  of  the  dol¬ 
lar  contributions  of  American  taxpayers. 
I  am  sure  that  no  member  would  misuse 
these  funds.  But  the  requirement  of  full 
disclosure  certainly  is  the  best  insurance 
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that  that  cannot  happen.  It  is  also  the 
best  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  to  critics  of 
Congress  who  charge  that  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  hide. 

We  in  Congress  are  concerned,  and  we 
ought  to  be,  with  secrecy  in  Government. 
This  House  recently  passed  a  bill  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Moss]  which  jacked  up  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch,  and  required  them  to  be  a 
little  freer  with  their  information.  We 
are  now  considering  a  bill  to  require  full 
publicity  for  union  health  and  welfare 
funds.  While  we  are  removing  the  mote 
in  other  people’s  eyes,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  beam  in  our  own. 

I  hope  the  committee  of  conference 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  restore 
the  Hardy  amendment,  and  also  the  ex¬ 
act  text  of  the  Senate  provision  with 
respect  to  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr. 
FeighanI. 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  a  minute  or  two  to  direct  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  with  reference  to  page 
20  of  the  report  relating  to  ^assistance 
to  Yugoslavia,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
nebulous  in  its  language. 

As  the  gentleman  recalls  my  amend¬ 
ment.  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  House,  provided  that  before  any 
assistance  could  be  given  to  Yugoslavia, 
within  a  period  of  90  days,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  make  public  a  find¬ 
ing  on  the  three  requirements  and  report 
to  the  Congresb  in  order  that  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  who  disagreed  with  him 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  disassociate 
himself  from  the  findings  that  might 
be  expressed  by  the  President.  ■ 

My  question  is  whether  or  not  it  is  con¬ 
templated  to  be  the  intent  in  the  present 
conference  report  that  the  President 
shall  within  90  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  act  be  required  to  make  a  public 
determination  so  that  we  will  know  his 
findings  with  reference  to  the  three  re¬ 
quirements  set  forth  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Section  143  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  requires  the  President  to  assure 
himself  continually  and  to  keep  the  Con¬ 
gress  informed  of  the  assistance  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  It  does  not  say  anything  about 
90  days,  it  says  the  President  must  as¬ 
sure  himself  continually  of  the  three  re¬ 
quirements  set  forth  in  the  lav>^. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  requirement  in 
the  present  act  is  that  the  President  shall 
tell  the  Congress  after  the  fact  that  he 
has  distributed  this  assistance.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  that,  under  the  House  bill,  be¬ 
fore  he  could  give  assistance  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  he  would  have  to  make  his  de¬ 
termination  publicly.  Now  he  does  not 
have  to  inform  the  Congress  before  the 
fact.  He  must  report  only  after  he  has 
given  American  taxpayers  moneys  to  the 
Communist  dictator  Tito. 

Incidentally  I  wonder  why  that  word¬ 
ing  is  in  there  that  the  President  shall 
assure  himself  continually,  because  we 
certainly  do  not  want  to  infer  that  he 
acts  without  careful  judgment  on  other 
occasions. 


On  the  same  page  20,  toward  the  end 
of  that  paragraph  on  assistance  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  it  is  stated: 

The  committee  of  conference  decided  that, 
in  view  of  recent  developments  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  it  was  undesirable  to  make  any 
change  in  this  section  at  this  time. 

■  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  a  release  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  Wednesday  morning  from  the 
Yugoslav  Information  Center  which  (car¬ 
ries  a  speech  by  President  Tito  at  Labin, 
Istria,  on  June  15,  less  than  2  weeks 
ago,  in  which  Tito  said: 

You  know  that  I  never  attacked  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  they  nevertheless  say  I 
did,  using  this  as  a  pretext  for  crudest  abuse 
and  slander. 

It  seems  to  me  we  should  judge  events 
in  foreign  affairs  by  deeds  rather  than 
by  words  alone. 

Now  pro-Titoists  who  want  us  to,  give 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia  claim  that  Tito 
is  getting  away  from  Soviet  Russia  and 
joining  the  free  world.  Thus  the  pro- 
Tito  Americans  are  making  these  false 
claims  that  Tito  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  which  Tito  him¬ 
self  says  is  a  false  assumption.  This  is 
just  another  maneuver  by  the  pro-Tito¬ 
ists  to  make  additional  raids  on  the 
pocketbook  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  day  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  called  upon  Congress  to 
support  what  was  then  called  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  for  Europe  I  have  been  a 
stanch  defender  of  a  program  to 
strengthen  friendly  and  free  nations 
against  the  constant  threat  of  Russia 
subversion  and  armed  aggression.  I  was 
brought  to  this  position  by  a  long  and 
careful  study  of  the  international  situa¬ 
tion.  including  thorough  on-the-spot  in¬ 
vestigations  of  critical  areas  of  the  world. 
Before  the  end  of  hostilities  in  World 
War  II,  I  concluded  that  the  Russians 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  war 
devastated  nations  in  an  effort  to  im¬ 
pose  their  colonial  rule  over  vast  areas 
of  the  world.  The  black  record  of  Krem¬ 
lin  intrigue  and  aggression  since  the  end 
of  the  war  have  convinced  me  that  my 
original  analysis,  though  unpopular  with 
some,  was  coldly  realistic. 

Recently  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram,  successor  in  name  to  the  original 
Marshall  plan,  has  fallen  under  wide¬ 
spread  public  attack.  The  American 
people  have  lost  and  are  continuing  to 
lose  confidence  in  this  program  as  an 
instrument  to  advance  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  free 
world.  The  American  people  have  be¬ 
come  confused  as  to  the  purposes  of  this 
program. 

As  I  stated,  the  original  purpose  of  this 
program  was  to  assist  friendly  and  free 
nations  to  remain  free  and  independent 
in  the  face  of  growing  Russian  subver¬ 
sion  and  aggression.  Today  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  has  degenerated  into 
an  instrument  for  keeping  Communist 
tyrants  in  power  and  thereby  eventually 
advancing  the  Russian  objective  of 
v/orld  conquest.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  tremendous  amount  of  economic  and 
military  assistance  given  to  the  dictator 
Tito  under  the  program.  It  may  shock 
the  American  people  to  know  that  nearly 
two  billion  dollars  of  their  money  has 
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been  handed  over  to  the  Communist  dic¬ 
tator  Tito  who  nevertheless  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  oppress  and  exploit  our  good 
friends  and  proven  allies,  the  people  of 
Croatia,  Slovenia,  Sei’bia  and  Monte¬ 
negro. 

This  year  opponents  of  a  realistic  and 
winning  Mutual  Security  Program  advo¬ 
cated  that  additional  hundreds  cff  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  money  be  made  available  to  maintain 
the  Russian  imposed  Communist  dicta¬ 
torships  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Romania,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Russian  empire.  This  fm'ther  attempt 
to  defraud  the  American  taxpayers  was, 
fortunately,  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  require  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  before  using  any  more  of 
the  American  taxpayers  money  to  help 
the  Commmiist  dictator  Tito,  to  make  a 
public  finding — 1.  that  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  Yugoslavian  policies  on 
the  basis  of  which  assistance  under  this 
act  has  been  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  in 
the  past,  and  that  Yugoslavia  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  control  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
2.  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in 
any  policy  or  program  for  the  Com¬ 
munist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  3.  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  under  this  act.  I  was  encouraged 
by  the  unanimous  approval  of  my 
amendment  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  I  felt  that  at  long  last  we  were 
returning  to  the  wise  policies  advocated 
by  President  Truman  which  formed  the 
basis  for  acceptance  of  the  original 
Marshall  plan  by  Congress. 

When  the  House  bill  was  considered  by 
the  Senate  my  amendment,  which  was 
unanimously  approved  by  the  House,  was 
knocked  out  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee.  In  its  stead  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  proposed  that  President 
Eisenhower  be  given  unlimited  authority 
to  use  the  American  taxpayers’  money  to 
entrench  and  strengthen  any  Commu¬ 
nist  regime  behind  the  Russian  Iron 
Curtain,  provided  they  carried  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  so-called  national  communism, 
with  the  exception  of  Red  China,  North 
Korea,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  No  checks 
or  balances  by  Congress  were  required. 
Moreover,  the  President  was  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  making  .  a  public 
finding  before  extending  assistance  to 
such  Communist  regimes,  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  called  for  by 
unanimous  approval  of  my  amendment. 

When  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  the  provision  giving  un¬ 
limited  authority  to  the  President  to  use 
the  American  taxpayers’  dollars  to  en¬ 
trench  and  strengthen  Communist  re¬ 
gimes  was  defeated.  The  vote  was  close. 
Thus,  the  American  peeple  owe  an  un¬ 
dying  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  men  of 
wisdom  and  courage  in  the  Senate  who 
voted  down  this  self-defeating  provision. 
These  profiles  of  courage  will  long  re¬ 
main  as  bright  stars  and  shall  endure 
the  measiu’ed  test  of  time  in  the  pages 
of  history.  However,  a  penalty  was  ex¬ 
tracted  for  this  victory.  This  severe 
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penalty  was  extracted  In  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee.  At  that 
point  the  provision  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  requiring  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  make  a  public  finding  before 
any  additional  aid  could  be  extended  to 
the  ruthless  Communist  dictator  Tito 
was  stricken  from  the  conference  report 
which  is  now  before  us.  This  is  a  hard 
blow  against  the  cause  of  individual  lib¬ 
erty  and  human  freedom  because  it 
establishes  a  beachhead  upon  the  pock- 
etbook  of  the  taxpayer  of  the  United 
States  for  those  who  advocate  support 
for  Communist  tyrants  and  agents  of  the 
Russian  imperialists.  This  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  confronts  Members  of  the 
House  as  we  consider  the  merits  of  the 
confei'ence  report  now  before  us. 

This  situation  presents  a  serious  di¬ 
lemma  for  many  of  us  who  have  long 
supported  and  defended  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program.  We  are  confronted  with 
a  situation  wherein  we  must  vote  a 
further  drain  upon  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  to  support  the  cause  of  world 
communism  if  we  want  to  help  friendly 
and  free  nations  in  their  efforts  to  fight 
off  Russian  intrigue  and  aggression. 

Members  of  the  House  would  not  be 
faced  with  this  dilemma  if  the  State 
Department  package  deal  on  authoriza¬ 
tions  and  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
did  not  now  control  every  action  of  the 
Senate  and  House  in  this  field.  I  have 
long  advocated  that  all  appropriations 
for  foreign  aid  should  be  taken  up  and 
voted  on  a  country  by  country  basis, 
thereby  requiring  each  country  proposal 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
stand  on  its  own  merits.  This  would 
permit  Members  of  Congress  a  long 
overdue  opportunity  to  reject  the  im¬ 
practical  and  approve  the  necessary. 
Up  to  the  present,  this  basic  responsi¬ 
bility  has  been  and  continues  to  be  de¬ 
nied  to  Members  of  Congress. 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
report  No.  1834  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  made  by  a  special 
study  mission  of  which  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Hon.  Wayne  L. 
Hays,  was  chairman.  After  a  thorough 
field  investigation  involving  critical 
areas  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  the 
committee  recommended: 

The  Congress  should  consider  all  foreign- 
aid  programs  on  a  country-by-country  basis 
rather  than  through  a  single  appropriation 
bill  covering  all  such  programs,  as  has  been 
the  practice  in  the  past.  Each  country  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  required  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits  and  be  subject  to  very  careful  con¬ 
sideration  while  Congress  sits  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole.  Tliis  procedure  will 
permit  Members  of  Congress  to  support 
worthwhile  economic  assistance  programs 
without  having  to  accept  programs  which, 
standing  on  their  own  merits,  would  not 
receive  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members. 

If  we  had  followed  the  recomenda- 
tion  of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  who  is  a  keen  student  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  situation,  we  would  not  now 
be  faced  with  a  gi-eat  political  dilemma. 
If  we  want  to  extend  help  to  free  and 
friendly  nations  we  are  compelled  to 
extend  help  to  our  Communist  enemies. 
If  we  want  to  cut  off  all  assistance  to  our 
Communist  enemies  we  are  compelled 


to  deny  assistance  to  free  and  friendly 
nations.  We  have  no  choice  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  We  must  accept  both  or  defeat 
both. 

This  is  a  situation  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  resent  and  which  the  Con¬ 
gress  must  correct  if  we  expect  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  continue  their  support  for  the 
Mutual  Security  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  . 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  difference  between 
the  present  law  and  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  very 
slight.  The  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  was  the  way  the  law  was 
the  year  before  last.  The  present  law, 
which  is  left  intact,  is  the  way  the  law 
was  redrafted  last  year.  Both  forms  re¬ 
quire  the  President  to  keep  close  track  of 
events  in  Yugoslavia.  Therefore,  neither 
permits  the  furnishing  of  aid  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  the  way  that  it  is  furnished  to 
other  countries.  The  gentleman  must 
remember  that  when  you  are  in  a  con¬ 
ference,  you  are  dealing  with  a  body  of 
equal  powers  with  our  own,  and  in  view 
of  the  slight  difference  between  the  two, 
the  Senate  conferees  were  very  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  we  should  not  have 
anything  further  in  here  this  year  about 
Yugoslavia  in  view  of  the  very  obvious 
and  well  known  and  publicized  fussing 
that  is  going  on  between  Yugoslavia 
and  the  Soviets.  It  was  thought  we 
should  not  attempt  to  rock'»the  boat  by 
any  change  in  the  law.  There  was  a  fur¬ 
ther  consideration.  The  Senate  con¬ 
ferees  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  House 
conferees  took  out  a  provision  specifi¬ 
cally  mentioning  India.  Therefore,  they 
could  well  say,  “if  we  leave  out  the  men¬ 
tion  of  an  individual  country,  you  fellows 
ought  to  be  consistent  and  do  the  same 
thing.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  another  matter,  if  I  may.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  and  his  colleagues 
have  not  done  themselves  justice  as  to 
Mr.  Hardy’s  accomplishments.  I  would 
urge  their  consideration  of  that  old  prov¬ 
erb — if  at  first  you  do  succeed,  do  not  try 
again.  He  has  his  amendment  in  this 
law.  He  was  before  our  committee,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  colleagues,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  that  we  reorganized  the  whole  bill 
to  make  clear  the  difference  between 
military  and  economic  aid  and  to  put 
defense  support  in  the  classification  of 
economic  aid,  and  we  put  in  section  517 
to  tighten  up  on  programing.  We  sim¬ 
ply  omitted  the  date  of  January  10  as  the 
time  when  detailed  explanations  would 
be  required,  because  we  did  not  know  of 
any  reason  why  the  date  of  January  10 
was  sacred,  and  we  omitted  the  require¬ 
ment  for  placing  a  monetary  value  on 
imponderable  factors,  such  tremendously 
significant  factors  as :  What  does  Korean 
courage  amount  to?  What  does  a  Libyan 
airport  amount  to?  We  realized  that 
you  cannot  put  a  monetary  value  on  such 
factors,  or  on  the  military  effectiveness 
of  any  country.  As  a  result  since  there 
was  another  body  that  we  had  to  deal 
with,  we  compromised  on  those  items, 
and  we  have  the  Hardy  amendment  writ¬ 


ten  into  this  bill  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  and  no  matter  how  many  times  we 
might  go  back  to  conference,  the  other 
body  is  not  going  to  let  monetary  values 
be  put  on  impondei-ables  or  require  a 
date  of  January  10  for  reports  not  needed 
on  that  date. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali¬ 
fies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Adair  moves  to  recommit  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  bill  H.  R.  12181  to  the 
committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  134,  nays  238,  not  voting  58, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  110] 

YEAS— 134 


Abernethy 

Flynt 

Michel 

Adair 

Forrester 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Alexander 

Fountain 

Mlnshall 

Alger 

Gavin 

Mitchell 

Allen.  Ill. 

George 

Morrison 

Andersen, 

Grant 

Murray 

H.  Carl 

Gray 

Neal 

Andrews 

Gross 

Nicholson 

Ashmore 

Haley 

Nlmtz 

Bailey 

Harden 

O'Hara,  Minn. 

Barden 

Hardy 

O’Konskl 

Baring 

Harrison,  Nebr.  Pilcher 

Baas,  Tenn. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Poage 

Beamer 

Harvey  - 

Poff 

Becker 

Hemphill 

Polk 

Belcher 

Henderson 

Reed 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hlestand 

Rees,  Kans. 

Berry 

Hoeven 

Reuss 

Betts 

Hoffman 

Riley 

Blitch 

Holt 

Rivers 

Bosch 

Hosmer 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bow 

Hull 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray 

Jennings 

Rutherford 

Brooks,  La. 

Jensen 

Saylor 

Brown,  Ga. 

Johansen 

Scherer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jonas 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Brownson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Scrivner 

Budge 

Kee 

Sheehan 

Byrd 

Kilgore 

Sikes 

Byrne.  Ill. 

Kltchln 

Siler 

Cederberg 

Knox 

Simpson,  m. 

Church 

Krueger 

Smith,  Calif. 

Collier 

Laird 

Smith,  Kans. 

Colmer 

Landrum 

Smith,  Va. 

Cunningham, 

Lennon 

Teague,  Tex. 

Nebr. 

Lipscomb 

Thomas 

Dawson,  Utah 

McCulloch 

Thompson.  La. 

Derounlan 

McDonough 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Dorn.  S.  C. 

McGregor 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Tuck 

Everett 

McVey 

Utt 

Fisher 

Mack,  Wash. 
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Weaver 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whitten 


Addonizio 

Albert 

Allen,  Calif. 

Arends 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

AuchlnclOSS 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Beckworth 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Blatnlk 

Boland  t 

Bolling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Boykin 

Boyle 

Breeding 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Broomfield 

Brown,  Mo. 

Broyhlll 

Burleson 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Canfield 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Carrigg 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Christopher 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Curtin 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Dague 
Davis,  Tenn, 
Dawson,  Ill. 
Delaney 
Dennison 
Dent 
Denton 
Devereux 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Dooley 
Dorn,  N.  Y. 
Doyle 
Durham 
Dwyer 
Elliott 
Evlns 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Feighah 
Fenton 


Abbltt 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Anfuso 
Bass,  N,  H. 
Bentley 
Boggs 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Celler 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dellay 
Dies 

Eberharter 

Edmondson 

Engle 

Fino 
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Williams.  Miss. 

Winstead 

Willis 

Withrow 

Wilson,  Ind, 

Young 

NAYS— 238 

Flood 

Morgan 

Fogarty 

Moss 

Forand 

Multer 

Ford 

Mumma 

Frazier 

Natcher 

Frelinghuysen 

Nix 

Friedel 

Norblad 

Fulton 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Garmatz 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Gary 

O’Neill 

Gathings 

Osmers 

Gordon 

Ostertag 

Granahan 

Passman 

Green,  Greg. 

Patman 

Green,  Pa. 

Patterson 

Griffin 

Pelly 

Griffiths 

Perkins 

Gubser 

Pfost 

Hagen 

Philbin 

Halleck 

Pillion 

Harris 

Porter 

Haskell 

Powell 

Hays,  Ark. 

Price 

Hays,  Ohio 

Prouty 

Healey 

Quie 

Herlong 

Rabaut 

Heselton 

Rains 

Hess 

Ray 

Hill 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Holfield 

Roberts 

Holland 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Holmes 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Holtzman 

Rodino 

Horan 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Huddleston 

Rooney 

Hyde 

Sadlak 

Ikard 

Santangelo 

Jackson 

Saund 

Jarman 

Schenck 

Johnson 

Schwengel 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scott,  Pa. 

Judd 

Scudder 

Karsten 

Seely-Brown 

Kean 

Selden 

Kearns 

Shelley 

Keating 

Sleminskl 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Sisk 

Kilburn 

Smith,  Miss. 

Kilday 

Spence 

King 

Springer 

Kirwan 

Staggers 

Kluczynski 

Stauffer 

Knutson 

Sullivan 

Lafore 

Taber 

Lane 

Taylor 

LeCompte 

Teague,  Calif. 

Lesinski 

Teller 

Libonati 

Tewes 

McCarthy 

Thompson,  N. 

McCormack 

Tollefson 

McFall 

Ullman 

McGovern 

Vanik 

McIntosh 

Van  Zandt 

Macdonald 

Vinson 

Machrowicz 

Vorys 

Mack,  Ill 

Vursell 

Madden 

Walter 

Magnuson 

Watts 

Mahon 

Westland 

Mailliard 

Wldnall 

Marshall 

Wier 

Martin 

Wigglesworth 

Matthews 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Meader 

Wolv^rton 

Merrow 

Wright 

Metcalf 

Yates 

Miller,  Calif. 

Younger 

Miller,  Md. 

Zablocki 

Mills 

Zelenko 

Morano 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Glenn 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Gregory 

Montoya 

Gwinn 

Moore 

Hale 

Morris 

Hebert 

Moulder 

Hess 

Norrell 

Hillings 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

James 

Preston 

Jenkins 

Radwan 

Kearney 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Keogh 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Lankford 

Riehlman 

Latham 

Robeson,  Va. 

Loser 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Mclntire 

Roosevelt 

Mason, 

St.  George 

May 

Sheppard 

Shuford 
Simpson,  Pa. 
Steed 


Talle 

Thornberry 

Trimble 


trdall 

Walnwright 
Williams,  N.  Y. 


So  the  njotion  to  recommit  was 
rejected.  ' 

The  Clerk  ^’announced  the  following 
pairs :  ' 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Robeson  of  Virginia  for.  with  Mr.  He¬ 
bert  against. 

Mr.  Dies  for,  with  Mr.  Anfuso  against. 

Mr.  Burdick  for,  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New 
Hampshire  against. 

Mr.  Jenkins  for,  with  Mr.  Glenn  against. 

Mr.  Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Riehlman  against. 

Mr.  Reece  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mrs.  St. 
George  against. 

Mr.  Gwinn  for,  with  Mr.  Hillings  against. 

Mr.  Talle  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Moulder  for,  with  Mr.  Norrell  against. 

Mr.  Loser  for,  with  Mr.  May  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr.  Simpson 
of  Pennsylvania  against. 

Mr.  Mason  far,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Preston  for,  with  Mr.  Engle  against. 

Mr.  Steed  for,  with  Mr.  Sheppard  against. 

Mr.  Bentley  for,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Abbitt  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Wain- 
wright. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Thornberry  with  Mr.  Fino. 

Mr.  Montoya  with  Mr.  Radwan. 

Mr.  Dellay  with  Mr.  Latham. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Lankford  with  Mr.  Kearney. 

Mr.  Morris  with  Mr.  Hale. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  O’Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  and  Mr.  BAI¬ 
LEY  changed  their  vote  from  “nay”  to 
“yea.” 

Mr.  TABER  and  Mr.  OSMERS  changed 
their  vote  from  “yea”  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col¬ 
league,  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]  voted  “nay”  on 
the  first  call  of  the  roll.  Apparently  the 
Clerks  did  not  hear  her  vote,  because 
I  noticed  that  they  called  her  name  on 
the  second  call. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  says  that  the  gentle¬ 
woman  voted  “nay”  on  the  call  of  the 
roll,  the  Record  will  show  that. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


[PORARY  APPROPRIATIQifS, 
1.959  MNCREASED  PAY  COST^T  1958 

Mr.  CAi^ON.  Mr.  Speakoj'fl  move  to 
suspend  theHfies  and  pas^/uie  joint  res¬ 
olution  (H.  J.  Rqs.  6401/miaking  tempo¬ 
rary  appropriatioSs^or  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  providing  faFn^creased  pay  costs 
for  the  fiscal  vgM  1958^  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Cleji^read  as  follows: 

Resoly^,  etc..  That  the  following'>imis  are 
approximated,  out  of  any  money  uk  the 
Tr^X^ry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  andNsjt 
applicable  corporate  or  other  revenu^ 


receipts,  and  funds,  for  the  several  depart 
ents,  agencies,  corporations,  and  other  oi 
anizational  units  of  the  Governmei; 
amely : 

title  I 

Temporary  appropriations 
EC.  101.  (a)  (1)  Such  amounts  as  msk  be 
necessary  for  continuing  projects  or  aAlvi- 
tiea  (not  otherwise  specifically  providm  for 
in  \hls  joint  resolution)  which  wera  con¬ 
duced  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  and  for^hlch 
appropriations,  funds,  or  other  arahority 
woulS  be  made  available  in  the  folloi^ng  apr- 
proprUtion  acts  for  the  fiscal  year  19b9  ; 

Legifelative  Branch  Appropriation/  Act; 

Depm-tment  of  Defense  AppropriMion  Act; 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  ami  Welfare  and  related  ag^cies  Ap- 
propriaAon  Act; 

Indepaident  Offices  Appropriatfcn  Act; 

District  of  Columbia  Appropaation  Act; 
.and  the  ^blic  Works  Approprl^ion  Act. 

(2)  ApAopriations  made  by  Ahis  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  toe  available  to  the  *tent  and  in 
the  manner  which  would  be  pipvided  for  by 
the  pertinekt  appropriation  ac 

(3)  Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 

made  availame  or  the  authoray  which  would 
be  granted  under  an  act  in  this  sub¬ 

section  as  paksed  by  the  H«use  is  different 
from  that  whmh  would  be  made  available  or 
granted  undeA  such  act  at  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  pernnent  proje/t  or  activity  shall 
be  continued  uAder  the  le^er  amount  or  the 
more  restrictive  authority J 

(4)  Whenever\an  act  fisted’  in  this  sub¬ 
section  has  been\  passedfcy  only  one  House 
or  where  an  item  is  imluded  in  only  one 
version  of  an  act  ns  pa/sed  by  both  Houses, 
the  pertinent  protect  /or  activity  shall  be 
continued  under  flhe  appropriation,  funds, 
or  authority  granteu  ay  the  one  House,  taut 
at  a  rate  for  operawins  not  exceeding  the 
current  rate  or  themate  permitted  by  the 
action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  is  lower. 

(b)  Such  amounleX  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  pro/eofcs  or  activities  which 
were  conducted  in/tha  fiscal  year  1958  and 
listed  in  this  sub/ectiAn  (1)  at  a  rate  for 
operations  not  in  excess  of  the  current  rate 
or  the  rate  provided  foAln  the  budget  esti¬ 
mate,  whichever  m  lowerlor  (2)  if  no  budget 
estimate  has  be^  submitted  prior  to  June 
30,  1958,  at  the/current  sate,  or  (3)  in  the 
amount  or  at  me  rate  specified  herein; 

Atomic  Enerm  Commission; 

Export-ImpoTt  Bank; 

Administration,  Ryukyu  I^ands; 

Small  BusliKss  Administration; 

Export  Con/rol,  Departmen\  of  Commerce; 

Corregidorfeataan  Memoria\  Commission: 

Boston  N/tional  Historic  Sites  Commis¬ 
sion; 

Civil  WarfCentennlal  CommiAion; 

Lincoln  Sesqulcentennial  Conimission;  and 

Mutual  lecurity  programs,  $200  million,  to 
be  expended  in  aCcord  with  provKions  of  law 
applicable  to  such  programs  duri^  the  fiscal 
year  1958  and  at  a  rate  for  anyiindividual 
prograny  not  in  excess  of  the  ciJtrent  rate 
therefoii:  Provided,  That  adminiswative  ex¬ 
penses  k'oT  such  programs,  shall  n^t  exceed 
the  current  rate. 

(c)  feuch  amounts  as  may  be  rtecessary 
for  oantinuing  projects  or  activities  of  the 
Sena/e,  and  of  the  Senate  items  unier  the 
Arclftect  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  extekt  and 
in  tpe  manner  which  would  be  provided  for 
in  fcie  budget  estimates  for  the  fisca^  year 
195 

Iec.  102.  Appropriations  and  lunds  Aade 
adhilable  and  authority  granted  pursuant  to 
tl/is  title  shall  remain  available  until  Va) 
actment  into  law  of  an'appropriation  lor 
ny  project  or  activity  provided  for  in  tais 
itle,  or  (b)  enactment  of  the  applicable  ak- 
■ropriation  act  by  both  Houses  without  a™ 
provision  for  such  project  or  activity,  or  (c) 
July  31,  1958,  whichever  first  occurs. 
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Public  Law  85-477 
85th  Congress,  H.  R.  12181 
June  30,  1958 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
T] rated  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958”. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amendedj  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following :  “This 
Act  is  divided  into  chapters  and  titles,  according  to  the  fmlowing 
table  of  contents : 


“Chapter 
'  “Chapter 
“Title 
\  “Title 
)  “Title 
^  “Title 
“Chapter 
“Chapter 


“TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

I — Military  Assistance 

II — Economic  Assistance 

I — Defense  Support 

II — Development  Loan  Fund 

III —  Technical  Cooperation 

IV —  Special  Assistance  and  Other  Programs 

III —  Contingency  Fund 

IV —  General  and  Administrative  Provisions” 


CHAPTER  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 


Sec.  101.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$1,600,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1959”  and  “$1,605,000,000”,  respectively. 


PROCUREMENT  PROGRAMS  RELATING  TO  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  102.  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  conditions  ap¬ 
plicable  to  military  assistance,  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
oefore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  induding coordi¬ 
nated  production  and  procurement  programs  participated  in  by  the 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  the  greatest 
\xtent  possible  with  respect  to  military  equipment  and  materials  to  be 
■Utilized  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area”. 


POLICY  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Sec.  103.  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military 
assistance  to  American  Republics,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  at  the  end  thereof :  “The  President  annually  shall  review 
such  findings  and  shall  determine  whether  military  assistance  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Internal  security  requirements  shall  not  normallv  be  the  basis 
for  military  assistance  programs  to  American  Republics.” 

CHAPTER  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  201.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  131  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support^  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “1958”  and  “$750,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“1959”  and  “$810,000,000”,  respekively. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  FUNDS  IN  SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS 

Sec.  202.  Paragraph  (iii)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  142  of  the 
22  use  1852.  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  funds  in  Special  Accounts,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following ;  “ :  Pro- 
vided,  That  if  amounts  in  such  remainder  exceed  the  requirements 
of  such  programs,  the  recipient  nation  may  utilize  such  excess 
amounts  for  other  purposes  agreed  to  by  the  United  States  which 
are  consistent  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States :  Provided 
further^  That  such  utilization  of  such  excess  amounts  in  all  Special 
Accounts  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $4,000,000”. 


DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 
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Sec.  203.  Title  II  of  the  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  202,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  as 
follows ; 

tl)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the  following: 

‘‘(a)  To  carry  out  the  puimoses  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby  created 
as  an  agency  of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  President,  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as 
the  ‘Development  Loan  Fund’  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title 
as  the  ‘Fund’)  which  shall  have  succession  in  its  coiporate  name. 
The  Fund  shall  have  its  principal  office  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  venue  in  civil  actions,  to  be  a 
resident  thereof.  It  may  establish  offices  in  such  otlier  place  or  places 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate.”. 

■"(2)  in  subsection  (b),  strike  out  all  preceding  “is  hereby”  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  “The  Fund”;  strike  out  “he”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “it”;  strike  out  “and  (3)”  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  and  substitute  “(3)”;  insert  before  the  period  at  tlie  end  of  the 
first  sentence  “,  and  (4)  the  possible  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy 
of  the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  areas  of  substantial 
labor  surplus,  of  the  activity  and  the  financing  operation  or  trans¬ 
action  involved”;  strike  out  “from”  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “by”;  insert  after  the  tliird  sentence  “Tlie  provisions  of 
section  955  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  sliall  not  apply  to 
prevent  any  pei-son,  including  any  individual,  partnership,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  association,  from  acting  for  or  participating  with  the  Fund 
in  any  operation  or  transaction,  or  from  acquiring  any  obligation 
issued  in  connection  with  any  operation  or  transaction,  engaged  in 
by  the  Fund.”;  and  strike  out  the  last  two  sentences  and  substitute 
the  following  new  sentence :  “The  President’s  semiannual  reports  to 
the  Congress  on  operations  under  this  Act,  as  provided  for  in  section 
534  of  this  Act,  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  this  title.”. 

(b)  Amend  section  204,  wliicli  relates  to  fiscal  provisions,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  substitute  “Fund”  for  “President”  in  the 
first  sentence  and  strike  out  “against  the  Fund”  in  that  sentence; 
change  “authorized”  to  “made  available”  in  the  second  sentence;  and 
insert  “assets  of  the”  before  “Fund”  in  the  third  sentence. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c)  and  substitute  the  following: 

“(c)  The  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  wholly  owned  Government 
corporation  and  shall  accordingly  be  subject  to  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended.”. 
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(c)  Amend  section  205,  which  relates  to  powers  and  authorities,  as  7i  stat.  358. 
follows:  22  use  1075. 

(p  Insert  “management,”  before  “powers”  in  the  heading  of  the 
section. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute  the  following 
new  subsections: 

“(a)  The  management  of  the  Fund  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Board  of 
Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  ‘Board’)  con-  Directors, 
sisting  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who 
shall  be  Chairman,  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  and  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  on  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  Board  shall  carry  out  its 
functions  subject  to  the  foreign  policjy  guidance  of  the  Seci-etary  of 
State.  The  Board  shall  act  by  a  majority  vote  participated  in  by  a 
quorum;  and  three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  sentence,  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  not  affect  its  power  to  act.  The  Board  shall  meet  for 
/organization  purposes  when  and  where  called  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Board  may,  in  addition  to  taking  any  other  necessary  or  appro¬ 
priate  actions  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  Fund,  adopt, 
amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing  the  conduct  of  its  business  and 
the  performance  of  the  authorities,  powers,  and  functions  of  the  Fund 
and  its  officers  and  employees.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services  on  the  Board  but  may  be 
paid  actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  under 
the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations  in  connection  with 
travel  or  absence  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business  for  72  stat.  263. 
purposes  of  business  of  the  F und.  /72  stat.  264. 

“(b)  There  shall  be  a  Managing  iJirector  of  the  b’und  who  shall  be  Managing 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director. 
President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  of  $20,000  a  year. 

There  shall  also  be  a  Deputy  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund,  whose 
compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a  year,  and 
three  other  officers  of  the  Fund,  whose  titles  shall  be  detennined  by 
the  Board  and  whose  compensation  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of 
$18,000  per  year.  Appointment  to  the  offices  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  by  the  Board.  The  Managing  Director, 
in  his  capacity  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Fund,  tlie  Deputy 
/Managing  Director  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Fund  shall  perform 
such  functions  as  the  Board  may  designate  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Board.  During  the  absence  or  dis¬ 
ability  of  the  Managing  Director  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Managing  Director,  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  shall  act 
as  Managing  Director,  or,  if  the  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  also 
absent  or  disabled  or  the  office  of  Deputy  Managing  Director  is  vacant, 
such  other  officer  as  the  Board  may  designate  shall  act  as  Managing 
Director.  The  offices  provided  for  in  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  positions  otherwise  authorized  by  law.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)  : 

(i)  Strike  out  all  in  the  first  sentence  preceding  “:  enter  into”  and 
substitute  “The  Fund,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  authorities 
vested  in  or  delegated  or  assigned  to  the  Fund  or  its  officers  or  the 
Board,  may”; 

(ii)  Strike  out  “may  be  deemed”  in  the  first  clause  of  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “it  may  deem”; 

(iii)  Strike  out  “under  this  title”  in  the  fourth  clause  of  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “of  the  F und” ; 
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(iv)  Strike  out  “the  Manager  of”  in  the  fifth  clause,  both  times  it 
appears  in  the  seventh  clause,  and  in  the  last  clause  of  the  first  sentence ; 

(v)  Insert  after  the  seventh  clause  of  the  first  sentence,  following 
“collection;”,  the  following:  “adopt,  alter  and  use  a  corporate  seal 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed;  require  bonds  for  the  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  its  officers,  attorneys,  agents  and  employees 
and  pay  the  premiums  thereon ;  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate  name 
(provided  that  no  attachment,  injunction,  garnishment,  or  similar 
process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  issued  against  the  F und  or  any  officer 
thereof,  including  the  Board  or  any  member  thereof,  in  his  official 
capacity  or  against  property  or  funds  owned  or  held  by  the  Fund  or 
any  such  officer  in  his  official  capacity) ;  exercise,  in  the  payment  of 
debts  out  of  bankrupt,  insolvent  or  decedent’s  estates,  the  priority  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  purchase  one  passenger  motor 
vehicle  for  use  in  the  continental  United  States  and  replace  such 
vehicle  from  time  to  time  as  necessary;  use  the  United  States  mails  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government;”; 

(vi)  Strike  out  all  following  “operation”  in  the  last  clause  of  the  first^— | 

sentence  and  substitute  “,  or  in  carrying  out  any  function.”.  (  J 

(vii)  Insert  the  following  new  sentence  after  the  first  sentence  of  ' 
the  subsection :  “Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  exempt  the 
Fund  or  its  operations  from  the  application  of  sections  507  (b)  and 

62  stat.  910,  2679  of  title  28,  United  States  Code  or  of  section  367  of  the  Revised 

Statutes  (5  U.  S.  C.  316),  or  to  authorize  the  Fund  to  borrow  any  funds 
from  any  source  without  the  express  legislative  permission  of  the 

72  Stat.  264.  Congress.”. 

72  stat.  265.  (4)  insert  the  following  new  subsections :  ^ 

“(d)  The  Fund  shall  contribute,  from  the  respective  appropriation 
or  fund  used  for  payment  of  salaries,  pay  or  compensation,  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fuljid,  a  sum  as  provided  by  section  4 
(a)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retiremeht  Act,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C. 

70  stat.  747.  2254a),  except  that  such  sum  shall  be  determined  by  applying  to  the 

total  basic  salaries  (as  defined  in  that  Act)  paid  to  the  employees  of 
the  Fund  covered  by  that  Act,  the  per  centum  rate  determined  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  the  excess  of  the  total 
normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the  civil  service  retirement  system  over 
the  employee  deduction  rate  specified  in  said  section  4(a).  The  Fund 
shall  also  contribute  at  least  quarterly  from  such  appropriation  or 
fund,  to  the  employees’  compensation  fund,  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  the  full  cost  of  benefits  and  other  pay->^ 
ments  made  from  such  fund  on  account  of  injuries  and  deaths  of  itd^I 
employees  which  may  hereafter  occur.  The  Fund  shall  also  pay  into^ 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
administration  of  the  respective  funds  attributable  to  its  employees,  as 
determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

“(e)  The  assets  of  the  Development  I»an  Fund  on  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  shall  be  transferred  as  of 
such  date  to  the  body  corporate  created  by  section  202  (a)  of  this  Act. 

In  addition,  records,  personnel,  and  property  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  may,  as  agreed  by  the  Managing  Director 
and  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
or  as  determined  by  the  President,  be  transferred  to  the  Fund.  Obli¬ 
gations  and  liabilities  incurred  against,  and  rights  established  or 
acquired  for  the  benefit  of  or  with  respect  to,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  during  the  period  between  August  14,  1957,  and  the  date  of  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958  are  hereby  transferred  to, 
and  accepted  and  assumed  by,  the  body  corporate  created  by  section 
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202  (a)  of  this  Act.  A  person  serving  as  Manager  of  the  Develop¬ 
ment  I^an  Fund  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1958  shall  not,  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  that  Act,  require 
reappointment  in  order  to  serve  in  the  office  of  Alanaging  Director 
provided  for  in  section  205  (b)  of  this  Act.”. 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  204.  Title  III  of  the  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  501  of  tliis  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  is  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike  out 
“$151,900,000”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$150,000,000  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959”. 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  multilateral  technical  co¬ 
operation,  as  follows : 

(1)  Insert  “and  related  programs”  after  “cooperation”  in  the 
heading  of  the  section;  insert  “and  this  Act”  after  “title”  in  the  first 
sentence;  and  insert  “and  related”  after  “cooperation”  in  the  first 
sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  which  relates  to  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance,  strike  out 
“$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958”  and  substitute  “$20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959” ;  insert  “and  such  related  fund  as  may  hereafter  be 
established”  after  “Assistance”;  and  in  the  proviso  change  “to  this 
program”  to  “for  such  purpose”  and  after  the  word  “contributed”  the 
first  time  it  appears,  strike  the  remainder  ot  th'5“subsection  and  insert 
“for  such  purpose  and  for  succeeding  calendar  years  not  to  exceed  40 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  for  such  purpose  for  each 
such  year.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (b) ,  which  relates  to  contributions  to  the  technical 
cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  strike 
out  “1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

SPECIAL  assistance  AND  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  205.  Title  IV  of  the  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  501  of  this  Act  as  chapter  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  special  assistance  and  other  pro¬ 
grams,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  of  section  400,  which  relates  to  special  assist¬ 
ance,  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$250,000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”  and  “$202,500,000”,  respectively ;  and 
strike  out  all  following  “stability”  in  the  first  sentence  and  all  of  the 
last  sentence  and  insert  a  period. 

(b)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of  funds,  strike  out 
“1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(c)  Repeal  sections  403  and  404,  which  relate,  respectively,  to  special 
assistance  in  joint  control  areas  and  responsibilities  in  Germany,  and 
substitute  the  following  new  section : 

“Sec.  403.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  use  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed  $8,200,000 
of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act  in 
order  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States  in 
Germany,  including  West  Berlin.  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the 
President  may  also  use  currency  which  has  b^n  or  may  be  deposited  in 
the  GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special 
Account,  including  that  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter 
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deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December  15, 1949,  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Kepublic  of  Germany  (or  any  sup¬ 
plementary  or  succeeding  agreement)  which,  upon  approval  by  the 
President,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  GARIOA  Special  Account  under 
the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement.  The  President  may  use  the 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  lie  may  specify,  and  without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law 
which  he  determines  must  be  disregarded.”. 

(d)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants,  refugees,  and 
escapees,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  all  following  “fiscal  year”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “1959  not  to  exceed  $1,200,000  for  contributions  to  the  program 
of  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  for  assistance 
to  refugees  under  his  mandate.”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  “1958”  and  “$5,500,000”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “1959”  and  “$8,600,000”,  respectively. 

(e)  In  section  406,  which  relates  to  children's  welfare,  strike  out 
“1958”  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(f)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near 
East,  amend  the  first  sentence  to  read  as  follows:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East:  Provided^  That  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  fifteen  per  centum  shall  be  available  only  for  repatri- 

N^ition  or  resettlement  of  such  refugees. ” 

(g)  In  section  409  (c),  which  relates  to  ocean  freight  charges, 
strike  out  “1958”  and  “$2,200,000”  and  substitute  “1959”  and 
“$2,100,000”,  respectively. 

(h)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  expenses,  strike 
out  “1958”  in  the  firet  sentence  and  substitute  “1959”. 

(i)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to  administrative  and  other 
expenses,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “1958'’  and  “$32,750,000'’  and 
substitute  “1959”  and  “$33,000,000”,  respectively;  and  insert  “and 
title  II  of  chapter  II”  immediately  before  the  close  of  the  firet 
parentheses ; 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  insert  “functions  of  the  Department  under 
this  Act  or  for”  before  “normal”. 

(j)  Amend  section  413,  which  relates  to  encouragement  of  free 
enterprise  and  private  participation,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  413  (b)  (4),  wdiich  relates  to  encouragement  of  free 
enterprise  and  private  participation,  strike  out  “the  agency  pri¬ 
marily”  and  substitute  “an  agency”;  insert  immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (E)  the  following  proviso: 
“:  Provided^  That  in  the  event  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  a  type  of 
guaranty  is  reduced,  fees  to  be  paid  under  existing  contracts  for  the 
same  type  of  guaranty  may  be  similarly  reduced'’;  and  insert  after 
“Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration”  both 
times  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (F)  “or  such  other  officer  as  the 
President  may  designate”. 

(2)  Insert  the  following  new  subsection  : 

“(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Commerce  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as 
the  President  shall  deem  appropriate,  in  cooperation  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable  with  private  enterprise  concerned  with  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  foreign  investment,  and  ousiness  operations  in  foreign 
countries,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  ways  and  means  in  which  the 
role  of  the  private  sector  of  the  national  economy  can  be  more  effec¬ 
tively  utilized  and  protected  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
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so  as  to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  to  stabilize 
and  to  expand  its  economy  and  to  prevent  adverse  effects,  with  special 
reference  to  areas  of  substantial  labor  surplus.  Such  study  shall  in- 
elude  specific  recommendations  for  such  legislati\"e  and  administra- 
tive  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  expand  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
m  advancing  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  ITnited  States.” 

(k)  At  the  end  of  section  414  (b),  which  relates  to  munitions 
control,  add  the  following:  “Such  regulations  shall  prohibit  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Lnited  States  for  sale  in  the  United  States  (other  than 
for  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies)  of  any  mili¬ 
ary  firearms  or  ammunition  of  United  States  manufacture  furnished 
to  foreign  governments  by  the  United  States  under  this  Act  or  any 
other  foreign  assistance  program  of  the  United  States,  whether  or 
not  advan^d  in  value  or  improved  in  condition  in  a  foreign  country. 
This  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  similar  firearms  that  have  been 
so  substantially  transformed  as  to  become,  in  effect,  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture.” 

(l)  In  section  419  (a),  which  relates  to  atoms  for  peace,  strike  out 
\  “1958”  and  “$7,(KX),000”  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute  “1959” 

and  “$5,500,000”,  respectively. 

(m)  In  section  420,  which  relates  to  malaria  eradication,  insert 
after  the  word  “authorized”  in  the  second  sentence  “to  use  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  (other  than  chapter  I  and  title  II  of 
chaper  II)”;  insert  immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  the  following  proviso:  “:  Provided^  That  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  affect  the  authority  ot  the  development  Loan  Fund  10 
make  loans  for  such  purpose,  so  long  as  such  loans  are  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  II  of  chapter  II” ;  and  strike  out 
the  last  sentence. 

CHAPTER  III— CONTINGENCY  FUND 
president’s  special  authority  and  contingency  fund 

Sec.  301.  The  section  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  redesignated  by  paragraph  (12)  (B)  of  section  501  of  this 
Act  as  section  451  of  chapter  Ill  of  the  Alutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  the  President’s  special  authority,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Insert  “and  contingency  fund”  after  “authority”  in  the 
heading  of  this  section. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  insert  “for  use”  after  “made  available”; 
strike  out  “such  use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act”  and  substitute 
“use  under  this  subsection  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section”;  strike 
out  “pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in”  and  substitute  “for 
use  under” ;  and 

(2)  In  the  second  and  last  sentence  strike  out  “section”  both  times 
it  appears  and  substitute  “subsection”. 

(^  Redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c),  and  insert  the 
following  new  subsection  (b)  : 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  not  to  exceed  $155,000,000  for  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act,  other  than  by  title  II  of  chapter  II,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing 
of  such  assistance.  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
in  such  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.” 

(d)  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c),  insert  “subsection  (a) 
of’’  after  “under”. 


68  Stat.  840. 
22  use  1934. 


71  Stat.  362. 
22  use  290b, 
1939. 

71  Stat.  362. 
22  use  1940. 


72  Stat.  267. 
72  Stat.  268. 
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CHAPTEK  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

GENKRAI.  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  The  chapter  designated  by  paragraph  (16)  of  section  501 
of  this  Act  as  chapter  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  general  and  administrative  provisions,  is 
further  amended  as  follows : 

22  use  1754.  (a)  Section  502,  which  relates  to  use  of  foreign  currencies  by  com¬ 

mittees  of  the  Congress,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso  in 
subsection  (b)  and  inserting  the  following:  Provided^  That  each 

member  or  employee  of  any  such  committee  shall  make,  to  the  chairman 
of  such  committee  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  such 
committee,  an  itemized  report  showing  the  amounts  and  dollar  equiva¬ 
lent  values  of  each  such  foreign  currency  expended,  together  with  the 
purposes  of  the  expenditure,  including  lodging,  meals,  transportation, 
and  other  purposes.  Within  the  first  sixty  days  that  Congress  is  in 
session  in  each  calendar  year,  the  chairman  of  each  such  committee 
shall  consolidate  the  reports  of  each  member  and  employee  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  forw'ard  said  consolidated  report,  showing  the  total  itemized 
72  stat.  268.  expenditures  of  the  committee  and  each  subcommittee  thereof  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (if  the  committee  be  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  a  joint  committee  whose  funds  are 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  be  a  Senate  committee  or  a 
joint  committee  whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate) .  Each  such  report  submitted  by  each  committee  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Congressional  Record  within  ten  legislative  days  after 
receipt  by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the  House  or 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate.”. 

(b)  Section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping  on  United  States  vessels, 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  at  the  end  thereof: 
“Sales  of  fresh  fruit  and  the  products  thereof  under  this  Act  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  the  cargo  preference  laws  (Public 
Resolution  17,  Seventy-third  Congiess,  and  section  901  (b)  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended).”. 

(c)  Section  510,  which  relates  to  purchase  of  commodities,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  “title  II  or”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(d)  Add  the  following  new  sections  immediately  after  section  515: 
“Sec.  516.  Prohibition  Against  Debt  Retirement. — None  of  the 

funds  made  available  under  this  Act  nor  any  of  the  counterpart  funds 
generated  as  a  result  of  assistance  under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  to  make  payments  on  account  of  the  principal  or  inter¬ 
est  on  any  debt  of  any  foreign  government  or  on  any  loan  made  to 
such  government  by  any  other  foreign  government ;  nor  shall  any  of 
these  funds  be  expended  for  any  purpose  for  which  funds  have  been 
withdrawn  by  any  recipient  country  to  make  payment  on  such  debts : 
Provided^  That  to  the  extent  that  funds  have  been  borrowed  by  any 
foreign  government  in  order  to  make  a  deposit  of  counterpart  and 
such  deposit  is  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  to  be 
deposited  pureuant  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  section  142  (b)  of 
this  Act,  such  counterpart  may  be  used  in  such  country  for  any  agreed 
purpose  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

“Sec.  517.  Completion  of  Plans  and  Cost  Estimates. — After  June 
30,  1958,  no  agreement  or  grant  which  constitutes  an  obligation  of  the 
United  States  in  excess  of  $100,000  under  section  1311  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1955,  shall  be  made  for  any  assistance 


72  Stat.  269. 


22  use  1761. 


48  Stat.  500; 
68  Stat  832. 
15  use  616a; 
46  use  1241. 
22  use  1762. 
22  use  1766a. 


22  use  1852. 


68  Stat.  830. 
31  use  200. 
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authorized  under  title  I  or  III  (except  section  306)  of  chapter  II,  or  22  use  1896, 
section  400  (a)—  1920. 

“(1)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  substantive  teclmical 
or  financial  planning,  until  engineering,  financial,  and  otlier  plans 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  assistance,  and  a  reasonably  firm  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  providing  such  assist¬ 
ance,  have  been  completed ;  and 

“(2)  if  such  agreement  or  grant  requires  legislative  action 
within  tlie  recipient  country,  unless  such  legislative  action  may 
reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  completed  within  one  year  from 
the  date  the  agreement  or  grant  is  made. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  assistance  furnished  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preparation  or  engineering,  financial,  and  other  plans.” 

(e)  Amend  section  527,  which  relates  to  the  employment  of  per-  68  stat.  857, 
sonnel,  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection,  such  amendment  to  22  use  1787. 
take  effect  nine  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act : 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  712,  or  any  other  law  containing  similar  authority,  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  of  the  United  States  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  shall  not  accept  from  any  foreign  nation  any  compensation 
or  other  benefits.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  President  with 
such  nations  for  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  or  other  sharing  72  stat.  269. 
of  the  cost  of  performing  such  functions.”  p'i.  stat.  270. 

(f)  Section  537,  which  relates  to  provisions  on  uses  ot  funds,  is^  71  stat.  364. 
amended  as  follows:  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  strike  out  “for  the  fiscal  22  use  1797. 
year  1958”;  in  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “Not  to  exceed  $18,000,000” 

and  substitute  “Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  406  (a) 
of  Public  Law  85-241,  not  to  exceed  $26,000,000”,  and  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  clause  before  the  period:  “,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,750,000  of 
funds  made  available  for  assistance  in  other  countries  under  this  Act 
may  be  used  (in  addition  to  funds  available  for  such  use  under  other 
authorities  in  this  Act)  for  construction  or  acquisition  of  such  facilities 
for  such  purposes  elsewhere” ;  and  add  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(f)  During  the  annual  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  requests 
for  authorizations  and  appropriations  under  this  Act,  a  detailed  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  method  by  which  the  proposed  programs  for  each 
country  have  been  arrived  at  shall  be  submitted,  including  all  signifi¬ 
cant  factors  considered  in  arriving  at  such  proposed  programs.” 

(g)  Amend  section  543  (d),  which  relates  to  saving  provisions,  by  Savings  clause, 
striking  out  “Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957”  and  stat.  365. 
substituting  “Act  of  1956,  1957,  or  1958”  in  the  first  sentence  and  by  22  USC  1768. 
inserting  the  following  new  sentence  after  the  second  sentence :  “Until 

June  30,  1958,  funds  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  so 
used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tl^is  Act  as  in  effect  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1958.”. 

(h)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to  amendments  to  other  laws,  22  use  1442. 
by  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  (which  deletions  shall  not  be 

deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained  in  such  subsections  to  Acts 
other  than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended). 

(i)  Amend  section  545,  which  relates  to  definitions,  as  follows:  70  stat.  565. 

(1)  In  subsection  (j),  insert  “the  Development  Loan  Fund  and”  after  22  use  1751. 

“refer  to”  and  strike  out  “title  II,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (k),  insert  “the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund  and”  after  “refer  to”  and  strike  out  “title  II,”. 


71 

42 

71 
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68  Stat.  832. 
22  use  1751 
note . 

68  Stat.  833. 

22  use  1811. 


68  stat.  838. 
22  use  1841. 


22  use  1851. 
72  stat.  270. 

75  Siat.  2717 

69  Stat.  285. 
22  use  1852. 


j71  Stat.  357. 
22  use  1854. 
22  use  1872. 

22  use  1920. 


71  Stat.  362. 
22  use  1940. 


68  Stat.  843. 
22  use  1921. 

69  Stat.  286. 
22  use  1925. 
68  Stat.  846. 
22  use  1930. 
22  use  1931. 

22  use  1753. 


CHAPTER  V— REORGANIZATION  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
ACT  OF  1954;  AMENDMENTS;  AND  WESTERN  HEMI¬ 
SPHERE  COOPERATION 

Reorganization  of  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 

Sec.  501.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  heading  of  title  I  and  of  chapter  I  of  such  title, 
and  immediately  before  section  101,  insert  the  following ; 

“CHAPTER  I— MILITARY  ASSISTANCi:” 

(2)  Immediately  above  section  131,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

“CHAPTER  II— ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE 
“Title  I — Defense  Support” 

(3)  In  section  131  (a) ,  strike  out  “chapter  1  of  this  title”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(4)  In  section  131  (d),  immediately  after  “title”,  insert  “or  chapter 
I”. 

(5)  Immediately  above  section  141,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

(6)  In  section  141,  immediately  after  “title”  both  times  it  appears 
\insert  “or  chapter  I”. 

^  (7)  (A)  In  section  142  (a),  strike  out  “chapter  1  of  this  title”  each 
place  it  appears  and  insert  “chapter  I”. 

(B)  In  such  section  142  (a),  strike  out  “under  this  title”  and  “pur¬ 
poses  of  this  title”  each  place  they  appear  and  insert  “under  chapter  I 
or  under  this  title”,  and  “purposes  of  chapter  I  or  of  this  title”,  respec¬ 
tively. 

(8)  Section  142  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I 
of  this  Act”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “this  title”. 

(9)  Section  144  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  “under 
this  title”  the  following :  “or  chapter  I”. 

(10)  Section  202  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401  (a)”  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “451  (a)  ”. 

(11)  Amend  the  heading  of  title  IV  to  read  as  follows : 

“Title  IV — Special  Assistance  and  Other  Programs”. 

(12)  (A)  Immediately  after  section  420,  insert  the  following  new 
chapter  heading : 

“CHAPTER  III— CONTINGENCY  FUND” 

(B)  Section  401  is  redesignated  as  section  451  of  chapter  III. 

03)  Section  405  (d)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “451”. 

(14)  Section  410  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(15)  Section  411  (b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title 
I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(16)  Immediately  above  section  501,  strike  out  the  heading  of  title 
V  and  of  chapter  1  of  that  title  and  insert  the  following : 
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“CHAPTER  IV— GENERAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO¬ 
VISIONS” 


(IT)  Section  503  is  amended  by  striking  out  “cliapter  1  of  title  I” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(18)  (A)  Section  504  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “titles  II,  III, 
and  IV,  and  chapter  3  of  title  I,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter 

(11)  Section  504  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  1” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  1”. 

(191  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  510  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  1  of  chanter 
1 1”. 


(B)  The  third  sentence  of  section  510  is  amended  by  striking  out 
“title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “title  I  or 
II  of  chapter  II”. 

(20)  Section  511  (a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “title  I”  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I  or  title  I  of  chapter  II”. 

(21)  Section  511  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(22)  Section  513  is  amended  by  striking  out  “401”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “451”. 

(23)  Immediately  above  section  521,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

(24)  In  section  521  (b),  insert  “of  chapter  II”  immediately  after 
“title  III”. 

(25)  In  section  521  (c),  strike  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  insert  in 

lieu  thereof  “title  I  of  chapter  II”.  _ _ _ 

(26)  Sections  522  (c)  and  522  (d)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(2V)  Section  523  (c)  (2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of 
title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(28)  Section  524  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(29)  The  portion  of  section  537  (a)  which  precedes  paragraph  (1) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title  I”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(30)  Immediately  above  section  541,  strike  out  the  chapter  heading. 

(31 )  Section  545  (c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title 
I”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(32)  Section  545  (h)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “chapter  1  of  title 
I”  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “chapter  I”. 

(33)  Sections  545  (j)  and  545  (k)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
“chapter  3  of”,  and  by  inserting  “of  chapter  II  or  under  chapter  III” 
immediately  after  “title  IV”. 

(34)  Section  549  is  amended  by  inserting  “of  chapter  II”  imme¬ 
diately  after  “title  III”. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Defense  Base  Act,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1651) , 
is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section,  insert  the  following  new 
subparagraph  after  subparagraph  (4)  : 

“(5)  under  a  contract  approved  and  financed  by  the  United 
States  or  any  executive  department,  independent  establishment,  or 
agency  thereof  (including  any  corporate  instrumentality  of  the 
Ignited  States),  or  any  subcontract  or  subordinate  contract  with 
respect  to  such  contract,  where  such  contract  is  to  be  performed 
outside  the  continental  United  States,  under  the  Mutual  Security 
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Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof), 
and  not  otherwise  within  the  coverage  of  this  section,  and  every 
such  contract  shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that  the  contrac¬ 
tor  (and  subcontractor  or  subordinate  contractor  with  respect  to 
such  contract)  (A)  shall,  before  commencing  performance  of  such 
contract,  provide  for  securing  to  or  on  behalf  of  employees  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  under  such  contract  the  payment  of  compensation 
and  other  benefits  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  (B)  shall 
maintain  in  full  force  and  effect  during  the  term  of  such  contract, 
subcontract,  or  subordinate  contract,  or  while  employees  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  performed  thereunder,  the  said  security  for  the 
payment  of  such  compensation  and  benefits,  but  nothing  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  employee  of  such 
contractor  or  subcontractor  who  is  engaged  exclusively  in  furnish¬ 
ing  materials  or  supplies  under  his  contract 

(2)  In  subsection  (e)  of  such  section,  strike  “(3)  or  (4)”  in  the  last 
sentence  and  substitute  therefor  “(3),  (4), or  (5)”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (f )  of  such  section,  insert  “or  in  any  work  under 


subparagraph  (5)  subsection  (a)  of  this  section”  between  “this  section”^ 


and  “shall  not  apply”.  ^ 

(b)  In  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  .June  28,  1935,  as  amended  (49 
Stat.  425),  strike  out  “$30,000”  and  insert  “$33,000”,  and  strike  out 
“$15,000”  the  first  time  it  appears  and  insert  “$18,000”. 

(c)  In  section  101  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  846),  insert  “Development  Ijoan  Fund;”  before 
“Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs”. 

( d)  In  section  2  of  the  Act  of  .July  11, 1956  (70  Stat.  523),  strike  out 
all  beginning  with  “An”  down  through  “Conference  and”  and  substi¬ 
tute  “There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually,  for  the  annual 
contribution  of  the  United  States  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Parliamentary  Conference,  such  sum  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  Group  and  approved  by  such 
Conference,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed  for  any  year  an  amount  equal  to 
25  per  centum  of  the  total  annual  contributions  made  for  that  year  by 
all  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  toward  the 
maintenance  of  such  Conference,  and”. 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  .July  30,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  287q)  is 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  sentences  at  the  end  thereof ; 
“The  National  Commission  is  further  authorized  to  receive  and  accept 
services  and  gifts  or  bequests  of  money  or  materials  to  carry  out  any  of 
the  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  purposes  of  the  National  Com-^ 
mission  as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Organ-^ 
ization.  Any  money  so  received  shall  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  shall  be  subject  to  disbursement  through  the  disbursement  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  the  terms  of  the  gift  or  bequest 
may  require  and  shall  remain  available  for  expenditure  by  grant  or 
otherwise  until  expended :  Provided^  That  no  such  gift  or  bequest  may 
be  accepted  or  disbursed  if  the  terms  thereof  are  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Commission  as  set  forth  in  this  Act  and  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Organization.  In  no  event  shall  the  National 
Commission  accept  gifts  or  bequests  in  excess  of  $200,000  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  in  any  one  year.  Gifts  or  bequests  provided  for  herein  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  Federal  income,  estate,  and  gift  taxes,  be  deemed  to  be 

a  gift  to  or  for  the  United  States.  The  National  Commission  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  shall  submit  to  Congress  annual  reports  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  funds  and  bequests  received  and  disbursed  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section.” 

(f)  The  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  the  joint  resolution 
of  June  30,  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  272a  (a)),  which  precedes 
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as  apportioned”  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “(a)  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  but  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
such  expenses”. 

(g)  Section  101  (a)  of  the  War  Hazards  Compensation  Act,  as 

amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1701),  is  further  amended  by  inserting  the  fol-  56  stat.  1028. 
lowing  new  subparagraph  after  subparagraph  (3)  :  “or  (4)  to  any 
person  who  is  an  employee  specified  in  section  1  (a)  (5)  of  the  Defense 
Base  Act,  as  amended,  if  no  compensation  is  payable  with  respect  to 
such  injury  or  death  under  such  Act,  or  to  any  person  engaged  under  a 
contract  for  his  personal  services  outside  the  United  States  approved' 
and  financed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (other  than  title  II  of  chapter  II  thereof)  :  Provided^  68  Stat.  832. 
That  in  cases  where  the  United  States  is  not  a  formal  party  to  con- 
tracts  approved  and  financed  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  Secretary,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of 
any  department  or  agencv  of  the  United  States,  may,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion,  waive  tlie  application  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
paragraph  with  respect  to  any  such  contracts,  subcontracts,  or  subordi¬ 
nate  contracts,  work  location  under  such  contracts,  subcontracts,  or 
subordinate  contracts,  or  classification  of  employees.” 

(h)  Section  571  (c)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  60  stat.  lOil. 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  “in  the  Department”  wherever  they  22  use  961. 
appear  therein  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 72  stat.  273. 
fences :  “Any  Foreign  Service  officer  who  resigned  from  the  Service.  or^2  stat.  274. 
retired  in  accordance  with  section  636  ot  this  Act  on  or  after  W  ovember  22  use  1006. 


14, 1957,  but  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  sentence,  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  an  immediate  appointment  to  such  a  position,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  assigned  to  such  other  position  under  authority 
of  this  section  as  amended.  Appropriate  adjustment  at  the  election  of 
the  officer  may  be  made  witli  respect  to  special  contributions  deposited 
immediately  prior  to  resignation  or  retirement  by  any  such  officer 
under  title  VIII  of  this  Act  on  salaries  in  excess  of  $13,500.”. 

(i)  Section  1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof : 

“(h)  (1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  an  amount 
to  restore  in  whole  or  in  part  any  realized  impairment  to  the  capital 
used  in  carrying  on  the  authority  to  make  informational  media  guaran¬ 
ties,  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  through  the  end  of  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year. 

“  (2)  Such  impairment  shall  consist  of  the  amount  by  which  the  losses 
incurred  and  interest  accrued  on  notes  exceed  the  revenue  earned  and 
any  previous  appropriations  made  for  the  restoration  of  impairment. 
Ijosses  shall  include  the  dollar  losses  on  foreign  currencies  sold,  and  the 
dollar  cost  of  foreign  currencies  which  (a)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  after  consultation  with  the  Director,  has  determined  to  be  unavail¬ 
able  for,  or  in  excess  of,  requirements  of  the  United  States,  or  (b)  have 
been  transferred  to  other  accounts  without  reimbursement  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  account. 

“(3)  Dollars  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  interest  and  in  satisfaction  of  notes  issued  or  assumed 
hereunder,  and  to  the  extent  of  such  application  to  the  principal  of  the 
notes,  the  Director  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  will  bear  interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver¬ 
age  market  yields  of  outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  comparable  to  the  guaranties.  The  curren¬ 
cies  determined  to  be  unavailable  for,  or  in  excess  of,  requirements  of 
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tlie  United  States  as  provided  above  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  held  until  disposed  of,  and  any  dollar  pro¬ 
ceeds  realized  from  such  disposition  shall  be  deposited  in  miscellaneous 
r6C6ipts.^\ 

(j)  The  Act  of  May  26,  1949,  as  amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  151a-151c), 
relating  to  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  State,  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  In  the  first  section,  strike  out  “three”  and  insert  “two”. 

(2)  In  section  2,  designate  the  present  language  as  “(a)  ”  and  add  the 
following  new  subsection : 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  established  in  the  Department  of  State  the 
Office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  which  shall 
be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $22,000  per 
year  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  President  may  initially  fill  the  position  of 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  by  ^pointing,  with¬ 
out  further  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  officer  who,  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  held  the  position  of  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Any  provision  of 
law  vesting  authority  in  the  ‘Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs’  or  any  other  reference  with  respect  thereto,  is 
liereby  amended  to  i^est  such  authority  in  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.” 

(k)  Section  712  (b)  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows,  such  amendment  to  take  effect  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act : 

“(b)  Subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned,  a  member  detailed  under  this  section  may 
accept  any  office  from  the  country  to  which  he  is  detailed.  He  is 
entitled  to  credit  for  all  service  while  so  detailed,  as  if  serving  with 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
by  the  President,  with  countries  to  which  such  members  are  detailed 
to  perform  functions  under  this  section,  for  reimbursement  to  the 
United  States  or  other  sharing  of  the  cost  of  performing  such 
functions.” 

(l)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress;  7  U.  S.  C. 
1704),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (j) 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(k)  To  collect,  collate,  translate,  abstract,  and  disseminate 
scientific  and  technological  information  and  to  conduct  and  sup¬ 
port  scientific  activities  overseas  including  programs  and  projects 
of  scientific  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  coordinated  research  against  diseases  common  to  all 
of  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions  of  the  globe,  but  no 
foreign  currencies  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(k)  unless  specific  appropriations  be  made  therefor.” 

(m)  The  Act  of  June  14, 1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  290)  author¬ 
izing  participation  in  the  World  Health  Organization,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section  6 : 

“Sec.  6.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  that  the 
diseases  of  mankind,  because  of  their  widespread  prevalence,  debilitat¬ 
ing  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitute  a  major  deterrent 
to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  economic  resources  and 
productive  capacities,  and  to  improve  their  living  conditions,  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  and  strengthen 
mutual  efforts  among  the  nations  for  research  against  diseases  such  as 
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heart  disease  and  cancer.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  Congress 
invites  the  World  Health  Organization  to  initiate  studies  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  strengthening  of  research  and  related  programs  against  these 
and  other  diseases  common  to  mankind  or  unique  to  individual  regions 
of  the  globe.” 

COOPERATION  IN  W'ESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

Sec.  503.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in  view  of  the  friendly 
relationships  and  mutual  interests  which  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  President 
should,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  68  stat.  832. 
as  amended,  and  other  applicable  legislation,  seek  to  strengthen  coop-  22  use  1751 
eration  in  the  Western  itemisphere  to  the  maximum  extent  by  encour-  note, 
aging  joint  programs  of  technical  and  economic  development. 

Approved  June  30,  1958. 
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